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To  His  Excellency,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  &c.,  &c., 
Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of 
Ireland. 


May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, 

I am  directed  by  the  Vice-President  to  submit  to  Your  Excellency  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Irish  Inland 
Fisheries,  with  the  Appendices  thereto. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  Excellency’s  faithful  Servant, 

T.  P.  GILL, 

Secretary. 


Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 
Upper  Merrion  Street, 

Dublin,  18*A  December,  1912. 
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Devereux,  John 
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Doherty,  Patrick 

Donoughmore,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 

Donovan,  Michael  ...  ...  ...  41' 
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Downey,  James 

Doyne,  Dermot  H.,  D.L. 

Drohan,  Thomas 
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Johnston,  James,  D.L. 

Johnston,  John 
Jones,  George 
Jones,  J.  H. 
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make  recommendations  as  to  what  steps,  if  any,  it  may  be  desirable  in  the 
circumstances  for  the  State  to  adopt  in  the  interests  of  Irish  Fisheries.” 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
IRISH  INLAND  FISHERIES. 


MINUTES  OE  E VliDEN  CK. 


FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

FRIDAY,  24th  MARCH,  1911, 
AT  11  A.M. , 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  DAVID  HARREL,  K.C.B.,  K. C.V.O.,  P.C.  (Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ross,  p.c.  i Mr.  Stephen  L.  Gwynn,  m.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  Frederick  S.  Wrench,  p.c.  Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  v.r.s.e. 

The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  J Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b.,  m.a. 
c.v.o. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  read 
the  Minute  appointing  the  Committee,'  as  follows  : — 

I hereby  nominate  and  appoint  a Committee  to 
enquire  into  the  effect  which  changes  in  the  ownership 
of  land  in  Ireland  under  the  Land  Acts  have  had  or 
may  be  expected  to  have  on  the  Fisheries  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  particular  on  the  Salmon  Fishing  Industry, 
and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  what  steps,  if  any, 
it  may  be  desirable  in  the  circumstances  for  the  State 
to  adopt  in  the  interests  of  Irish  Fisheries. 

The  Committee  will  consist  of  the  following : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Harrel,  k.o.b., 
k. c.v.o. , p.c.,  etc.  (Chairman). 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ross,  p.c.,  Land 
Judge,  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Ireland. 

The  Right  Hon.  F.  S.  Wrench,  p.c.,  Estates 
Commissioner. 

The  Reverend  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l., 
ll.d.,  c.v.o.,  etc.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

Stephen  L.  Gwynn,  Esq.,  m.p. 

W.  L.  Calderwood,  Esq.,  f.r.s.e.,  Inspector 
of  Salmon  Fisheries  for  Scotland. 

W.  S.  Green,  Esq.,  c.b.,  m.a.,  f.r.g.s., 
m.r.i.a.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Techni- 
cal Instruction  for  Ireland. 

(Signed)  T.  W.  Russell, 
Vice-President  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and'  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland. 

Dated  this  28th  day  of  January,  1911. 


The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  also 
read  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  as  follows  : — 

DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH 
INLAND  FISHERIES. 

MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

FIRST  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  22nd  February,  1911. 

The  Committee  met  at  2.30  p.m.  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

The  following  were  present : — The  Right  Hou.  Sir 
David  Harrel,  k.c.b.,  k. c.v.o.,  p.c.  (Chairman) ; the 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ross,  p.c.;  the  Right  Hon. 
Frederick  S.  Wrench,  p.c.;  the  Rev.  John  Pentland 
Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  ; Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood, 
f.r.s.e;  Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b.,  m.a.;  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Lee,  Secretary. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Gwynn,  m.p., 
expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  owing  to 
Parliamentary  engagements. 

Copies  of  the  Minute  appointing  the  Committee  were 
laid  on  the  table. 

It  was  decided  that  the  meetings  of  the  Committee 
for  the  reception  of  oral  evidence  should  be  open  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Press. 

It  was  decided  that  three  members  should  form  a 
quorum. 

The  Committee  had  under  consideration  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  adopted  in  initiating  their  inquiry.  They 
had  .before  them'the  preliminary  memorandunuprepared 
for  their  information  by  Mr.  Green.  The  Chairman 
stated  that  in  order  to  obtain  requisite  particulars  it 
would  be  necessary  to  procure  evidence,  or  information. 
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in  other  forms,  from  (a)  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
(6)  the  Estates  Commissioners,  (c)  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  ( d ) the  Registry  of  Titles,  (e)  the  Valua- 
tion Office,  and  probably  (/)  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
Committee  agreed  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  take 
evidence  from  such  official  sources  before  hearing  other 
witnesses. 

After  discussion  it  was  decided,  as  an  initial  measure, 
to  obtain  certain  particulars  in  respect  of  five  typical 
rivers,  viz.,  the  Oweneea,  Lennnon,  Gweebarra,  Bandon, 
and  Lee.  The  particulars  required  were  to  include 


the  names  of  the  present  riparian  owners  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  highest  point  on  the  rivers  where  salmon 
angling  is  caried  on,  both  in  the  cases  of  estates  which 
have  been  sold  under  the  Land  Aqts  and  others;  and 
information  as  to  how  the  fishing  rights  in  these  various 
cases  are  owned  or  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  process 

The  Chairman,  Wr.  Wrench  and  Mr.  Green  were  ap- 
pointed a Sub-Committee  to  supervise  the  collection  of 
information  on  these  heads  from  time  to  time  as  might 
be  necessary. 

The  Committee  adjourned  at  4.15  p.m. 


24th  March,  1911. 

Mr.  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  examined. 

Chairman.  Chairman — continued. 


1.  Mr.  Holt,  what  is  your  position? — Inspector  of 
Fisheries. 

2.  In  the  Department? — In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

3.  You  have  prepared  a statement  of  evidence  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Committee? — I have,  sir. 

4.  I see  you  have  divided  it  into  eleven  headings  ? — 
Yes. 

5.  Perhaps  you  would  just  read  us  what  you 
have  prepared,  Mr.  Holt — that  is  an  easier  way  than  to 
ask  you  questions? — Very  well,  sir.  The  first  heading 
I have  put  down  is  “ Several  Fisheries.”  This  evidence 
is  meant  to  be  illustrative  of  the  points  raised  in  the 
memorandum  which,  I understand,  has  been  handed  in 
to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Green.  In  a very  few  cases 
several  fisheries  extending  over  the  whole  of  a river  are 
claimed  apart  from  riparian  ownership.  One  instance 
is  Inver  in  the  Co.  Donegal,  and  there  is  another  case 
in  which  a river,  the  Unshin  at  Ballysodare, 
was  made  a fishery  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
favour  of  one  Josiah  Cooper.  The  next  case  I 
have  is  that  of  Bush,  which  has  also  been  claimed  as  a 
several  fishery  throughout  its  course.  In  other  cases, 
not  very  numerous,  a several  fishery  over  the  whole  of 
a river  exists  in  virtue  of  continuous  riparian  owner- 
ship. Instances  are  found  in  the  case  of  rivers,  euch 
as  the  Ballvnahinch  and  others,  which  altogether  belong 
to  the  land-owner,  Mr.  Berridge,  and  further 
north  are  the  Erriff  and  others,  which  belong 
throughout  their  course  to  Lord  Sligo.  Several 
fisheries  also  exist  under  alleged  charter,  which, 
although  not  extending  over  the  whole  river, 
are  commonly  independent  of  riparian  ownership. 
Instances  of  this  are  found  in  Galway,  where,  I believe, 
Mrs.  Hallett  has  a several  fishery  which  involves  no 
ownership  of  land  at  all  except  a small  strip  along  one 
bank.  And,  of  course,  a several  fishery  exists  where 
there  is  riparian  ownership  and  also  ownership  of  the 
soil  of  the  river.  Now  as  to  Crown  rights,  in  fresh 
water  these  rights  are  for  the  most  part  rather  inde- 
finite, because  not  substantially  asserted.  In  the 
Shannon,  rights  of  eel-fishing  vested  in  the  Office  of 
Public  Works  are  perfectly  definite,  but  these  are 
founded  on  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  Lough  Neagh, 
rights  purporting  to  be  derived  from  the  Crown, 
independent  of  riparian  ownership,  are  claimed, 
but  are  at  present  sub  judice.  The  men  who 
fish  in  the  Lough,  without  leave  from  any 
owner,  at  present  dispute  the  validity  of  the 
grant  of  this  fishery.  In  other  large  lakes  and 
in  parts  of  the  Shannon,  the  Crown  is  understood  to 
claim  rights  which  it  has  not  hitherto  asserted  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  as  to  angling,  nor  in  some  cases 
to  the  exclusion  of  alleged  private  rights  of  netting  by 
riparian  owners  who  do  not  appear  to  own  the  bed  and 
soil  of  the  lake  or  river.  I think  that  is  a matter  on 
which  you  would'  require  to  get  information  from  Mr. 
Harper  Scaife,  of  the  Quit  Rent  Office,  because  ho 
knows  all  about  these  things  and  we  only  know  of  them 
by  chance.  As  to  custom  of  fishing  : — angling,  and  to  a 
less  degree  netting,  whether  for  trout  or  coarse  fish, 
are  carried  on  in  large  lakes  without  regard  to  riparian 
ownership.  Netting  is  carried  on  in  part  of  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Shannon  by  persons  whose  rights  in  the 
matter  are  at  least  obscure.  There  is  netting,  for  in- 

■ stance,  in  a number  of  the  Westmeath  lakes  and  in  the 


large  lakes  of  the  Shannon  which  seems  to  bo  carried 
on  without  the  permission  of  anyone  in  particular.  As 
to  the  user  of  public  and  private  rights  of  fishing, 
there  is  no  right  of  netting  and  cross-lining  for  salmon 
and  trout  in  fresh  water  without  permission  of  the 
owner  of  the  several  fishery,  and  any  person  so  fishing 
is  liable  to  prosecution  for  a fishery  offence  and  not 
merely  as  a matter  of  trespass.  The  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining ownership  in  lakes  offers  some  inconvenience  in 
dealing  with  netting  problems  arising  out  of  purchase 
of  riparian  lands  The  vendor  may  have  owned,  and 
the  purchaser  may  have  acquired,  no  part  of  the  lake, 
but  if  an  ancient  custom  or  right  of  netting  by  a 
riparian  owner  be  asserted  it  is  not  easy  to  dispose  of. 
Such  instances  have  actually  arisen  in  Lough  Corrib, 
where  a proprietor  has  started  netting  chiefly  for 
trout,  and  by  agreement  with  other  purchasing  tenants, 
is  extending  his  netting  operations  beyond  his  own  hold- 
ing, and  it  appears  to  me  that  difficulties  of  that  sort 
might  be  met  with  in  connection  with  other  cases  of 
purchase.  All  use  of  rights  of  fishing  is  subject  to 
control  by  the  Department  by  by-law,  a fact  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  always  sufficiently  understood  by  pur- 
chasing tenants.  Cases  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Department  in  which  tenant  purchasers  appeared  to 
believe  their  property  exempt  even  from  the  provisions 
of  statute  law.  As  to  sea  and  tidal  waters,  the  common 
law  right  of  draft  netting  becomes  virtually  a private 
right  in  narrow  estuaries  where  the  foreshore  is  suc- 
cessfully claimed  by  the  owners  of  land  on  which  it 
abuts;  because  draft  netting  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
the  public  in  such  places  without  trespass  on  land  or 
foreshore.  Sub-division  of  ownership  of  land  under  the 
Ashbourne  Act  appears  to  have  already  tended  tc  the 
establishment  of  small  virtually  private  net  fisheries  in 
such  places,  and'  the  tendency  of  sub-division  seems  to 
be  an  increase  of  netting.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  advert  at  all  to  common-law  netting 
in  estuaries.  It  is  generally  to  the  effect  that  wherever 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  and  where  there  is  no  several 
fishery,  the  public  have  a right  to  fish  in  any  legal  way 
they  like  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  by-laws 
which  miv  exist),  save  within  half  a mile  of  the 
defined  mouth  of  the  river,  and,  of  course,  there  are 
further  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  stake  nets  and 
bag  nets,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  public  as  they  are 
always  privately  owned. 

6.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  mouth  of  the  river?— 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  place  defined  by  the 
Commissioners  in  the  old  days  and  sometimes  at  pre- 
sent by  the  Inspectors,  of  Fisheries  as  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

7 . It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide? — No. 

8.  It  has.  nothing  to  do  with  the  portion  of 
the  river  which  is  tidal? — It  is  supposed  to  be  what  is 
the  real  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  term  may  be  and 
almost  invariably  is  applied  to  the  extreme^  seaward 
end  of  the  estuary,  but  it  is  a matter  which  is  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  or 
their  successors,  the  Inspectors,  subject  to  an  appeal 
before  the  Privy  Council. 

9.  When  you  say  half-a-milo  that  is  that  the  lines 
must  be  half-a-mile  below  the  defined  mouth  of  the 
river . —Or  above.  But  there  is  no  common-law  right 
of  netting  in  the  fresh  water  at  all. 
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24  March,  1911.] 


Mr.  E.  W.  L.  H olt — continued. 


[Dublin. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

10.  I should  like  to  know  what  is  the  rationale  of 
that  provision  ? — The  Act  was  passed  long  before  my 
recollection. 

11.  Now,  for  instance,  take  the  case  of  the  Shannon. 
Where  is  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon? — The  mouth  ot 
the  Shannon  is  a line  from  Kinconley  Point  to  Kil- 
cordan  Point,  below  Scattery  Island. 

12.  You  mean  there  is  a belt  half-a-mile  wide  across 
the  Shannon  in  which  there  is  no  public  right  of 
netting? — That  is  so. 

13.  What  practical  justification  can  there  be 
for  such  an  enactment? — Well,  the  Shannon  is  a rather 
exceptional  river,  and  I should  think  that  when  the  Act 
was  passed  for  defining  the  mouth  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  mouth  of  the  river  would  be  fixed  at  some  place 
which  would  afford  special  facilities  for  obstructing 
the  run  of  the  fish. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

14.  Is  it  arbitrarily  placed  where  the  fish  congregate, 
to  protect  the  fish.  Is  that  the  object,  to  protect  them 
at  what  has  been  called  the  playing  ground  elsewhere — 
namely,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river? — So  far  as  I am 
aware  that  is  the  object.  It  is  a very  old  Act,  and 
we  are  merely  concerned  in  administering  it.  We  are 
not  very  often  called  upon  to  fix  the  mouth  of  a river 
now. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

15.  Has  that  statute  any  protective  value  at  all? — 
Well,  it  has.  It  prevents  in  a short  estuary  continuous 
netting  throughout  it;  and,  as  you  know,  the  protection 
of  the  fish  immediately  outside  the  estuary  is  very 
valuable,  because  they  are  very  often  found  swimming 
round  there  for  a considerable  time  before  they  actually 
take  to  the  estuary. 

Mr.  Green. 

16.  Was  not  the  object  of  this  enactment  to  give  the 
fish  that  are  coming  along  from  the  sea  a good  chance] 
of  entering  the  estuary,  under  the  assumption  that  if 
they  once  entered  they  would  go  on  up  the  river? — 
Undoubtedly  that  was  the  object;  the  definition  is,  of 
course,  also  necessary  for  the  application  of  various 
provisions  in  the  Fisheries  code. 

Chairman. 

17.  Then  the  form  of  netting  is  different  on  the  river 
side  and  on  the  sea  side  of  this  interval  which  is  pro- 
tected ? — No ; you  can  use  draft  nets  on  either  side. 

18.  On  the  sea  side  could  you  not  use  other  nets  as 
well  as  draft  nets? — You  could  use  bag  nets  equally 
on  the  other  side.  Bag  nets  are  prohibited  in  estuaries, 
and  it  is  only  possible  to  fish  drift  nets  in  estuaries 
and  at  sea. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

19.  What  about  fixed  engines? — They  are  prohibited 
in  all  the  blue  area  of  the  map  ( exhibited );  certain 
kinds  of  stake  nets  in  the  red  area  and  blue  area,  and 
bag  nets  in  all  three. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

20.  Then,  when  you  come  to  purely  fresh  waters, 
what  rights  of  netting  are  there? — The  riparian 
owners,  in  the  absence  ot  a several  fishery,  by  charter, 
have  rights  of  netting  there — rights  of  draft  netting 
and  snap  netting.  I never  heard  of  their  having  drift 
netting  in  fresh  waters.  And  they  use  loop  nets  and 
pole  nets  and  stone  weirs. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

21.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  Tweed  they  ex- 
tended' the  point  they  called  the  mouth  of  the  river 
from  three  miles  out  to  seven?— I do  not  know.  That 
is  not  in  our  jurisdiction. 

22.  I was  informed  that  that  was  done  on  account  of 
the  fishermen  going  outside  tho  three  miles  limit? — 

I do  not  know. 

23.  And  another  thing  I remember,  about  Horn 
Head.  Stewart,  of  Horn  Head,  by  bag  nets,  which  are 
able  to  catch  great  quantities  of  salmon  outside  the 
Head,  seemed  to  go  right  across  the  fish  that  went  up 
the  river,  and  he  damaged  that  river  most  seriously  for 
years  till  it  was  stopped  by  law? — Bag  nets  were  greatly 
restricted,  but  in  recent  years  they  have  not  been  inter- 
fered with. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

I am  sorry  to  say  they  have  not. 


Chairman, 

24.  Now,  Mr.  Holt,  would  you  proceed? — Well,  I do 
not  know  whether  you  are  prepared  to  consider  oyster 
beds.  They  are  affected,  by  tenant  purchase.  Private 
oyster  beds  are  held  under  alleged  charter,  or  under 
licence  from  the  Department  or  their  predecessors. 
Licences  mostly  depend  for  their  continuance  on  the 
continuance  of  consent  of  the  owner  of  abutting  land's, 
though  the  procedure  for  determining  a licence  on  the 
determination  of  the  consent  is  obscure,  and  at  any 
rate  not  within  the  province  of  the  Department,  who 
are  only  able  to  cancel  licences  on  grounds  of  neglect 
of  cultivation,  etc.  There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
purchasing  tenants  to  claim  the  part  of  a private  oyster 
bed  opposite  their  land,  and  the  usual  result  of  such 
claim  if  successful  would  be  to  render  the  oyster  bed 
of  little  or  no  value  to  anyone.  In  one  case,  however, 
the  tenants  of  an  estate  which  is  not  yet  sold  have 
established  a virtual  private  ownership  in  a natural 
oyster  bed  supposed  to  belong  to  the  estate  and  have 
since  worked  it  very  well,  sharing  the  profits  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rents  of  their  holdings. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

25.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  where  that  estate  is? 
— O’Donelan-Blake-Foster  estate. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

26.  Where  is  that? — Near  Kinvarra. 

27.  In  Galway? — It  is  near  the  border  of  Clare  and 
Galway  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay. 

28.  All  the  south  side  of  Galway  Bay  to  Ballyvaughan 
is  all  Clare.  If  it  is  inside  that  it  is  in  Clare? — No,  it 
is  not  in  Clare,  sir.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  Galway. 

29.  You  say  that  the  only  reason  for  which  they  can 
be  stopped  is  bad  cultivation? — That  is  the  only  reason 
for  the  Department. 

30.  Suppose  it  was  proved  that  it  was  an  unhealthy 
site,  near  sewage,  would  that  come  in  ? — Unfortunately 
we  have  no  powers.  People  did  not  know  anything 
about  microbes  when  the  legislation  was  made. 

31.  That  is  an  important  question? — Even  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  virtually  no  powers  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  sale  of  oysters  from  polluted  beds. 

Witness  resumes  his  statement — An  equally  satis- 
factory arrangement  can  hardly  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  relaying  beds,  such  as  are  the  majority  of 
private  beds,  but  the  Irish  oyster  industry  would  pro- 
bably be  greatly  improved  if  it  were  possible  to  vest 
public  natural  beds  in  narrow  waters  in  a corporation 
of  the  purchasing  tenants  of  lands  immediately  adjoin- 
ing. There  is  a great  difficulty  in  doing  so  at  present. 

Mr.  Wrench.  . 

32.  Would  you  mind  saying  what  is  the  arrangement 
these  tenant  purchasers  have  agreed  to  with  regard  to 
the  oyster  beds  at  Kinvarra? — Well,  they  are  not 
tenant  purchasers  yet.  I fancy  the  estate  is  in  the 
hands  of  a receiver,  but  I am  not  quite  certain.  The 
arrangement  they  made  was  virtually  this:  They 
said  that  oyster  bed  was  theirs,  and  that  if  anyone  else 
came  near  it  they  would  talk  to  him,  and  they  did  at 
first.  And  since  then  they  all  work  the  bed  in  the  open 
season,  and  they  pool  the  catch  and  sell  it  the  best 
way  they  can,  and  they  divide  the  profits  amongst 
themselves  according  to  the  rents  of  their  holdings. 

33.  They  are  good  beds,  are  they? — Very  good  beds. 
They  take  good  care  of  them,  as  good  care  as  any 
private  owner  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

34.  Does  that  mean  a considerable  addition  to  the 
yearly  revenue  there? — Yes,  it  must  mean  a very  con- 
siderable addition.  I think  they  produce  about  100,000 
oysters  a year,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  they  get 
the  highest  price  for  them. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

35.  Has  that  arrangement  of  theirs  lasted  long? — As 
long  as  I remember — twelve  years. 

36.  There  is  no  appearance  of  local  quarrels  dis- 
turbing it? — Witness — Among  themselves? 

37.  Yes? — They  never  showed  the  least  tendency  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  so  far  as  I know. 

38.  In  twelve  years? — No. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

I am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
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Mr.  Wrench. 

39.  Ifc  is  more  important  than  any  revenue  they  get 
out  of  the  land — £36  for  about  three  acres? — Yes,  it  is 
not  a very  valuable  estate.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  are  dealing  with  it  now. 

Regarding  the  question  of  eel  fisheries,  eels 
are  caught  by  means  of  weirs  or  other  fixed 
engines,  fine-mesli  draft  nets,  long  lines,  and 
eel  spears.  The  large  weirs  now  fishing  are  valu- 
able properties,  and  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  riparian  tenant  purchasers,  but  there  are  also  a num- 
ber of  small  weirs  of  no  great  value  and  not  always 
fished,  which  may  probably  change  ownership.  In  other 
cases  there  are  large  weirs  long  derelict  which  might, 
by  the  improvement  of  transport  facilities,  be  worth 
working  nowadays  by  a tenant  purchaser.  In  at  least 
one  such  case  the  weir  seems  to  extend  over  several 
purchased  holdings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eel 
fishery  is  not  exploited  to  anything  like  its  full  capacity 
and  could  in  many  places  be  profitably  worked  by  small 
riparian  owners.  The  law  as  to  eel  weirs,  however,  is 
so  obscure  and  the  provisions  as  to  King’s  Gap  so  re- 
markable, that  development  in  this  direction  is  at  pre- 
sent improbable.  To  return  to  salmon  and  trout,  I 
hand  in  a return  and  graphic  curves  of  licensed  en- 
gines for  the  last  twenty  years.  (Documents  handed  in). 
The  return  is  arranged  according  to  districts.  The 
graphic  curves  take  all  the  districts  together.  I should 
explain  that  the  Waterville  district  was  part  of  the 
Killarney  district  till  1902,  which  accounts  for  the 
sudden  decline  in  Killarney  licences  in  that  year.  As 
far  as  the  numbers  of  licences  of  different  kinds  are  con- 
cerned it  does  not  appear  that  the  operation  of  recent 
purchase  Acts  has  had  any  sensible  effect,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  increase  within  recent  years  in  one 
partiuular  kind  of  engine,  viz.,  drift  nets,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a distinct  effect  on  the  value  of  purchased 
fishing  rights.  In  the  southern  districts  where  drift 
netting  is  legally  practised,  viz.,  Waterford,  Lismore, 
and  Limerick,'  there  is  no  great  change  m 
the  number  of  nets  save  for  a rather  marked  de- 
cline since  1898  in  Limerick.  The  case  is 
different  in  the  northern  districts — Bangor,  Ballina, 
Ballyshannon,  Letterkenny,  and  Londonderry.  In  Lon- 
donderry a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  drift 
nets,  due  to  local  enterprise,  occurred  about  1897,  and 
has  since  been  maintained.  In  Ballina  drift  nets  show 
a decline  until  1906  when  a sudden  revival  took  place. 
The  decline  is  one  of  nets  used  in  Killala  Bay,  where 
various  circumstances  tended  to  make  this  form  of  fish- 
ing unprofitable.  The  revival  is  due  to  the  institution 
of  drift  netting  in  the  western  part  of  the  district  where 
there  had  previously  been  little  sea-fishing  of  any  kind. 
Bangor,  Ballyshannon  and  Letterkenny  also  show  a 
sudden  development  of  drift  netting  (since  maintained) 
in  1905,  and  in  all  cases  the  fishiug  appears  to  have 
been  financed  by  outside  speculators,  who  supplied 
nets,  etc.,  and  in  return  got  fish  at  a low  price.  A 
simultaneous  attempt  to  develop  a similar  fishery  in 
the  Galway  district  came  to  nothing,  presumably 
because  the  fishermen  failed  to  find  the  “ dulls  ” along 
which  salmon  travel  during  the  drifting  season.  Under 
the  common  law  of  fishery  the  development  of  drift 
netting  in  the  open  sea  would  seem  to  be  perfectly 
legitimate  by  whomsoever  financed,  but  its  undoubted 
effect  on  the  number  of  fish  available  for  capture  in 
estuaries  and  fresh  water  must  be  a matter  for  serious 
consideration  in  any  scheme  that  may  be  formulated 
for  dealing  with  rights  of  salmon  fishery  in  rivers.  It 
is  worth  special  attention  in  considering  the  scheme 
adumbrated  in  the  English  Salmon  and  Fresh- 
water Fisheries  Act  of  1907,  which  seems  to 
contemplate  the  substitution  of  bag  nets  on  the  sea 
coast  for  netting  in  estuary  and  fresh  water.  In  Ire- 
land the  salmon  supply  is  already  taxed  in  the  sea  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  drift  nets,  so  that  if  you  added 
more  bag  nets — well,  the  result  could  not  be  altogether 
what  one  wished.  I hand  in  these  English  Acts  if 
you  care  to  see  them.  To  return  to  licensed  engines, 
the  snap  nets  belong  mostly  to  the  Waterford  district. 
They  are  almost  all  worked  by  men  fishing  for  them- 
selves either  under  common  law  or  by  toleration  of,  or 
payments  of  rent  to,  owners  of  several  fisheries.  The 
marked  decline  in  their  number  since  1896  cannot  be 
connected  with  land  purchase  which,  in  fact,  has 
caused  a slight  increase  of  snap  nets  on  the  Shannon. 
Draft  nets  are  worked  indifferently  in  public  and'  pri- 
vate waters,  and  the  figures  at  our  disposal  do  not 


Mr.  Wrench — continued 

permit  of  discrimination  in  this  respect.  We  know 
there  has  been  a considerable  reduction  in  private  draft 
nets,  and  common-law  draft  nets  worked  by  men  who 
are  in  no  sense  capitalists,  respond  readily  to  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  seasons,  such  as  the  late  ’Nineties.  Land 
purchase  rather  tends  to  increase  them.  Loop  nets 
are  confined  to  Letterkenny.  They  are  nets  in  the 
form  of  a bow  worked  on  a lever  by  men  standing  in 
the  water. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

40.  Would  not  the  natural  tendency  of  people  get- 
ting farms  into  their  hands  be  to  increase  diligence 
on  the  land,  and,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  number  of 
idle  people  who  spend  their  time  in  netting? — I have 
heard  that  theory  put  forward,  but  so  far  as  I have  the 
means  of  judging  I think  the  large  proprietors  have  in 
their  own  interests  found'  it  necessary  to  reduce  netting, 
and  the  bad  seasons  of  the  late  ’Nineties  hit  the  poor 
men  so  badly  that  they  could  not  pay  licences  next 
year,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  since.  I 
remember  seven  nets  being  worked  on  one  river  where 
there  are  only  two  now. 

41.  But  that  is  not  likely  to  last? — Take  an  instance 
last  year — I mean  1909 — one  net  got  600  fish  and  next 
year  there  were  two  nets  and  they  got  forty  fish 
between  them,  and  next  year  there  will  be  no  net 
at  all. 

Mr.  Qwynn. 

42.  What  river  is  this? — The  Kilcolgan  river.  And 
in  the  fishery  above  that  I saw  plenty  of  fish  jumping. 

43.  So  that  it  did  not  do  the  fish  any  harm? — It  did 
not  seem  to  unduly  reduce  the  stock. 

44.  And  do  you  mean  that  there  was  an  exceptional 
run  that  one  year? — Yes.  In  summer  this  river  is  not 
continued  beyond  Kilcornan  demesne.  It  is  all  under- 
ground above  that,  and  if  there  are  any  fish  you  can 
see  them  in  the  highest  pool. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

4-5.  Where  is  that  river? — It  is  in  the  County  Gal- 
way, at  the  head  of  Galway  Bay. 

Mr.  Green. 

46.  That  is  a very  exceptional  river.  You  can  Jiardly 
quote  that  as  an  instance  affecting  the  numbers  in  a 
river  of  a normal  character? — All  I said  was  that  it 
was  possible  to  see  in  that  river  that  the  capture  of 
those  600  fish  had  not  apparently  unduly  diminished 
the  number  of  fish.  There  seemed  to  be  as  many  as 
usual  above.  It  is  a very  exceptional  river. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

47.  That  is  very  important.  Is  there  a lake  at  the 
heafl  of  that  river? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Stake  nets,  fly  nets,  bag  nets,  head  weirs,  and  the 
boxes  or  cribs  of  stone  weirs  are  all  in  private  hands. 
Pole  nets  are  mostly  used  as  adjuncts  to  one  or  another 
of  these.  Gaps,  eyes,  and  coghill  nets  all  belong  to  pri- 
vately owned  eel  weirs.  Draft  nets  and  trammel  nets 
for  pollen  are  confined  to  Lough  Neagh,  and  are  used 
by  the  public  without  interference  by  the  owners  of  the 
fishery,  whoever  they  may  be.  Draft  nets  for  eels, 
licenced  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  for  use  in  Lough 
Neagh,  have  disappeared,  at  least  temporarily,  owing 
to  litigation  about  the  ownership  of  the  eel  fisheries. 
Cross-lines,  nominally  used  by  consent  of  owners  of 
several  fisheries,  owe  their  great  decline  in  1899  to  the 
prohibition  of  cross-lining  in  Lough  Corrib  by  a by-law 
of  1898.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  increase  as  a 
result  of  riparian  purchase,  but  in  effect  the  necessary 
legal  consent  has  not  usually  been  the  object  of  close 
inquiry.  The  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  rod' 
licenses  are  to  some  extent  affected  by  contested  elec- 
tions of  conservators,  a rod  licence  being  the  cheapest 
way  of  qualifying  a voter,  but  the  very  marked  and 
sustained  increase  since  1902  is  independent  of  this, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  been  a very  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  licenced  anglers  in  recent 
years. 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

48.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  coming  over  to  Ireland  for  fishing? — 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  a marked  increase,  but 
there  might  be.  All  I wanted  to  point  out  was  that 
tenant  purchase,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  not  tended 
to  reduce  angling. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

49.  I know  that  the  number  of  people  coming  from 
other  countries  to  fish  between  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough 
Mask  has  increased  enormously,  and  that  about  95 
per  cent,  are  English  people  coming  over,  so  that  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
that  kind  of  thing? — I daresay  that  is  so,  and  I think 
people  have  found  out  lately  the  valuable  free  fishing 
that  there  is  up  in  the  north. 

50.  The  difficulty  always  was  the  flax  water  coming 
down  at  a particular  season.  If  they  did  not  kill  the 
fish  they  sickened  it?— I do  not  know  that  it  was  less 
in  recent  years. 

51.  But  there  has  been  a great  diminution  of  flax 
culture? — That  is  so.  The  next  point  I have  down  is 
dealing  with  conservators. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

52.  You  said  there  were  very  few  rivers  where  there 
was  a valid  claim  to  a several  fishery? — Yes. 

53.  And  at  Galway,  I think,  you  said  that  the  several 
fishery  claimed  was  limited  to  what  was  fished  below 
the  weir? — No,  I did  not  say  that,  but  I said  it  was 
independent,  to  a large  extent,  of  ownership  of  land 
alongside.  The  several  fishery,  I believe,  extends 
from  the  lake  down  to  the  sea. 

54.  There  is  again  the  case  of  the  Lennon.  I 
remember  a several  fishery  used  to  be  claimed  over 
the  whole  water  of  the  Lennon,  irrespective  of  riparian 
ownership? — I was  not  aware  of  it.  It  may  very  likely 
be.  We  have  no  official  knowledge  of  these  matters. 
By  chance  we  hear. 

55.  The  statement  that  you  are  giving  here  must  not 
be  taken  as  exhaustive  then? — Certainly  not,  on  such 
matters. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

I hardly  know  another  case  in  Ireland  or  in  the 
whole  empire  like  Sir  H.  Stewart’s,  being  a several 
fishery  from  the  sea  up  to  the  top. 

Mr.  Gwynh. 

56.  Surely  Gweebarra  was  claimed  as  a several 
fishery,  was  it  not? — There  was  litigation  about  that 
several  years  ago.  I think  whoever  claimed  to  own 
the  river  went  to  law  with  a man  for  catching  her- 
rings. 1 think  the  herring-man  got  the  best  of  it.  It 
arose  out  of  a claim  to  a several  fishery  so  far  as  1 

57.  A tenant  purchaser  claimed  rights  there  and  dis- 
puted it  with  the  owner  of  the  several  fishery.  Would 
you  mind  telling  me  do  those  fishermen  in  Lough 
Neagh  pay  licence?  Witness. — Do  you  mean  a licence 
to  net? 

58.  Yes? — Oh  yes,  they  must  pay  licence  to  net 
salmon  or  trout. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

59.  What  about  pollen? — There  is  no  licence  required. 
You  have  to  take  out  a licence  for  pollen  netting.  It 
is  some  small  sum. 

60.  Lough  Neagh  is  the  only  water  in  which  pollen 
are  fished? — The  only  water  in  which  pollen  arc  ex- 
tensively fished.  They  tried  to  fish  for  pollen  in  Lough 
Erne  some  time  ago.  They  have  plenty  of  pollen  there. 
The  law  as  to  pollen  is  difficult,  because  pollen  are 
defined  as  trout  in  certain  Acts. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

61.  Whom  does  that  licence  go  to? — To  the  Board 
of  Conservators. 

62.  And  again,  you  were  talking  of  an  extension  of 
notting  in  Lough  Corrib.  Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  a man  who  had  recently  become  a tenaut  pur- 
chaser was  establishing  draft  netting  on  the  shore 
there? — That  is  what  I said.  A gentleman  sold  his 


Mr.  Wrench. 

estate  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  re- 
purchased a certain  part  of  it,  and  after  that  began 
to  net  on  the  part  that  he  had  purchased,  and  by 
permission  of  the  purchasers  of  other  parts;  but,  so 
far  as  I know,  the  title  carried  absolutely  no  part  of 
the  lake  water  or  bed,  and  made  no  mention  of  fish- 
ing. 

63.  Do  you  know  under  what  title  Lord  Ardilaun 
nets? — I know  he  does,  but  I do  not  know  under  what 
title. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

64.  Was  there  any  interference  with  this  man  who 
began  to  fish  with  nets  by  people  who  lived  about  the 
place  and  by  anglers? — No  actual  interference,  but 
the  difficulty  is  that  it  would  be  rather  an  expensive 
thing  to  go  to  law  about,  if  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  go  to  law. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

But  the  poor  people  who  have  patches  about  there 
would  not  take  that  method  of  stopping  him. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

65.  Where  was  this?— Ebor  Hall.  I think  it  passed 
through  the  Board. 

66.  Is  there  any  pollen  fishing  on  Lough  Erne  now? 
— No.  A man  was  fishing  the  other  day,  and  they 
prosecuted  him  for  fishing  without  permission  of  the 
owner  of  the  several  fishery. 

67.  That  is,  the  Conservators? — No,  by  a water 
bailiff  in  private  employment. 

68.  And  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  pollen  exist 
in  Lough  Erne  to  a considerable  extent? — I should 
not  like  to  say  to  what  extent. 

69.  Is  it  a profitable  industry  in  Lough  NeagE? — 
Yes. 

70.  Is  it  possible  that  it  could  be  turned  into  a 
profitable  industry  in  Lough  Erne? — I think  most 
probable.  The  difficulty,  I believe,  is  that  the  Crown 
claims  the  exclusive  right  of  netting  in  at  least  part 
of  Lough  Erne. 

71.  When  they  claimed  this  right  how  did  they  put 
it  forward? 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

72.  Have  you  any  expert  knowledge  of  questions  of 
title — have  you  as  Inspector  of  Fisheries  any  official 
cognisance? — Absolutely  none.  I can  only  answer  as 
a member  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Justice  EosS. 

The  Crown  have  no  rights  to  the  fishing  in  ail 
inland  lake  prima  facie.  That  appears  in  the  Lough 
Neagh  case  now  before  the  House  of  Lords  . 

Mr.  Gicynn. 

Your  judgment  had  reference  to  the  eel  fishery. 
Would  not  the  decision  carry  with  it  the  right  to  the 
other  fishery  as  well — if  the  decision  is  good  for  one 
class  of  fishing  it  is  good  for  the  other? 

Mr.  -Justice  Boss. 

Well,  it  is  not  quite  clear.  It  was  argued  at  one 
time  that  the  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  carried  the 
right  of  fishing  and  I held  that  the  Crown  had  no 
right  more  than  any  individual  private  owner,  unless 
possession  was  in  the  Crown  at  the  date  of  the  patent. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

73.  What  I want  to  get  from  you,  Mr.  Holt,  is 
this — Do  you  know  any  obstacle  which  might  inter- 
fere with  the  pollen  fishery  in  Lough  Erne  being 
turned  into  a profitable  industry  ? — There  is  a legal 
difficulty  at  present  owing  to  pollen  being  interpreted 
as  trout  in  certain  Acts.  That  might  be  removed  by 
legislation. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

74.  Is  the  season  for  pollen  fishing  the  same  as  for 
trout  or  not? — No.  The  necessary  close  season  for 
pollen  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  necessary  close 
season  for  salmon  or  trout;  and  it  is  fixed. 

75.  Fixed  by  law? — Yes,  as  to  minimum  duration. 
It  may  be  altered  as  to  dates,  but  has  not  been  altered. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  L.  Holt — continued. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 


Chairman — continued. 


76.  As  to  cross-line  fishing,  a cross-line  is  an  engine 
that  pays  a licence  ?— Yes,  £2  I think  in  most  dis- 
tricts. 

77.  Whether  for  salmon  or  trout? — Oh,  it  is  really 
always  for  trout. 

78.  And  I think  you  said  something  about  snap  not 
fishing.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  snap 
net  fishermen,  for  instance  on  tile  Shannon  where 
there  is  such  fishing,  fish  on  a common  law  right  or 
have  they  a leasehold  right? — Well,  there  are  two 
sets,  or  rather  four  sets,  of  snap  net  fishermen  on 
the  Shannon.  First  of  all,  above  Limerick,  the  Lax 
Weir  fishermen  have  two  Snap  nets  which  they  work 
in  two  or  three  places  below  the  Lax  Weir.  From 
the  Lax  Weir  to  Doonass  there  is  a community  of 
people  known  as  the  Sons  of  Men.  They  are 
hereditary  fishermen,  working  in  the  region  I have 
named,  presumably  by  permission  of  the  riparian 
owners,  but  exactly  what  their  right  may  be  I do  not 
know. 

79.  You  have  not  inquired  into  these  rights? — It  is 
no  business  of  mine. 

80.  Do  you  know  as  a matter  of  fact  that  they  claim 
tenant  rights  for  the  fishery,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
support  their  claim  and  afraid  that  other  people  may 
dispute  it? — Yes,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  up  at 
O’Brien’s  Bridge.  There  are  two  snap  net  men  there 
who  are  afraid  of  being  dispossessed  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers opposite  where  they  fish.  Shall  I go  on  to  the 
next  point? 


Chairman. 

81.  Yes,  if  you  please? — The  number  of  elected 
Conservators  is  fixed  for  each  district.  The  number 
of  ex-officio  conservators  is  elastic.  Those  qualified 
under  the  11  and  12  Victoria,  .Chapter  92,  Sec- 
tion 6,  as  owners  of  a fishery  valued  at  £100  or 
more  are  not  likely  to  increase  in  number  and  must 
diminish  if  valuable  fisheries  are  broken  up  by  pur- 
chase. Another  class  of  ex-officio  conservator,  viz., 
magistrates  paying  licence  duty  and  owning  land 
abutting  on  lake  or  river,  is  capable  of  such  inflation 
that  it  may,  and  on  occasion  has,  outnumbered  the 
elected  conservators.  “ Owner  ” in  this  case  appears 
to  include  freeholder,  middleman,  tenant  and  sub- 
tenant, and  if  any  or  all  of  these  are  magistrates  and 
choose  to  pay  £1  for  a rod  licence  they  become  con- 
servators. The  Local  Government  Act,  1898,  Section 
37,  provided  for  another  class  of  conservators. 
Boards  of  Conservators  were  empowered  to  invite 
District  Councils  to  appoint  conservators  in  vir- 
tue of  contributions  to  the  Board’s  funds.  The 
number  of  Council’s  representatives  was  to  be  fixed 
ov  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  was  not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  conservators  under  the  Fisheries  Acts. 
Difficulty  in  giving  effect  to  this  provision  would  arise 
in  a large  district  such  as  Limerick  where  the  maxi- 
mum  number  of  ordinary  conservators,  elected  and 
ex-officio,  is  about  40,  and  the  number  of  District 
Councils  is  about  70.  In  the  Waterford  District, 
where  alone  the  question  was  seriously  pursued,  the 
Dord  Lieutenant  decided  that  for  every  £10  per 
annum  contributed  to  the  conservators’  funds  a Dis- 
trict  Council  might  appoint  one  conservator,  provided 
that  the  total  number  appointed  by  each  Council  did 
not  exceed  three.  The  Councils  appeared  to  consider 
that  representation  was  dear  at  the  price  and  the 
matter  dropped.  It  was  revived  to  some  extent  by 
the  Bill  of  Mr.  Joyce,  which  did  not  get  very  far 
and  was  not  resumed.  In  England  local  authorities 
have,  and  on  occasion  exercise,  a considerable  power 
ot  representation  on  Boards  of  Conservators.  One 
District  Council  appoints  209  conservators.  Irish 
Boards  of  Conservators  have  from  ordinary 
sources  an  aggregate  income  of  about  £14,792“, 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  is  not  likely  to  be 
materially  affected  by  purchase'  operations.  It  is 
tery  much  less  than  they  require  for  purposes  of  pro- 
tection, and  perhaps,  ought  to  be  augmented  by  an 
increase  of  licence  duties  pro  rata  to  length  of  net 
® nets,  wbicli  are  engines  of  which  the  effective- 
h?V®  b™n  aPParent  "’hen  the  scale  of 

ties  was  framed.  The  Department,  as  far  as  the 


funds  at  their  disposal  admit,  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  conservators  by  annual  grants,  exacting  private 
local  subscriptions  to  the  same  funds  whenever  circum- 
stances point  to  the  possibility  of  getting  any.  In 
1910  grants  by  the  Department  to  conservators  and 
local  fishery  associations  amounted  to  £2,233,  in 
respect  of  which  were  required  private  subscriptions 
amounting  to  £1,582.  These' subscriptions  are  col- 
lected by  clerks  of  conservators  or  by  some  energetic 
member  of  the  Board,  or  by  the  secretaries  of  fishery 
protection  societies.  They  seem  to  come  chiefly  from 
owners  of  private  fisheries  and  visiting  anglers,  but 
in  the  Cork  district  the  common-law  draft  net  fisher- 
men subscribe  a voluntary  poundage  on  their  catch. 
It  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  the  sub-division  of 
riparian  rights  will  lead  to  increase  of  subscriptions 
to  funds  administered  by  conservators  (though  pro- 
tection may  be  improved  in  other  ways).  There  is  no 
licence  duty  necessary  for  brown  trout  angling,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  fishery  most  likely  to  benefit  by  sub- 
division of  right,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  recommend 
the  universal  imposition  of  such  a licence  duty.  Con- 
tributions, in  no  case  very  large  in  amount,  are  mado 
to  certain  Boards  of  Conservators  and  fishery  societies 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  who  usually  or 
always  invite  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  De- 
partment before  making  such  contributions.  As  to 
hatcheries,  the  Department  endeavour  to  improve 
salmon  and  trout  fisheries  by  means  of  artificial  propa- 
gation, on  which  they  have  spent  about  £8,550  in  the 
last  10  years.  In  these  operations  they  usually  have 
no  direct  dealings  with  Boards  of  Conservators,  who 
are  not  corporate  bodies  and  cannot,  therefore,  become 
parties  to  agreements.  These  Boards  are,  moreover, 
elected  for  3 years  only,  whereas  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  erect  a hatchery  unless  a guarantee  is  forthcoming 
that  it  will  be  worked  for  at  least  10  years.  A 
further  point  is  that,  technically,  Boards  of  Conser- 
vators are  not  empowered  to  spend  money  on  arti- 
ficial propagation,  and  when  they  appear  to  be  doing 
so  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  merely  administering 
private  subscriptions  ad  hoc.  The  Department, 
therefore,  work  their  hatchery  schemes  under  agree- 
ments with  private  individuals,  who,  in  many  cases,  no 
doubt,  obtain  local  contributions  to  meet  their  share 
of  the  expense.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  contri- 
bute to  several  hatcheries,  usually  after  reference  to 
the  Department.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  sub- 
division of  riparian  ownership  will  affect  salmon 
hatcheries.  Existing  brown  trout  hatcheries  are  not 
likely  to  be  affected  unless  the  new  riparian  owners 
succeed  in  effectually  altering  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  lake  angling,  but  there  is  a prospect” that 
under  the  new  conditions  the  Department  may  be  able 
to  extend  brown  trout  hatching  operations  by  giving 
assistance  in  this  matter  to  associations  of  small 
owners  which  permit  angling  on  terms  not  beyond 
the  pocket  of  the  working  man.  The  Department 
depend  for  their  contributions  to  the  Boards  of  Con- 
servators, &c.,  and  hatcheries  on  the  surplus  of  the 
Agricultural  Endowment,  as  no  special  provision  was 
given  to  them  by  Parliament  for  the  development  and 
protection  of  inland  fisheries. 


Mr.  Wrench. 


82.  How  many  brown  trout  hatcheries  are  there  now 
subsidised  by  the  Department? — There  is  a very  large 
one  on  Lough  Corrib,  and  a lot  of  brown  trout  are 
hatched  at  the  Kilrca  salmon  hatchery. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

83.  Is  there  not  one  on  the  Maigue?— Yes,  but  we 
do  not  subsidise  it  for  brown  trout  operations.  They 
sometimes  hatch  for  salmon,  and  if  tlicy  asked  us  we 
Would  pay  them  something  on  the  salmon  fry. 

84.  But  there  are  still  a great  many  lakes  in  the 
north  where  the  mere  destruction  of  pike  would  in 
itself  produce  a good  trout  lake  without  any  hatchery 
at  all;  and  that  is  not  carried  out  in  the  north,  as  I 
know  it,  but  it  would  have  an  immense  effect  on  that 
industry? 
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Mr.  E.  W.  L.  Holt — continued. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

85.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make,  or  would 
you  like  to  make  any  suggestion  about  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  those  Boards  of  Conservators.  Have  you 
thought  it  out  (it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  feasible, 
practically,  at  present)? — I have  not  considered  the 
matter  very  deeply  lately,  and  they  seem  to  do  their 
work  fairly  well  on  the  whole.  Since  we  have  'been  able 
to  assist  them  we  are  able  to  exercise  some  small 
control — wise  or  unwise — over  their  operations. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

86.  They  have  materially  improved  the  fishing  on  the 
Corrib,  have  they  not? — Witness — The  Conservators? 

87.  Well,  the  fishing  has  been  improved  by  some 
persons,  I suppose  they  are  the  Conservators'? — Yes, 
partly  by  the  Conservators,  and  partly  by  those  local 
societies,  and  very  largely,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Hallett’s 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

It  has  been  by  the  catching  of  pike,  I know,  there — 
tons  of  pike. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

88.  When  you  say  Mr.  Hallett's  men,  what  do  you 
mean? — Mr.  Hallett  pays  a lot  of  money  for  winter 
protection,  apart  from  what  is  paid  by  the  Conservators. 

89.  I understand  that  the  brown  trout  fishery  was 
also  greatly  improved? — Oh,  yes.  Salmon  and  trout 
spawn  in  the  same  jilace.  I said  protection  of  one 
benefits  the  other. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

90.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  brown  trout  fishing,  say,  in  a county  like 
Wicklow,  by  hatcheries  distributed  at  good  centres? — 
I do  not  know.  I did  not  know  that  there  was  very 
much  the  matter  with  brown  trout  fishing  in  Wicklow. 
I do  not  think  you  will  ever  get  large  trout  in  those 
mountain  streams. 

91.  You  won’t  improve  the  size? — There  is  no  feed. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

92.  Does  not  that  vary  from  lake  to  lake.  Take,  for 
example,  the  lakes  in  Donegal,  where  you  will  find 
fish  of  different  sizes.  You  may  find  that  trout  which 
you  have  introduced  into  a certain  lake  have  done 
very  well.  It  is  a question  of  local  conditions  existing 
and  the  food  existing  there? — I do  not  know  anything 
of  myself  about  those  particular  Donegal  lakes,  but 
some  seem  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  hungry  places.  The 
Germans  have  done  a great  deal  of  experimenting  in 
the  way  of  increasing  the  food  in  lakes  by  introducing 
other  ingredients,  but  I do  not  know  that  they  have 
reached  any  practical  conclusion. 

93.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  breeding 
and  introducing  insects? — I remember  hearing  many 
years  ago  a lot  of  talk  of  importing  snails  specially  to 
feed  Lough  Dan,  and  I found  that  those  people  did 
not  know  the  things  that  they  were  talking  about  by 
sight,  or  know  where  to  look  for  them. 

94.  Take  the  Clare-Galway  river.  There  you  have 
got  a river  that  will  produce  big  trout.  Do  you  think 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  fish  there  by  trout 
hatcheries? — On  the  Clare-Gahvay  river  they  are  doing 
something  else  that  will  have,  perhaps,  a greater  effect. 
They  arc  contributing  funds  to  staunch  some  of  those 
swallow  holes.  The  thing  against  the  Clare-Galway 
river  is  that,  when  the  summer  comes  on,  all  the 
young  trout,  and  probably  some  of  the  big  ones,  go 
down  those  swallow  holes.  Y'ou  know  the  course  of  the 
river  was  changed  many  years  ago — I think  during  the 
famine — and,  instead  of  running  through  a staunch 
country  as  it  did  before,  they  made  it  run  in  a straight 
line  through  fissured  limestone. 

Chairman. 

95.  Do  the  fish  invariably  perish  when  they  go  into 
the  swallow  holes? — No,  I do  not  think  they  do  in- 
variably. There  are  some  places  where  they  go  through. 
But,  I think,  generally,  the  salmon  come  to  a bad  end 
in  the  swallow  hole.  I know  one  place  where  salmon 
actually  come  up  from  a lake  through  underground 
passages;  but  they  are  not  exactly  swallow  holes. 
The  next  heading,  I think,  is  the  effect  <>f  purchase 
on  salmon  and'  trout  fisheries.  Now,  first  taking 
fisheries  in  the  sea  and  estuaries,  several  fisheries, 
whatever  their  nature,  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  purchase  under  the  Land  Acts,  though  they  may 
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pass  from  one  owner  to  another.  For  instance,  a large 
fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Launehas  recently  been, sold 
by  the  original  owner  to  a new  owner,  and  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  tenants.  Cases  in  which  the 
common-law  right  of  fishing  in  narrow  estuaries  may 
be  affected  by  change  of  riparian  ownership  have 
already  been  noticed.  Netting  in  fresh  water  has  not 
hitherto  been  general.  There  are  not  many  places 
where  it  can  be  legally  pursued  with  profit,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  a profit  greater  than  accrues  from  the  rent 
or  amenities  of  angling,  by  persons  who  would  have  to 
employ  and  pay  fishermen.  With  the  subdivision  of 
riparian  ownership  the  conditions  may  be  altogether 
changed.  A farmer  living  on  the  banks  of  a pool 
will  know  when  there  are  fish  in  the  pool,  and,  having 
to  incur  no  expense  except  the  cost  of  licence  and'  net, 
may  find  it  pays  him  well  to  net,  whereas  his  former 
landlord  would  have  lost  money  as  well  as  sport  over 
the  transaction.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
owner  of  a few  yards  of  fishery,  conscious  of  the 
probability  of  any  fish  that  he  may  let  pass  being  either 
caught  by  his  neighbour  at  the  next  pool  or  destroyed 
by  poachers  in  the  head  waters,  will  take  a truly 
economic  view  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  river. 
If  he  considers  the  matter  at  all,  he  may  arrive  at 
the  perfectly  sound  conclusion  that  by  catching  all 
the  fish  he  can,  as  long  as  they  last,  he  may  make 
some  money  for  a few  years,  whereas  by  taking  only 
6uch  proportion  of  the  fish  as  the  general  supply  would 
allow,  he  might  not  make  expenses.  Such  a man 
has  to  pay  £3  in  licence  duty  to  the  conservators,  and 
lias  to  observe  the  law,  which  provides  for  a sufficient 
passage  for  fish  past  his  net,  according  to  the  known 
habits  of  salmon,  whatever  they  may  be.  But  fishing 
in  river  pools  is  commonly  unprofitable  if  it  leaves  any 
passage  at  all  for  the  fish,  and  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  law  would  usually  cost  the  Conservators  more 
than  the  value  of  the  licence.  Three  cases  of  netting 
arising  out  of  purchase  have  already  called  for  judicial 
action  by  the  Department.  On  the  Barrow  certain 
tenant  purchasers  started  netting  at  a place  where 
none  had  been  pursued  by  the  landlord,  and  where 
netting  offered  special  obstruction  to  the  run  of  fish.  A 
by-law,  confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal,  put 
an  end  to  this  practice.  On  the  lien,  in  the  Skibbereen 
district,  no  netting  was  ever  done  in  fresh  water  by 
the  landowners,  who  allowed  all  and  sundry  to  angle. 
It  is  a river  which  in  low  water  consists  of  a series  of 
pools  connected  by  shallows  impassable  by  salmon. 
Netting  in  these  pools  would  take  every  fish  out  of 
the  river.  Tenant  purchasers  of  lands  abutting  on 
and  including  the  pools  proposed  to  net.  The  Depart- 
ment, having  been  asked  to  intervene,  made  a by-law 
prohibiting  all  netting  in  the  river.  In  these  two  cases 
it  was  absolutely  certain  that  netting  would  result, 
in  the  one  case  in  very  serious  depletion,  in  the  other 
case  in  practical  extermination  of  the  breeding  stock 
of  fish,  so  the  duty  of  the  Department  was  clear.  In 
another  case  the  Department  were  asked  to  prohibit 
netting  in  certain  parts  of  the  Upper  Shannon,  viz., 
about  Termonbarry,  near  Longford,  and  below  Athlone. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  netting  at 
these  places  had  been  carried  on  by  purchasers  under 
the  Ashbourne  Act  for  over  twenty  years,  and  that  owing 
to  the  size  of  the  river  and  the  very  short  duration 
of  the  run  of  fish  in  the  open  season,  substantial 
damage  was  improbable.  The  Department  did  not  feel 
justified  in  dealing  with  netting  in  this  particular 
portion  of  the  river  without  considering  the  whole 
question  of  fresh  water  netting  in  the  Shannon,  but 
intimated  that  if  any  serious  development  of  netting 
took  place  they  would  again  consider  the  matter. 
Tenants  who  acquire  by  purchase  parts  of  * river 
in  which  angling  is  good  enough  to  have  yielded  an 
income  to  the  landlord,  no  doubt  have  to  pay  for  it, 
and  are  not  likely  to  net.  The  danger  of  new  netting 
arises  where  the"  river  previously  yielded  no  income, 
and  was  probably  not  valued  in  ascertaining  the  pur- 
chase price.  It  "is,  nevertheless,  a most  unpleasant 
duty  of  the  Department  to  take,  by  by-law,  from  a. 
tenant  purchaser  the  right  of  netting  a fishery  out  of 
which,  though  it  cost  him  nothing,  he  might  have 
made  some  money  for  a few  years.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  in  some  cases  persons  who  (and  their 
fathers  before  them)  have  made  a living  by  netting 
either  salmon,  trout,  or  coarse  fish  in  rivers  and  lakes, 
may  find  themselves  ousted  or  compelled  to  pay  a 
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substantial  rent  by  new  riparian  proprietors.  The 
previous  large  proprietors  had,  of  course,  the  same 
power  of  interfering  with  such  people,  but  no  reason- 
able landlord'  would  think  of  disturbing  an  ancient 
custom  of  fishing  which  did  him  no  harm,  but,  on  tli© 
contrary,  probably  stood  to  him  on  rent  day.  Now,  as 
to  angling  in  fresh  water,  purchase  operations  involving 
a considerable  extent  of  good  angling  water  have  been 
going  on  for  some  years,  and  have  certainly  not 
resulted  in  a reduction  of  angling  licences.  Tenant 
purchasers  of  angling  rights  undoubtedly  value  them 
if  they  had  any  known  value  before,  and  preserve 
them  from  unauthorised  angling  more  strictly  than 
their  predecessors  in  title.  Moreover,  in  some"  cases, 
where  the  landlord  never  attempted  to  interfere  with 
angling  by  the  public,  the  new  riparian  owner  will  now 
allow  none.  How  long  this  will  last  in  places  where 
the  angling  is  not  worth  paying  for,  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  for  the  present  there  is,  no  doubt,  some 
restriction  of  free  angling.  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
practical  welfare  of  the  country  involves  considerations 
which  are  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  fisheries 
administration.  It  may,  in  some  places,  reduce  the 
number  of  tourists  who  have  hitherto  been  attracted 
by  free  angling,  and  thereby  reduce  the  earnings  of 
hotel  keepers  and  of  the  gillies  who  attend  tourist 
anglers.  It  will  almost  certainly  reduce  the  number 
of  professional  anglers  in  some  districts;  such  anglers 
may  be,  according  to  their  personal  character,  the  best 
of  bailiffs  or  the  worst  of  poachers.  For  general  con- 
sideration of  the  result  of  subdivision  of  angling  rights, 
rivers  are  roughly  divisible  into  two  classes  : (a)  where 
there  is  good  angling  in  parts  of  the  river  which  are 
also  important  spawning  beds ; (b)  where  the  best 
angliug  reaches  are  not  of  primary  importance  for 
spawning.  Rivers  or  parts  of  rivers  coming  under  the 
first  category  (a)  seem  likely  to  be  better  protected 
than  ever,  so  long  as  the  subdivision  is  not  excessive 
or  is  mitigated  by  combination  of  the  new  owners  for 
letting  purposes.  The  owners  have  an  obvious  interest 
in  protecting  the  spawning  beds  which  lie  at  their  door. 
In  the  second  category  (b),  owners  cannot  give  personal 
protection  in  the  spawning  season,  and  may  not  be 
willing  to  hand  over  any  part  of  their  fishing  rent  to 
the  conservators  for  protection  of  upper  waters,  while 
the  10  per  cent,  rate  on  valuation  may  be  so  subdivided 
that  its  fractions  cease  to  be  worth  collecting.  In  this 
last  way  protection  may  be  adversely  affected,  but  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  conservators  are  taking  steps,  by 
summons,  to  get  in  all  10  per  cent,  rates  whatsoever, 
and  the  legal  expense  to  which  contributories  are  being 
put  may  probably  induce  them  to  pay  up  promptly  in 
future  years.  A contention  which  has  been  put  before 
the  Department  lately  perhaps  requires  notice,  viz., 
that  the  subdivision  of  angling  rights  by  purchase  has 
created  a new  class  of  small  fishery  proprietors,  who 
are  entitled  to  more  consideration  in  fishery  legislation 
than  their  more  wealthy  predecessors.  It  has,  how- 
ever, most  clearly  been  laid  down  that  the  Department 
are  not  entitled  to  consider  the  distribution  of  fish 
between  different  owners,  but  are  confined  in  their 
legislative  functions  to  making  such  regulations  as  they 
consider  best  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  general 
stock  of  fish  without  regard  to  the  particular  persons 
who  may  benefit.  I merely  mention  that  as  it  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  purchase.  Subdivision  of  owner- 
ship of  small  .tributaries  to  which  fish  of  commercial 
value  or  of  any  considerable  sporting  value  resort  only 
m the  close  season  seems  unlikely  to  materiallv  affect 
previous  conditions,  except  where  such  streams  "formed 
part  of  a large  riparian  estate  comprising  valuable 
fishing  rights,  and  the  owner  of  the  whole  employed 
bailiffs  to  watch  the  spawning  grounds,  or  where  such 
streams  traversed  a shooting  estate,  and  game-watchers 
had  orders  to  discountenance  fish  poaching.  The  pur- 
chasers have  no  more  interest  as  owners  than  thev 
had  as  tenants  in  preserving  spawning  fish,  which  do 
not  come  near  them  during  the  fishing  season.  The 
next  thing  is  societies  formed  by  tenant  purchasers,  and 
these,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are  exceedingly  few.  The 
only  one  of  which  I have  any  knowledge  is  a society 
recently  formed  called  the  Nenagh  Anglers’  Associa- 
tion, but  I think  you  will  get  full  information  about 
that  society,  and  all  the  details  which  have  led  up  to  it, 
from  Mr.  Gleeson,  the  Crown  Solicitor  at  Nenagh. 


96.  What  river  is  that? — The  Nenagh. 

97.  Which  runs  into  Lough  Derg?— Yes.  It  is 

a good  big  river  running  into  Lough  Derg. 
I have  heard  of  a society  in  process  of  for- 
mation on  the  Annalee,  a little  river  running 
into  Upper  Lough  Erne.  Then,  of  course,  the  Irish 
Salmon  and  Trout  Association  are  doing  something  in 
the  way  of  inducing  tenant  purchasers  to  preserve 
rivers,  and  to  make  angling  available  on  some  small 
payment  to  the  association.  I would  rather  refer  you 
to  the  Association  itself  for  information  about  that.  I 
think  Mr.  Maguire  would  bo  delighted  to  tell  all  about 
it.  I heard  of  a small  society  being  projected  in 
Drogheda  district,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  never  came 
to  anything. 

98.  What  river  do  you  refer  to  as  running  into 
Lough  Erne? — The  Annalee. 

Mr.  Oivynn. 

99  Are  the  societies  you  speak  of  -societies  for  the 
benefit  of  rod  anglers? — No; — 1 am  talking  of 
societies  of  riparian  owners. 

100.  Is  that  Nenagh  one  a society  of  riparian 
owners ? — They  are  all  in  it,  but  of  course  it  includes 
many  other  people.  And  there  are  associations  1 
believe  in  connection  with  the  Gweebarra-  and  the 
Owenea  in  Donegal.  I personally  know  nothing  about 
them,  but  I understand  that  from  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  you  can  get  the  information. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

There  is  an  association  on  the  far  side  of  Glenbeigh? 

Mr.  Owynn. 

101.  That  is  the  Gweebarra.  Witness — There 

are  as  you  know  angling  associations  who  rent 
odd  bits  from  tenant  purchasers,  but  purchase 
would  scarcely  affect  the  conditions  of  the 
property  previously  rented,  as  a rule,  from  the  land- 
lords. 

The  last  heading  I have  oome  to  is — Measures 
for  preventing  deterioration  of  fisheries  arising 
out  of  sub-division  of  ownership.  Two  consi- 
derations are  involved,  first,  of  cases  in  which  a 
fishery  may  deteriorate  from  the  action  or  neglect  of 
the  new  owners  of  that  fishery  or  of  the  lands  abutting 
thereon;  and,  secondly,  of  cases  in  which  the  action 
or  neglect  of  the  new  riparian  owners  "of  any  part 
of  the  same  river  may  cause  deterioration  of  fisheries 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  river  or  of  the  general 
stock  of  salmon  in  river  and  sea.  The  first  case  is  of 
more  public  importance  than  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  because  most  fisheries  of  the  kind  likely  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  purchasing  tenants  are  capable  of 
development  or  are  at  least  worthy  of  preservation 
at  their  present  level  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  second  case  is  of  more  obvious 
importance  and  is  indeed  vital  to  tile  existence  of 
Irish  salmon  and  trout  fisheries.  The  Committee  will 
presumably  first  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
these  fisheries  individually  or  generally  are  actually 
in  danger  of  deterioration  or  arrest  of  development, 
as  an  effect  of  land  purchase.  Supposing  the  answer 
be  in  the  affirmative  the  remedy  must  obviously  be 
sought  either  by  legislative  diversion  of  fisheries  from 
assignment  to  land  purchasers  or  by  some  provision 
for  control  (not  already  existing)  by  a Government 
or  local  authority,  of  fisheries  sold  with  the  abutting 
lands.  The  chief  danger  to  fisheries  will  probably 
be  held  to  lie  in  the  increase  of  netting  in  fresh  water. 
Ibis  was  foreseen  by  the  Department,  at  whose 
instance  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  1903,  introduced  a Bill 
which  provided  inter  alia — 

(!■)— Notwithstanding  anything  in  section 
sixty-five  of  the  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Act, 
1842  (which  prohibits  net  fishing  in  certain 
cases)  no  person  shall  use  any  net  in  the 
said  section  mentioned  in  the  freshwater 
portion  of  any  river,  save  in  places  where 
a right  of  fishing  with  • a like  net,  duly 
licensed,  has  been  exercised  during  any 
three  seasons  within  the  decade  preceding 
the  first  day  of  January,  1902. 
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(2.) — A court  of  summary  jurisdiction  shall  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  any  question 
arising  under  this  section,  and  any  person 
acting  in  contravention  of  this  section'  shall 
be  liable  for  each  offence  on  conviction 
before  such  court  to  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  said  section  sixty -five. 

This  Bill  being  opposed  on  second  reading  by  an 
English  or  Scotch  member  was  withdrawn.  Its  pro- 
visions if  passed  into  law  in  1903  would  have  disposed 
of  most  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise,  and  would 
even  now,  coupled  with  the  existing  legislative  powers 
of  the  Department,  be  a great  safeguard  against  over 
netting.  Another  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
would  bo  to  make  the  transfer  of  fisheries  to  tenant 
purchasers  under  the  Land  Acts  dependent  on  the 
assent  of  some  Government  Department  who  would 
have  the  option  of  acquiring  such  fisheries  themselves 
on  payment  of  the  value,  if  any,  assigned  to  them 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  Congested  Districts 
Board.  Under  the  Land  Act  of  1909  the  Department 
is  empowered  to  purchase  fisheries,  but  it  is  not 
provided  that  fisheries  must  be  offered  to  them  before 
they  are  otherwise  disposed  of.  Although,  if  the  De- 
partment should  express  a wish  to  purchase  a fishery, 
the  Estates  Commissioners  or  Congested  Districts 
Board  would  no  doubt  try  to  meet  them  in  the 
matter,  it  is  virtually  only  in  the  case  of  sales  to 
the  Commissioners  or  Congested  Districts  Board  that 
the  Department  have  any  opportunity  of  intervening. 
In  other  cases  the  conditions  of  sale  are  arranged 
between  landlord  and  tenant  before  they  come  within 
the  purview  of  any  public  department,  and  at  that 
stage  it  would  be  rather  late  to  seek  to  upset  any 
arrangement  as  to  the  transfer  of  fishing  rights.  In 
the  absence!  of  any  necessary  reference,-  a landlord  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  concede  minor  rights  of  fishing 
for  the  sake  of  getting  peaceably  through  the  sale 
negotiations,  and  the  tenant  is  able  to  put  pressure  on 
him  which  would  not  be  possible  if  the  question  of  the 
transfer  of  fishery  rights  had  to  be  decided  by  a de- 
partment not  otherwise  concerned  in  the  sale.  Mr. 
Joyce’s  Bill  of  1910  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  fishermen  who  might  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  action  of  land  purchase,  but  as  drafted 
it  went  very  much  beyond  this.  The  provision  of  some 
safeguard  for  such  persons  seems  to  be  equitable  if  the 
exercise  of  rights  be  subject  to  control  as  to  extension 
by  limiting  the  number  of  nets.  The  Department 
cannot  limit  the  number  of  nets  engaged  in  a-  lawful 
fishery  except  by  by-law  as  to  the  distance  between  nets, 
which  is  not  a completely  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject. 

Salmon  fisheries,  whether  in  sea,  estuary,  or 
river,  being  necessarily  interdependent,  it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  State  interference-  can  properly  be  local- 
ised, that  is,  whether  Stato  intervention  if  limited  to 
some  sort  of  control  of  sales  of  certain  fisheries  can 
beneficially  affect  the  whole  salmon  supply.  Theoretically 
the  existing  division  of  interests  is  uneconomic,  because 
the  owner  or  user  of  each  section  of  the  fishery  natu- 
rally tries  to  exploit  it  to  his  own  advantage,  whereas 
if  the  whole  salmon  fishery,  as  far  as  it  is  proprietary, 
were  the  property  of  the  State  the  theoretical  objection 
would  disappear.  An  apparently  valid  practical  objec- 
tion is  that  no  public  department  is,  or  is  likely  to  be, 
organised  for  large  commercial  enterprises,  and  State 
management  of  proprietary  fisheries  would  almost  eer- 
t, -i inly  result  in  some  loss  of  public  money.  Such 
fisheries  would  have  to  be  purchased  at  probably  some- 
thing more  than  their  full  value.  If  directly  exploited 
by  a public  department  the  cost  of  management  would 
almost  certainly  be  excessive,  whereas  if  let  to  private 
individuals  it  is  doubtful  whether  a fair  rent  would  be 
secured.  On  this  point  the  Office  of  Public  Works, 
owners  of  the  Shannon  Eel  Fisheries,  might  be  able  to 
offer  an  opinion.  It  may  be  said  that  once  the  pro- 
prietary salmon  fisheries  become  Government  property 
the  whole  protective  resources  of  the  State  become 
available.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  as  far  as  the 
Coastguard  are  concerned,  for  that  force  is  regarded 
by  the  Admiralty  as  a military  force  not  available  for 
fish-keeping  purposes.  The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
already  give  most  valuable  assistance  in  fish  protection, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  including  fishery  protection  among  their 
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paramount  duties.  There  will  be  no  more  poaching  if 
it  ever  happens.  Another  argument  may  be  that  a 
public  department  would  manage  the  fisheries  more 
judiciously  than  private  owners,  and  would,  by  con- 
sidered restriction  of  netting,  greatly  increase  the  fish 
supply,  and  so  command  a higher  income.  It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  see  why  a public  department  should 
possess  more  foresight  and  acumen  in  this  matter  than 
certain  companies  and  individuals  at  present  owning 
absolute  control  of  commercial  fisheries  in  their  respec- 
tive rivers,  and  possessed  of  wealth  quite  sufficient  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  immediate  rapacity.  No 
doubt  in  such  a case  as  the  Shannon  (as  in  the  Tay) 
a single  owner  might,  by  fishing  only  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  immensely  reduce  the  labour  bill,  and 
thereby  throw  some  hundreds  of  families  on  the  rates, 
but  oven  in  this  case  the  reduction  of  stake  weirs,  etc., 
etc.,  would  probably  be  followed  by  a corresponding 
increase  in  various  engines  fished  under  common  law  in 
the  estuary,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  fishery 
authority  to  restrict  such  common  law  operations  in 
its  own  financial  interests  or  those  of  any  other  public 
department  which  might  be  the  fishery  proprietors. 
A fundamental  change  of  the  common  law  of  salmon 
fishery,  such  as  would  permit  of  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  nets  fished  in  sea  and  tideways  where  no 
private  rights  exist,  seems  hardly  worth  contemplat- 
ing ; but  it  may  be  said  with  considerable  reason  that 
if  one  corporation  owned  all  the  proprietary  salmon 
fisheries,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  show  a 
certain  independence  of  fortune  in  the  same  season,  it 
would  be  possible,  taking  one  fishery  with  another,  to 
avoid  financial  disaster.  That  is  all  the  notes  that  I 
have. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

102.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  just  now  that 
you  thought  that  if  the  duty  of  protecting  the  fish  was 
put  on  the  Constabulary,  that  would'  stop  poaching 
altogether? — Yes,  absolutely. 

103.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion— the  effect  of  the  police  operations  in  trying  to 
stop  whisky  distilling? — I know  nothing  whatever 
about  that,  but  I have  a-  good  idea  of  the  respect  a 
poacher  has  for  a policeman  compared  with  what  he 
has  for  bailiffs. 

104.  Is  there  any  drift  netting  at  Queenstown  for 
spring  salmon,  or  is  it  only  in  the  summer  that  drift 
netting  is  carried  on? — I do  not  know  of  any  lawfully 
carried  on  in  spring  except  at  Waterford  and  Lismore, 
but  1 have  heard  of  drift  netting  in  Cork  Harbour.  ' 

That  is  lawful  fishing  or  has  been  lawful  fishing? 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

No,  partly ; in  some  places  lawful,  in  others  unlawful. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

105.  But  if  you  wore  catching  spring  fish  with  drift 
nets  you  would  not  be  catching  them  all  in  an  unlawful 
place? — There  is  no  legal  drift  net  fishing  in  Cork 
Harbour  at  all. 

106.  Looking  at  the  exploiting  of  salmon  fisheries 
generally,  would  you  agree  with  me  that  the  object 
should  be  to  exploit  them  in  such  a way  that  the 
salmon  should  be  caught,  as  far  as  possible,  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  in  the  sea — that  the  netting  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  sea? — In  some  parts  of 
rivers  and  lakes  I cannot  see  that  netting  is  altogether 
objectionable. 

107.  But  your  fish  are  more  profitable  when  you  kill 
them  in  the  sea? — As  far  as  salmon  are  concerned,  they 
are  generally  in  better  condition  when  you  get  them 
in  the  sea  than  elsewhere. 

108.  What  is  the  general  earning  power  of  a drift 
net  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  licence  was  put 
rather  low?— It  varies  a great  deal.  I have  not  looked 
up  the  matter  lately,  but  I have  heard  of  their  making 
±‘30  to  £40  in  a year,  not  too  good  a year. 

109.  The  net  or  man? — The  man.  I have  heard  of 
them  making  a great  deal  more  or  a great  deal  less, 
but  I should  not  like  to  express  my  estimate,  on  the 
moment,  of  their  earnings. 

110.  Do  you  think  that  the  licence  ought  to  be 
changed? — Well,  I do  not  know  that  I ought  to  say 
too  much  about  it,  because,  perhaps,  the  question 
scarcely  arose  till  I introduced  it  myself.  There  is  a 
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great  deal  of  difference  in  the  lengths  of  drift  nets. 
There  are  some  200  yards  long  and  others  1,000  yards 
long.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable  that  a man 
should  pay  according  to  the  length  of  the  net  he  wants 
to  shoot. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

111.  Is  there  no  restriction  upon  drift  nets? — Only 
by  by-law  in  certain  places. 

112.  As  to  the  length  of  them? — We  have  made 
by-laws  restricting  the  length,  in  some  places  off  the 
coast  of  Mayo,  to  800  yards,  and  in  Blacksod  Bay  to 
400  yards. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

113.  All  that  ground  to  the  west  of  Killala  is  quite 
new? — Quite  new  west  of  Killala. 

114.  And  off  Sheephaven  it  is  a matter  of  10  years? 
And  even  less. 

115.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  develop 
that  down  the  rest  of  the  coast? — There  is  no  reason. 
They  were  out  several  years  and  they  could  not  get 
the  fish. 

116.  Have  they  tried  it  pretty  exhaustively? — I do 
not  think  they  tried  it  very  skilfully.  It  was  a thing 
they  were  not  used  to,  and  knew  nothing  about,  and 
they  went  into  rocks  and  places  where  they  were  not 
at  all  likely  to  get  salmon. 

117.  Did  any  of  the  Donegal  men  try  down  this 
coast? — I never  heard  of  Donegal  men  coming  down 
south,  but  it  might  happen  without  my  knowing  it. 

118.  Do  you  think  that  this  drain  on  the  total  yield 
of  the  salmon  is  going  to  increase  very  materially? — 
Witness — By  drift  nets? 

119.  Yes? — I do  not  see  it  showing  any  tendency  to 
increase  much  in  recent  years. 

120.  Has  it  affected  the  catch  of  the  draft  nets? — 
The  owners  of  big  fisheries  in  the  north  told  me  that  it 
affected  them  immensely,  and  produced  figures  which 
would  indicate  that  it  has. 

121.  Do  you  mean  the  Erne? — Not  so  much  about 
the  Erne,  but  I think  it  was  more  about  the  Moy  and 
the  Foyle  and  Bann. 


Dr.  Mahafjy — continued 

130.  The  reason  I asked  that  is  that  the  rod  fishing 
in  the  Erne  has  deteriorated  enormously  of  late  years. 
I suppose  you  are  well  aware  of  that? — They  used 
always  to  send  us  the  figures  of  the  rod  fishing  in  the 
Erne  annually. 

131.  But  I can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience 
that  it  has  become  very  much  deteriorated.  But 
then  there  is  another  cause  that  might  contribute  to  it 
— the  lowering  of  the  level  of  Lough  Erne  by  drain- 
age works,  and  the  drainage  works  might  interfere 
with  the  habits  of  the  salmon? — As  for  the  nets  in 
the  Erne,  draft  nets  have  been  reduced  by  half,  from 
52  to  27,  aii'd  drift  nets  have  increased  from  6 to  14. 

132.  Then,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a diminution? — 
Yes ; and  they  cannot  get  in  near  the  Erne  with  the 
drift  nets. 

133.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  private  fishing  on  the 
Erne  has  diminished  greatly  of  late  years — rod  fishing 
certainly  has,  and,  1 think,  net  fishing,  too? — 'Well, 
they  have  given  up  furnishing  us  with  particulars. 

Mr.  Green. 

134.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Gwynn’s  question  about  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  licences  on  drift  nets,  do 
you  know  what  do  the  drift  net  men  pay  for  the  use  of 
drift  nets  in  the  Blackwater? — I think  they  paid  £10 
a year  to  the  Duke. 

135.  And  besides  that? — £3  licence  duty. 

136.  That  is  £13  for  each  drift  net? — \Tes. 

Mr.  Gwxjnn. 

137.  That  is  for  fishing  in  a confined  water  ? — Yes, 
by  a limited  number  of  nets. 

Chairman. 

133.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment have  the  power  of  making  a by-law  prohibiting 
all  netting  in  fresh  waters  ? — Oh,  yes,  or  anywhere  else 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

139.  That  is,  of  course,  subject  to  appeal  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Wrench. 

122.  What  about  the  Moy? — They  certainly  have 
taken  off  a great  deal  of  the  nets  themselves,  and 
Lord  Clanmorris  has. taken  off  a great  many  nets  as 
well. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

123.  Where  is  that? — The  Moy.  Up  to  some  years 
ago  the  whole  fresh  water  was  netted  there  from 
Ballylaghan  down,  and  the  Moy  Company  took  off 
some  of  their  nets,  and  Lord  Clanmorris  either  can- 
celled his  own  leases  or  bought  up  the  existing  nets. 

124.  Where  this  practice  of  draft  netting  has  ex- 
isted has  it  produced  more  revenue  than  the  letting 
of  fresh  water  angling  would  bring  in? — I imagine 
it  has  produced  a vastly  greater  revenue. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

125.  Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  Lord  Clan- 
morris’s  fishery  now? — He  fishes  it  himself. 

126.  It  is  not  let? — I think  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

127.  Can  you  give  us  any  concrete  instance  of  a 
fishery  in  a river  being  injured  as  a consequence  of 
land  purchase?— No;  but  I know  that  if  we  had  not 
stepped  in  in  the  fresh  water  of  the  Barrow  and  the 
lien  those  fisheries  would  have  been  permanently  in- 
jured, and  danger  seems  to  be  impending  on  other 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

128.  And  the  Barrow? — We  only  stopped  it  in  cer- 
tain parts. 

Mr.  Green. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Barrow. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

129.  Have  you  any  special  information  about  the 
increase  of  nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Erne?— I think 
the  table  shows  it  fairly  well,  and  I do  not  think  there 
uas  been  much  increase. 


Mr.  Wrench. 

140.  But  until  that  by-law  is  made  the  parties  cm 
do  what  they  like? — Yes,  subject  to  the  close  season. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

141.  In  the  return  which  you  put  in  with  regard  to 
the  engines  of  Ireland  you  include  all  Ireland  ?— Yes, 
except  coarse  fish  nets  which  do  not  pay  licence. 

142.  But  all  licensed  nets? — Yes. 

143.  And  that  will  include  the  netting  which  is 
apparently  carried  on  by  custom,  but  as  to  which  I 
gather  that  the  rights  are  doubtful  in  many  cases? — - 
Yes;  but  they  have  all  to  pay  licence  whether  they 
have  the  right  to  use  the  net  or  not.  Any  man  who 
puts  down  £3  must  be  given  a licence  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Conservators. 

144.  Yes,  there  is  no  power  to  withhold  the  licence? 
— No. 


145.  I think  you  said  the  drift  nets  were  financed 

very  largely  by  outside  speculators  ?— Yes ; the  increase 
ot  drift  nets  along  the  coast  of  Mayo  generally  was 
entirely  brought  about,  I think,  by  certain  people  who 
paid  for  the  nets,  and,  I believe,  paid  for  the  licences 
and  took  the  fish.  . ’ 

146.  Did  those  outside  men  come  from  Scotland  or 
England  or  any  place  else  that  you  happen  to  know?— 
1 think,  from  Englaud. 

147.  I think  you  said  that  those  drift  nets  had  an 
undoubted  injurious  effect  on  other  nets?— Well,  that 
is  putting  it  rather  strongly.  I infer  that  they  must 
reduce  the  total  amount  of  fish  available  to  enter 
the  rivers  and  I said,  I think,  that  the  owners  of 
those  large  net  fisheries  complained  that  since  drift 
netting  had  become  serious  their  takes  had  been  very 
greatly  reduced. 

148.  In  other  words  that  they  would  simply  detract 
from  the  amount  of  fish  available  ?— Yes. 

149  If  the  drift  net  men  catch  them  the  other  men 

i Sr;  H1?1,?0”  ’iwf-T-i  ant  I,  so. 

150.  I should  like  to  get  a little  information  about 
bag  nets  fished  m Ireland.  You  think  they  are  all 
private  nets?— Yes. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  L.  Holt — continued. 


Mr.  Caldenvood — continued. 

151.  Are  they  distributed  widely  around  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  ?— They  are  all  marked  on  this  map. 

152.  Are  they  single  nets  or  outrigged? — I think 
they  have  one  chamber. 

153.  So  that  to  judge  from  the  map,  the  number 
of  bag  nets  is  rather  limited  as  compared  with  what 
they  are  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

154.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  much  illegal 
destruction  of  fish  by  dynamite  and  other  illegal 
means? — There  is  a great  deal  of  poisoning  of  fish  by 
spurge,  for  instance  in  some  of  the  southern  rivers, 
and  by  lime  in  the  Brown  Flesk,  a tributary  of  the 
Maine,  and  by  dynamite  sometimes  in  the  Bandon 
and  sometimes  in  the  Skibbercen  river;  but  I do  not 
think  that  it  is  very  extensively  used. 

155.  Have  there  been  no  prosecutions? — Yes;  there 
are  prosecutions  in  every  year.  Spurge  is  the  chief 
thing.  It  will  be  used  in  one  river  which  is  oilly  2 
miles  from  the  next,  and  in  the  next  river  they  have 
not  got  the  habit,  and  there  is  no  poisoning. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

156.  Do  they  ever  use  dynamite? — Yes;  sometimes. 

Mr.  Caldenvood. 

157.  About  bag  nets,  if  I may  continue,  I do  not 
know  whether  you  care  to  express  any  opinion  about 
bag  nets  as  compared  with  other  nets,  or  whether  you 
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Mr.  Caldenvood — continued, 
aro  disposed  to  express  an  opinion  or  will  offer  one 
as  to  their  relative  effect.  In  Scotland  our  general 
idea  is  to  make  the  principal  salmon  netting  in  the 
sea,  and  to  keep  the  rivers  .clear  of  nets  as  far  as 
possible.  The  question  that  arose,  I think  from  Mr. 
Gwynn,  was  the  relative  advantage  of  drift  netting, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  give  an 
opinion  as  to  bag  nets  as  compared  with  drift  nets? — 
I should  say  that  if  bag  nets  occupy  advantageous 
positions  there  is  very  littlo  difference  between  them. 
What  I said  was,  that  as  we  have  got  drift  nets  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  room  for  more  bag  nets. 

158.  But  if  you  reduced  your  drift  nets  there  would 
be  more  room  for  bag  nets? — There  might  be. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

159.  From  the  point  of  view  of  employing  labour 
and  so  on,  would  that  be  an  improvement  or  a draw- 
back? Between  the  bag  net  and  the  drift  net  I think 
it  would  be  much  the  same.  The  number  of  men  who 
would  be  connected  with  a drift  net  would  be  the 
same  as  with  a bag  net.  The  drift  net  men  are  fishing 
on  their  own,  and  they  are  not  paid  servants. 

Chairman. 

Your  evidence  has  been  most  instructive  and  most 
interesting,  and  perhaps  the  Committee  may  ask  you 
to  come  at  some  future  time  and  give  us  a little  more 
information.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading 
over  what  you  have  given  us. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Crookshank  Examined. 


Chairman. 

160.  You  aro  Chief  Examiner  and  Legal  Adviser  to 
the  Estates  Commissioners? — Yes. 

161.  And  you  have  been  acting  in  that  capacity 
since  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1903?— 
Yes.  Before  that  date  I acted  for  a number  of  years 
as  Examiner  and  Assistant  Examiner  of  Titles  to  the 
Irish  Land  Commission.  Before  appointment  to  the 
Irish  Land  Commission  I was  a practising  barrister 
at  the  Irish  Bar.  I have  been  asked  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners  to  state  my  views  on  the  following 
matters  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee  who  are,  I 
understand,  desirous  of  obtaining  information  as  to — 
(1)  The  manner  in  which  sporting  rights,  and  par- 
ticularly fishing  rights,  have,  as  a general  rule,  been 
dealt  with  on  the  sale  of  properties  under  the  various 
Irish  Land  Purchase  Acts;  and — (2)  The  informa- 
tion available  as  to  how  the  sporting  rights  in  any 
particular  case  were  dealt  with  on  the  sale  of  the 
lands  under  these  Acts.  Sales  under  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Acts  may  for  present  purposes  be  divided  into 
three  classes  : — (a)  Sales  of  holdings  through  the  Land 
Commission  as  distinguished  from  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners; ( b ) Sales  of  Estates  through  the  Estates 
Commissioners  under  the  Irish  Land  Acts,  1903-9  ; (c) 
Sales  of  Estates  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
As  to  (a),  Sales  of  holdings  through  the  Land  Com- 
mission as  distinguished  from  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners— in  these  cases,  as  a general  rule,  the  holdings 
were  vested  in  the  tenant  purchasers  in  fee  simple, 
without  any  reservation  to  the  vendor  of  any  sport- 
ing or  otlier  rights;  in  other  words,  the  tenant- 
purchasers  got  the  sporting  rights.  The  principal 
exception  to  this  general  rule  was  where  the  vendor 
held  under  a superior  landlord,  that  is,  held  in  fee 
farm  or  under  a long  lease,  and  the  sporting  rights 
were  the  property  of  such  superior  landlord.  Prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  iS96. 
the  Irish  Land  Commission  had  no  power  to  redeem 
the  sporting  rights  of  such  superior  landlords,  which 
were  accordingly  reserved  to  them  when  the  holdings 
were  being  vested  in  the  purchasing  tenants.  The 
Act  of  1896  (section  31),  however,  enabled  the  Land 
Commission  to  redeem  superior  interests,  which  were 
defined  to  include  all  exceptions  and  reservations  con- 
tained in  any  fee-farm  grant  or  lease.  The  effect  of 
this  section  was  to  render  the  redemption  of  sporting 


Chairman — continued. 

rights,  the  property  of  a superior  landlord,  practi- 
cally compulsory.  In  Owens  Estate  (No.  3),  190U, 
l.L.R.  157.  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Lord  Ashbourne 
stated — “ I consider  that  the  section  had  strongly  and 
directly  in  view  the  vesting  of  the  fee  of  the  holding 
he  purchased  in  the  tenant.  This  both  the  Land 
Commission  and  the  Land  J udge  must  steadily  regard,- 
and  they  are  clearly  bound,  when  possible,  to  appor- 
tion and  redeem  all  superior  interests  necessary  to 
effectuate  that  object.”  Accordingly,  as  a general 
rule,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  all  such  superior 
interests  were  so  redeemed  and  the  holdings  were 
vested  in  the  tenants  without  any  reservation  of  the 
sporting  rights. 

As  to  ( b ),  Sales  of  Estates  through  the  Estates 
Commissioners  under  the  Acts  1903-9— these  sales 
stand  in  a different  position  from  the  other  land 
purchase  sales  as  regards  the  destination  of  the  sport- 
ing rights.  Under  the  Act  of  1903  (section  13)  it  was 
provided  that  on  the  sale  of  an  estate  under  the 
Act  the  sporting  rights,  which  term  included  any 
rights  of  fishing  and  taking  fish,  might  by  agreement 
between  the  vendor  and  the  purchasing  tenants  be 
either  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  or  "bo  expressly 
reserved  to  the  vendor,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
agreement  those  rights  were  to  be  vested  in  the  Land 
Commission.  Section  99,  however,  of  the  same  Act 
provided  that  “ nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any 
sporting  rights  which  were  not  in  the  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  the  vendor  at  the  time  of  sale.”  The 
net  result  of  these  sections  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
In  the  case  of  direct  sales  of  estates  by  landlords  to 
their  tenants  under  the  Acts  of  1903-9,  which  class 
of  sales  constitutes  about  seven-eighths  of  the  estates 
pending  before  the  Estates  Commissioners,  the 
terms  were  arranged  by  the  vendors  direct  with 
their  tenants  who  signed  and  lodged  with  the  Estates 
Commissioners  purchase  agreements  embodying  such 
terms,  and  where  the  vendor  was  in  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sporting  rights  on  his  estate  the  terms  of 
sale  included  the  disposal  of  such  sporting  rights,  and 
the  purchase  agreements  accordingly  provided  for 
their  being  vested  in  the  purchasing  tenants  or  in  the 
vendor  or  in  the  Land  Commission  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  Section  13  (1).  Where,  however,  the 
vendor  had  leased  or  otherwise  conveyed  the  sporting 
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Chairvian — continued. 

rights,  or  such  rights  were  reserved  to  or  were  the 
property  of  a superior  landlord,  then,  as  a general 
rule,  these  rights  (which  in  some  cases  were  exclusive 
rights  and  in  some  cases  concurrent)  did  not  become 
the  subject  of  agreement  between  the  vendor  and  his 
tenants  (save  as  regards  any  concurrent  rights  of  the 
vendor),  and  in  the  purchase  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  vendor  and  the  purchasing  tenants  these  rights 
were  reserved  to  the  superior  landlords  and  the  Hold- 
ings are  accordingly  vested  by  the  Land  Commission 
in  the  purchasing  tenants  subject  to  the  reservation 
of  the  sporting  rights  to  these  superior  landlords. 
In  the  case  of  estates  purchased  by  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners under  sections  6,  7,  and  8 of  the  Act  of 
1903,  and  under  the  Act  of  1909,  the  provisions  of 
sections  13  (1)  and  99  of  the  Act  of  1903  similarly 
apply.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  as  in 
this  class  of  sales  the  estate  is  being  sold  to  the 
Commissioners,  they  are  a party  to  the  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  vendor,  and  therefore  to  the 
disposal  of  the  sporting  rights  the  property  of  the 
vendor,  whereas  in  direct  sales  between  the  vendor 
and  the  tenants  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  the 
Commissioners  are  not  parties  to  the  purchase  agree- 
ments. 

As  to  (c),  Estates  purchased  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  : the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
these  estates  are  conducted  by  the  Board  with  the 
owner,  and  when  the  price  has  been  arranged  the 
estate  is  vested  in  the  Board  by  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, or,  where  the  estate  is  the  subject  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Land  Judge’s  Court,  by  the  Land 
Judge.  If  the  sporting  rights  are  the  property  of  a 
superior  landlord  they  are,  as  a general  rule,  reserved 
to  him.  when  the  property  is  being  vested  in  the 
Board,  but  if  they  become  the  property  of  the  Board, 
and  the  Committee  desire  information  as  regards  the 
manner  in  which  the  Board  have  dealt  with  the  sport- 
ing rights,  the  Committee  will,  I presume,  obtain 
such  information  from  that  Department. 

Information  as  to  how-  the  sporting  rights  in 
connection  with  any  particular  lands  have  been 
dealt  with  on  the  sale  thereof  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts  may  be  obtained  in  the  Land 
Commission  or  the  Land  Registry.  Lands  sold 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  and  vested  in  the 
purchasing  tenants  subject  to  Land  Purchase  Annui- 
ties are,  pursuant  to  the  Local  Registration  of  Title 
(Ireland)  Act,  1891,  compulsorily  registered  in  the 
central  and  local  offices  of  the  Land  Registry.  On 
the  registers  of  that  Department  the  particulars  of 
each  holding  so  vested  are  recorded,  and  on  the 
registry  maps  the  boundaries  of  the  holdings  are 
delineated.  It  is  possible  by  consulting  these  Land 
Registry  maps  and  registers  to  ascertain  who  is  the 
registered  owner  of  the  holding,  the  amount  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Annuity,  the  acreage  of  the  lands ; 
and  where  the  sporting  rights  have  been  specially  dealt 
with  (such  as  reserved  to  a third  party)  a note  to  that 
effect  appears  on  the  register.  Where  there  is  no  such 
note  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  registered  owner  is, 
as  such,  entitled  to  the  sporting  rights  on  the  lands. 

In  the  case  of  pending  sales  under  the  Purchase 
Acts  in  which  purchase  agreements  have  been  lodged 
but  the  purchase  money  has  not  yet  been  advanced 
or  the  holdings  vested  in  the  tenants,  the  purchase 
agreements  in  the  Land  Commission  give  particulars 
of  the  areas  of  the  holdings  and  the  names  of  the 
tenants,  and  specify  whether  the  sporting  rights  are 
to  be  reserved  to  the  vendors  or  otherwise  dealt  with. 

To  illustrate  the  information  which  can  bo  obtained 
from  these  two  Departments,  the  accompanying  maps 
(reproduced  on  a scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile  from 
the  Land  Registry  maps  which  are  on  the  six-inch 
scale)  have  been  prepared,  and  show  the  progress  of 
land  purchase  in  the  water-sheds  of  the  Bandon  River, 
Co.  Cork,  and  the  Owineea  River,  Co.  Donegal.  These 
maps  illustrate  by  distinguishing  colours  : — (a)  (red) 
direct  sales  from  landlord  to  tenants  where  the  hold- 
ings have  been  vested  in  the  tenants;  (b)  (blue)  sales 
of  estates  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  where  the 
lauds  have  been  vested  in  the  Land  Commission  for  re- 
sale to  the  tenants;  (c)  (purple)  sales  of  estates  to 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  where  the  lands  have 
been  vested  in  the  Board  for  re-sale  to  the  tenants ; 
(cl)  (green)  pending  sales,  the  subject  of  proceedings 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  but  not  yet  vested  in 
the  tenants  or  the  Land"  Commission  or  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  as  the  case  may  be. 


Chairman — continued. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  Land  Purchase  in  Ireland 
generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  up  to  the  31st  of 
March,  1910,  5,835,570  acres,  representing  a purchase 
money  of  £60,812,774,  had  been  vested  in  the  purchas- 
ing tenants  or  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  for  re-sale  to  tenants  (including 
2,508,791  acres,  representing  a purchase  money  of 
£24,778,046,  under  the  Acts  1870-96),  and  that 
4,803,811  acres,  representing  an  estimated  purchase 
money  of  £52,363,331,  were  on  that  date  pending  for 
sale  under  the  Acts  of  1903-9.  There  is  no  classifica- 
tion showing  how  the  sporting  rights  have  been  dealt 
with  on  the  lands  sold  otherwise  than  through  the 
Estates  Commissioners.  As  regards  lands  sold  through 
the  Estates  Commissioners  under  the  Acts  of  1903-9, 
the  following  extract  from  their  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1910,  gives  particulars  as  re- 
gards the  sporting  rights  on  estates  vested  by  them 
to  that  date  : — “ In  the  3,511  estates  for  the  purchase 
“ of  which  advances  were  made  during  the  period  from 
“ 1st  November,  1903,  to  the  31st  March,  1910,  the 
“ sporting  rights  were  dealt  with  as  follows  : In  72 
“ estates  exclusive  sporting  l ights  were  reserved  to 
“ superior  landlords.  In  3,438  estates  sporting  rights 
“ within  the  definition  of  section  13,  s.s.  2,  of  the  Irish 
“ Land  Act,  1903,  were  vested  as  follows  : In  2,363 
“ estates  in  the  purchasers;  in  573,  in  the  vendors;  in 
“ 219  in  the  purchasers  concurrently  with  the  superior 
“ landlords;  in  6,  partly  in  the  purchasers  and  partly 
“ in  the  superior  landlord;  in  6,  partly  in  the  pur- 
“ chasers  and  partly  in  the  Land  Commission;  in  50, 
“ in  the  vendors  concurrently  with  the  superior  land- 
“ lords ; in  30,  in  the  Land.  Commission  concurrently 
“ with  the  superior  landlords;  in  65,  partly  in  the  pur- 
“ chasers  and  partly  in  the  vendors;  in  3,  partly  in  tile 
“ vendor  and  partly  in  the  Land  Commission;  and  in 
“ 123,  in  the  Land  Commission.  It  will  be  observed 
“ that  the  number  of  estates  in  which  the  exclusive 
“ sporting  rights  have  been  vested  in  the  Land 
“ Commission  is  small,  and  it  has  not  been  fpiind 
“ that  the  sporting  rights  on  these  estates  are 
“ of  value.  In  5 cases,  however,  the  sporting  rights 
“ have  been  leased  by  the  Commissioners.”  A list  has 
already  been  furnished  to  your  Committee  by  the 
Estates  Commissioners  giving  particulars  of  the 
estates  in  which  the  sporting  rights  have  been  vested 
in  the  Irish  Land  Commission  under  the  Act  of  1903. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  sporting  rights  have  been 
leased  by  the  Commissioners,  it  is  believed  that  there 
were  no  fishing  rights  of  any  appreciable  value. 

Reverting  to  the  specimen  maps  which  have  been 
prepared  to  indicate  the  information  which  can  be 
obtained  in  the  Land  Commission  and  the  Land 
Registry,  and  in  particular  to  the  map  relating  to  the 
Bandon  River,  I think  it  right  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  following  matter.  Take  the 
estate,  No.  207,  on  this  map.  This  estate  was  sold  by 
the  landlord  direct  to  the  tenants  under  the  Act  of 
1903,  and  the  holdings,  together  with  the  sporting 
rights,  have  been  vested  in  the  purchasing  tenants. 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  map  that  this  estate 
abuts  on  the  tidal  portion  of  the  Bandon  River,  and 
in  such  a case  the  presumption  of  law  is  that  the 
bed  and  soil  of  the  river  and  the  fishing  rights  are 
the  property  of  the  Crown  or  some  assignee 
of  the  Crown  but  not  of  the  riparian  owner. 
In  such  a case  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  holdings  vested  in  the  tenants  do  not  include  any 
portion  of  the  bed  of  the  river  or  any  fishing  rights 
thereon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  an  estate 
abutting  on  the  non-tidal  portion  of  the  river  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  owner  of  the  estate  was  entitled 
to  half  of  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river,  in  which  case 
the  tenants’  holdings  would  apparently  include  half 
the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river,  and  if  on  the  vesting  of 
the  holdings  in  the  tenants  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts  the  sporting  rights  were  vested  in  the  tenants, 
they  apparently  are  entitled  to  the  fishing  rights  on 
half  of  the  river  included  in  their  holdings.  These 
presumptions,  however,  are  capable  of  being  rebutted, 
and  it  may  bo  the  fact  that  neither  the  vendor  nor  the 
tenant  was  entitled  to  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Bann  River  where, 
as  is  well  known,  the  entire  bed  and  soil  of  the  river 
and  the  fishing  from  the  sea  to  Lough  Neagh  is  owned 
by  an  outside  owner,  and  is  not  the  property  of  the 
riparian  owners  at  all.  I have  referred  to  this  matter 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Committee  from  drawing  what 
might  prove  to  be  an  unwarranted  conclusion  from 
the  specimen  maps  which  have  been  prepared. 
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Mr.  Gwynn. 

162.  One©  you  know  what  title  the  landlord  had, 
in  what  other  respect  would  such  a map  as  that  be 
misleading? — I do  not  say  misleading,  but  suppose 
that  was  a map  of  the  Bann  river  and  not  of  the 
Bandon  river,  it  would  be  absolutely  misleading.  In 
the  ease  of  the  Bann  river  the  rights  are  the  property 
of  a.  third  party. 

163.  But  you  inquire  in  all  cases? — AVe  investigate 
the  owner’s  title  to  the  lands  ho  is  selling  and  the 
maps  show  these  lands. 

Chairman. 

164.  Those  maps  indicate  properties  that  have 
passed? — The  properties  that  have  passed. 

165.  The  map  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  problem 
upon  that  particular  river? — Yes,  quite  so. 

166.  That  does  not  tell  you  more  than  that  property 
has  passed? — Yes,  quite  so  ; but  possibly  a local  man  in 
five  minutes  could  tell  yon  that  the  whole  of  the  fishery 
belongs  to  a person  other  than  the  riparian  owner  if 
such  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Justine  Ross. 

167.  But  it  is  a map  that  shows  how  far  the  river  is 
tidal  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

The  limit  of  the  tidal  portion  of  this  river  is  fixed 
by  my  Department,  and  is  absolutely  the  legal  limit. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

That  is  what  I want  to  know.  There  is  a record. 

Mr.  Green. 

168.  Yes.  In  those  maps  that  Mr.  Holt  brought  in 
we  show  the  tidal  flow. 

T Fit  ness — The  Land  Registry  maps  will,  I think, 
indicate  that  in  the  case  of  large  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  holdings  of  the  tenant  purchasers 
do  not  include  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river  or  lake, 
while  in  the  case  of  streams  and  small  lakes  the  bound- 
aries of  the  holdings  will  be  marked  out  to  the  middle 
of  the  stream  or  small  lake,  but  these  maps  are  not 
conclusive  and  do  not  rebut  the  presumption  of  law 
to  which  I have  referred. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

169.  Is  there  any  sort  of  legal  distinction  between 
those  cases  of  a large  river  and  a small  river — suppos- 
ing, for  instance,  a man  buys  a holding  abutting  on 
the  Barrow,  and  let  us  assume  that  there  is  no  several 
fishery  there? — The  presumption  of  law  would  be  that 
he  would  own  up  to  the  middle  of  the  river. 

170.  That  is  to  say,  no  matter  how  wide  the  river 
is? — Yes,  no  matter  how  wide  the  river  is.  The 
presumption  would  be  that  the  contract  of  tenancy, 
that  is  the  lease  or  grant  under  which  he  held, 
although  it  was  silent  as  to  the  river,  would  include 
the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

171.  The  same  presumption  would  have  applied  be- 
fore the  Land  Purchase  Acts  at  all,  in  the  case  of  a 
lease? — No  doubt  it  would. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

172.  AVhy  do  the  Land  Registry  maps  make  this  dis- 
tinction between  a large  river  and  a small  river  that 
you  speak  of  in  your  evidence? — That  is  my  experience 
of  what  I have  found.  It  is  really  the  surveyor’s  duty 
more  than  anybody  else’s,  and  if  there  was  a small 
stream  flowing  between  two  holdings  the  surveyor 
making  a map  of  the  holdings — and  undoubtedly  he 
would  be  right  in  doing  so — should  include  the  half 
of  the  stream,  and  the  half  of  a broad  river  like  the 
Shannon  in  the  same  way,  the  wide  one  as  well  as  the 
small  one. 

Mr.  Drennan. 

173.  Mr.  Drcnnan. — May  I say  I was  Chief  Clerk  in 
the  Land  Registry,  and  perhaps  I may  be  able  to  make 
this  point  clear.  The  Land  Registry  maps  are  copied  from 
the  estate  maps  lodged  with  the  Land  Commission  by 
the  vendors.  The  vendor  should  know  ip  the  case  of 


[Dublin. 


Mr.  Drennan. — continued. 

a wide  river  whether  or  not  the  boundary  of  a holding 
terminates  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  consequently 
in  mapping  the  holding  the  vendor’s  surveyor  marks 
on  the  map  the  boundary  of  the  holding  accordingly. 
AVlien  the  Land  Registry  receive  the  maps  from  the 
Land  Commission  they  faithfully  copy  them  on  the 
Registry  maps. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

How  would  the  vendor  know? 


Mr.  Drennan. 

He  would  know  whether  there  was  a several  fishery 
or  whether  it  was  tidal. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

174.  But  I am  assuming  a wide  river  like  the 
Barrow? — Witness — I think  what  Mr.  Drennan  wanted 
to  point  out  was  that  the  Land  Registry  map  copied 
whatever  was  in  the  Land  Commission  map. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

That  only  puts  it  back  another  6tage.  Why  is  this 
difference  made  in  usage? 

Chairman. 

Because  there  is  a difference  in  fact.  It  may  be 
that  the  large  river  may  be  a several  fishery,  and  the 
vendor  furnishes  the  map  as  a matter  of  fact.  That 
is  the  position. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

Then  it  would  seem  to  assume  this,  that  a several 
fishery  was  claimed  in  all  the  large  rivers,  which  I do 
not  understand  to  be  the  case. 


Chairman. 

Mr.  Crookshank’s  observation  does  not  apply  to  all 
rivers,  but  as  a rule. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

175.  Mr.  Drennan  shows  you  the  source  from  which 
the  information  came,  namely,  the  person  who  would 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  is,  the 
vendor.  IFi tness — Of  course,  the  vendor  was  thinking 
of  land  purchase,  lie  was  not  thinking  of  fishery,  when 
he  was  preparing  his  map,  and  he  would  not  enter  into 
any  unnecessary  investigation  as  to  who  was  entitled 
to  the  bed  and  soil  of  a big  river.  If  he  had  the 
slightest  doubt  about  it  he  would  rather  keep  away 
from  that. 

Chairman. 

176.  But  the  fact  that  the  map  was  only  a map  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  would  not  interfere  with  the 
purchasing  tenant  asserting  a right  if  he  had  a right 
to  the  half  of  the  bed  of  the  river? — Quite  so.  That 
is  my  opinion. 

177-.  The  map  would  not  preclude  him? — It  would 
not.  The  map  is  not  Conclusive  on  that  point. 


Mr.  Green. 

At  all  events,  whatever  his  title  might  have  been, 
the  purchasing  tenant  only  purchased  what  was  sold 
coloured  on  the  vendor’s  map. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

No,  that  is  not  at  all  certain.  He  might  go  beyond 
the  map.  The  map  is  not  conclusive  against  him. 


The  Committee  adjourned  for  luncheon,  resuming  at 


Mr.  C.  H.  Crooksiiank — continued. 
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MINUTES  UP  EVIDENCE. 


24  March,  1911.] 


Mr.  Charles  Boland,  examined. 


[Dublin. 


Chairman. 

178.  What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Boland? — Chief 
Valuer  to  the  Valuation  Office. 

179.  Your  evidence  is  with  regard  to  the  maps? — 
To  the  maps. 

18Q.  You  say  that  the  portions  coloured  yellow  on 
the  one-inch  maps  show  unsold  land  adjoining  the 
various  rivers  under  investigation? — Yes. 

181.  And  the  violet  line  in  each  case  indicates  the 
estate  boundary? — Yes. 

182.  And  each  schedule  under  the  heading  of  Unsold 
Lands  gives  the  number  of  tenants  on  each  property 
whose  holdings  adjoin  the  river? — Yes. 

183.  Where  are  the  schedules? — Attached  to  the 
map. 

184.  You  say  where  the  owner  of  the  lands  has  no 
tenant  an  asterisk  is  placed  opposite  his  name? — Yes, 
where  the  owner  is  in  occupation. 

185.  In  the  schedules  referring  to  the  Co.  Donegal 
rivers  a note  is  made  where  a fishery  is  valued  for 
rating  purposes  in  the  valuation  lists,  stating  the 
situation,  rated  occupier,  and  net  annual  value? — 
Yes. 

186.  That  is  three  rivers? — Yes. 

187.  You  say  all  the  fishery  valuations  in  the  two 
Co.  Cork  rivers  are  given  in  a separate  schedule  in 
which  the  reference  numbers  from  48  to  the  end  in 


Chairman — continued. 

the  case  of  the  Lee,  and  from  243  to  the  end  in  that 
of  the  Bandon  river  indicate  fisheries  adjoining  un- 
sold lands? — Yes.  I put  'those  in  a separate  schedule 
because  they  were  so  numerous. 

Mr.  Justice  Eoss. 

188.  You  have  no  way  of  indicating  lands  that  are 
contracted  to  be  sold? — They  are  marked  green.  Those 
have  been  marked  by  the  Land  Registrj’ — where 
originating  applications  have  been  lodged. 

Chairman. 

Now,  on  behalf  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
we  asked  Mr.  Doran  if  he  would  come  here  and  give 
evidence,  but  he  happened  to  be  down  in  the  Co. 
Galway  at  the  time  the  application  was  made,  and  he 
had  to  go  back  there  on  important  duty.  Ho  had  not 
time  to  prepare  a statement  of  evidence,  and  he  asked 
that  his  examination  might  be  deferred  till  a later 
period.  But  with  regard  to  ono  river  that  we  are  in- 
quiring into,  that  is  the  Owcneea,  the  Board  bought  a 
property  adjoining  that  river,  and  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  as  the  Solicitor  of  the  Board  had  the 
papers  he  should  just  come  over  and  say  a word  or 
two  on  the  subject,  and  'I  will  ask  him  to  do  so  now. 


Mr.  John  O’Connor,  examined. 


Chairman. 

189.  Mr.  O’Connor,  you  are  Solicitor  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board?— I am  Solicitor  to  the  Board. 

190.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  of  the  estate  which  adjoins 
the  Owcneea  river  in  the  Co.  Donegal?— Yes. 

191.  The  Tredcnnick  Estate?— Yes.  The  river  adjoins 
it  for  a very  long  distance,  on  one  side  only,  for' per- 
haps a mile  or  two.  The  Board  when  they  purchased 
that  estate  paid  a sum  of  about  £400  for  the  fishery 
rights,  that  is'  in  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
fishery  on  the  Oweneea  river. 


Mr.  Justice  Eoss. 

192.  It  was  a several  fishery? — No,  my  lord,  it  was 
an  appurtenant  to  the  estate ; a several  fishery  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  an  appurtenant. 

193.  You  say  you  gave  £400?— £400.  That  is  the 
amount  added  to  the  purchase  price  for  the  value  of 
the  fishery.  It  used  to  set  for  £100  a year,  I believe. 

Chairman. 

194.  That  was  £100  gross  or  £100  net?— £100  gross. 

195.  At  any  rate,  the  valuation  for  the  purposes  of 
sale  was  £400  ? — Yes. 

196.  Now,  when  the  estate  passed  to  the  tenants, 
what  arrangement  was  made  with  regard  to  that 
river?— The  fishery  rights  were  reserved  on  the  sale 
agreements.  The  object  of  the  Board  was  to  Have 
those  rights  vested  in  such  a way  that  the  .profits 
should  enure  for  the  benefit  of  the  riparian  proprie- 
tors, not  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  their  hold- 
ings, nor  to  the  extent  of  their  holdings  on  the  river, 
but  equally  amongst  them  all. 


Mr.  Justice  Eoss. 

197.  So  that  the  small  tenant  who  would  only  ha 
100  yards  abutting  on  the  river  would  receive  just 
much  as  the  man  who  had  300  yards? — Yes,  my  loi 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  man  with  100  yai 
°°"W  d2.u  8 ™Uch  fishinS  as  tIle  man  with  much  mo. 

1J».  then  it  was  on  the  principle  of  the  amount 
ownership  right  that  he  could  exercise  over  t 
river  that  was  the  principle  on  which  they  distribut 
the  compensation?— Yes,  on  the  right  of  access. 


Chairman. 

199.  Now,  what  happened — I believe  things  did  not 
go  quite  smoothly  as  regards  the  organisation  of  the 
tenants? — No;  there  were  some  difficulties  with  some 
of  them,  but  I think  they  are  being  got  over  now ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  this  is  the  arrangement  which 
is,  on  foot.  Father  MacFadden,  who  is  the  Parish 
Priest,  paid  the  Board  for  these  fishery  rights,  and  ho 
is  farming  them  out  as  best  he  can.  I believe  he 
raised  the  money  by  a loan.  The  idea  is  that  ho 
is,  out-of  the  profits  of  the  fishery,  to  pay,  first  of  all, 
the  expenses;  secondly,  to  repay  the  interest  of  the 
loan ; thirdly,  to  repay  the  loan  itself,  and  afterwards 
to  apply  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  riparian 
owners. 

Mr.  Justice  Eoss. 

200.  To  what  purpose  is  the  loan  applied? — The  pay- 
ment of  the  Board  for  the  purchased  rights. 

Chairman. 

The  Board  reserved  the  fishery  rights  of  that  river. 
They  valued  them  at  £400.  Then  they  proposed  that 
they  should  be  vested  in  the  tenants  subject  to  the 
redemption  of  that  £400? 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

201.  Along  what  length  of  the  river  does  that  go, 
may  I ask? — Witness — The  Tredcnnick  Estate? — 
about  three  and  a half  miles  on  the  south  bank. 


Mr.  Green. 

202.  There  are  two  rivers  near  the  estate.  The 
O wen  tucker  is  not  supposed  to  be  of  much  value  as  a 
fishing  river;  and  here  is  the  Kilraine,  another? — Yes, 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 


203.  Then  there  was  no  question  of  netting  rights 
at  the  mouth,  or  anything  like  that?— No. 

204.  Any  question  of  netting  rights  at  all?— No. 


Mr.  Justice  Eoss. 

one  Sathef,  MacFadden  had  the  whole  thing?— Yes. 
fub-  Ho  collects  the  money  from  the  fishery  at  any 
rate  and  he  pays  interest  on  the  loan  and  distributes 
the  biuance  amongst  those  entitled  to  it?— Yes  and 
pays  off  part  of  the  loan.  I do  not  think  the  tenantry 
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Mil.  John  O’Connor — continued. 


[Do  JILIN. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. — continued, 
have  yet  come  in  for  any  profits  out  of  it,  because  the 
arrangement  is  only  recently  entered  into,  and  he 
could  not  possibly  have  made  enough  profit  out  of  it 
for  that.  The  object  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  this 
fishery  was  this.  They  wished  to  vest  the  rights  of 
the  ■profit  a prendre,  l may  call  it,  arising  from  the 
fishery,  to  make  it  '.an  appurtenant  inseparable  from 
and  belonging  to  each  particular  holding,  so  that  a 
man  could  not  sell  and  realise  the  fishery  apart  from 
the  holding,  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  do,  and 
which  he  could  do,  of  course,  if  it  was  a several  fishery. 


Chairman. 

207.  That  was,  in  fact,  to  oblige  co-operation? — Yes. 
to  oblige  co-operation  and  to  secure  all  the  benefit 
of  the  fishery.  That  arrangement  is  only  in  a tenta- 
tive condition  at  present.  The  deeds  have  not  been 
finally  settled  yet,  and  in  the  meantime  Father 
MacFadden  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  name  of  the  Board 
in  legally  prosecuting  trespassers,  and  so  on. 

208.  In  fact,  he  is  placed  in  full  authority  by  the 
Board  acting  in  trust  for  the  tenants? — Yes,  quite  so. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 


SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

SATURDAY,  1st  APRIL,  1911, 
AT  11  A-M., 

At  4,  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir.  DAVID  HARREL,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  P.C.  (Chairman.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ross,  p.c.  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Gwynn,  m.p. 

The  Right  Hon.  Frederick  S.  Wrench,  p.c.  | Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b.,  m.a.  ’ 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were  signed  by  the  Chairman. 
Mu.  George  Hewson,  examined. 


Chairman. 

209.  You  reside,  I believe,  in  the  Co.  Leitrim? — 
Yes,  Dromahair. 

210.  You  are  a Justice  of  Peace  of  the  County? — 
Yes. 

211.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  river  Lennan? — I am. 

212.  In  what  capacity  do  you  act  there? — I am 
agent  to  Sir  Harry  Stewart,  who  is  my  brother-in-law. 

213.  Now,  do  you  say  the  tidal  portion  of  these 
waters  extends  from  the  weir  above  the  bridge  at 
Ramelton  to  below  Aughnish? — Yes. 

214.  How  is  it  fished? — There  are  a couple  of  boxes 
on  the  weir  with  two  King’s  Gaps,  and  it  is  also  fished 
with  nets  principally  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June  and  July.  The  open  season  -for  boxes  and 
nets  is  from  the  4th  of  February  to  the  19th  of  August. 

215.  What  is  the  length  of  the  fishable  portion  of 
the  river  Lennan? — Witness — Do  you  mean  tidal  or 
non-tidal  ? 

216.  The  tidal  and  non-tidal  altogether? — I could 
let  you  know  that  from  the  scale  of  the  map  in  a few 
minutes. 

217.  Just  give  it  roughly? — I should  think  that  there 
is  from  two  to  three  miles  of  sea  or  tidal  fishing, 
and  just  above  the  weir  there  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Pool,  which  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length, 
running  from  the  Mill  Falls  to  the  weir.  And  sifter 
that  there  is  Lough  Fern,  which  is  fivo  miles  as  the 
river  runs.  And  then  there  is  the  river  Kilmacrenan 
running  up  to  Gartan,  which  is,  I believe,  another 
nine  or  ten  miles  as  the  river  runs. 

218.  Can  you  give  us  where  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  defined? — Yes,  that  is  on  the  map. 

219.  Will  you  describe  where  it  is  without  using 
the  map,  just  to  have  it  on_the  note? — It  is  from  a 
point  in  Ballylcenny  to  a point  of  Aughnish  Island. 
There  is  a certificate  for  fixed  nets  which  will  give  you 
all  that. 


Chairman — continued. 

220.  Now,  where  is  the  rod  fishing  principally  car- 
ried on? — The  rod  fishing  is  principally  carried  on 
in  the  Pool,  which  is  above  the  Weir  and  below  the 
Mill  Falls  at  Ramelton.  It  is  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  long  and  is  a very  famous  fishing  pool,  and  that 
is  the  principal  part  of  the  rod  fishery  all  the  season 
to  the  end  of  May.  About  March,  perhaps,  you  will 
get  a few  fish  between  that  and  Lough  Fern,  and  then 
in  May,  June  and  July  Lough  Fern  fishing  is  fairly 
good,  and  I believe  the  upper  river  is  fairly  good, 
though  I have  never  fished  it.  The  fishing  of  Kilma- 
crenan river  is  best  late.  The  rod  fishing  ends  on  the 
1st  of  November. 

221.  You  say  that  the  fish  coming  up  from  the  sea 
stop  in  the  pool  till  the  middle  of  April? — Most  of 
them  do. 

222.  Both  sides  of  the  river  are  in  Sir  Harry 
Stewart’s  hands  at  this  point? — At  this  point,  yes. 

223.  Does  he  intend  to  sell? — No. 

224.  Now,  above  the  Mill  Falls,  you  say  again  that 
the  property  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  about  two 
miles  belongs  to  Sir  Harry? — Yes. 

225.  How  is  the  land  held? — The  land  is  held  by 
judicial  tenants,  or  was  held  by  judicial  tenants  and 
lease  holders,  and  agreements  for  purchase  have  been 
entered  into  with  them,  about  three  years  ago. 

226.  Have  the  fishing  rights  been  reserved? — The 
fishing  rights  are  reserved  to  Sir  Harry. 

227.  There  is  a several  fishery  claimed  in  the  upper 
waters  of  this  estate? — Yes. 

228.  Is  public  fishing  prevented? — No. 

229.  That  is  rod  fishing? — Rod  fishing. 

230.  And  rod  fishing  only? — Rod  fishing  only. 

231.  Can  anyone  fish  on  that  stretch  of  river? — 
Yes. 

232.  Between  Lough  Fern  and  Clarah  you  say  also 
there  are  a few  salmon  caught  on  the  rod? — Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


1st  April,  1911.]  Mb.  Geokge  IIewson — continued.  [Dublin. 


Chairman — continued. 

233.  But  most  of  the  fish  push  on  to  Lough  Fern? — 
Yes.  There  are  a few  parts  between  Clarah  and 
Lough  Fern  where  fish  are  caught. 

234.  Where  does  the  river  Lennan  rise? — Tire  Len- 
nan  proper  rises  in  Gartan  Lough.  There  are  other 
streams  that  go  into  Gartan  Lough  and  feed  it,  such 
as  tlie  Bullaba  river  and  another;  the  Black  Sheelin, 
I think  they  call  it.  Those  are  the  places  where  the 
fish  spawn,  up  between  Lough  Fern  and  Gartan 
Lough,  and  also  in  this  Bullaba  water  and  the  upper 

235.  Are  the  fish  disturbed  in  the  spawning? — Oh, 
one  has  to  watch  them. 

236.  But  the  watching  is  successful? — I think  very 
fairly  so.  Of  course,  I should  think  there  is  occasional 
poaching  with  a “ candle  ” and  a gaff,  but  I think 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  well  preserved  as  most 
places.  You  see  there  is  not  a very  large  stretch  of 
spawning  grounds,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  look  after  them. 

237.  Does  Sir  Harry  Stewart  keep  this  river  in  his 
own  hands  or  is  it  rented? — Well,  he  fishes  the  tidal 
water  himself  with  nets.  Some  years  he  fishes  the 
Pool  himself  and  other  years  he  lets  it.  He  has,  as'  a 
matter  of  fact,  let  it  for  the  last  two  years. 

238.  Has  he  any  other  portion  of  the  river  rented? 
—No. 

239.  Except  the  Pool? — Except  the  Pool. 

240.  No  other  portion? — No.  We  do  all  the  box 
fishing  and  net  fishing  ourselves. 

241.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  this  river 
produces  on  the  average? — No,  I have  not.  If  you 
like  to  know  the  amount  of  fish  killed  in  1909-10,  it 
represented  a weight  of  22,0274  lbs. 

242.  What  number  of  fish  would  that  weight  repre- 
sent?— We  killed  exactly  300  on  the  rod. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

243.  That  is  only  in  the  Pool? — Only  in  the  Pool. 

244.  That  says  nothing  about  the  upper  river? — 
Nothing  about  the  upper  river.  I can  give  you  no 
statistics  about  that.  We  killed  560  in  the  boxes  and 
651  in  the.  nets. 

Chairman. 

245.  What  is  the  total? — 1,511. 

246.  Then  the  fish  were  considerably  over  the  aver- 
age of  10  lbs.  a-piece? — Yes.  That  was  for  1909-10. 
They  averaged  over  10  lbs.  a fish — 10  lbs. 
8 ounces.  The  fish  are  running  rather  heavier  this 
year  than  last,  and  I think  the  average  is  over  a 
pound  better  this  year  than  last. 

247.  Where  are  those  fish  sent  to? — They  are  sent 
to  Barbour,  of  Billingsgate,  as  a rule. 

248.  Is  it  an  early  river? — It  is  an  early  river. 
There  are  a few  fish  running  in  December,  and  they 
run  all  January,  that  is,  into  the  Pool ; and  they  do 
not  leave  the  Pool  as  a rule.  Just  as  regards  that  I 
should  like  to  say,  too,  that  for  a couple  of  years  we 
marked  a few  kelts,  but  we  never  heard  any  more 
about  them,  and  accordingly  we  stopped  doing  so. 

249.  When  does  the  fishing  terminate? — The  net 
fishing  ends  on  the  19th  of  August,  the  rod  fishing 
on  the  1st  of  November. 

250.  The  bulk  of  the  fish  are  caught  early  in  the 
season? — Yes,  the  bulk  of  the  spring  fish  : grilse  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  best 
of  the  rod-fishing  time  would  be  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April;  and  May  was  pretty  good  last 
year.  In  June  and  July  we  practically  catch  no  fish  in 
that  lower  pool,  on  the  rod. 

251.  Now,  you  spoke  of  fishing  rights  being  re- 
served on  property  sold? — I said  that  with  respect 
to  Sir  Harry  Stewart’s  property  the  right  of  fishing 
was  reserved,  and  we  claim  a several  fishery. 

252.  Is  your  claim  to  a several  fishery  likely  to  be 
disputed? — Well,  the  only  way  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  be  disputed  would  be  that  if  others  put  on  nets 
we  should  certainly  prosecute  them.  But  we  have 
always  allowed  the  public  to  fish  ~-ith  a rod,  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  make  any  change. 

253.  As  regards  this  river,  in  the  event  of  any 
properties  being  sold  will  you  intervene  to  say  that 
the  fishing  rights  are  the  rights  of  a several  fishery 
belonging  to  Sir  Harry  Stewart? — That  is  asking  me 
to  commit  myself  to  a large  order  which  I should  not 
care  to  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 


Chairman — continued. 

254.  But  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  you  are 
not  apprehensive  as  regards  injury  to  this  fishery 
by  the  transfer  of  property? — No;  not  at  regards  this 
fishery. 

255.  It  has  been  a very  steady  river  as  regards 
produce? — Yes,  very  fairly  so. 

256.  Is  the  year  you  gave  us,  1909-10,  beyond  the 
average  year? — The  year  1909-10/ was  a good  year. 

257.  A good  year? — A distinctly  good  year. 

258.  And  it  would  be  a little  above  the  average? — 
Yes,  above  the  average,  that  is  for  1909-10.  There  was 
a curious  fact  about  it  that  the  spring  fishing  was 
excellent  and  we  had  a record  year,  and  the  grilse 
fishing  was  equally  good.  Just  to  give  you  a com- 
parison— In  June,  1909,  we  killed  459  fish,  whereas 
in  June,  1910,  we  only  killed  266.  In  July,  1909,  we 
killed  552  fish,  whereas  in  July,  1910,  we  killed  282; 
and  that  I attribute  to  the  very  groat  increase  in  the 
netting  of  the  grilse. 

259.  Where  was  that  netting  carried  on? — That 
would  be  carried  on  on  the  coast  outside.  I should 
like,  if  I might,  at  this  moment,  if  it  was  convenient, 
just  to  say  how  that  netting  has  increased. 

260.  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  IIewson,  when  you 
say  outside? — In  the  open  sea. 

261.  Beyond  the  three  miles  limit? — Oh,  right  away 
outside  Lough  Swilly,  and  west  and  south  of  it  up  at 
Tory  Island. 

262.  Just  toll  us  how  that  affects  the  inland 
fishery? — In  1900  there  were  26  drift  net  licences 
issued  by  the  Letterkenny  Conservators.  In  1910 
there  were  214  drift  net  licences  issued.  In  1907, 
when  the  thing  was  beginning  to  become  serious,  we 
chartered  a steamer,  having  the  assent  of  the  Con- 
servators, to  look  after  the  drift  net  fishing  round 
the  coast,  because  we  were  informed  they  were  fishing 
Sundays  and  Mondays  and  every  day,  and  there  was 
no  watching  of  them  at  all.  The  cost  of  the  steamer 
was  guaranteed  by  persons  interested. 

263.  You  could  not  reduce  the  number  of  the  nets, 
but  what  you  wanted  to  see  to  was  the  regularity  of 
the  fishing? — Well,  it  did  reduce  the  number  of  the 
nets  very  much.  I suppose  it  was  a question  of 
taking  out  licences.  There  were  227  in  1907,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  178.  They  wont  up  to  192  in  1909, 
and  in  1910  they  have  gone  up  again  to  214.  The 
point  I want  to  develop  is,  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  to  appreciably  benefit  the  fisheries,  as  I think 
it  is  very  likely  you  will  consider  something  should 
be  done,  that  something  should  be  done  all  round. 
I mean  if  upper  water  rights  are  going  to  be  in  any 
way  curtailed  or  interfered  with,  I think  lower  water 
and  outside  rights  should  also  be  looked  after. 

264.  In  this  you  refer  to  fishing  outside  the  three 
miles  limit? — Outside  the  three  miles  limit,  but  if  you 
want  to  keep  your  fisheries  there  is  no  use  in  killing 
all  your  fish  out  at  sea. 

265.  What  are  the  legal  periods  for  fishing  out- 
side?— Well,  I assume  that  they  can  fish  with  nets 
any  time  they  like  between  the  4th  of  February  and 
the  19th  of  August,  but  I suppose  that  the  weather  is 
practically  only  suitable  in  June  and  July.  I am 
merely  assuming  that. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

266.  Any  time  outside  those  dates? — As  a matter  of 
practice,  I believe  that  drift  net  fishing  is  carried 
on  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

267.  I know  that,  but  I understood  yon  to  say  that 
they  could  fish  between  the  19th  of  August  and  the 
4th  of  February.  You  mean  that  that  was  the  time 
that  they  could  not  fish? — That  they  could  not 'fish. 
From  tiie  4th  of  February  to  the  19th  of  August  I 
take  it  that  they  could  fish. 

Chairman. 

268.  You  spoke  of  their  fishing  on  Sunday  and 
every  day.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  that? — 
There  certainly  is  supposed  to  be  a-  weekly  close  time, 
which  I take  it  should  be  observed  at-  sea  as  in  any 
other  place. _ 

269.  AVhat  is  that? — From  Saturday  morning  to 
Monday  morning. 

270.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  outside  sea  fish- 
ing?— For  salmon  I assume  it  does. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ±RISH  INLAND  FISHERIES 
lsi  April,  1911.]  Mr.  George  Hewson — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

2-71.  Did  the  presence  of  your  steamer  lead  to  that 
law  being  complied  with?— We  certainly  saw  that  the 
boats  fishing  had  licences,  and  also  that  they  had 
their  nets  on  board  at  the  proper  times.  The  Conser- 
vators paid  £266  for  the  steamer  in  19G7.  In  1908  we 
paid  £182,  and  in  1909  £170.  In  1910  we  altered  our 
plan  and  put  on  a motor  boat. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

272.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  that  you  strongly 
object  to  drift  netting? — Not  altogether.  I do  not 
object  to  the  drift  netting  qua  drift  netting,  but  I 
think  that  there  should  be  some  regulation  made  as 
to  the  length  of  nets  and  as  to  where  those  drift  nets 
should  fish ; and  I also  say  that  drift  netting  should 
be  looked  after  by  some  public  body  in  order  to  see 
that  it  is  carried  on  lawfully.  Note  that  by  a public 
body  I mean  a Government  department.  It  should  be 
one  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  Coastguard,  who  might 
be  reinforced  at  certain  points  and  be  provided  with 
launches. 

Chairman. 

273.  In  fact,  that  a public  body  should  do  what 
your  steamer  did? — I think  so. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

274.  Is  not  your  steamer  run  by  a public  body? — 
It  is_run  by  the  Conservators. 

275.  Are  not  they  a public  body? — Yes;  what  I 
means  is,  that  if  wo  had  not  the  money  we  could  not 
do  it. 

276.  I suppose  it  is  the  number  of  drift  net  licences 
that  enables  you  to  put  on  the  steamer?— To  a large 
extent  yes,  but  we  did  it  before  we  got  the  drift  net 
licence  money. 

277.  Whom  was  the  drift  net  licence  money  going  to 
then? — You  see,  they  were  not  being  paid  for  till  we 
put  on  the  steamer,  and  what  we  maintain  is  that  the 
fact  of  our  putting  on  the  steamer  made  a great 
many  boats  take  out  licences  that  were  not,  talcing 
them  out  before. 

278.  I remember  hearing  that  a great  many  of  the 
nets  were  run  by  a London  firm  who  paid  the 
licence? — I should  think  it  was  very  likely. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

279.  What  did  you  mean  by  suggesting  that  drift 
netting  should  be  restricted  to  certain  places? — Well, 
I think  they  ought  not  to  come  within  a certain 
limit:  and  I think  that  the  length  of  the  nets  ought 
also  to  be  restricted.  As  the  law  stands  at  present.  I 
believe  if  you  could  carry  20  miles  of  a net  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  you  setting  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

280.  On  a £3  licence? — I do  not  see  what  is  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

281.  What  is  the  usual  length  in  that  part  of  the 
country?— I think  they  go  to  500  and  600  yards,  and 
more,  I believe. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

282.  We  have  heard  of  1,200  yards? — -I  have  heard 
that  they  go  to  a mile,  but  I cannot  say  so  from  my 
own  experience. 

283.  I should  say  1,200  was  the  usual  thing? — 1 
should  think  that  is  more  like  it,  but  I do  not  want 
to  exaggerate.  I am  told  that  several  nets  are  often 
fastened  together  to  make  one  net. 

Chairman. 

284.  Who  is  to  place  a limit  ou  the  length  of  the 
nets? — I should  think  if  there  is  to  be  legislation  on 
this  whole  subject  of  fisheries,  that  should  be  done 
by  legislation. 

285.  Is  there  any  way  at  present  by  which  the  nets 
can  be  limited  in  length? — I assume  that  if  you  asked 
for  an  inquiry,  and  asked  for  a by-law,  you  might  or 
might  not  get  it,  and  if  you  got  that  by-law  it  might 
or  might  not  bo  upset  by  the  Privy  Council.  That 
appears  to  be  the  only  way'  you  can  do  it  now,-  and 
Mr.  Green,  I am  sure,  knows  more  about  that  than 
I do. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

286.  You  said  that  lately  you  used  a motor  boat? — 
Yes;  we  have  put  a motor  boat  oh  it..  • 


[Dublin. 


Mr.  Wrench — continued. 

287.  Is  that  more  satisfactory  than  the  steamer? — 
Well,  it  is  cheaper.  It  came  to  £83  less  last  year. 

288.  Aiid  did  as  much  work? — I think  the  work  is 
rather  better,  because  we  had  to  charter  this  steamer 
from  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  the  thing  was  not 
as  satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been,  as  the  crew  of 
the  steamer  was  not  used  to  this  class  of  job. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

289.  Where  do  you  run  your  motor  boat  to  and 
from? — From  Glen  Head  to  Bloody  Foreland. 

290.  Do  you  not  control  the  fishing  west  of  Bloody 
Foreland? — Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

291.  Then  the  steamer  when  she  gets  to  Bloody 
Foreland  is  practically  in  Tory  Sound? — Well,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  map  first.  You  see  that  the 
Letterkenny  District  runs,  I believe,  from  Rossen 
Point  to  Malin  Head.  Then  those  nets  out  at  sea  have 
practically  knocked  off  all  the  small  nets  inside  of 
Lough  Swilly  that  used  to  be  run  by  the  Inch  fisher- 
men there.  The  Inch  fishermen  used  all  to  fish  inside 
Lough  Swilly,  and  now  they  practically  find  that 
there  is  no  use  in  shooting  nets  there. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

292.  Did  they  fish  drift  nets? — They  fish  small  drift 
nets. 

Chairman. 

293.  Do  those  observations  of  yours  as  to  drift  nets 
out  at  sea  apply  to  any  other  river  beyond  the  Len- 
nan? — I think  they  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned. 

294.  I mean  the  other  river  that  you  refer  to  in 
your  notes? — Yes. 

295.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  fishing  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Lennan,  that  is,  in  the  tidal  water? — 
Well,  practically  there  is  very  little  fishing  in  the 
tidal  water  now',  because  the  people  who  used  to  fish 
there,  that  is  the  Inch  fishermen,  have  left  off  taking 
out  licences. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

296.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  very  little  fishing  other 
than  what  you  do  yourselves? — Other  than  what  we 
do  ourselves  and  what  is  done  out  at  sea. 

297.  What  you  do  is  not  with  a drift  net? — No,  with 
a fixed  draft  net  of  120  yards  length. 

298.  What  do  you  mean  by  a fixed  draft  jiet? — 
A net  that  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  worked  round. 

299.  That  is  not  a common-law  right  of  fishing,  is 
it? — You  have  to  get  a certificate  for  it. 

Chairman. 

300.  There  is  one  end  fixed  to  the  shore? — One  fixed 
to  the  shore  or  to  a boat,  and  then  it  is  rowed  round 
and  taken  in.  There  are  other  places  where  they  have 
absolutely  fixed  nets,  but  we  have  not  got  any.  They 
have  nets  fixed  right  across,  but  we  have  not  got  that. 

Mr.  Green. 

301.  Do  you  know  whether  free  fishing  on  the  Len- 
nan has  been  interfered  with  recently  owing  to  the 
operation  of  Land  Purchase? — Not  that  I have  heard 
of. 

302.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the  free  places 
on  the  Lennan  have  been  sold?— As  I said  be- 
fore, Sir  Harry  Stewart  claims  several  fishery  over 
the  whole  of  those  upper  waters,  but  he  lias  never 
interfered,  nor  have  I heard  of  any  other  people  inter- 
fering with  them.  Just  as  regards  the  Lennan,  as  you 
do  mention  it,  perhaps  I might  make  a suggestion.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  pertinent  to  this  inquiry, 
but  I think  that  perhaps  the  fishing  there  runs  a little 
too  long,,  as  I know  that  a lot  of  fish  having  spawn 
are  caught  late  in  October,  which  I think  should  be 
still  left  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

303.  Have  you  applied  to  have  the  season  opened 
earlier  ? — No. 

304.  You  know  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so 
under  the  now  Act? — Yes. 

305.  And  you  have  not  thought  it  worth  your  while 
to  do  that? — A fishery  inquiry  is  a thing  that  has  to 
bo  carefully  considered  in  all  its  bearings  before  one 
asks  for  it.  I'  think  that  probably  it  would  pay  us 
to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Green. 

306.  Do  not  a great  many  anglers  come  to  Kil- 
maerennan  for  the  sake  of  the  free  angling?  Yes. 

307.  And  is  not  that  an  advantage  to  the  country 
about  there? — I think  so. 

308.  And  does  it  not  give  employment  to  boats  and 
car-owners,  and  gillies?— Well  yes,  to  boats,  and  I 
understand  that  a good  deal  of  fishing  is  done  on 
that  upper  water. 

309.  So  that  the  existence  of  free  angling  brings 
a number  of  tourists  and  people  of  that  kind  to  the 
country? — A great  number,  and  I think  that  free 
angling  where  it  is  carried  on  in  a proper  sportsman- 
like way  does  not  do  a river  the  smallest  harm. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

310.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  fact  that  the 
angling  on  the  Lennan  has  always  been  free  to  the 
people  on  the  banks  has  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  very  much  less  poaching 
on  that  river  than  on  most  rivers  in  Ireland? — I think 
so.  I think  we  are  all  rather  a happy  family  there, 
and  that  there  is  less  poaching  there  than  in  most 
places.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  though  I am  not  an 
expert,  and  I may  be  quite  wrong,  that  it  is  a great 
damage  when  fish  that  have  not  spawned  are  caught 
in  the  spawning  season,  as  you  lose  all  those  millions 
of  eggs  that  those  fish  would  lay.  I am  not  so  abso- 
lutely certain  that  killing  kelts  does  the  river  very 
much  harm. 

311.  Would  not  you  agree  with  me  that  you  could 
rectify  that  by  taking  steps  to  get  your  river  opened 
earlier  and  closed  earlier? — I dare  say.  I think  there 
is  a good  deal  in  what  you  say. 

312.  About  the  question  of  poaching,  have  you  ever 
heard  of  people  poisoning  the.  Lennan? — Only  with 
lime  water  and  flax  water. 

313.  The  flax  water  is  an  accident,  of  course? — Not 
altogether  an  accident,  but  sometimes. 

314.  I have  seen  the  Lennan  full  of  fish  killed  by 
flax  water,  but  nobody  was  lifting  the  fish,  so  that  it 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  killing  the  fish? — Oh  no,  but 
they  open  their  flax  dams  heedlessly  and  turn  the 
water  in  and  don’t  care. 

314. \.  But  have  you  known  any  case  of  the  Lennan 
being  poisoned  with  a view  to  killing  the  fish? — No; 
never  heard  of  it. 

315.  Or  of  dynamite  being  used? — No;  never  heard 
of  that  either. 

316.  Have  you  heard  of  auy  prosecutions  for  poach- 
ing there? — Oh  yes,  there  have  been. 

317.  Frequently? — Yes. 

318.  What  sort  of  poaching? — Generally  gaff. 

319.  If  you  compare  that  with  the  Owineca  or  any 
other  river  you  happen  to  know,  I don’t  know  if  you 
agree  with  me  that  poaching  on  the  Lennan  is  a much 
less  organised  business? — I do  not  think  there  is 
much  organised  poaching.  I think  it  is  just  a ques- 
tion of  a few  blackguards. 

320.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  fact  that 
the  Lennan  was  a free  river  to  the  people  fishing  it 
made  it  their  interest  to  see  that  there  would  be  no 
poaching? — There  is  also  this,  that  it  has  not  got  the 
miles  of  hinterland  that  most  of  the  other  rivers 
have,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  watch.  I think  that 
probably  all  these  facts  come  in. 

321.  And  do  you  think  it  is  better  because  there  is 
more  deep  water  in  it? — Yes.  But  speaking  as  a lower- 
water  person,  my  view  of  the  question  there  is  that 
I should  not  like  to  see  a net  in  the  upper  waters, 
either  in  Lough  Fern  or  any  other  place,  assuming 
that  the  public  had  a right  to  do  it,  which  I do  not 
admit  for  a moment;  but  taking  it  as  a typical  river, 
I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any  netting  up  there, 
because  probably  it  would  bo  killing  the  goose  for  the 
golden  egg. 

Chairman. 

322.  There  is  no  netting  there  at  present?— Not 
that  I am  aware  of ; indeed,  I am  sure  not ; but  taking 
it  as  a typical  river,  and  assuming  that  people  had 
nets  all  along  that  river,  I think  that  if  that  right 
was  taken  away  from  them  by  law  they  should  have 
some  compensating  rights  the  other  way. 

323.  How  do  you  mean  exactly? — Well,  I mean 
proper  supervision  and  restriction  of  netting  at  sea, 
and  possibly  (and  I am  speaking  now  against  myself) 
a few  hours  extra  close  time  with  regard  to  the  nets 
and  boxes  at  the  estuary,  and,  taking  rivers  gener- 
ally, a much  better  attempt  made  do  destroy  pike,  etc. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

324.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  Lennan,  of  course? 
— That  does  not  apply  to  the  Lennan,  but  I should 
think  to  Donegal  rivers. 

325.  There  is  no  pike  in  Donegal.  But  all  this 
would  be  in  favour  of  an  increase  in  rod  fishing? — 
An  increase  in  rod  fishing. 

326.  And  you  would  not  like  to  net  the  upper  part 
of  the  river? — No;  if  you  net  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  you  kill  your  breeding  fish  there,  which  hits 
everybody. 


Chairman. 

327.  Certainly.  I take  it  that  you  mean  that  if  you 
place  restrictions  on  and  prevent  netting  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  and  take  any  other  means  to  pro- 
tect the  fish  there,  you  ought  also  to  look  to  the  sea 
fishing  and  try  to  prevent  so  many  salmon  from  being 
caught  there  and  stopped  from  running  into  the 
river? — Yes,  so  as  to  allow  a fair  proportion  of  fish 
up  for  everybody  all  round. 

328.  That  is  what  you  mean — a fair  proportion  for 
both  sides? — Yes. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

329.  Now,  as  to  the  value  of  rod  fishing  compared 
with  net  fishing,  you  killed  1,500  fish  this  year  you 
say,  and  you  killed  1,200  of  them  with  nets? — 1909-10. 

330.  Did  you  let  the  rod  fishing  last  year? — We  did. 

331.  May  I take  it  that  the  300  fish  that  were 
killed  on  the  rod  represented  a larger  money  value 
to  the  owner  than  300  fish  that  were  killed  witl;  nets? 
—Oh,  yes. 

332.  A much  larger  value? — A larger  value. 

333.  That  is  to  say  that  if  you  develop  rod  fishing 
you  are  developing  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
salmon  a more  valuable  asset  than  net  fishing? — 1 
think  so,  in  the  way  of  an  asset  that  is  more  evenly 
distributed.  In  your  net  fishing  you  get  your  best 
fish.  The  commercial  fish  are  the  fish  that  are  caught 
practically  when  they  come  up  from  the  sea.  I mean 
that  if  a fish  is  discoloured  and  has  been  up  in  the 
river  for  some  time  you  won’t  get  the  same  price  for 
him. 

334.  What  I mean  is  this  Suppose  you  have  got  a 
stretch  of  the  river  on  which  you  would  be  likely  to 
kill  300  salmon  you  would  be  able  to  let  that  stretch 
of  river  probably  for  £300? — I suppose  you  would. 

335.  And  300  average  fish  taken  by  net  over  the 
year  would  not  represent  £300  in  commercial  value? — 
No,  but  they  would  represent  a good  deal  of  it. 

336.  They  would  on  the  Lennan,  because  you  get 
them  very  early? — Yes. 

337.  But  on  other  rivers  the  grilse  that  they  kill  in 
the  sea  would  be  about  three  to  £1? — Yes,  I'supposo 
that  would  be  about  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

338.  Your  netting  is  altogether  in  the  tidal  waters? 
— Altogether  in  the  tidal  waters. 

339.  And  when  you  speak  of  a three  miles  limit, 
that  is  three  miles  just  outside  your  fishery? — Yes. 

340.  But  there  is  no  three  miles  limit  as  regards 
open  sea  fishing? — Absolutely  none,  but  I think  some 
limit  ought  to  be  put,  say  a mile. 

341.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  you  a question  that 
I may  have  to  make  an  inquiry  about,  that  is  as  re- 
gards the  length  of  these  nets,  and  therefore  I will 
not  ask  you  about  that. 

Chairman. 

342.  He  said  some  of  them  were  a mile?— That  is 
what  I understand. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

343.  That  is  not  the  nets  that  you  are  fishing? — 
No. 

344.  Who  protects  the  Lennan? — We  spend  an 
average  of  £250  in  wages  in  our  fishery  alone. 

345.  That  is  Sir  Harry  Stewart? — Yes,  Sir  Harry 
Stewart. 

346.  That  includes  wages  to  draft  net  men? — Yes. 

347.  Who  does  the  protection  of  the  Lennan? — The 
protection  of  the  Lennan  is  done,  of  course,  by  the 
Conservators. 

348.  That  is  for  the  upper  waters? — That  is  for  all 
the  waters.  Besides  pgying  £250  \\a  pay  £90  or  £100  a 
year  in  rates  on  the  value  of  our  fishery. 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

349.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  riparian  owners  on 
the  upper  waters  assert  a claim  to  the  fishing  on 
the  bank,  on  their  property? — I have  never  heard 
of  it. 

350.  I put  the  case.  Do  you  tell  me  that  a man 
would  be  free  to  go  and  fish  anywhere  on  the  hank 
from  Kilmacrennan  to  Ramelton  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a several  fishery? — You  are  asking  me  a ques- 
tion of  law  now  that  I should  be  very  sorry  to  make 
a statement  about, 

351.  I was  asking  you  a question  of  fact.  Would 
not  the  fisherman  be  liable  to  be  interfered  with, 
and  still  he  is  not,  as  a matter  of  fact? — -Well,  not 
that  I have  heard  of. 


Mr.  Green. 

352.  It  would  be  against  the  interests  of  Kilma- 
crennan and  the  whole  of  that  country  to  object  to 
this  free  fishing?— I think  very  much  so.  There  are 
people  who  have  boats  on  Lough  Fern  and  make  a lot 
of  money  that  way. 

353.  Do  you  think,  speaking  generally,  that  netting 
in  fresh  water  is  a bad  policy  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  salmon  fisheries? — Speaking  generally,  on  the 
smaller  rivers  I am  certain  that  it  is,  and  I will  give 
you  an  instance  in  my  river;  but  I do  not  think  it 
would  bo  fair  to  take  away  that  right  without  giving 
them  a quid  pro  quo.  I mean  if  the  riparian  owner 
has  that  right,  even  though  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  now  being  revised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  I do  not 
think  that  right  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  him 
without  giving  him  some  compensation  for  it. 

Chairman.  , 

354.  What  sort  of  compensation  have  you  in  your 
mind? — The  compensation  I have  in  my  mind  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  is  the  regulating  of  the  fishing  out  at 
sea-,  and  giving  them  a better  chance  in  the  river, 
I mean  by  increasing  the  weekly  close  time  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Green. 

355.  That  interferes  with  the  present  rights  of  the 
owners  of  several  fisheries? — Yes,  but  if  you  are  going 
to  interfere  with  one  right,  and  if  you  want  to  keep 
the  fisheries  of  Ireland  going,  you  will  want  to  do  it 
all  round. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

356.  You  said  with  regard  to  the  lands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
selling  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts.  Have  the 
fisheries  anything  to  do  with  that? — You  see  the  lands 
were  absolutely  in  our  own  hands.  There  is  no  ten- 
anted land  on  the  pool  that  I am  talking  of,  so  that 
no  question  arises.  The  land  alongside  and  above  the 
pool  for  a couple  of  miles  has  been  sold. 

Chairman. 

357.  You  said  that  the  fishing  rights  there  had  been 
reserved? — Yes. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

358.  Of  course,  it  often  happens  where  a landlord 
has  allowed  free  fishing  before,  that  when  the  lands 
are  sold  out  the  tenant  exercises  the  right  of  pre- 
venting anglers  from  going  on  the  land  along  the 
banks.  Is  not  that  so,  and  does  that  occur  in  this 
district? — Not  that  I know  of.  I think  that  if  every- 
body is  any  way  reasonable  no  such  trouble  would 
arise.  Taking  my  own  case,  I find  that  where  I 
bought  fishery  rights  in  a river  they  do  not  pull  down 
fences  or  make  gaps  in  the  place.  They  are  very  glad 
to  see  you,  and  will  always  tell  you  where  there  is  a 
fish.  I find  it  perfectly  easy  in  my  own  case  to  get 
on  very  well  with  them. 

Mr.  Green. 

359.  Lord  Leitrim  owns  some  land  on  the  sides  of 
the  Lennan? — I think  he  does. 

360.  He  has  not  claimed  any  fishery? — I have  not 
beard  of  it.  I do  not  want  in  any  way  to  compromise 
myself  as  regards  that. 


Chairman. 

361.  Now,  we  might  go  on  to  the  river  Bonet,  in 
the  Co.  Leitrim?— Yes,  that  is  rather  a typical  case 
of  what  may  happen.  That  is  in  the  Sligo  district, 
i lie  several  fishery  at  the  mouth  there,  which  belongs 
to  a local  gentleman,  is  let.  The  fishery  at  the 
mouth  is  let  to  Sir  Charles  Petrie.  It  is  a very  early 
river.  Net  fishing  opens  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
2„°«  fishing  opens  on  the  1st  of  February.  Well, 
the  fish  there  are  running  up  practically  all  Decem- 
ber, and  the  supply  to  the  upper  waters  very  much 
depends  on  whether  there  is  a flood  in  December  or 
n°Qoo°r  T'Jllc,thcl'  fl°0<2s  come  at  weekly  close  times. 

ooz.  It  they  cannot  get  up  before  the  opening  of 
the  season  then  the  fishing  above  is  bad? — Then  the 
fishing  above  is  periodically  bad  unless  the  floods  just 
happen  to  come  during  the  weekly  close  time,  which 
very  generally  they  do  not. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

363.  Is  this  upper  water  on  the  Sligo  river?— Yes. 

364.  That  flows  out  of  Lough  Dan?— Yes.  The  fish 
go  right  through  there  (they  do  not  lie  in  the  way) 
till  they  come  to  Lough  Gill,  and  then  a proportion 
of  them  push  up  through  the  lake  and  up  to  the 


Chairman. 

365.  The  several  fishery  you  refer  to  is  below  Sligo 

town  ? — Yes.  ° 

366.  You  say  that  the  upper  waters  of  this  river 
above  Lough  Gill  were  mostly  formerly  held  by  four 
landlords? — The  upper  waters  above  Lough  Gill  were 
held  by  Mr.  Lane-Fox,  Mr.  Owen  Wynne,  Colonel 
Clements,  and  Lord  Massey,  principally. 

367.  Have  some  of  those  properties  been  sold?— Mr. 
Lane-Fox’s  property  was  sold.  I was  at  that  time  a 
tenant  of  his  for  the  house  I live  in.  I had  the  sport- 
ing rights  on  lease  of  the  place,  the  sporting  and  fish- 
ing rights ; and  the  property  was  sold. 

368.  Did  that  property  include  both  banks  of  the 
river?— Yes,  most  of  the  way.  There  were  just  odd 
bits  that  were  not  included.  It  is  for  six  miles  up, 
including  the  fishing  part  of  Lough  Gill. 

369.  The  fishing  rights  were  not  reserved? — The 
fishing  rights  were  reserved  from  the  sale,  because  I 
was  a tenant  and  they  were  sold  to  me.  I had  a 
lease  of  the  house  and  sporting  rights. 

370.  Who  fishes  it  now? — I fish  it  with  the  rod. 

371.  Two  of  the  four  landlords  have  sold  and  have 
not  reserved  their  rights?— Yes,  high  up.  I think 
tlmt  is  so  far  as  I can  make  out — Lord  Massy  and 
Mr.  Clements. 

372.  What  has  happened  there?— Well,  the  holdings 
are  not  vested  as  yet. 

373.  Have  the  tenants  entered  into  any  combina- 
tion to_pool  their  rights? — Nothing  has  been  done  so 

374.  Is  the  fishing  valuable? — As  high  as  that  it 
is  not  as  good,  of  course,  as  it  is  lower  down. 

375.  But  it  includes  portion  of  the  fishing  area  of 
the  river? — Yes. 

376.  Does  it  include  the  spawning  beds? — Yes,  to  a 
certain  extent.  There  are  other  streams  running  into 
it,  where  the  fish  spawn,  that  it  does  uot  include. 

377.  Is  there  any  difficulty  as  to  interfering  with 
the  spawning  fish  up  there? — Yes,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  poaching  there  of  spawning  fish. 

378.  In  whose  hands  is  the  protection  of  this  river 
altogether? — In  the  hands  of  the  Sligo  Conservators ; 
and,  of  course,  the  riparian  owners  keep  people  on  it 
too.  It  is  a sort  of  joint  business. 

379.  Now  of  the  four  properties  you  have  named — 
which  have  been  disposed  of — there  was  one  where  the 
rights  were  reserved  and  there  wero  two  where  the 
rights  were  not  reserved.  Now  as  to  the  fourth? — 
As  to  the  fourth,  that  is  in  treaty  for  sale,  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  larger  tenants,  who  would  be  chiefly 
affected,  have  no  objection  to  the  owner  reserving  the 
rights,  while  people  who  have  perhaps  50  or  100  yards 
of  the  river  want  to  reserve  the  rights. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

380.  They  want  to  get  them? — They  want  to  reserve 
them. 
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Mr.  Green. 

381.  I suppose  they  want  to  reserve  them  to  them- 
selves?— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

399.  But  it  is  being  done  in  parts  of  Donegal,  as  a 
matter  of  fact?— Oh,  yes,  and  that  is  what  I think 
was  running  in  the  Judge's  mind,  but  instead  of 
work  in  »•  on  a system  of  yearly  profits  and  dividing 
between  these  people,  5s.  to  one  and  10s.  to  another, 


382.  Of  course,  they  could  do  just  as  much  mischief  botwee“  these  people.  5s.  to  one  and  10s.  to  another, 

as  a man  with  a larger  area?— Yes.  And  they  have  only  y fchink  i£  tbe  thing  could  be  capitalised  by  somebody 
one  side  of  the  river.  They  would  have  to  net  me  and  they  wer6  given  tlie  money  down  it  would  bo 

opposite  side  as  well  if  they  netted.  better  still. 

. 400.  Then  you  don’t  think  it  is  sufficiently  impor- 

Chairman.  tant  to  give  them  a permanent  interest  in  maintain- 

383.  This  matter  has  not  yet  been  closed;  i\o.  . tbo  stock  of  fish?_I  do  not  think  so  on  the  bulk 

384.  After  all,  if  those  men  had  a right  to  net  ana  r;Vers  where  there  are  small  holders,  because  they 


384.  After  all,  if  those  men  had  a right  to  net  and  q£  rjvers  wbere  there  are  small  holders,  because  they 

did  net?— They  could  make  it  very  nasty  for  you.  liever  couid  be  got  to  pull  together— I mean  where 

385.  They  could  destroy  the  other  part  oi  the  th6re  aro  a i0t  of  small  holders, 
river?— If  they  happened  to  have  a suitable  spot  for 

netting  they  could,  for  they  could  stop  all  the  fish  that  Chairmen 


ting  they  could,  tor  tney  coma  svop  — — — Chairman. 

86  UAssuming,  then,  that  a property  of  that  sort  401.  Would  not  there  bo  an  equal  difficulty  111 
sold  without  the  rights  being  reserved,  what  dividing  this  capital  sum?— I do  not  think  there 
an  semen  t do  you  think,  Mr.  Hewson,  could  be  w<mid ; and  men  would  much  profer  to  get  the  money 


arrangement,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Hewson,  could  be  WOuld 
made  by  which  really  the  river  would  not  be  des-  down, 
troyed?— Well,  if  I was  living  in  the  locality  I should 
try  and  get  the  tenants  to  combine  and  really  look 
after  the  river,  and  pool  their  rights,  and  try  and  402 
get  something  for  them,  if  that  part  was  suit-  tinge 
able  for  rod-fishing.  They  do  that  m Sweden,  woulc 


Mr.  Wrench. 

402.  Suppose  an  annual  payment  was  made  con- 
tingent on  a man  taking  part  in  the  preserving, 
would  not  that  be  an  inducement  to  him  to  try  to 
preserve?— You  would  have  Pat  Healy  coming  to  tell 


Not  on  the  average  small  riv< 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

387.  But  one  crank  could  upset  that?— One  crank  Mr.  Gwynn. 

could  upset  the  whole  thing,  of  course.  4q4.  j)on’t  you  think  that  some  tenant  purchasers 

38S.  Have  you  any  idea  that  that  is  done  in  ire-  -n  Irclund  at  any  rate,  have  a sentimental  feeling 

land?— I do  not  think  so.  It  is  rather  too  early,  i against  acquiring  land  subject  to  some  other  man  s 

do  not  think  people  have  found  their  legs  there  yet.  erior  riglit?— I think  it  very  much  depends  on  who 

3S9.  But  you  regard  it  as  a possibility  ?— Oh,  1 do.  ^ mau  - 

390.  A useful  possibility?—!  should  like  to  see  it.  40_  j ite  a but  sfcill  you  will  admit  that 

391.  Suppose  that  right  was  taken  and  was  going  thoro'wou|d  bc  sucll  a feeling  in  the  case  that  1 am 


back  to  them,  would  you  give  it  back  to  them  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  their  interest,  or  would  you  gne 
every  man  who  had  a frontage  on  the  river,  so  to 
speak,  the  same?— It  is  not  easy  to  say,  of  course. 


taking  : — Suppose  a man  buys  his  land  subject  to  the 
ri'rkt  that  some  other  unknown  person  will  have  to 
go  over  it  to  shoot  or  to  fish  at  his  will,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  he  thinks  right 
■’  . ... 4.1. „ TW+  vnn  think  that  a 


speaii,  me  same; — — j — i)0  ancl  to  to  Re  suen  measures  as  no 

because  one  man  there  may  have  a salmon  thiov  on  his  preserving  the  game.  Don’t  you  think  that  a 

place  and  another  may  be  in  de°P,  ^e  ,„.cat  many  tenants  would  be  inclined  to  resent  that? 

a.  salmon  could  never  be  caught.  I think  that  the  S m.(ttcr  of  practice  I have  found  that  where 

tiling  could  be  arranged;  but  it  would  be  very  ai  that,  has  always  been  done  there  is  no  difficulty.  I 

devise  a regular  scheme.  - ..  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  you  came  into  a portion 

392.  Roughly,  would  it  not  be  better  to  do  it  "P  *try  where  you  had  never  shot  or  fished 

equally?— It  would  be  much  better  to  do  it  in  some  andsaidj  ,,  1 laeau  to  preserve  this  fishery  and  to  look 

way  of  that  sort.  mooortion  after  this  river  and  let  nobody  fish,”  I am  sure  they 

393.  Your  theory  is  to  re.w'ah\d  would  resent  that. 


to  their  opportunity  tor  miscniei  r u V 

theory  at  all.  I am  quite  with  you,  but  the  point  is 
how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Chairman. 

394.  When  an  estate  is  sold  and  the  rights  reserved 
surely  the  value  of  the  fishery  is  computed,  so  that 
the  amount  is  taken  off  the  sale  price  of  the  whole 
estate? — Oh,  not  a bit  of  it. 


nothing  to  fish  for?— Yes,  most  likely;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  where  people  have  lived  in  the 
country  and  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise  ceitain 
rights  I have  found  very  little  difficulty. 

Mr.  Green. 

407.  You  said  a while  ago  that  if  attempts  were 


395.  In  theory  that  would  be  so?— In  theory  it  made  to  get  the  sman  riparian  owners  to  combine  in 
would  be',  but  in  practice  it  certainly  is  not.  If  you  an  association  one  crank  might  stand  out  and  spoil 
are  selling  an  estate  and  there  is  a swampy  plot  on  it  the  wi10le  thing? — Yes. 

where  ducks  might  swim,  they  would  probably  fight  40g_  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  any  man 
more  over  this  than  over  a two  years’  purchase  or  t;)  damago  the  fishery  to  any  appreciable  extent  by 
their  holdings.  ^ ^ . • ht?  T fhe'r  means  of  angling? — I do  not  think  angling  ever 


396.  I11  their  desire  to  retain  the  right?— In  their  damaged  any  fishery, 
desire  to  retain  the  right— but  what  I wish  to  say  is  499.  Then  if  the  right  of  netting  was  prohibited 
this,  that in  that i*. ,0 : in  the  whole,  of  tho  river  that  we  are  speaking  of, 
got  to  buy  up  their  rights  whatever  they  are  ior  a that  take  away  the  river  altogether  from 

sum  of  money,  and  give  the  capital  value  of  them  crank?— Yes,  but  let  us 

I think  myself  that  that  would  be  much  the  best  ^ g other  viewyof  it.  As  a riparian  owner  he 


way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

397.  Would  you  throw  the  onus  of  preserving  on  the 


has  a certain  right.  I do  not  see  why  you  should 
take  away  that  right  without  giving  him  this  quid 
■pro  quo,  something  on  the  lines  I have  indicated. 


tenants  themselves?— Oh  no,  I would  not.  I do  not  41Q  Do  you  think  that  many  of  them  have  tho 
see  why  you  should  do  that,  but  I certainly  think  that  sjjghtest  idea  that  they  have  that  right? — I should 
they  would  be  pleased  if  they  got  a sum  of  money  in  think  that  if  they  have  not  they  will  find  it  out  very 
their  fist.  , , , . , soon. 

398.  But  is  there  not  a good  deM  to  be  said l fc>i  4n  Qn  mQst  of  thoso  rivors  that  right  is  practi- 
leaving  tie  right,  with  on  the l8»J™  cally  o{  no  TaIu,  lo  them  llow?_iJoti„  whatever, 

that  £ Sam  pJctioa.lv  of  hcvaliie  at  all;  but  the,  light  do  a 


398.  But  is  there  not  a good  deal  to  be  said  mi  m ^ ^ q£  thoso  ,,ivers  that  right  is  practi- 
ieaving  the  rights  with  tlm  tenants  on  the ^gro^  d q{  no  value  to  them  Ilow?-Nonc  whatever, 

s vou  r.a  at  a11’ but  m,gl“ do  “ 

think  ill  theory,  possibly,  hut  not  m practice,  great  deal  of  harm. 
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Chairman. 

412.  But  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  them  that  by 
combination  they  could  acquire  a very  valuable  asset 
in  the  way  of  getting  the  rod-fishing  that  could  be 
let  out  on  this  river,  surely  that  would  be  a quid  pro 
quo,  and  would  not  that  satisfy  them  in  every  way? — 
Take  that  very  case  now  where  there  is  a long  stretch 
of  rather  sluggish  river,  with  the  angling  no  good 
except  at  certain  throws,  he  may  say,  “What  good 
would  that  be  to  me?  ” ; and  if  you  are  going  to  take 
away  that  right  you  must  give  him  something  for  it. 
In  that  long  stretch  of  river  where  you  never  could 
catch  with  a rod,  these  fellows  might  say,  “ When 
the  fish  come  up  we  will  net  what  fish  we  can.” 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

413.  No  man  would  go  to  take  that  stretch  of  river 
that  you  are  describing  unless  it  came  in  on  some 
other  part  where  there  was  salmon,  and  suppose  you 
lease  a sufficient  stretch  to  make  it  worth  a man’s 
while  to  take,  could  you  not  deal  with  those  gentle- 
men who  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  fishing  them- 
selves as  anglers  by  giving  them  a share  in  the  whole 
of  the  fishing? — Yes,  exactly,  and  that  is  what  I pro- 
pose to  do,  but  what  I say  is,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  buy  out  their  share  once  for  all  and  have  done 
with  them. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

414.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  put  an  end 
to  their  interest  in  the  river  in  future? — I do  not 
think  so.  I do  not  think  it  would  affect  the'question 
at  all.  The  Conservators  will  still  have  their  water 
bailiffs,  and  the  man  that  has  been  paid  will  have  no 
grievance  because  he  will  have  got  cash  for  his  rights. 

Chairman. 

415.  Then  you  contemplate  an  individual  speculat- 
ing in  this? — I think  it  is  possible.  I think  especially 
that  the  trout  streams  running  into  the  large  rivers 
can  be  very  much  improved. 

Mr.  Green. 

416.  Such  a river  as  you  are  speaking  of  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  outside  fishermen? — Im- 
mense importance.  If  all  those  fish  that  go  up  are 
taken  with  the  net  up  there  you  kill  all  your  spawn- 
ing fish  and  you  have  nothing  left  to  you. 

417.  And  the  sea  fishery  would  suffer? — The  sea 
fishery  would  suffer.  And  that  is  my  argument,  that 
if  the  sea  fishery  does  not  want  to  suffer  and  the  mouth 
fishery  does  not  want  to  suffer  they  must  give  some- 
thing to  the  upper  water  people. 

418.  So  that  one  crank  on  a salmon  river  starting 
netting  might  do  irreparable  mischief  to  the  sea 
fishery  and  the  estuary  fishery,  and  practically  all 
the  fishery? — Certainly. 

419.  In  the  sluggish  pool  which  you  speak  of  where 
angling  would  not  be  of  any  value  netting  would  pro- 
bably be  very  effective? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

420.  Is  it  your  experience  as  a land  agent  that  the 
acquirement  of  sporting  rights  by  a tenant  often  has  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  the  tenant  himself? — In  most 
of  my  county  the  people  that  live  there  have  always 
had  their  sporting  rights  and  we  have  often  reserved 
them,  but  you  never  see  a poacher  very  successful  in 
any  case.  They  generally  do  come  to  grief  in  some  way 
or  other. 

421.  The  money  from  the  sale  of  game  is  usually 
spent  in  drink? — Yes. 

422.  And  they  do  not  attend  to  their  farming? — 
And  they  do  not  take  out  licences,  and  they  are  caught 
and  fined;  and  if  they  do  take  out  sporting  licences 
they  have  to  pay  £3  a year.  I mean  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  a national  asset. 

423.  You  do  not,  of  course,  propose  that  anything 
they  have  got  should  be  taken  from  them  without 
giving  them  something  in  return? — That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  argue. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

424.  Have  you  ever  known  in  a case  where  sporting 
rights  were  clearly  vested  in  the  tenant  that  any 
attempt  was  made  on  the  sale  to  take  those  rights 
away? — No,  certainly  not.  I have  never  met  a case 


Mr.  Wrench — continued. 

of  that  sort.  I should  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  position  in  fairness.  On  that  River  Bonet,  where 
I bought  the  fishing  rights,  I take  out  two  net  licences 
for  netting  fresh  water,  but  did  not  use  them  last  year. 
I take  out  those  licences  in  order  to  have  a hold  on  the 
lower  water  people  and  say,  “ If  you  don’t  let  a proper 
lot  of  fish  up  I will  fish  this.” 

425.  And  you  do  not  fish  it? — I do  not  fish  it  as 
long  as  a proper  lot  of  fish  are  allowed  up.  I never 
have  fished  it  because  the  fishing  on  the  Bonet  has 
steadily  improved. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

426.  It  has  steadily  improved? — Yes. 

427.  Since  when? — For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 
I will  not  say  anything  further  than  since  it  has  been 
under  different  management  and  since  certain  by- 
laws were  passed. 

428.  Then  there  was  a weir  stretched  across  the 
river  at  its  mouth? — Well,  that  is  a difficulty  of  rivers 
of  the  class  of  the  Sligo  river.  There  is  a weir  right 
across  at  the  very  narrowest  part  of  the  mouth  with 
only  one  ladder  stock  away  right  in  the  corner.  A 
dead  cat  in  the  river  would  be  enough  to  keep  every 
fish  from  going  up. 

429.  That  is  unlawful,  isn’t  it? — Oh,  yes;  but  that 
does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Green. 

430.  That  several  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sligo 
river  is  a very  valuable  fishery? — A very  valuable 
fishery. 

431.  Worth  possibly  thousands  of  pounds? — I do  not 
know  what  it  is  worth  exactly,  but  it  had  greatly  deterio- 
rated from  being  over-fished,  until  we  had  the  inquiry 
and  really  took  the  thing  in  hand,  and  it  has  consider- 
ably improved  since  that;  but  looking  at  it  as  an  upper- 
water  person  and  being  a fisherman  I should  be  very 
sorry  to  lose  that  whip  over  the  lower-water  people. 

Chairman. 

432.  You  allow  fishing  for  trout  and  coarse  fish  on 
this  river? — I allow  anybody  to  fish  for  trout  and 
coarse  fish  on  the  river,  and  sometimes  in  other  places, 
unless  I find  them  fishing  unfairly,  and  then  the 
licences  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

433.  Is  the  trout  fishing  fairly  valuable  there? — It 
is,  but  not  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  there 
are  many  pike  in  the  river. 

434.  Is  it  a river  where  trout  are  big? — You  get 
them  a couplo  of  pounds,  but  not  (except  late  in  the 
season)  any  really  big  ones. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

435.  If  the  pike  were  destroyed  the  trout  could  be 
greatly  improved? — I think  so.  I think  a great  deal 
more  ought  to  be  done  to  destroy  the  pike.  Nobody 
has  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  ova  that  they  eat — 
salmon  ova  and  trout  and  everything  else. 

436.  What  is  the  simplest  way  of  destroying  the 
pike? — To  net  them  in  the  spawning  time;  and  if  you 
shoot  them  and  cut  rushes  where  they  spawn  and  that 
sort  of  thing  a great  deal  can  be  done.  I know  in  the 
Itchen  they  net  for  pike  during  all  the  winter  there 
and  kill  them  and  put  back  the  trout  they  catch. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

437.  Don’t  you  think  a great  deal  could  be  done  to 
increase  the  number  of  tourists  to  the  country  for  trout 
fishing? — I do  certainly. 

438.  Because  people  come  to  Ireland  to  fish  salmon, 
and  you  hardly  ever  hear  of  anybody  coming  to  fish 
trout? — I quite  agree  with  you.  As  regards  those 
small  streams  they  are  in  the  habit  of  teeming  them 
in  the  winter  time.  They  dam  the  streams  up  and 
teem  them  and  whatever  trout  there  are  there  in 
whatever  condition  they  are,  and  that  means  that  all 
the  big  trout  are  killed.  One  wouldn’t  give  one’s  worst 
enemy  a spent  fish  to  eat,  but  you  cannot  prosecute  a 
gentleman  for  sending  you  a present  of  a fish  out  of 
spawning  time,  and  all  you  can  do  is  to  send  it  back  to 
him  by  post,  and  I do  not  know  in  what  condition  it 
arrives  on  its  return.  But  that  shows  what  goes  on. 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

439.  Of  course  there  is  some  reason,  hut  I gather 
that  Lough  Gill,  which  ought  to  be  a good  trout  lake, 
is  of  no  value? — The  curse  of  Lough  Gill  is  this,  that 
there  was  a lake  called  B.  Lake,  where  people  named 
M.  used  to  live,  and  the  water  used  to  run  out  of  one 
end  of  this,  and  in  years  gone  by  they  made  a river 
at  the  other  end  and  let  a whole  lot  of  shade  or  bream 
into  the  river,  and  then  into  the  lake,  and  that  turned 
all  the  trout  into  bottom  feeders,  and  they  don’t  rise. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

440.  Explain  that? — (Witness  explains  on  Map.)  A 
keeper  got  one  trout  the  other  day  salmon  fishing  on 
Lough  Gill  about  two  pounds,  but  very  few  are  caught. 

441.  Have  the  trout  deteriorated? — Well,  you  won’t 
get  them.  They  don’t  rise. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

442.  There  is  no  necessity  for  them  to  rise? — Yes, 
they  are  gorged  with  the  food  below. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

443.  Is  it  the  pike  then  which  put  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  a man  should  stock  Lough  Gill  extensively 
with  trout — or  is  it  the  shade? — You  must  get  your 
pike  out  first. 

444.  I agree? — There  is  not  the  smallest  use  in  put- 
ting trout  in  a place  where  there  are  pike.  There 
won’t  be  one  trout  left  in  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

445.  Has  any  systematic  attempt  been  made  to  de- 
stroy the  pike  there? — No,  none  whatever. 

446.  And  they  will  eat  everything? — They  will  eat 
everything.  They  will  eat  young  ducks — anything. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

447.  Lough  Gill  is  an  extremely  beautiful  lake  where 
practically  nobody  goes  as  a'tourist? — Not  many. 

448.  That  has  always  struck  me  as  strange.  If 
there  was  reasonably  good  trout  fishing  on  that  lake 
would  it  not  be  worth  their  while  ? — I will  just  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  trout  there.  They  do  not  grow 
any  longer  than  your  hand.  It  is  very  much  a ques- 
tion of  feeding,  too,  as  to  whether  the  trout  will  grow. 

Chairman. 

448a.  Is  Lough  Gill  a cold  lake — it  cannot  be  more 
so  than  any  of  the  other  lakes  about  there? — Lough 
Arrow,  which  is  very  much  the  same  class  of 
lake,  is  very  often  a splendid  May-fly  lake.  I think 
a great  deal  could  be  done  to  develop  these  things, 
but  I want  to  see  them  taken  up  as  a whole  and  not 
piecemeal. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

449.  The  fresh-water  fishing  of  the  country  is  a 
national  asset? — Yes. 

450.  And  you  have  got  a double  interest  in  salmon — 
namely,  sea  fishing  and  land  fishing? — Quite  so.  If 
you  destroy  the  nursery  you  get  nothing  at  sea  or  any- 
where else,  and  if  you  catch  them  all  at  sea  you  do  not 
act  fairly  by  the  nursery. 

Chairman. 

451.  I asked  you  just  now  is  Lough  Gill  a cold  lake. 
Is  it  fed  by  springs  or  do  streams  run  into  it? — This 
very  Bonet,  which  is  a biggish  river,  runs  into  it,  and 
there  are  other  streams  running  into  it ; but  I do  not 
think  it  is  any  colder  than  any  other  lake. 

452.  You  have  described  the  upper  waters  as  being 
particularly  valuable  in  connection  with  spawning? — 
Yes. 

453.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  if  the  tenants 
purchase  the  fishery  rights  there  where  there  could  be 
no  fishery,  where  they  could  not  realise  anything  from 
the  sale  of  fish? — I do  not  think  anything  could  hap- 
pen more  than  at  present  unless  preservation  is  dropped. 

454.  You  think  it  would  be  possibly  better  to  con- 
tinue the  preservation? — Yes.  I think  as  regards 

that  that  the  police  ought  to  be  utilised  at  spawning 
time  to  watch  the  spawning  beds. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

455.  A policeman  is  worth  five  or  six  bailiffs,  be- 
cause they  know  he  has  the  law  on  his  side? — Yes. 

456.  And  do  you  think  that  would  be  advisable? — 
I am  sure  of  it. 

457.  During  the  spawning  period? — Yes,  during  the 
spawning  period. 

453.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  public  property? 
— For  the  purpose  of  preserving  public  property. 

Mr,  Green. 

459.  Certainly  that  is  amongst  their  duties  at  pre- 
sent?—I think  it  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  If  you  have  a good  sergeant 
I think  they  will  often  do  it,  but  I am  sure  they  do 
not  consider  it  as  part  of  their  duty. 

460.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  in  many  districts  the 
majority  of  prosecutions  are  brought  by  the  police? — 
Not  in  our  district. 

461.  Because  there  is  no  poisoning  in  your  district? 
— No,  practically  none. 

Chairman. 

462.  Do  you  think  that  the  Boards  of  Conservators 
do  their  duty  and  administer  their  districts  fairly  and 
energetically? — Oh,  I think  they  do  it  very  well  as 
far  as  any  of  the  Boards  that  I have  come  in  touch 
with.  I am  a member  of  the  Sligo  Board  of  Con- 
servators, and  they  certainly  do  their  work  very  well. 

463.  Are  the  funds  at  their  disposal  sufficient? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

464.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
they  could  be  increased? — Well,  just  on  that-  I think 
the  only  way  they  could  be  increased  would  be  in  the 
usual  way  by  a Treasury  grant,  but  there  is  just  this 
one  point  on  which,  I think,  there  is  a little  unfair- 
ness as  between  certain  Boards,  that  a man  may  go 
and  take  a salmon  licence  or  a rod-fishing  licence  in 
Limerick,  and  he  may  fish  at  Gweedore  the  whole 
season  on  the  same  licence.  The  Limerick  people  get 
the  benefit  of  that  sovereign,  and  the  Gweedore  people 
get  nothing.  And  also  the  Letterkenny  people  might 
be  getting  with  the  drift  nets  licensed  on  that  coast 
salmon  which,  though  caught  there,  ought  to  be  really 
going  somewhere  else,  for  all  we  know- 

465.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  remedied  in  any 
way  by  making  a central  authority  the  persons  to  issue 
licences? — I think  very  likely  for  the  issuing  of  sea- 
licences  certainly ; and  I think  that  those  licences — 
that  is,  the  drift  net  licences — ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
limited ; and  I think  that  a central  authority  for 
issuing  rod  licences  would  very  likely  be  a good  thing, 
too.  But  I think  that  the  money  should  be  sent  out 
to  the  Board  of  Conservators  to  administer.  They 
would  know  what  the  country  wants,  and  would,  pro- 
bably do  it  better  than  any  central  authority. 

466.  I am  making  a suggestion  to  meet  your  diffi- 
culty?— Yes,  I think  the  issue  of  rod  licences  and  drift 
net  licences  ought  to  be  centralised. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

467.  Would  you  think  it  right  that  the  rod  licence 
should  frank  a man  within  the  issuing  district,  and 
that  if  a man  wanted  to  fish  in  two  or  three  districts 
he  should  pay  to  each  of  them? — I think  that  would 
be  a great  deal  fairer  than  the  present  arrangement, 
at  any  rate.  I think  it  would  come  very  hard  on  the 
poor  man , but  the  average  fisherman  does  not  care  very 
much  whether  he  pays  a pound  or  four  pounds. 

468.  But  is  not  the  poor  man,  generally  speaking, 
now  the  man  who  fishes  just  in  one  river? — I should 
say  very  likely. 

469.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  unfair  to  treat  in  the 
same  way  the  man  living  alongside  the  bank  of  one 
of  those  small  local  rivers  where  the  fish  do  not  come 
up  till  July  or  August,  and  where  lie  has  to  pay  a 
sovereign  to  catch  three  or  four  fish  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  man  who  does  nothing  but  fish  from  February 
to  November  and  can  frank  himself  over  the  whole  of 
Ireland  for  a sovereign  ?— Yes,  I think  that  is  rather 
an  inequality. 
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Mr.  Groynn — continued. 

470.  Would  not  you  meet  that  to  some  extent  \i  you 
made  the  licence  applicable  to  the  district? — Well,  I 
think,  that,  perhaps,  would  be  a good  way  of  doing  it. 

471.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  issuing  licences  of  a 
lower  value  applicable  to  one  river  only? — Oh,  no;  I 
certainly  think  a man  would  not  be  likely  to  be  so 
hard  up  that  he  could  not  pay  a pound  when  he  gets 
his  first  salmon.  I think  a pound  should  be  the. 
minimum. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

472.  And  then  you  would  have  a general  licence  for 
£2  or  £3? — Yes,  certainly. 

Chairman. 

473.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  salmon 
hatcheries?— Well,  as  regards  salmon  hatcheries,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  that,  as  far  as  I could  find, 
really  improved  the  fishery,  and  most  of  my  friends 
who  have  them  seem  very  doubtful  as  to  the  benefit  of 
them.  I think  that  on  the  Ballisodare  River  they, 
perhaps,  prevented  the  stock  of  fish  deteriorating, 


Chairman — continued . 

but  I do  not  think  that  the  results  of  salmon  hatcheries 
have  proved  satisfactory.  I dare  say  trout  hatcheries 
in  the  smaller  rivers  if  properly  protected  would  be  of 
use,  but  the  fish  don’t  go  down  to  the  sea. 

474.  Do  you  think  as  regards  salmon  that  if  they 
got  up  and  were  allowed  to  spawn  that  would  be 
sufficient? — I think  that  is  quite  enough.  I believe 
Lord  Dunraven  has  very  much  improved  the  Maigue 
by  the  trout  hatchery  there,  and  I think  very  likely 
the  smaller  rivers  would  be  very  much  improved,  too, 
if  properly  protected. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

475.  But  till  you  get  the  pike  exterminated  is  it 
possible  to  expect  complete  success? — Not  in  the 
smaller  rivers,  my  lord.  You  see  pike  won’t  go  into 
running  water.  You  don’t  get  them  in  the  mountain 
streams  at  all,  but  in  the  larger  rivers,  where  there 
are  deep  pools,  the  trout  have  a poor  chance.  In  the 
smaller  rivers,  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  the 
trout  generally  stop  there  and  go  to  the  top  to  spawn. 


Mr.  Henry  Doran,  examined. 


Chairman. 

476.  You  are  one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board? — Yes. 

477.  And  I believe  your  peculiar  department  is  deal- 
ing with  estates? — Chiefly. 

478.  Perhaps  you  would  take  the  subject  in  the 
order  in  which  you  prepared  your  notes  and  just  tell 
the  Committee  what  you  think  will  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  they  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing?— Having  examined  your  reference,  which  your 
Secretary  sent  me  a copy  of,  I do  not  propose  to  go 
much  into  details,  but  to  state  to  you  the  Board's 
experience  in  connection  with  rights  of  fishing  on 
estates  that  they  have  dealt  with.  The  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  have  purchased  a large  amount  of  property 
in  the  Congested  Districts  Counties.  On  those  proper- 
ties there  are  a number  of  rivers  either  passing  through 
or  forming  portions  of  the  boundaries  of  the  estates. 
I made  out  a list  of  those  rivers  on  estates  dealt  with 
by  the  Board,  and  will  hand  it  in.  This  list  shows  the 
county  in  which  the  estate  is  situated,  the  name  of  the 
river,  and  of  the  estate  which  it  passes  through  or 
forms  portion  of  the  boundary  of;  the  class  of  fish,  if, 
any,  fished  from  the  river;  whether  the  river  is  one  in 
which  salmon  spawn;  and,  also,  how  the  rivers  or 
fishing  rights  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Board  on 
the  purchase  of  the  estates,  and  on  sale  to  the  tenants. 
I thought  that  information  might  be  useful  to  you. 

479.  Quite  so? — I think  I ought  to  say,  before 
passing  from  that,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
great  many  water-courses  that  really  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  rivers  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  inland  fisheries.  I know  quite  small 
streams  in  which  salmon  have  been  caught  dur- 
ing the  spawning  season  and  at  long  distances 
from  the  sea.  I heard  of  a case  not  very  long  ago  (I 
cannot  say  that  I know  it  of  my  own  knowledge)  of  a 
small  stream  in  a part  of  Mayo,  I should  say  about 
forty  miles  from  the  sea,  where  a man  gaffed  a 301b. 
salmon  during  the  spawning  time.  The  Board’s  policy 
in  dealing  with  rivers  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  and  re-sale  of  estates  is  as  follows : — 
Where  a river  purchased  by  the  Board  was  one  from 
which  a fishing  revenue  had  been  derived,  and  that 
they  consequently  had  to  pay  a substantial  sum  of 
money  for  it  as  distinct  from  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  estate,  they  have,  up  to  the  present,  excluded  the 
river  beds  from  the  holdings  which  abut  upon  them  and 
retained  those  rivers  and  fishing  rights,  except  in  one 
case  in  which  they  made  an  arrangement  witli  the 
tenant-purchasers  whose  holdings  abutted  upon  the 
river  that  they  would  sell  to  them  the  fishery  - rights 
and  river  bed  at  the  price  which  the  Board'  paid. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

430.  Before  you  pass  from  that  let  me  ask  did  the 
Board  leave  it  to  them  to  do  what  they  liked  with  the 
fishing  or  get  them  to  make  some  arrangement  under 
which  the  fishery  was  to  be  let  and  the  value  divided 
amongst  them? — Yes,  but  the  arrangement  is  not 
finally  closed  yet.  Later  on  I will  explain. 

Chairman. 

481.  You  have  in  your  mind  the  case  of  the 
Oweneea? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  case. 

482.  We  have  had  evidence  of  that  from  Mr. 
O’Connor? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

483.  You  will  tell  us  later  on,  so  far  as  you  wish  it? 
— Yes.  The  Board  deal  with  the  rivers  in  three  ways. 
First : — Rivers  which  the  owner  excludes  from  the  sale 
of  the  estate.  The  Board  make  no  objection  to  such  ex. 
elusions  where  the  tenants  cannot  show  that  they  pre- 
viously exercised  any  rights  over  this  river.  Second 
Rivers  the  owners  of  which  were  not  particularly 
anxious  to  retain  although  getting  revenue  from  them 
and  where  the  Board  thought  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say 
to  the  owner,  11  You  must  keep  this  portion  of  the 
estate  and  sell  us  the  remainder,”  The  Board’s  policy 
in  such  cases  is  to  buy  the  entire  estate  as  far  as  they 
can  do  so.  Third  : — On  the  great  bulk  of  the  estates 
the  rivers  have  not  been  yielding  any  revenue,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  important  from  the  sporting  point 
of  view — but,  in  my  opinion,  these  water-courses  are 
very  important  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
fisheries,  because  many  of  them,  although  small  rivers, 
or  what  I would  call  streams,  are  places  where  large 
numbers  of  salmon  spawn  and  a great  many  are 
destroyed  before  spawning.  The  list  that  I submit 
contains  the  names  of  36  rivers  which  have  been  dealt 
with  in  these  three  different  ways.  Six  of  them  were 
excluded  from  the  sale  when  the  Board  purchased  the 
estates  by  the  owners.  Three  were  reserved  to  the 
vendors  or  their  representatives  for  a specified  period. 

Chairman. 

484.  Those  six  were  the  most  valuable  rivers? — Yes, 
rivers  like  the  Lauue  in  Kerry  and  Moy  in  Mayo  were 
amongst  those  excluded.  Then  three  were  reserved  to 
the  vendor — at  least,  the  fishing  rights  were  reserved 
to  the  vendor  for  his  life  or  for  the  life  of  some  mem- 
ber of  his  family ; that  is,  for  a limited  time ; and  in 
all  the  remaining  cases  the  sales  were  to  the  Board 
without  any  reservation. 
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Chairman — continued . 

485.  Before  you  leave  the  case  where  they  were  re- 
served for  the  life  of  a person,  was  there  any  arrange- 
ment as  to  what  was  to  follow  upon  the  life  terminat- 
ing?— No. 

486.  The  property  was  just  vested  in  you  subject  to 
the  life? — Yes,  the  Board  will  have  control  of  the  fish- 
ing rights  on  the  termination  of  the  life.  And 
we  have  informed  the  tenants  that  the  Board’s  wish  in 
these  matters  would  be  to  form  a Committee  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  lands  immediately  adjacent  to  those 
watercourses  with  a view  to  their  preserving  and  work- 
ing them  for  their  own  advantage,  the  Board  not  seek- 
ing to  make  any  profit  out  of  them.  Would  you  wish 
me  to  give  you  any  more  details  of  these  three 
classes — for  instance,  the  first  one,  where  the  owners 
excluded  rivers  such  as  the  Laune  and  the  rest? 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

487.  Perhaps  you  might  name  the  rivers? — They  are 
all  given  in  this  table  of  mine. 

Chairman. 

488.  In  the  case  of  those  six  rivers  no  difficulty  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  estates  to 
the  tenants  on  account  of  those  reservations? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

489.  Things  are  just  the  same  as  they  were  before? 
—Yes. 

Chairman. 

490.  It  will  interest  us  very  much  to  know  how  you 
have  got  on  with  regard  to  the  second  class  of  rivers? 
— In  the  second  class  there  are  only  three,  and  they 
were  reserved  for  the  life  of  the  owner  or  of  some 
member  of  his  family. 

491.  Take  the  third,  where  committees  have  been 
formed? — There  is  only  one  case  so  far  in  which  a 
committee  has  been  formed. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

492.  Tell  us  the  particulars  of  that  case? — Yes,  the 
Oweneea.  In  that  particular  ease  the  landlord,  before 
the  purchase  by  the  Board,  received  a revenue  out  of 
it  of  about  ,£100  a year  in_the  gross.  The  fishing  of 
the  river  was  divided  into  “ three  rods.”  Two  of  the 
rods  were  let  at  £80  a year  and  the  third  was  usually 
retained  by  the  owner  for  his  own  use.  Then  out  of 
this  revenue  expenses  of  watchers  had  to  be  paid,  and 
as  those  expenses  absorbed  a considerable  part  of  the 
revenue,  the  sum  which  the  Board  paid  for  this  fishing 
was  only  £400.  When  they  were  buying  the  estate, 
having  regard  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  probable 
revenue  that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  watchers  on  the 
river  it  was  considered  not  worth  more  than  the  price 
paid.  It  was  my  opinion  that  if  properly  looked  after 
the  net  revenue  from  the  fishing  might  be  largely  in- 
creased. The  tenants  of  the  estate  generally  objected — 
protested,  perhaps,  I ought  to  say — against  the  Board 
retaining  this  river,  and  it  was  explained  to  them  that 
if  a satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  made  under 
which  the  Board  would  be  repaid  the  amount  of  public 
money  that  was  invested  in  this  item  of  revenue  of 
the  estate,  they  would  sell  the  river  to  a committee 
of  the  adjoining  landholders.  After  looking  into  the 
matter  it  was  found  that  considerable  difficulty  would 
arise  if  we  gave  to  any  landholder  outside  those  whose 
lands  immediately  abutted  on  the  river  an  interest  in 
the  transaction.  Even  confining  it  to  these  the  number 
was  very  large — 42. 

493.  Everyone  of  the  42  had  a frontage  on  the  river? 
— Yes.  This  large  number  suggested  that  the 
revenue  which  each  one  of  them  would  receive 
when  distributed  pro  rata  amongst  them  would 
be  so  small  that  possibly  the  arrangement  would 
not  work  satisfactorily.  But,  the  only  alternative  to 
that  was  to  let  the  portion  of  the  river  which  formed 
the  frontage  of  each  holding  be  vested  in  the  purchaser 
of  the  holding.  We  saw  at  once,  and  the  tenants  all 
agreed,  that  that  would  not  work,  because  the  whole 
value  of  the  fishery  of  the  river  was  confined  to  the 
comparatively  few  pools  in  which  the  fish  rested, 
whereas  on  the  longer  stretches  where  the  river  was 
shallow  the  fish  passed  rapidly  through,  mostly  in  time 
of  flood.  In  some  cases  where  a man's  holding  abutted 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
on  a portion  of  the  river  which  was  shallow  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  any  return'  on  his  investment  if  he 
paid  his  share  of  the  purchase  money  while  those  whose 
holdings  abutted  on  the  pools  would  get  all  the  revenue 
and  would  not  pay  all  the  purchase  price.  Having  con- 
sidered all  these  matters  the  Board  decided  that  they 
would  only  dispose  of  the  river _in  one  way,  and  that  was 
that  when  the  holdings  abutting  on  the  river  were  vested 
in  the  tenant  purchasers,  they  should  then  nominate  a 
Committee  to  whom  the  Board  would  sell  the  river  bed 
and  fishing  rights  for  the  sum  which  the  Board  paid, 
and  that  this  Committee,  acting  as  trustees  for  the 
several  owners , should  manage  and  let  the  fishing,  and 
apply  the  revenue  to  such  useful  purposes  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  proprietors  as  the  Committee  should 
decide,  or  distribute  in  equal  shares  amongst  them. 
Each  one  of  the  owners  of  land  abutting  on  the  river 
was  to  pay  an  equal  share  of  the  purchase  money.  This 
was  considered  a better  plan  than  apportioning  the 
share  according  to  the  value  of  the  land  which  abutted 
on  the  river,  as  it  often  happened  that  a man  with  a 
high-rented  holding  would  have  a short  frontage  to  the 
river,  while  a man  with  a low-rented  holding  might 
have  a long  stretch  of  land  along  the  river.  For  this 
reason  it  was  considered  the  best  course  that  all  those 
persons  should  get  the  option  of  paying  an  equal  share 
of  the  purchase  money  and  be  entitled  to  equal  shares 
of  the  revenue;  or  if  anyone  declined  to  pay  another 
person  might  purchase  his  share.  It  was  clearly  an 
advantage  to  have  all  in  the  arrangement  proposed  to 
be  made  so  that  each  one  might  undertake  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  river  opposite  his  land,  and  prevent  inter- 
ference with  it  by  unauthorised  persons.  The  holdings 
are  not  yet  vested  in  those  tenants,  but  the  money  has 
been  paid  to  the  Board. 

493a.  You  Have  got  your  £400? — Yes,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  and  are  only  waiting  for 
the  vesting  of  the  holdings  to  obtain  the  conveyance 
from  the  Board.  The  committee  are  managing  the 
fishing  themselves.  They  have  let  it  at  good  rents,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

494.  What  was  it? — The  first  year  it  was  about  £100. 
I don’t  know  what  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

495.  It  is  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the  purchase  price? — 
The  receipts  are  to  be  first  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  money  which  was  obtained  on  loan,  and 
after  that  the  revenue  is  to  be  divided  among  Them 
annually. 

496.  After  they  have  paid  up  the  purchase  money, 
then  they  are  to  have  an  annual  sum? — Yes. 

497.  I just  wish  to  ask  you  this,  whether  you  think 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  the  preservation  of 
the  fishery  to  give  them  an  annual  sum  that  would 
make  a continual  interest  in  it  or  to  give  them  a lump 
sum  down? — Well,  my  decided  opinion  is  that  the 
annual  sum  would  be  the  better  way. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

498.  The  amount  does  not  affect  the  question  at  all  ? 
— It  is  an  old  saying  that  eaten  bread  is  soon  for- 
gotten, and  I do  not  see  how  the  fact  of  a landholder 
having  got,  say,  £10  for  his  share  of  the  river,  will 
induce  him  and  his  successors  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  protection  of  the  fish  in  it. 

Chairman. 

499.  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  proposal  to  purchase 
for  a sum  of  money  was  in  contemplation  of  an  in- 
dividual purchasing  it,  not  of  a committee  managing 
it,  such  as  you  have  in  this  case,  and  such  as  you 
contemplate.  The  idea  of  purchasing  for  a lump  sum 
the  rights  of  the  several  tenants  who  had  frontage  to 
a river  was  in  contemplation  of  the  purchase  being 
made  by  an  individual? — The  tenants  here  had  no 
rights.  It  was  a several  fishery,  and  the  owner  exclu- 
sively exercised  the  right  of  fishing. 

500.  Mr.  Hewson  thought  it  desirable  to  pay 
tenants  a lump  sum  for  their  rights,  but  he  did  not 
contemplate  the  case  of  tenants  combining  and  form- 
ing a committee  for  the  purposo  of  managing  the 
river  in  their  interest.  He  was  thinking  of  the  case 
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of  tenants  who  had  rights  which  were  bought  up  by 
an  individual  who  became  proprietor  of  the  fishery. 
That  was  his  idea? — Yes.  I understood  Mr.  Hewson 

to  refer  to  causes  where,  under  the  Land  Acts,  tenants 
became  riparian  owners,  and  had  now  vested  in  them 
fishery  rights  in  connection  with  a river  included  in 
their  holdings,  and  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
such  a case  would  be  to  purchase  these  rights  for  a 
lump  sum,  and  to  pay  watchers  to  protect  the  fish.  1 
think  that  is  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

501.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  can  deal  with  a 
river  if  it  is  of  considerable  size  in  the  way  that  you 
have  mentioned,  but  that  in  the  case  of  a small  river 
the  annual  payments  would  be  infinitesimal.  It 
would  be  a matter  of  half-crowns,  and  that  would  be 
no  inducement  at  all? — The  small  payments  would  be 
very  little  inducement  in  such  cases. 

502.  And,  therefore,  his  opinion  was  that  in  the 
case  of  small  rivers  it  would  not  be  advisable? — I 
think  that  the  best  plan  would  be,  instead  of  paying 
a lump  sum,  to  compensate  the  landholders  according 
to  the  fish  caught  from  each  man’s  land.  We  have  that 
system  in  operation  in  a small  way  in  Mayo.  Suppos- 
ing a river  passes  through  several  persons’  holdings  on 
an  estate  of  which  we  have  let  to  a sporting  tenant  the 
sporting  rights,  including  the  fishing.  He  pays  a cer- 
tain price  per  head  for  game  shot  on  each  holding.  He 
also  pays  6d.  for  every  white  trout  and  half-a-crown 
for  every  salmon  caught  from  each  man’s  land. 

503.  What  is  your  experience  of  that? — It  is  work- 
ing very  well  about  Bangor. 

504.  I cannot  understand  how  that  would  fairly 
work  at  all,  because  one  man  will  have  a very  valuable 
pool  opposite  his  land  and  another  a broad  shallow  one 
on  which  nothing  will  ever  be  caught  at  all? — It  is 
the  man  who  has  the  pool  opposite  his  land  whose 
land  will  be  most  trespassed  upon,  and  it  will  be  his 
interest  to  see  that  no  unauthorised  person  takes  fish 
out  of  that  pool,  for  every  fish  caught  from  his  land 
must  be  paid  for. 

505.  He  will  make  a good  thing  out  of  it,  but  the 
man  who  has  a shallow  stretch  of  water  opposite  his 
land  will  get  nothing? — The  latter  has  no  grievance,  for 
his  land  is  not  much  trespassed  upon,  and  he  has  not 
paid  anything  for  the  fishing  rights. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

506.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  givjng  a 
man  so  much  a head  for  grouse  shot  on  his  portion  of  a 
mountain  has  worked  very  well? — Yes. 

507.  And  has  turned  people  into  strong  game  pre- 
servers?— Yes. 

508.  And  would  you  apply  that  in  the  same  way  to 
fishing? — I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  give  a 
landholder  adjoining  a river  a direct  interest  in  the  fish 
caught  from  his  holding. 

Mr.  Gvnynn. 

509.  He  would  be  depending  every  year  on  the 
catch  of  fish? — Yes,  and  it  would  be  then  his  interest 
to  prevent  injury  to  spawning  fish  in  any  part  of  the 
river. 

510.  In  other  words,  you  seek  to  enlist ''the  tenant 
purchasers  as  game  preservers  whether  for  shooting 
or  for  fishing  purposes? — Yes. 

511.  You  think  that  the  best  way  of  getting  and 
securing  their  good  will  is  not  by  giving  them  a lump 
sum  down,  but  by  making  it  a question  of  annual  pay- 
ments?— By  making  it  their  interest  to  preserve  fish 
and  game  from  which  they  might  expect  an  increasing 
annual  revenue. 

Chairman. 

512.  Perhaps  we  are  thinking  of  two  different  sets 
of  usages.  The  circumstances  under  which  bird 
money  and  fish  money  are  paid  are  where  the  pro- 
perty is  let  to  a sporting  tenant  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  and  shooting.  It  is  let  to  him  for  a certain 
annual  rent,  and  then  ho  pays  the  bird  money  aiid 
the  fish  money  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  good 
will  and  the  assistance  of  the  tenants  in  the  tracking 
of  the  fish  and  the  game.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes.  But 
we  work  it  both  ways,  Sir  David.  The  sporting  tenant 
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usually  prefers  paying  the  bird  money  because  it  brings 
him  into  direct  contact  with  the  landholder  as  a giver 
of  money,  which  makes  it  pleasant.  The  difference  is 
not  in  principle  but  in  detail.  We  provide  that  the 
landholder  over  whose  land  the  sporting  tenant  has 
shooting  rights  may  be  paid  in  bird  money,  and  it  is 
his  interest  that  the  shooting  shall  be  as  good  as  it 
can  be,  and  I suggest  that  the  same  system  might  be 
applied  generally  to  rivers  passing  through  the  hold- 
ings of  tenant  purchasers,  on  which  rod-fishing  can  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

513.  A system  of  result  fees? — Yes,  and  judging  from 
our  experience  in  a small  way,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  practice  in  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  Green. 

514.  But  in  such  a large  river  as  the  Moy,  where  the 
fishing  is  all  done  in  one  part  of  the  river,  and  miles 
away  from  it  there  are  innumerable  spawning 
streams,  that-  system  would  not  work? — It  would  only 
work  on  rivers  where  there  was  a good  deal  of  fish 
to  be  caught  with  the  rod,  rivers  which  now  yield  a 
revenue  or  that  could  be  made  good  for  rod-fishing. 

515.  Or  to  be  caught  in  the  part  of  the  river  in 

which  those  particular  tenant  purchasers  were  in- 
terested?— Yes.  The  bulk  of  the  rivers  that  I 

include  in  class  three  do  not  yield  a revenue  from  fish- 
ing, but  I suggest  that  they  are  very  important  rivers 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  the 
fisheries,  as  they  serve  largely  as  the  hatcheries  and 
nurseries. 

516.  You  know  a great  deal  about  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Moy,  and  it  was  in  regard  to  that  river 
I was  saying  that  this  system  could  not  be  applied? — 
Well,  very  few  of  these  rivers  could,  under  present 
conditions,  be  got  to  yield  such  a revenue  from  fishing 
that  the  system  which  I have  been  just  describing 
could  be  put  into  practice;  but  if  the  inland  fisheries 
are  to  be  developed  you  must  have  a more  effectual 
means  of  protecting  the  fish  in  those  rivers  during  the 
close  season,  and  if  that  were  done  I think  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  number  of  fish  that  could  be 
captured  in  most  of  those  streams  by  the  rod  would 
greatly  increase. 

Mr.  Gicynn. 

517.  I understand  that  all  the  rivers,  such  as  Mr. 
Green  speaks  of,  that  is,  largish  .and  important  rivers 
that  come  into  your  category,  have  been  included  in 
that  group  of  six.  So,  does  your  third  group  of  rivers 
that  you  are  dealing  with  now  include  any  river  of 
such  magnitude  that  the  spawning  grounds  would  be 
remote  from  the  angling  grounds? — No,  the  six  rivers 
were  excluded  from  sale  altogether.  We  diet  not  buy 
them. 

518.  Then  these  are  small  rivers? — The  tributaries 
of  the  Moy  that  Mr.  Green  was  referring  to  are  com- 
paratively small  rivers  in  which  large  numbers  of 
salmon  spawn,  but  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  rod- 
fishing. There  is  poaching  in  the  winter.  These  rivers 
should  receive  much  more  attention  with  a view  to  the 
protection  of  fish  about  to  spawn  than  they  do  receive, 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  attention  the  difficulty  of 
developing  the  inland  fisheries  would  be,  I think, 
greatly  increased.  In  that  connection  I desire  to  make 
one  suggestion — that  all  the  watercourses  of  Ireland  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  one  central 
body,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
fisheries  alone,  but  with  a view  to  the  utilisation  of 
those  watercourses  in  the  way  in  which  they  could  be 
made  of  most  value  to  the  country.  They  should  first 
be  made  efficient  for  the  drainage  of  the  catchment 
areas  through  which  they  pass  so  that  the  land  could  be 
improved.  That  is  more  important  than  the  fish- 
ing. Wherever  an  opportunity  would  arise,  to 
utilise  the  water  of  those  streams  for  industrial  enter- 
prises, this  central  authority  should  have  power  to 
regulate  and  issue  licences  and  arrange  for  granting 
the  necessary  facilities.  Drainage  is  all-important. 
Next  in  importance  may  be  put  the  utilisation  of  the 
water  in  connection  with  the  development  of  indus- 
tries, and  the  development  of  the  fisheries.  I believe 
that  the  best  results  for  drainage,  industries,  and 
fishing  could  be  secured  under  one  central  body,  and 
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that  there  is  nothing  antagonistic  in  their  nature. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  deepening  and  widening  of 
a watercourse  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
drainage  should  not  eventually  make  that  watercourse 
better  for  fish.  The  removal  of  obstructions  to  the 
passage  of  the  fish  would  often  improve  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

519.  What  kind  of  industries  are  you  contemplating 
in  the  use  of  the  water  power? — Well,  I do  not  specify 
any  particular  industry,  but  if  the  suggestion  be  enter- 
tained to  place  all  these  watercourses,  from  the  sea  to 
the  sources,  under  the  control  of  a central  body,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  provide  that  where  such  a body 
were  satisfied  that  the  water  could  be  utilised  for  a 
woollen  mill  or  other  industry  in  a particular  district, 
they  should  have  the  power  to  give  facilities  for  such 
projects.  They  should  also  have  power  to  remove  all 
obstructions,  such  as  old  mill  dams  and  eel  weirs,  of 
which  there  are  a great  many  on  those  rivers  that  I 
have  in  this  list — mills  that  were  working,  perhaps, 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  with  nothing  left  of  them  now 
but  the  ruins,  and  the  dams  across  the  river  flooding, 
in  many  instances,  large  areas  of  land.  Persons  having 
ownership  in  these  structures  will  not,  as  a rule,  permit 
interference  with  them  without  getting  compensation 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  interest  they  could  show 
they  had  in  them.  Aud,  therefore,  I suggest  that  this 
central  body  should  have  powers  to  do  or  authorise  to 
be  done  anything  and  everything  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  those  watercourses  which  may  tend  to  tlje 
utilisation  of  them  for  the  development  of  the  assets 
of  the  country  by  such  means  as  land  drainage,  utilisa- 
tion of  water  in  connection  with  industrial  projects,  and 
the  development  of  inland  fisheries.  My  experience  in 
connection  with  these  watercourses  has  been  mainly  in 
relation  to  land  drainage  in  the  Congested  Districts 
Counties,  and  I am  convinced  that  you  cannot  have  an 
efficient  drainage  system  unless  you  have  one  authority 
able  to  control  and  regulate  all  matters  connected  with 
the  watercourses,  large  and  small,  from  the  sea  to  the 
sources.  I think  the  same  applies  to  fishing.  An 
owner  of  land  usually  has  no  rights  outside  his  own 
boundary.  He  cannot  deepen  watercourses  on  the 
adjoining  property  without  the  consent  of.  the  adjacent 
owners.  Neither  can  he  do  anything  to  improve  the 
fishing  of  that  portion  of  the  river  outside  his  own  pro- 
perty, but  if  one  central  body  had  the  powers  suggested 
they  would  be  able  to  investigate  the  claims  of  all 
parties  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
approved  schemes  could  be  carried  out.  The  matter  is 
too  serious  to  allow  a few  people  to  obstruct  develop- 
ment, and  there  should  be  some  competent  authority 
to  deal  with  claims  and  the  assessment  of  compensa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  revenue  received,  say,  in  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

520.  You  think  that  the  development  of  the  water- 
ways for  drainage  purposes  is  consistent  with  their 
development  for  fishing  purposes? — I think  so,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a very  extensive  sinking  of  a 
river,  when  the  fish  might  suffer  for  a few  years;  but 
after  a short  time  I cannot  see  any  way  in  which  the 
improvement  of  a river  for  drainage  purposes  would 
injure  the  fish. 

521.  But  in  point  of  value  do  you  consider  that 
drainage  is  infinitely  more  important? — I do. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

522.  In  point  of  fact,  in  a great  many  cases  you 
would  improve  a fishing  river  by  drainage? — I think 
so.  For  instance,  while  portions  of  a river  need  deepen- 
ing  for  drainage,  there  are  other  parts  where  you  could 
make  fishing  pools  by  throwing  a rough  dam  across  the 
river.  I have  known  places  where  the  fishing  of  rivers 
was  improved  by  the  making  of  dams  in  some  places 
and  by  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the  free  run  of 
fish  in  other  parts. 

523.  I think  the  Clare-Galway  River  is  perhaps  a 
better  fishing  river  in  consequence  of  the  cuts  that 
were  made  there? — That  is  an  exceptional  case,  and 
the  water  disappears  in  swallow  holes  in  places. 

524.  I do  not  say  the  swallow  holes,  but  the  other 
part?  I do  not  know  that  there  are  any  other  points 
that  I have  to  put  before  the  Committee. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

525.  I forgot  to  ask  you  in  the  case  of  that  river 
where  you  took  up  a several  fishery  and  vested  it  in  a 
committee,  was  there  a regular  deed  drawn? — Yes. 

52G.  With  trusts? — Yes. 

527.  I should  like  to  look  at  it? — (Witness  hands 
document  to  Mr.  Justice  Ross). 

Mr.  Green. 

528.  With  regard  to  the  same  river,  was  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  the  fishing  largely  depended 
on  the  owner  of  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
which  you  had  to  deal  with,  that  in  fact  the  value 
of  the  fishing  depended  on  the  owner  of  the  land 
which  the  Congested  Districts  Board  bought  having 
made  an  agreement  with  regard  to  fishing  with  the 
owner  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  that 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  only  got  half  of  the 
river? — We  only  got  half;  the  other  half  belongs  to  the 
Marquis  of  Conyngkam. 

529.  But  did  not  the  previous  landlord  of  the  estate 
you  are  speaking  of  make  a working  arrangement 
with  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham? — He  did,  but  we 
are  not  carrying  that  out  now.  The  river  is  so  narrow 
that  it  can  be  fished  from  either  bank  for  the  whole 
width,  and  as  is  a common  practice,  the  owners 
of  the  fishery  on  either  side  arranged  which 
stretch  each  one  should  fish  from  his  own  land  for 
the  full  width  of  the  river.  That  was  an  arrange- 
ment which  the  parties  had  between  themselves,  but 
it  was  not  legally  binding.  On  purchase  of  estate  the 
Board’s  legal  rights  over  the  river  were  confined  to 
half  the  river. 

530.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the 
opposite  side  could  make  it  very  unpleasant  for  your 
side  of  the  river  if  he  chose  to  fish  at  cross  purposes? — 
I think  it  would  be  equally  so  for  both  owners,  and  they 
could  make  it  unpleasant  for  one  another. 

Mr.  Green. 

And  the  fish  would  come  off  third  best. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

Surely  no  great  injury  could  be  done  to  the  fish  by 
whipping  the  river  from  the  two  sides  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Green. 

I do  not  believe  that  angling  does  any  harm  in  any 
way  to  the  stock  of  fish,  but  angling  value  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

531.  Can  you  subdivide  or  go  a little  further  in 
your  list — I gather  that  out  of  36  rivers  there  were 
these  6 which  the  owners  would  not  sell? — Yes. 

532.  And  3 which  were  left  with  a life  interest  to 
the  fishery  owner? — Yes. 

533.  That  leaves  27,  and  I gather  that  out  of  that 
remaining  27  there  are  some  that  have  a sporting 
value  and  there  are  some  that  have  only  a value  as 
spawning  streams  practically? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

534.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  of  what  the 
respective  proportions  are? — I show  that  in  this  return 
under  one  of  the  headings  which  I read  : the  fish,  if 
any,  obtainable  from  the  river  is  given. 

535.  What  I really  want  to  know  is  how  many 
rivers  have  been  acquired  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  on  which  there  are  angling  rights  still  being 
exercised  besides  this  stretch  of  the  Oweneea? — Well, 
on  all  the  27  rivers  angling  rights  can  be  exercised. 
On  10  of  them  angling  rights  have  been  let  to  sporting 
tenants ; and  yet  several  of  those  rivers  not  let  for  'fish- 
ing are  very  important  for  spawning. 

536.  I quite  follow  that,  but  I want  to  know  how 
you  are  getting  along  with  the  rivers  where  there  are 
sporting  facilities.  We  have  got  the  information  with 
respect  to  the  Oweneea,  but  you  said  that  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  the  fishing  is  being  let  more  or 
less  on  the  basis  of  a man  paying  so  much  to  the 
owner  for  each  fish? — The  payments  apply,  up  to  the 
present,  only  to  a few  of  the  larger  rivers  in  which 
salmon  and  white  trout  are  caught.  When  we  sell  the 
estates  we  do  not  exclude  from  the  sale  any  portion  of  a 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

river  that  is  not  yielding  revenue  from  fishing,  so  that 
the  small  rivers  are  being  sold  to  the  tenants  and  in- 
cluded in  their  holdings. 

537.  Do  you  know  that  the  tenants  are  letting  their 
rights  on  any  of  them? — Only  in  a few  cases  as  shown 
in  list. 

538.  On  those  27  rivers? — Yes. 

539.  Except  the  Oweneea? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

540.  Is  there  anything  to  sell? — Not  much.  I 
believe  that  great  damage  is  done  to  fish  about  to 
spawn  in  some  of  those  rivers  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

541.  Do  you  mean  that  on  none  of  those  27  rivers 
except  the  Oweneea  are  there  any  valuable  sporting 
rights? — I believe  that  if  they  were  properly  pre- 
served and  some  of  them  improved  by  forming  fish 
pools  by  rough  dams  across  the  rivers  and  removing 
obstructions  to  the  free  passage  of  fish  in  other  places, 
about  half  of  them  could  be  let  for  rod-fishing. 

542.  What  was  the  case  with  the  estate  about  the 
Bangor? — I mentioned  the  Bangor  because  I thought 
the  members  of  the  Committee  would  be  familiar  with 
it.  It  is  a river  which  passes  quite  near  the  public 
road  as  you  go  from  Bangor  Erris  to  Ballina.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  important  fishing  rivers  in  Mayo. 

543.  Has  that  been  let  by  the  tenants,  or  any  part 
of  it? — No;  we  have  not  got  any  portion  of  that 
river,  but  we  have  tributaries  of  it,  which  are  mentioned 
in  this  list. 

544.  And  they  have  no  letting  value? — Yes,  those 
tributaries  have. 

545.  Are  they  let? — They  are  let  near  Bangor  on  the 
0 ’Reilly -Dease  estate.  In  that  case  we  got  the  sport- 
ing rights  on  the  purchase  of  the  estate.  The  estate  is 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

a small  one.  The  tenants  after  they  purchased  their 
holdings  let  the  sporting  rights,  and  the  revenue  which 
they  have  got  from  the  fishing  and  shooting  exceeds 
the  annuities  which  they  pay  for  their  holdings.  Tho 
annuities,  however,  on  their  holdings  are  small. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

546.  So  that  they  have  got  the  land  for  nothing? — 
They  practically  have  the  land  for  nothing.  There 
are  only  six  tenants.  Their  holdings  are  only  three 
or  four  pounds  rent,  and  the  revenue  which  they  have 
derived  for  the  last  three,  or  four  years  exceeded  their 
annuities. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

547.  Then  they  give  their  attention  to  preserving 
the  river  themselves? — I don’t  know  that  they  do  any- 
thing beyond  preventing  poaching. 

548.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  the 
fishing  has  declined  or  improved  under  those  condi- 
tions?— Well,  I have  no  first-hand  information,  but  I 
am  sure  the  person  who  has  it  rented  from  the  ten- 
ants would  give  you  information,  Mr.  O’Brien  Hick- 
son. He  has  now  the  sporting  rights  over  a very  large 
part  of  that  district,  and  he  lets  the  fishing  and  shooting 
to  sporting  tenants. 

549.  Has  he  got  them  on  long  lease  or  have  the  ten- 
ants any  direct  proprietary  interest  in  maintaining  the 
stock? — He  pays  them  bird  money  and  fish  money,  as 
I have  been  telling  you.  Mr.  Hickson’s  lettings  are 
mostly  under  leases. 

550.  What  about  the  Ballycroy  river — have  you 
acquired  that  property  round  there? — No,  not  yet. 
I will  hand  in  this  return.  It  shows  all  the  rivers  we 
have  had  anythins  to  do  with. 

The  Committee  adjourned  for  luncheon,  and  resumed 
at  2.15. 


Mr.  H.  D.  Conner,  K.C.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

551.  You  are  a member  of  the  Irish  Bar? — Yes. 

552.  And  King’s  Counsel? — Yes. 

553.  And  author  of  a well-known  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  Fisheries  Act's? — Yes. 

554.  You  have  property  in  the  Co.  Cork? — Yes. 

555.  And  a residence  at  Bandon? — Well,  about  10 
miles  west  of  Bandon. 

556.  The  Bandon  river,  I understand,  runs  through 
portion  of  your  property? — Yes. 

557.  And  what  is  your  relation  to  the  river? — I own 
the  fishing  rights  for  3-j  miles  on  one  side  and  2 miles 
on  the  other. 

558.  That  is  54  miles? — 34  miles  on  the  north  bank 
and  2 miles  on  the  south  bank  opposite,  by  riparian 
proprietorship  on  the  north  bank  and  by  reason  of 
having  purchased  the  fishery  rights  on  the  south  bank. 

559.  From  your  tenants  or  from  the  tenants  of 
another  property? — The  fishery  rights  on  the  north 
bank  are  partly  in  respect  of  land  in  my  own  occupa- 
tion, and  partly  in  respect  of  land  which  I have  sold 
to  the  tenants,  reserving  the  fishery. 

560.  And  on  the  south  bank? — On  the  south  bank 
the  sole  fishery  rights,  purchased  from  the  owner  of 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

561.  Is  it  a very  small  river? — Oh  yes,  a very  small 
river.  One  side  is  no  use  without  the  other  at  that 
part  of  the  river. 

Chairman. 

562.  You,  Mr.  Conner,  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  this  subject,  that  is,  the  probable  effect 
of  the  transfer  of  land  on  the  fishing  of  rivers? — 
Well,  sir,  I cannot  say  that  I have  given  it  special 
attention  except  with  regard  to  what  has  come  under 
my  own  observation  with  respect  to  the  rivers  Lee  and 
Bandon  and  whore  the  fishing  rights  have  been  vested 
in  the  tenants. 


Chairman — continued. 

563.  That  is  exactly  what  we  wanted — the  result 
of  this  experience? — Well,  so  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  sir,  I have  found  that  wherever  fishery 
rights  are  at  present  of  any  substantial  value,  or 
when  vested  in  the  tenants  were  of  any  substantial 
value,  the  tenants  are  very  keen  indeed  to  keep 
them  and  to  preserve  and  to  look  after  the  river;  but 
in  cases  where  the  river  is  too  small  to  make  one  side 
of  it  any  good  without  the  other,  and  where  the  hold- 
ings are  small,  the  river  frontage  being  small,  then  of 
course  the  holding  of  each  individual  tenant  has  no 
value  as  a fishery  asset,  and  naturally  they  do  not 
care  about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

564.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  since  Land  Pur- 
chase has  been  put  into  operation? — I think  that  in 
the  places  where  the  fishing  is  of  any  value  at  present 
it  makes  the  tenants  much  more  keen  to  preserve  it, 
naturally  when  they  are  the  owners  of  it,  and  when 
they  can  let  it  with  advantage,  when  they  can  get 
anything  for  it  at  all. 

565.  Is  that  your  experience,  that  they  do  let  it? — 
Certainly ; wherever  they  possibly  can  they  let  it. 
I will  give  you  an  instance  of  that  on  the  Lee  in  the 
case  of  lands,  having  two  miles  of  frontage  on  the 
river,  that  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Sugrue,  of  the 
Irish  Bar,  and  formerly  belonged  to  our  family  (and 
that  is  the  reason  that  I know  anything  about  the 
matter).  There  the  tenants  are  the  owners  of  the 
lands,  and  Mr.  Sugrue  allowed  the  fishing  rights  to 
be  vested  in  the  tenants  at  the  sale;  and  the  riparian 
owners  there  are  very  keen  indeed,  and  not  only  are 
they  keen  about  letting  their  own  fishing,  but  they 
had  sufficient  influence  with  the  Macroom  District 
Council,  and  so  forth,  to  make  them  take  up  matters 
that  they  never  would  before  have  taken  up;  for 
instance,  they  got  the  District  Council  to  oppose  a 

by-law  regarding  drift  nets  in  Cork  Harbour. 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

566.  That  is  the  case  we  had  before  us  at  the  Privy 
Council  some  time  ago? — The  case  you  had  before  you 
some  time  ago.  It  created  great  excitement,  and  they 
got  the  Council  to  protest  against  the  action  of  Mr. 
Green,  and  so  forth,  in  making  an  alteration  of  the 
by-laws  in  Cork  Harbour.  A few  years  ago  nothing 
of  that  sort  would  have  been  heard  of. 

567.  You  say  that  since  the  sale  they  havo  now  got 
the  entire  fishing  rights  in  themselves,  and  now  tell  us 
how  they  deal  with  them? — They  let  them. 

568.  Do  they  let  them  to  some  one  fisherman  or  by 
rod? — They  let  them  to  one  person,  whoever  would 
give  the  highest  rent. 

569.  Tell  me  what  they  do  with  the  money.  Is  it 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the.  size  of  the  farms 
or  in  accordance  with  the  frontages  on  the  river? — 
No;  these  tenants  have  sufficiently  large  farms  to 
make  each  of  their  frontages  an  item  of  importance, 
and  each  of  them  lets  his  rights  on  his  own  account. 
They  do  not  join  together  They  let  the  entire  river 

570-  How  many  are  there  of  them? — There  are  five 
or  six. 

571.  So  that  the  fisherman  must  make  a bargain 
with  each  particular  one? — Each  particular  one. 

572.  And  who  preserves  it? — Well,  the  lessee  who 
has  it  preserves  it  or  not,  as  he  likes,  but  naturally 
when  the  tenant  gets  a large  rent  for  it  he  does  not 
allow  anybody  to  trespass  on  it.  I could  not  exactly 
tell  you  what  particular  revenue  each  tenant  may 
make. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

573.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
transaction— What  is  the  stretch  of  the  fishing? — I 
think  about  two  miles,  measuring  along  the  river, 
and  of  course  the  tenants  naturally  do  not  tell  you 
their  business,  but  I think  they  get  rents  varying  from 
£25  to  £50,  each  of  them. 

574.  About  £150? — That  is  my  impression,  sir. 

Chairman. 

575.  That  is  as  regards  the  large  and  more  or  less 
valuable  portions  of  the  river? — Yes.  With  regard  to 
the  small  proprietors  in  the  upper  reaches  of  salmon 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  especially  in  the  west  of 
the  County  Cork,  nothing  has  been  done  with  respect 
to  fisheries  there.  They  are  exactly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  they  were  before  the  change  of  ownership 
took  place,  for  this  reason,  that  to  any  man  in  whose 
ownership  the  fisheries  were,  unless  he  had  bought 
both  banks  of  the  river,  the  fishery  in  a very  small 
place  would  be  commercially  valueless,  because  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  if  there  is  a river  that  you  can 
throw  across  the  whole  way  from  one  side  it  is  per- 
fectly feasible  for  someone  on  the  other  side  to  send 
somebody  down  at  six  in  the  morning  and  fish  the 
whole  place  from  beginning  to  end. 

576.  There  are  some  of  those  small  rivers  which  are 
not  fishable  at  all,  but  they  are  streams  up  which  the 
salmon  can  go  to  spawn? — That  would  be  the  case  in 
very  small  tributaries.  I can  give  instances  where 
there  is  no  salmon  fishing  in  a river,  but  a great 
number  of  salmon  go  up  the  river  to  the  higher 
reaches  to  spawn. 

577.  Who  protects  the  salmon,  and  what  are  the 
steps  that  are  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon 
in  those  tributaries? — The  Boards  of  Conservators,  I 
think,  do  what  they  can  having  regard  to  the  funds 
at  their  disposal.  For  instance,  at  Bandon  we  have 
a bailiff  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after,  as  well  as  he 
can,  the  spawning  beds  west  of  Dunmanway ; and 
above  Dunmanway,  which  is  a long  way  up  the  river, 
he  gets  assistance  at  particular  times  of  the  year  by 
one  of  the  other  bailiffs  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  being  sent  up  to  help  him.  Of  course,  I do  not 
wish  to  convey  that  the  protection  is  at  all  adequate. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

578.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  police  with  respect 
to  spawning  beds,  or  have  they  any?— The  duties  of 
the  police  are  very  much  what  they  are  allowed  to  do 
by  the  authority  for  the  time  being.  There  are  cer- 
tain matters  mentioned  in  the  Fishery  Acts  which  the 
police  are  at  liberty,  if  allowed,  to  assist  in. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

579.  In  what  cases  are  they  allowed  to  prosecute? — 
Any  person  at  all  can  prosecute  under  the  Fishery 
Acts,  and  every  prosecution  under  tlie  Fishery  Acts 
is  a prosecution  by  a Common  Informer,  and  no  one 
else.  No  one  has  any  particular  right  to  prosecute, 
and  Boards  of  Conservators  have  no  special  right  to 
prosecute.  They  must  prosecute  as  a Common  In- 
former. I did  not  bring  my  book  here,  but  there  is  a 
section  in  one  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  saying  what 
the  police  may  do.  Whether  they  are  allowed  to  do 
that  or  not,  of  course,  very  much  depends  on  the 
officer.  It  is  the  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  chapter  108, 
section  2. 

580.  What  page? — Page  113  of  Conner;  and  that 
sets  out  fully  the  different  matters  which  the  police 
are  empowered  to  enforce.  I can  quite  understand 
that  the  particular  amount  of  assistance  they  give 
must  largely  vary  with  the  opinion  of  the  officer  of  the 
district. 

581.  That  is  what  I want  to  know.  Do  they  take  a 
prominent  part,  and  do  they  look  after  this  most 
important  business  of  protecting  fish  spawning? — I 
have  always  found  personally  that  wherever  tho 
officer  is  in  favour  of  the  police  giving  assistance  to 
the  Conservators,  the  police  themselves  are  always 
most  anxious  and  willing  to  do  so.  I have  always 
found  that,  but  of  course  the  police  cannot  do  so  if 
it  is  a thing  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  officer, 
would  interfere  with  their  other  duty  of  keeping  tho 
peace,  and  so  forth ; and  therefore  the  amount  of 
assistance  that  they  can  give  in  any  particular  dis- 
trict is  somewhat  indefinite. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

That  is  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

Chairman. 

582.  Perhaps  the  situation  of  the  policeman,  that 
is,  his  proximity  to  the  river  and  to  the  portion  of 
tho  tributary  to  be  watched  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it  too? — I dare  say  it  has,  sir,  and  I have 
always  found  personally  that  the  police  themselves 
are  very  anxious  and  willing  to  do  anything  they  can 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Fishery  Acts. 

583.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  they  on  the  Bandon 
river? — They  do;  they  give  assistance  in  any  way 
they  can;  but  sometimes  more  than  at  other  times. 
It  depends  very  much  on  the  officer. 

584.  In  some  cases  they  are  fishermen  themselves? — 
I personally  always  try  to  encourage  them  to  be  fisher- 
men themselves,  and  many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

585.  But  they  may  do  nothing,  even  though  some 
of  the  most  open  and  glaring  offences  are  committed 
and  great  injury  done  to  the  salmon  spawning? — 
They  need  not  do  anything  if  the  officer  does  not  like. 

586.  Is  not  that  very  unsatisfactory  in  dealing  with 
the  case  of  a source  of  great  national  wealth? — Well, 
I was  always  of  opinion  that  it  is  a misfortune  of  the 
fisheries  that  there  was  not  some  distinct  regulation 
published  both  as  to  the  Coastguard  and  the  Con- 
stabulary, who  are  put  on  a level  in  the  Fishery  Acts, 
directing  them  as  to  their  duties  in  regard  to  them. 

587.  But  according  to  you  it  now  depends  on  the 
whim  of  the  officer? — Well,  I do  not  like  to  put  it  so 
far  as  that,  because  there  may  be  regulations  direct- 
ing the  officer  as  to  his  duties.  I think  there  are 
Constabulary  regulations  directing  the  officer  as  to 
his  duties,  and  it  would  be  quite  obvious  that  tho 
energy  of  subordinates  will  be  always  pointed  in  tho 
direction  in  which  they  think  they  will  get  more 
credit  from  the  man  over  them.  If  a particular 
sergeant  thinks  that  he  will  get  more  credit  from  his 
officer  for  staying  in  some  place  watching  some  public- 
house  to  see  if  somebody  goes  in  after  eleven  than 
for  watching  the  bank  of  a river  he  will  do  that  and 
not  watch  the  river. 

Mr.  Green. 

588.  Is  not  watching  a public-house  one  of  the 
prime  duties  of  the  police? — I pronounce  no  opinion 
as  to  that. 
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Mr.  Justice  Moss. 

589.  Is  not  the  protection  of  the  spawning  beds  a 
matter  of  national  importance? — I think  the  protec- 
tion of  spawning  beds  is  the  matter  of  most  import- 
ance in  the  whole  of  the  Fishery  Acts — the  protection 
of  the  spawning  beds,  and  I would  add  to  that  the 
prevention  of  the  destruction  of  old  fish  of  all  kinds, 
as  kelts,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  where  you  find 
heavy  fish  in  a river  it  is  by  reason  of  kelts  having 
gone  down  and  returned  to  the  same  river  heavier 
fish. 

590.  Is  that  proved? — I should  imagine  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  you  can  never  get  a fish  of  30  or  40 
pounds  without  that  fish  having  been  down  to  the 
sea  at  least  once,  and  probably  twice.  A fish  never 
goes  down  to  the  sea  to  return  at  30  or  40  pounds 
weight  the  first  time,  I should  think.  I do  not  know 
absolutely,  but  as  far  as  I know  it  is,  as  a general  rule, 
the  second  or  third  time. 

591.  I am  afraid  there  is  nothing  accepted  about 
that? — Well,  I do  not  know,  but  I imagine  it. 

592.  But  you  are  clear  as  to  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tecting the  spawning  beds  by  all  means  possible? — Of 
course.  There  is  no  question  that  that  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  matter. 

Chairman. 

593.  Do  you  think  that  up  to  the  present  time  any 
substantial  change  in  the  state  of  the  fisheries  has 
been  caused  by  the  change  of  proprietorship  in  the 
south  of  Ireland? — As  far  as  I know,  no  such  sub- 
stantial change  has  actually  taken  place  except  where 
fisheries  are  of  greater  value  and  where  there  is 
greater  interest  displayed  by  the  tenants,  which  reacts 
on  local  bodies  and  on  the  opinion  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Justice  Moss. 

594.  So  far  as  the  protection  of  the  fish  goes  there 
has  been  an  improvement? — I should  say  if  anything 
there  has  been  an  improvement. 

Chairman. 

595.  That  is  whero  the  tenants’  interest  has  been 
excited  by  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  them? — 
Quite  so. 

596.  Now,  as  regards  tenant  proprietors  who  are 
anxious  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  ruin  the  fishery  in  the  upper  waters,  have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  should  be  done 
there? — I think  some  legislation  or  provision  of  some 
kind  should  be  brought  in  regulating  the  use  of  nets 
in  fresh  water.  Dp  to  the  present  time,  where  the 
fisheries  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  net- 
ting in  fresh  water  in  most  places  has  been  very 
little  or  nothing  at  all,  either  through  carelessness  or 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  like  to  injure 
the  sport  of  their  neighbours ; but  it  is  quire  obvious 
that  where  tenant  purchasers  acquire  land  on  rivers 
where  netting  can  be  profitably  carried  on,  there  will 
be  a tremendous  inducement  to  any  poor  tenant  pro- 
prietor to  net  the  river  opposite  his  own  holding  if  he 
can  possibly  do  so.  Of  course,  it  is  a very  much  more 
selfish  way  of  using  the  river  than  using  it  for 
angling,  because  the  only  person  who  profits  by  it  is 
one  private  individual  who  is  able,  and  of  course  his 
family,  to  net  the  river  every  day,  and  that  might  in 
dry  seasons  or  by  continuous  netting  do  very  serious 
injury  to  his  neighbours  both  above  and  also  below; 
and  I do  not  think  that  where  that  has  not  been  car- 
ried on  up  to  the  present  it  ought  to  be  permitted 
now  to  begin,  that  is,  netting  in  fresh  water. 

597.  And  as  regards  the  general  subject  of  netting 
in  fresh  water,  do  you  think  it  should  be  limited  or 
prevented  as  far  as  possible? — Well,  sir,  of  course 
there  are  portions  of  the  fresh  water  in  which  netting 
has  been  carried  on  for  a very  long  time  now,  and  I 
am  bound  to  assume,  I suppose,  that  if  it  had  been 
injurious  to  the  fishery  it  would  have  been  prohibited 
by  by-law.  At  the  same  time,  I personally  think  that 
in  the  majority  of  rivers  the  chances  are  that  any 
netting  in  the  fresh  water  is  likely  to  bo  very  injurious 
to  it. 


Mr.  Green. 

598.  Does  any  netting  go  on  in  the  fresh  water  of 
the  Bandon  river? — None.  I may  say,  too,  that  in  the 
Bandon  river  my  family  and  Mr.  Longfield  cleared  out 
every  fixed  engine  on  the  river  by  indicting  them  for 
obstruction  to  navigation,  and  their  weirs  also.  We 
completely  abolished  all,  both  the  fixed  engines  and 
the  weirs  there  too.  That  is  the  case  of  Regina  v. 
Hayes.  We  cleared  out  the  stake  nets  on  the  Bandon 
river  by  indicting  them  for  obstructing  tho  naviga- 
tion, before  the  Inspectors  came  in  at  all. 


Chairman. 

599.  And  have  you  found  as  a result  that  the  rod 
fishing  has  been  very  much  improved  on  the  Bandon 
river? — The  rod  fishing  on  the  Bandon  is  good,  for 
such  a small  river  as  it  is. 

GOO.  Are  portions  of  it  let? — Portions  of  it  are  let. 
The  portion  about  Innishannon  which  is  above  the 
tide-way,  fresh  water  as  distinct  from  the  tidal,  lias 
one  side  of  it  usually  let  every  year,  as  is  also  the 
other  side  sometimes. 

601.  Is  the  rent  good? — No,  not  very  high.  It 
varies.  The  average  rents  have  been  better  of  late 
years. 

602.  I suppose  you  have  some  rough  statistics  as  to 
tho  number  of  salmon  caught  in  the  Bandon  river? — 

I have  no  statistics  as  to  the  whole  number  of  salmon 
caught  in  the  Bandon,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  it.  You  can  get  what  is  caught  in  tho 
tide-way  by  the  railway  returns  from  the  stations  at 
Upton  and  Bandon,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
get  any  return  of  the  number  of  fish  caught  in  the 
fresh  waters. 

603.  Now,  in  your  own  stretch  of  water? — In  my 
own  stretch  of  water  the  average  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  about  100,  in  the  four  months,  March,  April, 
May  and  June. 

604.  About  100  fish? — 100  spring  fish. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

605.  Have  you  caught  any  grilse? — Of  late  years 
very  few.  I daresay  15  or  20,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Justice  Moss. 

606.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  production  of 
. quantities  of  fish,  as  distinguished  from  the  interests 

of  the  proprietors,  don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be 
a good  thing  if  nets  in  fresh  waters  were  abolished 
altogether,  and  are  they  not  very  uneconomical  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  production  of  plenty  of  fish? — My 
view  is,  my  lord,  that  priina  facie  netting  in  fresh 
water  should  not  be  allowed,  and  that  if  there  are 
places  in' which  it  is  permitted  to  net  in  fresh  waters 
that  should  be  by  order  of  the  Department’s  In- 
spectors, that  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  throwing  tho 
onus  on  any  objector,  that  is,  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vators, the  onus  should  be  thrown  on  the  man  who 
wants  to  net,  because  it  is  unsatisfactory  at  present, 
for  if  you  want  to  stop  a man  netting  in  a place 
where  it  would  obviously  injure  the  river,  somebody 
has  to  take  upon  himself  the  cost  of  applying  for  a 
by-law  and  appearing  before  the  Inspectors,  and  per- 
haps fighting  an  appeal  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
so  forth,  and  of  course  that  is  rather  hard  on  the 
private  objector,  and  I think  it  is  also  rather  hard  on 
the  Board  of  Conservators.  I think  the  onus  should  be 
thrown  on_  anyone  who  wants  to  net  in  fresh  water  of 
showing  that  that  is  a place  where  the  netting  can 
bo  carried  on  without  injury  to  the  river.  But  I 
should  like  to  say  this,  that  I do  not  consider  myself 
competent  to  speak  in  respect  of  large  rivers,  such  as 
the  Shannon  and  other  large  waters,  because  I have 
not  had  them  under  my  personal  observation,  and 
therefore  I do  not  like  to  say  anything  about  them.  I 
speak  of  rivers  about  the  size  of  the  Bandon  and  Lee, 
and  rivers  of  that  class.  I certainly  think  that  no 
netting  ought  to  be  permitted  in  fresh  waters  unless 
it  is  clearly  shown  to  the  Inspector  that  such  netting 
can  be  carried  on  without  damage  to  the  fishing 
generally. 
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Mr.  Green. 

607.  You  say  there  is  none  going  on  in  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Bandon? — No. 

608.  Or  in  the  Lee? — I do  not  think  there  is  any, 
but  I should  like  to  observe,  sir,  that  it  might 
commence. 

Chairman. ' 

609.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  something  about  the 
estuary  of  the  Bandon? — Well,  the  Bandon  flows  into 
Kinsale  Harbour. 

610.  Do  you  know  the  point  at  which  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  fixed? — I think  I do,  sir.  It  is  just  at  the 
mouth  of  Kinsale  Harbour.  The  map  shows  it,  I 
think. 

611.  How  is  fishing  carried  on  in  the  estuary? — 
They  carry  on  fishing  with  draft  nets  only.  I doubt 
if  they  carry  on  any  drift  net  fishing  in  the  estuary. 

612.  So  far  as  the  Bandon  goes  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  coming  in  from  the  sea? — There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  except  that  there  are 
occasionally  illegal  drift  nets  putting  out  in  Kinsale 
Harbour,  and  it  requires  some  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservators  to  see  that  they  are  not  put  there. 

613.  In  the  harbour? — In  the  harbour. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

614.  They  are  prohibited  in  the  harbour  by  by- 
law?— I think  so,  my  lord.  They  are  not  permitted 
above  a quarter  of  a mile  below  Shinklin  Bridge,  and 
I think  there  are  also  regulations  as  to  the  drift  nets 
in  Kinsale  Harbour. 

Mr.  Green. 

615.  They  are  prohibited.  Witness — Yes,  there  is  a 
by-law  of  the  16th  of  February,  1877,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  drift  nets  for  salmon  or  trout  in  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  Bandon  river  inside  a line  from  Shinklin 
Point  to  Brigain  Point.  That  is  practically  down  the 
harbour  some  way. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

616.  Have  you  thought  much  over  this  question  of 
drift  netting  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  nets,  as  to  the  effect  of  that  on  fishing  generally? 
— Well,  I am  not  sufficiently  an  expert  in  that.  I 
have  had  no  personal  experience  of  that.  That  is 
principally  round  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Ire- 
land. My  own  impression  would  be  that  if  you  had 
the  inland  waters  protected,  and  their  upper  waters 
properly  protected,  there  would  be  a sufficient  supply 
of  salmon  to  counteract  the  injury  of  drift  nets  out- 
side. But  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  drift  nets. 

617.  Are  you  troubled  with  pike  at  all? — Not  at 
all.  There  are  no  pike  in  the  Bandon.  In  the  Lee 
there  are — in  the  lakes  of  Inchigeela,  which  of 
course  affect  the  trout  fishing  a great  deal,  and 
also  they  eat  salmon  fry  very  much.  There  are 
lakes  in  the  Inchigeela  district  in  which  there  are  no 
pike.  I attach  great  importance  to  the  trout  fishery 
in  the  tipper  reaches  of  the  Bandon  and  other  rivers. 
Anything  that  destroys  salmon,  such  as  poisoning  and 
so  forth,  will  destroy  the  trout.  The  trout  fishing  of 
those  streams  should  be  very  valuable  indeed. 

Chairman. 

618.  Do  they  run  to  a good  size? — They  run  to  a 
size  to  give  very  good  sport,  though  the  fishing  is  not 
as  good  as  in  the  chalk  streams  of  England,  but  they 
are  caught  up  to  half  a pound,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
Bandon  there  are  some  rather  larger. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

619.  And  is  there  any  poisoning  of  fish  in  the 
Bandon? — Of  late  years  there  has  been  very  littlo 
poisoning  except  in  the  tributaries.  In  the  small 
tributaries  they  generally  do  poison  them.  The  far- 
mers’ boys  poison  the  trout  and  an  odd  salmon  that 
runs  up,  but  in  the  main  river  there  has  been  very 
little  poisoning  in  recent  years.  I should  like  to  ex- 
plain this.  Wherever  a river  is  taken  any  care  of  at 
all  there  will  be  no  poisoning,  because  it  takes  three 
or  four  hours  before  they  can  take  out  the  fish'  after 
they  would  bo  poisoned ; and  they  do  not  poison  them 
for  malevolence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the 
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fish  and  selling  them,  and  therefore  if  the  river  is 
watched  at  all  they  cannot  do  it,  because  they  know 
that  the  news  of  the  poisoning  will  be  brought  and  the 
keeper  will  be  there  to  prevent  them  getting  out  the 
fish. 

620.  What  do  they  poison  them  with? — With  a stuff 
called  spurge;  and  soon  after  a river  is  poisoned  you 
see  the  fish  rushing  about.  They  tear  about  the 
water.  So  far  as  I know  it  works  this  way.  It  irri- 
tates the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  fish  rush  all 
about,  this  way  and  that  way,  till  it  kills  them. 

621.  It  does  not  discolour  the  water? — No.  Lime 
would. 

622.  Spurge  is  a weed? — A weed  that  grows  in 
woods  as  a rule,  and  generally  near  a river.  The 
usual  method  is  to  chop  it  up  in  a furze  machine  or 
any  machine  that  will  cut  it  up,  and  then  to  press  it 
and  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  it  and  put  the  juice  in  a 
bottle,  or,  as  the  more  usual  thing,  to  cut  it  up  into 
small  pieces  and  to  put  it  into  bags  and  place  the 
bags  at  the  head  of  a pool  and  then  squeeze  the  juice 
out  of  it,  and  it  affects  the  river  for  a very  long  way. 

Mr.  Green. 

623.  Did  not  they  practise  that  at  Ballyvourney 
in  the  head  waters  of  the  Lee? — Yes,  they  did,  in  the 
head  waters  and  small  streams. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

624.  Do  any  of  the  proprietors  interest  themselves 
to  stop  the  poisoning  at  all? — Well,  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  say  as  to  particular  persons  actually  inter- 
esting themselves,  but  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  object  to  it  strongly  and  do  their  best. 

625.  Do  they  employ  all  the  means  that  might  bo  at 
their  disposal  to  stop  it? — I do  not  think  one  has  had 
experience  long  enough  to  be  able  to  say  it  yet. 

626.  How  long  have  these  tenant  purchasers  been 
letting  the  fishing? — About  four  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

627.  Have  there  been  any  claims  under  the  Mali- 
cious Injuries  Act  for  poisoning  rivers? — There  have 
been  no  claims  under  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act  for 
poisoning  of  rivers,  except  one  in  Kerry  at  the  last 
Kerry  Assizes,  which  came  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron. 

Mr.  Wrench. 

628.  Do  you  know  how  the  rents  that  these  tenants 
new  receive  for  the  fishing  compare  with  the  rents 
got  for  the  fishing  before  purchase  was  carried  out? — 

I think  the  rents  have  been  raised.  I think  the  rents 
that  they  get  are  larger  than  the  landlord  got  before.  I 
know  that  they  are  very  much  larger,  I should  say 
three  times  larger,  than  the  landlord  who  owned  the 
fishery  got ; but  my  impression  is  that  that  would  not 
give  a fair  idea,  for  I think  his  lessee  sub-let  again. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

629.  Generally,  is  not  the  fishing  rent  a rising  quan- 
tity?— I should  say  so,  sir;  wherever  you  can  get 
good  angling. 

Chairman. 

630.  Is  there  an  example  on  any  portion  of  the 
Bandon  river  where  the  tenants  have  combined  to  act 
collectively  for  the  purpose  of  preservation? — No,  sir, 
not  that  I am  aware  of. 

631.  It  would  be  manifestly  to  their  interest  in 
some  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  river,  would  it 
not? — Oli,  it  would  be  very  much  to  their  interest  in 
some  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  river  Bandon. 
Ihey  would  be  of  considerable  value  if  one  had  both 
sides  and  they  were  properly  preserved. 

632.  There  has  not  been  any  move  in  that  direc- 
tion?— Not  yet,  sir. 

833.  Do  you  think  that  it  will  come  about,  and  that 
they  will  see  it  is  a profitable  investment?— Well,  I 
think  they  would  if  it  was  properly  put  before  them ; 
but  they  are  very  suspicious  naturally,  one  of  another, 
and  I think  there  would  be  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
m getting  them  to  do  so;  but  I think  if  the  matter 
was  taken  up,  possibly  by  a Government  department, 
and  was  put  boforo  them  it  is  possible  that  something 
might  be  done  in  that  direction. 
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Mr.  Green. 

634.  There  is  one  combination  that  seems  to  be 
quite  necessary,  and  that  is  between  the  man  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  and  the  man  opposite  him 
on  the  south  bank?— That  is  absolutely  necessary. 

635.  You  say  that  that  combination  is  essential? — 
Essential  to  anything  being  done;  and,  of  course,  if 
a man  has  only  a small  river  frontage  he  can  do 
nothing  without  getting  the  man  on  each  side  of  him. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

636.  Are  those  men  whom  you  spoke  of  on  the  Leo 
all  on  one  side? — They  are  all  on  one  side,  sir,  but 
the  river  is  pretty  large  there,  even  so  high  up  as 
that,  and  the  fishery  on  each  side  is  substantial.  It 
is  preserved  on  the  other  side  also. 

637.  You  would  agree,  Mr.  Conner,  would  you  not, 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  tenant  purchasers,  where  they 
acquire  the  fishing  rights,  have  got  hold  of  an  asset 
of  rising  value? — There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  about  that; 
no  doubt  at  all. 

638.  That  is  to  say,  in  proportion  as  the  fishing 
facilities  in  Ireland  became  more  known  and  as  hotel 
accommodation  developed? — Quite  so. 

639.  The  tenant  purchasers  might  in  a good  many 
cases  let  their  fishing  rights  for  what  would  almost 
pay  their  land  annuities? — In  some  cases  no  doubt 
they  could,  and  I think  in  many  cases  they  could  at 
all  events  pay  the  rates.  I think  the  value  of  trout 
fishing  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  at 
all.  I think  in  those  small  streams  where  there  is 
salmon  fishing,  like  the  tributaries,  the  trout  fishing 
might  be  quite  valuable.  It  might  not  be  as  valuable 
as  the  salmon  fishing,  but  it  would  be  valuable. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

640.  It  would  bring  plenty  of  people? — It  would 
bring  plenty  of  people. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

641.  In  my  county,  Donegal,  we  have  got  many 
cases  where  the  owner  of  a hotel  rents  trout  fishing 
from  the  surrounding  tenant  purchasers.  Does  that 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

occur  with  you  at  all? — It  occurs  at  Macroom.  There 
is  a hotel  proprietor  at  Macroom,  called  Williams,  who 
rents  a considerable  amount  of  fishery,  principally 
salmon,  I think. 

642.  And,  of  course,  trout  fishing  would  naturally 
help  in  the  same  direction? — Yes,  sir.  As  far  as  the 
Bandon  is  concerned,  I think  the  upper  part  beyond 
Dunmanway  is  of  considerable  importance  as  regards 
the  spawning  grounds,  and  so  forth.  As  regards 
farmers  combining,  perhaps  I might  say  that  I am 
interested  in  an  association  called  The  Irish  Salmon 
and  Trout  Fishing  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Maguire 
is  the  secretary,  and  which  he  and  I rather  originated 
some  years  ago,  and  that  association  has  tried  to  see 
whether  in  some  places  where  the  fisheries  are  now 
valueless  the  occupiers  would  not  agree  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  them  for  five  years  for  the  sake 
of  making  what  they  could  out  of  them  afterwards. 
As  regards  some  small  rivers  we  have  been  able  to 
do  so,  but  I do  not  want  to  give  particulars  of  that, 
because  I am  sure  Mr.  Maguire  will  be  examined  and 
he  will  tell  you  what  has  been  done.  Our  idea  was 
to  get  the  occupiers  on  each  side  of  these  small  rivers 
to  join  together,  and  for  a period  of  five  years  or 
some  other  small  period  put  the  river  into  the  hands 
of  some  body  who  would  preserve  it  with  a view  to 
seeing  what  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  same 
time;  and  something,  I think,  of  the  same  kind  by 
a Government  department  could  be  done  on,  I think, 
a larger  scale.  I may  say  this,  that  farmers  are,  I 
think,  very  willing  to  listen  to  Government  officials 
who,  they  think,  have  got  no  interest  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  when  a private  person  goes  about  it  they 
think  he  is  interested  in  it  and  is  doing  something 
for  himself.  I have  found  farmers  very  willing  to 
listen  to  land  purchase  matters  when  they  are  put 
before  them  by  Inspectors  and  other  gentlemen  of 
good  class,  and  who,  the  farmers  think,  give  them 
good  advice;  and  I think  they  would  be  very  willing 
men  if  they  reasonably  saw  that  it  was  their  interest 
to  combine  in  preserving  the  rivers  and  letting  the 
fishings.  I really  think  that  in  many  cases  they  might 
be  induced  to  do  so. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY,  11th  MAY,  1911, 
At  10  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Cork. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  DAVID  HARREL,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.  (Chairman). 


Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e. 


Chairman. 

Before  asking  witnesses  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  evidence  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  a few 
words  as  regards  the  objects  and  scope  of  our 
inquiries.  This  Committee  has  been  formed  '‘to 
inquire  into  the  effect  which  changes  in  the  owner- 
ship of  land  in  Ireland  under  the  Land  Acts  have  had 
or  may  be  expected  to  have  on  the  fisheries  of  the 
country,  and  in  particular  on  the  salmon  fishing 
industry,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  what 
steps,  if  any,  it  may  bo  desirable  in  the  circumstances 
for  the  State  to  adopt  in  the  interests  of  Irish 
fisheries.”  In  the  discharge  of  our  duties  we  desire 
to  have  the  opinions  of  representative  persons  of  all 
those  concerned,  owners  and  fishermen.  The  pro- 
blem is  somewhat  difficult.  An  ideal  state  of  things 
would  be  the_  unification  and  reconciliation  of  the 
various  interests  in  rivers  from  their  sources  to  the 
sea.  We  hope  to  inquire  into  the  local  circumstances 
of  a number  of  rivers,  particularly  into  those  in  which 
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fishing  rights  have  passed  to  occupying  tenants  under 
the  Land  Purchase  Acts.  The  exercise  of  those  rights 
on  sound  economic  principles  is  a matter  of  great 
importance  to  these  owners  as  well  as  to  the  public 
generally.  Moreover,  the  benefits  of  profitable 
organisation  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  purchasing  tenants 
are  bound  to  reflect  favourably  on  all  other  interests 
in  salmon  and  trout  rivers.  In  this  matter,  where 
owners  are  so  interdependent,  the  best  interests  .of  the 
individual  are  inseparably  oonnected  with  the  policy 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The 
salmon  and  trout  fisheries  of  Ireland  are  a great 
national  asset,  and  it  should  be  the  study  and  effort 
of  all  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  develop  them.  We 
received  some  evidence  of  a general  character  in 
Dublin,  and  we  look  forward  to  receiving  much  valu- 
able information  from  those  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  Lee  and  Bandon  Rivers,  which 
may  be  taken  as  typical. 
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Chairman. 

643.  You  are  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Cork,  Mr. 
Dale? — Yes. 

644.  I believe  that  not  only  as  a fisherman,  but  as 
one  of  the  fishery  conservators  of  this  district,  you 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  fishing  for  many 
years? — I have.  I have  been  a conservator  for  over 
30  years. 

645.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  a change  in 
fishery  conditions  on  the  river  Lee  since  any  of  the 
properties  on  the  banks'  of  that  river  have  passed 
from  the  landlords  to  the  occupying  tenants? — No;  I 
have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  of  that.  In 
fact,  I have  not  fished  for  some  years  past. 

646.  Would  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  opinion 
as  to  what  may  probably  be  the  result  in  the  event 
of  occupying  tenants  who  hold  small  portions  of  the 
banks  of  the  river  exercising  their  fishing  rights 
individually  as  riparian  proprietors? — I am  of  opinion 
that  the  change  ought  to  prove  beneficial,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  spread  the  interest  in  the  fisheries  over  a 
larger  area.  If  there  are  more  people  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  fish  I think  the  fishery  of  the 
river  generally  will  be  improved,  especially  if  they 
can  be  got  to  work  together,  and  to  make  joint  efforts 
for  the  general  good.  When  once  a tenant  who  has 
purchased  the  fishing  rights  realises  the  fact  that  it 
is  a valuable  part  of  his  property,  and  that  it  is  his 
interest  to  join  in  a general  effort  for  the  preservation 
of  the  fish,  I think  he  will  gradually  fall  into  line 
with  others  who  are  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  this  very  valuable  national  asset,  as  you 
sir,  very  properly  called  it  in  your  opening  remarks. 

647.  Now,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  taking 
of  any  step  which  would  demonstrate  to  occupying 
tenants  the  probable  future  value  to  them  of  these 
fishing  rights  is  a matter  of  great  importance  at 
present? — Yes ; I should  say  so. 

648.  Could  the  Boards  of  Conservators,  as  at  present 
constituted,  assist  in  that  way? — Well,  I presume 
they  could;  but,  as  at  present  constituted,  of  course 
the  Board  of  Conservators  consists  of  ex-officio  mem- 
bers and  elected  members.  On  the  river  Lee,  here, 
we  have  three  members  elected  by  the  net  fishermen, 
three  by  the  rod  anglers,  and  an  unlimited  number, 
so  to  speak,  of  ex-officio  members. 

649.  An  ex-officio  member  is,  I understand,  a -T ustice 
of  the  Peace  who  resides  on  property,  a portion  of 
which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river? — Well,  not  exactly 
on  the  river,  but  lands  abutting  on  any  water. 

650.  You  mean  any  tributary  of  the  river? — Any 
tributary  or  lake  within  the  district.  Mr.  Green  will 
correct  me  if  I am  wrong  in  that.  As  I understand 
it,  any  person  owning  land  abutting  on  water,  whether 
it  be  river  or  lake,  within  the  district,  who  is  a J ustice 
of  the  Peace,  has  a right  to  sit  as  an  ex-officio  member 
if  he  take  out  a licence. 

651.  I was  going  to  refer  to  that  other  condition 
which  you  have  mentioned,  that  is,  the  taking  out 
a licence;  but  when  you  speak  of  a lake,  must  not 
that  lake  communicate  somehow  or  other  with  a 
river? — I fancy  not. 

652.  You  say  no? — I may  he  wrong  in  my  interpre- 
tation. 

653.  But  have  Conservators  jurisdiction  over 
lakes? — I suppose  they  would,  over  trout  lakes. 

654.  Now  you  were  going  on  to  say  something  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Boards  of  Conservators? — 
Well,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  there  was  some 
way  of  enlarging  the  number  of  elected  Conservators 
on  some  proper  basis,  that  might  possibly  make  more 
people  interested  in  the  work  of  preservation. 

655.  The  Conservators  are  at  present  elected  by  the 
licence-holders? — Yes. 

656.  And  is  there  a limitation  of  their  number? — 
Yes,  there  are  three  elected  for  the  fresh  water  part 
and  three  for  the  tidal. 

657.  That  is  on  the  Lee? — On  the  Lee,  yes. 

658.  I suppose  in  the  various  districts  there  are 
different  numbers  and  different  rules? — I believe  so. 

659.  Then  I gather  from  you  that  the  elected  mem- 
bers are  quite  overpowered]  by  the  ex-officio  mem- 
bers?— They  may  be. 

660.  And  have  you  experienced  difficulty  in  that  way 
in  the  case  of  the  Lee?— Well,  I can  scarcely  say 
difficulty,  but  sometimes  it  may  happen  that  men  who 
are  really  working  steadily  in  the  interests  of  the 
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river  find  themselves  overborne  by  the  votes  of  men 
who  happen  to  come  in  because  there  is  something 

up- 

661.  Now,  before  I ask  you  for  any  suggestion  as 
to  what  we  may  call  a reform  of  this,  will  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  revenue  of  the  Conservators  of  the  Lee, 
and  how  is  it  derived? — Well,  our  total  income  last 
year  was  £855.  That  was  made  up  of  £354  for 
licences ; £223  is  subscriptions  from  local  people  in- 
terested ; £128  which  we  got  from  rates,  fines,  etc. ; 
and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  a grant  of  £150  which 
we  got  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  so  that 
our  gross  income  was  £855  11s.  lid. 

662.  You  say  you  receive  a certain  amount  as  sub- 
scriptions?— Yes. 

663.  Are  these  voluntary  subscriptions  from  owners 
of  the  stretches  of  the  river  ? — V oluntary  subscrip- 
tions ; and  the  Department,  in  making  the  grant,  very 
properly  require  that  the  localities  shall  subscribe  a 
certain  proportionate  amount,  and  make  up  that 
amount  and  help  generally.  The  owners  of  the 
fisheries  subscribe  very  fairly ; and  then  we  get 
from  another  source,  that  is  the  net  fisher- 
men, some  subscriptions  also.  There  is  a Net 
Fishermen’s  Society  in  existence  here,  and  it  has 
been  so,  off  and  on,  for  the  last  30  years,  I think. 

664.  Is  that  the  Blackrock  fishermen? — Yes,  and 
they  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the  Board  a contribu- 
tion of  6d.  for  each  fish  they  catch.  Each  fisherman 
subscribes,  and  then  that  money  so  raised  goes  into 
the  funds  of  the  Board. 

665.  Now,  you  also  speak  of  rates  and  fines.  What 
are  the  rates? — Well,  there  is  a 10  per  cent,  rate  on 
the  Poor  Law  Valuation,  which  is  a comparatively 
small  amount.  I do  not  remember  exactly  what  it 
was. 

666.  On  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  of  the  fisheries? — 
On  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  of  the  fisheries;  and  the 
rating  has  been  always  at  10  per  cent.,  but  it  does 
not  realise  very  much,  inasmuch  as  the  valuation  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  is  far  below  the  value  of  the 
fisheries. 

667.  Are  those  rates  collected  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  Poor  Rate  ? — No ; they  are  collected  by  the  Board 
of  Conservators. 

668.  Then,  although  the  assessment  is  on  the  Poor 
Law  Valuation,  the  collection  is  by  you? — Yes. 

669.  Is  this  collection  of  the  10  per  cent,  a pretty 
thorough  one — do  you  get  it  all? — Well,  nearly  all. 
Of  course  there  are  sometimes  delays  and  defaults  in 
payment,  but  the  amounts  are  so  very  small,  as  a 
ride,  that  it  does  not  make  any  material  difference 
in  our  income  if  we  are  a little  short  in  it. 

670.  That  is,  I suppose,  where  the  collection  is  from 
a small  tenant? — Yes. 

671.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  getting  it,  or  do 
they  demur  at  all  about  paying  that  rate? — They  do. 
I think  they  demur,  as  a rule,  to  paying  anything 
that  can  be  avoided. 

672.  They  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  special  value 
obtained? — No,  I do  not  think  they  do. 

673.  Particularly  those  who  live  on  tho  upper 
stretches  of  the  river,  that  are  not  fishing  parts  of 
the  river  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

674.  Before  we  get  away  from  that,  Mr.  Dale, 
would  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  suggestions  as 
to  any  change  in  the  Conservators ? — Well,  I have 
really  scarcely  formed  any  definite  opinion,  but  it  did 
occur  to  me  that  if  the  owners  of  property  .could  be 
represented  by  a certain  elected  number  on  the 
Board,  instead  of  the  merely  ex-officio  representation 
that  now  exists,  it  might  have  a better  effect.  The 
difficulty  would  bo  as  to  how  the  franchise  should  be 
exercised. 

675.  In  fact,  I take  it  to  be  your  suggestion  that 
you  should'  get  rid  of  tho  ox-officio  element  altogether, 
and  substitute  an  elective  one? — Well,  there  are  a 
number  of  ex-officio  members  who  assist  materially  in 
carrying  on  the  work,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  if 
some  means  could  be  found  by  which  such  members, 
having  an  interest  in  the  matter,  could  be  elected 
instead  of  being  members  ex-officio,  and  then,  perhaps, 
if  we  got  rid  of  a number  who  really  do  not  take  any 
interest  in  it. 

676.  Well,  of  course,  tho  establishment  of  a franchise 
would  be  rather  difficult,  would  it  not? — Yes,  I fear  it 
would. 
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677.  And  unless  it  was  made  proportionate  to  the 
payment  of  rate,  you  might  possibly  not  get  the  most 
useful  men? — Oh,  it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  form 
any  definite  opinion  on. 

678.  But  you  think  you  would  not  go  further  than 
that  at  present? — Well,  that  was  the  only  thing  that 
suggested  itself  to  me. 

679.  Well,  now  you  have  told  us  that,  of  course,  the 
value  of  the  interest  of  tenant  purchasers  in  their 
fishing  rights  depends  much  upon  their  combining  to 
make  them  valuable? — Certainly. 

680.  1 presume  that  if  every  man  fished  opposite 
his  own  land  in  any  way  that  he  thought  proper,  that 
would  not  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  river? — 1 
think  so,  where  the  holdings  are  small. 

661-  Now,  on  the  subject  of  preservation,  Mr.  Dale, 
do  you  find  a difficulty  on  the  Lee  in  preserving? — 
There  is  a difficulty,  principally  for  want  of  sufficient 
funds.  I should  think  that  the  length  of  the  Lee  and 
its  tributaries,  up  which  salmon  run  to  a certain 
extent,  would  amount  to  nearly  200  miles,  perhaps; 
and,  in  addition,  there  is  a length  of  about  30  miles 
of  tidal  water  to  be  also  watched. 

682.  The  amount  of  revenue  that  you  have  just 
named  as  derivable  from  rates  appears  proportionately 
very  small,  when  you  consider  that  it  is  10  per  cent, 
on  the  valuation  of  200  miles  of  river,  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  such  a length,  if  it  is  of  any  value  at  all, 
ought  to  produce  a much  larger  sum? — Well,  it  does 
not.  Of  course  that  10  per  cent,  is  not  levied  up  the 
tributaries.  I speak  now  only  from  memory,  but  I 
think  it  is  only  on  the  main  river  that  we  collect  the 
10  per  cent ; but  then  I should  say  that,  as  far  as  the 
Lee  is  concerned,  that  portion  of  revenue  which 
comes  in  under  the  head  of  subscriptions  is  made  up 
by  a certain  friendly  levy  imposed  on  owners  of 
fisheries  some  years  ago  when  we  were  quite  short  of 
funds,  and  it  was  suggested  that  each  owner  of  a 
fishery  should  consent  to  an  assessment  on  a percentage 
of  the  letting  value  of  the  fishery;  and  then  most  of 
them  did  agree  to  that. 

683.  And  is  that  method  being  continued? — Yes. 

684.  So  in  fact  that  is  a sort  of  voluntary  assess- 
ment?— Yes.  They  left  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
members  of  the  Board  to  make  the  assessment,  and, 
as  a rule,  the  proprietors  agreed  to  it,  and  paid  the 
percentage. 

685.  In  an  informal  way  that  really  constituted  the 
Conservators  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  the 
river  ? — To  a certain  extent,  yes. 

686.  Have  you  thought  that  that  might  be  pushed 
a little  further,  and  that  instead  of  being  quasi 
administrators  they  might  be  made  the  actual  adminis- 
trators for  the  purpose  of  levy? — If  that  could  be 
done  I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing.  I think 
it  is  one  of  the  simplest  ways  of  raising  funds. 

687.  And,  after  all,  the  preservation  of  the  river 
depends  on  funds?— Yes,  and  then  the  value  of  the 
fisheries  depends  on  the  preservation. 

688.  The  value  of  the  fisheries  depends  on  the 
preservation,  and,  of  course,  the  ability  to  pay  the 
assessment  depends  on  the  value  of  the  fishery? — Yes. 

689.  So  you  get  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in 
that  way  in  the  order  of  gradation? — Yes.  If  it  was 
not  unduly  trespassing  on  your  time,  I should  like  to 
mention  what  we  did  some  years  ago  on  the  Lee. 
About  40  years  ago,  or  a little  over  40,  the  affairs  of 
the  river  had  fallen  to  a very  low  ebb  indeed,  and 
the  proprietors  at  that  time  did  not  generally  let  their 
fisheries  or  do  anything  with  them,  but  merely  fish 
them  themselves,  and  it  had  come  to  such  a point  that 
it  was  a rarity  almost  to  get  any  fish  at  all,  and  some 
of  us  living  hero  in  town,  who  were  not  proprietors, 
but  who  were  anglers,  thought  that  we  might,  by  some 
co-operative  method,  get  the  benefit  of  a little  fishing 
for  ourselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  improve  the 
fishery  of  the  river  generally;  in  fact,  that  it  would 
be  a mutual  benefit.  The  result  was  that  we  formed 
what  was  known  then  as  the  Cork  Anglers’  Club,  and 
each  proprietor,  with  very  few  exceptions,  agreed  to 
open  his  fishery  to  the  members  of  the  Club  one  day 
in  the  week.  We  divided  the  river  then  into  two  sec- 
tions, so  that  there  were  two  days  on  which  members  of 
this  Anglers’  Club  could  fish,  each  section  being  very 
long,  stretching  perhaps  to  a length  of  15,  20,  or  25 
miles.  Each  proprietor,  by  that  means,  submitted  to  the 
disadvantage,  if  it  may  be  considered  so,  of  having 
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his  water  open  to  strangers  one  day  in  the  week,  but 
it  worked  out  very  well ; and  in  ten  years,  that  is 
between  1870,  when  we  started  the  club,  and  1880, 
the  Anglers’  Club  paid  for  the  general  preservation 
of  the  river  over  £1,000. 

690.  In  ten  years? — In  ten  years,  besides  the 
amount  they  contributed  through  the  extra  number 
of  licences  taken  out;  and  the  opportunity  was  availed 
of  very  largely  by  men  residing  in  the  city,  and  by 
officers  of  the  navy  or  army  who  were  passing  through 
or  staying  a short  time.  The  club  was  worked  prin- 
cipally on  our  yearly  subscription,  and  that  subscrip- 
tion ranged  in  different  years  from  £3  to  £4.  And 
then,  of  course,  every  member  had  to  take  a licence, 
which  swelled  the  funds  of  the  Board.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  club’s  existence,  in  1870,  we  proved 
to  demonstration,  after  we  had  been  working  a while, 
that  the  bailiffs  then  existing  were  all  in  league  with 
the  poachers ; so  we  got  a good  head  man  and  purged 
the  bad  element  out  of  the  staff;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  years,  waters  which  had  been  let  for  £9  or 
£10  a year  to  anglers  were  bringing  £30  or  £40, 
and  so  on  in  proportion.  There  were  some  valuable 
stretches  of  the  river  which  would  certainly  have  been 
let  for  £30  or  £40  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
that  were  bringing  £100  or  £150.  However,  unfor- 
tunately, some  proprietors  thought  they  were  giving 
away  too  valuable  a right  in  allowing  an  open  day, 
and  they  let  their  fisheries  without  reserving  an  open 
day  to  the  Anglers’  Club,  with  the  natural  result 
that  the  club  was  broken  up. 

691.  How  long  ago  was  that? — The  club  was  started 
in  1870,  and  was  broken  up  about  1880,  and,  as  I say, 
at  the  beginning  of  that  period  it  was  a rarity  for 
anyone  to  get  more  than  one  spring  fish  after  a day’s 
fishing,  but  before  the  end  of  it,  it  was  nothing  un- 
common for  anyone,  a member  of  the  club  or  other- 
wise, to  have  five  or  six  fish  in  his  possession. 

692.  Then  has  the  value  of  the  river  gone  down 
again  since  1880,  or  has  it  maintained  its  value  since 
the  club  was  broken  up  ? — Well,  I should  mention  that 
a few  years  after  1880  it  was  going  down  decidedly, 
and  then  an  effort  was  made  to  re-start  the  club,  and 
it  was  re-started,  though  not  with  the  same  vigour, 
but  still  sufficiently  well  to  prevent  the  river  de- 
teriorating much,  and  fishing  rights  began  to  get 
more  valuable,  and  the  Board  of  Conservators  got  a 
little  more  active,  so  that  to-day,  perhaps,  the  river 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  valuable  as  it  was  in  1880. 

693.  Now,  Mr.  Dale,  your  observations,  so  far,  have 
applied  to  the  fishablc  portion  of  the  river? — Yes. 

694.  But  I would  ask  you  now  to  consider  tho 
question  of  the  two  ends,  that  is  to  say,  the  sea  and 
the  source,  that  is  the  tributaries,  where  the  spawning 
beds  are.  Much  of  the  watching,  of  course,  is  done 
at  the  spawning  season? — Yes. 

695.  Now,  with  regard  to  making  any  assessment, 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  river,  of 
course  the  men  who  have  land  on  the  banks  of  those 
tributaries  derive  no  benefit  from  the  fishing  ? — No. 

696.  Would  you  ask  them  to  contribute,  or,  if  you 
did,  have  you  anything  in  your  mind  by  way  of  a 
proposal  to  recompense  them,  or  to  arrange  that  they 
should  derive  some  advantage? — I don’t  think  that 
they  could  be  fairly  expected  to  contribute. 

697.  Then  that  is  a matter  that  you  would  leave  to 
the  administrative  body,  whatever  it  might  be? — Yes. 

698.  Then,  as  to  the  sea,  of  course  salmon  have  to 
get  in  from  the  sea,  or  else  there  is  no  spawning. 
How  are  matters  at  present  in  the  tidal  stretches  of 
the  river? — Well,  there  is  only  one  fishery,  properly 
speaking,  in  the  harbour  at  present,  that  is  bag  net. 
Theii,  of  course,  other  fishing  is  done  by  draft  nets. 
That  is  the  common  right  of  fishing  all  up  the  tideway. 

699.  That  is  the  Blaekrock  fishing  that  you  speak 
Of  ?— Yes. 

700.  They  pay  a licence,  of  course? — They  pay  a 
licence  of  £3. 

701.  And  is  their  season  deteriorating? — They  begin 
at  the  same  time  as  rods,  the  1st  of  February,  and 
they  end  some  time  in  August.  I am  not  quite  sure 
as  to  the  time. 

702.  Then  there  is  a weekly  close  time? — A weekly 
close  time,  Saturday  morning  till  Monday  morning. 

703.  Well,  the  Blaekrock  men  fish  in  a very  public 
place,  and  I presume  they  do  not  work  at  all  during 
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the  close  season? — Well,  I am  afraid  they  sometimes 
do.  However,  they  are  observing  it  very  much  better 
than  they  used. 

704.  They  are? — Yes.  Since  the  formation  of  this 
society  it  has  been  working  very  well  with  the  Board, 
and  they  observe  the  law  much  better  than  they  used. 

705.  Of  course  they  do  not  contribute  to  you  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  themselves? — No;  their  chief 
motive  is  to  watch  the  drift  nets. 

706.  That  is  lower  down? — Yes,  further  down. 

707.  Lower  down  are  they  illegal  ? — They  are  illegal 
in  the  harbour,  yes. 

708.  Well,  I suppose  that  was  put  an  end  to,  aud 
they  could  not  carry  on  that  in  the  face  of  the  Con- 
servators?— Well,  we  seised  last  year  considerably 
over  a hundred  drift  nets. 

709.  Did  they  pay  licence  to  you?— Oh  no,  it  was 
illegal. 

710.  They  paid  no  licence  to  anyone? — No  licence 
to  anyone. 

711.  Even  if  they  were  out  at  sea  would  they  have 
to  pay  licence? — There  are  some  of  them  paying  it 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  outside. 

712.  That  is  outside  altogether? — Outside  Roche's 
Point,  where  the  lighthouse  is. 

713.  Then  this  drift-net  fishing  in  the  harbour  is 
quite  illegal,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed? — It  is 
illegal,  and  we  try  to  suppress  it. 

714.  I hope  you  look  forward  to  succeeding? — If  wo 
had  a larger  revenue  we  might  do  a great  deal  more. 

715.  But  you  refer  to  that  as  an  important  ele- 
ment?— Very  important. 

716.  Ah  important  element  in  this  question  of  tho 
prosperity  of  the  fishing  of  the  Lee? — Yes.  Some 
years  ago  the  coastguards  were  allowed  to  assist  in 
the  preservation  of  the  fisheries  or  the  enforcement 
of  tho  fishery  laws,  and  they  used  to  check  this  drift- 
net  fishing,  and  there  were  two  or  three  coastguard 
stations  in  the  harbour;  but  for  some  reason  the 
Admiralty  decided  that  they  would  not  allow  them  to 
continue  to  do  so,  and  although  several  efforts  were 
made  by  deputations  to  the  Admiralty  and  otherwise 
to  try  to  get  them  to  alter  that  decision,  it  was 
without  effect,  and  they  do  not  allow  the  coastguards 
now  to  do  anything  more  than  inform  us  when  they 
have  seen  any  poaching  going  on ; for  instance,  if 
they  see  a boat  poaching  to-day  they  write  to  our 
Secretary,  and  we  get  tho  information  to-morrow. 

717.  Well,  now,  outside  altogether,  in  the  sea,  have 
you  anything  to  say  to  drift  nets  there? — No;  t have 
no  knowledge  of  that. 

718.  You  think  that  has  not  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  run  of  the  salmon  into  the  river? — Well,  no. 
I have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would. 

719.  Are  there  very  many  licensed  drift  nets  at 
sea? — This  year  there  are  about  eight  or  ton  nets. 

720.  What  is  the  length  of  the  drift  nets? — Well, 
they  run  to  400  yards  or  more. 

721.  We  have  heard  of  some  reaching  to  1,200  or 
1,500  yards? — Well,  if  they  were  made  to  be  used  in 
the  sea  I have  no  doubt  that  they  would  make  them 
much  longer. 

722.  But  they  are  not  too  long? — We  have  seized 
them  up  to  500  yards,  I think,  inside. 

723.  Now,  have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr.  Dale, 
about  the  issue  of  licences  for  rod  fishing? — Well, 
while  we  are  on  that  question  of  preservation,  1 
should  just  like  to  say,  with  regal'd  to  spawning  fish 
in  the  tributaries,  that  I think  the  most  important 
assistance  that  could  be  given  in  protecting  the 
spawning  fish,  which  is,  of  course,  the  parent  of  the 
future  fish,  would  be,  if  it  were  made  a more  definite 
part,  at  least,  of  the  Constabulary’s  duties  to  watch 
the  spawning  fish  in  the  winter.  At  present,  I should 
say,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  what  they  do, 
for  they  have  been  very  useful  indeed  in  helping  to 
enforce  the  fishery  laws.  At  present,  as  far  as  I can 
gather,  it  is  only  permissive,  or  optional,  with  them, 
but  I think  it  ought  to  be  made  an  obligatory  duty 
of  the  Constabulary  to  watch  the  spawning  fish. 

724.  As  far  as  I understand,  it  is,  I think,  scarcely 
an  optional  duty.  I think  they  regard  this  as  portion 
of  their  duty,  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
their  more  imperative  duties? — Well,  I think  it  ought 
to  be  made  their  imperative  duty,  because,  really, 
when  we  consider  the  vast  importance  of  the  fishing 
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industry,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  country,  if  nothing  else,  it  is  a most  important 
public  industry.  And  then,  again,  good  fishing,  if 
it  could  be  obtained,  would  induce  a great  number  of 
anglers  and  tourists  and  other  people  to  come  here 
who  would  spend  money  in  the  country,  and  benefit 
the  country  at  large. 

725.  Then  you  would  treat  the  Constabulary  as 
valuable  auxiliaries,  but  you  would  not  regard  them 
as  under  an  obligation  to  take  the  place  of  the 
bailiffs  ? — Oh  no,  certainly  not. 

726.  You  see  the  watching  of  the  spawning  fish 
means  night  watching.  The  bailiffs  watch  at  night? — 
Yes. 

727.  Of  course  you  could  not  expect  the  Con- 
stabulary to  do  that,  but  only  that  they  would  give 
their  assistance  to  the  bailiffs  there? — Yes;  if  wo 
had  funds  we  should  have  to  put  a large  staff  of 
bailiffs  on  permanently  who  would  be  practically 
acquainted  with  the  district,  and  be  able  to  protect 
the  fish  properly,  but  at  present,  with  the  compara- 
tively small  income  that  wo  have,  we  have  overy  year  to 
employ  a lot  of  new  hands,  and  perhaps  after  a time 
they  find  something  else  more  profitable,  and  they  do 
not  give  that  attention  to  it  that  they  would  if  they 
had  more  permanent  employment. 

728.  Is  it  local  men  who  are  employed? — Local  men 
principally.  Then,  if  we  had  a large  staff  of  bailiff's, 
we  could,  in  each  sub-district  as  I may  call  it,  put 
one  bailiff,  or  perhaps  two,  and  then,  if  the  police 
were  ready  to  assist  them,  they  could  give  information 
and  arrange  witli  th©  police,  and  then,  very  often, 
they  would  be  able  to  make  a raid  on  the  poachers, 
which  they  cannot  do  now. 

729.  Then  they  would  be,  as  I say,  auxiliaries  to 
your  bailiffs? — Yes. 

730.  And  a support  to  them? — Yes.  Th©  police  have 
a much  more  deterrent  effect  on  tho  poachers,  I need 
not  say,  than  mere  bailiffs. 

731.  As  regards  fines,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
large.  You  said  you  had  a number  of  prosecutions. 
Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about  that? — Well,  of 
course,  we  got  last  year  some  £60  or  £70,  I think,  in 
fines.  That  is  not  very  largo,  but  a great  many  of 
th©  poachers  take  the  alternative  of  going  to  prison, 
and  others,  that  are  fined  heavily  and  cannot  pay, 
disappear  altogether.  Then  we  give  a portion  ol  tho 
fines  to  the  Constabulary.  They  get  half  th©  fines  in 
cases  in  which  they  are  interested. 

732.  In  which  they  prosecute? — In  which  they  pro- 
secute; or,  we  give  it  in  cases  in  which  they  are  the 
means  of  prosecution. 

733.  In  which  they  are  witnesses? — If  they  helped 
in  the  thing.  We  try  to  encourage  them  in  that  way 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

734.  I should  like  to  know  what  methods  are 
adopted  by  the  poachers,  what  are  the  popular  methods 
of  poaching — is  it  gaffing  and  lights  at  night? — Yes; 
that  is  in  th©  spawning  season. 

735.  And  netting? — And  they  use  poison.  They  use 
a plant  called  spurge  to  poison  the  river. 

736.  And  lime? — Yes,  lime — and  dynamite. 

737.  Dynamite? — Yes.  That  is  on©  of  the  latest 
additions  to  their  armoury.  And  latterly  now  ©very 
person  is  entitled  to  have  dynamite  in  his  possession 
since  the  repeal  of  an  Act  which  obliged  them  to  have 
a permit  from  a Resident  Magistrate  in  order  to  have 
dynamite.  That  unfortunately  has  been  repealed, 
with  the  result  that  dynamite  is  always  in  the  country 
now,  and  they  find  it  a very  convenient  means  of 
killing  th©  fish  when  they  know  they  are  there. 

738.  The  penalty  is  heavy  for  all  those  offences? — 
Yes,  but  not  as  heavy  as  it  ought  to  be,  I think, 
especially  for  poisoning  and  dynamite.  I think  the 
punishment  ought  to  be  imprisonment  where  those 
crimes  are  committed. 

739.  You  mean  without  option  of  fine? — I should 
say  so. 

740.  What  was  the  great  inducement  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  spawning  fish,  for  surely  they  are  out  of  season 
and  they  are  not  good  food? — They  eat  them, ‘they 
salt  them,  and  in  some  cases  smoko  them,  I think, 
and  keep  th©m. 

741.  For  home  consumption? — Yes. 

742.  Of  course,  in  the  season  if  fish  arc  destroyed 
by  lime  or  dynamite  they  are  saleable? — Yes.  Well, 
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if  they  are  destroyed  by  lime  they  sometimes  show 
the  sign  of  it,  which  makes  them  rather  unsaleable. 

743.  But  still,  bar  that,  they  are  in  condition  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  they  are  saleable. 

744.  Is  there  any  other  point,  Mr.  Dale,  that  you 
would  like  to  speak  upon? — Well,  with  regard  to  the 
raising  of  money,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  public 
source  under  the  Government  ought  to  contribute  a 
larger  sum.of  money  for  the  use  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
country  generally.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  sum 
that  the  Department  have  at  their  disposal  they  spend 
in  the  best  way  they  can,  but  they  certainly  are  not 
furnished  with  sufficient  funds.  And  then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  local  raising  of  money  to  supplement  what 
the  Government  would  give,  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
Board  of  Conservators  to  have  a rate  such  as  you 
mentioned  some  time  ago,  if  it  were  possible  for  them 
to  have  the  power  of  making  an  absolute  assessment 
on  the  letting  value  of  the  river,  that  would  produce  a 
very  respectable  sum ; and  with  respect  to  the  tenant 
purchasers  who  have  only  a small  bit  of  the  river, 
perhaps  it  would  be  possible  for  some  system  to  be 
arranged  by  which  they  would  pool  their  fisheries, 
and  then  let  them  pay  a sum  which  would  be  a very 
respectable  amount  when  there  would  be  a number  of 
small  fisheries  put  together,  each  receiving  lii's  pro- 
portion of  the  rent.  I think  if  such  a scheme  could 
be  worked  out  it  would  be  a very  admirable  way  to 
deal  with  the  smaller  men. 

745.  In  fact  the  properties  of  those  tenants  depend 
on  their  combination? — I think  so  to  a large  extent. 

746.  Well  now,  when  you  ask  for  a Government 
grant,  have  you  thought  that  if  it  is  for  the  entire 
salmon  fisheries  of  Ireland  it  would  be  a large  Govern- 
ment grant  for  each  river,  a grant  that  could  not  be 
regarded  as  either  educational  or  reproductive,  and 
that  that  might  be  attended  with  difficulty? — Well,  I 
take  it  that  it  would  be  reproductive  by  increasing 
the  stock  of  salmon  materially. 

747.  It  would  be  reproductive  to  the  proprietors, 
but  not  to  the  fund  or  to  the  Government? — Well, 
there  is  so  much  of  the  fishing  done  under  common 
rights  that  it  would  benefit  the  fishermen,  the  net 
men  who  fish  under  these  common  rights,  very  largely ; 
and  of  course  the  proportion  of  fish  killed'  by  nets,’  I 
take  it,  is  much  greater  than  what  is  killed  by  rods. 

748.  I am  only  wishing  to  suggest  to  you  whether, 
in  the  event  of  a grant,  there  is  any  way  by  which 
it  could  be  made  a reproductive  fund;  whether,  if  the 
value  of  fish  caught  by  rod  and  line  were  largely  in- 
creased and  the  rents  were  largely  increased,  there 
might  be  any  way  by  which  the  subsidising  fund  given 
by  the  Government  could  be  repaid.  I am  only  suggest- 
ing that,  because  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to  go 
and  ask  for  such  a fund  if  that  could  be  done  than 
it  would  be  to  ask  for  a sum  that  was  to  disappear  for 
ever? — Yes,  but  I have  not  thought  of  that  aspect 


. Mr.  Culderwood. 

749.  I should  like  to  learn  from  you  what  the  extent 
of  the  netting  is.  You  said,  I think,  that  you  have 
one  bag  net  in  the  estuary,  and  you  have  a certain 
number  of  draft  nets  also  in  the  estuary.  How  many 
draft  nets? — I cannot  speak  accurately  from  memory, 
but  I should  say  about  40. 

750.  Are  there  any  draft  nets  in  the  actual  fresh 
water  ? — None. 

*51.  And  then  you  have  drift  nets  not  only  in  the 
estuary  but  also  in  the  sea.  Am  I right? — Yes;  there 
are  some  that  fish  in  the  sea.  Personally  I have  no 
knowledge  on  that  point. 

752.  But  you  said,  I think,  that  there  are  some 
drift  nets  that  you  licensed? — Yes,  eight  or  ten  licences 
taken  out  this  year,  but  for  20  years  previously,  or 
thereabouts,  there  had  not  been  any. 

753.  And  do  you  imagine  that  there  are  a good 
number  of  others? — Oh,  there  must  be  a good  number, 
inasmuch  as  wo  seized  over  100  or  150  of  them  last 
year. 

754.  Do  you  know  what  the  mesh  of  the  net  is? — 
The  drift  net  is  ten  inches  all  round,  I think. 

'55.  Is  that  the  same  mesh  that  is  used  in  other 
rivers? — I don’t  know. 

756.  Then  with  regard  to  these  tenant  purchasers, 
do  you  think  that  so  far  as  their  interests  go  they  are 
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likely  to  combine  at  all  in  assisting  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  river? — I think  if  once  they  realised 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  do  so  they  naturally 
would. 

757.  You  think  they  are  likely  to  realise  that 
readily? — Well,  I think  they  will  after  a short  time. 
Of  course,  that  is  only  a matter  of  speculation. 

758.  The  extent  of  each  man’s  fishing,  I suppose, 
is  comparatively  small? — Of  course  some,  of  them  are 
very  small.  There  are  not  very  many  on  the  Lee,  as 
lar  as  I can  ascertain,  who  have  become  purchasers 
yet.  There  are  some  few,  but  I have  heard  that  there 
will  be  more  as  fisheries  fall  in,  and  that  at  the  death 
of  owners  who  have  reserved  the  fishing  rights  during 
then-  lives  the  tenants  will  get  the  fishery. 

759.  Will  take  over  those  fishing  rights? — Yes. 

760.  So  that  in  the  future  the  number  of  cases  of 
fishing  rights  held  by  tenant  purchasers  would  be  very 
much  larger  than  at  present? — I fancy  so. 

761.  Then  have  any  of  the  present  tenant  holders 

been  exercising  their  rights  to  any  great  extent? — 
Oh,  they  have  let  some  of  their  fishings.  * 

762.  But  do  they  exercise  their  own  rights,  do' they 
fish  themselves  to  any  extent? — Well,  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  that.  You  will  have  other  witnesses 
who  know  more  about  that. 

763.  But  you  say  that  a number  of  them  are  letting 
their  rights? — Yes. 

764.  Is  that  for  angling  purposes? — Yes. 

765.  Only  for  angling? — Only  for  angling. 

766.  Then  you  have  got  a revenue  of  £855? — Well, 
that  was  our  revenue  last  year. 

767.  It  varies,  of  course,  from  year  to  year? — 5es. 

768.  May  that  be  taken  as  the  average  income? — It 
was  rather  above  the  average. 

769.  And  that  is  derived  from  licences,  from  sub- 
scriptions, and,  as  you  have  told  us,  from  rates  and 
fines  and  from  a grant  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction? — Yes. 

770.  And  you  do  not  find  that  income  sufficient? — 
Not  sufficient  by  any  means. 

771.  What  does  the  bulk  of  that  income  go  in? — 
Well,  there  are  the  bailiffs’  wages,  a rather  large  item, 
and  then  you  have  two  small  salaries,  those  of  the 
Clerk  and  Inspector,  and  expenses  of  prosecutions, 
and  the  maintenance  of  one  or  two  launches  which  wo 
have. 

772.  You  have  one . or  two  launches? — Yes ; wo 
bought  one  launch  this  year  which  works  down  in  the 
harbour ; and  we  have  some  row  boats  also. 

773.  Then  how  many  bailiffs  have  you  as  a rule — for 
I gather  from  you  that  you  have  a certain  number  of 
supernumeraries? — Yes;  we  have  only  about  three  or 
four  permanent  men. 

774.  With  an  inspector  above  them? — Yes;  and  then 
their  number  is  increased  up  to  a dozen  or  more  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  the  year. 

775.  You  do  not  have  to  increase  the  number  during 
the  spawning  time? — We  have  a small  increase  in  the 
spawning  time,  but  we  have  not  the  funds  to  do  much, 

776.  .And  the  launches  are  manned  by  those  water 
bailiffs,  are  they? — Yes;  we  have  a crew  of  six  men, 

I think,  with  the  head  bailiff,  who  arc  stationed  down 
in  the  tide-way' during  the  spring  months. 

777.  And  their  principal  duty,  I take  it,  is  watch- 
ing the  net  men? — The  illegal  drift  nets. 

778.  That  is  to  say,  to  prevent  illegal  fishing,  and 
to  see  that  those  fishing  observe  the  weekly  close 
time  ? — Yes. 

779.  I see  that  there  are  two  or  three  smaller  dis- 
tricts with  rivers  also  coming  into  Cork  Harbour. 
Have  you  done  anything  by  way  of  amalgamating 
with  other  areas? — The  rivers  coming  into  Cork  Har- 
bour are  already  under  the  Cork  Board. 

780.  Have  you  made  any  amalgamation  with  other 
places? — The  Bandon  District  used  to  be  amalgamated 
with  Cork,  but  many  years  ago  they  separated,  and 
they  have  a separate  government  there. 

781.  They  have  a separate  Board  of  Conservators? — 
Yes. 

782.  How  many  Conservators  have  you  at  present 
here? — Well,  we  have  six  elected,  and  I do  not  know 
how  many  ex-officio  there  are. 

783.  Roughly,  what  does  that  amount  to? — Perhaps 
fifteen  or  sixteen. 

781.  And  you  do  not  find  that  at  all  an  unwieldv 
body? — Except  that  some  of  them  do  not  come  ver- 
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Mr.  Calderwood — continued, 
frequently  and  do  not  take  very  muck  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  some  of  them  do  not  come  at  all. 

785.  So  that  it  practically  resolves  itself  into  a 
comparatively  small  body  who  do  the  work?— ‘Yes. 
There  (handing  in  a paper)  is  a list  of  the  attendances 
of  the  Board  for  the  past  year. 

786.  And  I gather  from  your  remarks  that  you  want 
to  have  more  powers,  you  want  to  enlarge  the  Board 
in  some  way  and  to  have  more  executive  power? 
Yes,  but  I also  had  in  my  mind  that  if  the  tenant 
owners,  if  I may  call  them  so,  that  is  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers, had  some  voice  in  the  election  of  members  of 
the  Board,  they  possibly  might  appreciate  it,  and'  it 
might  make  them  take  more  interest  in  the  matter. 

Chairman. 


787.  I see  here  by  this  paper  that  there  are  twenty- 
one  members,  and  seventeen  of  them  attended  once  or 


oftener? — ics. 

'788.  During  the  year?— Yes.  There 
siderabie  number  that  attended  only 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 


! a Con- 
or twice 


789.  Then  I think  you  mentioned  a voluntary 
assessment  which  you  were  able  to  make  there.  Was 
that  assessment  made  upon  the  main  river  only  and 
upon  those  who  held  rights  of  fishing  in  the  main 
river — upon  their  rentals? — Yes. 

790.  And  at  what  rate  was  that  assessment  levied?— 
One  year  they  paid  20  per  cent. ; another  year  13,  I 
think.  We  just  made  up  roughly  the  sum  that  it  was 
necessary  to  raise. 

791.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  enlarge  that 
system? — Well,  I fear  that  except  there  could  be  some 
powers  conferred  on  the  Board  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult. 

792.  It  would  need  to  bo  a more  or  less  compulsory 

arrangement? — Yes,  I think  so.  • 

793.  Then  I should  like  to  ask  you  a question  with 
regard  to  what  you  said  about  the  Cork  Anglers’  Club 
which  was  instituted  in  1870.  You  told  us  how  the 
river  improved  during  the  ten  years  of  the  Club’s 
existence.  Did  any  difference  then  take  place  with 
regard  to  netting  in  the  estuary,  did  the  Club  do 
anything  to  reduce  the  netting  in  any  way  ? — No,  ex- 
cept to  suppress  illegal  netting ; but  there  was  a change 
adopted,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a stake  weir  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  done  away  with  by  the  owners.  They 
gave  it  up. 

794.  I did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said  about 
attempting  to  revive  that  club  ? — It  was  revived  after 
some  years,  but  not  with  the  same  vigour  that  it 
originally  worked  with. 

795.  You  said  that  the  value  of  the  river  was  now 
about  as  good  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  that  period?— 
Well,  I think  it  is,  perhaps.  The  Club  worked  on  for 
some  eight  or  ten  years,  perhaps,  and  then  since  that 
time  the  Board  of  Conservators  have  been  more  active 
in  their  work  than  they  used  to  be  formerly,  and 
apparently  there  is  more  co-operation  between  pro- 
prietors. 

796.  So  that  they  have  taken  up  the  work  which  the 
Club  began? — Yes,  to  a great  extent. 


Mr.  Green. 

797.  Have  you  got  any  idea  as  to  the  letting  value 
of  the  angling  on  the  Lee  as  a whole — what  is  the 
river  worth? — Well , 1 would  only  have  a very  rough 
idea — possibly  £1,500  to  £2,000. 

798.  At  present? — Well,  if  not  at  present,  it  will 
be  very  shortly. 

799.  Then  are  the  letting  values  going  up? — Oh, 
yes,  they  have  gone  up  considerably  within  my  recol- 
lection. 

800.  Have  they  been  going  up  within  the  last  two 
years? — I think  so.  Some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  have. 
Of  course,  fishing  rights  generally  are  going  up  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

801.  Then  that  is  probably  owing  to  the  facilities 
for  travelling  and  staying  at  places? — Yes. 

802.  Can  you  tell  me,  roughly  speaking,  how  many 
different  lettings  there  are? — Well,  I could  scarcely 
say.  I think  Mr.  Haynes,  whom  you  will  have  here 
as  a witness,  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  better. 

803.  Have  you  any  calculation  as  to  the  value  of  the 
tidal  netting  of  the  river? — No,  I have  not. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

804.  I’ think  at  the  waterworks  weir  you  have  got  a 
good  way  of  judging  of  the  number  of  young  Salmon 
or  smolts  that  come  down  every  year? — Yes. 

805.  And  you  have  had  a large  experience  there  of 
watching  the  descent  of  smolts? — Yes. 

806.  Do  you  think  that  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be?— 

I think  it  is  better.  , 

807.  Well,  would  not  that  look  as  if  poaching  in  the 
upper  waters  was  on  the  decline? — Oh,  well  I think 
there  has  been  more  preservation,  you  know,  although 
there  was  also,  perhaps,  more  poaching,  but  the  pre- 
servation has  resulted  in  a larger  stock  of  fish,  I think, 
of  late  years.  The  river  at  present  is  very  fully 
stocked  with  fish.  I understand  there  has  been  a very 
large  run  of  salmon  fry  down. 

SOS.  And  that  looks  well  for  the  future  of  the  fish- 
ing or  the  maintenance  of  it? — Yes. 

809.  Have  those  dynamite  people  been  caught 
lately? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  We  had,  I think,  one 
caso  last  year. 

810.  Do  you  think  there  is  good  foundation  for  the 
rumours  that  this  dynamiting  is  going  on? — Oli,  1 
think  so.  We  have  positive  evidence,  in  at  least  a 
couple  of  cases,  within  the  last  twelve  mouths  or  so, 
that  dynamite  was  used. 

811.  That  is,  the  fish  were  found?— The  fish  were 
found,  as  well  as  I remember,  and  a person  was  seen 
throwing  it  into  another  river. 

812.  I sometimes  have  come  across  places  where  I 
hear  a great  deal  about  dynamite,  and  yet  when  I 
come  to  thresh  the  thing  out  I find  great  difficulty  in 
locating  any  case.  But  you  have  positive  evidence 
here  that  dynamiting  does  go  on? — Oh,  I think  so. 
However,  you  can  examine  our  inspector,  Mr.  Futter, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  definite  evidence  on 
that. 

813.  You  have  had'  great  experience  in  combining 
the  different  fishing  interests  here  at  different  times? — 
Yes,  in  past  years. 

814.  In  the  fresh-water  part  of  the  river  there  are 
two  classes  of  people.  There  are  those  who  have  fish- 
ings which  are  wortji  letting — and'  those  owners  arc 
becoming  more  numerous — and  there  are  people  up  in 
the  upper  waters,  on  the  tributaries,  whose  fishings 
are  not  worth  letting? — Yes. 

815.  But  the  waters  up  there  are  very  valuable  for 
spawning.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  making  those 
people  interested  in  the  general  preservation  of  the 
river  by  any  combination? — I cannot  say  that  I do. 
I have  not  thought  of  any  way. 

816.  Well,  then,  would  you  perhaps  suggest  that  the 
best  way  would  be  to  get  all  those  who  have  fishings 
that  are  worth  anything  to  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  preservation  of  the  upper  waters? — Yes. 

817.  Would  you  trust  to  bailiffs? — Bailiffs  and 
police. 

818.  It  would  be  a good  thing,  if  you  could  interest 
those  upper  water  people? — It  would  be  very  good. 

819.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  how  to  make  it  their 
interest? — I do  not  seo  how  it  could  be  done. 

820.  You  also  said,  I think,  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  get  some  of  those  small  proprietors  of  fisheries 
into  the  Board  of  Conservators  some  way  or  other? — 
Well,  either  into  it  or  to  have  a voice  in  electing 
members  for  it. 

821.  And  you  also  said  that  there  was  a difficulty 
in  fixing  upon  a franchise? — Yes. 

822.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  franchise 
that  all  those  who  contributed  on  the.  10  per  cent, 
rate  should  be  voters  to  elect  three  members? — Well, 
it  would  be  worth  considering,  but  it  is  a matter  that 
I have  not  thought  of. 

823.  You  have  not  considered  it,  but  do  you  think 
it  would  give  them  an  interest  in  paying  their  10  per 
cent,  rate? — Yes,  it  would  have  that  effect,  I think. 

824.  And  it  would  show  that  they  had  some  interest 
in  the  matter? — Yes. 


Chairman. 

825.  Just  one  question.  A licence-holder  for 
another  river  can  fish  on  the  Lee? — Yes. 

826.  A man  who  takes  out  a licence,  for  instance, 
for  the  Shannon,  can  go  and  fish  on  the  Lee? — Yes. 

827.  He  fishes  on  your  river  and  he  contributes 
nothing  to  your  revenue? — Yes. 
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Chairman — continued . 

828.  Hare  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  that? 
— I have  often  thought  that  it  might  be  an  advantage 
if  the  licences  were  localised. 

829.  Or  centralised.  By  localised  yon  mean  that  a 
man  ought  to  be  obliged  to  take  out  a licence  for  every 
river  he  fishes  in  ? — Yes,  for  every  district. 

830.  Every  Conservators’  District? — Yes,  or  it  might 
be  arranged  in  districts  other  than  the  district  under 
a Board  of  Conservators. 

831.  You  mean  that  you  would  group  the  districts? 
— Yes ; for  instance,  a man  who  was  fishing  here  might 
fish  on  the  Bandon  river  also,  but  of  course  that  would 
be  a matter  that  would  require  careful  consideration. 

832.  But  you  think  that,  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory 
at  present  that  a man  who  takes  out  a licence  for, 
perhaps,  a Donegal  river  should  be  able  to  fish  here 
without  contributing  anything  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fish? — I think  it  is  unsatisfactory. 

833.  Just  one  other  question.  You  were  speaking  a 
few  minutes  ago  of  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  river. 
Now,  I was  told,  whether  rightly  or  not  I do  not  know, 
that  a very  short  time  ago  the  Blackrock  fishermen 
had  more  than  100  salmon  in  one  day  in  Cork.  Do 
you  agree  with  that? — I think  it  is  quite  possible,  but 
I am  not  in  a position  to  say.  I heard  that  some  of 
them  caught  over  80  fish  in  a single  haul  lately. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

834.  As  to  this  licence  question,  if  there  was  any 
proposal  that  would'  increase  the  assessment,  would  not 
that  produce  far  more  income  than  any  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  licences? — It  would,  I should  say. 

835.  I mean  to  say  such  a system  as  we  have  in 
Scotland,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a known  valua- 
tion of  each  fishery.  I take  it  that  your  Board  of 
Conservators  do  not  know  the  actual  rateable  valua- 
tion of  your  fisheries? — Oh,  yes,  we  could'  get  that. 

836.  Now,  the  income  of  a Scottish  Board  is  derived 
entirely  from  assessment  upon  the  lands  and  fishery? — 
Witness — How  is  the  assessment  made? 

837.  The  assessment  is  made  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board,  and  in  that  way  the  income  is  very  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  the  income  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Ireland.  Each  owner  makes  a return  of  his 
rent.  He  may  appeal  against  the  assessment,  but  it  is 
all  provided  for.  Possibly  something  like  that  could 
be  done  here.  There  is  only  one  assessment,  and  the 
collection  of  money  is  very  simple,  and  there  is  no 
licence,  so  that  we  have  no  difficulty  about  a man 
taking  out  a licence  in  one  district  and  fishing  in 
another? — Yes,  I think  such  a system,  if  we  could  get 
it  here,  would  be  very  admirable. 


Mb.  Henby  Austen, 

Chairman. 

838.  You  are  acquainted,  Mr.  Austen,  with  the 
circumstances  of  this  river,  and  interested  in 
fishing? — Yes. 

839.  Have  you  a portion  of  the  river  Lee  ? — I rent  a 
portion  of  the  river. 

840.  Is  it  in  the  upper  reaches  or  is  it  close  to 
Cork? — In  the  upper  reaches. 

841.  May  I ask  you  what  the  extent  of  the  river  is 
that  you  rent? — Well,  I could  not  tell  you.  I think  it 
is,  roughly,  about  a mile. 

842.  Do  you  fish  it  yourself  ?— Yes. 

843.  Who  is  the  owner? — A man  called  Downey. 

844.  Does  he  own  both  sides  of  the  river? — No. 

845.  And  you  are  only  able  to  fish  one  bank  of  the 
river?— That  is  so. 

846.  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  place? 

— Upon  my  word,  I could  not  tell  you.  I am  the  worst 
statistician  in  the  world. 

847.  Can  you  cast  across  it? — Parts  of  it.  Oh,  yes. 

848.  I hope  you  have  a friendly  angler  on  the  other 
side? — Oh  yes,  he  casts  across  to  my  side. 

849.  And  do  you  not  destroy  each  other’s  fish? — No. 

850.  May  I ask  what  rent  you  pay  for  that? — Well, 

I do  not  know  that  I am  bound  to  tell  you. 

851.  Oh,  no,  you  are  not.  I would  not  press  you? — 

I do  not  know  that  either  party  would  be  pleased. 

852.  Quite  so.  How  many  years  have  you  had 
this? — About  ten. 

853.  Is  there  any  poaching  on  your  portion  of  the 
river? — Well,  they  do  not  poach  when  I am  there, 
you  know,  but  there  is  poaching. 

854.  Are  there  any  visible  signs  ? — There  is  poaching 
everywhere  where  they  get  a chance. 

855.  Above  and  below? — I think  above  and  below. 

S56.  What  is  the  form  of  poaching  carried  on— is  it 

poisoning  or  gaffing? — You  see,  poisoning  is  carried  on 
further  up,  I think,  than  my  place,  where  it  is  merely 
dynamiting  that  is  carried  on,  and  it  should  be  put 
down.  I desire  to  inform  you  that  there  is  in  Eng- 
land, I believe,  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  Act,  and  that 
Act  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  and  I think  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  if  it  did.  The  second  point  that 
I wish  to  talk  about  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  penalty 
for  dynamiting  and  poisoning.  I do  not  mind  a man 
dropping  a net,  for  it  does  not  injure  the  fry  and  it 
does  not  destroy  everything,  but  poisoning  and  dyna- 
mite destroy  the  fry,  and  destroy  everything,  and 
that  should  be  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and  im- 
prisonment alone.  No  fine  is  adequate  for  that.  Very 
well.  I think  also  that  if  sheep-washing  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  could  be  put  down  it  would  be  a great 
advantage.  Not  only  is  it  injurious  to  the  fish,  but 
it  is  injurious  to  the  public  health.  The  water  supply 
of  Cork  comes  down  from  that  place,  and  they  wasli 
thousand's  of  sheep  there. 


B.L.,  examined'. 

Chairman — continued. 

857.  In  the  river? — In  the  river,  and  it  sets  all  the 
salmon  wild  when  they  get  that  poison  in  their  eyes. 
That  was  the  only  other  point  I wished  to  put  before 
you  on  that  subject. 

858.  Is  not  that  practice  unlawful? — It  is  not. 
They  can  do  it,  apparently,  from  immemorial  usage, 
but  if  it' was  done  in  England  it  would  be  very  quickly 
stopped  indeed.  And  I think  it  would  be  also  better 
that  a Resident  Magistrate  only  should  hear  fishery 
cases.  For  many  reasons  I think  Resident  Magistrates 
only  should  decide  in  fishery  cases.  I need  not  go  any 
further  into  that-.  It  is  perfectly  apparent.  And  then 
there  is  another  matter.  1 confess  I think  it  is  very 
absurd  that  the  Board  of  Conservators  here  should 
go  to  very  great  expense  to  convict  a poacher,  and  have 
a fine  imposed,  when  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  the 
poacher  makes  by  the  fine  in  this  way.  He  is  fined, 
say,  £5  or  £10,  and  a sympathising  district  is  agitated 
about  that.  This  poor  man  is  fined  £5  or  £10,  and  if 
he  does  not  pay  it  he  will  have  to  go  to  gaol.  And 
then  there  is  a house-to-house  collection  and  they  get 
the  £5  or  £10.  And  then  he  sends  up  a memorial  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  fine  is  reduced  to  10s. , 
and  he  has  a clear  profit  of  £4  10s.  on  his  poaching. 

859.  He  does  not  reimburse  the  contributors? — He 
does  not,  and  he  does  not  hand  over  the  balance  to  the 
Conservators  who  have  spent  three  or  four  pounds 
to  convict  him,  and  he  comes  well  out  of  the  job.  This 
incessant  reduction  of  fines  is  disgusting,  and  it  would 
be  better  just  to  let  the  man  go  free.  Then  I would 
urge  the  necessity  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  being 
in  a position  to  employ  a permanent  staff  of  men  all 
the  year  round,  for  otherwise  you  cannot  get  reliable 
men.  You  get  a man  to  work  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  then  through  shortness  of  funds  you  have  to  dis- 
charge him,  and  you  won’t  get  respectable  men  to  do 
the  work  under  such  circumstances.  I would  employ 
men  all  the  year  round  in  the  harbour  in  the  launch 
and  up  the  river  to  protect  the  spawning  fish,  and  they 
could  be  shifted  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  if 
we  don’t  do  so  the  river  will  fall  away  and  won’t  be 
worth  a penny.  The  destruction  of  spawning  fish  in 
the  upper  waters  is  absolutely  appalling.  There  are 
streams  there  now  absolutely  full  of  spawning  fish, 
and  within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks  there  will  not 
be  one.  Every  one  of  them  will  be  killed  by  dynamite 
or  poison.  We  have  three  bailiffs  in  our  employment 
now  to  attend  to  that  enormous  area  extending  from 
Roche’s  Point.  It  is  absurd.  You  might  as  well  have 
three  sticks  of  celery. 

860.  Are  you  an  elected  Conservator? — Yes.  And 
then  there  is  a vast  disproportion  between  the  money 
spent  on  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river  and  the  money 
spont  on5  the  upper  waters.  I could  not  exactly  state 
the  figures,  but  I say  that  for  one  pound  that  we  are 
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able  to  spend  on  the  upper  waters  there  are  three  or 
four  pounds  spent  on  the  lower  waters.  That  would 
be  very  much  obviated  if  the  Coastguards  would  do 
the  tidal  portion  of  it,  as  they  do,  I believe,  in  every 
other  country.  It  is  said  by  the  Admiralty  that  they 
do  not  want  to  fall  foul  of  the  fishing  population. 
They  say  the  Naval  Reserve  men  come  from  the  fishing 
population,  but  those  people  that  poach  do  not  belong 
to  the  fishing  population.  They  are  labourers  by  day 
and  poachers  by  alight,  and  they  are  not  regular  fisher- 
men at  all,  and  if  the  Admiralty  allowed  the  Coast- 
guards to  act  for  two  or  three  years  there  would  be 
no  poachers  down  there  at  all.  The  poachers  would 
find  their  occupation  unprofitable  and  they  would  die 
out.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  I have 
to  say,  but  I should  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

861.  The  main  plank  in  your  plan  is  a stronger  staff 
for  preservation  ? — Yes,  certainly.  There  is  a river 
now  that  I know  of,  a tributary  of  the  Lee,  called  the 
Paudeen,  and  I saw  myself  a weir  there  specially  made 
for  killing  the  salmon.  They  built  a line  of  stones 
three  or  four  feet  high  across  the  river,  and  then  they 
took  flat  stones  and  put  them  right  across  the  top  of 
the  barrier,  and  the  fish  could  not  possibly  get  up 
there  without  knocking  their  heads  against  that  ledgo 
that  was  arranged  in  that  way,  and  they  took  them 
out  in  hundreds  with  gaffs  every  night  there. 

862.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  suggest  in  which 
these  people  could  become  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fish? — Well,  of  course,  they  are  interested, 
you  know,  but  they  are  reluctant  to  give  evidence  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  I know  perfectly  well  that 
some  people  know  who  did  everything,  and  they  won’t 
say  a word. 

863.  Of  course,  in  the  tributaries  where  the  spawn- 
ing beds  are  there  is  no  fishing? — There  is  no  interest 
in  it.  There  is  no  fishing  there. 

864.  And  therefore  there  is  no  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  them  except  out  of  poaching? — That  is  it. 

865.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  suggest  in 
which  they  might  be  interested,  by  some  rateable  com- 
pensation for  the  preservation  of  the  spawning  fish? — 
Witness — Those  people  upon  these  tributary  streams? 

866.  Yes? — I do  not  believe  it,  not  a bit.  You  see 
they  kill  such  enormous  quantities  of  fish. 

867.  For  what  length  of  time  is  it  necessary  to  take 
great  precautions  to  prevent  the  killing  of  spawning 
fish? — I should  say  from  about  November  to  January. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  of  them  that  come  earlier, 
but  the  bulk  of  all  the  mischief  is  done  in  that  period, 
and  the)-  kill  hundreds  of  these  spawning  fish  and  they 
rip  them  open  and  salt  them.  I suppose  they  are 
fair  enough  to  eat  when  the  salt  purges  all  the  poison 
out  of  them,  but  they  are  poisoned  to  a certain  extent. 

868.  And  I suppose  there  is  nothing  compromising 
in  their  having  these  salted  fish? — Well,  they  don’t 


Chairman — continued . 

hang  them  outside  their  doors,  don’t  you  know,  but 
when  a man  wants  a fish  he  knows  perfectly  well  where 
to  go  and  get  it. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

869.  As  to  the  encouragement  of  trout  fishing  (I  am 
speaking  of  the  tributaries  where  this  destruction  of 
fish  goes  on),  are  the  people  up  there  possessed  of  con- 
siderable tracts  of  land  on  the  river? — Well,  I should 
say  it  is  all  boggy  and  mountainy  land. 

870.  We  have  here  a map  showing  small  holdings 
which  either  have  been  allocated'  or  are  likely  to  be 
allocated,  and  they  go  up  to  a place  called  Inclii- 
geela? — Inchigeela,  yes.  Well,  the  river  I spoke  of 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  comes  down 
from  the  mountain  into  Inchigeela  lake.  I saw  the 
weir  there  myself,  and  it  must  have  been  there  for  a 
long  time. 

871.  And  who  is  the  land  there  in  possession  of? — I 
could  not  tell  you. 

872.  It  would  not  be  possible,  I mean  to  say,  in  a 
place  like  that? — The  people  up  there  have  no  interest 
direct  or  indirect. 

873.  There  is  not  a fringe  to  the  river? — Not  a bit. 

Mr.  Green. 

874.  You  heard  the  evidence  that  Alderman  Dale 
gave? — Yes. 

875.  And  you  heard  his  general  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  river? — -Yes. 

876.  Is  it  pretty  fair? — I quite  agree  with  Alderman 
Dale.  The  only  point  that  I differ  from  him  in  is 
making  the  people  that  come  here  from  Donegal  take 
out  a separate  licence.  I think  that  is  absurd,  as  there 
are  so  few  coming  from  Donegal,  perhaps  one  in  ten 
years  or  so.  It  is  absurd; 

877.  But  in  some  cases? — -Oh,  I know  in  some  cases, 
of  course. 

Chairman. 

878.  We  were  not  exactly  thinking  of  that,  but  it 
was  as  to  whether,  in  the  event  of  there  being  much  of 
this  travelling  about  by  rod  -fishermen,  licences  should 
not  be  issued  by  a central  authority  and  the  amount 
pooled  and  distributed  to  the  various  Boards  of  Con- 
servators?— I think  that  would  be  a very  good  plan. 

879.  That  was  what  I had  in  my  mind  when  I put 
that  question.  It  was  not  to  multiply  the  number  of 
licences? — I quite  agree  with  that.  I think  that 
would  be  an  admirable  suggestion. 

Mr.  Green. 

880.  There  was  another  suggestion  made,  that  if  a 
man  brought  a licence  from  another  district  into  this 
district,  the  licence  should  be  endorsed  and  he  should 
pay  5s.  for  the  endorsement? — That  could  be  done, 
too,  but  the  cases  are  so  few.  I think  the  pooling  is 
the  very  best  idea  that  I have  heard. 


Mr.  Sinclair  "VY . Payne,  J.P.,  examined. 


881.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Bandon  river? I 

know  all  the  rivers  of  the  Co.  Cork  pretty  well. 

882.  I see  by  your  paper  that  you  have  studied  this 
question  pretty  closely? — I have  been  a fisherman  all 
my  life. 

883.  You  know  the  terms  of  our  reference  and  you 
h'l.ve  read  them? — Yes.  The  principal  suggestion,  I 
think,  is  that  of  getting  the  tenant  purchasers  to  com- 
bine for  the  preservation  of  their  fishings. 

884.  That  is  one  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  per- 
haps you  would  just  give  us  your  opinion  upon  that 
and  other  points  in  connection  with  it?— I think  it 
would  be  a most  important  thing  that  the  tenant 
farmers  who  have  purchased  should  be  approached 
with  a view  to  forming  either  angling  societies  or 
fishing  societies  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
fishes  a.nd  Jetting  them,  because  it  is  a very  valu- 
able asset,  and  I suppose  by  degrees  it  will  develop 
itself ; but  in  many  cases  the  owners  in  selling  have 
reserved  the  fishing  for  their  lives,  and  as  we  must 
a ...  ".,e„  s.ometime,  at  last  a lot  of  fishing  rights 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  tenants.  As  a rule, 
farmers  do  not  care  very  much  about  fishing.  They 


Chairman — continued. 

take  very  little  interest  in  fishing,  but  they  are  keen 
about  shooting  and  coursing.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
them  to  take  an  interest  in  fishing,  and  if  they  see  a 
man  fishing  along  a river  they  think  lie  has  nothing 
else  to  do.  Their  notion  of  fishing  is  chiefly  by  not  or 
dynamite  or  poisoning.  I am  sorry  to  say  that,  but 
that  is  my  general  opinion.  During  the  sales  of 
land,  I have  been  a great  deal  through  the  County  .of 
Cork  and  part  of  Waterford  and  part  of  Kerry,  and  I 
think  in  all  about  115,000  acres  of  land  altogether  for 
the  purpose  of  mapping  boundaries,  and  in  some  eases 
there  were  tenant  purchasers  with  fisheries  adjoining 
their  farms  : I often  asked  them  about  fishing,  and 
they  did  not  seem  to  know  anything  about  it  at  all, 
and  I suppose  that  unless  some  steps  are  taken  by 
the  Conservators  to  try  to  encourage  them  to  form 
such  societies,  I don’t  think  they  will  themselves  ever 
do  it. 

885.  It  was  suggested  here  that  possibly  the  Boards 
of  Conservators  might  be  strengthened,  or  mi°-lit  be 
appointed'  in  a different  way,  so  as  to  be  more  repre- 
sentative.— I think  I said  something  about  that  in 
my  paper. 
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Chairman — continued. 


C hair  man — contin  ued . 


886.  I think  you  did.  And  it  was  also  suggested 
that  they  might  be,  to  a greater  extent,  made  the 
administrators  of  the  entire  affairs  of  the  river? — 1 
think  they  might. 

887.  Of  course,  the  circumstances  of  nearly  all 
rivers  are  different? — Yes,  a great  many,  of  course, 
have  great  differences. 

888.  And  the  administration  must  depend  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  river,  and  you  could  not  make 
general  rules  and  regulations  that  would  apply  to  all 
rivers? — I think  the  present  government  of  rivers  by 
Boards  of  Conservators  is  in  most  cases  very  fair.  I 
think  in  our  case  we  all  pull  well  together,  net  men 
and  upper  fishermen. 

889.  That  is  the  Bandon  river? — Yes. 

890.  How  about  funds? — Last  year  we  were  fairly 
well  off.  For  a long  time  we  were  badly  off.  We  get 
a collection  made  every  year,  and  the  Fishery  Board 
give  us  a grant. 

891.  They  did  not  give  it  on  any  assessment? — No. 

892.  Or  on  a rate? — No. 

893.  What  proportion  do  they  give? — I think  they 
gave  us  double  of  what  we  gave  last  year.  The  amount 
collected  was  £20,  and  they  gave  us  £40.  You  will 
get  that  evidence  from  the  Secretary. 

894.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  upper  waters, 
the  tributaries  and  the  spawning  beds? — Yes. 

895.  That  is  a difficult  one? — It  is  a very  difficult 
one,  because  there  are  a tremendous  lot  of  small  rivers, 
and  we  find  it  very  hard  to  get  men  enough  to  look 
after  these  properly  in  the  spawning  season. 

896.  Salmon  always  go  as  high  up  as  they  can? — 
Yes,  to  the  proper  spawning  beds. 

897.  As  high  as  possible? — Nearly  always. 

898.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  at  any  time  that 
some  of  those  tributaries  about  which  there  might  be 
difficulty  should  be  barred  to  the  salmon? — It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do  that  on  account  of  the 
climate.  If  you  put  up  any  sort  of  a barrier  and  a 
big  flood  comes  it  tears  it  down  and  there  is  danger  of 
flooding  land. 

899.  And  it  would  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  difficul- 
ties?— It  would. 

900.  And  there  are  few  barriers  that  you  could  put 
up  that  a poacher  could  not  pull  down? — Yes,  and 
there  would  be  a place  collecting  the  fish  for  him. 

901.  A place  collecting  for  him? — Yes. 

902.  That  was  only  mentioned,  but  it  was  not  dwelt 
upon  as  being  at  all  a valuable  suggestion.  Have 
you  formed  any  opinion  which  you  could  give  us  as  to 
how  the  interests  of  those  proprietors  of  land  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river,  who  have  no  fishing,  might 
be  reconciled  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  fishable  portion  of  the  river? — That  is  a very  diffi- 
cult question.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  put  a com- 
pulsory rate  on  those  men,  for  instance.  But  of 
course  if  there  was  established  a fishing  club  for  trout 
up  those  small  rivers  the  value  of  the  fishery  would 
increase  in  a very  short  time. 

903.  Are  you  sure  that  that  would  be  the  result? — 
Oh  yes,  on  such  rivers  as  the  Brinney  and  the  Black- 
water  and  the  Tuagh,  tributaries  of  the  Bandon. 

904.  And  something  might  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — Yes,  if  there  was  any  plan  as  I say  formed  for 
organising  the  tenant  farmers  in  clubs,  that  is  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  trout  fishing,  they  would  help  in 
every  way,  and  it  would  be  a great  inducement  to 
them  to  preserve  the  rivers,  and  the  only  trouble 
would  be  to  preserve  the  salmon  in  those  rivers  in 
the  spawning  season.  For  that  purpose  I think  there 
should  be  no  fishing  permitted  in  them  from  October 
to  about  February. 

905.  And  that  trout  fishing  would  be  another  pro- 
perty in  those  tributaries? — Another  fishing  property. 

906.  Have  you  thought  of  increasing  the  supply  by 
hatcheries? — That  would  be  another  development,  but 
I think  there  is  no  private  enterprise  that  will  do 
that  unless  it  is  done  by  the  Fishery  Board;  there  is 
no  other  way.  Of  course,  that  would  increase  the  fish 
very  much. 

907.  If  you  established  a trout  fishery  of  any  value 
in  those  tributaries,  do  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  preserve  those  tributaries  as  a whole? — Yes, 
in  the  winter  for  salmon  and  the  summer  for  the  trout. 

908.  And  naturally  if  the  tenants  had  an  interest 
in  this  and  if  they  pooled  their  shares  and  got  some- 
thing out  of  it,  then  you  would  excite  an  interest  in 
them  to  preserve? — That  is  my  idea. 


909.  And  if  you  preserved  the  trout  then  perhaps 
they  would  not  poach  salmon  so  much? — Quite  so, 
that  is  my  idea.  I do  not  see  at  all  why  it  should  not 
be  done  if  you  got  an  intelligent  constable  in  the 
different  districts  to  get  the  names  of  people  who 
would  be  likely  to  join.  There  is  no  barrack  that  has 
not  a constable  who  is  a fisherman.  They  are  just  as 
keen  as  anybody. 

910.  To  go  back  to  the  original  suggestion,  it  would 
be  a good  thing  to  make  the  Boards  of  Conservators 
more  or  less  administrative? — I think  the  present 
Board  of  Conservators  might  be  strengthened,  and 
perhaps  their  number  added  to.  If  you  could  get  the 
farmers  who  would  take  an  interest  in  fishing  to  form 
a society  you  might  get  them  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  work. 

911.  You  do  not  mean  to  form  a society  to  fish,  but 
to  preserve  the  fishing  for  the  purpose  of  letting? — 
For  the  purpose  of  letting,  yes.  But  of  course  you 
might  find  a farmer  very  fond  of  fishing  himself,  and 
he  might  say  : “I  do  not  want  to  let;  I will  fish 
myself,  but  I will  preserve  anyway.” 

912.  In  your  Bandon  river  have  you  any  difficulty 
about  the  salmon  getting  in  from  the  sea? — I do  not 
think  so. 

913.  What  fishing  is  there  in  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river? — Only  hauling  nets  between  Kinsale  and 
the  boundary.  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
illegal  fishing  there,  and  I have  made  a lot  of  in- 
quiries ; I have  friends  living  at  Kinsale  who  are 
continually  out  in  the  harbour  there,  and  I have 
asked  them,  “ Do  you  ever  see  illegal  nets?  ” and 
they  say  not.  At  one  of  the  fishery  inquiries  in  Cork 
it  was  strongly  recommended  by  everybody  that  the 
Coastguards  at  the  mouth'  of  the  estuary  should  be 
made  to  assist,  but  they  don’t  do  so,  and  they  are 
told,  I believe,  absolutely  not  to  do  so. 

914.  Of  course,  we  can  understand  the  reluctance  of 
the  Admiralty  to  direct  them  to  undertake  a duty  of 
that  kind,  but  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  it  again? — I think  so.  I would  coax  them  to  do  it. 

915.  Is  there  any  other  branch  of  the  subject  that 
you  would  care  to  give  us  any  opinion  upon,  as  you 
have  already  given  us  an  admirable  suggestion  about 
the  development  of  trout  fishing? — I do  not  think 
there  is  any  that  won’t  be  put  before  you  by  other 
witnesses. 

916.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  position  of  the 
Bandon  river? — Well,  financially  we  are  very  fairly 
well  off,  and  the  fishing  has  been  up  to  the  mark  for 
the  last  two  years,  quite  up  to  the  average  for  the  last 
two  years.  I think  that  last  year  they  got  more  fish 
than  ever  before. 

917.  Can  you  say  what  your  income  is  as  Conserva- 
tors?— No;  I could  not  say;  I have  not  seen  the 
accounts  this  year.  The  Secretary  and  Inspector  will 
produce  all  the  figures  for  you. 

918.  Are  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  have  any 
fishery  voluntary,  or  is  there  an  assessment? — Well, 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Bandon  river  is  rather 
anomalous.  The  most  valuable  fisheries  are  above 
Bandon.  All  the  fisheries  below  Bandon  are  rated 
high,  that  is,  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  the  valuing 
of  the  fishery,  but  none  of  the  fisheries  above  Bandon 

919.  I suppose  the  upper  part  of  the  river  at  one 
time  was  worthless? — I think  at  one  time  they  used 
to  net  the  whole  of  the  river  below  Bandon,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  nets  and  not  rods  that  were  valued. 

920.  And  is  there  netting  in  the  river  now? — Well, 
I hope  not. 

921.  There  is  no  legal  netting? — No  legal  netting 
except  the  hauling  nets. 

922.  That  is  in  the  tide- way? — I know  they  do,  now 
and  again,  do  business,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  catch 
them. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

923.  The  estuary  of  the  Bandon  is  of  considerable 
length? — I think  about  15  or  16  miles  from  lnni- 
shannon  down  to  the  mouth. 

924.  And  any  netting  that  you  have  then  is  draft 
netting? — Yes. 

925.  Is  there  any  netting  on  the  coast  at  all?— I 
think  they  set  trammel  nets  on  the  coast. 

926.  Then  you  say  that  the  catch  of  fish  in  the 
Bandon  river  is  pretty  good? — It  has  been  up  to  the 
average  the  last  two  or  three  years,  judging  by  the 
number  of  fish  killed  by  rod.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  correct  figures  from  net  men. 
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Mb.  Sinclair  W.  Payne,  j.p. — continued. 


[Cobk. 


Mr.  Caldenvood— continued. 

927.  And  is  it  a spring  river  ?— Fishing  begins  on 
tlie  loth  of  February.  They  are  generally  there  about 
the  first  of  February. 

928.  Then  with  regard  to  trout  fishing  in  the  upper 
waters,  have  the  Conservators  at  present  supervision 
of  trout  fishing?— Well,  they  don’t  do  anything  at  all 
about  it  at  present. 

929.  But  they  have  the  powers? — I should  think  so, 


930.  Is  there  any  free  angling  on  the  Bnndon? — 
Yes  there  is.  The  owners  and  the  men  that  take  the 
fishing  give  three  open  days  in  the  week  on  the  river, 
either  three  or  four,  and  there  is  open  fishing  up  to 
D unmanway.  Everyone  gets  free  fishing  on  the  river, 
and  I do  not  think  there  is  any  restriction  as  regards 
the  free  fishing — salmon  or  trout. 

931.  A great  many  farms  have  been  sold  to  tenants. 
Do  you  see  any  desire  on  the  part  of  purchasing 
tenants  to  interfere  with  this  free  fishing? — No,  I do 
not  see  any.  There  are  very  few  purchasing  tenants 
on  the  Bandon  river.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are 
only  two  that  I know  of  below  Bandon,  and  Sir  John 
Arnott’s  above  Bandon,  and  there  the  right  of  fishing 
has  been  reserved  but  it  is  not  exercised.  On  the 
Arnott  estate  they  do  not  use  their  privilege  though 
they  have  reserved  it,  but  one  tenant  below  Bandon 
has  been  letting  the  fishing  for  years.  Long  before  lie 
bought,  even,  he  has  been  letting  the  fishing.  I don’t 
know  how,  but  he  has  been  doing  it,  and  his  rent  has 
doubled  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

932.  For  the  fishing? — Yes. 

933.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  developing  this  trout  fishing  without  combina- 
tion?— I don’t  think  so.  I think  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  do  it. 

934.  One  man’s  little  bit  of  fishing  would  not  be 
worth  the  taking? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

935.  They  must  combine  to  develop  the  value  of 
it? — Yes. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

936.  And  is  this  free  fishing  much  availed  of?— Oh 
yes,  they  have  a great  angling  competition  every 
year,  and  I think  35  rods  went  down  to  fish  for  a cup 
this  year  at  Ballyneen. 

937.  Do  they  go  out  from  Bandon?— Yes,  and  from 
Cork.  The  Anglers’  Association  last  year  gave  a sub- 
scription of  £3  on  account  of  these  open  days  on  the 
river.  They  go  down  and  fish  on  the  open  days. 

938.  So  that  any  combination  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  rights  of  fishing  might  be  a very  great 
injury  to  the  free  fishing? — Well,  I think  they  ought 
to  pay  the  tenants  something  for  it.  If  they  get  this 
right  of  fishing  there  I think  it  is  fair  that  the  farmer 
should  get  some  little  recompense. 

939.  The  farmers  who  arc  preserving  should  get 
something? — Oh  yes,  I would  try  to  get  them  to  do 
that. 

Chairman. 

940.  And  those  farmers  might  give  a free  day,  or 
a few  free  days — they  might  limit  it  to  a certain  num- 
ber of  days? — Oh,  yes. 

941.  And  will  they  pool  the  lettings? — Yes,  I think 

Mr.  Green. 

942.  You  have  told  us  there  are  free  days  on  the 
Bandon  river.  Now,  there  are  certain  fisheries  on  the 
river  that  are  very  valuable  fisheries.  Are  there  free 
days  there? — Yes,  Lord  Bandon  gives  an  open  day,  and 
Captain  Peacockc,  to  whom  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  has 
let  his  fishing  rights,  has  given  an  open  day,  and  I 
have  a small  bit  of  fishing  there  and  I give  an  open 
day,  and  all  the  way  1 may  say  from  Bandon  down 
to  Innishannon  there  is  an  open  day ; and  on  Thursday 
Mr.  Longfield  gives  a day  to  fish  and  Lord  Bandon 
gives  a day  up  at  Ballyneen. 

943.  So  that  a man  staying  about  Bandon  may  get 
three  days  a week? — He  may  get  three  days  a week. 

944.  By  going  to  different  parts  of  the  river? — By 
going  to  different  parts  of  the  river. 


Mr.  Robert  M.  D.  Sanders,  J.P.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

945.  You  are  a fisherman  yourself? — No,  I do  not 
fish  much,  but  I understood  that  you  were  desirous  to 
have  some  information  about  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen’s 
fishery.  He  has  sold  all  his  agricultural  land'  to  his 
tenants. 

946.  Tell  us  where  the  estate  is  situated? — It  runs 
from  the  tide-way  at  Innishannon  up  to  Bandon  at 
one  side. 

947.  One  side  of  the  river? — One  side  of  the  river. 
He  has  reserved  the  fishing  rights  and  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Some  compensation  was  paid  to  his  tenants. 

948.  Was  that  portion  of  your  fishery  valuable  be- 
fore the  sale  ? — Yes. 

949.  And  I suppose  the  free  day  that  Mr.  Payne 
spoke  of  applies  to  that? — Yes. 

950.  And  that  has  always  been  given  there? — l'es. 

951.  At  least  has  been  given  for  a length  of  time? — 
Yes. 

952.  Now,  would  you  tell  us  how  the  facts  are.  This 
ia  not  a typical  illustration  of  fisheries  passing  to 
tenants  at  all,  because  this  fishery  has  not  passed  to 
the  tenants? — This  has  not  passed  to  the  tenants. 

953.  And  no  change  has  been  made? — No  change  has 
been  made. 

954.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  negotiating  for  the 
sale  with  this  reservation? — No,  there  was  not.  They 
agreed  to  the  reservation  of  the  fishing  rights.  Of 
course,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  of  any  value  to 
the  farms. 

955.  Is  there  likely  to  be  any  difficulty  in  connection 
with  persons  trespassing  on  the  lands  of  tenants  so  as 
to  fish  this  river? — That  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
the  farmers  raised.  They  raised  that  question  and 
Ihey  made  that  a case  for  compensation. 


Chairman — continued. 

956.  And  was  there  compensation? — We  made  some 
concession. 

957.  On  their  stating  that  they  would  not  object? — 
Yes,  so  that  we  might  preserve. 

958.  On  their  stating  that  they  would  not  object  to 
persons  coming  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  fish? — Yes. 

959.  And  I suppose  trespassers  are  about  there 
always  ? — It  remains  just  as  it  was. 

960.  Now,  with  your  experience  in  the  management 
of  estates,  you  have  studied  this  question  no  doubt? — 
Yes,  and  in  other  districts  difficulties  arise  which  do 
not  so  much  occur  on  the  Bandon  river.  For  in- 
stance, the  Maigue  is  a river  capable  of  improvement 
in  a fishing  way. 

961.  Perhaps  in  your  own  words  you  would  tell  us 
what  are  your  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  What 
are  the  conditions  at  present? — Above  Croom  practi- 
cally all  the  land  has  been  sold  to  occupying  tenants 
who  have  purchased  the  river.  They  consider  it  their 
property,  although  the  little  bits  attached  to  each 
farm  individually  are  of  little  value  unless  taken  into 
a scheme  of  general  preservation.  The  farmers  do  not 
preserve,  and  there  appeal's  to  be  a good  deal  of 
illegal  fishing  done  by  themselves  and  their  families. 

962.  And  has  any  effort  been  made  to  demonstrate 
to  them  that  that  state  of  things  can  only  last  a very 
short  time,  and  that  the  river  will  be  destroyed? — It  is 
very  difficult  to  preserve  in  opposition  to  the  owners 
of  the  river,  especially  where  these  owners  are  also 
occupiers,  and  one  or  two  can  do  a great  deal  of  harm 
by  practising  illegal  methods,  as  they  do  not  realise 
that  they  are  breaking  the  law  when  they  own  the 
river,  as  they  have  an  idea  that  the  river  belongs  to 
them  exclusively. 
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Chairman — continued. 

963.  Who  are  the  Conservators  of  that  river? — The 
Limerick  Conservators. 

964.  Have  they  done  anything  or  made  any  effort? — 
Oh,  I think  so. 

965.  To  mend  this  state  of  matters? — They  endea- 
vour, but  I do  not  think  they  have  got  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  the  poaching  down. 

966.  What  length  of  the  river  would  this  observa- 
tion of  yours  be  applicable  to? — Oh,  well,  about  ten 
miles. 

967.  Then  really  if  that  state  of  things  exists  for  ten 
miles  of  river  it  would  destroy  the  river  altogether? — 
Yes. 

968.  In  the  course  of  time? — In  the  course  of  time, 
yes. 

969.  But  nothing  has  been  done? — It  is  not  that 
the  farmers  themselves  fish  this  very  much,  but  it  is 
that  they  allow  anyone  to  fish  over  it,  and  I know 
there  are  one  or  two  farmers  who  kill  a good  many 
salmon  there  by  illegal  means.  It  is  the  general  ex- 
perience now  that  one  or  two  men  can  do  harm,  and 
I think  they  have  an  idea  that  the  river  belongs  to 
them,  and  that  they  can  do  with  it  what  they  like. 

970.  Legally,  as  long  as  they  observe  the  law,  that 
would  be  true? — But  they  do  not  observe  the  law. 

971.  But  the  question  of  breach  of  the  law  could  be 
met  by  a little  more  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
servators?— Well,  it  is  very  difficult  if  the  law  is 
broken  by  people  who  live  on  the  bank.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

972.  Are  the  fisheries  above  and  below  this  stretch 
let? — No. 

973.  Or  are  they  valued  for  nothing? — Oh,  no. 
Above,  there  would  be  only  trout  fishing,  and  below, 
the  fishings  are  good.  The  river  runs  through 
Lord  D unraven’s  demesne,  where  there  are  some 
trout  hatcheries,  and  I am  not  sure  that  there  are 
not  salmon  hatcheries  too ; but  the  river  is  very  good 
below  Croom,  and  that  is  all  preserved. 

974.  But  in  time  would  not  the  value  of  the  fisheries 
below  be  very  much  affected  or  interfered  with  by  this 
fishing  that  you  complain  of? — Yes;  and  that  river 
would  be  an  exceedingly  good  river,  and  a much 
better  river  than  it  is  if  the  upper  part  could  be  pre- 
served. 

975.  Then  perhaps  before  it  is  made  quite  valueless 
would  it  be  possible  to  provide  for  salmon  fisheries  on 
the  lower  stretch  of  the  river  and  trout  fisheries  above, 
and  then  if  those  fisheries  were  rented  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  preserving  it? — I agree  with  Mr. 
Payne  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  a fishing  club 
could  be  established.  If  the  farmers  could  be  made  to 
see  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  them  to  hand  over 
their  fisheries  to  a fishing  club,  I think  a great  many 
of  them  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  because  they  would 
be  glad'  of  an  excuse  to  keep  out  some  of  those  un- 
desirable people.  When  the  whole  responsibility  is 
thrown  on  them  they  do  not  like  to  say  no.  And  1 
may  mention  that  a very  interesting  system  of  pre- 
servation is  now  being  carried  out  in  that  very  neigh- 
bourhood, the  preservation  of  hares,  and  that  is 
entirely  taken  up  by  the  farmers  and  by  their  sons. 
They  are  fond  of  coursing,  and  they  are  preserving 
strictly.  They  have  formed  all  over  that  district  "of 
the  County  Limerick  coursing  clubs,  and  they  are  very 
strict,  indeed,  about  it  now. 

976.  And  it  has  become  everybody’s  business? — Oh, 
they  think  it  a crime  to  kill  a hare. 

977.  Quite  so,  and  if  something  of  the  same  spirit 
could  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  farmers  along 
the  river  I think  you  might  succeed  in  preserving  the 
river? — I think  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  their  co- 
operation. 

978.  Well,  now,  about  the  upper  stretches  of  the 
river,  and  the  spawning  beds? — Yes. 

979.  What  happens  up  there? — Well,  of  course,  the 
free  fishing  is  free  to  everybody.  There  are  very 
good  trout  streams  there.  I think  a great  deal  of 
damage  is  done  up  in  the  high-up  places,  because 
there  is  no  protection  at  all  there. 

980.  Are  you  one  of  the  Conservators? — No,  I am 
not. 

981.  How  is  it  that  their  funds  were  limited? — Well, 
I cannot  give  you  the  particulars,  but  I always  under- 


Chairman — continued. 

stood  that  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  could 
not  do  more  than  they  have  done. 

982.  It  is  the  Limerick  Board,  at  all  events? — Yes. 

983.  Possibly  they  look  on  it  as  outside  their  scope? 
— Yes,  and  perhaps  they  have  niore  important  districts 
to  look  after. 

984.  Well,  in  your  opinion,  that  might  be  made  an 
important  district? — Yes,  I think  so. 

985.  Ten  miles  is  a long  stretch,  and  you  say  Lord 
Dunraven’s  portion  is  valuable? — Yes. 

986.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  approach  to 
this  river  from  the  sea? — It  flows  in  near  Askeaton. 

987.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  fishing 
there? — I do  not.  The  fish  are  netted. 


Mr.  Green. 

988.  Legal  netting? — Yes. 


Chairman. 

989.  Draft  netting  and  drift  netting? — I believe  so. 

990.  At  any  rate,  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  us 
any  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  that  affects 
the  ripper  waters? — No,  I could  not  give  any  informa- 
tion as  to  that;  I am  prepared  to  speak  only  as  to  diffi- 
culties in  the  sale  of  land,  because  I have  had  a good 
deal  of  experience  in  selling  to  tenants,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  small  farms  that  run  down  to  a river,  the  half 
of  the  portion  of  the  river  adjoining  is  measured  in 
the  farm,  and  when  you  sell  you  have  to  include  that 
portion  of  the  river,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
divide  the  fishery  from  the  farm.  To  the  owner  sell- 
ing it  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  divide  it  from  the 
farm  if  the  tenant  thinks  it  is  of  any  use  to  him, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  as  a rule,  the  fishery  is 
thrown  in,  and  it  follows  that  in  some  districts,  unless 
the  land  actually  happens  to  abut  on  a portion  of  the 
river  which  is  valuable  for  fishing  now,  that  fishing 
goes  to  the  occupying  owner  and  he  gets  the  right  to 
it,  and  you  must  deal  with  him ; you  must  get  him  to 
sanction  the  handing  over  of  that  to  the  Board  or  to 
some  authority  who  will  preserve;  and  I think  the 
suggestion  of  fishing  clubs  a very  good  one  if  you 
could  work  it. 

991.  Has  it  crossed  your  mind  at  all  that  in  a sale 
where  the  rights  are  reserved  they  should  be  reserved 
subject  to  the  vesting  of  the  fishery  in  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenants  proportionately? — Yes,  but  you 
must  make  that  compulsory,  I think,  if  you  wish  to 
carry  it  out  legitimately.  I think  you  are  rather  late 
now  to  do  it,  but  you  could  do  it  in  all  fresh  cases. 

992.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  made  retrospective  ? — 
No. 

993.  Might  it  not  be  made  a portion  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the 
Land  Commission  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
as  vendors,  would  vest  the  estate? — Well,  I under- 
stand that  the  Estates  Commissioners  where  they 
acquire  land  themselves,  that  is,  for  resale  after- 
wards, do  reserve  any  rights  of  that  sort  to 
themselves. 

994.  For  the  purpose  of  vesting  it  in  trustees? — 
For  the  purpose  of  vesting  it  in  trustees.  But  when 
you  have  an  owner  engaged  in  private  negotiations 
direct  with  the  tenant  he  does  not  concern  himself, 
and  if  the  tenant  says,  “ Oh  no,  I want  to  have  all 
the  rights,  everything,”  he  is  not  going  to’ break  off 
his  sale  for  the  sake  of  that,  unless  he  has  got  other 
interests  in  the  district  or  in  other  parts  of  the  river. 

995.  Unless,  of  course,  the  Land  Commission  made 
it  an  object? — Of  course.  It  might  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  as  mineral  rights  in  the  soil.  If  I sell 
to  my  tenants,  unless  there  has  been  a mine  opened 
on  the  land  or  unless  there  has  been  a lease  made  to 
somebody  else,  I cannot  sell  the  fee-simple  with  the 
mineral  rights  to  the  tenants.  The  mineral  rights  go 
to  the  Land  Commission.  In  many  cases  I think  they 
are  not  very  valuable,  but  still  the  Land  Commission 
have  those  mineral  rights,  and  it  would  have  been 
very  wise  if  that  principle  had  been  adopted  in  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  with  regard  to  fisheries,  because 
then  the  Land  Commissioners  would  have  all  the 
fisheries  that  were  anybody’s  property,  and  then  they 
might  have  worked  out  a very  good  scheme  for  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

benefit  of  the  tenants  themselves;  and'  it  is  not  too 
late  to  do  that  in  respect  of  new  sales,  but  most  of  the 
land  in  the  South  of  Ireland  has  been  sold  now. 

996.  But  still  if  it  could  be  brought  homo  to  the 
minds  of  the  tenants  who  purchased  the  rights,  and 
demonstrated  to  them  'in  any  way,  that  by  pooling 
their  interests  a valuable  property  could  be  created 
out  of  which  they  would  get  something,  it  might  be 
still  possible  to  do  this  by  voluntary  effort ? — Yes,  and 
I think  if  there  were  those  trout  fishing  clubs  in  the 
upper  waters  that  it  would  help  very  much  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  spawning  beds,  because  there  would 
be  a little  fund  collected  there  and  the  farmers  would 
have  something  out  of  it. 

997.  And  a sportsmanlike  spirit  would  be  developed? 
— It  would,  yes.  I don’t  know  that  there  is  anything 
that  I could  say  about  the  Innishannon  fishery  except- 
ing this,  that  there  is  a very  long  tide-way  on  the 
Bandon  river.  It  is  nine  miles. 

998.  Where  exactly  is  what  is  technically  called  the 
mouth  of  the  river? — Kinsale.  Then  the  tide  runs  up 
to  Innishannon,  and  along  that  stretch  (and  Mr.  Payne 
referred  to  it,  I think)  there  is  not  as  much  preserva- 
tion as  there  ought  to  be,  and  I understand  that  in 
fact  there  is  no  water  bailiff  on  that  tide-way,  and 
Mr.  Stenning,  who  looks  after  Mr.  Frewen’s  fishery, 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  illegal  fishing 
going  on  on  that  tide-way. 

999.  What  sort  of  illegal  fishing? — He  has  found 
salmon  marked  at  the  gills  by  drift  nets. 

1000.  Marked  as  having  been  meshed? — Yes;  and 
that  illegal  netting  appears  to  go  oh  a good  deal  dur- 
ing the  weekly  close  time. 

1001.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  else  you  would 
desire  to  mention? — I think  there  is  nothing  else. 


Mr.  Green. 

1002.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  river  that  you  were 
speaking  of  about  Groom,  that  is  let  for  salmon  fish- 
ing?— No,  I do  not  think  so. 

1003.  Now,  is  it  all  free  fishing? — It  is  all  free 
fishing. 

1004.  Even  for  salmon,  if  a man  has  a chance  of 
catching  one  there? — I think  so.  There  are  one  or 
two  places,  yes ; but  I think  it  is  all  free. 

1005.  Well,  as  to  those  angling  clubs  that  you  have 
been  talking  of,  they  would  consist  of  some  local 
anglers? — I suppose  so. 

1006.  And  the  farmers  ? — And  the  farmers. 

1007.  Farmers  who  are  interested  in  the  river? — 
Yes. 

1008.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  got  from  fishing  of  that  sort,  distributed  amongst 
a number  of  farmers,  would  be  large? — It  would  be  a 
very  small  amount  for  the  individual,  I am  afraid. 

1009.  It  would  not  alter  the  conditions  very 
much? — In  some  places  it  might.  In  some  places  where 
the  farmers  were  small  farmers  and  where  they  might 
value  it  as  a concession  of  that  sort. 

1010.  It  is  very  well  worth  considering  ? — It  is  worth 
considering.  If  it  could  be  carried  out  it  would  be  a 
very  good  plan. 

Chairman. 

1011.  You  regard  it  as  a valuable  portion  of  this 
arrangement  to  put  something  between  the  farmers 
and  the  trespassers? — Yes ; I think  that  many  a farmer 
would  not  allow  a man  to  fish  illegally  on  the  water 
if  he  had  somebody  in  authority  above  him  that  he 
could  refer  to,  but  if  he  objects  to  those  persons  going 
to  fish  he  is  afraid  that  will  do  him  some  injury, 
and  a farmer  is  very  easily  injured. 


Mr.  James  Mintern,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1012.  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Cork  Harbour  Draft- 
net  Fishermen’s  Society? — Yes. 

1013.  Of  Blackrock  and  Cork? — Yes. 

1014.  And  you  are  one  of  the  fishermen  yourself? — 
Yes. 

1015.  Now,  have  you  prepared  any  observations  to 
offer  to  us  or  any  suggestions  to  make  on  the  subject 
of  your  interest  in  the  river? — Only  so  far  as 
preserving  the  river  is  concerned'.  We  do  not  think 
the  Conservators  are  able  to  deal  with  the  protection 
of  the  lower  harbour  at  all,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
make  a weekly  collection  from  my  society.  Each  man 
that  kills  salmon  with  a draft  net  pays  6d.  out  of 
each  salmon.  Every  week  I collect  that,  and  we  give 
that  to  the  Board  of  Conservators.  In  fact,  we  gave 
them  £100  last  year  to  help  to  protect  the  river,  and 
we  give  this  voluntarily  from  ourselves. 

1016.  In  speaking  of  the  protection  of  the  river,  do 
you  mean  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  or  do  you 
mean  the  harbour? — From  Cork  to  Blackrock  Castle. 
In  that  area  we  want  protection. 

1017.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  upper  reaches  \>f  the  river  at  present  is 
insufficient  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  It  is  not 
that  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Conservators  that  you 
complain  of? — Oh  no;  we  don’t  complain  of  that  at 
all. 

1018.  What  is  it  in  the  harbour  that  interferes  with 
your  interests  as  fishermen  ? — Drift-net  fishing. 

1019.  That  is  illegal? — That  is  illegal. 

1020.  At  what  period  of  the  day  or  night  is  it  car- 
ried on  ? — At  all  hours. 

1021.  And  by  all  classes  of  persons  and  all  kinds  of 
tradesmen  and  workingmen,  and  chiefly  at  night? — 
Workingmen  at  Haulbowline  and  shopkeepers  at 
Queenstown.  They  are  being  prosecuted  every  week. 
They  are  being  caught  repeatedly  at  this  work. 

1022.  But  a drift  net  is  not  a thing  that  a man 
could  pay  for,  for  merely  an  occasional  night’s  fish- 
ing?— They  are  very  inexpensive  all  the  same,  com- 
pared with  our  nets. 


Chairman — continued. 

1023.  What  length  are  those  drift  nets? — Well,  they 
average  400  yards. 

1024.  And  what  is  the  mesh  of  that  net? — 6i  inches. 

1025.  Do  they  catch  large  quantities  of  fish? — They 
do,  sir. 

1026.  What  do  they  do  with  them? — They  sell  them 
to  Clayton  Love,  of  Queenstown.  There  are  about  150 
nets.  The  whole  harbour  is  a perfect  web  of  drift 
nets  at  present. 

1027.  The  Conservators  have  launches? — They  have 
a launch,  and  she  has  repeatedly  broken  down,  and 
they  got  a boat  built  in  Belfast  that  cost  them  £170, 
and  she  was  no  good. 

1028.  How  many  men  are  engaged  by  the  Conser- 
vators?— Eight  men  in  the  lower  harbour. 

1029.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions? — About 
six  up  to  this  time. 

1030.  A drift  net  of  400  yards  is  not  a thing  that 
could  be  picked  up  in  five  minutes? — I am  well  aware 
of  it. 

1031.  And  one  would  think  that  a launch  would  be 
able  to  pick  up  a good  many  of  them? — But  we  think 
that  if  some  other  body  took  the  harbour  "over  and 
kept  two  launches  there  we  could  have  protection,  for 
the  area  of  the  harbour  is  very  large. 

1032.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
sort  of  authority  that  you  think  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished?— Oh,  of  course,  I don’t  suggest  what  authority 
should  take  it  in  hand,  but  somebody  should  take  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Conservators. 

1033.  But  the  Conservators  appear  to  be  very 
anxious  about  the  preservation  of  the  fishery? — But 
they  have  no  funds,  and  they  appear  always  bankrupt 
some  way  or  another.  They  always  seem  to  have  no 
money.  We  gave  them  £100  last  year,  and  last  Satur- 
day I gave  them  £28  odd  to  help  them  this  season. 

1034.  Have  you  had  any  large  catches  of  fish  this 
year? — Very  fair.  One  boat  got  39  salmon. 

1035.  Have  there  been  any  seizures  of  nets  this 
year? — Mr.  Haynes  has  a return  of  these,  as  being 
one  of  the  Conservators.  Wo  do  not  get  any  return 
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llf/i  May,  1911.]  Mr.  Jambs  Mintern — continued.  [Cork. 


Chairman — continued . 

of  these  at  all,  but  I think  there  would  be  70  seized 
up  to  the  present. 

1036.  Have  there  been  prosecutions? — There  have 
been  prosecutions.  Mr.  Sutton,  one  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators,  will  be  able  to  give  you  all  those  eases. 

1037.  All  you  have  to  say  is  that  you  contribute, 
and  that  you  think  that  your  interests  are  not  suffici- 
ently protected  from  the  illegal  poaching  which  appears 
to  go  on  in  the  harbour? — Exactly,  sir. 

1038.  That  is  really  your  case? — That  is  my  case. 
We  arc  not  getting  satisfaction  for  this  money  that 
wo  give  the  Board  of  Conservators. 

1039.  I would  not  like  to  ask  whether  your  people 
always  obey  the  law  strictly  themselves? — Well,  we 
do,  sir.  I guarantee  that,  sir  : there  has  not  been 
a drift  net  used  by  our  people  for  the  last  two  years. 

1040.  I mean  in  draft  netting? — Oh,  no,  for  we  have 
a woekly  close  season  the  same  as  any  other,  6 o’clock 
on  Saturday  morning  to  6 o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 
There  are  times  when  you  might  find  a man  out, 
but  then  we  are  down  on  him  ourselves.  We  would 
not  stand  it. 

1041.  How  many  are  there  of  your  people? — Forty- 
three  boats  and  four  men  in  each  boat,  170  men 
altogether. 

1042.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  mention? — 
No,  except  that  there  should  be  a launch  continually 
kept  at  Queenstown  to  attend  the  whole  time,  and  one 
boat  kept  in  Passage  reach,  and  a good  competent 
man,  with  a practical  knowledge  of  the  fishing  himself, 
in  charge  of  those  working. 

1043.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  harbour  now  to 
which  those  driftmen’s  boats  can  go  that  is  so  shallow 
that  the  launch  cannot  follow  them? — Oh,  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  harbour  where  you  could  not  get 
within  100  yards  of  them,  with  five  or  six  inches  of 
water,  and  this  launch  draws  three  feet.  You  could 
almost  stand  on  the  shore  and  defy  the  launch  to  come 
near  you ; but  as  a rule  the  men  in  the  launch  keep  a 
boat  in  tow  themselves,  and  where  they  cannot  get  in 
they  cast  off  and  let  the  men  row  after  them. 

1044.  Has  there  been  any  resistance  offered  to  the 
Conservators’  boat? — Oh  yes,  and  people  shot. 

1045.  Forcible  resistance? — Last  year  there  was  a 
case  at  Rushbrook  Docks  where  the  poachers  used  fire- 
arms, and  the  bailiffs  were  forced  to  do  the  same,  and 
two  men  were  seriously  wounded. 

1046.  Then  the  bailiffs  in  those  circumstances 
would  really  require  protection? — Oh,  they  would. 
The  police  are  always  with  them.  The  Inspector  at 
Queenstown  gives  them  two  police  each  night  to  go 
out. 

1047.  To  go  out  with  them  in  the  launch  ? — Yes ; they 
dare  not  go  out  without  them.  These  people  set  them 
at  defiance. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

1048.  How  many  men  are  working  with  each  drift 
net? — Four,  sir.  There  are  drift  nets  used  to  shoot 
that  two  men  can  work. 

1049.  How  long  are  they? — 150  to  300  yards. 

1050.  Have  they  a similar  mesh  to  the  others? — -Very 
similar. 

1051.  They  have  always  one  end  ashore? — Always 
one  end  ashore,  and  they  row  out. 

1052.  It  is  an  anchored  drift  net? — They  make  a 
fixed  net  of  a drift  net. 

1053.  I suppose  the  salmon  is  meshed  by  the  gills? — 
You  want  a wind  on  the  shore. 

1054.  If  there  is  a wind  blowing  on  the  shore  ? — Yes. 
If  there  is  not  you  won’t  get  the  salmon  to  the  fixed 
net,  but  if  there  is  a breeze  blowing  along  the  shore 
you  will  always  get  the  salmon  to  the  fixed  net. 


Chairman. 

1055.  And  is  that  simply  a net — there  is  no  trap  in 
connection  with  it? — Oh  no,  sir,  a single  net. 

1056.  You  have  seen  those  nets? — Oh,  yes,  I have 
seen  them  repeatedly.  I have  been  twenty  years  fish- 
ing myself. 

1057.  And  do  your  crews  of  forty-three  boats  resist 
these  people  in  any  way? — Oh,  any  time  wo  catch  any 


Chairman — continued. 

of  them  we  put  them  down.  We  take  their  nets  our- 
selves. If  we  are  out  fishing  and  we  see  anybody 
using  a drift  net  in  the  vicinity  we  row  down  oufseives 
and  take  that  net  and  hand  it  over  to  the  Board  of 
Conservators. 

1058.  And  do  you  manage  to  keep  those  drift  nets 
off  pretty  well? — We  can  always  protect  that  part  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

1059.  But  you  complain  of  no  protection  being 
given  to  you  further  out? — No  protection;  and  the 
Board  of  Conservators  say  they  have  no  money  to 
protect  us,  and'  we  give  them  this  money  ourselves  to 
try  to  help  them  along. 

1060.  I understand  that  you  fish  in  two  different 
localities,  Cork  and  Blackrock? — Blackrock  is  distant 
about  two  miles. 

1061.  Where  are  those  Cork  fishings? — Here  in  the 
city,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  up  to  Patrick’s  Bridge. 

1062.  Then  what  length  are  your  nets? — Ninety 
fathoms  always,  with  a five-inch  mesh,  here  in  the 
city. 

1063.  And  have  you  regulations  about  the  manner 
of  fishing?— We  have  between  ourselves.  When  you 
have  out  this  net  it  forms  a kind  of  half  circle,  and 
then  when  you  row  ashore  with  one  end  of  the  net  it 
forms  a perfect  circle,  and  you  land  it  on  the  shore. 

1064.  And  you  keep  that  going  all  the  time?— All 
the  time. 

1065.  Do  you  keep  hauling  on  it  all  the  time? — All 
the  time ; and  immediately  a man  has  hauled  the  next 
man  starts  and  puts  his  out,  and  they  keep  that  con- 
tinually the  whole  time. 

1066.  They  fish  night  and  day? — Fish  night  and 
day. 

1067.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  you  fish  in? — The 
depth  of  water  in  the  channel  is  now  much  more  than 
it  used  to  be.  At  low  water  you  have  twenty-seven 
feet  of  water  in  this  channel  to  accommodate  the 
steamers. 

1068.  Your  nets  don’t  take  the  ground? — In  spring 
tide  at  high  water  they  won’t  take  the  ground. 


Mr.  Green. 

1069.  Are  there  any  peal  coming  in  ? — Three  peal 
were  killed  up  to  this  moment.  One  man  had  two 
and  the  other  one.  That  is  all  that  I have  seen  up  to 
the  present. 

1070.  Do  you  ever  fish  in  the  fair-way? — We  never 
stop  the  fair-way.  We  only  take  half  the  channel.  That 
is,  if  the  Harbour  Commissioners  would  allow  us. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

1071.  Do  you  fish  on  both  sides  of  the  channel? — 
No,  sir.  The  first  fishing  we  have  at  the  end  of  the 
Marina  and  the  next  fishing  would  be  at  least  400 
yards  east  of  that  on  the  same  side,  and  the  next  about 
300  yards  on  the  opposite  side,  the  north  side,  and  the 
next  fishing  would  be  the  lower  end  of  the  Marina. 


Chairman. 

1072.  You  don’t  go  beyond  the  half  of  the  river? — 
Oh,  we  can’t  go  more  than  the  half  of  the  river. 
There  is  always  a stream  of  boats  going  up  and'  down 
there,  and  if  we  lose  our  net  there  is  no  compensation. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

1073.  Is  there  a provision  of  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners regulating  your  fishing? — The  Board  of  Con- 
servators don’t  lay  down  any  rules.  We  have  an 
arrangement  amongst  ourselves.  Each  man  gets  a 
fair  haul  off  the  boat.  If  I am  on  turn  I have  the 
first  haul,  and  so  on,  and  if  I decide  not  to  make 
that  haul  the  next  man  in  turn  makes  it. 

1074.  And  after  making  it  he  goes  off? — He  can 
drop  back  and  beoome  the  last,  or  he  may  leave  that 
fishery  and  go  to  a new  one  wherever  lie  may  think 
there  are  few  boats. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


11th  May,  1911.]  Ms.  James  Walsh,  examined.  [Cork. 


Chairman. 

1075.  You  are  described  here  as  an  estuary  fisher- 
man?— Yes,  sir. 

1076.  Well,  now,  what  method  of  fishing  do  you 
carry  on? — Well,  net  fishing,  sir. 

1077-  What  sort  of  neb  fishing;  is  it  a draft  net? — 
Oh,  no,  sir. 

1078.  It  is  a drift  net? — It  is  a drift  -fret,  sir. 

1079.  What  length  of  net  do  you  use? — About  65 
fathoms. 

1080.  And  what  is  the  mesh  of  it? — A 5-inch  mesh, 
and  4 in  the  middle. 

1081.  What  area  do  you  fish  in;  whore  does  the  area 
described  as  the  estuary  begin  and  where  does  it  end? 
— We  fish  about  th©  boundary,  that  is,  within  threo 
miles  of  Innishannon,  and  I would  say  a mile  and 
a-half  of  Innishannon,  the  fresh  water,  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  and  we  can  go  from  there  as  far  as  we 
like,  of  course,  out  to  the  harbour. 

1082.  Out  to  the  harbour? — Yes. 

1083.  Past  Kinsale? — Ballycotton  if  we  wish,  or 
Galley  Head. 

1084.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  ono  and  a-half 
below  Innishannon  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  at 
Kinsale? — It  is  about  9 or  10  miles. 

1085.  How  many  fishermen  are  there  in  this  estuary? 
— Well,  there  are  three  parts  or  four,  and  we  have  one 
portion,  so  in  our  part  of  the  river  there  are  four 
boats  in  one  lot,  in  one  ground  you  might  say. 

1086.  Is  yours  the  part  nearest  to  Innishannon? — 
It  is,  sir. 

1087.  That  is  the  upper  reach? — Yes. 

1088.  What  is  the  length  of  the  reach  that  yon 
generally  fish  over? — Well,  we  generally  work  about 
a mile  of  that,  sir. 

1089.  And  there  are  four  boats? — Four  boats. 

1090.  And  how  many  men  in  each? — Four  men,  sir. 

1091.  When  does  your  season  begin  and  when  does 
it  end  ? — From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  15th  of  August. 
That  is  our  season. 

1092.  By  day? — By  day  and  night,  sir,  according  to 
the  tide. 

1093.  You  pay  a licence? — We  pay  a £3  licence. 

1094.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  boats  there  are  in 
the  other  three  stretches  (you  said  there  were  four)  ?— 
There  are  four  or  five ; below  that  may  be  five  or  six 
more ; and  below  that  there  may  be  seven  or  eight. 

1095.  There  would  be  between  twenty  and  thirty 
boats  altogether? — Oh,  yes,  sir.  Our  Secretary  can 
tell  you  that. 

1096.  Do  you  contribute  anything  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  river? — Well,  I do,  sir. 

1097.  How  do  you  contribute? — I give  five  shillings. 
Whenever  they  are  short  of  money  we  supply  ft  to 
them. 

1098.  That  is  a voluntary  contribution? — Yes,  sir, 
from  myself. 

1099.  And  not  for  any  principle? — No,  sir,  only  for 
the  protection  of  the  river,  for  the  upper  waters 
especially  for  the  spawning  season. 

1100.  The  offer  is  personally  then  from  each  man  in 
the  boat,  5s.  from  the  boat? — Yes,  sir. 

1101.  That  would  be  £1  a year? — Or  more  if  it  is 
required,  if  they  are  short  of  funds. 

1102.  What  exactly  is  your  authority? — Well,  our 
authority  is  to  fish. 

1103.  It  is  the  right  of  usage,  I take  it? — The  right 
of  usage,  exactly. 


Chairman — continued. 

1104.  It  is  the  common  law  right? — There  is  no 
right.  The  rights  of  fishery  have  gone  long  ago.  The 
rights  of  fishery  are  done  away  with. 

1105.  That  is  the  private  rights? — Yes,  sir,  the 
private  rights. 

1106.  But  1 am  speaking  of  your,  right,  your 
authority? — I have  no  authority,  only  to  pay  £3 
licence  and  fish. 

1107.  Except  that  the  Common  Law  says  that  you 
shall  not  be  prohibited? — Exactly,  sir. 

1108.  It  is  not  that  you  have  any  right  to  be  there, 
but  that  there' is  no  one  to  prevent  you  being  there? — 
There  is  no  one  to  prevent  me  except  I was  doing 
anything  wrong. 

1109.  But  you  must  observe  the  close  season? — Yes, 
from  Saturday  morning  at  6 o’clock  to  Monday  morn- 
ing at  6 o’clock. 

1110.  And  you  must  all  do  that?— We  must  all  do 
that,  sir. 

1111.  And  you  must  not  put  your  net,  of  course, 
right  across  the  river? — No,  sir.  There  are  some  parts 
of  it  where  we  can’t  put  across  the  river.  We  draw 
and  haul  in  certain  places.  We  cast  our  nets  in  cer- 
tain places. 

1112.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  what  your  netting 
was  this  season? — I have  not  a general  knowledge,  sir. 

1113.  What  has  it  amounted  to? — Well,  I suppose 
between  twenty  and  thirty  salmon,  I would  expect. 
I am  sorry  I did  not  bring  my  book.  I could  not  tell 
you. 

__  1114.  Of  course,  this  is  not  your  only  occupation. 
You  are  a farmer,  I presume? — I am  not,  sir. 

1115.  What  are  you? — I am  a coachman  and 
gardener. 

1116.  And  the  men  who  work  for  you  have  other 
occupations?— -No,  sir;  I hire  them  for  six  months. 

111>7.  You  hire  them  for  the  season? — Yes,  and  pay 
each  of  them  £4,  and  the  captain  £5.  You  must  pay 
them  and  bind  them  down  to  that  from  the  1st  of 
March  to  the  15th  of  August. 

1118.  But  they  do  not  spend  all  their  time  in  this 
boat?— Oh  no,  they  don’t.  Well,  they  can’t.  We  are 
idle  half  the  time.  At  high  water  they  are  idle  till 
such  time  as  I can  cast  again.  And  some  days  they 
can  t cast  at  all.  There  is  bad  weather. 


Mr.  Green. 

1119.  But  your  people  are  satisfied  to  subscribe  to 
the  funds  of  the  Conservators  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  spawning  streams? — Yes,  sir.  I think  if 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  were  preserved  it  would  be 
well. 

Chairman. 

1120.  From  drift  nets? — Yes,  sir;  they  are  a great 
detriment  to  any  river. 

1121.  Do  you  mean  now  within  the  three  miles’  limit 
or  further  out  at  sea? — Well,  in  the  three  miles’  limit, 
of  course,  they  do  not  break  the  law. 

1122.  Is  it  in  the  harbour  itself? — At  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour.  That  should  be  strictly  preserved  and 
watched,  and  then  in  the  spawning  season  the  small 
streams.  The  stock  is  the  life  of  our  river,  or  any 
river. 

1123.  That  is,  coming  in  from  the  sea  to  the  spawn- 
ing?— Yes. 


Mb.  Patrick  Corcoran,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1124.  You  are  Secretary,  I think,  of  this  association 
mentioned  by  the  last  witness? — I am  not.  I am  a 
Conservator. 

1125.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Bandon  river?— I am  further  down  than  this  man. 

That  *s’  c^oser  Kinsale  ?— Closer  to  Kinsale. 

1127.  And  do  you  fish  portion  of  that  river? — Yes. 
I do  not  fish  myself,  but  men  fish.  I often  fished, 
though. 

112S.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
mi  the  subject  that  we  are  here  to  inquire  about. 
You  may  have  been  listening  to  what  was  going  on? — 


Chairman — continued. 

1129.  And  we  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  and 
your  suggestions?— I daresay  the  river  would  be 
stocked  with  fish  if  every  man  was  allowed  to  fish  with 
rod  and  line  and  not  to  kill  any  salmon  in  close  season ; 
and  all  the  rivers  are  let  at  so  much  a year  by  the 
landlords  in  the  country,  and  you  dare  not  stand  in 
the  place— a poor  man— after  6 o’clock  in  the  day. 
And  then  they  could  go  and  fish,  and  they  could  take 
out  their  pound  a year  licence,  and  it  would  be  the 
nien  s interest  in  the  close  season  to  watch  the  river. 
They  are  taken  out  wholesale. 

Yf30-  What  you  mean  is  this,  that  if  there  was  free 
fishing  for  rod  and  line  every  man  would  pay  licence  • 
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that  it  would'  not  injure  the  river,  and  that  it  would 
make  every  man  interested  in  preserving  the  fisfi? — 
They  would  be  as  thick  as  flies  in  the  river,  and  you 
would  do  it  yourself.  You  would  go  out  and  fish  on 
such  a day,  a Sunday  or  an  evening  that  you  would 
bo  idle,  and  you  would  protect  the  river  in  the  winter 
time. 

1131.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  object  has  been  a 
good  deal  served  by  the  proprietors  giving  a day’s 
free  fishing  on  the  river? — They  do  not. 

1132.  But  we  have  heard  it? — Don’t  believe  the  half 
of  what  they  are  telling.  Aren’t  they  charging  so 
much  a year  for  it? 

1133.  They  let  it,  of  course,  to  a tenant,  but  they 
let  it  to  that  tenant  subject  to  an  agreement  that 
they  give  a free  day  in  the  week? — One  free  day  in 
the  week  is  not  much,  sir. 

1134.  It  is  better  than  nothing? — It  is  nothing,  just 
nothing. 

1135.  A man  could  fish  all  day  upon  that  day? — But 
I would  like  to  allow  him  to  go  out  in  the  evening  in 
summer  time  and  go  and  fish  for  salmon  from  6 o’clock. 
It  would  be  better  than  to  be  idle,  a young  man  who 
would  be  able  to  go  through  the  country,  and  he  would 
pay  his  pound  licence  every  year;  and  that  would 
make  them  fully  strong. 

1136.  And  now,  in  the  tributaries  of  this  river,  high 
up,  where  the  spawning  beds  are  and  where  there  is  no 
fishing,  how  would  a man  who  was  living  at  that  part 
of  the  river  benefit  by  the  free  fishing  below? — He 
could  fish  with  rod  and  line.  The  salmon  all  go  up, 
nearly,  this  time  of  the  year. 

1137.  But  there  are  tributaries  where  the  salmon 
do  not  come  up,  where  they  do  not  come  up  at  the 
fishing  season  at  all,  and  only  come  up  to  spawn? — 
The  whole  of  them  go  up  that  way  in  the  Lee,  and  I 
would  close  all  those  small  rivers  that  leave  the  main 
river,  some  way  or  other. 

1138.  You  would  close  them  all? — The  way  the 
salmon  could  not  go  up  them.  If  they  go  up  a very 
small  stream  they  are  caught  then  and  they  are  of  no 
value. 

1139.  You  heard  the  objection  that  is  raised  to  that, 
that  if  you  put  an  obstacle  across  the  river  the  salmon 
would  go  up  against  it,  and  you  would  only  be  putting 
there  a trap  from  which  people  could  collect  the 
salmon  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  preserve  the  salmon 
unless  something  was  done  like  that,  so  as  not  to  allow 
them  to  go  too  far. 


Chairman — continued. 

1140.  They  are  disposed  to  go  as  far  up  as  they 
can  ? — They  will  go  wherever  they  get  water,  and  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  up. 

1141.  And  now,  would  you  be  opposed  to  netting  in 
the  river? — Oh,  I would,  sir. 

1142.  All  netting? — Oh,  I would  not. 

1143.  You  would  be  opposed  to  all  netting  in  the 
fresh-water  part  of  the  river? — Yes,  sir.  I would  not 
have  any  netting  up  the  river,  but  only  in  the  tidal 
portion  of  it. 

1144.  And  do  you  agree  about  protection  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river? — I do,  sir,  for  there  are  people  so 
clever  that  they  can  make  those  nets  in  a way  that 
they  can  get  every  salmon. 

1145.  No  fish  can  pass  them? — No,  sir;  the  big  or 
the  small  ones  can’t  go  up. 

Mr.  Green. 

1146.  If  a man  had  a piece  of  land  facing  the  river 
and  was  able  to  let  the  fishing  for  £20  a year,  say,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  give  up  getting 
the  £20  a year,  and  to  throw  it  open  to  everybody 
to  fish  on  it? — Bure  he  could  fish  it  himself.  That 
man  won’t  be  allowed  to  fish  it  himself.  He  won’t 
get  a halfpenny  by  it.  It  is  the  landlord  that  will 
get  it. 

1147.  But  I am  speaking  of  places  where  the  tenant 
has  purchased  and  has  got  the  fishing? — And  there 
are  very  few  parties  that  have  got  the  fishing  rights. 
I think  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  gives  it,  but  no  other 
man  gives  it  on  the  Bandon  river. 

1148.  Has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  sold? — He  never 
claimed  the  fishing  rights  of  the  river  at  all. 

1149.  But  very  few  of  the  purchasing  tenants  have 
got  it  now? — None  of  them  have  got  it;  but  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  tenants  did  get  it. 

1150.  But  in  the  other  sales  that  have  taken  place 
are  the  fishery  rights  reserved  to  the  landlord? — 
Witness — Where,  sir? 

1151.  On  the  Bandon? — Oh,  they  are,  sir. 

1152.  Have  the  rights  been  reserved  to  the  land- 
lord?— Yes,  sir. 

1153.  Are  they  reserved  for  his  own  life-time? — For 

1154.  For  ever? — For  ever,  but  in  some  places  for 
their  lives ; Lord  Bandon’s  for  his  own  life,  and  all 
the  others  and  their  families  claim  their  game  rights 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

FRIDAY,  12th  MAY,  1911, 
At  10  a.m. 

At  the  Court  House,  Cork. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Rigiit  Hon.'  Sir  DAVID  HARREL,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e.  | Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  o.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Sir  George  ColthuRst,  Bart.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1155.  You  live  at  Blarney  Castle? — Yes. 

1156.  And  have  considerable  property  both  in  Cork 
and  Kerry? — No,  in  Cork. 

1157.  You  are  a fisherman? — Well,  I really  do  not 
fish  now.  My  sons  fish. 

1158.  You  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
fisheries? — Oh,  yes. 

1159.  Both  as  a sportsman  and  also  as  an  owner? — 
Yes 

1160.  Now,  Sir  George,  where  does  your  fishing 


lie? — I have  one  stream  below  Carrigrohane  Bridge, 
and'  then  I have  got  about  six  miles  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Lee  below  Inniscarra  Bridge,  and  six  or  seven 
miles  up  to  Castle  Inch,  and  on  the  Snllane  from 
Ballymakeera  to  Kerry,  and  all  the  tributaries 
running  into  it. 

1161.  You  are  a Conservator  for  this  district? — 
Yes. 

1162.  Do  you  fish  this  portion  of  the  Lee  that  is 
yours,  or  let  it? — I let  It,  and  keep  a.  rod  on  it. 
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Chairman — continued. 

1163.  Perhaps  you  would  just  in  your  own  words 
give  us  your  ideas,  first  of  all,  on  the  subject  of  the 
prevention  of  poaching  and  the  protection  of  salmon 
on  the  rivers? — The  greatest  injury  that  is  done  to 
the  rivers  is  by  poisoning,  and  the  great  difficulty  that 
I see  about  that  is  that  in  Ireland  it  is  only  punish- 
able by  a fine,  while  in  England  it  is  a felony.  It 
may  be  done  in  three  different  ways;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally done  by  means  of  the  spurge  which  grows  along 
the  banks  of  most  of  the  small  rivers,  and  is  generally 
collected  by  the  poachers  in  J une  and  J uly ; and  if 
they  collect  a sufficient  amount  of  the  spurge,  which 
grows  generally  about  so  high  (TFifness  indicates  a 
height  of  about  two  feet),  and  squeeze  the  stuff  out  of 
it,  it  will  kill  every  salmon  in  one  hole,  and  it  will 
kill  every  trout  and  every  salmon  fry,  in  fact,  for  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  And  the  salmon  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  they  are  perfectly  fit  to  eat;  and  this  is  paid 
for  by  people  who  receive  the  fish,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  supposing  the  poachers  get  100  salmon 
at  one  hole,  and  that  they  are  fined,  the  fine  is  nothing 
to  them. 

1164.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  preparation 
of  the  pqison  from  6purge? — None  whatever. 

1165.  Does  it  keep  for  a considerable  time? — Yes. 
Well,  they  used  simply  to  squeeze  it  out  and  use  it. 

I have  seen  it  often  when.  I was  a boy.  They  pressed 
large  bits,  of  it,  doing  it  regularly.  But  I believe  there 
is  an  ingenious  man  at  Bandon  who  has  extracted 
this  stuff  and  put  it  into  a jar,  so  that  they  can  use 
it  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

1166.  I suppose  there  is  no  penalty  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  spurge? — No. 

1167.  And  no  means  of  punishing  anyone  unless  they 
are  found  actually  putting  it  into  the  river? — Putting 
it  into  the  river. 

1168.  Do  salmon  poisoned  by  spurge  bear  any  sign 
afterwards  that  is  distinguishable? — No. 

1169.  They  are  perfectly  good  for  food? — They  are 
perfectly  good  for  food. 

1170.  And  you  would  not  know  them  from  any  other 
salmon  ? — No,  you  would'  not. 

1171.  When  they  are  on  the  salesman’s  bench? — 
But,  of  course,  they  are  shipped  over  really,  because  it 
is  sure  to  bo  found  out.  They  are  not  exposed.  They 
are  shipped  over. 

1172.  There  are  other  forms  of  poisoning?— l'cs, 
dynamite  and  lime. 

1173.  Do  you  think  dynamite  is  used  to  any  con- 
siderable extent? — I do  not  think  it  is  used  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  but  it  is  used  twice  a year,  perliaps. 

1174.  I suppose  it  is  always  more  or  less  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a quarry  where  dynamite  is  being 
used ?— Dynamite  is  extensively  used,  and  it  might  be 
supplied  by  the  receivers  perfectly  well. 

1175.  I do  not  want  you  to  give  any  names,  Sir 
George,  but  are  the  receivers  pretty  well  known?, — 
They  are,  no  doubt. 

1176.  You  have  spoken  of  100  salmon  being  taken 
out  of  a pool,  so  that  the  proportion  of  profit  they 
make  by  putting  them  on  the  market  must  be  con- 
siderable?— I do  not  say  it  happens  very  often,  but 
it  happens  often  enough. 

1177.  But  even  ten  salmon,  not  to  speak  of  100, 
would  yield  a large  profit? — Oh,  I could  not  say  they 
are  known,  but  there  are  strong  suspicions. 

1178.  Was  any  attempt  ever  made  by  the  agents  of 
the  Conservators  to  trace  those  salmon? — Yes  there 
has  been. 

t 1179.  I mean  by  bailiffs  following  the  salmon? — 
They  have  never  succeeded  in  tracing  the  receivers 
absolutely  and  bringing  it  home.  There  was  a case 
hero,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Conservators  will 
give  you  some  evidence,  in  which,  by  means  of  work- 
ing through  London  and  through  Amsterdam,  they 
got  on  a whole  establishment.  I saw  them  myself, 
thirty-seven  salmon,  some  of  them  full  of  spawn,  that 
were  netted  down  below,  out  of  season.  It  was  a 
regular  factory.  There  was  a regular  establishment 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  broken  up.  And  that 
happened  two  years  ago. 

• 1180.  Was  that  on  the  Lee?— Yes,  on  the  Lee.  It 
happened  there  was  a place  in  Cork. 

1181.  And  you  say  that  they  were  salmon  full  of 
spawn,  out  of  season  ? — Out  of  season,  and  a number 
of  them  were  full  of  spawn.  Those  were  fish  that  had 


Chairman — continued. 

been  netted  evidently  out  of  season,  and  it  had  been 
going  on,  of  course,  for  a long  time. 

1182.  And  they  found  a market  for  these? — They 
found  a market  over  the  water.  I think  - Mr. 
Brennan  may  be  able  to  give  you  more  evidence  about 
that.  He  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you  how  he  got  the 
information.  I suppose  he  would  not,  but  anyhow 
they  were  shipped  straight  over  to  Holland. 

1183.  Now,  about  lime.  That  is  occasionally  used, 
is  it  not,  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning? — Yes,  that  is 
occasionally  used. 

1184.  Do  fish  when  poisoned  by  lime  show  signs 
afterwards? — I believe  they  do.  Still  they  are  per- 
fectly good  to  export. 

1185.  Of  course  dynamite,  unless  on  a close  exami- 
nation of  the  fish,  would  not  show  anythin^’? — It 
would  not. 

1186.  I believe  it  is  the  shock  that  destroys  them? — 
I do  not  know  what  it  is  that  does  it.  It  stuns  them 
and  you  pick  them  out. 

1187.  Now,  Sir  George,  if  the  Conservators  had  a 
sufficient  staff  for  the  purpose  of  protection  and 
watching,  would  it  prevent  this  state  of  things?— Yes, 
I think  it  would ; but,  of  course,  there  is  another 
danger  and  another  difficulty,  and  that  is  to  protect 
the  spawning  fish.  You  see,  the  fish  run  up  into  those 
little  streams,  and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  put 
a stop  altogether  to  the  killing  of  them  by  torches. 
Of  course,  that  is  a sort  of  thing  that  is  not  like 
poisoning ; there  is  a certain  amount  of  sport  in  doing 
it,  and  they  do  it  more  for  fun,  I think,  than  any- 
thing else. 

1188.  Do  you  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the  spawn- 
ing fish  in  the  small  tributaries  as  the  greater  evil 
of  the  two? — No,  I should  say  it  is  equal.  It  is  really 
a greater  evil  in  one  sense,  but,  of  course,  all  thoso 
fish  that  they  poison  would  go  up  and  spawn,  and  at 
the  same  time  poisoning  kills  every  salmon  fry  within 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  where  it  is  put  in. 

1189.  As  to  the  spawning  fish,  of  course  that  is  only 
for  a limited  period,  from  November  to  January? — 
From  November  to  January. 

1190.  The  spawning  salmon  killed  in  the  tributaries 
are  worthless  for  the  purpose  of  sale? — For  the  pur- 
pose of  sale.  They  are  salted  and  eaten.  It  is  really 
done,  I believe,  more  for  sport  than  for  anything 
else. 

1191.  Is  there  anything  beyond  watching  that  you 
can  suggest,  that  is  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  killing 
of  spawning  fislr? — No ; I do  not  think  so. 

1192.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  people  living  on 
those  tributaries  could  be  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fish? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  there  is 
nothing  for  that  but  the  personal  influence  of  people 
residing  in  the  district  if  they  could  persuade  them  to 
stop  it,  but  I do  not  know  how  you  could  persuade 
them,  and  I do  not  see  how  you  can  stop  it  otherwise 
than  by  watching  and  by  personal  influence. 

1193.  It  was  suggested  here  that  some  of  those  tribu- 
taries might  be  converted  into  more  or  less  valuable 
trout  streams,  and  that  if  a property  were  created  in 
those  trout  streams  to  the  advantage  and  interest  of 
the  people  who  live  there,  that  they  would  pre- 
serve the  trout,  and  with  the  preservation  of  the  trout 
preserve  the  salmon  also.  Did  that  ever  cross  your 
mind? — No,  Sir  David.  I am  afraid  that  would  not 
do  it. 

1194.  You  do  not  think  it  would? — I am  afraid  it 
would'  not.  The  great  difficulty  that  you  would  have 
in  preserving  the  trout  is  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  those  people  to  carry  out  any  regulation  as  to 
putting  back  small  trout.  Most  of  those  trout  streams 
are  perfectly  free  to  anyone  to  fish  in,  but  they  never 
would  stand  any  regulation  such  as  to  put  back  trout 
under  a quarter  of  a pound. 

1195.  Nor  do  you  think  it  would  bo  possible  to  limit 
the  free  fishing  on  some  of  those  tributaries  to  a day 
in  the  week,  and  make  them  a property  that  would 
be  worth  letting  for  the  season?— I do  not  think  in 
any  of  the  tributaries  that  I am  speaking  of  good 
trout  fishing  could  be  established  in  that  way.  It 
would  take  a long  time  before  it  would  be  really  good. 
Take  the  river  nearest  to  me  at  Blarney.  It  is  per- 
fectly free  to  everybody;  there  is  no  question  of  its 
being  reserved  to  anybody;  and  it  is  poisoned  twice  a 
year  regularly.  Spurge  grows  along  the  bank,  and 
boy6  do  it.  That  is  not  a question  of  sale.  They  do 
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it  for  the  sake  of  picking  the  fish  out  of  it;  and  the 
whole  of  the  river  running  down  as  far  as  Blarney, 
about  five  or  six  miles,  is  poisoned  twice  a year  at 
least,  if  not  oftener. 

1196.  Will  none  of  the  people  who  live  upon  or  have 
land  on  the  banks  of  that  river  derive  any  advantage 
whatever  from  the  river? — No,  none  whatever. 

1197.  But  suppose  they  did  derive  advantage  from 
it? — Well,  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  the  advan- 
tage to  each  would  be  so  infinitesimal  that  I don’t  see 
that  it  would  make  much  difference. 

1198.  You  don’t  think  it  would  come  to  anything? — 
No. 

1199.  It  was  only  a suggestion,  and  it  was  not  put 
forward  with  any  very  sanguine  anticipation  of  its 
adoption? — I am  afraid  it  would  not  be  of  practical 
value. 

1200.  Then  it  really  resolves  itself  into  this,  that 
protection  by  bailiffs  or  other  paid  persons  in  the 
employment  of  the  Conservators  is  the  remedy? — 
Yes,  or  of  the  owners. 

1201.  Or  in  the  employment  of  the  owners.  Now, 
do  owners  on  the  Lee  and  its  tributaries  employ 
bailiffs  themselves  as  auxiliaries  to  the  bailiffs  of  the 
Conservators? — Either  they  do  or  the  tenants  do. 
Now,  my  tenant  has  two  men  on  constantly,  all  the 
year  round. 

1202.  You  think  the  tenants  of  the  fisheries  do? — 
Yes,  at  least  they  ought  to. 

1203.  Have  those  bailiffs  any  difficulty  in  discharg- 
ing their  duties,  are  they  ever  terrorised  by  numbers 
or  by  a mob  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  these  illegal 
practices? — Well,  occasionally  they  might  be,  but  the 
police  always  help  them. 

1204.  The  police  do  help  them? — Yes;  the  police  are 
excellent  in  every  way  down  there.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  bound  to  do  it,  but  they  do  it,  and  they  give 
very  valuable  assistance.  In  fact,  without  the  police 
I do  not  see  how  the  work  could  be  carried  on. 

1205.  I presume  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  there 
is  generally  some  intelligence  of  an  intention  to  make 
a raid  upon  a river? — Generally. 

1206.  I mean  that  a number  of  people  must  be  in 
it? — Yes. 

1207.  And  I suppose,  then,  if  you  had  the  force 
available  you  could  generally  take  steps  to  prevent 
it,  or  at  least  to  put  down  those  who  are  engaged  in 
it? — Yes,  that  is  what  they  try  to  do. 

1208.  And  they  succeed,  I suppose? — They  do.  Oh, 
yes;  there  was  a case  the  other  day  where  a place 
had  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  twice  and  the  police 
lay  in  ambush.  They  sent  the  bailiffs  away  for  a 
spree,  and  the  police  took  ambush  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  and  they  caught  five  men  trying  to  net  the 
river;  and  they  got  two  salmon  absolutely  in  the  net. 
They  got  a net  thirty  yards  long  with  salmon  in  it. 

1209.  Has  the  case  been  disposed  of  yet? — Oh,  yes. 

1210.  And  a conviction  obtained? — Yes,  a convic- 
tion. 

1211.  You  have  told  us  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
offence  of  poisoning  the  river  or  using  dynamite  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  by  a money  penalty  ? — 
Well,  as  far  as  I have  always  understood,  the  law  in 
England  is  that  it  is  a felony.  In  Ireland  that  is  not 
so  ;”you  can  only  impose  a fine  of  £10 ; and  I am  per- 
fectly certain  that  poisoning,  when  it  is  done  on  a 
big  scale,  is  not  done  by  the  people  themselves.  They 
are  paid  by  other  people  to  do  it  just  in  the  same  way 
as  netting  in  the  lower  harbour.  The  drift  nets 
nearly  all  belong  to  comparatively  rich  tradesmen 
who  pay  these  men  to  take  them  out,  and  then  it  is 
nothing  to  them  to  pay  their  fines. 

1212.  Your  idea  is  that  the  punishment  ought  to  be 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a fine? — For 
poisoning. 

1213.  For  poisoning  only? — For  poisoning. 

1214.  That  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  for  poisoning  and 
not  for  dynamite? — Yes,  because  poisoning,  after  all, 
is  the  more  serious  offence.  It  not  only  kills  the  fish 
in  the  river,  but  it  injures  the  river  itself,  which  in 
many  cases  is  the  source  that  people  get  their  water 
from,  and  it  injures  the  water  that  people  drink;  and 
it  is  done  purely  for  pecuniary  greed ; it  is  not  done 
for  sport  or  anything  else. 

1215.  Have  you  been  actively  engaged  as  a Con- 
servator, Sir  George,  lately  ? — No,  not  for  the  last  two 
years. 


Chairman — continued. 

1216.  Then  I need  not  ask  you  about  the  funds  the 
Conservators  have? — Well,  the  funds  are  better,  I 
think,  than  they  were,  and  the  Department  made  a 
most  liberal  proposal  to  supply  enough  to  pay  off  all 
their  debts,  provided  a certain  sum  was  raised  in  the 
district.  I do  not  think  it  is  raised  now,  but  it  will 
certainly  bo  raised  within  a month. 

1217.  We  have  had  some  suggestions  here  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Conservators,  and  1 
should  like  to  know  have  you  thought  of  that  question. 
There  are  some  of  the  members  elected  and  some  mem- 
bers ex-officio? — Yes. 

1218.  And  I suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
bodies,  there  are  a few  active  men  and  a good  many 
others  who  do  not  take  much  activo  interest  in  the 
work? — Up  to  three  years  ago  I was  there  regularly, 
and  there  were  not  more  than  four  or  five  who  did  all 
the  work,  or  six  at  the  outside. 

1219.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  if  the  various  in- 
terests on  the  river  were  more  generally  represented 
on  the  Board  of  Conservators,  and  that  that  body  was 
made  a body  for  general  administration  of  the  river  to 
a greater  extent  than  it  is,  that  it  might  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  river? — Well,  it  might  be;  but  you 
see  now  the  anglers’  licences  elect  three,  the  not 
licences  elect  three,  and  the  rest  are  people  who  are 
magistrates  and  who  own  property  abutting  on  the 
river;  and'  therefore  really  it  appears  to  be  a very 
fair  representation.  Supposing  a tenant  had  bought 
land  on  the  river  and  had  the  fishing  rights,  I would 
certainly  give  him  a chance  of  getting  on  the  Board; 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  on  the  Lee  the  cases,  1 be- 
lieve, as  far  as  I know,  have  been  very  few  and  far 
between  where  the  fishing  has  changed  hands  at  all ; 
and  I believe  on  the  Bandon  where  you  are  going 
there  is  only  one  instance. 

1220.  We  have  been  told  that  the  condition  of  the 
Lee  at  present,  as  to  the  supply  of  fish,  is  very  fair  ? — 
Oh,  I think  it  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

1221.  You  think  it  has  improved? — Yes,  I think  it 
has. 

1222.  There  was  free  fishing  on  the  Lee  at  one  time, 
one  day’s  free  fishing  in  the  week  ? — There  was,  a long 
time  ago.  I do  not  remember  it.  My  father  was  alive 
at  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  when  the  Anglers’  Club 
existed  it  did  a great  deal  of  good,  and  it  improved  the 
Lee  tremendously.  In  those  times  the  Coastguards 
used  to  help  the  bailiffs  against  the  illegal  fishing  in 
the  lower  harbour,  but  unfortunately  since  then,  I 
believe  in  1884  or  1885,  that  was  stopped. 

1223.  I believe  the  Admiralty  saw  some  difficulty  in 
it? — There  was  some  difficulty  of  that  sort;  but  un- 
doubtedly the  Conservators  have  done  a good  deal  of 
work  in  the  lower  harbour.  In  fact,  since  they  got  the 
assistance  from  the  Department  they  have  done  a great 
deal.  They  have  captured  a lot  of  nets  this  year, 
and  they  have  done  a great  deal  of  good,  and  a lot 
of  salmon  run  up  now.  The  real  question  is  how  wo 
can  preserve  them  in  the  tributaries. 

1224.  That  is  in  the  spawning  season? — That  is  in 
the  spawning  season. 

1225.  You  look  upon  that  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions? — Yes. 

1226.  That  and  the  poisoning  are  both  important?- — 
Yes,  that  and  the  poisoning,  and'  the  question  of  the 
spawning  beds  is  even  more  important  than  the  other, 
and  no  amount  of  sentiment  will  avail  to  preserve 
them.  You  can  only  do  it  by  solid  work.  No  magic 
of  ownership  will  make  any  difference  as  to  that. 

1227.  You  have  given  us  some  very  valuable, 
evidence.  Is  there  anything  more  now  that  you  would 
like  to  suggest? — No,  except  as  to  Kerry.  You  are 
going  to  Kerry,  are  you  not? 

1228.  I do  not  know  that  we  are  at  present,  but  we 
should  like  to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say? — Well, 
there  are  two  rivers  there  that  I should  like  to  refer 
to,  and  I know  them  both  well  since  I was  a boy.  One 
is  the  best  white-trout  river  in  Ireland,  the  Itoughty, 
which  runs  down  from  the  bounds  of  County  Cork 
into  Kenmare  Harbour,  and  that  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  white-trout  river  in  Ireland,  but  it 
is  poisoned.  I don’t  know  for  how  many  years,  but 
it  has  been  poisoned  every  year,  about  six  or  seven 
times  a year.  They  are  trying  to  stop  it,  but  they 
never  have  been  able  to  do  so.  Then  there  is  another 
river  there,  called  the  Kerry  Blackwater,  that  runs 
down  about  nine  miles  from  a lake  in  the  mountain, 
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and  that  has  never  been  poisoned.  There  is  a tradi- 
tion against  its  being  poisoned,  and  it  has  never  been 
poisoned,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  about  as  good  a 
salmon  river  as  there  is  in  Kerry. 

1229.  I suppose  something  happened  to  whoever 
poisoned  it  last? — I cannot  tell  you  how  it  is,  but  a 
tradition  exists  against  its  being  poisoned.  It  is  a 
very  extraordinary  state  of  things.  Then  there  is  the 
Fleslc,  which  runs  into  Killarney  Lakes,  and  that  river 
is  perfectly  free  to  everybody  to  fish.  When  I was  a 
boy  I fished  it  for  j'ears.  I used  to  fish  it  constantly. 
It  is  the  best  trout  river  that  I have  seen  in  Ireland, 
and  that  river  never  has  been  poisoned,  but  the  Head- 
ford  river  runs  into  it,  and  that  is  poisoned  regularly 
three  or  four  times  a year.  I cannot  tell  you  why 
one  of  these  rivers  is  poisoned  and  the  other  not,  blit 
the  Flesk  has  never  been  poisoned  within  lily  recollec- 
tion. There  is  some  tradition  against  it. 

1230.  It  is  a pity  that  the  tradition  could  not  be 
extended? — It  is  a pity  that  it  could  not  be  extended. 
There  is  no  reason  why  tradition  should  not  be  as  good 
in  one  case  as  in  another. 

1231.  But  the  fact  is  very  interesting? — Yes,  and 
it  is  strange.  The  assumption,  no  doubt,  would  be 
that  when  such  a thing  happens  in  one  case  it  would 
happen  in  another,  but  it  does  not.  I should  be  very 
glad  to  give  you  the  reason  if  I could.  I cannot  do  so, 
but  I give  you  evidence  of  the  fact.  If  you  inquire 
into  the  case  of  the  Roughty  you  will  find  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  rivers. 

Mr.  Green. 

1282.  It  ought  to  be? — But  it  is  poisoned,  and  it 
always  has  been,  and  I cannot  explain  why  it  is  that 
the  Kerry  Black  water  has  never  been  poisoned. 

1233.  I think,  somehow  or  other,  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  gentlemen  up  near  Bally  vourney  that 
come  across  to  the  Roughty  sometimes.  I don’t  think 
there  is  a proprietor  up  there  ? — They  never  poison  the 
other  river.  Out  at  Ballyvourney  there  was  one 
poisoned  about  forty  years  ago,  and  I don’t  know  that 
poison  has  ever  been  put  into  the  river  since,  but  from 
the  Roughty  down  there  is  poison,  poison,  poison  regu- 
larly. Of  course,  it  pays  them  to  do  it,  because  they 
get  a lot  of  white  trout,  out  of  it.  I may  mention  that 
I have  sold  all  my  property  on  the  river,  but  I have 
kept  all  the  fishing  rights,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  most 
of  us  have  done  it.  In  fact,  I don’t  know  any  resident 
landlord  who  has  not  done  that.  Whoever  has  parted 
with  his  rights  at  all  has  been  an  absentee. 

Chairman. 

1234.  But  I understand  that  some  vendors  of  pro- 
perty have  reserved  the  rights  for  their  own  lives? — 
Yes ; that  is  only  when  they  have  not  got  a son,  at 
least  I should  imagine  so,  but  personally,  under  no  con- 
sideration would  I ever  give  the  fishing  rights.  I 
would  far  sooner  have  given  them  to  a public  body 
if  I did  not  keep  them  myself.  I would  give  them  to 
the  Estates  Commissioners,  or  some  body  that  would 
preserve  them.  For  instance,  take  Ballyvourney. 
There  are  240  tenants  there,  and  how  on  earth  could 
you  deal  with  240  men  in  fishing?  Therefore,  you 
should  keep  them  yourself  or  hand  them  over  to  a 
public  body — any  body  you  like  to  name,  Conservators 
or  Estates  Commissioners,  or  the  Department,  but  then 
hand  them  over  to  some  body. 

1235.  Of  course,  you  have  considered  the  thing  very 
closely,  but  where  such  rights  have  been  transferred 
to  the  tenants  without  any  reservation,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  demonstrated 
to  the  tenants  that  combination  was  profitable? — 1 
know  one  case  on  the  river  Slaney,  where  a friend  of 
mine  owns  one  side  of  it  and  the  other  side  was  sold  to 
the  tenants,  and  they  got  the  fishing  rights.  My 
friend  made  a bargain  with  them,  and  bought  the  fish- 
ing rights  for  ever. 

1236.  For  a sum  paid  down? — For  a sum  paid  down 
—and'  they  were  glad  to  do  it. 

1237 . Then  you  think  that  that  is  a feasible  method  ? 
— That  is  the  only  way,  and  it  is  perfectly  feasible  if 
you  can  get  them  to  do  so.  You  cannot  have  half-a- 
dozen  people  responsible  for  a prosecution  for  poach- 
ing, for  instance.  One  man  might  agree,  and  the  next 
man  might  not  like  to.  Somebody  must  have  it,  either 
a public  body  or  an  individual. 


Chairman — continued. 

1238.  Then  you  think  that  that  is  one  solution? — 1 
do. 

1239.  That  somebody,  either  above  or  below,  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  should,  at  any  rate,  make 
a bid  for  it? — Should  make  a bid;  and  the  only  chance 
that  there  is  for  preservation  to  become  effective  is  a 
common  understanding,  just  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
coursing  clubs  that  have  got  up  the  rights  of  the 
tenants.  Now,  take  a case  on  my  property  at  Blarney 
that  I have  not  Sold.  A coursing  club  approached  me. 
I always  preserve  hares  for  their  sport,  and  from  one 
of  them  I have  taken  a lease  of  snipe-shooting  on  the 
other  side,  and  they  preserve  snipe  and  I preserve 
hares,  and  it  is  a case  of  mutual  obligation. 

1240.  Of  course,  that  is  a sort  of  arrangement  that 
could  only  be  made  by  a resident  landlord  who  is  a 
sportsman? — It  must  take  time  to  do  it,  and  it  could 
only  be  made  by  either  a resident  or  someone  living 
close. 

Mr.  Caldcrwood. 

1241.  Now,  do  you  know  cases  where  a number  of 
small  holders  have  taken  over  the  rights  of  fishery  and 
where  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  they 
have  successfully  conformed  to  the  regulations  of  the 
river? — The  only  case  I know  is  the  one  that  I have 
been  telling  you  of  on  the  Slaney. 

1242.  That  was  bought  up? — That  was  bought. 

1243.  You  don’t  know  any  other? — There  are  cases 
where  they  have  leased,  but  I know  no  case  where  they 
combined. 

1244.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  general  tendency 
of  small  holders  with  regard  to  regulations? — Well, 
you  see  I really  don’t  know  of  such  cases  in  Ireland. 

1245.  We  have  heard  of  cases  where  they  have 
apparently  co-operated,  and  other  cases  where  they 
have  tried  to  deal  with  their  fisheries  individually.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  you  were  aware  of  any  such  cases? — 
No ; I have  not  known  any  cases.  There  may  be  cases, 
but  I think  it  is  too  early  to  form  an  opinion.  It 
would  be  only  a speculative  opinion.  The  only  case  I 
do  know  is  the  case  on  the  Slaney. 

1246.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  spurge  poisoning, 
can  you  tell  me  what  actual  chemical  influence  it  has 
in  the  water? — I could  not  tell  you  the  chemical  influ- 
ence. 

1247.  You  said  that  it  will  kill  every  salmon  and 
every  animal  that  is  in  the  river? — Certainly,  if  they 
use  enough  of  it. 

1248.  But  could  you  not  cut  down  any  of  it  that  is 
on  the  river? — If  you  go  up  the  river  from  Blarney 
you  will  see  it  growing  all  along  the  bank. 

1249.  Would  it  be  possible  in  any  way  to  eradicate 
the  spurge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers? — I do  not 
think  so.  It  grows  up  to  that  (Witness  indicates 
height).  It  has  three  diSerent  colours,  and  it  is 
awfully  pretty. 

1250.  And  then  you  say  a good  many  of  these  fish 
are  shipped  to  Holland? — Well,  in  this  particular  case. 
There  is  a case  that  Mr.  Brennan  will  give  you 
evidence  about.  That  was  the  case  of  a regular  estab- 
lishment that  had  been  catching  fish  out  of  season  and 
sending  them  over;  but,  of  course,  the  fish  had  been 
gutted  by  some  means  or  other,  and  they  were  shipped 
over  and  sold  at  Amsterdam  ; and  I saw  myself  thirty- 
seven  of  them,  one  lot  of  thirty-seven  that  had  been 
seized — beautiful  fish,  some  spring  fish,  some  spawning 
fish.  This  was  fn  January,  the  close  time. 

1251.  Are  many  fish,  do  you  know,  sent  to  London 
from  here? — I don’t  know. 

1252.  Has  there  been  any  communication  made  with 
the  Fishmongers’  Company? — Oh,  yes,  they  are  always 
in  communication  with  the  Fishmongers’  Company. 

1253.  Is  there  cold  storage? — There  is  a cold  storage 
here  now.  I was  told  about  it  the  other  day. 

1254.  The  only  other  thing  I have  to  ask  is  about 
the  auxiliary  water  bailiffs  that  you  say  several  of  the 
tenants  employ.  Have  they  any  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Conservators  and  their  supervision? — No,  as 
a rule  not. 

1255.  Will  they  work  with  them? — Yes. 

1256.  But  that  is  merely  a matter  of  arrangement 
amongst  themselves  ? — That  is  merely  a matter  of 
arrangement  amongst  themselves. 

1257.  There  is  no  regular  understanding;  they  are 
not  sworn  in  as  bailiffs  under  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors?— No ; they  could  not  be,  and  they  are  not.” 
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Mr.  Green. 

1258.  I think,  Sir  George,  you  said  that  in  one  of 
the  recent  cases  of  poaching  here  there  were  a number 
of  nets  caught? — Yes. 

1259.  And  the  men  were  caught?— Yes. 

1260.  The  men  were  not  men  that  had  facilities 
from  landlords,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — Oh,  dear 
no ; they  were  a gang  of  notorious  poachers  whom  we 
have  been  trying  to  catch  for  a long  time. 

1261.  Regular  poachers? — Yes,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  worked  as  gillies  to  a fisherman  here.  One  of 
them  was  actually  employed  by  a soldier  who  had 
got  a rod  on  the  river  below. 

1262.  I suppose  lie  was  seeing  the  salmon  so  often 
that  he  thought  it  a pity  not  to  catch  them? — Oh,  we 
had  been  watching  these  men  for  some  time.  They 
had  been  convicted  before,  but  they  had  been  able  to 
upset  the  conviction. 

1263.  Is  there  much  of  that  kind  of  poaching  going 
on? — There  is  a great  deal  more  than  they  say  there 

1264.  Has  it  become  more  common  recently? — No,  I 
think  there  has  always  been  a certain  amount.  Noth- 
ing but  watching  can  stop  that. 

1265.  That  is  more  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  river  are  too  rocky  and  stony 
for  netting? — Well,  they  are  always  trying  to  do  it 
below  the  weir.  I do  not  think  they  have  succeeded. 
They  have  not  done  much  harm  this  time,  because  they 
have  been  very  well  watched';  and  then  up  above  that, 
I should  say  from  Scorna  up,  nearly  as  far  as  Roos 
Bridge,  in  fact,  we  all  know  that  there  are  nets  in  this 
place,  and  they  are  not  kept  there  for  nothing. 

1266.  Up  along  the  Sullane  have  the  properties  been 
sold?— I could  not  tell  you. 

1267.  Under  land  purchase? — There  is  one  bit  of  the 
Sullane  where  property  has  been  sold,  and  I think  the 
rights  of  fishing  have  gone  to  the  tenant,  but  mostly 
where  the  land  has  been  sold  the  fishing  rights  have 
been  kept. 

1268.  But  in  the  case  of  some  lands  that  have  been 
sold,  the  vendor  has  retained  the  rights  for  his  life 
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only? — Exactly,  there  is  one  case  I know  of,  but 
that  is  a case  where  the  vendor  has  nobody  to  succeed 
him,  and  then,  of  coui-se,  the  question  will  arise,  when 
anything  happens  to  him. 

1269.  Are  not  there  a great  many  fishings  on  the 
lands  of  that  owner? — There  are. 

1270.  And  they  will  be  divided  between  a number 
of  tenants  in  time  ? — They  will. 

1271.  Is  there  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  these 
men  to  combine  into  associations  — Not  that  I know 
of.  1 hope  they  will.  The  only  chance  is  that  they 
should  combine  and  sell  to  somebody. 

1272.  And  sell  to  somebody? — And  sell  to  somebody. 

1273.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
people  on  .the  spawning  beds  interested  in  the  fishing? 
— I am  afraid  not.  They  get  no  advantage  out  of  it 
whatever,  you  see. 

1274.  And  there  is  no  way  of  giving  them  an  advan- 
tage?— None  whatever,  because  the  fish  are  not  sale- 
able. No  fish,  for  instance,  taken  in  the  Sullane  in 
J uly  is  worth  the  eating.  It  has  been  in  the  river  too 
long.  No  fish  high  up  in  the  Sullane  is  ever  worth 
having  at  all. 

1275.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  development  of 
trout  fishing,  or  anything  up  there,  would  make  it 
worth  their  while? — I am  afraid  not. 

1276.  So  that  it  comes  to  this,  that  there  mus't  be 
funds  for  protection? — Exactly. 

1277.  And  that  is  the  only  way  to  save  the  spawning 
beds? — That  is  the  only  way  to  save  the  spawning 
beds. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

1278.  Are  the  fish  well  distributed  over  the  spawn- 
ing beds? — Yes,  they  are.  They  run  right  all  over 
the  place. 

1279.  How  far  do  they  go  up? — They  run  up  fifteen 
miles  from  Macroom,  and  they  run  up  the  Sullane  and 
all  the  rivers  coming  into  it. 

1280.  And  the  lake  fish  go  to  the  top  waters? — Yes. 


Mr.  Samuel  Haynes,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1281.  You  reside  in  Cork? — Yes. 

1282.  You  are  an  elected  Conservator  of  this  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  for  the  upper  waters. 

1283.  One  of  three  elected  by  the  licensed  rods? — 
Yes. 

1284.  You  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  question, 
of  course? — Yes. 

1285.  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Lee? — Every  bit  of  it. 

1286.  And,  I presume,  you  are  an  active  Conserva- 
tor?— Yes,  I think  I am  one  of  the  most  active. 

1287.  We  received  evidence  here  yesterday  from 
Alderqjan  Dale,  and  he  said  it  was  the  opinion  of 
most  people  that  the  Conservators  could  do  with  more 
money  ? — A lot  more. 

1288.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  fairly  in  funds? — 
Well,  they  happen  to  be,  through  the  energy  of  one  or 
two  members,  for  the  past  couple  of  years.  That  may 
drop. 

1289.  Now,  the  question  of  the  Lee  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  and  one  relates  to  the  upper  waters? — 
Yes. 

1290.  As  regards  the  upper  waters,  the  questions 
raised  there  relate,  I presume,  to  poisoning  and  the 
killing  of  spawning  fish? — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  netting; 
a new  system  of  netting. 

1291.  In  the  upper  river? — Yes,  that  is  getting  more 
prevalent  every  year;  in  fact  I don’t  know  how  it  is 
going  to  be  stopped.  Shall  I tell  you  about  this? 

1292.  I should  like  you  to  tell  us  if  you  have  con- 
sidered this  subject,  and  in  the  way  that  you  would 
like  to  convey  it  to  us.  Just  be  good  enough  to  give 
it  to  us  in  your  own  shape? — Well,  of  course,  in  the 
system  of  poisoning  and  of  killing  fish  there  has  not 
been  much  change.  That  is  simply  done  with  chloride 
of  lime,  or  with  spurge,  or  with  ordinary  lime.  That 
is  the  old  system,  and  I don’t  think  you  will  find  any 
improvement  in  that,  but  they  have  an  improved 
system  of  netting.  The  system  of  netting  many  years 
ago  was  with  a draft  net.  They  simply  took  a sweep 
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of  the  pool.  They  could  not  do  that  with  every  pool, 
because  they  should  clear  it  out  first  of  any  rock  or 
anything  of  that  sort  that  would  destroy  the  net.  But 
of  recent  years  the  drift  net  has  got  into  the  upper 
waters.  It  started  first  at  Ballincollig,  and  there  is 
one  of  our  men  here  that  can  give  you  more  evidence 
about  that  than  any  man  in  Ireland,  because  he  lives 
there,  that  is  Mr.  Walsh.  First  one  or  two  chaps  there 
started  this  system  of  drift  netting,  and  they  found  that 
they  could  sweep  every  fish  out  of  a pool  in  about  five 
minutes.  They  kept  it  to  themselves  for  a bit,  but 
then  they  would  get,  perhaps,  four  or  five  in  a gang, 
and  they  might  work  for  a year,  but  they  very  soon 
fought  and  broke  up  into  two  gangs,  and  then  they 
got  another  net,  and  the  original  men  would  hold  their 
own  ground  and  the  others  would  move  on  further. 

1293.  What  is  the  length  of  this  net? — It  is  a short 
net,  the  width  of  the  river.  It  may  be  anything  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards.  It  costs  about  five  or  six 
shillings.  They  have  generally  four  men  working  it, 
two  on  this  side  of  the  river  and  two  on  that,  and  they 
simply  have  a piece  of  cord  attached  to  the  net  and 
they  will  throw  this  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
the  men  on  the  other  side  will  pull  the  cord  and  pull 
over  the  rope  of  the  net. 

1294.  Then  there  is  a cord  across? — There  are  the 
two  ends  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  They  have  a 
piece  of  twine  and  they  throw  it  over  to  the  men  on 
the  other  side,  and  they  get  hold  of  the  piece  of  twine 
and  pull  the  rope  of  the  net  across  the  river,  and  they 
will  pull  the  net  also  across  the  river  quickly,  and  then 
they  walk  down  the  stream  as  fast  as  the  stream  and 
they  get  every  fish. 

1295.  "What  is  the  depth  of  that  net? — Generally 
about  twelve  feet.  It  mav  be  fourteen  feet. 

1296.  Twelve  or  fifteen  feet? — It  depends  on  the  part 
of  the  river  that  they  have  to  fish,  and  they  must  have 
it  in  a stream,  not  in  a dead  pool.  They  use  it  to  fish 
in  a stream  where  you  have  anything  from  six  to  ten 
feet  of  \yater, 
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1297.  How  is  it  sunk? — By  leads. 

1298.  Is  the  bottom  of  the  net  not  dressed  with 
anything  like  furze? — Oh,  no,  that  is  another  system 
of  getting  the  fish.  They  will  put  furze  on  a rope  and 
they  will  beat  them  into  the  net. 

1299.  Then,  ballasted  as  it  is,  with  lead,  at  the  foot, 
it  is  really  a sort  of  drift  net  used  in  a different  way?— 
Yes,  they  are  meshed  in  it.  They  are  all  caught  by 
the  gills.  The  net  will  go  up  against  the  fish,  and,  of 
course,  they  do  get  a lot  of  fish.  There  are  a certain 
number  that  will  always  drop  back  and  escape. 

1300.  And  that  system  of  netting  is  spreading 
gradually?— Of  course,  they-  are  doing  it  gradually. 
This  system  is  being  used  in  the  river  from  Carrig- 
rohane  Bridge  to  the  tail  of  the  Dripsey,  and  I am 
afraid  that  it  will  reach  the  whole  of  the  river  from  end 
to  end  in  another  five  years,  and  I do  not  see  any  means 
of  stopping  it  with  the  present  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board.  Last  year  we  put  in  nearly  100  stakes 
in  the  river  from  Innisearra  to  Dripsey,  and  we  find 
that  the  majority  of  the  stakes  have  been  pulled  out 
again  in  many  places,  but  it  stopped  it  to  a certain 
extent.  This  summer  they  will  probably  be  all  taken 
out. 

1301.  Stones  would  be  even  better  than  stakes? — No ; 
stones  would  be  of  no  use,  because  if  the  net  strikes 
a'  stone,  they  have  only  to  pull  the  rope  tighter  on 
either  side,  and  they  raise  the  net  up,  but  with  stakes 
they  can’t. 

1302.  Is  that  netting  done  at  night  or  by  day? — Oh, 
by  night;  always  by  night;  and  they  will  fish  a stream 
in  about  six  minutes.  They  are  on  this  bank  and  they 
are  off  it  again  in  ten  minutes,  with  the  stream  finished. 

1303.  Where  do  the  fish  go  to? — Into  the  market 
here.  You  cannot  stop  them. 

1304.  Are  they  sold  openly  in  the  market? — Openly 
in  the  market. 

1305.  There  is  not  an  interested  receiver  here  who 
encourages  them? — There  is,  and  supplies  them  with 
nets. 

1306.  With  their  nets? — Oh,  yes,  their  nets.  The 
Inspector  will  give  you  the.  evidence  about  that. 
Inspector  Walsh  will  tell  you  they  keep  them  supplied 
with  nets  as  fast  as  their  own  are  taken  or  torn,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  will  6ell  the  fish  to  them. 

1307.  This  is  an  unlawful  instrument? — Yes.  We 

found  two  men  at  it  the  other  day. 

1308.  You  found  them  in  the  act? — In  the  act,  but 
you  can’t  catch  them.  That  is  the  difficulty,  because 
they  simply  drop  the  net  and  run,  andi  then  if  you 
wait  to  collect  the  net  the  men  are  gone,  and  if  you 
chase  the  men  the  net  is  gone  when  you  get  back. 
You  may  catch  the  men,  but  you  will  get  no  conviction 
before  the  present  magistrates. 

1309.  Then  you  regard  this  as  a very  important 
unlawful  method  of  taking  the  fish? — Oh,  certainly. 

1310.  Now.  have  you  anything  else  to  say  about 
the  upper  waters?  We  said  we  would  deal  with  the 
upper  waters  first,  and  perhaps  you  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  as  regards  the  protection  of  the  fish  in 
the  spawning  time? — Well,  we  say  we  cannot  protect 
them — that  is,  the  Board  of  Conservators — in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  funds  of  the  Board.  We  have  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  and  we  have  just  either 
to  protect  the  tidal  waters  and  send  some  fish  up  to 
the  rod  anglers  or  protect  the  spawning  beds  and  send 
up  no  fish  to  the  rod  anglers.  Now,  if  we  don’t  send 
up  fish  to  the  rod  anglers  we  get  no  money  at  all  for 
protection,  and  if  we  don’t  protect  the  tidal  waters 
from  the  drift  nets  neither  the  draft  nets  nor  the  rod 
men  will  get  any  fish  worth  taking  out,  and  neither 
of  those  will  contribute  anything  towards  the  protec- 
tion of  the  river  if  they  don’t  get  fish,  and  by  the 
time  we  are  finished  with  the  tidal  waters  our  funds 
are  gone  and  we  have  nothing  left.  We  have  bailiffs 
stationed  at  Innisearra  and  Coachford,  and  we  might 
as  well  expect  them  to  fly  as  expect  that  these  men 
could  cope  with  the  present-day  scientific  poacher. 
We  should  have  at  least  twenty  men  there,  and  we 
should  have  them  working  in  pairs  there.  Two  or 
three  won’t  be  of  any  use. 

1311.  Would  that  be  all  the  year  round? — No. 

1312.  You  would  want  them  for  the  season? — You 
would  want  them  from  February  to  April  on  the  lower 
waters  from  Drinsey  to  Carrigrohane,  where  tliev  do 
this  netting,  and  then  yon  will  want  them  to  work  at 
otier  points.  In  the  spawning  season,  when  the  water 
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is  beginning  to  get  low,  they  will  spear,  and  poison, 
and  stroke-haul,  and  dynamite,  and  take  them  every 
way  they  can.  Every  farmer  that  lives  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  up  there  considers  that  every  salmon  there 
is  his,  and  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  kill  those  fish  and 
put  them  in  a barrel  and  salt  them ; and  if  he  can  rell 
them  he  will. 

1313.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  how  this 
state  of  things  can  be  remedied — I take  it  that  the 
income  of  the  Conservators  is  derived  first  from  the 
collection  of  an  assessment  and  next  from  contribu- 
tions? Witness — What  do  you  mean  by  assessment — 
is  it  the  £27  10s.  a.  year  ? 

1314.  The  assessment  on  the  valuation? — That 
brings  in  only  £27  10s.  a year. 

1315.  At  any  rate  that  is  one  source,  and, 
insufficient  as  it  may  be,  you  do  collect  that  rate? — 
We  collect  10  per  cent,  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 
fishing.  I have  it  here.  I have  now  the  rateable 
value  of  every  fishing  on  the  river.  I have  the  rent 
received  from  that,  and  I have  also  the  subscriptions 
which  are  given  voluntarily  by  each  of  those  indi- 
vidual people  on  the  river,  and  if  you  look  at  that 
you  will  see  how  unequal  it  is. 

1316.  I want  you  to  tell  me,  as  you  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  it.  how  your  income  is  made  up,  and 
as  to  the  amount,  if  you  please.  The  amount  you 
collect  on  the  rateable  valuation  is  how  much? — Well, 
I have  the  figures  of  that.  £27  10s.  a year  I think 
it  is. 

1317.  Roughly? — Roughly,  I think  that  is  what  it  is. 

1818.  Then  you  receive  contributions  from  either 

the  tenants  or  owners? — Voluntary  contributions. 

1319.  And  those  amount  to  bow  much  ? — Well,  that 
varies.  I could  not  very  well  tell  you  what  the  volun- 
tary contributions  amount  to,  but  I may  tell  you  what 
they  came  to  last  year.  The  voluntary  contributions 
last  year  came  to  £125,  not  counting  the  grant  of  the 
Department. 

1320.  That  is  rateable  assessment  £27  10s.,  and 
voluntary  subscriptions  £125.  And  you  got  a contri- 
bution of  how  much  from  the  Department? — Either 
£150  or  £250.  Last  year  £250.  The  vear  before 
£150,  I think  it  was. 

Mr.  Green. 

1321.  And  this  year  you  got  more? — We  have  got 
nothing  more.  We  are  promised,  and  I am  trying  to 
work  for  it  now. 

Chairman. 

1322.  Is  there  any  other  source  of  income? — Nothing 
but  the  licences  and  fines. 

1323.  What  do  the  licences  and  fines  amount  to? — 
Our  draft  net  licences  are  increased.  They  have  in- 
creased each  year  since  1907.  There  were  30  in  1907 
35  in  1908,  44  in  1909.  50  in  1910,  and  58  in  1911. 
There  is  an  increase  of  draft  net  licences  this  year 
owing  to  the  protection  of  the  lower  harbour. 

1324.  .How  much  this  year? — 58  so  far. 

1325.  Now.  rod  licences? — In  1906  we  had  £158. 

1326.  Give  us  this  year? — Well,  I could  not  say  this 
year. 

1327.  Then  last  year? — £194,  that  is,  rod  licences; 
and  58  draft  net  licences. 

1328.  Give  me  the  amounts,  please.  You  know  what 
the  amounts  are,  don’t  you? — I have  only  got  the  num- 
ber of  licences. 

1329.  At  any  rate,  that  comes  to  about  £700  a 
year? — Well,  I think,  roughly,  about  £700. 

1330.  Now,  Mr.  Haynes,  have  you  considered  this 
subject,  with  a view  to  making  any  suggestion  as  to 
how  this  income  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  might 
be  increased? — I have. 

1831.  Well,  would  you  let  us  have  your  sugges- 
tions?—My  idea  was  this,  that  it  is  only  by  the  energy 
of  one  or  two  members  of  the  Board  that  we  can  raise 
this  money  and'  that  we  get  the  grant  every  year,  and 
if  you  took  out  those  one  or  two  membei-s  you  could 
not  get  any  at  all ; and  it  appears  to  me  that  very  few 
of  the  people  on  the  upper  waters  have  sufficient  in- 
terest in  the  fishery  to  srive  money  unless  it  is  dragged 
out  of  them  by  brute  force.  Well  now,  a few  who  do 
take  an  interest  in  it  pay  for  those  who  sit  fight, 
as  you  can  see  by  the  subscriptions  there  for  five 
years;  and  my  idea  is  that,  to  get  at  this  money  the 
formation  of  the  Board  might  be  greatlv  altered.  X 
think  that  every  person  that  owns  a fishery  on  a 
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river,  let  him  be  a tenant  farmer  or  a gentleman, 
should  have  a vote,  either  one  vote  or  in  accordance 
with  the  rateable  value  of  his  fishery  (of  course, 
you  cannot  give  much  interest  in  it  to  a man  who 
might  be  rated  for  practically  nothing)  and  the  Board 
of  Conservators  should  be  formed  through  the  voting 
of  these  people,  and'  let  a nirmber  of  men  be  elected 
by  the  absolute  owners  of  the  fishery.  I say  there 
should  be  no  ex-officio  Conservators,  because  it  is  not 
fair.  It  both  upsets  the  present  work  of  the  Board, 
and  it  is  out  of  all  reason.  You  have  one  of  the  biggest 
owners  or  proprietors  on  the  Lee  river,  and  he  has  not 
a voice  on  the  Board  of  Conservators,  simply  because 
he  is  not  a J.P. ; and  I could  mention  three  or  four 
who  have  not  sixpence  worth  of  value  on  the  river  or 
interest  in  it,  and  who  can  upset  anything  we  do,  if 
they  please;  and  that  is  not  right.  I think  that  the 
owners  of  the  fishery  should  elect  gentlemen  to  repre- 
sent them  just  as  a corporation  of  a city  is  elected, 
and  that  the  net  men  who  take  out  licences  in  the 
tidal  waters  should  also  elect  so  many  men,  each 
having  voting  power  according  to  his  interest  in  the 
river;  and'  that  those  men  so  elected  should  form  the 
Board,  and  no  one  else,  and  that  they  should  be  the 
representatives  of  the  upper  waters  and  the  lower. 
They  should  make  their  estimate  of  what  would  be 
required  for  the  service  of  the  year.  They  would 
know  roughly  what  their  income  would  be,  and  they 
would  know  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  they 
would'  strike  a rate,  and  whatever  the  amount  might 
be  it  should  be  levied  by  the  authority  of  law,  and 
everyone  on  the  river  should  pay  their  fair  share, 
net  men  and  all ; and  I do  not  see  that  you  could  do 
it  in  any  other  way.  They  cannot  object  to  it,  be- 
cause they  can  settle  that  practically  themselves  if 
they  like  to  give  the  votes  just  the  same  as  a corpora- 
tion. The  paper  I hand  in  gives  the  names  of  the 
owners  of  all  the  fisheries  on  the  river  and  their  rate- 
able value,  the  rents  they  receive  and  their  subscrip- 
tions for  five  years.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which, 
in  my  opinion,  you  can  get  at  it. 

1332.  It  really  is  a change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators  in  the  empowering  of  them  to 
form  an  estimate  and  strike  a rate  upon  that  esti- 
mate?— Exactly,  and  if  that  is  not  done  the  river 
will  deteriorate  for  want  of  funds,  for  you  will  not 
get  the  rod  anglers.  Of  course,  all  this  money  that  is 
got  from  the  rod  anglers  would  cease.  The  circum- 
stances here  on  the  Lee  are  exceptional.  As  long  as 
we  get  these  fishermen  to  subscribe  we  get  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Department.  They  subscribe,  but  they 
might  cease,  and  then  we  would'  go  back  to  the  old 
thing  again. 

1333.  Does  it  strike  you,  Mr.  Haynes,  that  under 
your  plan,  in  the  event  of  the  fishery  rights  passing 
to  a larger  number  of  tenant  purchasers  as  small  pro- 
prietors, those  men  would  have  a voting  power  equal 
to  that  of  the  large  proprietors? — But  I did  not  mean 
that. 

1334.  You  did  not  mean  that? — Oh,  no,  no.  I say 
that  they. should  have  a voice  in  proportion  to  their 
right. 

1335.  And  there  would  - be  plural  voting? — Oh,  of 
course,  because  a man  rated  at  £10  would  have  so 
many  votes,  and  a man  rated  below  a certain  thing 
would  have  no  vote  at  all.  He  must  be  rated  up  to  a 
certain  thing  to  get  a vote. 

1336.  And  there  would  be  a special  franchise? — Yes, 
and  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
my  experience,  in  taking  some  fisheries,  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  they  would  be  quite  in  favour  of  the 
protection  of  the  river,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  day  time, 
but  I do  not  say  for  a moment  that  any  poaching  is 
done  in  the  day  time. 

1337.  Have  you  taken  any  of  those  fisheries  from 
tenant  farmers? — Yes:  there  are  seven  tenant  farmers 
into  whose  hands  fishing  rights  would  pass  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Ormathwaite,  who  is  a very  old  man. 

1338.  And  have  you  taken  the  fishing  rights  on 
lease? — On  lease. 

1339.  At  so  much  a year? — At  so  much  a year  to 
each  farmer. 

1340.  Did  you  make  any  proposal  to  them  to  pur- 
chase the  rights? — No,  I have  not  done  so. 

1341.  Is  it  a long  lease? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  a fairly  long 
lease. 

1342.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  that? — 
Great  difficulty.  In  fact  I practically  failed  with  one. 
I had  great  difficulty. 


Chairman — continued. 

1343.  Then  there  is  one  standing  out? — There  is  one 
standing  out — to  a certain  extent  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Simply  you  have  got  to  give  them  far  more  than  it  is 
worth  just  to  keep  it.  I know  I had  to  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  river.  I had  to  pay  them  far  more  than 
it  is  worth;  and,  besides  that,  I do  not  expect  that  they 
will  give  one  penny  towards  protection.  I have  to  do 
all  that  now.  You  have  a number  of  farmers  along  the 
upper  waters,  and  you  have  a lot  of  new  farmers — one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six — about  six,  about  Maeroom, 
all  getting  from  £7  to  £22  a year,  and  they  will  not 
give  a penny  towards  the  protection  of  the  river. 

1344.  But  they  are  letting  to  fishermen? — They  are 
letting  to  fishermen. 

1345.  And,  of  course,  you  would  not  fish  it  your- 
self?— Oh,  yes,  it  is  my  own  fishery. 

1346.  And  would  you  let  it? — Well,  I might  let  it 
or  I might  fish  it,  but  I took  it  for  my  own  fishing.  I 
have  been  fishing  it  for  the  last  twelve  years.  I had  a 
lease  of  it  from  Lord  Ormathwaite.  Lord  Ormathwaite 
was  giving  £4  towards  the  protection  of  the  river  and 
I put  another  £4  to  it,  but  if  you  asked  the  farmers 
for  £4  between  them  you  would  not  get  a penny,  and 
there  is  one  difficulty  that  will  arise  when  some  of  these 
farmers  get  a hold  of  it,  that  you  will  have  no  means 
of  getting  money  for  protection  from  them. 

1347.  Would  you  get  it  from  their  tenant? — You 
would  have  to  get  it  from  the  tenant,  or  else  the 
fishery  is  of  no  value,  or  the  tenants  may  get  sick  of 
it,  as  some  of  them  are  at  the  present  time  on  the 
river.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  values  of 
the  fishings  on  this  river  have  gone  up  since  the  Board 
of  Conservators  have  taken  such  energetic  measures 
for  protecting  the  tidal  waters.  They  have  spent  a lot 
of  money  and  raised  a lot  of  subscriptions,  and  that 
has  increased  the  value  of  the  rod  fishing.  And  now, 
if  you  took  away  the  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Board  that  are  doing  that,  the  fishing  would  go  down 
straight  away.  The  value  will  go  down,  but  the  far- 
mers, when  it  goes  down,  won’t  understand  it.  The 
farmer  is  not  fisherman  enough  to  see  that  it  would 
pay  him  to  give  anything  for  the  protection  of  the 
river.  He  never  saw  Queenstown,  and  he  never  saw 
Cork  Harbour,  and  he  thinks  the  salmon  will  do  as 
they  did  in  the  past,  and  swim  up  the  river  to  him; 
and  I was  speaking  to  a couple  of  them  the  other  day, 
and  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  Queenstown  in  their 
lives,  and  I asked  one  of  them  about  nets  400  yards 
long  in  Cork  Harbour,  and  he  did  not  understand  it. 

1348.  Then  you  suggest  that  these  men  do  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  protection  from  the  sea  up? — 
No. 

1149.  And  that  they  do  not  see  to  anything  but 
their  own  affairs  and  expect  their  tenant  to  contribute 
anything  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  fish? — Yes.  They  say  if  the  tenant  likes  to  do 
it,  well  and  good,  but  one  tenant  is  not  going  to-  do 
it  for  the  man  alongside  of  him.  That  is  what  we 
are  up  against  now.  I am  paying  for  the  protection  of 
the  fishing  all  round  me.  No  one  else  gives  a penny. 
I do  it  for  my  own  hi  teres  t,  my  own  support,  but  they 
do  not.  They  say  that  I must  do  it.  But  it  is  not 
fair.  Give  us  an  equal  rate,  and  if  we  had  about 
£400  or  £-500  a year  more  in  our  river  we  would  bring 
in  about  £4,000  a year  more  into  the  County  of  Cork 
on  account  of  the  river.  For  the  last  couple  of  years, 
I venture  to  say,  there  are  English  people  coming  over 
here — that  is,  people  on  the  upper  waters,  not  the 
owners  of  the  fishing,  but  visitors  to  hotels — and 
I should  say  there  is  at  least  £7,000  to  £8,000  a 
year  more  spent  in  the  County  of  Cork  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  than  there  was  previously.  That  has 
all  been  spent  with  the  hotel  people,  etc.  I know  an 
instance  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  gentlemen 
on  the  river  at  present  that  have  been  there  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  they  are  spending,  I should  say, 
between  £300  and  £500  a week.  One  gentleman  here 
has  about  thirteen  servants;  he  has  got  four  or  five 
motor  cars,  and  he  has  got  a house  full  of  friends, 
and  he  takes  a big  house  in  the  country. 
The  moment  the  fishing  has  ceased  out  he  goes.  And 
he  helps  generously  in  money.  I ask  him  for  a sub- 
scription and  he  always  gives  it  to  me.  Still  he  is 
paying  the  full  price  of  his  fishing. 

1350.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  other  suggestion  to 
make? — About  the  lower  waters? 
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Chairman — continued. 

1351.  You  have  told  us  about  the  lower  waters,  too, 
and  you  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  protect  the  lower 
waters? — We  are  obliged  to  spend  all  the  funds  we 
have  on  the  lower  waters. 

1352.  To  let  the  fish  up  ? — To  let  the  fish  up,  and  if 
we  don’t  do  that,  what  can  we  do  ? We  get  nothing ; 
and  if  you  don’t  get  your  fish  you  have  no  protection 
at  all,  and  you  are  not  helping  the  fishing  industry 
about  the  place;  you  are  simply  helping  those  well- 
to-do  people  on  the  lower  harbour  who  employ  boats, 
and  I dare  say  if  I am  given  twenty-four  men  and 
six  boats  I won’t  allow  one  salmon  out  of  500  to  pass 
into  the  upper  waters.  I know  the  harbour  well.  I 
live  there  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and 
in  the  harbour  we  can  tell  exactly  where  the  salmon 
run.  Give  me  400  yards  of  drift  nets  in  Cork  Har- 
bour, and  I won’t  allow  practically  a salmon  to  pass 
into  the  upper  waters  till  the  month  of  May,  till  the 
water  begins  to  get  clear,  and  even  then  they  can’t 
pass  to  the  upper  waters,  because  the  water  gets 
too  low  there,  but  they  will  pass  to  the  Wellington 
Bridge,  and  then  they  will  be  hauled  out  with  the 
net;  so  that  there  will  be  no  salmon  getting  to  the 
upper  waters  except  those  that  run  between  January 
and  the  1st  of  February,  and  those  that  will  run  in 
the  autumn  floods,  and  the  rod  anglers  will  get 
nothing,  or  practically  nothing,  and  the  draft-net 
fishermen  are  simply  done  for. 


Mr  Calderwood. 

1353.  Is  the  weekly  close  time  well  observed  in  the 
estuary? — Well,  it  is  observed  as  well  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  it  with  the  funds.  You  see,  there  is  a system 
of  nets  on  the  river  which  is  what  we  call  a scourge 
net.  I can’t  find  any  definition  of  it  at  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a net  that  is  made  up  of 
anything. 

1354.  Is  the  weekly  close  time  observed,  that  is  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  fishing  between  Saturday,  when 
the  nets  come  off,  and  Monday,  when  the  nets  come 
on — are  the  fish  able  to  pass  through  that  estuary 
before  the  nets  come  on? — If  you  had  a favourable 
wind.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  don’t  consider  that 
the  draft-net  fishing  does  very  much  damage.  They 
get  their  proportion  of  the  fish,  and  they  leave  the 
rods  to  get  their  proportion  of  it — a very  equal  divide. 

1355.  How  far  up  does  the  draft  net  work? — It 
works  up  to  the  waterworks. 

1356.  To  the  bridge  below  the  waterworks? — Yes, 
the  Wellington.  When  the  water  gets  so  low  that  he 
can’t  get  over  the  weir  every  fish  is  killed,  weekly 
close  time,  and  everything  else.  He  has  no  place  to 
go  to. 

1357.  That  is  just  a little  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
net? — No ; he  stops  at  the  limit  of  the  net.  But  when 
the  water  falls  off  no  more  salmon  can  pass  up  the 
river,  and  every  salmon  that  comes  in  will  be  killed 
by  the  nets  till  we  get  the  floods.  There  is  no  escape 
for  them. 


Mr.  Calderwood— continued. 

1358.  Then,  any  change  in  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors, such  as  you  are  suggesting,  would  not  be  very 
easily  accomplished.  I mean  to  say,  that  you  are  a 
statutory  body,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

1359.  With  regard  to  the  angling  part  of  the  river, 
what  proportion,  do  you  think,  will  pass  to  tenant 
purchasers  as  compared  with  the  fishing  that  will  be 
retained? — Well,  at  present  there  are  about  four  or 
five  fisheries  that  you  may  say  belong  to  gentlemen. 
The  remainder  of  those  fisheries  belong  to  farmers, 
more  of  them,  I take  it.  I don’t  know  how  they 
acquired  them.  They  are  simply  .farmers  working  on 
the  fields,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they  have  got 
those  fishing  rights  for  a number  of  years.  Whether 
they  originally  bought  or  not  I do  not  know,  but  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  more  this  fishing  has 
been  in  their  hands,  and  they  may  now  have  bought  it 
under  the  Land  Act.  I could  not  tell  you.  There  are 
several  of  them  here.  There  are  two  farmers  here, 
working.  (Witness  refers  to  document).  They  have 
bits  of  land  adjoining  the  river. 

’1360.  They  are  tenants  still? — Well,  they  have  the 
fishing,  and  they  can  let  the  fishing,  and  they  are, 
somehow,  letting  the  fishing  on  lease,  but  I don’t  know 
under  what  rights.  I never  asked  them.  There  is 
Mr.  Richardson,  a farmer,  and  Murphy,  a farmer. 
None  of  these  men  have  ever  subscribed',  or  do  sub- 
scribe a penny  to  the  river. 

1361.  Lord  Ormathwaite’s  fishery  will  pass? — Lord 
Ormathwaite’s  fishery  passes  to  seven  tenant  farmers 
at  his  death. 

1362.  Are  there  good  fishings  there? — If  you  worked 
them  up.  It  is  of  no  use.  I am  keeping  them 
together  by  paying  a fancy  price  for  them. 

1363.  On  the  opposite  bank  who  has  the  fishing? — 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  has  part  of  it. 

1864.  And  has  he  sold? — No,  he  lives  there,  and  he 
fishes  himself  or  lets  it.  He  lets  it  generally  at  £35 
a year. 

1365.  No  complication  arises  from  the  people  on  the 
opposite  bank  fishing  in  the  same  pool? — Not  the  least. 
You  mean  one  rod  or  another. 

1366.  One  rod,  the  same  place,  the  same  day? — 
Never  a bit  of  trouble  about  that  kind  of  thing. 

1367.  How  is  the  trouble  avoided? — I don’t  know, 
but  it  has  not  occurred.  You  fish  a bit  here  on  one 
side,  and  the  man  on  the  other  side  fishes  opposite, 
and  we  never  have  a word  on  that  subject. 

1358.  But  when  the  river  has  been  acquired  within 
the  law,  do  you  not  think  there  would  be  difficulty? — 
That  depends  upon  whether  you  have  a sportsman 
opposite  you  or  not.  If  you  get  a sportsman  lie  is 
always  ready  to  give  and  take.  He  is  always  ready  to 
say,  “ Well,  I will  fish  this  place  up  to  one  o’clock, 
and  you  fish  it  after  one  o’clock  ? 

1369.  That  is,  by  mutual  arrangement? — Yes;  we 
have  no  trouble  on  the  Lee.  I never  have  heard  of  a 
case  where  there  was  any  trouble  of  that  kind,  but  I 
know  it  occurs  on  the  Blackwater,  or  it  has  occurred  in 
one  or  two  places. 


Me.  Geoege  Fctteb,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1370.  You  are  an  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators?— Yes,  sir,  in  the  Cork  District. 

1371.  In  the  Cork  District? — Yes. 

1372.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position? — 
This  is  my  third  season— three  years;  about  three 
years. 

1373.  Are  you  a native  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try?— No,  sir. 

1374.  But  still,  after  your  three  years’  experience, 
you  have  acquired  a perfect  knowledge  of  this  area 
over  which  the  Conservators  act? — Just  so;  yes,  sir. 

1375.  Both  the  upper  and  the  lower  waters? — Yes, 
sir ; I have  been  all  through. 

1376.  How  many  men  have  you  under  your  charge? — 
There  are  three  men  on  the  upper  waters,  sir,  and  we 
had  "in^,reduced  to  five,  men  in  the  lower  harbour. 

U77.  That  would  be  eight  altogether? — That  would 
be  eraht  altogether. 


Chairman — continued. 

1378.  Do  the  men  in  the  upper  waters  ever  assist 
the  men  in  the  lower  waters,  or  do  the  lower  water 
men  ever  go  to  the  upper  waters? — Occasionally  we 
take  men  from  the  lower  waters  and  put  them  on  the 
upper  waters.  As  a rule  there  are  only  three  or  four 
men  on  the  upper  waters  in  the  spring  and  the  summer. 

1379.  Are  those  men  employed  all  the  year  round? — 
No,  sir. 

1380.  For  what  length  of  time  are  the  five  men  below 
employed? — "Well,  I think  this  year  we  have  had  nine 
men  down  in  the  lower  harbour  for  about  three  months. 
Those  we  have  reduced  from  nine  to  about  five  now, 
sir,  and  in  about  another  fortnight  we  will  have  to  be 
putting  them  off  for  want  of  funds,  because  we  won’t 
be  able  to  keep  them  on,  and  then  we  will  have  three 
men  on  the  upper  waters. 

1381.  Now,  would  you  give  us  a short  description  of 
the  duties  of  the  men  in  the  lower  waters? — The  lower 
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Me.  Geobge  Futteb — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 


water  men  watch  the  boats  on  nights  for  drift 
net  fishing.  We  have  one  launch  running  and  a 
yawl  running  in  connection  with  the  launch,  and  when 
the  launch  goes  down  they  have  the  yawl  and  they 
use  the  yawl  "in  shallow  water  if  they  have  to  take  oil 
fixed  nets.  The  nets  are  fixed  in  the  lower  harbour. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  we  find  drift  nets,  but 
90  per  cent,  of  them  are  fixed  nets. 

1382.  How  are  they  fixed? — Fixed  by  anchors  and 
stones,  fixed  to  vessels,  and  in  different  kinds  of  ways. 

1383.  They  are  fixed  at  one  end?. — Both  ends. 

1884.  Both  ends? — Both  ends.  Sometimes  we  find 

a piece  of  old  iron,  like  the  half  of  an  engine  wheel, 
and  a stone  at  one  end  and  a stone  at  the  other  side. 
Sometimes  you  will  find  it  on  an  anchor,  sometimes 
two  anchors.  Sometimes  you  will  find  it  made  fast  to 
a vessel,  piers,  barges,  or  anything  that  they  can  find 
at  one  side  and  anchor  at  the  other  side,  and  the  net 
is  stretched. 

1385.  What  is  the  length  of  those  nets? — They  vary 
from  about  70  yards  to  600  or  700.  We  have  one  net 
this  year  about  750  yards. 

1386.  What  time,  as  a rule,  are  they  set? — They  are 
set  in  the  night,  as  a rule,  in  the  lower  harbour,  and 
daytime  also,  from  about  two  hours  after  high  tide  to 
about  two  or  three  hours  before  high  tide  again. 

1387.  It  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  tide? — Yes, 
it  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  tide. 

1388.  And  how  long  are  they  down? — Well,  as  a 
rule,  I should  say  from  four  to  five  hours,  that  is  to 
say,  if  no  bailiff  goes  near  them  to  take  them;  but 
they  will  be  down  about  four  or  five  hours,  and  then 
they  come  and  take  the  fish  out  of  the  net;  and,  though 
it  is  called  a drift  net,  it  is  practically  a fixed  net. 

1389.  Over  what  area  are  those  nets  fixed? — We  have 
found  a great  many  within  the  last  two  years. 

1390.  I want  to  know  the  area  in  which  these  nets 


ground  ? — It  would  not,  sir ; and  we  have  to  do  that  to 
keep  down  expenses.  The  launch  would  take  three 
men  itself,  and  we  want  five  men  in  the  yawl,  and  we 
have  to  omit  the  launch  and  to  utilise  the  yawl  in 
place  of  it. 

1403.  About  how  many  of  those  drift-nets  are  there 
in  the  lower  harbour?  Witness — Do  you  mean  at  the 
present  time? 

1404.  Yes?— I could  not  say,  but  there  is  a great 
quantity.  Last  year  we  caught  something  like  150  of 
those  nets.  We  seized  about  150  of  them  last  year  in 
the  lower  harbour. 

1405.  And  this  year? — And  this  year,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  about  100  have  been  taken. 

1408.  What  is  the  value  of  one  of  them  ?— We  have 
£40  Det  at  the  preS€nt  time  'vorth  between  £30  and 

1407.  What  length  is  it? — 750  yards. 

1408.  When  did  you  seize  that? — Well,  I could  not 
exactly  tell  you  the  date  of  that. 

1409.  About  when?— It  was  in  the  month  of 
March— m the  early  part  of  March. 

1410.  Do  you  often  have  prosecutions  in  connection 
with  those  seizures? — We  have  all  the  prosecutions 
that  we  can  get.  If  we  capture  men  using  these 
nets  we  prosecute  them. 

1411.  Of  course,  you  must  identify  the  men  as  using 
the  nets; — Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty  we  have  be- 
cau.se  they  put  disguises  on  them,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  sometimes  to  know  who  they  are. 

„ 141 2-  apart  from  disguises  altogether  you  must 

nnd  the  men  either  setting  the  net  or  lifting  it? 

Just  so,  sir. 

1413.  Before  you  can  prosecute  them  ?— Just  so,  sir. 

1414.  And,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  your  duty 

is  seizing  the  nets,  but  not  prosecuting  the  owners  ? — 
lhat  is  the  difficulty  we  have,  in  prosecuting  the 
owners.  ° 


' fixed  about  how  many  miles ?— Something  about  1415.  You  do  not  prosecute  the  owners,  but  you 
elve  or  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  from  onlv  seize  He  i \t„  ’ J 


Roche’s  Point  round  to  Passage,  and  from  Passage  to  1418.  What  class  of  persons 
Monkstown — in  fact  all  around  the  harbour.  >-  > 


“t0*nTm  u V t lG  TT-  . Pafc  fanY  people  «'lio  are  at  work  in  Haulbow- 

1391.  That  would  to  tar  niila.  by  four  mitafj-  line,  who.*  they  are  getting  wages  of  from  30e.  to  £2 


Rather  more  than  that.  I don’t  know  exactly  the 
mileage  of  the  harbour,  but  I should  say  the  area 
would  be  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 


a week.  Some  of  them  are  drapers,  tailors,  grocers, 
schoolmasters,  and  publicans  and  fish  merchants  living 
in  Queenstown  and  Passage. 


. . . . .,fc,s  . . .,  f , , , ,,  4dl7.  If  they  are  attending  to  their  business  during 

1392.  A circuit  of  that?— A circuit  of  that.  the  day  they  cannot  be  spending  the  whole  night  in 

1393.  Is  your  launch  a steam  launch?— A motor  setting  a net  and  lifting  it?— A good  manv  of 

„ , „ , , , People  come  from  Haulbowline  at  five  o'clock  in 

1394.  You  say  that  there  is  portion  of  the  harbour  the  evening,  or  six,  and  have  their  tea  and  then  fish 


that  it  is  not  able  to  go  over ; that  it  draws  too  much  till  midnight.  Otherwise  they  will  put’out  the  net  in 
water  ?-Some  of  our  harbour  here— that  is  Cork  the  evening,  and  take  it  up  in  the  morning  just  before 
Harbour — is  very  shallow,  and  the  result  is  that  we  going  back  to  work.  It  will  nil  +i,„  u- 


s very  shallow,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
; the  yawl. 

i employ  the  yawl? — We  employ  the  yawl 


* . . - - , - t 1418.  Do  the  nets  belong  to  themselves?— Well,  the 

and  launch,  and  when  we  get  close  to  where  the  majority  of  the  nets  do.  Of  course  nets  are  supplied 
drift-net  is  we  often  find  the  yawl  the  most  convenient  by  some  of  the  fish  merchants,  and’thev  sudoIv  these 
thing  for  getting  at  the  dnft-net.  The  yawl  is  very  men  with  the  price  of  nets  too.  ^ PP  y 


handy  for  going  in  to  cut  the  ropes  of  fixed  nets  close  1419.  Where  do  the  fish  go~to?— That  I cannot  sav 
to  the  shore,  and  if  there  is  any  crew  there  the  men  go  I believe  that  the  men  that  supply  the  net*  receive 

ashore  in  the  yawl  and  have  a chance  of  catching  the  the  fish.  y 

+1  t , ,,  , 14-°-  But  is  it  not  discoverable  at  all— they  must 

lo96.  Are  those  nets  conspicuous— do  you  see  them  be  landed  and  they  must  be  marketed  somewhere?— 

fl' i qov  ™tanCe  ?~ N?’  flsir  > “ot  “ a ru'e-  „ Of  course.  Every  ‘fish  merchant  in  the  district  we  find 

„ ,9V  "hey  a,re  not  lloat?d  'v.lth  corks?— They  are  with  these  marked  fish.  The  fish  goes  in  the  net  like 


floated  with  corks,  but  at  night  it  is  hard  to  see  them,  this  (Witness  indicates  the  movement  of  the  fish)  and 
but  you  have  a grappler  that  hooks  on  to  them,  and  the  mesh  just  gets  behind  his  head.  He  <mts  half-way 
the  result  is  that  the  grappler  hits  the  net  first.  But  through,  and  he  works  this  way  and  that  way  and 


moonlight  night  you  can  see  it  at  a distance  of  he  tries  to  get  out  of  it,  but  it  is' impossible  and  the 


six  or  eight  yards. 


fish  dies ; and  a great  many  -of  those  fish  are  sent  an 


1398.  But  it  has  to  lie  lifted  by  the  boat?— It  lias  to  England.  We  find  them  with  all  the  scales  torn 


to  be  lifted  by  the  boat. 

1399.  And  if  they  were  there  would  they  see  the 
boat  coming  up? — They  watch  us  pretty  sharply. 
There  are  always  signals,  such  as  lights  and  lamps, 
flashed  all  through  the  harbour.  As  soon  as  we  start 
from  Passage,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  we  get  on 
board  to  start  away,  all  round  the  harbour  there  are 
signals  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

1400.  You  patrol,  then,  every  night,  I presume? — 
When  the  launch  is  down  we  patrol  every  night,  and 
if  the  launch  is  unable  to  run  we  use  the  yawl.  - 


and  with  rings  round  them. 

Id  they  see  the  1421.  Are  you  ever  resisted  in  the  discharge  of  your 
pretty  sharply.  duty,  supposing  you  come  on  a body  of  four  or' five 

5hts  and  lamps,  men  engaged  in  lifting  one  of  those  nets? — Well,  we 

’Oon  as  we  start  have  been,  sir.  The  first  year  that  I was  here  we’had 

as  we  get  on  a lot  of  resistance,  and  some  , of  the  nets  were  re- 

rbour  there  are  taken  again  from  us,  but  the  year'  before  last  we  had 

the  Constabulary,  and  we  have  had  the  Constabulary 
t,  I presume? — this  year,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  no 

very  night,  and  resistance  this  year.  Last  year  there"  were  two  men 

he  yawl.  - wounded  in  the  lower  harbour  at  R us  lib  rook.  A 


1401.  The  launch  is  running  at  present? — The  fixed  net  was  taken,  and  bailiffs  went  in  the  yawl  to 
launch  is  not  running  at  present,  because  the  engine  lift  it,  and  shortly  after  taking  the  net  four  boats 


not  very  satisfactory,  and  another  thing  is  that  came  out  and  fired’  a number  of  shots  at  i 


we  have  not  sufficient 


l the  launch,  and  we 


did  the  same,  and  two  i 


have  had  to  put  the  launch  up,  and  it  is  idle  just  injured,  and  they  came  to  the  hospital  here,  and  those 


at  present. 

1402.  And,  of  course,  the  yawl  would  not 


men  pleaded  guilty,  and  v 
thq  peace. 
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Chairman — continued. 

1422.  Have  you  revolvers? — We  have,  sir. 

1423.  When  did  this  happen? — Well,  it  happened 
last  year,  last  spring. 

1424.  You  have  not  been  resisted  since? — No,  sir, 
but  I am  afraid  that  if  we  had  not  the  Constabulary 
with  us  there  would  have  been  resistance  this  year. 

1425.  Do  they  always  go  out  with  you  as  a protective 
body? — They  do,  sir,  since  the  shooting  at  Itushbrook 
last  year,  last  March.  This  year  the  Constabulary 
have  been  with  us. 

1426.  Then  these  men  fired  on  you,  to  begin  with  ? — 
They  did. 

1427.  Four  boats  came  out? — Four  boats  came  out 
with  the  object  of  taking  the  nets  from  our  men,  and 
they  fired  some  shots  at  us,  and  we  replied  to  that, 
and  the  result  was  that  two  of  them  were  injured. 

1428.  They  did  not  injure  you? — Well,  fortunately 
there  was  none  of  us  hurt,  but  the  launch  was  struck 
with  a bullet  and  there  was  a hole  in  the  launch,  and 
one  bullet  struck  my  hat. 

1429.  Near  enough.  Now,  do  you  ever  get  any 
assistance  from  the  Blackrock  fishermen? — During  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a society  of  Blackrock 
fishermen.  When  I first  came  here,  in  Cork  Harbour, 
from  Patrick’s  Bridge  down,  you  could  nearly  walk 
from  end  to  end  on  corks  stretched  very  thickly  here 
in  the  channel.  The  first  year  I came  here  the  only 
thing  I could  do  was  to  prevent  the  drift  netting  in 
Cork  channel  from  Patrick’s  Bridge  down  to  Black- 
rock, and  there  were  several  prosecutions. 

1430.  The  drift  net  fishing  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  harbour  here  is  quite  unlawful? — It  is  here,  but 
there  was  a lot  of  it  the  first  year  I came  here,  with 
the  result  that  last  year  the  fishermen  of  Cork  and 
Blackrock  decided  to  give  up  drift  netting,  and  sent  a 
petition  to  us  stating  that  they  would  give  up  drift  net 
fishing,  and  that  they  would  give  6d.  for  every  spring 
fish  and  2d.  for  every  peal  to  the  funds  of  the  Board, 
provided  we  went  down  to  the  lower  harbour  to  pro- 
tect their  interests,  and  we  have  done  so,  and  the 
Fishermen’s  Society  contributed  6d.  for  every  spring 
fish  and  2d.  for  every  peal  to  the  Board  of  Conservators, 
and  they  are  doing  the  same  thing  this  year. 

1431.  Besides  contributing  do  they  ever  assist  you 
in  any  way? — Well,  if  they  see  a net.  There  have  been 
two  or  three  nets  taken  by  the  Blackrock  fishermen 
themselves.  They  have  taken  two  or  three  nets  that 
they  have  seen  in  the  harbour,  and  handed  them  over. 

1432.  But  they  do  not  really,  as  a practice,  actively 
interfere? — No,  sir. 

1433.  They  leave  all  that  to  you? — They  leave  that 
to  us. 

1434.  But  you  have  not  been  successful  in  suppress- 
ing it? — In  fact  it  will  never  be  suppressed,  as  far  as 
the  lower  harbour  is  concerned,  except  we  get  a staff 
of  men  to  work  the  harbour  throughout  the  whole  year 
round,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  fishermen  in  general 
to  have  satisfaction,  because  there  are  a great  number 
of  fish  caught  here,  and  I am  under  the  impression 
that  a great  many  of  those  fish  caught  in  the  nets  in 
and  out  of  season  are  sent  on  board  the  Lusitania  and 
Mauretania  and  other  vessels,  and  there  is  a certain 
quantity  of  those  fish  sold  to  those  American  liners. 

1435.  For  consumption  on  the  voyage? — For  con- 
sumption on  the  voyage,  and  I believe  that  great 
quantities  find  their  way  there. 

1436.  And  you  say  that  this  cannot  be  stopped  unless 
the  harbour  is  looked  after  all  the  year  round? — I say 
a staff  of  men  is  needed  in  the  lower  harbour  all  the 
year  round  for  the  protection  of  fish  running  up  all  the 
year  round.  The  peal  are  running  now,  and  the  result 
is  that  in  another  fortnight  there  will  not  be  a man 
on  the  lower  harbour  at  all.  The  fish  are  coming  up, 
and  we  won’t  have  a man  to  protect  them. 

1437.  And  how  about  the  upper  waters? — We  have 
a great  deal  of  netting  going  on  in  the  upper  waters, 
as  well  as  poisoning,  and  dynamite,  and  lime  water. 
I don’t  think  this  has  been  quite  as  bad  as  in  previous 
years,  but  it  has  been  very  bad,  and  netting  has  in- 
creased on  the  upper  waters.  There  are  certain  persons 
that  are  supplying  short  nets,  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
in  length,  to  certain  people  up  in  the  upper 
waters,  and  they  are  fishing  these  illegal  nets, 
twelve  inches  in  the  round,  and  using  them  on  the 
upper  waters  still,  and  we  are  unable  to  prevent  them. 
We  have  only  one  man  at  Inniscarra,  and  the  next  man 


Chairman — continued. 

at  Coachford,  and  the  next  man  at  Macroom,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  any  three  men  to  watch  effectively  a 
distance  on  the  river  of  thirty  miles  or  more. 

1438.  But  there  are  only  a few  places  where  this 
netting  can  be  carried  on? — There  are  several  places 
there  where  it  can  be  done,  because  last  year  a great 
portion  of  the  river  was  butchered  with  timber  hitches. 

1439.  Spiked,  you  mean? — We  had  some  timber 
hitches  put  down,  timber  with  galvanised  nails.  These 
were  put  down  and  they  checked  it,  but  some  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  upper  waters  are  against  our  hitch- 
ing the  river.  Some  gentlemen  give  us  permission  to 
hitch  the  river,  but  some  are  against  it. 

1440.  That  interferes  with  rod  and  line  fishing  ? — 
Some  gentlemen  think  so,  and  some  do  not  think  it 
does.  They  say  they  may  lose  their  fish,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  to  lose  ten  or  a dozen  or  twenty  fish  by  the 
net. 

1441.  Have  you  seized  any  of  those  nets? — There 
were  several  of  those  nets  seized.  There  were  two 
seized  this  year  at  Inniscarra  by  the  bailiffs  and  con- 
stable. 

1442.  You  heard  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Haynes  of  those  nets? — Just  so,  sir. 

1443.  And  have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — No, 
sir;  what  lie  said  was  quit©  correct.  It  is  just  that  a 
string  with  a piece  of  stone  or  something  of  that  kind 
is  thrown  across  the  river,  and  then  they  haul  across 
the  drift-net. 

1444.  Now,  have  you  anything  at  all  that  you  can 
tell  us  about  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  with  regard 
to  the  protection  of  spawning  fish  in  the  tributaries? — 
Of  course,  in  the  winter  time,  sir,  in  the  spawning 
season,  we  manage  to  put  one  or  two  extra  men  on, 
a matter  of  two  or  three  months,  but  I can’t  say  that 
it  is  done  satisfactorily,  for  a man  getting  12s.  a week 
won’t  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  You  can’t 
expect  a man  paid  12s.  a week  in  the  upper  waters 
to  be  out  all  night  in  the  spawning  season;  and  the 
money  is  not  enough,  and  the  man  takes  the  12s.  a 
week,  and  that  is  all  lie  cares  about  it. 

1445.  Are  the  men  local  men  or  from  a distance? — 
They  are  local  men,  as  a rule. 

1446.  They  get  some  help  from  the  tenants  of 
fisheries,  or  the  owners  ? — The  gentlemen  that  hire  the 
fisheries  have  to  provide  men  for  their  protection  in 
the  spring,  because  we  have  a great  many  streams  in 
the  upper  waters  that  the  salmon  go  up,  and  there  is 
jio  one,  tenants  or  anybody  else,  that  looks  after  them 
at  all.  The  fish  go  up  these  tributaries  to  spawn,  and 
we  are  unable  to  put  men  on  them,  or  on  any  of  those 
rivers,  and  they  have  to  take  their  chance,  except 
occasionally  a bailiff  takes  a walk  out,  and  on  a lot 
of  those  streams  there  are  fish  taken  out. 

1447.  And  don’t  you  estimate  that  it  would  take  a 
very  large  staff  adequately  to  protect  the  spawning 
fish  ? — Yes,  there  are  needed  on  the  River  Lee  itself 
twelve  men.  There  is  one  man  walking  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  with  the  practical  result  that  one  man 
won’t  interfere  with  three  or'  four  men  that  are 
engaged  in  poaching,  and  the  result  is  that  they  will 
have  the  river  free  to  themselves  to  do  as  they  like. 

1448.  Can  you  suggest  to  us  any  means  by  which  the 
landholders  on  the  banks  of  these  tributaries  could  be 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  spawning  fish  or 
the  prevention  of  the  poaching  ? — Of  course,  this 
country  is  far  different  to  England  or  Scotland,  where 
th©  gentlemen  who  have  an  interest  in  the  fishing,  as 
you  say,  generally  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
there,  and  they  take  an  interest  in  the  fishing,  and 
there  are  men  looking  after  the  fishing ; whereas  here, 
under  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  the  farmers  are  getting 
all  they  can,  and  are  spending  nothing,  and  they  are 
assisting  in  nothing,  and  I can  tell  you  that  a great 
many  of  those  people  poaching  on  the  upper  waters 
are  farmers’  sons  and  people  employed  by  farmers, 
and  thev  are  destroying  a great  deal  of  the  river  in 
the  upper  waters.  So  far  as  poisoning  is  done,  there 
is  not  much.  Occasionally  there  is  dynamite  used 
between  here  and  Macroom.  but  above  Macroom  is  the 
most  destructive.  There  is  poisoning  by  spurge  and 
lime  and  dynamite.  Everybody  has  dynamite.  There 
are  very  few  houses  on  the  upper  streams  in  which  you 
won’t  find  dynamite,  and  these  fish  find  sale,  and  what 
they  don’t  sell  amongst  themselves  are  salted  and 
cured  and  hung  up  in  the  house  to  dry,  and  they  keep 
these  fish. 
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Chairman — continued. 

1449.  Are  there  any  trout  in  those  tributaries? — 
Yes,  sir,  trout  in  the  same  streams,  too,  and  trout  are 
sold  in  the  market  from  4 to  4J  inches  long,  with  the 
result  that  I find’  every  little  boy  witli  a stick,  and 
grown-up  people  too,  taking  these  little  trout  4 to  4£ 
inches  long  and  selling  them  on  our  market,  and  we 
are  unable  to  touch  them,  and  I would  suggest  that 
there  should  be  something  done  with  the  trout,  that 
a limit  in  the  size  should  be  put  on  to  all  trout  for 
the  protection  of  the  trout;  otherwise  in  a short  time, 
from  the  way  that  they  are  being  caught,  there  will 
be  no  large  trout  supply  after  two  or  three  years’ 
time. 

1450.  Has  that  been  represented  to  the  fishery 
authorities  at  any  time? — I have  mentioned  the  matter 
to  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  here.  We  have  an 
Anglers’  Society  here  in  Cork,  and  they  are  most 
anxious,  I believe,  about  the  trout,  that  no  trout 
should  be  taken  under  seven  inches  from  eye  to  tail. 

1451.  Have  you  ever  made  any  representation  on  the 
subject  to  the  Fishery  Inspector  ?— Well,  as  I was  say- 
ing, I think  there  has  been  nothing  done.  I have  not, 
myself,  and  I do  not  think  anybody  else  has. 

1452.  Now,  in  this  district  that  you  are  acquainted 
with,  might  it  be  possible  to  develop  the  trout  fishery 
so  ns  to  make  it  worth  anything? — It  would,  sir.  The 
Lee  is  one  of  the  finest  spawning  rivers,  and  the  tribu- 
taries also,  and  except  a very  small  portion  about 
Inchigeela,  which  is  the  worst  portion  we  havej  the 
upper  waters  and  tributaries  are  good,  hard,  gravelly 
streams  all  the  way  up. 

1453.  Are  there  any  hatcheries  on  these  streams? — 
No,  sir,  none.  They  are  some  of  the  best  spawning 
grounds  that  I know. 

1454.  But  you  do  not  attach  a comparative  value 
to  the  different  methods  of  destroying  fish — you  think 
that  they  are  all  bad,  the  poisoning  and  the  netting, 
and  the  destruction  of  spawning  fish,  and  that  they  all 
contribute  to  injure  the  river? — They  do,  certainly, 
because,  when  they  put  the  spurge  into  the  river,  it 
is  not  altogether  the  salmon  that  they  kill,  but  it  is 
the  salmon,  the  trout,  and  the  fry,  and  everything 
that  is  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  even  to  the  insects  that 
the  fish  would  feed  on.  They  are  all  destroyed  for 
some  time,  two  or  three  months,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  spurge  that  is  put  in ; and  be- 
sides that  there  are  the  fish  never  taken  out.  Those 
fish  decay,  and'  thus  set  up  disease  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

1455.  How  long  does  it  take  a portion  of  the  river 
to  recover  after  being  poisoned  in  that  way? — Well. 


Chairman — continued. 

there  was  a portion  of  the  river  poisoned  the 
first  year  I came  here,  and  that  portion  of  the  river 
has  not  recovered  since.  Some  of  the  fish  happened 
to  get  out,  but  I believe  that  since  the  poisoning  there 
has  been  no  fish  known  to  be  killed  or  known  at  all 
in  the  pool  for  the  last  two  years.  Whatever  the  cause 
is  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

1456.  Is  it  customary,  then,  for  the  men  to  carry 
revolvers  ? — I believe  some  of  the  men  always  carry 
them.  We  use  discretion.  Sometimes  I take  one 
with  me  and  sometimes  I do  not.  It  all  depends  on 
what  we  expect. 

1457.  On  what  you  expect? — Yes. 

1458.  When  it  is  decided  where  you  are  to  go? — 4es. 

1459.  You  have  the  employment  of  the  men  ? — I have 
the  employment  of  the  men. 

1460.  Do  you  ever  shift  a man  from  the  lower  waters 
to  the  upper  waters? — Occasionally  we  do. 

1461.  Do  you  purposely  take  a man  that  is  not  very 
familiar  with  the  people  of  that  district? — I have  one 
man  with  myself  in  Cork  in  summer  time,  and  this  is 
the  man  that  I generally  put  on  the  upper  waters,  or 
take  him  out  with  me  when  I go  myself,  and  he  is 
a stranger  to  the  locality. 

Mr.  Green.  • 

1462.  Can  you  tell  me  is  the  Sullane  or  the  Lee  the 
better  spawning  river? — The  Sullane  is  very  good.  The 
salmon  are  safer  in  the  Lee  than  they  are  in  the  Sul- 
lane. Of  course  the  river  Lee,  from  where  the  Sullane 
branches  off,  and  for  some  eight  or  ten  miles,  is  all 
boggy  water,  but  all  above  that  again  is  spawning 
ground,  and  they  get  into,  the  lakes,  and  the  fish  get 
out  of  the  lakes  again.  There  are  other  tributaries 
that  are  small  streams  in  the  mountain  district  running 
off  the  Sullane,  and  they  are  good  spawning  streams, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  all  more  or  less  a gravelly  bottom. 

1463.  Do  you  consider  that  most  of  the  spawning 
ground  is  up  there,  and  not  below  Macroom? — No,  sir; 
most  of  the  spring  fish  are  all  well  up  in  the  river  now, 
as  far  as  the  Inchigeela  lakes,  and  in  that  district  now 
there  are  quantities  of  spring  fish. 

1464.  I suppose  there  are  spawning  beds  on  the  Lee 
right  away  up  from  the  waterworks  here,  all  the  way 
up? — Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  good  spawning  beds  all  the 
way  up  from  here  to  Macroom,  all  with  clean,  good, 
gravelly  bottoms- 


Mr.  Edward  J.  Brennan,  examined. 

Chairman.  Chair  m an — continued. 


1465.  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators?— Yes,  sir;  and  previous  to  that  I had  been  a 
head  constable,  and  attached  to  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  at  Cork  for  25  years. 

1466.  Now,  will  you  give  us  any  suggestions  you 
have  to  make  with  reference  to  this  matter,  which  you 
understand? — J have  very  little  to  say.  sir,  in  addition 
to  what  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Haynes  in  his  report. 
He  has  covered  the  whole  thing,  but  I may  state  that 
I seized  a lot  of  fish  from  time  to  time  here,  spawning 
fish,  in  the  spawning  season. 

1467.  Where  were  they  when  you  seized  them? — In 
transit  to  Germany.  The  last  seizure  I made  was  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1909.  I seized  over  81  ewt.  of 
these  fish.  They  were  all  marked  with  drift  nets  and 
all  full  of  spawn.  I had  the  spawn  removed  from  the 
fish,  and  it  weighed  six  stone — the  spawn  of  the  fish. 
Early  in  October,  1909,  I received  private  information 
that  salmon  packed  in  barrels  as  salt  mackerel  were 
being  shipped  to  Hamburg  via  Grimsby,  Harwich, 
and  Goole.  I at  once  communicated  with  Mr.  J- 
Wrench  Touse,  Secretary  to  the  Fishmongers’  Society, 
London,  with  the  request  that  those  ports  should  be 
watched. 

1468.  Where  did  you  seize  them — was  it  in  Cork? — 
On  board  the  steam  packet. 

1469.  At  Cork? — On  the  quay  in  Cork,  at  the  steam 
packet  office. 

1470.  Were  you  able  to  proceed  against  anyone? — 
Yes,  I proceeded  against  two,  and  I convicted  one,  and 
he  was  fined  £30.  I had  some  information  from  time 
to  time  that  fish  was  going  in  large  quantities  across 
the  Channel,  and  I had  the  boats  watched,  and  there 
was  no  result,  and  then  I went  to  the  Bristol  and 


Liverpool  boats,  Penrose  Quay,  and  watched  the 
boats  myself,  and  I saw  barrels  coming  in,  and 
on  Thursday  three  barrels  more,  and  on  Saturday  night 
three  barrels  more,  and  they  escaped.  Next  Saturday 
I went  myself  to  watch  the  boats,  and  I saw  there  was 
mackerel  going— I suppose  twenty  barrels  of  mackerel, 
and  I went  to  see  the  barrels,  and  I saw  some  barrels 
were  addressed  to  a name  in  Germany,  and  the  name 
was  spelt  backwards,  and  I deciphered  it,  and  I watched 
the  barrels  and  no  one  came,  and  as  the  barrels  were 
about  to  be.  put  on  board  the  vessel  I went  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Steam  Packet  Company  and 
asked  him  for  liberty,  and  told  him  I was  about  to 
seize  the  fish,  and  he  said  I should  be  responsible  for 
the  seizure  myself,  and  I asked  him  for  liberty  to  put 
the  fish  in  the  stores,  and  I employed  porters  and  got 
the  fish  removed  into  the  stores  and  opened  a barrel 
and  found  eight  cwt.  of  fish  in  it,  and  all  full  of  spawn, 
and  they  were  handed  over  to  the  Conservators.  I 
made  several  seizures  from  time  to  time  of  this  fish 
in  transit.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1909,  on  one  fish 
salesmaster’s  slab  I counted  120  salmon  all  marked 
with  drift  nets.  That  was  on  the  20th,  and  on  the 
26th  there  were  60,  all  marked  with  drift  nets.  Of 
course,  I had  no  power  to  seize  them.  On  the  upper 
waters  I seized  a lot  of  fish  from  time  to  time  coming 
in,  principally  in  the  spawning  season. 

1471.  That  was  out-of-season  fish? — Out-of-season 
fish,  the  greater  portion  full  of  spawn.  We  had  one 
of  the  Inspectors  over  here  last  March,  and  he  told 
me  he  believed  the  traffic  was  stopped  since  the  seizure 
of  this  large  quantity  of  salmon  going  to  Germany,  and 
that  they  have  passed  a by-law  about  not  admitting 
fish  into  Germany  without  a passport. 
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12 th  May,.  1911.]  Mr.  Edward  J.  Brennan — continued.  [Cork. 


Chairman — continued.  Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 


1472.  Anything  else? — About  the  poisoning.  That 
was  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  I remember  in  1891 
there  were  100  fish  poisoned  in  a,  pool,  and  we  had  a 
prosecution,  and  there  were  several  people  fined.  This 
year  I issued  thirteen  drift-net  licences  under  certain 
conditions,  to  be  used  outside  the  harbour. 

1473.  That  is  outside  the  harbour  altogether  ? — Out- 
side the  harbour  altogether,  but  we  have  had  convic- 
tions against  eight  of  them  within  the  last  month  or 
60  that  we  found  fishing  inside  the  harbour. 

1474.  All  licensed? — They  were  licensed,  but  they 
memorialized  His  Excellency,  and  they  alleged  that 
they  were  forged  in  by  the  tide  and  wind,  but  the  tide 
would  not  suit  that  at  all. 

1475.  But  are  the  drift-nets  that  you  license  for 
use  outside  the  harbour  constructed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  nets  that  are  called  drift-nets,  but  that  are 
really  fixed  nets  inside  the  harbour? — These  nets  are 
not  fixed;  they  are  fished  as  drift-nets,  and  they  are 
really  drift-nets. 

1476.  That  is  outside  the  harbour? — Yes. 

1477.  But  you  have  heard  the  description  of  the  nets 
fishing  inside  the  harbour — they  are  really  fixed  nets? 
— The  greater  portion  are  really  fixed  at  both  ends. 
They  are  anchored. 

1478.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — There  is  nothing  else. 
Mr.  Haynes  covered  the  whole  of  what  I had  to  say. 

Mr.  Calderwood:. 

1479.  Are  the  drift-nets  that  are  used  inside  the  har- 
bour licensed? — There  are  thirteen  nets  licensed,  but 
they  are  not  for  use  inside  the  harbour.  They  cannot 
he  used  inside  the  harbour. 

1480.  You  have  issued  thirteen  licences? — Yes. 

1481.  I understand  that  a certain  number  of  so- 
called  drift-nets  are  fixed  nets  inside  the  harbour.  Are 
any  of  these  licensed  ? — I can’t  tell. 

1482.  But  if  they  are  licensed  they  must  be  in  your 
district? — They  must  be  in  my  district,  and  they  are 
fishing  illegally. 

1483.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  say  those  fish 
were  going  to  Germany? — On  the  13th  of  November. 

1484.  That  is  in  the  close  time? — Oh,  it  is.  The 
close  time  is  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  3lst  of 
January. 


1485.  So  these  were  all  fish  taken  out  of  season  ? — 
Yes. 

1486.  What  part  of  Germany  did  they  go  to,  do  you 
know? — Hamburg;  and  then  there  were  a good  many 
that  I got  information  of  afterwards  privately  that 
were  sent  in  small  boxes  and  shipped  as  butter. 

1487.  From  Cork? — From  Cork.  I had  to  follow 
them  to  a stable.  A company  of  fishers  took  a stable, 
and  all  the  fish  they  got  they  had  them  iced  in  the 
stable,  and  they  employed  one  of  those  vans  to  send 
the  fish  to  the  station  and  to  the  Steampacket  Co. 

1488.  Do  many  people  put  fish  in  cold  storage  here  ? 
— Well,  they  do.  The  legitimate  people  do. 

1489.  They  do  it  legitimately? — They  do,  yes. 

1490.  Do  you  have  them  marked  at  all  by  the  Fish- 
mongers’ Company? — No,  sir,  we  do  not. 

1491.  You  don’t  get  seals  put  on  them? — Oil,  ro, 
this  is  only  the  dealing  of  the  men  with  the  buyers. 
They  sell  them  to  these  buyers,  and  perhaps  by  the 
15th  of  January  every  fish  that  is  killed  these  people 
bring  in  and  sell  to  the  fish-buyers,  and  they  ico 
them  and  they  keep.  I used  to  iec  them  myself, 
and  I found  they  kept  six  weeks.  A lady  had 
a salmon  under  her  clothes  in  a tramcar  one  day,  and 
I noticed  by  her  movements  that  6he  was  concealing 
something,  and  when  the  tram  stopped  I said  to  her, 
“ You  know  who  I am.  I cannot  search  you,  but  X 
will  bring  you  to  the  bridewell  and  get  the  female 
searcher  to  search  you,”  and  then  she  gave  up  a 
salmon  38  lbs.  weight,  and  I kept  that  in  cold  storage 
for  nearly  four  months. 


Mr.  Green. 

1492.  That  netting  in  the  fresh  water  portion  of  the 
river  is  rather  a new  thing? — Oh,  it  is  a new  thing; 
but  they  used  to  net  frequently  at  the  weir  stream. 

1493.  But  this  plan  of  walking  down  the  bank  with 
a drift-net  is  quite  a new  thing  ? — Well,  it  is.  To  walk 
along  the  bank  is.  There  are  no  draft-nets  there,  but 
drift-nets  with  large  meshes. 

1494.  But  from  your  knowledge  drift-netting  has 
increased? — It  has  increased.  I believe  it  has  increased 
in  the  upper  waters.  There  is  any  amount  of  these 
fish  coming  in  from  time  to  time. 


Mr.  Jeremiah  Walsh,  examined. 


Chairman: 

1495.  You  are  head  water-bailiff  under  the  Board  of 
Conservators? — Yes,  sir. 

1496.  Are  you  a native  of  this  place? — Yes,  sir; 
not  of  Cork  City,  but  of  Ballincollig ; that  is  about  six 
miles  from  this. 

1497.  As  head  water  bailiff,  what  is  your  particular 
duty? — For  the  last  two  years  for  the  four  months  of 
the  spring,  that  is,  this  year  and  last  year,  I was 
employed  on  the  harbour  in  charge  of  the  launch  boat’s 
crew  down  there.  ' 

1498.  In  the  lower  harbour? — In  the  lower  harbour. 
It  was  my  duty  to  watch  the  whole  time  there. 

1499.  Were  you  engaged  the  whole  year  at  that? — 
Not  at  that,  sir,  but  I was  engaged  on  the  upper  waters 
then. 

1500.  For  what  length  of  time  were  you  engaged 
on  the  lower  waters? — Four  months. 

1501.  What  were  those  four  months? — Last  year  I 
went  down  there  on  the  29th  of  January  and  I was 
employed  in  February,  March  and  April,  and  for  the 
first  fortnight  in  May.  Well,  I went  down  on  the  23rd 
of  January  this  year,  and  I am  employed  up  to  the 
present  there  now. 

1502.  We  heard  that  you  had  four  men  under  you 
there? — I had  eight  with  myself  at  one  time. 

1503.  How  many  have  you  now? — Only  four  men 
and  myself. 

1504.  Occasionally  that  number  is  increased? — Well, 
that  would  want  to  be  increased. 

1505.  But  occasionally  it  is  increased  ?— It  is,  sir, 
yes. 

1506.  You  have  a yawl  and'  a launch? — Yes,  sir. 

1507.  Is  the  launch  in  the  harbour  now? — Not  at 
present,  sir. 

1508.  Well,  considering  the  area  of  harbour  that  you 
have  to  look  after  for  these-  nets,  the  yawl,  of  course, 


Chairman — continued. 

does  not  cover  the  ground? — Well,  I prefer  the  yawl, 
sir.  Between  Blackrock-  and  Haulbowline  1 would 
never  desire  anything  else  only  the  yawl,  because  I 
would  do  better  work  in  the  yawl  than  what  I would 
do  in  the  launch. 

1509.  But  that  only  forms  a portion  of  the  ground 
that  you  have  to  cover?— Oh,  yes;  you  can’t  do  the 
work  in  the  lower  harbour  without  a launch.  You 
could  not.  It  is  impossible. 

1510.  Then  there  are  portions  of  the  lower  harbour 
that  the  launch  cannot  go  over  owing  to  the  shallow 
water? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  about  an  hour  and  a-half 
before  the  full  tide.  It  takes  you  all  your  time  to 
pick  up  the  nets  along  the  flats ; in  fact,  your  yawl  can 
can  hardly  travel  into  where  they  set  the  nets.  1 
pick  them  up  from  the  dry  mud,  because  they  set 
them  near  the  shore,  because  the  salmon  is  not  a deep- 
water fish  and  he  makes  for  the  shallows.  The  net 
only  fishes  eight  feet  deep,  and  then  they  only  have 
the  new  portion  close  to  the  shore,  and  they  will 
have  the  worst  portion  of  the  not  oh  shore,  and  if 
there  is  any  stray  fish  that  comes  along  ho  passes  it, 
and  he  can’t  see  the  net  and  he  is  cornered  then. 

1511.  You  more  frequently  make  seizures  of  nets 
than  you  make  people  amenable  for  the  use  of  the 
nets? — Yes,  sir,  if  I got  the  chance,  but  the  way  they 
work  the  thing  down  there  makes  it  impossible. 

1512.  But  you  frequently  are  able  to  seize  the  nets? 
— Yes,  sir. 

1513.  But  very  seldom  are  able  to  find  people  abso- 
lutely in  the  act  of  using  them? — Only  on  three  occa- 
sions this  year,  sir. 

1514.  Did  you  get  convictions? — I got  two  convic- 
tions, and  one  is  coming  up  here  for  trial. 

1515.  How,  exactly,  did'  you  come  upon  those  people 
when  they  were  using  the  nets?— They  were  in  the 
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Mr.  Jeremiah  Walsh — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

outer  harbour,  but  they  were  within  the  limit.  These 
fishermen  got  a licence  and  they  got  a privilege,  or,  at 
least,  I was  asked  to  allow  them  outside  the  limit. 
I let  them  fish  outside  the  limit.  Well,  they  were 
never  getting  a fish  outside  the  limit,  and  unfortu- 
nately I caught  them  fishing  inside  the  limit. 

1516.  Were  those  people  that  you  thus  discovered 
fishing  within  the  limit  licensed ? — Yes,  sir,  licensed. 

1517.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  those  convictions  were 
not  of  people  that  used  those  fixed  nets  in  the  harbour 
at  all? — No,  sir,  because  you  can’t  get  at  the  people 
that  fix  them,  for  they  drop  them  down  at  night,  and. 
the  minute  the  fish  strike  the  net  if  they  see  the  coast 
clear  they  pick  the  fish  out.  In  fact,  they  go  to  where 
they  leave  them  standing  there  at  night. 

1518.  Be  it  as  it  may,  you  have  never  been  able  to 
drop  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution? — I did, 
sir. 

1519.  When? — Last  year,  sir,  at  Passage. 

1520.  How  did  you  do  it? — I just  came  up  with  the 
boat  before  they  could  get  this  tackle  of  the  net  in. 
They  might  have  a portion  of  it  in,  and  I went  out 
with  the  boat. 

1521.  You  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given  about 
the  lower  waters  generally  by  Mr.  Haynes,  and  by 
others? — Yes,  sir. 

1522.  You  agree  with  that? — I agree  with  it,  and  I 
think,  sir,  that  I would  like  to  say  another  little 
thing,  and  that  is  about  the  lower  waters,  but  that  is 
only  a portion,  and  it  will  be  a pretty  difficult  matter 
to  do  it  for  the  coming  season,  and  that  is  that  the 
net  men  I had  up  and  prosecuted,  and  had  fined,  told 
me  that  they  would  never  take  out  a licence  again, 
and  they  would  cling  together,  and  no  police,  nor  any 
man,  could  interfere  with  them. 

1523.  That  is  to  say  that  they  would  use  force? — 
Yes,  sir,  and  that  is  what  I expect,  because  I have 
plenty  to  prove  it. 

1524.  That  instead  of  taking  out  licences  they  intend 
to  resist  the  law? — Well,  the  same  as  usual  before,  sir. 

1525.  So  that  the  difficulty  will  be  increased.  Well, 
have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  about  that? — I don’t 
believe  that  the  Conservators,  with  their  present  staff 
anyway,  can  have  any  chance  of  managing  that. 

1526.  These  people  did  not  do  very  well  when  they 
brought  out  revolvers  before? — Oh,  well,  they  did  their 
best. 

1527.  They  did  not  do  you  much  harm,  and  you 
shot  two  of  them? — Well,  we  put  up  with  a great  deal. 
They  fired  twenty  times  at  us  before  ever  a man  of  us 
fired.  On  four  different  occasions  they  did  that,  and 
we  would  not  interfere  with  them. 

1528.  Now  tell  us  about  the  upper  waters? — Well,  I 
spent  all  my  lifetime  in  the  upper  waters,  and  there  is 
one  thing  that  I would  suggest,  and  it  is  this,  sir, 
that  when  the  fry  are  coming  round  they  should  be 
protected.  It  is  not  the  youngster  that  goes  about  with 
a rod  that  is  the  destroyer  of  the  fry.  He  may  kill 
two  or  three,  or  perhaps  a dozen,  but  it  is  the  gulls 
that  come  up  that  do  it,  and  the  very  minute  there  is 
a shoal  of  fry  passing  through  the  shallows  they  are 
blotted  out.  There  is  not  one  of  them  when  they  are 
just  coming  to  a proper  stage  of  growth  that  is  not, 
at  that  very  time,  blotted  out  of  existence  by  these 
gulls.  There  are  thousands  of  these  gulls  on  the 
shallows  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
look  after  them,  or  to  protect  the  fry  as  they  pass  to 
the  shallows.  They  watch  them,  two  or  three  hundred 
of  them  at  a time,  and  just  as  the  first  little  fry  makes 
a bubble  they  are  all  cleared  out. 


- [Cork. 


Chairman — continued. 

1529.  At  what  season  does  that  occur? — -It  is  occur- 
ring at  present. 

1530.  At  what  season,  for  what  length  of  time? — 
During  the  latter  part  of  March,  April  and  May,  and 
then  all  these  gulls  pass  away. 

1531.  Does  that  occur  at  several  portions  of  the 
river? — It  does,  for  nine  or  ten  miles  of  the  river.  I 
know  that. 

1532.  That  is  from  Cork  onwards? — Yes,  sir,  between 
Cork,  I would  say,  and  Dripsey. 

1533.  Did  you  ever  represent  this  to  the  Conserva- 
tors?— I have  spoken  to  them  about  it. 

1534.  Has  any  step  been  ever  taken? — Oh,  yes,  sir, 
there  was. 

1535.  What  was  it? — There  was  a gun  got  to 
frighten  these  birds  off,  and  then  the  gun  was  missing 
again,  or,  either,  the  men  did  not  employ  it. 

1536.  Now,  have  you  anything  else  to  suggest? — 
Well,  as  regards  the  spawning  fish,  there  are  two  great 
portions  of  the  river.  One  is  at  Inniscarra  and  the 
other  nearer,  what  is  called  Mr.  Connell’s  reach,  and 
there  are  more  fish  spawned  there  in  the  month  of 
J anuary  than,  I think,  are  spawned  on  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  Lee.  They  actually  plough  up  the 
whole  place,  I may  say.  Two  or  three  or  four  hundred 
of  them  go  up  scattered)  all  over  the  place.  It  is  just 
in  the  month  of  January,  sir.  We  won’t  see  it  a bit 
before  then.  They  all  head  at  the  one  time.  You 
would  not  know  there  would  be  fish  there  at  all,  but 
then  you  will  see  the  whole  place  all  littered  with  fish 
and  they  all  working,  in  the  portion  of  the  Bride,  from 
what  they  call  the  Boat  Hole  to  Kilmurry  Weir.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  little  spawning  rivers  in  the  whol ' 
place,  and  there  is  not  a man  at  all  there.  I heard  on. 
man  boast  that  three  or  four  hundred  spawning  fish 
were  taken  out  of  that  in  spawning  season. 

1537.  And  are  you,  as  head  water-bailiff,  not  able 
to  put  a man  even  for  any  length  of  time  there  for 
this  amount  year  after  year? — No,  sir;  I have  no 
power.  I have  only  just  to  do  as  I am  ordered  myself, 
to  go  where  I am  told. 

1538.  Now,  have  you  anything  else  to  tell  us  ? — With 
regard  to  the  Bride,  I think  it  would  be  well  if  there 
were  two  men  kept  there.  It  will  never  do  for  a man 
to  leave  it.  When  they  see  a man  leaving  off  every- 
body clears  out,  and  it  will  never  do  unless  there  are 
a couple  of  local  men  living  on  the  spot  and  unless  they 
are  kept  there  to  protect  these  spawning  fish. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

1539.  What  sort  of  gull  are  those  you  are  complain- 
ing of? — It  is  the  grey  gull,  the  seagull. 

1540.  Have  you  got  black  gulls? — No,  sir;  they  are 
the  common  grey  gulls. 

1541.  Have  you  seen  them  lift  the  young  fry? — Yes, 
clear  off  the  whole  little  shoal  time  after  time. 

1542.  Have  you  heard  of  anybody  examining  them? — 
I have  shot  them  myself,  and  the  minute  I shot  them, 
and  with  the  impact  of  the  shot,  they  voided  up  thr°e 
or  four  of  these  little  things. 

1543.  What  were  the  fish? — Clear,  bright  little 
salmon  fry,  something  between  4-J  and  5 inches  long. 

1544.  Has  anything  been  done  at  all  to  exempt  those 
birds  from  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  ? — No,  sir ; 
you  are  not  allowed  to  shoot  them. 

1545.  But  is  not  it  possible  to  get  the  County  Council 
to  schedule  them  ? — That  is  a question  that  I could  not 
answer,  sir. 

1546.  About  the  drift-nets,  you  say  the  drift-nets 
fishing  in  the  harbour  are  eight  feet  deep? — Yes,  sir. 

1547.  What  depth  are  the  nets  outside  the  harbour  ? 
— 'They  are  the  same,  sir.  They  are  all  the  same. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

MONDAY,  15th  MAY,  1911. 

At  11  a.m., 

At  the  Court  House,  Macroom. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  DAVID  BARREL,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.  (Chairman). 

F he  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.e.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  | Mb.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mb.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.b.s.e. 

Mu.  R.  H.  Lei?,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Williams,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1548.  Mr.  Williams,  you  reside  at  Macroom  P — I do, 

1549.  And  I believe  you  are  au  elected  Conservator 
for  this  district? — 1 was  an  elected  Conservator  for 
this  district,  but  now  I am  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board. 

1550.  I presume  that  your  knowledge  of  this  river  is 
very  good,  particularly  as  regards  the  upper  reaches? — 
Yes,  sir,  from  ten  miles  down  to  twenty  miles  up, 
about  thirty  miles;  that  is  from  Coacliford  to  Macroom, 
and  from  Macroom  to  Gouganne  Barra  on  the  one 
side,  and  from  Macroom  to  Ballyvourney  on  the  other. 

1551.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
both  the  Lee  and  its  tributaries? — The  Lee  and  its 
tributaries,  both  the  Sullane  and  the  upper  Lee. 

1552.  The  Sullane  is  the  main  tributary  of  the  Lee 
in  this  district,  is  it  not? — Oh,  yes.  There  are  some 
outside  tributaries  off  it  that  are,  more  or  less,  trout 
streams,  and  spawning  streams  in  the  spawning  season. 

1553.  You  have  had  experience  of  this  river  for 
many  years? — I have  had,  yes. 

1554.  You  are  a fisherman  yourself  ? — I am  not  a 
fisherman,  but  I am  an  extensive  leaseholder  of  waters. 

1555.  On  both  rivers? — On  the  Lee  and  Sullane,  yes. 

1556.  And  you  have  been  for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

1557.  And  you  are  strongly  interested  .in  fisheries  ? — 
'Very  strongly  interested  in  fisheries. 

1558.  And  in  the  preservation  of  those  rivers? — Yes. 

1559.  You  let  out  the  rights? — I take  the  waters 
from  farmers,  from  both  riparian  owners  and  land- 
lords, and  I let  them  out.  You  see,  I have  taken 
places  on  the  Sullane  that  have  not  been  taken  before 
and  preserve  them  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over 
here  gentlemen  who  spend  money.  I find  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  asset  in 
this  country  that  we  have  left.  Shooting  is  practically 
nil  and  fishing  is  the  only  one  that  we  want  to  try 
and  keep  alive. 

1560.  You  can  readily  let  all  your  fishings  here? — 
Not  in  February  and  perhaps  for  the.  early  part  of 
March,  but  we  can  if  the  season  is  anything  of  a good 

1561.  When  does  the  season  begin  and  end? — Here 
it  practically  commences  about  the  1st  of  March. 

1562.  I mean  the  legal  season? — Legally  the  season 
begins  on  the  1st  of  February. 

1563.  And  practically  it  begins  on  the  1st  of  March? 
— Well,  that  is  so.  There  is  no  fishing  here,  or  only  an 
odd  fish,  till  about  the  1st  of  March.  We  consider 
that  for  our  interests  in  the  upper  waters  the  season 
is  too  early.  We  say  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
season  was  altered  to  the  12th  of  February,  say.  The 
river  would  then  be  well  stocked,  and  the  old  fish  would 
have  a chance  of  running  down. 

1564.  I will  come  to  that  suggestion  afterwards. 
The  season,  you  say,  begins  on  the  1st  of  February. 
When  does  it  end? — It  ends  on  the  12th  of  October. 

1565.  Who  are  the  principal  proprietors  of  fishings 
in  this  district — I do  not  mean  tenants? — The  prin- 
cipal propr’etors  here  as  regards  the  landlords  would 
be,  first,  Mr.  Warren,  of  Warrenscourt,  who  owns  the 
best  fishery  on  the  Lee,  I should  say,  within  fourteen 
miles  of  this;  and  then  comes  Mr.  Nettles,  on  the 
Nettleville  waters;  then  would  come  the  Earl  of 
Bandon,  and  then  Sir  G.  Bowen  Colthurst.  Then  would 
oome  Lord  Ardilaun;  then  Mr.  T.  L.  Pyne,  and  then 


Chairman — continued. 

Mrs.  Bowon  Colthurst.  I tliiuk  she  has  that  let,  and 
the  tenants  have  the  use  of  it. 

1566.  The  tenant  farmers  have  the  use? — Yes. 

1567.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  acquired  the 
rights  as  landlords,  or  that  they  fish  the  place  as 
farmers? — Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  they  are 
fishing  within  four  miles  of  this.  Mr.  Grainger  will 
give  you  full  particulars  about  that. 

1568.  Then  the  rights  possessed  by  the  tenants  have 
been  acquired  within  recent  years? — Yes,  when  not 
reserved  on  the  purchase  of  the  lands. 

1569.  On  the  sale  of  the  estates? — Exactly. 

1570.  Have  any  estates  been  sold  here  to  tenants 
with  the  fishing  rights  reserved? — Very  few,  and  where 
the  fishing  rights  were  reserved — in  the  case  of  Lord 
Bandon "s  estate,  for  instance,  he  has  reserved  them 
for  his  life.  Afterwards  they  go  to  the  tenants.  Mr. 
Warren, 'I  believe,  has  reserved  the  fishing  entirely,  if 
I don’t  make  a mistake.  I don’t  know  anything  about 
Mrs.  Bowen  Colthurst,  but  I think  she  has  reserved 
hers  in  entirety. 

1571.  Now,  where  the  tenants  have  acquired  lights, 
what  arrangements  have  been  made,  if  any? — I will 
tell  you.  Take  now  the  free  fishing  here,  where  the 
tenants  have  got  the  Mashonaglass  water  fishing,  1 
think  about  three-fourths  of  that.  That  was  divided 
into  little  bits,  some  places  100  yards,  some  places  50, 
some  places  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  it  was  quite 
impossible,  unless  you  procured  the  whole  of  these 
waters,  to  let  them;  so  I got  as  much  as  I could  by 
going  to  each  individual  tenant  and  taking  his  water 
from  him,  and  I let  it  now  in  beats. 

1572.  How  have  you  taken  it,  have  you  purchased 
it  outright? — No,  I have  taken  it  on  leases. 

1573.  On  long  lease? — For  five  years. 

1574.  Did  you  find  that  the  tenants  readily  responded 
to  that  arrangement? — Some  of  the  rights  I took  for 
twelve  months,  and  subsequently  I took  them  for  five 
years.  I had  a little  difficulty  in  negotiating  with 
them,  and  the  only  other  thing  that  I can  say  is  that 
I find  it  very  hard  to  get  any  subscriptions  out  of 
them.  They  are  sure  of  their  rent,  and  they  say  : 
“ We  have  a profit  rent  of  so  much,  and  we  will  sub- 
scribe as  little  as  we  can. ' ’ 

1575.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  agree  as  a body  to  let  the  rights  to  you? — Well,  I 
did  not  get  them  to  agree  as  a body.  I approached 
them  singly,  and  I made  a separate  arrangement  with 
each  one.  It  was  a pretty  tough  business  to  do  it, 
but  I did  it  all  the  same. 

1576.  No  one  stood  out? — Not  in  my  case;  no. 

1577.  Apart  from  your  own  case,  have  other  tenants 
who  have  acquired  fishing  rights  sold  or  let  to  any 
other  person? — In  one  instance,  yes. 

1578.  To  an  adjoining  proprietor? — Yes. 

1579.  Both  sides  of  the  river  or  one?— No,  one  side. 

1580.  One  side  of  the  river? — Yes,  one  side. 

1581.  Have  any  of  the  purchasing  tenants  retained 
the  fishing  rights  in  their  own  hands?— No. 

1582.  In  this  neighbourhood? — No.  None  of  the 

tenants  fish,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  rents  are 
so  excessive  that  it  would  not  pay  them.  The  fishing 
rent,  I mean  to  say  the  compensation  that  they  get 
from  me,  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  not  pay  them 
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Chairman — continued. 

1583.  That  is,  that  it  would  pay  them  much  better 
to  let  it? — Yes. 

1584.  Has  any  tenant  acquired  fishing  rights  over 
such  a stretch  of  river  that  he  would  be  able  to  let  to 
a rod  fisherman  himself? — Well,  I suppose,  in  some 
instances,  they  would;  yes;  but  you  see  the  difficulty 
is  to  secure  that.  A man  may  run  lucky  one  year. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  some  years  I lose  on  it,  some 
years  I gain  on  it.  It  is  just  simply  the  way  it  comes. 
Now,  for  instance,  six  months  half  of  my  river  is 
not  let.  There  are  four  of  my  beats  not  let  at  present. 

1585.  Is  there  any  difficulty  on  this  river  between 
the  fishermen  or  the  owners  who  have  rights  on 
different  banks  of  the  river  in  the  same  place? — Well, 
as  a rule,  I try  to  let  both  banks  of  a river  together, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  as  regards  the 
fishing. 

1586.  When  there  are  two  separate  rights  on  the  two 
different  banks,  would  not  the  fishermen  on  each  side 
accommodate  each  other? — It  is  all  according  to  the 
class  of  men  you  get.  As  a rule  they  do  not  object, 
but  some  gentlemen  do  not  do  that  if  they  can  help  it. 
It  is  all  according  to  the  two  that  meet.  Sometimes 
they  fish  alternately  on  each  bank. 

1587.  That  is  what  I mean? — Yes. 

1588.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  preservation,  would 
you  give  us  your  opinion,  and  any  suggestions  that  you 
have  to  make  on  that? — Well,  my  idea  about  the  upper 
waters  is  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  pre- 
served at  all.  All  that  I have  got  here  is  one  bailiff, 
and  he  has  to  run  over  about  60  or  70  miles,  and 
that  is  just  impossible.  Sometimes,  when  I think 
there  is  anything  on,  I get  one  or  two  police  to  assist 
him  at  night ; but  now  the  barracks  are  so  undermanned 
at  present  that  we  can't  get  the  police  there  used  to 
be  on  the  tributaries.  Take  Carriganimma,  for 
instance,  a most  dangerous  spot  in  the  spawning 
season.  There  used  to  be  a hut  with  four  men  there. 

1589.  There  were  four  policemen  there  formerly?— 
Yes;  and  that  hut  is  gone,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  protection  at  all.  Even,  assuming  that  we  had 
two  men,  the  two  men  dare  not  go  out  in  that  district 
alone  without  the  police. 

1590.  Without  protection? — Without  protection;  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  I say  there  is  no  protection  at 
all  as  regards  the  tributaries.  At  Inchigeela,  last 
year,  the  club  we  have  at  present  succeeded  in 
fining  men  that  were  caught.  Th&  police  caught  them 
in  the  act  of  poisoning  the  river,  and  poisoning  is 
carried  on  most  extensively,  I am  sorry  to  say,  in  the 
upper  Lee  and  the  upper  Sullane. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1591.  Is  the  poisoning  done  with  spurge? — With 
spurge  and  lime,  principally  spurge.  The  police  caught 
them  in  this  particular  instance  red-handed  in  the  act, 
and  they  were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and, 
I think,  were  fined  about  £50.  The  principal  offender 
cleared  away,  and  eventually  some  of  the  fines  were 
reduced  on  memorial,  and  they  got  off  very  lightly. 
Mv  idea  about  it  is  that  if  you  want  poisoning  to  stop 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  the  option  of  a fine 
at  all  when  they  .are  caught,  but  that  there  should  be 
absolute  imprisonment  without  any  option  ; and  that 
is  my  idea.  As  to  preservation,  my  idea  is  that  we 
should  get  more  money  to  preserve  our  river.  For 
instance,  we  would  want  six  bailiffs  at  the  spawning 
season.  This  would  be  a small  number,  but  at  present 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  cope  with  this  evil.  We 
had)  a Board  meeting  on  Saturday  last  on  the  subject 
of  a second  bailiff,  and  we  went  into  the  funds  and 
we  found  that  we  were  £50  to  the  wrong  side. 

Chairman. 

1592.  For  what  period  would  that  be  necessary  for 
the  spawning  beds  ? — From  now  till  Christmas. 

1593.  Now  ? — When  I say  now  it  is  because  there  is 
an  extensive  practice  of  spearing  at  present.  The 
water  runs  low,  and  when  they  see  sixty  or  seventy 
fish  in  the  river,  and  know  that  they  are  all  worth  £1. 
it  is  natural,  when  there  is  no  preservation,  that  they 
will  try  if  possible  to  get  them  out  of  it  both  by  spear- 
ing and  netting. 

1594.  So  you  think  that  from  the  present  time  till 
January  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a larger  num- 
ber of  men  ? — We  would  want  them  at  present. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1595.  Is  there  much  salmon  in" the  river  now? — Yes, 
the  Inchigeela  Lakes  are  now  teeming  with  salmon. 
They  are  fairly  safe  beyond,  but  now  they  will  get  to 
the  Paudeen  River,  a tributary  flowing  up  there,  and 
they  will  got  all  destroyed. 

Chairman. 

1596.  I understand  from  you  that  on  the  Lee  about 
the  spawning  season  the  fish  get  into  tributaries  where 
they  can  be  easily  speared? — Yes.  Once  they  get  out 
of  the  deep  pools,  and  out  in  the  upper  waters,  they 
are  gone  and  they  will  never  come  clown. 

1597.  Then  the  destruction  of  fish  proceeds  by  two 

methods.  One  way  is  by  poisoning  and  the  other  by 
netting  and  spearing? — Yes.  The  poisoning  is  very 

much  the  worse  of  the  two,  for  it  not  only  destroys  the 
salmon,  but  the  fry  also. 

1598.  And  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
river  does  not  recover  for  a considerable  time  after  it 
has  been  well  poisoned  ? — There  is  no  question  about  it. 

1599.  How  long  does  the  spurge  take  to  act  on  the 
water  after  it  has  been  put  in?— They  6ay  instantly, 
and  they  have  the  fish  all  out  and  away  by  morning 
if  they  do  it  at  night. 

1600.  Is  there  any  means  of  knowing  beforehand 
how  it  is  to  be  effected — are  a large  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  business? — Oh,  yes,  but  they  have  their 
scouts  out,  and  the  only  method  the  police  or  our 
bailiffs  have  is  to  go  into  ambush  the  previous  evening 
if  they  get  the  tip  in  time;  and  in  cases  where  there 
has  been  a successful  prosecution  it  has  been  owing  to 
information  received  ; and  I think  myself  that  it  would 
be  well  if  there  was  a fund  given  to  the  District 
Inspector  by  the  local  Conservators  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  rewards  to  men  who  would  bring  reliable  infor- 
mation to  the  authorities  on  this  matter  of  spurge 
being  dug  with  the  supposed  intention  of  poisoning, 
and  that  those  men  should  get  some  subsidy,  or  reward, 
or  recompense — say,  a half-sovei-eign  or  a sovereign. 
I think  that  would  deal  with  the  matter  in  a very 
effective  manner,  for  a man  won’t  travel  to  a barrack 
or  travel  to  me  without  some  reward. 

1601.  Not  for  the  love  of  the  fish  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; 
or  unless  he  had  a spite  against  the  man  that  was 
doing  it. 

1602.  Do  you  think  a half-sovereign  or  a sovereign 
would  be  effective? — Yes,  that  is  if  it  was  found  that, 
the  information  was  reliable. 

1603.  Then  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  stopping  'poisoning?— Poisoirng 
is  the  great  difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with. 
It  is  our  worst. 

1604.  Well,  as  to  netting,  is  there  much  netting  in 
the  river?— There  is,  yes;  even  now  in  the  upper  Lee 
there  is  netting  in  every  pool  that  they  get  there. 
We  hitch  places,  but  we  have  not  hitched  anything 
above  Maoroom.  We  put  down  those  bars  so  that 
those  nets  can  be  torn  to  pieces,  but  unfortunately  we 
have  not  sufficient  money,  and  often  when  we  do  it 
they  come  and  tear  them  up. 

1605.  This  is  not  the  ordinary  draft-netting?—! 
suppose  it  would  be.  It  would  be  for  the  ^purpose  of 
netting  that  they  put  a pole  on  each  side  or  the  river. 
The  liver  is  quite  narrow,  and  they  can  just  simply 
work  the  poles  as  they  like. 

1606.  Then  they  cross  the  river  and  sweep  the  pool? 
— Sweep  it,  and  have  the  fish  away  by  4 o’clock  in  the 
morning  before  anybody  is  looking,  and  if  anybody  is 
coming  there  are  scouts  on  the  hills  and  they  run 
away. 

1607.  Do  you  know  where  those  fish  go? — Yes,  the 
place  is  well  known.  They  are  mostly  all  taken  to  Cork 
bv  car. 

' 1608.  And  where  do  the  nets  come  from? — The  nets, 
I suppose,  are  supplied  by  Cork  fish  merchants  really. 

1609.  That  is  the  suspicion? — It  is,  yes. 

1610.  A considerable  number  of  people  must  be 
engaged  in  the  netting? — I suppose  there  would  be 
ten  or  so  in  some  cases;  in  some  cases  less.  Half 
a dozen  would  be  sufficient. 

1611.  Have  there  been  any  convictions  for  the 
netting? — No,  not  exactly  for  the  netting,  because  it 
does  not  take  so  long  to  do.  It  is  done  in  a very  short 
time.  They  get  the  net  on  the  bank  and  draw  the 
whole  of  the  fish  out  in  a very  short  time,  and  all  we 
have  to  guide  us  is  to  see  the  wheel  tracks  from  the 
river  to  the  road. 
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1612.  The  possession  of  either  net  or  salmon  away 
from  the  river  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  a conviction 
at  all? — No,  you  must  catch  them  in  the  act.  If  you 
see  a lot  of  salmon  in  the  market  you  can't  say  but 
that  they  were  caught  with  the  rod. 

1613.  And  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  spawning  fish? — Well,  as  regards  the  nettiug 
and  the  poisoning,  I would  like  to  say  that  I think 
myself  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  for  instance, 
to  augment  the  Constabulary  force  in  the  district  in 
which  these  rivers  are  during  those  seasons;  that  the 
Constabulary  force,  say,  should  be  increased  by  two  or 
three,  and  that  the  individual  policeman  who  catches 
anybody  there  netting  or  poisoning  should  get  some 
reward.  At  present  the  reward  that  is  given  by  the 
Conservators  goes  to  the  Constabulary  Fund,  and  the 
individual  policeman  gets  nothing,  barring  that  he  gets 
a recognition  that  he  lias  done  his  duty.  But  that  is 
not  at  all  sufficient,  and  I think  you  might  recompense 
him  for  his  trouble.  They  are  out  all  night,  and  they 
have  to  do  duty  next  day,  and  they  get  their  tunics 
torn,  and  they  have,  in  many  cases,  to  jump  into  the 
river,  and,  after  all,  they  come  badly  out  of  it,  barring 
that  they  get  Constabulary  recognition,  or  something 
that  might  lead  to  promotion  afterwards,  and  I don’t 
think  that  that  is  at  all  sufficient.  If  we  had  anything 
to  give  them  now,  it  must  be  done  sub  rosd,  because  it 
is  absolutely  illegal  for  them  to  receive  it. 

1614.  Do  you  think  that  the  Constabulary  should 
get  anything  that  is  to  be  given  personally  and  direct, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  Constabulary 
Reward  Fund?— Yes,  I do,  certainly,  and  I say  that  a 
policeman  is  worth  six  bailiffs.  One  policeman  on  the 
bank  of  a river,  or  anywhere  else,  is  worth  half-a-dozen 
of  our  men. 

1615.  We  have  been  gratified  to  hear  that  the  police 
give  all  the  assistance  they  can? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  In  the  Inchigeela  district  they  are  invalu- 
able to  us.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  half  enough  of 
them. 

1616.  But,  after  all,  the  first  point  is  to  increase  the 
.number  of  your  own  bailiffs?— It  is,  but  we  can't  do 
it  as  we  stand  at  present. 

1617.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  any  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  river  employ  bailiffs  privately? — No; 
not  here.  The  fishings  are  not  extensive  enough.  The 
only  fishing  that  would  pay  to  employ  a special  bailiff 
is  Mr.  Warren's,  of  Warrenscourt.  That  is  worth 
about  £200  a year,  and  he  contributes  largely  towards 
the  funds  of  the  Board. 

1618.  We  did  hear  that  the  proportion  subscribed  by 
proprietors  was  not  very  equal?— Well,  now,  I will 
give  you  an  instance  of  that. 

1619.  I don’t  know.  It  may  not  be  quite  politic  to 
go  into  particulars  of  the  amounts  subscribed.  We 
will  only  deal  with  it  generally? — Then  I will  speak 
generally.  The  Department  asked  us  this  year  to  sub- 
scribe £200,  and,  if  so,  the  Department  would  give  us 
a grant  of  £600  to  get  out  of  debt;  and  we  sent  out 
a circular  and  we  assessed  those  riparian  owners,  not 
on  a valuation,  but  on  a rental  basis,  assessing  every 
gentleman,  getting  in  close  on,  say,  £100  or  £1-50;  and 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting  in  at  present  £50;  and 
out  of  that  £50  I gave  £10  and  Mr.  Haynes  gave  £10, 
and  there  was  only  £30  given  on  the  valuation  basis 
out  of  the  £50 ; and  we  are  at  sea  as  regards  how  we 
are  to  get  this  money.  You  see,  this  year  has  been  a 
pretty  hard  one  with  them,  because  we  have  had  a 
whip  to  get  money  to  fight  this  inquiry  as  regards 
those  drift-nets — the  inquiry  that  was  held.  There 
was  a whip  made  for  that,  and  they  look  on  one  whip 
as  being  sufficient  without  a second  one. 

1620.  That  is  the  drift-net  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
lower  harbour  ? — Yes,  and  these  proprietors  all  com- 
bined to  fight  that,  and  they  employed  counsel  and 
opposed  that  inquiry  as  far  as  they  could,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  of  their  fishing  rents,  but  the 
rent  as  a maximum,  and  now  we  find  it  impossible  to 
get  any  collection  from  them  whatever  to  make  up 
this  £200  ; and  I thiijk  myself  that  if  a valuation  based 
on  the  rental  received)  was  struck  and  made  law  their 
property  would'  be  increased  in  accordance  with  the 
valuation  of  their  waters. 

1621.  At  the  present  time  the  rateablo  valuation 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rental  ? — Oh,  no,  no ; it  is 
not. 


Chairman — continued'. 

1622.  And  you  only  receive  10  per  cent  upon  the 
rateable  valuation  ? — Yes. 

1623.  Which  is  very  much  below  the  rent? — Yes. 

1624.  And  now  this  whip  that  has  gone  round  is 
another  assessment  on  the  rental?— Yes.  Well,  to  be 
sure,  you  see,  the  whip  that  was  made  before  in  order 
to  fight  the  drift-net  inquiry  was  not  made  by  the 
Board  of  Conservators  at  all,  but  it  was  made  by  them- 
selves, and  this  was  an  emergency  whip ; but  this  one 
that  they  have  made  is  really  a whip  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  funds  of  the  Board,  and  they  are  not 
responding,  and  I think  if  it  was  compulsory 
on  them  to  respond  it  would  be  the  best  investment 
they  ever  made,  for  if  we  had  the  preserva- 
tion we  would  have  a better  rental  and  better 
conditions,  and  the  rents  would  go  up,  and  we 
would  get  a better  class  of  men  over  here  entirely. 

d625.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  the  rateable 
valuation  made  more  in  accordance  with  the  rental 
and  then  to  assess  on  that  ?— No,  I think  if  they  sub- 
mitted their  rents  honestly  to  the  Board,  and  according 
as  they  receive  they  ought  to  pay,  I think  that  would 
be  the  fairest  way. 

1626.  But  that  must  be  voluntary  as  at  present? — 
Well,  if  they  gave  the  Board  a written  guarantee  that 
would  do  it.  It  would  put  the  Board  in  a better 
financial  position  than  they  are  now,  and  with  decent 
help  of  the  Department  I think  they  would  do  very 
well. 

1627 . That  would  be  on  the  assumption  that  you  are 
always  to  expect  considerable  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment?— Oh,  it  is.  You  may  as  well  wipe  out  the 
Board  if  they  don  t give  the  subsidies,  or  some  other 
Department. 

1628.  But  don’t  you  think  that  if  this  river  was  pro- 
perly preserved  and  the  salmon  fishery  properly 
developed  it  would  be  sufficiently  wealthy  to  support 
itself? — I am  afraid  not.  I don’t  see  how  it  would. 

1629.  You  don’t  think  so  ? — No  ; we  only  pay  the 
bailiffs  small  wages.  The  only  bailiff  I have  is  paid  12s. 
a week,  and  that  is  not  sufficient  at  all.  We  should 
have  to  pay  them  16s.  or  18s.  a week. 

1630.  But  if  the  rental  was  so  much  increased  by  the 
profitable  development  of  the  river  and  the  putting 
down  of  all  this  poaching  and  destruction  of  fish,  the 
contributions  on  the  rental  would  supply  the  Conser- 
vators with  sufficient  funds  to  protect  the  river  ? — Yes  ; 

I don’t  know.  Is  it  as  regards  our  river  here,  the 
upper  waters? 

1631.  Yes? — I am  afraid  not.  I don’t  think  so.  In 
the  first  place  that  would  have  to  be  a compulsory 
rate,  and  if  it  was  I don’t  think  it  would  have  the 
effect  you  say,  because,  you  see,  it  would  cost  a good- 
deal  of  money  outside  the  lower  harbour  entirely ; it 
would  cost  us  a terrible  lot  of  money ; and  again  our 
trout  fisheries  in  the  tributaries  have  a right  to  be 
preserved. 

1632.  But,  before  leaving  this  subject,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  reconstitute  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators in  such  a way  as  to  give  them  a little  more 
authority  in  these  matters  and  enable  them  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  river  more  satisfactorily? — I 
don't  know  that  they  could  do  this  themselves,  but  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
might  be  improved.  I suggest  that  the  Board  at 
present  contains  too  many  ex-officio  members.  I con- 
sider that  men  who  are  riparian  owners,  and  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  river,  should  have  a voice  in  the 
representation  on  the  Board. 

1633.  They  have  not  it  at  present? — No,  the  ex- 
officio  members  are  the  Board  at  present. 

1634.  The  elected  members  represent  the  licence 
holders? — Yes;  there  are  only  six  elected  men  on  the 
Board,  three  for  the  upper  and  three  for  the  lower 
waters. 

1635.  And,  of  course,  proprietors  may  or  may  not  be 
ex-officio  members? — Well,  they  may  or  may  not.  In 
15  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  interest  of  ex-officio 
members  in  the  river  is  very  small.  Now,  one  of  the 
principal  proprietors  is  Mr.  Nettles.  He  owns  a fishery 
worth  £100  a year.  He  has  a great  interest  in  the 
river,  and  he  is  not  on  the  Board. 

1636.  So  that  you  think  there  is  something  to  be 
desired  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board? — And  there 
are  farmers  round  here  getting  £50  for  their  water, 
and  they  have  not  a say  in  it,  and  I think  they  ought 
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Chairman — continued. 

to.  I think  they  ought  to  have  a voice  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Board.  If  they  are  paying  so  much 
for  the  preservation  of  the  river,  I think  they  ought 
to  have  something  to  say. 

1637.  That,  of  course,  would  make  a much  more 
powerful  Board  of  Conservators? — Yes,  it  would. 

1638.  Now,  as  to  the  tributaries  in  those  upper 
reaches,  are  there. trout  in  them? — We  have  two  rivers 
here,  and  I don’t  think  they  can  be  beaten  anywhere 
if  there  was  any  sort  of  decent  preservation.  They  are 
really  good  rivers,  but,  unfortunately,  the  run  of 
trout  has  been  small.  A few  years  ago  you  got  a fine 
basket.  You  got  five  or  six  dozen,  but  they  all  run 
from  two  ounces  to  four.  You  occasionally  get  a pound 
or  from  one  and  a-half  pound  to  two  pound  trout. 

1639.  Are  they  poached? — I would  not  say  that  they 
have  been  poached,  but  where  there  has  been  a deep 
pool,  the  pools  have  been  poisoned  for  salmon  and  the 
trout  have  been  destroyed. 

1640.  And,  therefore,  the  poisoning  of  the  salmon 
destroys  the  trout  fishing? — To  be  sure  it  does. 

1641.  But  there  are  other  reaches  of  the  river  where 
there  are  no  pools,  and  where  salmon  do  not  lie  in 
the  fishing  season? — Oh,  there  are,  yes. 

1642.  Well,  could  these  be  developed  as  trout 
streams? — Well,  the  best  trout  rivers  are  not  salmon 
rivers  with  us  here,  but,  to  be  sure,  they  could.  I think, 
myself,  that  a good  deal  more  could  be  made  of  the 
salmon  fishing  by  those  farmers.  They  have  a habit 
of  spoiling  pools  by  taking  stones  out  of  them,  as 
if,  for  instance,  a man  is  building  a labourer’s  cot- 
tage. This  happened  two  or  three  years  ago  in  one  of 
my  pools.  A man  sold  a lot  of  stones  out  of  this  pet  pool 
in  this  river.  He  had  them  withdrawn  and  spoiled  the 
pool ; and  he  would  not  do  it  now,  and  he  is  anxious  to 
get  it  back  again  into  its  original  condition,  because  lie 
owns  the  pool  now,  and  he  did  not  at  that  time.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  lay  out  the  pool ; and  I think  it  would 
be  well  if  men  of  experience — you  have  plenty  of  them 
in  Scotland — were  sent  over  by  the  Department  as 
instructors  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  as  to 
how  they  should  lay  out  these  pools  in  various  places. 
You  would  get  two  miles  of  the  river,  and  you  would 
only  perhaps  get  a pool  in  a mile. 

1643.  After  all,  whatever  regulations  may  be  made 
in  a voluntary  way,  you  must  have  some  authority  that 
people  can  see  and  conform  to? — Yes. 

1644.  And  that  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Conser- 
vators?— I say  their  powers  ought  to  be  in  every  way 
increased. 

1645.  Extended? — Extended. 

1646.  There  is  free  fishing  on  these  tributaries? — 
Yes,  and  on  the  Lee  also. 

1647.  And,  of  course,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  who  have  the  banks  of  these  tributaries  to 
make  this  a rentable  property? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 
They  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rents  for  them  if 
they  could. 

1648.  But  until  it  is  worth  it  they  would  not  get 
rent? — Quite  so. 

1649.  And  till  it  is  preserved  it  won’t  be  worth  it? — 
No. 

1650.  The  free  fishing  would  not  be  the  difficulty, 
but  the  preservation  ? — Well,  as  regards  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  trout  the  only  way  I can  see  out  of  that 
would!  be  for  the  river  to  be  open  for  so  many  days 
in  the  week  free  and  experimented  on  for  a few  years. 
I am  sure  that  if  the  farmers  agreed  to  open  the  river 
to  trout  anglers  who  have  got  their  own  time,  and  could 
go  out  angling  twice  a week,  if  they  went  out  twice  a 
week  and  killed  big  baskets,  I am  sure  everybody  would 
conform  to  it  as  you  suggest,  and  they  could  have 
these  two  rivers  open  for  so  many  days  in  the  week, 
and  I am  sure  the  fishing  would  improve,  provided 
that  poisoning  is  stopped,  and  everything  would  get 
better;  and  the  recent  legal  decision  may  affect  this 
question  materially. 

1651.  It  is  now  held  to  be  a malicious  injury? — It 
is;  yes;  and  I think  that  the  Board  ought  to  get  some 
contribution  from  that  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
fishery.  It  is  not  the  law  at  present,  but  I think  it 
would  be  well  if  it  was  the  law  that  any  sum  that  was 
awarded  under  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act  should  go 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  river. 

1652.  Have  there  been  any  hatcheries  on  these 
rivers? — No;  none  whatever. 


Chairman — continued. 

1653.  What  do  you  think  of  that? — Well,  I have  had 
no  experience  of  them,  and  I don’t  know  anything 
about  them.  In  Gouganne  Barra,  where  the  Lee  flows 
out,  they  tried  rainbow  trout  some  years  ago,  and 
they  spoiled  the  lakes  and  they  spoiled  the  fishing.  It 
is  now  getting  back  to  its  original  condition. 

1654.  Did  it  spoil  the  fishing? — Well,  the  fishing 
after  that  for  two  or  three  years  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

1655.  Do  you  know  how  it  happened  ? — They  say  the 
rainbow  trout  ate  up  all  the  others. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

1656.  And  what  became  of  the  rainbow  trout? — 
They  disappeared,  too. 

1657.  That  is  very  curious.  Do  they  not  catch  rain- 
bow trout  there  now  ? — Very  few  now. 

1658.  Did  they  first  eat  up  all  the  others? — Yes. 

1659.  And  then  they  died  themselves? — I don’t 
know  what  happened  themselves. 

Chairman. 

1660.  Have  you  any  pike? — Yes;  Inchigeela  Lake  is 
teeming  with  them.  There  was  a letter  in  the  papers 
last  year  about  it,  and  there  was  a long  discussion 
about  giving  a reward  of  a shilling  a pike  to  the  men 
that  killed  them,  but  it  never  went  any  further.  I 
think  if  the  thing  was  worked  by  a local  committee  in 
connection  with  the  Board  it  would  work  all  right. 
It  is  mournful  to  see  the  place  so  full  of  them  as  it  is. 
The  lakes  are  very  extensive.  They  are  about  five 
miles  long — four  or  five — and  in  some  places  they  are 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide. 

1661.  Are  those  lakes  supplied  by  streams  or  springs? 
— The  Lee  flows  through  them. 

1662.  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  very  valuable? — They  would  if  the  pike  were  exter- 
minated out  of  the  place.  Then  they  would  be  the 
most  valuable  asset  that  could  possibly  be — very  valu- 
able. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

1663.  Are  there  any  pike  in  the  river? — Oh,  there 
are;  yes. 

1664.  They  come  down  from  the  lakes? — Yes,  and 
there  are  a good;  many  of  those  cormorants  on  the 
river,  too,  and  they  spoil  the  main  river  to  a great 
extent.  You  see  them  on  the  two  rivers. 

1665.  You  don’t  let  them  breed  there? — We  try  to 
exterminate  them  as  much  as  possible. 

1666.  Are  there  islands  in  Inchigeela? — Just  one 
little  one. 

1667.  And  is  that  full  of  cormorants? — I don’t  know 
that  they  are  up  there,  but  we  have  them  upon  the 
Lee,  a jolly  sight  too  many. 

1668.  With  regard  to  the  early  opening  of  the 
season  here,  you  open  your  season  for  salmon  and  trout 
on  the  1st  of  February.  Surely,  that  is  much  too 
early  for  trout? — We  think  it  is  too  early  for  every- 

1669.  When  do  the  trout  get  into  condition? — The 
middle  of  March. 

1670.  Not  before  ? — No ; well,  we  go  out  about  the 
1st  of  March  just  to  commence  practice,  or  the  latter 
end  of  February. 

1671.  When  do  you  stop  fishing  for  trou'v*'-  —Well 
they  fish  on  to  about  September,  to  whenever  we  get 
the  floods,  but  when  the  sheep-washing  commences  it 
spoils  our  fishing  here  to  a great  extent. 

1672.  At  the  end  of  September  would  you  catch 
trout? — Very,  very  few  go  out  so  late  as  that.  I 
think  the  season  ought  to  close  about  the  12th  of 
September  mysolf  for  everything,  because  it  would 
improve  everything.  There  is  nothing  pulled  out, 
only  heavy  old  fish  that  are  useless. 

1673.  With  regard  to  those  lakes  where  the  pike  are, 
are  there  shallow  places  and  sedgy  banks? — There  are, 
sir,  sedgy  banks. . 

1674.  Don’t  you  know  that  you  can  diminish  the 
pike  enormously  by  catching  them  with  nets  when  they 
are  spawning  in  the  shallow  places? — I don’t  know 
that  there  has  been  a net  up  there  at  all.  There  has 
never  been  an  attempt  to  kill  them  off. 

1675.  I know  myself  two  lakes  where  the  pike  are 
kept  down  by  that  process  only,  by  netting  them  in 
the  spawning  season  in  the  places  where  they  go  to 
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spawn;  and  by  killing  so  much  every  day  in  the  nets 
you  can  keep  down  the  pike  so  much  that  they  cannot 
flourish.  Could  not  that  be  tried  ?■ — Who  is  to 

try  it?  There  is  nobody  up  there  to  try  it, 

because  the  interest  is  nil.  There  is  no  rent  up 
there  and  there  is  no  sport.  There  is  a boat  on  the 
lake,  and  anybody  who  goes  there  goes  for  pleasure, 
not  for  fishing,  and  nobody  catches  pike,  and  if  the 
pike  were  exterminated  there  would  be  very  good  fish- 
ing there. 

1676.  Who  owns  the  banks  of  those  lakes? — The  far- 
mers. All  the  land  up  there  has  been  purchased,  and 
I assume  that  the  fishing  rights  were  practically  nil. 
That  is  so  at  present. 

1677.  Could  not  we  get  a combination  among  the 
riparian  owners  up  there — could  not  that  be  brought 
about  by  the  Board  of  Conservators? — We  tried  to  get 
something  tangible  in  that  way  done,  but  it  stopped 
there ; it  was  never  done. 

1678.  Not  yet? — No. 

1679.  With  regard  to  this  upper  part  of  the  river 
which  is  so  dangerous,  where  the  fish  are  spawning 
and  where  you  said  you  want  more  police,  could  not 
that  be  looked  after  by  the  riparian  owners? — Not  at 
present,  because  the  rivers  are  not  good  enough  to 
let.  If  the  river  was  laid  out  as  I have  suggested, 
every  bit  of  the  river  would  be  valuable. 

1680.  You  propose  that  a reward  should  be  given  to 
a man  coming  in  to  give  information? — Certainly,  I 
would. 

1681.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  get  it  from  the  people 
up  there  on  the  river  banks? — You  can’t  get  it  there, 
but  a man  would  come  in  here  to  tell  you,  and  he  is 
afraid  to  speak  to  you  there,  because  it  would  be 
known.  He  would  be  seen  talking  to  you.  I am 
afraid  the  farmers,  if  the  river  is  poisoned  up  there, 
won’t  look  for  compensation,  because  they  would  be 
afraid.  As  regards  an  individual  reward  to  a man 
coining  in  and  giving  information  to  the  police  officer, 
he  is  all  right.  The  police  officer  would  know  very 
well  if  the  man  was  off  his  head  and  whether  the  thing 
was  good  or  not,  and  he  would  not  give  the  reward 
if  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  foundation  for  it;  and 
if  there  was  he  would  use  his  own  discretion  as  to 
giving  the  reward. 

1682.  Do  you  say  that  the  trout  fishing,  apart  from 
the  salmon  fishing,  is  a valuable  item? — It  is  most 
valuable,  and  on  Sundays  about  a hundred  anglers 
from  Cork  come  out  here  by  the  Macroom  line. 

1683.  To  fish  this  river? — Yes. 

1684.  You  say  the  trout  run  to  what  size  here? — 
You  will  get  them  up  to  a pound,  occasionally  up  to 
two.  An  average  basket  would  be  two  to  four  ounces 
in  general. 

1685.  That  is  nothing  at  all? — Yes,  and  they  have 
got  a habit  here  of  catching  small  trout  and  small 
salmon  fry.  They  are  under  an  ounce.  Some  of  the 
trout  are  bigger. 

1686.  Some  of  them  bigger? — Yes,  and  they  would 
fish  here  with  the  May  fly. 

1687.  Does  the  natural  May  fly  come  up  here? — Oh, 
it  does  here.  They  occasionally  dap  here. 

1688.  It  occasionally  comes  on  the  lake  of  Inchi- 
geela? — As  regards  Inchigeela,  the  fishing  there  has 
been  very  small  owing  to  the  pike.  A man  will  not 
go  to  fish  the  Inchigeela  lakes,  but  will  fish  the 
Paudeen  and  get  a very  fine  basket.  That  is  one  of 
the  tributaries  that  you  will  get  a very  good  basket  on. 

1689.  You  take  only  a five  years’  lease  from  those 
people? — That  is  so. 

1690.  You  never  take  it  for  longer? — Oh,  they  cer- 
tainly won’t  let  it  to  you  for  longer. 

1691.  When  they  net  pools  for  salmon  I suppose  the 
meshes  are  not  small  enough  to  take  small  trout? — 
Oh.  they  never  trouble  much  about  taking  trout. 
Sometimes  trout  get  in  the  salmon  net. 

1692.  They  don't  want  trout? — If  they  got  them,  I 
suppose,  they  would'  throw  them  away. 

1693.  They  only  poison  the  trout?-*— Yes. 

1694.  I suppose  the  people  who  poison  the  trout  do 
not  care  about  the  trout,  they  only  think  of  the 
salmon? — I don’t  think  they  ever  simply  poison  for 
trout;  they  poison  the  pool,  though;  and  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  £ s.  d.,  and  they  like  to  make  a £5  note,  and 
they  are  merely  local  lazy  people  who  won’t  work  and 
kill  the  fish  in  close  time  and  kill  a lot  of  spawning 
fish,  and  these  fish  are  gambled  in  public-houses,  and 
they  get  five  shillings. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

1695.  Is  it  perfectly  well  known  to  you  that  it  spoils 
the  form  of  the  pool? — It  spoils  the  particular  form 
of  the  bed  of  the  pool,  and  in  Lord  Bandon’s  water 
a pool  is  worth  nothing  since  it  was  disturbed. 

1696.  How? — In  that  particular  instance  they  drew 
stones  out  of  it,  and  the  pool  is  gone. 

1697.  They  damaged  the  pool? — Yes. 

1698.  They  made  it  a bad  lying  place? — Oh,  spoiled 
it.  It  was  a very  fine  pool  before.  Pools  every  year 
don’t  fish  the  same.  I know  a pool  that  was  well  fished 
last  year  and  fished  very  badly  this  year 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

1699.  With  regard  to  the  nets,  have  you  seen  any 
of  the  nets  yourself  ? — Miles  of  them ; I have  seen  them 
in  Cork,  six  or  eight  miles  of  them,  a year  ago. 

1700.  Are  those  any  of  the  nets  that  you  spoke  of 
as  having  been  used  in  the  upper  waters? — I have 
never  looked  at  that.  I could  not  say  that  they  have 
been  used.  I have  never  looked  at  it.  It  is  an  ordi- 
nary salmon  net.  They  get  them  down  in  Cork. 

1701.  Have  they  much  netting  in  those  places  where 
stakes  have  been  driven  into  the  river? — Oh,  they  will 
get  them  up.  If  we  had  sufficient  money  we  would 
drive  stakes  all  the  river  up.  They  have  tried  their 
hand  to  hitch  places  down  the  Lee,  but  they  have  not 
been  hitched,  and  in  places  that  have  been  hitched 
they  pull  the  stakes  out,  and  I hope  to  get  them  down, 
but  we  can't  do  that  work  till  the  end  of  July  or 
August. 

1702.  It  does  not  take,  a great  deal  to  prevent 
netting? — Oh,  they  will  watch  the  river  jolly  well.  The 
waters  are  even  watched  from  the  time  they  get  up  till 
they  go  to  bed.  In  fact  Chief  Inspector  Futter,  who 
came  here  about  two  years  ago,  was  the  only  man  that 
could  grapple  with  them  at  all.  He  was  before  you 
last  week,  and  gave  evidence  in  Cork. 

1703.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  trout  which 
may  be  caught? — I should  say  the  limit  would  be  two 
pounds. 

1704.  How  many  Conservators  have  you  on  the 
Board? — I suppose,  including  the  ex-officio  members 
and  all,  there  would  be  twenty — from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
I think.  Now,  of  that  number,  five  attended  a most 
important  meeting  on  Saturday. 

1705.  You  have  six  elected  members? — Yes,  there 
are  six  elected  members  on  the  Board. 

1706.  How  many  ex-officio  members? — I suppose 
there  would  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  so.  I am 
not  quite  certain. 

Chairman. 

1707.  There  are  twenty -one  members  altogether? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

1708.  There  is  a good  deal  of  free  fishing  upon  this 
river  about  here? — What  sort  of  fishing? 

1709.  Free  fishing? — What  sort  of.  fishing,  trout  or 
salmon  ? 

1710.  I mean  that  there  is  plenty  of  free  fishing  for 
trout? — Trout,  and  for  salmon  also. 

1711.  For  both?— Yes. 

1712.  Well,  has  there  been  any  tendency,  since  land 
purchase  took  place,  to  limit  the  free  fishing? — Farmers 
are  trying  to  get  rents  for  places,  do  you  see,  if  they 
can  get  them.  The  tendency  is,  if  they  have  any 
property,  to  get  rent  for  it.  The  upper  Lee  and  the 
upper  Sullane  are  just  as  valuable  as  the  lower  Lee, 
if  the  preservation  was  right  and  if  we  had  the  fish. 

1713.  In  the  event  of  their  not  getting  rent,  they 
are  not  objecting  to  the  free  fishing? — Well,  some  of 
them  are,  and  some  of  them  are  not. 

1714.  It  is  a great  thing  for  the  Cork  people  to  have 
free  fishing? — Oh,  they  get  plenty  of  free  fishing. 

1715.  Both  for  salmon  and  trout? — Yes;  well,  trout 
is  not  restricted  in  any  way,  unless  a man  throws  a 
bait  very  close  to  a gentleman  who  is  fishing  the  water, 
and  he  may  send  his  gillie  to  ask  him  to  move  a bit 
up. 

1716.  But  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  manner 
of  fishing? — There  is  no  restriction.  I think  trawling 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

1717.  Is  it  all  fly  fishing  for  trout? — Fly  and  worm. 

1718.  You  were  talking  of  giving  a certain  number 
of  days  of  free  fishing  on  the  rented  waters.  Would  it 
be  well,  in  doing  that,  to - limit  it  to  fly-fishing,  and 
not  to  have  any  worms  or  any  bait  at  all.  Would  (Eat 
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Me.  Riohaed  C.  Williams — continued. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

injure  the  free  fishing  too  much? — In  Warrenscourt 
water,  where  there  used  to  be,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
good  preservation,  a gentleman  takes  separate  pools  on 
the  river,  and  preserves  the  best  pool  for  fly,  and  the 
fishing  there  is  satisfactory;  but  you  must  get  every- 
body to  agree. 

.1719.  You  were  talking  about  the  beginning  of  the 
close  time  being  rather  late? — Oh,  yes,  I think  so.  I 
do  not  see  any  advantage  whatever  to  be  gained  by 
fishing  up  to  the  4th  of  October,  and  hardly  anybody 
ever  fishes  so  late.  The  fish  at  that  time  are -of  no 
value,  utterly  useless. 

1720.  And  you  think  it  ought  to  be  changed? — Yes. 

1721.  Well,  we  never  have  been  asked  to  make  a 
change? — Still,  I don’t  see  any  advantage  in  it,  and 
the  river  is  open  too  long. 


[Maceoom. 


Chairman. 

1722.  You  think  it  is  opened  too  early  and  kept  open 
too  long? — Yes.  We  say  that  fishing  during  February, 
or  up  to  the  12th  of  February,  is  useless  to  us,  and  if 
the  river  was  not  opened  so  early  it  would  get  a chance 
of  being  stocked  with  larger  fish. 


Mr.  Cdlderwood. 

1723.  But  is  it  not  of  great  use  to  the  lower  men? — 
Yes,  it  is,  to  be  sure.  I suppose  they  get  two  shillings 
a pound  for  the  fish,  and  we  could  not  get  a fish  at  all. 
They  speak  of  their  interest,  not  of  ours.  I speak  of 
our  own  interest,  not  of  theirs. 


Mb.  Ohaeles  William  Ashe,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1724.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Ashe? — I reside 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Macroom,  at  Elm  Park, 
near  Kilcrea,  on  the  Cork  and  Macroom  line. 

1725.  Are  you  directly  interested  in  fishing  as  a 
fisherman  or  as  owning  property  in  the  district? — Oh, 
well,  as  a sportsman.  My  experience  is  really  as  a 
sportsman. 

1726.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself  ? — Yes,  I have 
been  an  ardent  fisherman  of  salmon  and  trout,  I may 
say,  for  twenty-five  years.  In  addition  to  that,  I may 
say  that  "I  am  a co-trustee  in  respect  of  a good  6almon 
fishery  on  the  Lee  about  three  miles  from  Macroom. 

1727.  Above  or  below  Macroom? — Below. 

1728.  I believe,  Mr.  Ashe,  that  you  have  been  acting 
for  a good  many  tenants  who  have  acquired  fishing 
rights  on  the  passing  of  estates? — I have  been  acting 
for  the  landlords. 

1729.  For  the  landlords  ? — For  the  landlords ; in 
some  very  few  instances  for  the  tenants. 

1730.  Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  objects  with 
which  we  are  holding  this  inquiry  is  to  ventilate  the 
question  of  the  future  as  regards  the  passing  of  these 
rights  t.o  tenants? — I do,  sir. 

1731'.  And  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  them  that, 
the  future  value  of  the  fishing  depends  upon  a com- 
bination of  those  rights  for  the  purpose  both  of  pro- 
tection and  of  letting  ? — Yes. 

1732.  You  are  aware  of  that? — I am  aware  of  that, 
sir. 

1733.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  perhaps 
three  ways  in  which  tenants  who  have  acquired  rights 
to  very  short  stretches  of  river  might  make  their 
rights  very  valuable.  One  is  to  sell  them  outright, 
another  is  to  let  them,  and  another  is  to  form  a com- 
bination among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  letting, 
bv  means  of  vesting  them  in  trustees  for  that  purpose. 
You  are  the  first  man  we  have  met  with  practical 
experience  in  this  subject.  Would  you  kindly  apply 
yourself  to  the  question  of  the  interest  of  the  tenants 
and  give  us  your  views? — Well,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  preservation  of  the  river 
that  the  riparian  owner,  as  I call  the  purchasing 
tenant  now,  should  at  all  times  have  an  interest  in  the 
river,  and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  the  tenants’  fishing  rights  bought. 

1734.  That  is  sold  outright? — Sold  outright.  Abso- 
lutely, because  I think  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  tlie  Purchase  Acts  is  that  you  have  now,  I may  say, 
from  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour  to  the  source  of  the 
Lee  studded  with  people  having  a pecuniary  interest 
in  the  river,  which  will  lie  unquestionably  a great  ad- 
vantage in  the  preserving  of  it.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  changes,  to  my  mind,  that  the  Acts  have  brought 
about  to  the  interest  of  the  fishing  industry. 

1735.  I will  put  it  in  this  way,  that  even  if  tenants, 
let  their  rights  for  a short  terminable  period  and  look 
forward  to  a future  letting  they  have  a present  interest 
in  making  the  fishing  valuable? — They  have,  that  is 
provided  it  is  not  too  long  a term. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1736.  Three  or  five  years,  say? — Well,  yes,  perhaps 
three  or  five  years.  I think  that  would  be  a reasonable 
term.  If  anything,  I should  say  that  perhaps  five 
years  would  be  a bit  too  long. 


Chairman. 

1737.  Now,  as  regards  combination  amongst  them- 
selves, have  you  had  experience  of  that? — I have  had 
no  experience  of  that,  and  I don’t  think  that  any 
combinations  have  existed  amongst  the  riparian 
owners  up  to  the  present. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1738.  In  this  country? — In  this  country.  The  only 
thing  approaching  it  would  be  the  defunct  Anglers’ 
Club,  and  that  is  not  what  you  allude  to. 

Chairman. 

1739.  No;  I am  talking  about  a combination 
amongst  the  riparian  proprietors? — There  has  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  anything  of  it  up  to  the  present 
on  the  River  Lee. 

1740.  Then,  so  far  as  things  have  gone  on,  all  that 
has  taken  place  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  inter- 
vention of  an  outsider,  who  takes  from  the  various 
tenants  their  rights  for  a term.  That  is  the.  way  it 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time? — Yes. 

1741.  Would  there  be  a difficulty  in  persuading 
tenants  to  combine,  where  such  an  outsider  would 
come  in? — I think  the  tenants  could  be  easily  per- 
suaded to  form  associations  for  the  preservation  of 
the  river  when  they  realise,  as  most  of  them  do  now. 
the  great  benefit  it  will  be  to  have  the  fishing  looked 
after.  I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
whatsoever  amongt  the  tenants  with  respect  to  form- 
ing associations  or  agreeing  to  any  proposition  of  the 
kind. 

1742.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  a difficult  question  how 
to  combine  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  the  vesting  of 
their  interests  in  a small  committee  of  themselves? — 
That  might  take  a bit  of  time  to  work.  I think, 
myself,  that  a tenant  once  he  has  become  the  owner  of 
a place  with  a valuable  interest  would  be  rather  slow 
to  part  with  that  at  present. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1743.  To  anyone? — To  anyone.  Well,  to  part  with 
it  without  a consideration. 

Chairman. 

1744.  Oh,  certainly.  But  what  was  crossing  my 
mind  was  this.  Assume  that  there  were  twenty  tenants 
now  on  an  estate  who  had  become  possessed  of  riparian 
ownership.  They  would  have  stretches  of  the  bank 
of  the  river?— Yes. 

1745.  And  supposing  they  combine,  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  vesting  their  interests  in  a committee 
who  would  pool  the  entire  value  of  the  fishing  rights 
for  the  purpose  of  renting,  and  who  would  make  a 
rateable  distribution  according  to  the  value  of  each 
man’s  portion  of  the  river? — Well,  I think  it  is  a thing 
that  should  work  by  time.  I don’t  think  that  the 
tenants,  now  that  they  know  the  value  of  their  fishing 
and  how  little  difficulty  they  have  in  letting  it,  would 
be  too  anxious  to  pool  their  fishings  at  present,  be- 
cause it  would  be  very  hard  to  put  a value  on  each 
man’s  fishing.  It  is  a very  hard  thing  to  do,  and  I 
think  it  would  work  out  hard  and  difficult  io  make 
them  agree  on  that  point. 
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Chairman — continued.  Chairman — continued. 


1746.  That  is  what  I want  to  come  to?— I think  it 
would. 

1747.  And  now,  Mr.  Ashe,  after  all,  the  man  who 
owns  a pool  will  only  keep  that  pool  valuable  by  having 
the  river  preserved  above  that  pool? — That  is  right. 

1748.  And  therefore  the  distribution  should  be 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the  fish  taken 
out  of  the  river  opposite  to  that  man’s  bank? — Quite 
right. 

1749.  Do  you  think  they  would  come  to  that  after  a 
time? — I think  they  would.  They  are  a very  reason- 
able body  and  a very  sensible  body,  but  perhaps  they 
require  to  see  the  advantages  before  they  grasp  them. 

1750.  There  has  been  some  idea  or  suggestion  that 
this  inquiry  might  result  in  some  abridgement  of  the 
tenants’  rights.  The  inquiry  is  really  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  tenants  to  realise  the  full  value  of  the 
property  that  comes  into  their  hands? — Yes,  I think 
some  rumour  of  that  has  gone  about,  because  I have 
been  asked  the  question  since  the  Committee  opened, 
“ was  there  any  fear  that  the  State  would  purchase  up 
the  interests?  ” 

1751.  Well,  I take  the  opportunity  of  telling  you 
that  the  object  is,  as  I have  said,  to  enlighten 
the  tenants  as  to  their  position,  so  that  they  might 
realise  the  full  value  of  any  property  that  they  may 
have  in  a river,  and,  of  course,  that  value  will  depend 
on  the  value  of  the  whole  river,  and  the  value  of  the 
whole  river  will  depend  upon  the  preservation? — 
Quite  so. 

1752.  That  is  so  ? — -That  is  so. 

1753.  Now,  as  a co-trustee,  what  have  you  to  say 
about  the  preservation  of  the  fish  on  the  river? — 1 
think  that  the  preservation  of  the  fish  on  the  river 
Lee  could  not  be  worse  than  it  is  at  the  present  time — 
could  not  be  worse.  When  I say  that,  I have  in  my 
mind  the  tremendous  destruction  of  salmon  and  trout 
by  poisoning.  Of  course,  stroke-hauling  and  netting 
are  bad  practices.  Netting  a good  pool  will  damage 
it,  I think,  perhaps  for  three  or  four  days.  I should 
say  netting  would  come  next  to  poisoning,  in  my 
opinion,  and  the  practice  of  spearing  is  confined  to  a 
portion  of  the  close  season  time  when  spawning  fish 
run  up  the  small  rivers  to  spawn.  It  is  very  hard,  I 
quite  admit,  to  get  information  which  will  lead  to  a 
successful  prosecution.  One  idea  here  is  really  to 
decline  to  help  the  prosecution.  The  people  don’t 
like  to  come  forward  and  help  prosecutions  of  the 
kind,  but  I think  that  inclination  will  certainly  grow 
less,  when  we  have -the  property  in  the  fishing  trans- 
ferred now  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  and  I 
think  there  will  be  a very  serious  effort,  a very 
good  effort,  a very  wholesome  effort,  to  stop  all  that 
poisoning  and  illegal  fishing,  and  to  give  evidence  if 
there  is  any  illegal  fishing.  I think  it  is  bound'  to 
be  so. 

1754.  Now,  Mr.  Ashe,  much  depends  upon  the  steps 
that  are  taken  to  apprehend  those  who  are  breaking 
the  law.  It  has  been  stated  here,  and  you  also  have 
told  us  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  condition 
of  this  river? — Nothing. 

1755.  That  is  likely  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
money? — It  is,  no  doubt,  to  begin  with. 

1756.  To  begin  with? — To  begin  with.  I should  6ay 
efficient  bailiffs. 

1757.  Of  course,  you  can’t  have  an  efficient  bailiff, 
or  bailiffs  at  all,  without  money  ? — True. 

1758.  And  you  have  heard  the  Conservators  say 
that  the  proportionate  contributions,  outside  the  rate- 
able collection,  are  small? — Yes. 

1759.  And  that  their  income  is  small  ? — Yes. 

1760.  Have  you  thought  over  any  way  by  which  a 
larger  income  might  be  obtained  ? — I think  there  ought 
to  be  an  assessment  on  the  different  values  of  the 
fisheries.  I think  that  is  the  only  way  to  come  at  it, 
and  I think  it  ought  to  be  vested  in  some  Board  that 
would  be  able  to  make  the  assessment  and  to  make  it  a 
compulsory  one.  There  was  a voluntary  effort  made 
here  some  years  ago  to  have  each  riparian  owner  con- 
tribute according  to  the  value  of  his  fishery.  It  has 
worked  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  not  a success;  so  I 
should  say  the  only  way  would  be  to  have  somebody 
making  the  assessment  and  putting  a rate  on  that 
assessment. 

1761.  But  after  all  it  strikes  one  that  the  Conserva- 
tors if  they  were  a little  more  representative  might  be 
the  administering  body  that  would  do  that? — Cer- 
tainly, I should  say  they  would  be  the  proper 


body,  but  I do  not  agree  with  the  method  of 
representation  at  the  present  time.  I think  the 
elected  members  on  the  Board  ought  to  be  elected 
by  the  owners  of  the  fisheries,  and  not,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, by  the  licence-holders.  The  licence-holder  is  a 
gillie  paid  by  the  day.  He  is  also  an  Englishman  or  a 
Scotchman  that  comes  over  here  perhaps  for  a season 
or  two.  Well,  that  is  not  what  I would  call  a whole- 
some representation  o S the  interests  of  the  fishery 
owners.  I think  the  elected  members  should  be  elected 
by  the  riparian  owners. 

1762.  It  was  suggested  that  a special  method  of 
representation  by  vote  should  bo  adopted — that  a man 
should  have  votes  according  to  the  value  of  his  fishery. 
Do  you  agree  with  that?— I think  that  ought  to  be  so 

1763.  That  is  to  say  that  you  would  not  give  a man 
who  had  a very  small  interest  the  same  power  of  elec- 
tion that  you  would  to  the  owner  of  a larger  fishery  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I think  that  would  be  a good  idea. 

1764.  Do  you  think  people  would  be  satisfied  with 
that?— Do  you  mean  would  the  owners  of  the  fisheries 
be  satisfied? 

1765.  Yes? — I think  so.  I think  that  is  a reason- 
able suggestion. 

1766.  Now,  as  a fisherman,  of  course  you  are 
interested  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  I mean 
the  tributaries  ? — Yes,  the  entire  river. 

1767 . We  have  had  very  interesting  evidence  about 
the  possibility  of  development  of  the  trout  streams  ? — 
Yes. 

1768.  And  do  you  think  that  that  object  might  be 
pursued  with  advantage  and  profit? — Certainly,  I think 
if  the  trout  fisheries  in  this  district  were  preserved  and 
looked  after  it  would  be  an  enormous  asset  to  the 
country.  I remember  twenty-five  years  ago,  when, 
perhaps,  the  poisoning  was  considerably  less  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time,  I had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a really  good  basket  of  trout,  perhaps  four  or  five 
dozen  of  good  trout;  but  one  year’s  poisoning  will  affect 
the  river,  I should  say,  for  four  or  five  years  at  the 
very  least;  and  all  the  fivers,  every  one  of  the  small 
rivers  running  into  the  Lee  (well,  it  would  be  princi- 
pally from  Macroom  and  upwards),  are  good,  and 
every  one  of  them  affords  excellent  sport  in  trout  fish- 
ing. 

1769.  Do  I take  it  from  you  that  this  poisoning  has 
increased  of  late  years? — No,  I do  not  think  it  has. 
If  anything  it  has  diminished  somewhat  since  Land 
Purchase,  but  the  traces  of  it  are  still  there.  We 
had  the  poisoning  fairly  bad  perhaps  a dozen  year? 
ago,  but  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  I should  think 
we  have  not  had  it  to  such  an  extent. 

1770.  We  are  told  dynamite  is  used  in  some  places? — 
Yes;  a rather  interesting  occurrence  came  under  my 
notice  when  I was  living  in  a place  called  Ashton.  I 
am  a trustee  for  it.  I remember  one  summer’s  morn- 
ing, about  four  or  five  o’clock,  I was  awakened  by  a 
loud  report  on  the  river,  which  flows  quite  near  the 
house,  and  I did  not  mind  it,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  to  get  up  and 
look  at  the  river,  and  I looked  out  and  saw  four  or 
five  chaps  round  a big  pool,  which  apparently  was 
dynamited,  and  I took  it  for  granted  that  that  was 
what  happened.  That  was  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
it  was  done  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  River  Lee. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1771.  You  say  you  heard  the  sound? — I heard  the 
report  of  the  explosion. 

Chairman. 

1772.  Did  you  see  them  getting  any  salmon  after- 
wards?— I did  not  see  what  happened.  I was  too  far 
to  see  what  happened.  I merely  saw  the  fellows  on 
the  _ side  of  the  pool ; but  dynamiting  is  carried 
on  in  all  parts  of  the  river  where  salmon  frequent. 
There  is  no  netting  to  any  great  extent  above 
Macroom,  but  I believe  there  is  a considerable  amount 
of  netting  up  at  Ballincollig,  and  there  is  some  netting 
possibly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrigadrohid,  about 
six  miles  from  here. 

1773.  And  I suppose  there  are  people  interested  in 
this  netting  and  in  getting  the  fish  down  to  Cork?— Oh, 

1774.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some  people  in  Cork 
who  supply  the  nets? — Possibly  there  are.  I believe 
there  are  people  interested  in  'it  in  Cork-  Of  course, 
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where  we  find  fishmongers  who  are  supposed  to  sell 
the  fish  at  the  full  market  value  doing  it  at  considerably 
reduced  prices,  we  conclude  that  they  have  a pecuniary 
interest  in  it. 

1775.  Now,  is  there  any  other  branch  of  this  subject 
that  you  would  like  to  give  us  any  information  about? — 
There  is  one  matter  that  I should  like  to  mention,  and 
that  is  the  trout  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lnchi- 
geela.  It  is  a beautiful  lake  district,  embracing, 
perhaps,  five  or  six  miles,  from  Inehigeela  to  Ballin- 
carrig,  and  if  the  trout  were  preserved  there,  and 
the  place  were  looked  after,  it  would  afford  an  amount 
of  sport. 

1776.  As  on  the  lakes  in  Westmeath? — Well,  I have 
no  experience  of  the  lakes  of  Westmeath,  but  I have 
a good  deal  of  experience  of  the  lakes  of  Kerry,  for  I 
have  fished  them,  and  I think  this  would  be  quite  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  the  lakes  in  Kerry. 

1777.  And  would  attract  people? — And  would  attract 
an  amount  of  people.  It  is  a beautiful  district,  and 
I don’t  think,  you  know,  that  poisoning  would  affect 
that  district  so  much.  You  cannot  well  poison  a lake, 
and  they  don’t  bother  about  the  small  rivers. 
Poisoning,  I think,  is  not  carried  on  to  any  extent  at 
all  in  the  small  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inclii- 
gecla,  and  the  one  thing  that  would  help  the  fishing 
there  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  pike  in  Inehigeela 
lake.  If  that  were  done  it  would  be  a lovely  district' 
for  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  come  and 
reside  there,  and  I am  certain  it  would  be  a very 
great  advantage  if  some  effort  was  made  to  stock  that 
lake  with  trout. 

1778.  Have  you  had  any.  experience  in  the  way  of 
hatcheries? — No;  I have  never  made  hatcheries. 

1779.  As  regards  the  promotion  of  trout  fishing,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  might  improve  these  lakes 
and  rivers? — It  would,  certainly,  and  it  would  be  very 
easily  done.  It  ought  to  be  very  easily  done  in  Inehi- 
geela. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1780.  I don’t  know  whether  you  heard  what  I said 
about  the  killing  of  the  pike  in  the  lake  of  Inehigeela. 
Did  you  hear  what  was  said? — I did  not  quite  catch 
what  you  said. 

1781.  What  I said  was,  that  I know  large  lakes 
that  are  trout  lakes,  and  in  which  there  are  pike,  and 
where,  by  carefully  netting  the  spawning  pike  in  the 
shallows  in  the  lake  where  they  are  known  to  spawn, 
they  are  able  to  keep  down  the  pike? — That  would  be 
a very  easy  method  of  doing  it. 

1782.  Quite  easy,  and  I can  point  to  a lake  where 
that  is  done,  Sir  John  Leslie’s  lake  in  Donegal,  which 
is  a lake  about  twenty  miles  round? — That  would  be 
an  excellent  method  of  doing  it. 

1783.  And  that  would  be  an  easy  thing  and  a cheap 
thing  to  do? — Yes. 

1784.  You  know  the  state  of  the  Lee  at  present,  and 
you  knew  the  Lee  years  ago.  Was  not  the  fishing 
very  much  better  then? — Yes;  when  I started  twenty- 
five  years  ago  it  would  not  surprise  me  a bit  to  kill 
four  or  five  fish  a day;  and  I would  consider  myself 
lucky  now  if  I averaged  one  fish  a day. 

1785.  And  that  applies  to  every  river  in  Ireland? 
Witness- — I only  know  one  river  in  Ireland  that  has 
kept  up  to  its  old  level,  and  I know  a great  many. 

1786.  So  that  there  may  be  general  causes?— Yes. 

1787.  Now,  you  have  a number  of  riparian  owners 
with  small  pieces  of  the  river,  and  you  say  they  are  a 
most  reasonable  and  sensible  body  of  people? — I do;  I 
think  they  can  see  their  interest  quite  as  well  as  any- 
body. 

1788.  Yes,  what  we  have  come  a long  way  for? — 
That  may  be  so. 

1789.  Well,  when  you  have  one  man  with  a piece  of 
the  I'iver  50  yards  long  and  the  next  with  perhaps  500 
yards,  would  not  there  be  a difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
pooling  of  their  interests  to  get  them  to  see  that  the 
distribution  should  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  river  but  the  goodness  of  the  fishing  ? — I think 
I stated  that,  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty,  but 
I think  that  the  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  mere 
fact  of  trying  to  put  on  a valuation  that  would  please 
everybody. 

1790.  Well,  you  said  that  you  were  asked  whether 
the  State  has  any  ulterior  object  in  doing  all  these 
things,  and  any  intention  to  purchase  these  rights? 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

I said  I was  asked  by  some  of  the  riparian  owners  if 
that  was  the  intention. 

1791.  I don’t  think  the  State  has  the  smallest  idea 
of  acquiring  these  in  addition  to  its  other  responsi- 
bilities?— So  I said. 

1792.  What  a Home  Rule  Government  would  do  in 
acquiring  these  rights  is  another  question ; but  do  you 
ever  hear  of  a man  getting  fined  for  poaching  and 
going  round  and  getting  subscriptions  to  pay  the 
fine? — Yes,  continually. 

1793.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  body  of  the  people 
are  against  their  own  interests  in  the  matter  of  fish- 
ing?— It  is  like  being  “ agin  the  Government.” 

1794.  And  how  do  you  expect  that  those  people  who 
pay  the  fine  to  let  off  a poacher  would  join  in  protect- 
ing the  river? — Do  you  mean  what  remedy  I would 
suggest? 

1795.  Does  not  that  show  the  temper  of  the  people — 
that  you  cannot  get  at  them  yet? — I think  that  is  the 
general  idea  of  the  people,  to  try  and  come  to  the 
rescue  of  somebody,  to  help  when  one  is  in  trouble. 

1796.  Yes? — It  is  not  that  they  have  any  particular 
sympathy  with  the  poacher,  but  I think  it  is  the  idea 
that  whenever  a person  is  in  a difficulty  they  should 
help  him  out  of  it. 

1797.  But  it  is  a very  great  difficulty  in  the  present 
question,  because  when  prosecutions  take  place  you 
can’t  get  them  carried  through  with  effect? — Well, 
what  I would  suggest  would  be'to  have"  all  those  prose- 
cutions before  a Resident  Magistrate  alone;  and  an 
appeal  to  the  County  Court  Judge  sitting  alone;  and  I 
would  increase  the  penalty.  I think  that  would  be  a 
way  out  of  it.  It  is  not,  as  I say,  that  there  is  any 
desire  here  on  the  part  of  the  local  magistrates  not  to 
convict,  but  magistrates  are  like  everybody  in  the 
neighbourhood  here,  perhaps  inclined  to  show  leniency. 
It  is  a bad  thing  sometimes,  but  certainly  the  Bench 
here  show  a desire  to  convict  when  they  have  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  but  the  one  thing  I fear  is  a desire  to 
be  lenient  when  they  should  not  be  lenient. 

1798.  When  you  poison  a pool,  how  far  down  does 
that  poison  affect  the  river ?— Poison  with  spurge? 

1799.  Yes?— I have  seen  fish  dead  a quarter  of  a 
mile  off,  but  I could  not  say  whether  those  fish  had 
been  carried  down  or  not.  I could  not  say  farther 
than  that. 

1800.  Because  it  certainly  is  not  limited  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  where  it  is  put  into  the 
river,  and  the  flax-water  which  we  have  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and’  which  is  also  a bad  poison,  goes  a long 
way  down.  You  don’t  know  that? — I do  not  know, 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

1801.  This  question  has  been  referred  To  already 
about  the  fear  of  the  small  holders,  that  the  State 
mi  flit  purchase  these  fishing  rights.  That,  I take  it, 
shows  that  the  small  holders  have  a fear,  or  rather 
that  they  do  realise  the  value  of  these  rights? — I 
should  say  so.  I look  at  it  in  that  way. 

1802.  Do  you  think  that  is  a general  feeling  amongst 
them?— No,  I don’t  think  so. 

1803.  You  don’t  think  so?— Not  at  all. 

1804.  Might  it  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
river  that  they  have  got,  or  merely  a general  notion?— 
Oh,  I think  it  is  a rumour  that  got  out  all  of  a sudden. 
I never  heard  of  it  before  a few  days  ago.  I think  they 
do  not  really  know,  or  they  do  not  really  grasp,  the 
object  of  the  inquiry. 

1805.  But  they  do  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
fishery?— That  is' the  way  I look  at  it. 

1806.  Then,  I think,  you  spoke  about  a compulsory 
assessment? — Yes. 

1807.  And  a rate  on  that  compulsory  assessment,  to 
be  levied  by  the  Conservators? — Yes,  to  be  levied  by 
the  Conservators. 

1808.  But  you  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  com- 
position of  the  Board?— No;  certainly  not,  sir.  I 
could  not  believe  that  it  is  a wholesome  representation 
that  every  licence-holder  who  may  be  here  to-day  and 
away  to-morrow  should  have  a voice  in  the  election 
of  the  Board.  That  is  not  what  I consider  wholesome. 

1809.  Do  you  serve  on  the  Board  of  Conservators? — 

No,  sir,  I do  not.  . 

1810.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  pike  in  the  Inehi- 
geela lakes,' and  the  possibility  of  hatching  trout  there, 
yoq  would  haye  to  deal  with  the  pike? — Yes,  sir. 
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1811.  There  would  not  be  any  use  in  hatching  trout 
to  be  eaten  by  the  pike? — No,  you  must  first  get  rid 
of  the  pike. 

Mr.  Green. 

1812.  Of  course,  you  are  perfectly  aware,  from  your 
legal  knowledge,  that  there  are.  some  things  suggested 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  Department  to  do,  and  that 
there  are  other  things  suggested  which  would  require 
legislation  ? — Yes. 

1813.  For  instance,  such  a thing  as  the  levying  of  a 
rate  compulsorily,  that  could  not  bo  done  without 
legislation? — That  is  so,  sir. 

1814.  Now,  putting  aside  those  things  that  would 
necessitate  legislation,  and  looking  only  at  things  that 
the  Department  can  do,  that  arc  within  its  power  to 
do,  one  thing  suggested  was  to  change  the  close  time, 
and  make  the  salmon  fishing  cease  in  September  instead 
of  on  the  loth  of  October.  That  is  a thing  within  our 
powers,  if  we  are  asked  to  do  it,  but  there  are  always 
two  or  three  sides  to  these  questions? — Well,  I don’t 
find  any  fault  with  the  present  season. 

1815.  And,  perhaps,  you  do  not  quite  agree  with 
that? — One  objection  to  the  present  season  is  that  if 
the  opening  was  later  the  river  would  bo  better 
stocked,  and  we  would  have  better  fishing  in  the  upper 
waters.  Well,  that  might  be,  but  I think  it  would  be 
a hardship  if,  where  a portion  of  the  river  would  be 
fisliable,  you  would  close  that  because  the  entire  river 
was  not  fishable. 


1816.  There  were  associations  started  for  a short 
time  on  the  Inchigeela  lakes,  in  the  time  when  Father 
Hurley  was  there? — I believe  so. 

1817.  Quite  apart  from  anything  like  compulsory 
assessment,  could  not  that  be  tried  again,  could  not  an 
anglers’  association  be  established  up  there? — -I  think 
so,  and  I think  that  there  will  be  very  great  chances 
of  success  now  that  the  tenants  are  beginning  to  realise 
the  value  of  the  fishery.  I think  associations  of  that 
kind  will  be  easily  formed,  and  more  easily  kept  up 
than  heretofore. 

1818.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
subscribe  money  to  an  association,  than  to  subscribe  it 
for  assisting  the  Board  of  Conservators,  and  that  a 
larger  fund  could  be  got  in  in  that  way? — I think, 
possibly,  they  would  rather  support  an  association  they 
got  up  voluntarily,  than,  perhaps,  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 

1819.  Where  the  fund  was  their  own? — Quite  so. 

1820.  And  people  generally  like  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  funds?— Quite  so. 

1821.  Of  course  there  are  a number  of  associations 
throughout  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  things  they  do 
are  such  as  the  netting  of  pike,  for  instance,  the 
reducing  of  pike,  and  my  Department  are  always  ready 
to  assist  those  associations  financially,  and  they  have 
done  a good  deal  in  that  direction.  Do  you  think  an 
association  of  that  sort  might  be  established  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  Grainger,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1822.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Macroom. 

1823.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes,  I am. 

1824.  And  you  are  interested  in  fishing  ? — I am.  1 
have  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  been  a salmon  angler. 

1825.  Are  you  a proprietor  of  any  portion  of  these 
rivers? — No;  my  land  does  not  abut  on  the  river  at  all. 

1826.  Do  you  rent  a fishery  ? — I do  not.  I may  say 
that  I have  not.  fished  a great  deal  for  the  last  six  or 
eight  years,  but  before  that  I used  to  fish  with  the 
Anglers’  Club.  There  was  a club,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  formed,  the  Anglers’  Club,  and  I was  connected 
with  it  for  many  years. 

1827.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  Anglers’  Club,  please, 
and  the  effect  that  you  think  it  had  on  the  value  of  the 
river? — Well,  I assume  it  had  a very  good  effect  on  the 
river.  We  had  salmon  in  abundance  there.  I used  to 
fish  continually  when  I was  able  to  get  away  on  an 
open  day,  and  I continually  used  to  catch  three  fish 
a day — two  and  three  fish.  That  was  about  my  average 
at  the  time,  and  the  river  was  well  stocked,  because 
the  club  used  to  give  great  help  to  the  Conservators. 

1828.  Used  to  give  them  considerable  help  in  funds? 
— The  membei's  of  the  club  used  to  subscribe  £3  a year 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  open  day. 

1829.  Each  member  ? — Each  member  subscribed  £3. 
Yes. 

1830.  And  about  how  many  members  were  there  in 
the  club  ? — I know  that  there  used  to  be  a large 
number  of  members.  I know  the  income  used  to  bo 
£100  a year  at  least. 

1831.  Thirty  or  forty  members? — Thirty  or  forty 
members. 

1832.  Did  those  members  live  at  various  places  along 
the  river  ? — They  did,  and  a great  number  of  them 
in  the  City  of  Cork. 

1833.  And  I suppose  those  that-  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  exercised  all  their  influence  in  favour  of 
preservation  ? — They  did,  and  it  had  a very  great  effect 
on  the  river,  because  every  member  of  it  was  anxious 
to  put  down  poaching.  I took  a great  interest  in  the 
fishing  for  many  years,  and  I used  to  work  in  con- 
junction constantly  with  the  Conservators  and  look 
after  the  bailiffs  for  many  years. 

1834.  Now,  what  has  been  your  experience  in  later 
years — that  is,  in  regard  to  the  upper  river  and  the 
preservation  of  the  fishing? — As  regards  the  fish,  they 
have  decreased  in  numbers,  and  the  river  is  not  at  all 
what  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  the  Anglers’  Club. 
I do  not  mean  this  year,  but  up  to  a year  ago.  The 
river  is  fairly  well  stocked  this  year,  but  I understand 
that  it  is  not  at  all  what  it  used  to  be  in  former  years, 
in  the  time  of  the  Anglers’  Club.  I agree  with  what 


Chairman — continued. 

Mr.  Ashe  said  with  regard  to  the  number  of  fish  that 
you  could  catch  at  that  time.  You  would  not  eaten 
more  than  a third  of  that  number  at  present. 

1835.  Although  the  number  of  fish  is  not  so  large 
the  fisheries  on  the  river  have  of  late  years  increased 
in  value? — The  fisheries  have  increased  in  value. 

1836.  Rents  are  higher  now?— A great  deal  higher 

1837.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Ashe?— I 
did. 

1838.  You  also  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Williams?— I did. 

1839.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  what  they  said? 
— Well,  I do  as  regards  the  poisoning  of  the  river.  I 
mean  that  it  has  a terrible  effect  on  the  river.  I 
don’t  agree  with  what  Mr.  Ashe  said  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Inchigeela,  about  the  rivers  not  being 
poisoned,  for  the  principal  poisoning  of  the  River 
Lee  is  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  I am  now  speaking 
officially  upon  it.  because  I am  Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions 
here  also,  and  the  river  in  that  neighbourhood  for 
miles  near  Inchigeela  is  systematically  poisoned  a 
couple  of  times  every  year — I have  reason  to  know  it — 
and  numbers  of  fish  destroyed,  not  only  the  fish,  but 
the  salmon  fry.  It  is  really  cruel. 

1840.  Of  course  it  is.  Everything  is  destroyed?— 
It  is  cruel. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1841.  When  did  they  begin  doing  it? — A couple  of 
times  every  year ; it  has  been  done  for  many  years. 

1842.  Many  years? — Many  years,  and  there  is  no  im- 
provement in  it.  I am  sorry  I cannot  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Ashe  said,  that  of  late  there  was  an  improvement. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  improvement. 

1843.  And  that  it  is  an  old  practice?— It  is  an  old 
practice.  The  river  would  be  far  better  but  for  it. 

Chairman. 

1844.  They  poison  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
salmon? — For  the  purpose  of  taking  the  salmon. 

1845.  What  time  of  the  year  is  it  done? — About  this 
time,  about  the  month  of  May,  when  the  river  gels 
low  and  when  the  water  is  warm,  for  the  idea  is  that 
when  the  water  is  cold'  the  poison  does  not  take  much 
effect,  so  they  wait  till  the  water  gets  a little  warmer 
and  then  they  commence  poisoning,  and  when  the  fish 
are  valuable.  Later  on  the  fish  are  not  so  valuable 
as  they  are  now,  and  the  poisoning  not  only  affects 
the  salmon  but  the  fry.  I have  gone  on  the  river 
myself  after  its  being  poisoned,  and  it  was  lamentable 
to  see  the  shoals  of  fry  and  trout  destroyed. 
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loth  May,  1911.]  Me.  John  Gbainger — continued.  [Macuoom. 


Chairman — continued. 

1S46.  Is  there  any  public  feeling  against  this  thing  ? 
— Oh,  the  general  feeling  is  against  poisoning. 

1847.  And  by  what  class  of  persons  is  this  done? — 
Well,  we  have  had  prosecutions  from  time  to  time. 

1848.  That  is  the  reason  I ask  you.  As  Clerk  of 
Petty  Sessions  you  would  know? — -Oh,  yes,  young 
labourers  in  the  county  and  small  farmers  and  their 
sons.  Farmers’  sons  have  been  convicted  here,  and  I 
may  say  that  the  Bench  of  magistrates  are  most  deter- 
mined to  put  down  poisoning,  and  in  the  last  case  that 
we  had  they  inflicted  a fine  of  £10,  which  is  the  highest 
penalty,  on  every  man  convicted.  They  are  most 
anxious  to  put  down  that  system  of  poisoning,  and  as 
regards  our  magistrates  here,  I may  say  that  they  are 
determined  to  put  down  poaching. 

1849.  Of  course,  the  cases  must  be  brought  before 
them? — And  proved. 

1850.  And  they  must  have  sufficient  evidence? — 
Yes,  and  they  will  convict  when  the  cases  are  proved, 
and  they  give  the  highest  penalty  in  poisoning  cases. 
And  I wish  to  correct  another  matter  which  has  been 
stated,  that  in  some  cases  the  fines  have  been  reduced 
and  remitted  on  application.  I may  say  that  in  the 
poisoning  case  that  I refer  to  there  was  a petition 
sent  forward,  and  that  the  fines  were  not  reduced  for 
poisoning.  Whatever  may  occur  in  stroke-hauling 
cases,  my  own  experience  is  that  the  fine  is  never  re- 
duced in  poisoning  cases,  and  very  deservedly  so. 
And  may  I also  say,  sir,  as  a suggestion,  that  I think 
that  a fine  is  not  a sufficient  deterrent  in  the  case  of 
poisoning. 

1851.  That  the  man  should  get  imprisonment  without 
the  option  of  a fine? — I understand  that  in  England 
the  law  is  that  it  is  an  indictable  offence.  I may  be 
wrong,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

1852.  We  have  heard  that,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
so? — And  I may  say  from  my  experience,  that  it  would 
be  a great  improvement  in  the  law'  if  that  was  adopted 
here,  because  I have  no  sympathy  with  poisoning,  and 
that  is  the  feeling  here,  and  that  we  should  put  down 
poisoning  if  possible,  and  I think  it  should  be  made  an 
indictable  offence,  punishable  by  imprisonment  and 

1853.  And  then  you  would  have  it  sent  before  a 
jury? — Oli  yes,  sir,  and  I think  a jury  would  convict 
for  poisoning. 

1854.  Now,  the  witnesses  that  gave  evidence  against 
poisoning  and  against  netting,  and  against  other 
offences  on  the  river,  are  they  either  bailiffs  or  police, 
and  do  you  ever  have  an  independent  witness? — Very 
seldom. 

1855.  But  any  voluntary? — I don’t  think  so.  There 
is  another  system  that  they  adopt  here,  of  using  dyna- 
mite, which  is  most  destructive.  First  dynamite  is 
procured.  Persons  are  blasting  a good  deal  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  they  have  dynamite,  and  parties 
who  have  no  proper  use  whatsoever  for  it  get  it  in 
that  way,  and  it  is  used  very  extensively,  and  then 
you  are  aware  that  the  dynamite  is  very  destructive 
to  salmon. 

1856.  I believe  that  the  permission  to  have  that  or 
to  purchase  it,  w’hich  was  formerly  required  by  law 
is  now  not  necessary? — I believe,  sir,  that  the  law  is 
at  present  that  you  must  get  a certificate  from  the 
District  Inspector  of  Police  before  you  are  entitled  to 
it.  and  it  is  illegal  for  a man  to  have  it  in  his  posses- 
sion without  this  certificate,  and  we  have  had  a case 
here  within  the  last  tw'elve  months  where  dynamite 
w'as  found  in  their  possession,  and  it  is  against  the  law 
at  present. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1857.  Cannot  anybody  buy  dynamite? — No,  the  party 
must  have  a licence  to  go  and  buy  dynamite  at 
present. 

1S58.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity? — And 
no  limit  to  the  quantity. 

1859.  Could  not  a man  who  is  going  to  blast  give 
some  of  it  to  a poacher? — I have  used  some  for  blasting 
purposes  myself  on  my  own  farm  within  the  last  few 
years,  since  the  repeal  of  that  Act,  and  I had  to  get 
the  certificate  of  the  officer  of  police  before  I got  it,  in 
Cork. 

Chairman. 

1860.  What  Act? — The  Explosives  Act. 

1861.  That  is  what  I was  alluding  to? — The  Explo- 
sives Act  is  repealed. 


Chairman — continued'. 

1862.  And  now,  instead  of  that? — The  District  In- 
spector of  Police  issues  a certificate.  I had  to  get  one 
myself  when  I was  purchasing  it. 

1863.  Now,  is  there  any  other  point  that  has  not 
been  dealt  with  largely  by  the  two  previous  witnesses 
that  you  would  like  to  give  us  information  about? — 
Well,  sir,  I don’t  think  there  is,  except  as  regards  the 
Inchigeela  lakes.  I know  a good  deal  about  those  lakes, 
because  ancestors  of  mine  were  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  information  that  I have  received  at 
their  hands,  the  lakes  were  grand  trout  lakes  in  former 
years,  but  a good  many  years  ago  the  pike  got  into 
them,  and  when  the  pike  got  into  them  they  destroyed 
the  trout. 

1864.  Did  you  hear  of  rainbow  trout  being  intro- 
duced?— Well,  I heard  some  report  of  it,  but  I know 
the  pike  destroyed  the  trout;  and  they  were  great  trout 
lakes  at  one  time. 


Dr.  Maliaffy. 

1865.  We  have  got  hundreds  of  cases  of  that  kind. 
Did  you  hear  what  I said  about  the  killing  of  the 
pike? — Yes,  and  I should  say  that  that  would  be  the 
remedy,  to  kill  the  pike  if  possible.  I was  listening 
to  what  you  said,  and  what  suggests  itself  to  me  is, 
that  it  would  be  a very  good  way  to  take  the  spawn  of 
the  pike,  and  that  would  be  also  a very  good  way  to 
destroy  the  pike.  They  spawn  in  shallow  waters,  and 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  take  the  spawn. 

Chairman. 

1866.  What  my  colleague  suggests  is,  that  you  should 
take  the  pike  coming  to  spawn,  and  that  would  be  a 
better  way  to  do  it? — But  you  can't  do  it,  unfor- 
tunately, for  want  of  funds.  And  I also  wish  to  say 
that  the  funds  that  the  Conservators  have  are  entirely 
inadequate  for  what  they  have  to  do.  Here  we  have 
one  bailiff  in  this  district,  and  that  man  has  to  look 
after  sixty  or  eighty  miles  of  river.  It  is  ridiculous 
I should  say  that,  at  the  present  season,  you  would 
want  at  least  six  or  eight  bailiffs. 

1867.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
rating,  or  as  to  an  increase  of  the  valuation? — Well, 
sir,  I think  that  if  the  Department  financed  it  it  would 
be  a very  good  thing. 

1868.  If  the  Department  gave  more  money? — If  the 
Department  gave  more  money. 

1869.  They  are  not  ungenerous  at  present,  you 
know? — I know  they  are  not,  but  the  funds  of  the 
Conservators  are  wholly  inadequate,  and  it  is  quite 
idle  to  try  and  preserve  the  river  with  them.  And 
then,  in  the  spawning  season,  you  have  no  bailiff  here 
at  all;  but  take  the  last  season,  there  was  only  one 
bailiff  dealing  with  sixty  or  eighty  miles  of  spawning 
river,  and  I have  continually  seen  lights  on  the  river 
at  night,  and  the  fish  up  there  destroyed,  and  no  one 
there  to  look  after  them.  The  parts  of  the  river  that 
I speak  of  are  four  or  five  miles  from  a police  barrack, 
and  there  is  no  preservation  whatever,  and  not  a police- 
man can  be  seen  there,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a 
police  barrack  at  all  on  the  river,  and  one  man  can't 
be  expected  to  preserve  the  river,  and  what  you  want 
is  funds.  And  then,  as  regards  the  length  of  the 
season,  there  is  another  suggestion.  I quite  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Williams  said  as  to  the  closing  of  the 
season.  I have  caught  salmon  myself  about  the  close 
of  the  season  that  we  could  not  use,  and  I think  it 
would  be  a good  matter  for  the  fishing  if  it  was  closed 
one  month  earlier,  because  you  catch  a lot  of  fish  that 
are  practically  useless,  and  full  of  spawn.  And  then, 
as  regards  the  opening  of  the  river,  sir,  I am  speaking 
of  this  neighbourhood,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  not  to  have  it  opened  for  at  least  a fortnight 
after  the  1st  of  February,  because  then  you  would 
have  the  river  better  stocked,  and  the  anglers  would 
not  have  the  fish  scratched  and  jagged  coming  up  in 
the  river,  and  would  have  some  of  them  fresh,  and  it 
is  my  experience  that  you  would  have  a better  take 
here. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1870.  What  would  meet  your  views,  perhaps,  would 
be  to  have  a. different  season  on  the  lower  river? — No, 
sir,  I would  wish  to  have  one  season  for  the  whole. 
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\5th  May,  1911.]  Me.  John  Grainger — continued.  [Mackoom. 

Dr.  Maliaffy — continued.  Mr.  Calderwood. 


1871.  Surely  the  fish  come  up  earlier  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river? — Well,  at  present  the  fish  do  not 
come  up  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  much  earlier, 
but  I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  season 
opened  for  all  on  the  same  day.  I remember  when 
the  season  did  not  open  till  the  1st  of  March.  That 
was  a good  many  years  ago,  and  the  fishing  was 
better. 

1872.  You  have  a smaller  amount  of  fish,  but  I have 
some  doubt  whether  the  whole  cause  of  that  is  the 
dynamiting  and  poisoning  with  spurge  in  late  years. 
Many  rivers  in  Ireland  have  got  worse  without  any 
spurge  at  all,  and  the  only  cause  I can  assign  is  the 
net  fishing  at  the  mouth.  The  net  fishing  at  the 
mouth  has  increased  enormously  ? — Yes. 

1873.  There  are  100  nets  at  the  mouth  for  the  one 
there  was  in  former  times,  and  I think  that  is  a 
greater  cause  than  the  poisoning  ? — The  worst  cause  is 
that  the  young  fish,  the  fry,  are  poisoned.  I have  seen 
them  in  shoals  destroyed.  You  have  also  asked  to 
what  distance  the  spurge  would  take  effect. 

1874.  Yes,  certainly? — Well,  I have  seen  the  fish 
dead  a mile  and  longer  from  where  the  spurge  was 
put  in. 

Chairman. 

1875.  But  the  dead,  fish  might  have  come,  down  the 
river? — Well,  I have  seen  the  fry  dead  all  the  way 
down. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

1876.  It  is  likely  the  poachers  try  to  catch  all  the 
fish  in  the  pool  and  do  not  poison  lower  down? — My 
impression  is  that  the  spurge  takes  effect  for  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a mile  and  destroys  the  river. 


1877.  I did  not  catch  at  what  time  your  spurge 
poisoning  takes  place? — Well,  this  time  of  the  year. 

1878.  Is  the  river  then  in  the  best  condition  for  it? 
— It  is  in  the  proper  condition  at  present. 

1879.  How  long  does  that  good  condition  last? — 
They  say  till  coming  on  to  August.  It  is  not  then 
60  good. 

1880.  So  that  from  now  to  August  would  be  the 
time  for  poisoning  with  spurge  ? — Yes ; that  is,  from 
May  to  August. 

1881.  And  then  you  say  that  regular  spurge  poison- 
ing takes  place  twice  a year.  At  what  other  time 
would  it  take  place? — I say  that  spurge  poisoning 
takes  place  twice  a year  at  places  on  the  river  near 
Inchigeela.  They  would  poison  now  or  a little  later, 
and  then  the  floods  would  replenish  the  water  again, 
and  the  moment  that  occurs,  when  the  pools  are  well 
stocked,  they  poison  again. 

1852.  Then  the  second  poisoning  would  be  before 
the  end  of  August? — Oh,  yes.  You  see,  every  flood 
brings  up  a stock  of  fish,  and  then,  when  the  pools  are 
stocked,  they  poison  a second  time. 


Mr.  Green. 

1883.  Do  blackberry  fish  come  up  now — isn’t  there 
a great  increase  in  them  ? — I have,  not  noticed  it. 

1884.  Have  you  blackberry  fish  coming  up  near  the 
end  of  the  season? — The  fish  I speak  about  are  what 
we  call  heavy  winter  fish. 

1885.  Not  blackberry  fish? — Not  blackberry  fish,  but 
heavy  winter  fish,  and  we  get  none  of  them,  so  it 
would  be  useless  to  keep  the  season  open  so  long. 


Me.  Denis  Muiu'iiv,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1886.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Murphy? — Two  miles 
from  the  town,  to  the  east. 

1887.  On  what  estate  did  you  live  formerly  ?— I hold 
a fishing  on  C.  J.  Sugrue’s  estate. 

1888.  You  purchased  your  holding? — Yes,  sir. 

1889.  When  ?— Five  or  six  years  ago. 

1890.  That  holding  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river?— 
Yes,  sir. 

1891.  Does  your  property  take  in  one  bank  or  two 
banks?— Well,  it  takes  in  one  bank,  and  I have  some 
fishing  on  the  other  side  also. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

1892.  Some  land  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes,  sir. 


Chairman. 

1893.  Is  the  fishing  you  have  on  the  other  side  also 
derived  from  land  you  purchased? — No,  sir;  I always 
had  it. 

1894.  And  as  regards  the  fishing  that  passed  to  you 
on  the  sale  of  the  estate,  what  length  of  the  bank 
of  the  river  is  there  in  that  ? — There  is  a part  of  it 
with  not  very  much  fish  on  it. 

1895.  What  length  of  the  bank  of  the  river  is  on 
the  portion  of  land  that  you  purchased? — About  a 
quarter  of  a mile. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

1896.  A quarter  of  a mile? — A quarter  of  a mile. 

1897.  How  do  you  use  it,  or  do  you  let  the  portion 
of  the  fishing  that  was  yours  before  you  became  a 
tenant  purchaser — that  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river?— I do,  sir. 

1898.  Year  by  year,  or  did  you  lease  it? — I never 
leased  it.  It  is  year  by  year. 

1899.  Do  you  let  to  an  outside  rod  fisherman,  or 
do  you  let  to  an  adjoining  proprietor  ?— I let  to  a 
man  that  lets  it  over  again  to  a certain  man,  and  he 
takes  all  the  fishing  round,  or  a good  deal  of  it,  and 
he  sublets  it  to  anglers  coming  from  England. 

1900.  And  you  do  not  really  let  to  the  man  who 
fishes  it? — No,  sir. 

1901.  You  let  it  to  a man  who  takes  a number  of 
these  fishings,  and  he  lets  it?— And  he  lets  it. 


Dr.  Maliaffy — continued. 

1902.  And  did  you  let  to  him  the  fishing  that  you 
acquired  by  the  purchase  of  your  holding? — 1 did,  sir. 

1903.  Did  many  tenants  on  that  estate  acquire 
rights  as  riparian  owners  on  the  river? — They  all 
did  on  that  side. 

1904.  They  all  did? — They  all  did. 

1905.  How  many? — I think  it  was  five  in  all. 

1906.  They  have  all  let  their  rights? — They  all  let 
it  much  in  the  same  way,  mostly  to  this  man  and  some- 
times to  other  parties. 

1907.  They  all  let  their  rights? — They  all  let. 

1908.  For  what  period? — I let  from  year  to  year, 
but  I think  some  of  the  others  have  leased. 

1909.  I suppose  the  same  amount  comes  to  you  all? 
— Yes,  the  same  amount. 

1910.  And  you  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement? — 
Yes,  sir. 

1911.  You  think  that  is  an  arrangement  that  most 
tenants  could  make  who  acquired  those  rights? — 1 
think  it  is. 

1912.  You  heard  it  stated  here,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  some  tenants  might  sell  their  rights  out- 
right. You  do  not  agree  with  that,  I presume  ? — 
Well,  I could  not  give  any  opinion,  sir,  as  to  what 
other  fellows  would  do. 

1913.  It  would  depend  on  the  price  you  were 
offered? — Yes,  exactly. 

1914.  At  any  rate,  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  that  you  act  upon  at  present? — Yes,  sir. 

1915.  Was  there  ever  any  suggestion  that  you  and 
the  other  tenants  on  this  estate  that  was  sold  should 
join  together  for  the  purpose  of  letting  your  fishings 
direct  to  a fisherman? — No,  there  was  not,  sir. 

1916.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  the  poaching  in  this 
river,  you  have  heard  it  stated  here  that  it  was 
poisoned  and  netted,  and  that,  in  fact,  everything 
was  done  that  could  be  done  to  destroy  the  fish? — 
Well,  as  far  as  our  part  of  the  river  is  concerned, 
where  the  tenants  are  interested.  I think  it  is  quite  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I have  not  seen  it  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years. 

1917.  And  was  that  practised  before  the  tenants 
acquired  the  rights? — It  was. 

1918.  And  you  would  ask  the  reason  why  if  you  saw- 
such  a thing  going  on — if  anyone  came  to  carry  on 
these  practices  you  would  ask  them  the  reason  why  ? — 
Well,  they  know  the  tenants  are  on  the  bank  and  that 
they  would  be  seen,  and  they  don’t  come  there. 
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15 th  May,  1911.]  Mr.  Denis  Murphy — continued.  [Macroom. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

1919.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the  value  of 
your  property  is  very  much  enhanced  by  the  value  of 
the  properties  above  you  and  below  you,  and  if  a man 
poisoned  the  river  abovo  you  it  would  injure  your 
fishing  as  well  as  the  fishing  of  the  man  that  is  above 
you  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir,  I am  aware  of  that. 

1920.  And  therefore  it  is  the  interest,  and  ought  to 
be  the  interest,  of  every  tenant  on  the  river  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  practices? — So  it  is,  too. 

1921.  And  do  you  think  that  the  people  who  commit 
these  offences  understand  that  thoroughly? — I think 
the  people  who  commit  the  offences  don’t  mind  which. 
They  are  disinterested  pax-ties.  They  come  from  the 
upper  reaches,  where  there  is  generally  no  fishing. 

1922.  But  even  up  there,  at  that  distance,  they  do 
you  harm? — Oh,  they  destroy  the  fry. 

1923.  The  more  valuable  this  river  becomes,  of 
course,  the  higher  rents  you  will  get? — Yes,  sir. 

1924.  Aixd  no  matter  how  small  a portion  of  the 
river  a tenant  may  have,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  put 
a stop  to  all  this? — It  is,  sir. 

1925.  You  are  down  on  the  bank,  where  your  pro- 
perty is,  early  in  the  morning,  and  you  are  farming 
there? — Yes,  sir. 

1926.  And  if  you  found  people  poisoning  there  what 
would  you  do? — Oh,  there  would  be  no  idea  of  poison- 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

ing  my  fields.  I did  not  see  any  poison  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

1927.  Supposing  you  found  one  there  what  would 
you  do? — I don’t  think  that  I would  find  them,  be- 
cause they  would  be  gone  before  I was  up  in  the 
morning. 

1928.  And  if  you  caught  him  you  would  stop  him? — 
Oh,  yes,  sir. 

1929.  And  would  you  say  there  is  not  much  fear  of 
that  now? — Not  in  my  locality. 

1930.  Did  you  ever  fish  yourself? — Oh,  I did,  sir. 

1931.  Oh,  I see,  you  ai-e  a sportsman  yourself.  You 
don’t  fish  any  more,  now  that  you  have  let? — No, 
sir,  I gave  that  up. 

Mr.  Green. 

1932.  You  say  that  poaching  has  gone  down  a good 
deal? — In  my  own  part  of  the  river. 

1933.  And  would  you  think  there  is  any  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  people? — Well,  I think  it  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I say  the  tenants  have  an 
interest  in  it. 

1934.  Are  the  people  more  comfortable  now,  and  is 
that  the  reason  they  don’t  poach  so  much? — Oh,  no,  I 
don’t-think  that  is  it  at  all. 


Constable  James  Irwin,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1935.  Are  you  stationed  at  Macroom? — Inchigeela. 

1936.  How  long  have  you  been  there?— Two  years 
and  nine  months. 

1937.  Is  the  police  barrack  on  the  lake?— It  is; 
just  at  the  end  of  the  lake. 

1938.  How  many  men  are  in  that?— There  are  four 
men  at  present. 

1939.  What  district  is  this  in?— The  Dunmanway 
District. 

1940.  Now,  you  have  heard  some  of  the  evidence 
here,  and  you  know  the  object  with  which  we  are 
making  this  inquiry? — Yes. 

1941.  And  will  you  give  Us  in  what  way  you  like 
what  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  fish  at  Inchigeela  and  the  prevention  of  those 
unlawful  practices  and  the  preservation  of  the  fish  ?— 
Well,  sir,  I will  take  poisoning  first,  and  as  regards 
poisoning  it  is  very  hard  to  prevent  it,  because  there 
is  a tendency  on  a portion  of  the  Lee  to  poison  eveij 
year  a portion  of  the  river,  about  a mile  and  a half, 
which  has  very  good  fish. 

1912.  How  far  would  that  be  from  your  barrack  — 
The  nearest  portion  would  be  three  and  a half  miles 
or  four  of  rough  country.  As  a rule,  we  have  only 
three  men  there.  There  is  never  any  bailiff 
there,  only  in  Macroom,  so  we  can’t  attend  to  this, 
of  course,  every  night,  and  it  is  about  break  of  day  in 
th"  morning  that  they  poison  it,  say,  from  about  halt- 
past  two  to  four  o’clock.  They  poison  it  with  bainne- 
kee;  some  call  it  spurge;  it  grows  on  the  banks  ot 
the  river.  They  take  this  stuff  and  trample  it  l 


ni943.  Is  it  ^prepared  before  they  come  to  the  r: 
They  bruise  and  crush  the  roots  and  put  it 


i the 
s this: 


-Any- 


Di-eel,  and  they  shake 
trample  it  in  the  bag  on  the  current. 

1944.  How  many  people  are  engaged  i: 
thing  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

1945.  I suppose  it  is  difficult  to  get  i 

to  anything?— Hardly  ever, 
information.  . , . 0 

1946.  What  kind  of  people  are  engaged  m tins.— 
Farmers  and  their  sons;  they  do  it  for  profit. 


mation  as 
ird  to  get  any 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1947.  1 suppose  they  learn  it  from  their  fathers.  1 
suppose  they  always  did  it?— Always. 

Chairman. 

1948.  Is  it  for  profit  that  they  do  it?— Oh,  always. 

1949.  It  is  not  at  all  merriment  or  sport?— Oh,  no. 

1950.  Where  does  the  fish  go  to?— I believe  into 

Cork.  In  Dunmanway  I believe  they  can  sell  some  of 
it.  _ . 

3951.  Have  you  had  many  detections  for  poisoning? 
— We  had  one  case  since  I came  to  Inchigeela.  There 
Was,  I think,  some  £50  paid  in  fines  for  one  detection. 
There  was  an  awful  lot  of  destruction.  There  Were  a 
good  many  fish  killed  and  a terrible  lot  of  fry  and 
trout  killed  at  the  same  time  in  the  river. 

1952.  You  speak  of  poisoning.  Is  there  any  other 
method  of  destruction  pursued? — Not  much  in  the 
summer  except  stroke-hauling.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
very  destructive,  because  it  is  only  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river,  because  the  bottom  is  too  rough 
and  rocky.  As  regards  trout  in  the  lake  there  are 
no  trout  there,  because  pike  are  there. 

1953.  Does  anybody  try  to  destroy  the  pike?— No, 
except  by  fishing  rod  alone.  I have  known  as  many 
as  four  and  five  to  be  caught  in  one  day  by  one  man. 

1954.  That  would  not  do  much  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber in  Inchigeela  ? — No ; there  are  hundreds  of  them 
in  the  lake. 

1955.  Large  ones? — From  ten  pounds  down.  The 
average  is  about  seven  pounds  and  six  pounds. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

1956.  Not  bigger?— No;  I never  saw  any  larger 
than  that. 

Chairman. 

1957.  Have  you  any  other  information  to  give  us? — 
I don’t  think  so;  but  as  regards  the  poisoning  and 
destruction  of  fish  I think  there  should  be  more  help 
on  the  river  to  prevent  it.  I believe  that  if  there 
were  more  men  there  this  would  be  put  down.  Of 
course,  there  are  no  bailiffs.  I only  saw  one  bailiff 
since  I came  to  Inchigeela  for  practically  four  or  five 
miles  of  water. 


Mr.  James  Downey,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1953.  Where,  do  you  live?— Mashonaglass. 

1959.  How  far  is  that  from  here? — Three  and  a half 
miles.  My  place  is  three  to  three  and  a half. 

1960.  Is  it  above  or  below  Macroom?— No,  to  the 
east. 

1961.  Below  Macroom? — Below  Macroom. 


Chair  man — con  tinned'. 

1962.  You  are  a purchasing  tenant? — Yes,  sir. 

1963.  What  was  the  estate? — O.  J.  Sugrue’s  estate, 
the  same  as  Mr.  Murphy. 

1964.  Is  your  farm  near  Mr.  Murphy  s? — It  is  a little 
to  the  east  of  Mr.  Murphy’s, 
river. 


i the  other  side  of  the 
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Minutes  of  evidence  : 


loth  May,  1911.] 


Mr.  Jambs  Downey — continued. 


[Macrqom. 


Chairman — continued'. 

1965.  Who  used  to  fish  that  portion  of  the  river 
before  you  purchased  the  right? — Mr.  Barry. 

1966.  Did  he  take  the  fishing  from  the  late  land- 
lord?— I believe  so,  sir. 

1967.  When  you  got  the  right  as  proprietor  you  let 
it? — Yes,  I did,  sir;  immediately  after. 

1968.  For  what  length  of  time  did  you  let  it? — For 
five  years,  sir. 

1969.  And  you  had  no  difficulty  in  letting  it? — No, 


1970.  Did  your  neighbours  let  to  the  same  man  as 
you  did? — Yes,  sir. 

1971.  Is  it  the  same  person  who  took  your  river  that 
took  the  river  of  your  neighbours,  or  is  it  a different 
man? — A different  man,  sir. 

1972.  What  length  of  the  bank  of  the  river  is  on  your 
farm? — I suppose  it  is  over  three-quarters  of  a mile. 

1973.  That  is  a good  stretch? — Yes,  sir,  it  is.  It  is 
that  in  any  case. 

1974.  Now,  you  have  heard  about  the  different  prac- 
tices of  poisoning,  netting,  gaffing,  and  destroying  the 
fish  in  every  way.  Is  there  anything  of  that  sort  going 
on  in  your  part  of  the  river? — I don’t  think  so,  sir; 
since  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  tenants  anyhow. 

1975.  I suppose  you  would  prevent  anyone  who  would 
come  there  to  do  any  of  those  things? — I would,  sir, 
prevent  them,  for  my  own  interest. 

1976.  Of  course,  the  rent  you  get  depends  on  the 
value  of  the  river? — Yes,  sir. 


Chairman — -continued. 

1977-  And  if  the  river  increased  in  value,  you  would 
probably  ask  a higher  sum? — I suppose  I would  in- 
crease it. 

1978.  So  that  you  have  a direct  interest  in  increasing 
the  value  of  the  river  all  round? — I have,  sir,  and  1 
would  if  I could. 

1979.  Now,  if  there  is  poaching  or  poisoning,  or  any 
of  those  things  above  your  part  of  the  river,  or  below 
your  part  of  the  river,  it  affects  you  as  well  as  every- 
one else,  does  it  not? — Seemingly. 

1980.  And,  therefore,  shouldn’t  it  bo  the  object  of 
every  tenant  purchaser,  and  every  man  on  the  river, 
to  prevent  poaching? — I am  of  that  opinion,  sir. 

1981.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  impress  your  neigh- 
bours who  are  above  you  with  that  opinion,  too? — I 
often  spoke  to  them,  and  I think  they  were  as  willing 
as  I am  to  preserve  it. 

1982.  It  appears  that  there  are  some  people  who 
live  on  the  tributaries  high  up  who  do  not  care  very 
much  about  preserving? — Oh,  I daresay,  but  they  would 
all  try  to  preserve  in  that  townland,  anyhow. 

1988.  I hope  that,  not  only  as  regards  your  own 
townland,  but  elsewhere,  that  you  will  try  and  inform 
all  your  neighbours  that  if  you  heard  of  their  doing 
anything  wrong  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  you 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  prosecuting  them? — Indeed 
I would  not,  sir. 


Mr.  Patrick  Kenneally,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1984.  Do  you  live  on  the  same  property  as  the  last 
witness? — Yes,  sir,  I am  a tenant  of  the  land  just  at 
this  side  of  it. 

1985.  And  what  stretch  of  the  river  have  you? — 
Well,  something  about  half  a mile  of  river,  sir. 

1986.  That  is  a good  length? — Oh,  it  is  a long 
stretch. 

1987.  And  good  fishing? — Oh,  yes,  fairly  good,  sir. 
The  last  man’s  fishing,  I believe,  is  something  better. 
He  has  bigger  pools. 

1938.  But,  after  all,  if  your  part  was  badly  treated 
that  would  lessen  the  value  of  his  place? — Oh,  it  cer- 
tainly would. 

1989.  A river  is  not  like  anything  else? — No,  of 
course,  sir ; if  poison  was  put  in  my  place  it  would  run 
along  to  his  place. 

1990.  And  if  poisou  was  put  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river  it  would  kill  the  salmon  fry  there,  and 
there  would  be  less  salmon  coming  down  to  you? — Oh, 
that  is  a fact. 


Chairman — continued. 

1991.  And  if  the  river  was  poisoned  below  'there 
would  be  less  salmon  ooming  up  to  you? — That  is  a 
fact. 

1992.  What  is  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of 
all? — The  interest  of  all;  but,  of  course,  there  are  a 
lot  of  tenants  who  have  not  rights  of  fishing  at  all, 
and  who  are  quite  careless  about  it. 

1993.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a very  rascally  thing  to  poison  a river,  is 
it  not? — Well,  sir,  those  fellows  down  there  will  have 
a bit  of  a spree  out  of  it. 

1994.  It  is  not  for  spree  but  for  profit? — Well,  I 
don’t  believe  it  is  for  profit  they  do  it  at  all. 

1995.  But  they  sell  the  fish  all  the  same? — Oh,  they 
sell  the  fish,  of  course. 

1996.  Then  it  is  business  and  pleasure  combined? — 
Well,  I don’t  believe  there  is  much  pleasure  in  it  at 
all.  sir.  It  is  not  much  pleasure  to  be  out  all  night. 

1997.  But  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  preserve  the 
river?— Oh,  indeed,  I will,  sir. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

TUESDAY,  16th  MAY,  1911, 
At  11  a.m., 

At  the  Court  House,  Dunmanway. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Ricjiit  Hon.  Sir  DAVID  HARKED,  ic.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.  (Chairman). 

The  Kev.  John  Pentland  Mauaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  1 Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Bandon,  examined. 


Chairman. 

1998.  You  arc  His  Majesty’s  Lieutenant  for  the 
County  of  Cork? — Yes. 

1999.  And  you  reside  in  Bandon  Castle? — Yes. 

2000.  You  are  acquainted  with  both  the  rivers  Lee 
and  Bandon? — Yes,  I am  so  all  my  life. 


Chairman — continued. 

2001.  And  I believe  that  you  are  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators? — Yes,  for  the  Bandon  and  the 
Lee. 

2002.  Your  lands  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bandon? — Ye3,  and  the  Lee,  too. 
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Chairman — continued. 

2003.  You  have  disposed  of  most,  if  not  all  of  them? 
— All  of  them. 

2004.  And  I understand  that  you  have  reserved  the 
fishing  rights? — I have  reserved  all  the  fishing  rights 
on  the  Bandon  and  the  Lee  for  my  life. 

2005.  For  your  life? — Yes. 

2000.  Now,  Lord  Bandon,  we  have  had  considerable 
evidence  as  regards  the  Lee,  but  could'  you  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  length  of  the  Bandon  river  from  the  sea  to 
the  source  or  to  the  principal  tributaries? — About  forty 
miles.  In  fact,  the  Bandon  river  rises  on  my  pro- 
perty. Cullena  Lake  is  the  source  of  the  Bandon. 

2007.  Your  property  was  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  ? — Yes,  above  here  and  below  at  Ballyneen,  about 
eight  miles  from  here. 

2008.  On  both  sides? — On  both  sides. 

2009.  Now,  about  what  extent  of  the  river  runs 
through  your  property? — Oh,  I should  think  certainly 
about  ten  miles,  if  not  more. 

2010.  Then  you  are  really  interested  in  about  a 
fourth  of  this  river? — Yes,  and  I might  just  mention 
that  I own  about  four  miles  of  one  side  of  the  Lee. 

2011.  At  what  point,  Lord  Bandon? — It  is  near 
Dromiskey. 

2012.  We  will  just  confine  ourselves  to  the  Bandon 
river  at  present,  if  you  please? — Yes. 

2013.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal proprietors  on  the  Bandon? — Well,  Sir  John 
Arnott  owns  a great  deal  of  it,  some  adjoining  my 
fishery. 

2014.  Acquired  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire? — Yes, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property.  And  then  there 
is  Captain  Pcacocke,  at  Innishannon.  He  has  got  the 
whole  of  that.  That  really  belongs  to  Mr.  Moreton 
Frewen. 

2015.  Has  Captain  Peacock  rented  it? — Yes. 

2016.  But  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen? — It 
belongs  to  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen. 

2017.  Has  he  sold  to  the  tenants?— It  is  in  process 

of  being  sold.  _ 

2018.  And  he  is  reserving  the  fishing  rights? — He  is 
reserving  the  fishing  rights. 

2019.  Then  the  other  principal  proprietors  on  the 
Bandon?— Mr.  Conner,  of  Mancha,  that  you  have  just 
passed  in  coming  here  and  Mr.  Morton,  who  is,  I 
understand,  going  to  give  evidence  here  to-day ; and 
about  two  miles  above  here,  Mr.  White’s  property; 
and  my  own  comes  in  again  after  that,  and  I think  we 
own  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  it. 

2020.  Now,  have  any  of  the  proprietors  sold  with- 
out reserving  the  fishing  rights? — I believe  not  one 
on  the  Bandon  River.  So  far  as  I am  informed  they 
have  all  reserved  the  fishing  rights  for  their  lives. 

2021.  And  I presume  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
about  doing  that?— Not  the  least.  I had  no  difficulty 
at  all. 

2022.  But  it  did  make  a difference,  I suppose,  other- 
wise?—Well,  as  far  as  the  Bandon  River  is  concerned, 

I had  not  the  least  trouble,  and  there  was  not  a 
question  asked.  But  the  Lee  was  different. 

2023.  We  will  just  deal  with  the  Bandon  at  present  ? 
— Yes. 

2024.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  particular 
questions  into  which  we  are  inquiring  do  not  arise 
here  ? — No. 

2025.  That  is  to  say,  none  of  the  riparian  fishing 
rights  have  passed  to  the  purchasing  tenants? — No. 

2026.  Well,  you  have  given  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors? — Yes,  the  principal  proprietors. 

2027.  Are  there  small  riparian  proprietors  on  the 
Bandori?— I don’t  think  so.  Not  that  I know  of. 

2028.  Not  even  in  the  upper  reaches,  on  the  tribu- 
taries?— No,  not  that  I know  of. 

2029.  How  many  Conservators  are  there  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Bandon  River?— There  are  three  for  the 
tidal  part  and  three  for  the  upper  part,  and  then 
there  are  the  ex-officio  Conservators. 

2030.  About  how  many  ex-officio? — Fourteen,  I 
think. 

2031.  Then  that  will  be  very  much  as  it  is  on  the 
Lee— twenty  or  twenty-one  altogether? — Yes. 

2032.  And  can  you  give  us  a rough  idea  of  the 
income  of  the  Conservators  here? — Our  Secretary  has 
got  all  the  hooks  here. 

2033.  I will  ask  him,  if  you  please,  afterwards.  At 
any  rate,  you  have  not'  much  difficulty  about  the 
income  of  the  Conservators  on  this  river?— No,  I may 
say  we  are  in  a very  flourishing  condition. 


ip.l  of  Bandon — continued.  [Ddnmanway. 
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2034.  And  are  you  able  to  make  arrangements  which 
fairly  preserve  the  fish  on  the  river? — Well,  I think 
there  might  be  a great  improvement  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  but  we  do  our  best  with  our  means. 

2035.  We  have  been  dealing  with  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river  so  far,  and  I will  just  ask  you  a question 
or  two  now  about  the  tidal  portion.  I believe  the 
tidal  portion  of  the  Bandon  River  is  long;  that  is,  that 
the  tide  runs  far  up  into  the  river? — It  goes  up 
beyond  Innishannon  Bridge. 

2036.  About  how  many  miles  is  that  from  the  sea, 
is  it  eight  or  nine? — Ten  from  Kinsale. 

2037.  And  there  are  fishing  rights  on  that  tidal 
portion,  I understand? — I don’t  know  very  much  about 
the  tidal  part. 

2038.  Then  I will  ask  another  witness  as  regards 
that.  Now,  Lord  Bandon,  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Conservators  and  the  way  they  are  elected — I 
undersand  that  the  elected  members-  are  elected  by  the 
licence-holders? — Yes,  they  are. 

2039.  Three  for  the  upper  waters  and  three  for  the 
lower? — Three  for  the  upper  and  three  for  the  lower. 

2040.  And  the  ex-officio  members  derive  their  office 
from  being  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  holding  lands  on 
the  bank? — And  holding  lands  on, the  bank. 

2041.  And  also  they  must  take  out  a licence? — They 
must  take  out  a licence. 

2042.  Those  are  the  three  conditions? — The  three 
conditions. 

2043.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  now  with  the  adminis- 
trative power  of  the  Conservators?—  At  present  I am. 
I think  it  works  very  satisfactorily,  but  I should  be 
very  sorry  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  what  may  happen 
hereafter. 

2044.  That  is  to  say  what  may  happen  hereafter  or. 
this  river  when  the  riparian  power  passes  to  the  occu- 
piers?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

2045.  Or  in  cases  where  it  may  be  at  present  in  pro- 
cess of  passing? — Yes. 

2046.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  now  your  opinion, 
as  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  it  yet,  as  to  the  Lee. 
We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  about  the  Lee, 
that  there  is  a lot  of  poaching  unfortunately  ? — There 
is  a fearful  lot  of  poisoning,  which  if  I may  use  the 
word,  is  really  a curse  to  the  river.  It  is  all  done  with 
this  spurge.  As  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  I be- 
lieve there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a felony  in  England  to 
poison,  and  unless  something  is  done  with  regard  to 
these  rivers  here  to  make  it  a felony  punishable  with 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a fine,  I think  it 
. is  almost  useless  to  preserve. 

2047.  Do  they  poison  this  river,  the  Bandon? — Not 
for  two  or  three  years,  but  they  used  to,  and  I am 
glad  to  say  that  for  the  past  three  years  there  has  been 
no  poisoning. 

2048.  That  is  very  satisfactory? — Most  satisfactory. 

2049.  To  what  is  this  attributable — is  it  to  better 
watching,  or  to  a better  state  of  feeling? — I think  it  is 
a better  state  cf  feeling;  and  I don’t  want  to  say 
anything  about  myself,  but  I did  my  very  best  with 
people  interested  here. 

2050.  That  is  to  say,  public  opinion  has  been  aroused 
against  it? — Public  opinion,  and  I met  a great  many 
reverend  gentlemen  whom  I spoke  to,  and  I think 
they  certainly  have  done  a great  deal.  There  has  not 
been  any  poaching  for  three  years.  And,  of  course, 
this  dynamite  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  poisouiug. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2051.  It  only  affects  one  pool? — One  pool;  but  I 
may  say  it  affected  me  mostly.  They  dynamited  a 
pool  in  my  own  park,  just  below  my  own  house,  and 
my  keeper  happened  to  be  watching,  and  he  caught 
a person,  and  a dead  salmon,  too;  and  I am  glad  to 
say  the  man  was  fined. 

Chairman. 

2052.  Of  course,  dynamite,  since  the  expiration  of 
the  Explosives  Act,  can  be  obtained  more  easily  than 
before? — I believe  anyone  can  get  it  now. 

2053.  There  is  ' a certificate  necessary,  I believe, 
from  the  District  Inspector — so  I was  told  yesterday — 
but  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  dynamite  that 
passes  along  without  much  form? — Oh,  a great  deal. 

2054.  Quite  commonly? — Oh,  quite.  Take  the  case 
of  this  dynamiting  that  happened  in  my  own  park. 
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Chairman — continued'. 

2055.  Are  there  other  forms  of  poaching  on  tho 
Bandon  now,  netting,  for  instance? — I don’t  think  so. 
Of  course,  that  is  the  same  as  poaching.  I have  heard 
of  this  river  being  netted,  but  not  for  some  years. 

2056.  I presume  the  spawning  beds  are  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river?— Well,  all  over  the  river,  or 
nearly  all  over  the  river. 

2057.  Is  there  much  destruction  of  salmon  at  the 
spawning  beds? — Oh,  the  destruction  comes  in  where 
tho  salmon  go  up  the  small  streams,  the  tributaries ; 
and  I don’t  believe  one  single  salmon  ever  comes  back 
alive. 

2058.  They  are  killed  either  before  spawning  or 
afterwards? — Yes,  during  the  spawning;  and  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I should  like  to  make  a suggestion  which 
I made  before,  at  the  last  Viceregal  Commission 
sitting  in  Cork,  and  that  is,  that  I am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  a great  deal  might  be  done  by  obstructing 
the  spawning  fish  or  rather  stopping  them  from  going 
up  those  small  rivers  by  a grating,  just  for  a month 
or  so,  November  and  December. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

2059.  Of  course,  that  does  not  refer  to  the  lake? — 
No ; I am  talking  of  the  small  streams  that  come  down 
into  the  Bandon. 

Chairman. 

2060.  Into  the  Bandon  river? — Into  the  Bandon 
river;  and  if  you  could  only  put  a bar  to  stop  them 
going  up  those  small  streams,  they  then  would  have 
to  spawn  in  the  river  proper,  and  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  their  returning. 

2061.  Of  course,  a salmon  always  tries  to  go  as 
high  as  he  can? — Always. 

2062.  It  has  been  suggested  that  such  a bar  would 
probably  collect  the  salmon  at  that  particular  spot, 
and  leave  them  very  conveniently  placed'  for  being 
scooped  out? — Well,  of  course,  the  bailiffs  might  watch 
that. 

2063.  Might  watch  the  place? — Yes. 

2064.  You  think  that  would  be  a good  way  of 
stopping  them  from  going  up  the  small  tributaries? — 
Oh,  I am  quite  certain  of  it,  but  it  is  not  only  those 
small  tributaries  that  they  go  into,  but  very  often 
ditches.  I know  myself  three  or  four  places  where  we 
might  perfectly  stop  them.  Very  foolish  things  as  the 
salmon  are,  they  go  up  to  any  place  frhere  there  is 
water  enough,  to  spawn. 

2065.  The  smallest  place  they  can  struggle  through. 
Are  there  trout  in  the  upper  tributaries  ? — Oh,  yes, 
there  are,  certainly. 

2066.  Is  that  free  fishing?— No,  it  is  not;  it  is  my 
own  lake. 

2067.  But  I mean  on  the  small  streams? — Yes,  on 
all  the  small  streams  about. 

2068.  Is  the  trout  fishing  on  the  lake  good? — Yes. 
very  good,  indeed,  now.  I might  mention  that  I 
think  I made  it  good  in  this  way.  About  four  miles 
from  where  we  are  sitting  now,  on  my  own  property, 
there  were  two  enormous  rocks  which  stopped  all 
salmon  and  all  trout  going  into  the  lake,  and  I myself, 
at  my  own  expense,  about  three  years  ago,  had  all  this 
blasted,  and  I can  tell  you  that  now  all  the  salmon 
go  up  and  spawn  in  the  lake,  in  the  little  streams 
above,  and  last  year  and  this  year  the  lake  was  simply 
full  of  salmon  fry ; and  also  the  trout  from  the  lake 
have  come  up,  too. 

2069.  Have  you  any  pike  in  the  lake? — Oh,  no. 

2070.  You  are  fortunate? — There  are  no  pike  in  the 
Bandon  River,  while  the  Lee,  only  a few  miles  away, 
is  full  of  pike. 

2071.  And,  of  course,  the  tenants  on  the  banks  of 
these  tributaries  of  the  Bandon  have  little  interest  in 
the  fishing  except  through  the  influence  exercised  by 
you  or  by  other  persons  owning  property  on  the  banks 
of  those  tributaries.  The  tenants  do  not  see  much 
fishing,  and  they  do  not  derive  any  benefit  from  it? — 
No,  not  the  least. 

2072.  None  whatever? — None  whatever. 

2073.  And  it  is  in  those  small  tributaries  that  the 
salmon  are  destroyed  in  the  spawning  season.  No 
doubt  if  the  tenants  combined  to  prevent  such  destruc- 
tion they  could  exercise  a very  large  influence? — Oh, 
I am  sure  they  could. 

2074.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  suggest 
that  they  could  be  interested  ii)  this? — J don’t  know. 


Chairman — continued. 

2075.  I take  it  that  they  do  not  sympathise  very 
much  with  this  destruction,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
do  not  think  it  is  their  business  to  prevent  it? — Oh, 
certainly. 

2076.  I mean  that  is  the  suggestion? — That  is  the 
suggestion. 

2077.  The  farmers  kill  the  fish  and  salt  them  and 
hang  them  up  and  use  them  for  foodi? — Yes. 

2078.  And  very  poor  food  it  is? — Very  poor. 

2079.  You  have  given  us  some  valuable  suggestions, 
Lord  Bandon.  Is  there  anything  else  now  that  strikes 
you  just  before  we  leave  tho  subject  of  the  Bandon 
River? — Of  course,  as  I mentioned,  I hope  there  will 
be  no  recurrence  of  this  wretched  poisoning,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  I think  it  will  not  be  stopped  until  it  is 
made  the  law  that  you  can  send  tho  offenders  to  prison 
without  the  option  of  a fine.  I think  that  is  the  only 
way  to  put  a stop  to  it. 

2080.  Of  course,  imprisonment  without  the  option  of 
payment  of  a penalty  is  severe  in  a case  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  as  regards  a case  of  felony,  of  course, 
you  are  aware  that  that  would  have  to  go  before  a 
jury? — Yes. 

2081.  Which  sometimes  is  a protracted  process. 
Upon  the  whole  we  may  take  it  that  you  think  that 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Bandon  River  is  satisfac- 
tory?— I think  fairly  satisfactory. 

2082.  And)  is  there  a good  supply  of  fish  running 
from  the  sea  ? — Oh,  there  has  been  a great  deal  for 
the  last  two  years.  There  has  been  a tremendous 
increase  of  salmon.  Last  year  was  the  best  year  they 
ever  had. 

2083.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  attributable  to  any- 
thing in  particular? — I am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is 
attributable  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  spurge 
poisoning  has  been  stopped,  and,  I believe  myself,  also 
to  the  fact  of  having  allowed  the  salmon  to  go  right 
up  into  this  lake  and  spawn  there,  instead  of  having 
to  go  up  into  pla’ces  where  they  were  every  one  taken 
out. 

2084.  As  regards  the  Lee,  can  you -give  us  any  help 
in  the  way  of  suggestions  ? — I cannot  think  of  anything 
unless  the  stopping  of  this  poisoning  if  it  could  be 
done. 

2085.  Yes ; the  Board  there,  on  the  Lee,  complain  of 
a want  of  funds? — It  would  be  well  if  they  could  em- 
ploy more  keepers.  It  is  a much  bigger  river  than 
the  Bandon. 

2086.  And  more  difficult  to  preserve? — Much  more. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2087.  Well,  my  lord,  with  regard)  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  Lee  and  the  Bandon,  the  River  Lee  is, 
of  course,  a very  much  bigger  thing? — Yes. 

2088.  Is  the  size  of  the  fish  smaller  on  the  Bandon  ? 
— No,  I don’t  think  so. 

2089.  They  are  about  the  same  size? — I think  they 
are  rather  larger  fish. 

2090.  And  for  either  river  not  very  large? — Not 
very  large. 

2091 . You  sometimes  get  a twenty-pound  fish  ? — 
Well,  there  have  been  a good  many  killed  over  twenty 
pounds  this  year  on  the  Bandon  River. 

2092.  That  is  very  promising.  The  Bandon  River 
must  have  an  Irish  name.  It  is  called  after  a place 
of  Lord  Cork’s,  the  founder  of  the  town  down  here. 
The  Irish  name  of  it  is  the  Glasslin,  is  it  not? — I am 
afraid  that  is  a question  that  I cannot  answer. 

2093.  It  cannot  have  been  called  the  Bandon  River 
before  Bandon  was  built  by  Lord  Cork.  Now,  do  tho 
fish  run  in  the  same  season  in  the  two  rivers? — The 
Lee  is  an  earlier  river  than  the  Bandon.  I would 
much  rather  myself  that  the  Bandon  did  not  open  till 
the  1st  of  March.  The  Lee  opens  on  the  1st  of 
February,  and  the  Bandon  on  the  loth  of  February. 

2094.  One  is  a fortnight  earlier  than  the  other? — 
Yes. 

2095.  There  are  pike,  you  say,  in  the  Lee  and  not  in 
the  Bandon  River? — Yes. 

2096.  Do  those  pike  come  down  from  Inchigeela? — I 
believe  so. 

2097.  You  know  that  the  pike  is  an  imported  fish  in 
all  these  places.  They  have  been  imported,  the  spawn 
passing  through  birds  and  that  sort  of  thing,  so  you 
are  not  safe  in  coming  years? — I have  never  peen  9 
pike  killed  in  the  Bandon, 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

2099.  You  say  that  allowing  the  fish  to  go  up  to  the 
lake  to  spawn  is  of  very  great  value? — Yes. 

2100.  But  surely  the  fish  do  not  spawn  in  the  lake? 
— No ; there  are  stream®  coming  down. 

2101.  They  go  into  the  small  streams  to  spawn  ? — 
I know  that  salmon,  as  a rule,  dio  not  spawn  in  a lake, 
but  it  is  tremendously  gravelly. 

2102.  And  shallow  in  places? — Yes,  but  deep  in  the 
middle. 

2103.  I have  always  known  salmon  to  go  up  into 
streams  to  spawn? — Yes,  but  there  are  three  or  four 
very  good  streams. 

2104.  And,  of  course,  the  greater  the  number  of 
streams  you  have  the  better  chance  the  fish  have? — 
Yes. 

2105.  You  say  that  when  you  were  selling  your  pro- 
perty they  did  not  raise  any  question  about  the  fish- 
ing?— Not  on  the  Bandon  River. 

2106.  They  did  not  think  that  they  were  losing  any 
property;  but  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Lee? — One 
or  two  tenants  on  the  Lee,  but  it  was  very  easily  got 

2107.  And  they  would  not  be  prevented  from  having 
prospective  rights  by  your  reserving  the  fishing  rights 
for  your  own  life  only  ? — Only. 

2108.  That  is  giving  them  a very  valuable  property 
hereafter? — It  will  be  most  valuable. 

2109.  And  that  will  all  pass  to  them  sometime  or 
other? — Yes. 

2110.  But  I am  glad  that  you  have  so  good  a life 
that  it  is  not  worth  talking  about. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

2111.  With  regard  to  rights  which  may  have  passed 
to  tenant  purchasers,  Lord  Bandon,  is  there  much  con- 
tribution at  all  from  those  tenant  purchasers  in  the 
interest  of  the  river? — I don’t  believe  they  pay  a 
shilling. 

2112.  Not  a shilling? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

2113.  And  with  regard  to  the  rights  which  they 
have  received,  the  individual  rights,  how  much  water 
might  they  have  on  the  Lee? — I don’t  quite  under- 
stand. 

2114.  I was  referring  to  the  extent  of  water  which 
might  go  to  the  farmers? — About  four  miles. 

211-5.  And  how  many  tenant  purchasers  might  there 
be  in  those  four  miles? — I think  there  are  in  my  case 
only  three. 

2116.  And  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  any  contri- 
bution in  proportion  to  the  rights  which  those  tenant 
purchasers  may  hold? — I don’t  believe  they  pay  a 
pound. 

-2117.  And  those  rights  are  apparently  going  to 
become  very  valuable? — Yes. 

2118.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  to  their  interest 
to  regard  the  general  welfare  of  the  district? — Yes; 
and  arising  out  of  that  question  I may  say  that  I am 
perfectly  certain  myself  that  the  only  chance  in  years 
to  come  will  be  for ‘either  the  Government  or  a Govern- 
ment Department  to  take  up  the  fishing  rights. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2119.  Then  if  they  feel  that  the  Government  is  doing 
that  for  them  they  won’t  have  any  real  personal 
interest  in  working  it  for  themselves? — I don’t  know. 
I am  perfectly  certain  that  if  something  was  not  done 
like  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty.  There  are 
so  many  tenants  coming  in  as  proprietors  on  the  Ban- 
don River — I suppose  there'  will  be  two  or  three  hun- 
dred— and  you  will  never  get  those  people  to  agree. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

2120.  There  aro  300  tenants,  you  say?— I should 
think  something  like  that. 

2121.  And  what  would  be  the  average  frontage  to 
the  river? — That  is  a very  hard  thing  to  say. 

2122.  Not  very  much  ? — Not  very  much, 


Mr.  Calderwood— continued. 

2123.  But  still  in  the  aggregate  the  value  would  be 
very  considerable? — Oh,  very  considerable.  I may 
mention,  as  I know  it  to  be  a fact,  having  been  down 
on  the  Hen  River,  that  in  a great  many  cases  there 
the  right  was  not  reserved. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2124.  Where  is  that? — Near  Skibbereen.  And  that 
river  is  dynamited,  and  now  the  tenants  ask  5s.  a day 
from  a person  going  to  fish. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

2125.  That  introduces  another  matter  that  I wanted 
to  ask  you  about  with  regard  to  poaching  on  the 
Bandon.  Is  there  any  poaching  by  netting? — I 
believe  there  is  sometimes,  but  I think,  as  I said 
before,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been 
a great  change  in  the  Bandon  River. 

2126.  Rather  for  the  better? — Oh,  much  for  the 
better. 

2127.  Then  what  season  has  the  fishing  here? — It 
begins  on  the  '15th  of  February,  and  goes  on  to  the 
12th  of  October. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2128.  Is  not  that  too  late? — I think  it  is  too  late, 
much'too  late.  I think  that  the  Bandon  River  ought 
to  open  on  the  1st  of  March  and  ought  to  close  on  the 
1st  of  September. 

Chairman. 

2129.  Has  any  movement  ever  been  made  by  way  of 
application  to  have  the  season  altered  ? — I think  there 
was. 

2130.  Of  course,  they  are  always  open  to  consider 
such  applications? — Oh,  of  course.  We  sent  a requisi- 
tion, asking  them  to  hold  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

2131.  There  is  the  ordinary  machinery  for  dealing 
with  that,  I suppose? — Yes. 

2132.  Is  there  plenty  of  spearing  of  salmon  on  the 
Bandon  ? — Oh,  any  amount. 

2133.  So  that  suggestion  of  yours  with  regard  to 
cutting  off  the  tributaries  would  raise,  you  think,  the 
available  spawn  again? — That  is  exactly  it,  because 
when  fish  go  up  those  tributaries  now  they  never  come 
down  alive. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2134.  Was  not  that  kind  of  poaching  always  in  this 
country  ? — Always. 

2135.  That  is  no  novelty  ? — No. 

2136.  And  also  spurge  poisoning  is  not  a new  thing. 
It  always  went  on,  they  said,  on  the  Lee? — Well,  as 
long  as  I remember  I always  heard  of  spurge  poison- 
ing. 

2137.  So  that  there  was  good  fishing  in  those  rivers 
in  spite  of  those  two  kinds  of  poaching? — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

2138.  Of  course,  Lord  Bandon,  you  are  aware  that 
there  is  an  attempt  made  now  to  collect  money  from  the 
riparian  owners  on  the  Lee  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  river? — Oh,  yes,  I know  that. 

2139.  That  collection  is  going  on  at  present  ? — I 
know  it  is.  We  have  to  subscribe  a certain  amount, 
and  the  Department  gives  the  rest. 

2140.  Do  you  know  that  that  call  is  being  responded 
to  ? — I believe  it  is,  very  well. 

2141.  And  do  you  know  that  it  is  being  responded  to 
by  small  proprietors  as  well  as  large  proprietors? — 
That  I cannot  say.  I was  not  able  to  be  at  the  last 
meeting.  I know  it  came  before  them  last  Saturdav. 
but  I 'was  not  there. 
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Chairman. 

2142.  Where  do  you  reside? — I lire  in  Cork.  I stay 
a good  deal  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  fish  in  it. 

2143.  Have  you  any  property  here  ? — I have  fishing 
rights  on  a small  portion  of  the  river,  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  between  a quarter  and  half  a mile. 

2144.  Where  is  that? — Near  Desart,  below  Desart 
Station — between  Desart  Station  and  Bandon. 

2145.  Now,  you  spend)  a good  deal  of  your  time  about 
here  ? — About  here,  yes. 

2146.  And  your  fishing  experience  is  with  regard 
to  the  Bandon  River  ? — To  the  Bandon  River,  yes. 

2147.  Have  you  experience  of  the  River  Lee  also  ? — 
No,  I have  no  experience  of  the  Lee,  but  I have  a 
slight  experience  of  the  Hen  river,  as  well  as  the 
Bandon. 

2148.  Now,  you  know  the  object  of  this  inquiry  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

2149.  And  perhaps  you  would  give  us  any  sugges- 
tions you  have  to  make  or  any  information  that  you 
think  might  be  useful  to  us? — I think  the  river  could 
hold  a much  larger  stock  of  salmon  than  it  does  at 
present,  and  the  capital  value  of  the  river  would  be 
increased  if  poaching  was  prevented,  and  if  a hatchery 
was  established  for  turning  out  trout  in  the  river.  In 
a letter  I wrote  to  the  papers  some  time  ago  I esti- 
mated' the  capital  value  of  the  river  as  being  £70,000, 
but  I think  it  must  be  a good  deal  more  than  that. 
I estimate  it  at  £90,000,  because  if  there  are  thirty 
boats  fishing  the  tide-way  I think  they  ought  to  make 
£100  each  boat;  that  would  be  £3,000.  I think  the 
letting  of  the  rod  fishing  must  be  worth  £600  on  the 
Bandon  River  at  the  lowest  value.  That  would  be 
altogether  £3,600,  and  if  that  was  capitalised  at  4 per 
cent.  I think  it  would  be  £90,000 ; so  that  I think  the 
gross  capital  value  of  the  river  would  be,  if  I am 
right  (and  I am  quite  willing  to  be  corrected  by  other 
witnesses),  something  like  £90,000.  The  Board  of 
Conservatoi's  have  funds  to  spend  at  present  amount- 
ing to  a general  rate  of  one-half  per  cent,  interest  on 
that  amount.  If  we  carry  on  a business  concern, 
surely  one-half  per  cent,  interest  on  the  gross  capital 
is  not  more  than  would  be  paid  for  insurance  from 
risks,  in  an  ordinary  case  of  trade ; and  I think  there 
might  be  some  relation  between  the  two.  and  that  the 
amount  of  money  spent  at  present  on  the  river  does 
not  appear  to  be  adequate  for  its  preservation.  The 
Board  of  Conservators  at  present  use  the  money  in 
stopping  poaching.  They  have  no  money  to  improve 
the  river  in  any  other  way. 

2150.  How  do  you  suggest  that  money  should  be 
spent  on  the  improvement  of  the  river? — Well,  I think 
it  might  be  spent  on  establishing  a hatchery  for  salmon. 
That  is  one  thing. 

2151.  But  the  quantity  of  trout  in  the  river  at  present 
is  considerable? — Oh,  I think  there  is,  but  I think  the 
river  might  hold  a larger  stock  of  salmon. 

2152.  Poaching  has  not  been  carried  on  to  so  great 
an  extent  within  the  last  few  years? — No,  I think  not. 
from  what  I have  heard  from  a number  of  anglers  and 
persons  residing  in  the  district. 

2153.  How  many  years  have  you  had  experience  of 
the  river? — Well , I have  had  more  or  less  all  my  life- 
time, but  never  a very  close  experience,  except  within 
the  last  few  years.  But  I know  the  opinions  of  persons 
in  the  district,  and  I have  been  in  it  all  my  life,  more 
or  less. 

2154.  Then,  you  think  that  the  rate  struck  by  the 
Conservators  is  inadequate? — Yes,  I do. 

2155.  And  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  valuation? — 
No.  I certainly  think  that. 

2156.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  valuation  is  the 
ordinary  District  Councils’  valuation,  that  the  river  is 
valued  in  that  way  as  well  as  other  places,  and  that 
it  is  according  to  that  valuation  that  the  rate  is  made? 

2157.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Conservators. — 
The  District  Councils  do  not  value  the  river. 

2158.  Someone  must  fix  the  value  for  the  purpose 
of  the  rate.  Who  fixes  that  value? 

2159.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Conservators. — ■ 
Somebody  up  in  Dublin.  The  Valuation  Office. 

2160.  Then  your  observations,  Captain  Longfield, 
should  be.  addressed  to  the  Valuation  Office.  Their 
valuation  is  too  low,  in  your  opinion? — Yes,  too  low. 

2161.  And  if  the  rate  was  struck  upon  the  real  value 
of  the  river  it  would  produce  a much  larger  sum? — I 
should  think  so.  The  value  of  the  river,  I should  say, 
depends  on  the  amount  of  salmon  produced  by  the 


Chairman — continued. 

2162.  And  you  say  that  on  the  amount  of  salmon 
at  present  produced  the  valuation  is  too  low? — Yes, 
on  the  amount  of  salmon  at  present  produced  the 
valuation  is  too  low. 

2163.  Well,  we  will  take  that.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  you  would  wish  to  suggest? — I wish  to  say 
something  with  regard  to  the  tenants.  The  Committee 
are  taking  evidence  mainly  on  that  point,  and  I wish 
to  speak  of  the  tenants  who  have  acquired  land,  and 
who  will  ultimately  become  the  owners  of  fishing 
rights.  For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  I need  not 
go  into  the  number  of  years,  but  at  a future  date  the 
tenants  will  become  absolute  owners;  and  I think  that 
the  teuant  purchasers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First  of  all  there  are  the  tenants  of  the  salmon-produc- 
ing portions  of  the  river ; then  there  are  the  tenants  on 
the  upper  portions  where  there  is  some  rod  fishing, 
but  not  of  much  value;  and  then  the  tenants  who  own 
lands  on  the  river  system  where  the  salmon  go  in  the 
winter  months  to  spawn. 

2164.  That  would  be  the  upper  reaches? — The  upper 
reaches  and  the  tributaries;  and  they  have  no  direct 
interest  in  the  salmon  at  all. 

2165.  How  would  you  propose  to  give  them  an 
interest? — I think  it  is  a very  difficult  problem.  Now 
and  then  enforcement  of  the  law  is  put  forward.  Extra 
money  spent  on  bailiffs  is  the  only  method  of  securing 
that.  I think  some  might  be  got  to  co-operate,  but, 
as  a general  rule,  I do  not  see  how  these  people  can 
be  got  to  take  an  interest  in  what  they  have  no  money 
in  at  all,  and  never  can  have. 

2166.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  those 
tributaries,  if  they  were  properly  treated  and  preserved, 
might  be  turned  into  valuable  trout  streams? — Yes, 
I think  that  is  possible. 

2167.  And  that  if  they  were  they  might  become  a 
lettable  property? — Yes. 

2168.  And  the  tenants  might,  in  that  way,  acquire 
an  interest? — Oh,  yes,  I think  they  might.  That  is 
possible. 

2169.  And  if  they  preserved  the  streams  for  trout, 
they  would  preserve  the  salmon? — Yes. 

2170.  And  prevent  poisoning? — Yes.  I think  the 
spawning  in  those  small  rivers  is  most  important.  It 
is  the  natural  instinct,  and  these  rivers  form  the  best 
spawning  ground  for  the  salmon,  and  the  spawn  is 
more  likely  to  vivify  than  in  the  main  river. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2171.  That  is  the  instinct  of  the  fish? — The  instinct 
of  the  fish,  and  that  instinct  of  the  fish  is  to  push  up 
in  the  floods  in  the  autumn. 


Chairman. 

2172.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  those  upper  waters?  You  say  you  think  the  only 
plan  is  to  increase  the  number  of  bailiffs  and  to  protect 
them,  but  you  have  heard  from  Lord  Bandon  that 
considerable  personal  influence  has  been  used  and 
public  opinion  aroused  against  this  poisoning? — 
I think,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  there  has  been  less 
poisoning  latterly,  but  I would  not  say  that  there  has 
been  less  taking  of  spawning  salmon  in  other  ways, 
as  I could  not  speak  directly  about  . that. 

2173.  Do  you  mean  by  netting  and  spearing? — Gaff- 
ing and  taking  them  out  with  lines  in  the  winter. 

2174.  Spearing? — Spearing  and  otherwise. 

2175.  Would  you  let  us  have  any  other  suggestions, 
Captain  Longfield,  bearing  on  this  subject?— I don’t 
know  whether  it  would  be  possible  that  the  State  could 
assume  control  in  any  way  over  the  parts  of  the  river 
where  the  salmon  go  to  spawn.  It  seems  that  the  loss 
of  one  spawning  salmon  is  a damage  to  the  whole 
community,  and  those  people  don’t  realise  that  when 
they  are  destroying  a spawning  salmon  they  are  de- 
stroying a salmon  that  is  of  value  to  a variety  of  in- 
terests, to  every  neighbouring  riparian  owner,  and 
even  the  railways  and  carriers  and  the  whole  com- 
munity all  benefit  by  the  salmon,  and  those  people 
that  destroy  the  spawning  salmon  are  destroying  the 
property  of  the  whole  community  of  the  country  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

2176.  Do  you  think  that  the  man  that  takes  a 
spawning  salmon  cares  in  the  least  whether  he  is 
destroying  some  thousands  of  fish  or  not?— I don’t 
think  he  does. 
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Chairman — continued. 

2177.  He  only  looks  at  securing  the  one  salmon? — I 
think  that  is  so. 

2178.  And  a very  bad  one? — I think  the  strong  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  the  only  thing.  It  only  shows 
that  the  law  should  be  enforced  as  strongly  as  possible 
in  the  interests  of  those  people. 

2179.  Could  you  tell  us  exactly  how  the  State  could 
take  up  possession  of  the  spawning  portions  of  the 
river  ?— The  police  could  be  employed,  and  there  could 
be  considerable  patrolling  in  the  winter. 

2180.  The  police  do  give  a good  deal  of  assistance 
as  it  is? — Oh,  I believe  they  do. 

2181.  Their  numbers  are  limited,  of  course? — Yes. 

2182.  Their  ability  to  watch  the  river  is  limited? — 
It  is  limited  by  their  numbers,  of  course. 

2183.  But  we  have  had  very  gratify' ng  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  they  give  all  the  help  they  can  ? — Yes, 
I think  that  is  the  case  as  far  as  their  numbers  permit. 
There  is  one  other  thing  I should  like  to  refer  to.  I 
think  the  tenants  who  have  acquired  or  who  will 
acquire  in  future  fishing  rights  in  the  more  backward 
parts  of  the  country  may  find  a difficulty  in  letting 
the  fishings,  which  are  of  little  value  individually,  but 
if  they  could  get  some  assistance  to  do  it  collectively, 
from  some  outside  source,  they  could  by  that  means 
make  money  out  of  it  where  they  could  not  individu- 
ally. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2184.  The  middleman  will  do  that? — Well,  but  the 
State,  I think,  might  step  in  and  assist  those  persons 
in  that  way. 

Chairman. 

2185.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  three 
methods  by  which  the  small  occupiers  with  riparian 
rights  might  make  their  property  profitable.  One  is 
to  dispose  of  it  by  sale  outright.  Another  is  to  let  it 
to  someone  who  will  speculate  and  take  it  for  one  year 
or  five  years,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  third  is 
that  they  should  combine  and  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  their  body  and  say  that  they  will  be  bound 
to  act  together  for  so  many  years,  and  the  fishings  then 
can  be  let  to  somebody  ? — Yes. 

2186.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — No,  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  it. 

21S7.  Those  are  the  plans  that  have  been  suggested'? 
—I  think  that  ought  to  be  worked.  I think  that 
would  work  satisfactorily.  I have  nothing  to  add  to 
that. 

2188.  And  do  you  consider  that  sale  outright  is  the 
least  desirable,  inasmuch  as  if  a tenant  lets  his  pro- 
perty for  two  or  five  years  he  has  still  an  interest  in 
increasing  its  value,  because  he  will  get  a higher  rent 
at  the  next  letting  ? — Yes. 

21S9.  And  they  appreciate  that  already? — Yes,  I 
think  that  is  the  case. 

2190.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell 
us,  Captain  Longfield? — The  only  other  thing  I would 
like  to  say  is  that  it  is  a pity  that  the  funds  of  the 
Conservators  don’t  admit,  of  the  tidal  waters  being 
watched  by  a motor  launch.  If  their  funds  permitted 
it  I think  the  tidal  waters  of  the  river  should  be 
watched  by  some  boat,  some  yawl  or  motor  launch,  to 
prevent  illegal  netting,  which  exists  so  largely  there. 

2191.  Is  that  in  the  harbour  or  in  the  estuary  gene- 
rally?— I would  say  generally  in  the  estuary. 

2192.  Is  there  licensed  net  fishing  there,  in  the 
estuary? — Licensed  net  fishing? 

2193.  Yes? — Oh,  yes.  There  are  thirty-three  boats, 

1 think,  this  year. 

2194.  And  what  is  the  illegal  net  fishing  that  you 
describe  as  going  on  there?— Well,  it  is  usually,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  with  drift  nets  with  large  meshes,  of 
course,  principally,  that  this  fishing  goes  on ; I cannot 
say  that  I have  seen  it  exactly  myself. 

2195.  But  you  think  that  if  the  Conservators  had  a 
better  income  they  might  do  something  in  the^way  of 
preservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river?— Yes.  On  the 
Leo  they  have  a motor  launch  in  the  estuary,  and  if  it 
is  necessary  there  I think  it  is  necessary  on'  this  river. 

2196.  Well,  of  course,  Cork  Harbour  is  very  .largo 
as  compared  with  Kinsale? — Oh,  much  larger. 

2197.  Well,  is  there  anything  else? — I have  nothing 
more. 


Dr  Mahaffy. 

2198.  The  Bandon  river  is  a much  smaller  river  than 
the  Lee,  but  it  is  just  as  good  a fishing  river. 
Wouldn’t  you  say  that  the  Bandon  river  is  just  as  good 
as  the  Lee — and  I suppose  you  fish  them  both? — I 
don't  know  much  about  the  Lee,  but  I have  heard  that 
parts  of  the  Bandon  river  are  as  good  as  anything  on 
the  Lee. 

2199.  How  many  fish  have  you  ever  killed  in  a day 
on  the  Bandon  river? — I never  killed  more  than  two 
salmon  in  a day.  Some  other  fishermen,  I suppose 
better  anglers,  but  I could  not  say,  have  killed  more. 
I suppose  as  many  as  five,  or  six,  or  seven  have  been 
killed  by  individual  anglers/ 

2200.  Has  Lord  Bandon  ever  killed  five  in  a day? — 

2201.  Lord  Bandon. — Indeed  I have. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2202.  Seven? 

2203.  Lord  Bandon. — Eleven. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2204.  You  say,  Captain  Longfield,  that  the  value  of 
the  river  is  £90,000,  and  that  the  money  at  present 
spent  on  it  is  only  a half  per  cent,  on  that.  How  do 
you  propose  to  increase  it? — Well,  I think  the  price  of 
the  licences  might  be  raised,  and  that  would  make  more 
money  for  the  Conservators;  and,  I think,  State  grants 
might  be  given. 

2205.  The  people  who  pay  the  rate  are  the  people 
who  ought  to  profit  by  the  value  of  the  river? — Yes. 

2206.  But  if  the  State  pays  the  rate,  of  course,  the 
State  loses,  and  does  not  gain  by  it.  The  people  who 
own  that  £90,000  are  the  people  who  ought  to  pay  for 
it? — They  might  get  more  assistance.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  now  give  some  assistance,  and  I think 
that  might  be  extended. 

2207.  Could  you  not  conceive  some  plan  by  which 
the  people  on  the  upper  waters,  who  get  no  benefit 
from  the  salmon,  could  be  made  to  have  an  interest  in 
protecting  the  fish.  Suppose  the  value  of  the  salmon 
fishery  was  estimated  every  year,  and  that  they  got  a 
percentage  according  as  the  value  of  the  salmon  fishery 
rose;  they  would  then  have  a direct  interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  fish? — I think  something  of  the  kind  might 
be  worked  out;  but  I could  not  at  this  moment  suggest 
any  method  of  doing  it. 

2208.  That  would  be  a natural  thing,  if  you  could 
manage  to  make  it  distinctly  profitable  to  the  people 
on  the  higher  waters  that  more  salmon  should  be 
caught  below — they  would  naturally  protect  the  fish? — 
Yes. 

2209.  Just  as  in  places  where  partridges  are,  a man 
may  say  “If  I find  a partridge  about  your  farm  I 
will  give  you  a half-crown  ” — and  that  has  even  been 
done  in  this  country? — I think  some  such  system 
might  be  worked  out,  sir,  but  I could  not  suggest  one 
exactly. 

2210.  I hear  from  you  and  from  Lord  Bandon  that 
poisoning  has  not  gone  on  lately  on  this  river,  and  I 
hope  that  shows  an  improvement  in  the  county,  but 
I suppose  you  are  aware  there  are  very  often  one  or 
two  young  men  who  are  desperate  poachers  in  a dis- 
trict?— I am  aware  of  that. 

2211.  And  if  it  so  happened  that  they  emigrated  to 
America,  that  might  make  a difference? — Oh,  yes,  it 
might. 

2212.  And  the  best  way  of  stopping  poisoning  would 
be  to  induce  certain  people  to  emigrate  to  America. 
At  all  events,  there  is  very  little  of  this  poisoning  done 
now,  you  say? — I think'  that  is  due  mainly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  bailiffs  and  police,  and  also,  from  what 
you  say,  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  poachers 
have  gone  away  from  one  cause  or  another;  but  I don't 
speak  with  any  great  knowledge  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Caldenvood. 

2213.  The  Bandon  river  has  improved,  I think,  a 
good  deal,  you  say? — To  some  extent. 

2214.  Well,  I wanted  really  to  learn  that,  if  you 
could  tell  me? — I may  say  that,  on  the  whole,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  number  of  salmon  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished,  but,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  I don’t  think  the  number  has  increased  to  any 
marked  extent  in  recent  years. 
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16i 7,  May,  1911.]  Captain  James  M.  Longfield— continued.  [Dunmanwat. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

2215.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  netting  in  the 
estuary  ? — No,  I am  not  familiar  with  it. 

2216.  You  don’t  know  whether  there  has  been  an 
increase  or  diminution  there  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief 
there  has  been  an  increase,  but  I cannot  give  you  any 
statistics,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  find  out. 

2217.  Are  there  any  draft  nets  in  the  estuary?— Yes. 

2218.  What  is  the  matter  with  them?— They  are  not 
allowed  to  have  drift  nets  in  this  estuary. 

2119.  Any  other  nets  than  drift  nets? — Not  legalised. 

2220.  Then,  I gather  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
hatcheries?— I think  to  increase  the  number  of  salmon 
would  be  a desirable  thing. 

2221.  Do  you  know  at  all  about  the  percentage  ot 
artificially  hatched  salmon  which  may  come  back  to  a 
river  ? — No,  I could  not  say. 

2222.  Well,  the  percentage,  of  course*  is  very  small  ? 
—Yes.  I am  aware  that  it  is  very  small. 

2223.  As  far  as  the  tables  that  we  have  got  show,  it- 
is  three  per  1,000  probably? — Yes. 

2224.  So  that  it  requires  to  be  done  on  a very  large 
scale  to  be  of  any  marked  advantage  ? — The  number 
of  trout  turned  into  the  river  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  that  could  happen  naturally,  because  if  a 
million  trout  go  down  there  is  not  the  least  use  m 
turning  out  a few  thousand. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

2225.  And,  then,  in  a river  where  you  have  natural 
facilities  for  natural  spawning  the  question  is 
“ Why  not  do  it?  ” — Yes. 

2226.  With  regard  to  the  Conservators,  can  you  tell 
me  what  the  annual  income  is  at  present? — Some  of 
the  other  witnesses  can  give  you  the  exact  figures. 


Mr.  Green. 

2227.  With  regard  to  this  increase  of  the  value  of 
the  fishery  on  the  Baudon  River,  do  you  think  that  the 
only  way  to  get  up  a better  income  for  the  Conserva- 
tors would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  the  licences?— I 
don’t  see  any  other  way  at  present,  unless  the  State 
would  give  money. 

2223.  Is  the  ten  per  cent,  rate  paid  on  every  fishery 
on  the  Bandon  ? — I am  not  aware.  I could  not  tell  you 
on  that  point. 

2229.  But  the  10  per  cent,  rate  is  supposed  to  be 
levied  on  every  fishery  valued  by  the  Valuation  Office? 
— Yes. 

2230.  The  10  per  cent,  rate  would  be  a fund  for 
the  Conservators? — Yes,  partly.  The  fund  mostly 
arises  from  licences. 


Mr.  John  Byrne,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2231.  You  are  an  Inspector  ?— Yes,  sir,  and  Secre- 
tary to  the  Conservators. 

2232.  His  lordship  has  told  us  the  number  of  the 
Conservators.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  income  for 
the  last  year  was? — I can,  sir.  There  is  scarcely  any 
variation  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  Last  year 
the  income  from  both  net  and  rod  licences  was  £199, 
and  the  amount  of  fines  £21.  The  10  per  cent,  rate 
on  valued  fisheries  only  amounts  to  £4  8s.  a year  for 
the  whole  river. 

2233.  For  the  whole  river? — That  is  all,  sir.  There 
is  no  rate  struck  above  Bandon.  That  is  all  the 
receipts  except  a grant  from  the  Department  of  £30 
on  condition  that  there  was  £15  collected.  I collected 
£15  16s.  8d. 

2234.  Those  two  sums  amount  to  £45  odd? — To 
£45  16s.  8d.  Those  are  the  whole  reoeipts  for  the  year 
past. 

2235. ' That  is  £270  4s.  8d.,  as  far  as  I make  out? — 
Yes,  that  is  right. 

2236.  Now,  how  many  keepers  are  there  on  the 
river? — Five,  sir,  in  all.  There  are  only  four  at  pre- 
sent. One  of  them  died  last  week. 

2237.  Are  any  of  those  keepers  engaged  at  the  har- 
bours?— One  of  the  men  permanently  here,  sir,  is  sent 
to  the  tidal  portion  temporarily.  He  is  there  at  pre- 
sent ,in  Kinsale,  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

2238.  He  does  the  watching  in  the  tidal  portion  of 
the  river? — He  does,  sir.  We  have  a boat  at  Kinsale, 
and  the  police  assist  him  there  with  the  Conservators’ 
boat  in  looking  after  the  harbour  as  well  as  time  will 
permit  them. 

2239.  Is  there  much  illegal  fishing  in  the  harbour  ? — 
I don’t  believe  there  is,  sir. 

2240.  Have  you  had  any  detections  or  prosecutions 
for  illegal  fishing  in  tidal  waters? — No,  sir,  not  for 
the  last  ten  years,  since  I became  connected  with 
it,  except  one  prosecution  of  a licensed  boat  for  fish- 
ing with  a fixed  net.  It  was  anchored  at  one  side  and 
the  net  fixed,  and  they  were  prosecuted  at  Ballin- 
spittle  Petty  Sessions,  and  each  member  of  the  crew 
was  fined  £50,  which  was  reduced  to  £2  each  on 
memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

2241.  How  many  licensed  nets  are  there? — Thirty- 
one  on  the  Bandon  this  year,  a greater  number  than 
there  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 

2242.  How  far  is  that  netting  carried  on? — About  a 
mile  and  a half  below  Innishannon  Bridge.  That 
would  be  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  from  where  they 
commence  first  at  the  mouth. 

2243.  You  say  you  don’t  know  anything  about 
illegal  netting? — I don’t  believe  there  is  much  illogal 
netting,  but  one  of  those  licensed  nets  may  go  out  in 
the  weekly  close  season  and  make  a haul;  but  I don’t 
believe  there  is  any  such  thing  as  illegal  netting. 


Chairman — continued. 

2244.  Those  are  all  drift  nets? — They  are  all  draft 
nets.  There  is  no  drift  netting. 

2245.  Have  you  got  anything  further  to  tell  us  about 
the  harbour? — No,  sir,  except  to  prevent  offences  in 
the  weekly  close  season,  which  may  be  of  more  or  less 
frequent  occurrence,  and,  to  prevent  that,  a launch 
would  be  very  necessary. 

2246.  That  would  cost  more  money,  and  make  a 
considerable  inroad  on  your  income? — Of  course  it 
would. 

2247.  But  the  harbour  is  a small  one? — Well,  sir, 
there  are  nine  miles  of  tidal  water. 

2248.  But  the  harbour,  the  particular  place  that  the 
launch  would  act  in,  is  not  very  large? — No. 

2249.  It  is  not  anything  like  Cork  Harbour? — Oh,  by 
no  means. 

2250.  That  would  be  to  keep  the  licensed  net  owners 
in  order? — Yes,  sir;  I don’t  believe  there  is  any  illegal 
netting  going  on  except  what  may  be  done  by  the 
licensed  men  in  that  way. 

2251.  In  the  weekly  close  season? — In  the  weekly 
close  season,  and  that  is  not  done  very  frequently,  I 
believe,  because  they  watch  one  another,  and  are  as 
jealous  as  possible  of  each  other,  and  one  would 
begrudge  to  allow  the  other  to  go  outside  what  is  legal. 

2252.  And  the  man  who  pays  licence  for  a net  would 
look  very  sharply  at  anyone  who  fished  without  a 
licence? — Certainly;  they  W'ould  not  allow  it. 

2253.  Is  there  netting  outside  the  harbour,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity? — Yes,  sir,  netting  for  mackerel  and 
sea  fish. 

2254.  But  not  for  salmon? — Oh,  no,  sir. 

2255.  Now,  on  the  upper  waters,  you  have  five 
keepers  altogether? — Yes,  sir. 

2256.  Are  they  sufficient,  do  you  think? — They  are 
not,  sir,  particularly  in  the  spawning  season.  We 
would  want  double  the  number  in  the  spawning  season 
to  watch  the  tributaries,  because  this  river  divides  into 
five  branches  there,  and  goes  in  several  directions,  and 
although  there  are  two  bailiffs  there  in  the  winter  time, 
and  they  are  two  very  energetic  men,  they  are  not  able 
to  do  the  work;  and  there  are  tributaries  running  in 
every  direction  from  the  river,  and  only  two  men  to 
look  after  them  in  the  winter  time. 

2257.  Has  there  been,  of  late,  an  improvement  so  far 
as  poisoning  is  concerned? — There  has  been  none  for 
the  last  fifteen  years;  1894  was  the  last  poisoning,  and 
that  occurred  down  below  Desart  station. 

2258.  None  for  the  last  fifteen  years? — Except  small 
little  poisonings,  and  two  or  three  cases  of  dynamite, 
and  one  occurred  near  here,  and  one  in  Lord  Bandon ’s 
park,  and,  perhaps,  some  that  were  not  detected  at  all. 

2259.  Is  there  any  unlawful  netting  of  pools  above 
the  river? — I believe  there  is  a little  of  it,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  there  used  to  be.  In  recent  years 
there  is  not  so  much  as  there  used  to  be. 
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lQth  May,  1911.] 


Mu.  John  Byrne — continued. 


[Donmanway. 


Chairman — continued. 

2260.  Have  any  of  them  ever  been  taken  and  prose- 
cuted for  unlawful  netting? — Yes,  but'  it_  was  not  on 
this  river,  but  on  the  Arigadeen. 

2261.  Where  does  it  run? — It  runs  into  the  sea  at 
Timoleague. 

2262.  And  you  had  a prosecution  there? — Yes. 

2263.  Is  that  within  the  district  of  these  Conser- 
vators ? — Certainly. 

2264.  And  you  say  you  had  a prosecution  there  for 
unlawful  netting? — Yes.  That  place  is  prohibited  by 
by-law,  and  within  three  miles.  It  was  just  at  the 
tidal  flow. 

2265.  Is  there  any  inducement  to  people  by  fish 
merchants  to  take  fish  unlawfully  in  this  way? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of,  sir. 

2266.  It  is  stated  that-  on  the  Leo  (though  it  is  not 
proved  absolutely,  it  is  strongly  suspected)  some 
people  are  supplying  nets  for  the  purpose  of  such  illegal 
fishing? — I don't  believe  it  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
this  river. 

2267.  It  is  not  the  case  here? — I don’t  believe  it  is. 

2268.  Where  do  the  fish  go  that  are  caught? — They 
are  sent  to  Cork  fish  merchants. 

2269.  They  go  by  rail? — They  go  by  rail. 

2270.  And  a fish  box  going  from  here  is  pretty  con- 
spicuous, is  it  not? — Of  course,  sir,  it  would  be 
conspicuous. 

2271.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
beyond  that  the  income  of  the  Conservators,  if  it  was 
increased,  could  be  well  used? — Well,  regarding  what 
may  occur  when  the  riparian  rights  pass  to  the  tenants. 

2272.  I should  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  that? 
— I don’t  know  what  opinion  I can  offer.  If  the  tenants 
sell  to  anglers,  say,  there  are  scores  of  poor  anglers 
that  can’t  afford  to  pay  anything,  and  they  will  be 
deprived  of  fishing  altogether,  and  they  will  become 
most  notorious  poachers  in  the  finish. 

2273.  If  the  tenants  sell? — If  the  tenants  sell  what 
will  be  their  property  then,  and  sell  it  to  gentlemen  or 
others  ? 

2274.  You  mean  let  it? — That  is  what  I mean:  let 

it  to  people  that  will  be  able  to  pay  for  it ; there  are 
scores  of  anglers  on  the  river  that  will  not  be  able  to 
PaY-  , . . 

2275.  Is  there  much  trout  fishing  on  this  river? — 
Certainly,  every  open  day.  And  in  addition  to  that 
Lord  Bandon  and  other  riparian  owners  give  a free  day 
to  all  fishermen. 

2277.  I should  like  to  know  about  that? — Lord  Ban- 
don gives  every  Saturday  free  on  his  preserved  ground 
at  Ballyneen  and  Desart.*  Messrs.  Longficld  and 
Lanibe  give  every  Thursday,  and  Captain  Peacocke, 
of  Innishannon,  gives  every  Friday.  And  then  all 
Sir  John  Arnott’s  fishing  is  open  the  whole  week 
round,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  bit  adjoining 
Lord  Bandon’s  place. 

2278.  That  is  for  rod  and  line? — Rod  and  line,  open 
every  day. 

2279.  Is  that  fished  with  flies? — Yes,  and  with 
bait  and  worm  and  shrimp ; and  I think  when- 
ever Sir  John  Arnott’s  property  passes  to  the 
tenants  they  will  preserve  it;  they  will  let  it,  and  the 
people  all  their  lifetime -fishing  on  that  will  have  a 
grievance,  and  I believe  they  will  be  the  greatest 
poachers  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

2280.  Yet  you  don’t  know  but  that  a free  day  will 
still  be  given  ? — A free  day  won’t  satisfy  them.  They 
have  free  days  at  present,  with  little  portions  pre- 
served. They  have  practically  the  whole  river  open 
besides  every  day. 

2281.  Andi  the  farmer  who  is  living  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  the  future  riparian  proprietor,  could,  if  he 
liked,  prevent  poaching  pretty  well  .more  than  the 
landlord  could? — Certainly,  he  could,  sir. 

2282.  Don’t  you  think  so? — I am  sure  of  it.  He 

2283.  Well,  that  is  one  difficulty  that  you  see  in  the 
future  ? — It  is,  sir. 

2284.  You  think  that  you  will  turn  them  from  fisher- 
men into  poachers? — I am  afraid,  sir,  that  that  will 
be  the  case,  and  they  will  be  very  hard  to  deal  with, 
because  they  understand  all  about  it. 

2285.  They  wouldi  scarcely  understand  the  farmer 
who  would  prosecute  them  ? — Oh,  that  is  so. 

2286.  But  he  would  be  always  on  the  spot? — That  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I see  as  to  what  may  occur 
when  the  land  goes  to  the  tenants  with  the  fishing. 

* See  p.  7f 


Chairman — continued . 

2287.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  how  a number  of 
small  tenants  might  combine  so  as  to  make  their  pro- 
perty valuable? — No,  sir.  In  a great  many  cases  I 
know,  a man  with  a family  will  have  the  fishing  him- 
self. It  is  the  case  at  present  that  a great  many  of 
the  tenants  are  fishermen,  or  their  sons  may  be  fisher- 
men, and  they  will  keep  their  own  little  bit  for  them- 
sel  /os ; and  those  that  are  not  fishermen  themselves 
will  dispose  of  it,  I suppose,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
That  is  what  I expect  will  occur. 

2288.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  can  tell  us? — 
No,  sir ; there  is  nothing  else. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2289.  I suppose  the  great  majority  of  those  fishermen 
fish  for  trout? — Oh,  yes,  certainly,  but  not  a great 
majority.  All  the  salmon  fishermen  on  the  river  have 
free  fishing. 

2290.  But  are  there  not  a great  many  people  who 
will  fish  for  trout,  who  have  not  the  tackle  and  who 
are  not  able  to  fish  for  salmon  ? — Oh,  not  a great 
many.  There  are,  near  the  town  of  Bandon,  a-  good 
many  youngsters  who  go  trout  fishing  on  the  river — 
the  salmon-fishers  of  the  future.  They  now  fish  for 
trout,  and  they  will  become  salmon-fishers  eventually. 

2291.  Is  the  trout  fishing  good  up  the  river? — It  is 
not,  sir.  It  is  the  worst  season  I ever  remember,  this 
season,  whatever  the  cause  of  it.  The  trout  are  not 
taking  at  all.  It  was  a good  trout  river  twenty-five 
years  ago.  I killed  at  Ballyneen  four  or  five  dozen 
trout  in  two  or  three  hours.  I could  not  now  in  a 
week. 

2292.  What  size? — Anything  from  a quarter  to  a 
pound  weight. 

2293.  I suppose  they  are  not  in  the  river? — They 
are,  sir,  as  many  trout  there  as  ever — I know  that 
there  are  about  Innishannon — and  they  won’t  take. 

2294.  But,  of  course,  the  danger  that  you  see  is 
that  every  man  will  keep  his  little  bit  for  him- 
self, and  he  won’t  pay  a halfpenny  for  the  keeping  up 
of  the  river? — No,  I don’t  believe  that  he  would. 

2295.  And  I believe  that  is  a serious  danger,  that 
the  whole  fishery  would  go  to  pieces? — I am  afraid 
that  the  farmers 'when  they  become  owners  of  it  will  do 
as  I say.  They  will  fish  themselves  if  they  are  fisher- 
men , and  if  they  are  not  they  will  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  they  will  shut  out  the  poor  man. 

2296.  And  won’t  pay  a halfpenny?— Not  likely. 


Mr.  Caldenvood. 

2297.  Do  a great  number  of  anglers  enjoy  this  free 
fishing? — There  are  twenty  here  now  in  this  town  alone, 
and  they  all  have  free  fishing.  There  are  at  least  as 
many  anglers  between  Desart  and  Ballyneen,  and  then 
at  Innishannon  it  is  the  same. 

2298.  That  is  about  sixty  you  have  mentioned?— 
Yes,  aud  the  rest  of  them  are  gentlemen  who  have 
fishings  of  their  own — about  100  altogether  with  rod 
licences. 

2299.  Each  one  of  those  takes  out  a licence,  of 
course  ? — Yes. 

2300.  With  regard  to  the  netting  in  the  estuary,  I 

think  you  said  that  there  were  eight  miles  of  netting  ? 
— Yes,  sir.  , 

2301.  Up  to  some  particular  point? — Up  to  Collier’s 
Quay. 

2302.  In  the  tidal  water  ? — In  the  tidal  water. 

2303.  No  netting  in  the  fresh  water?— Oh,  no,  nor 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  distance  that  the  tide 
comes.  They  are  not  allowed  to  fish  up.  There  is  a 
by-law  prohibiting  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

2304.  You  have  a list  of  the  rod  licences  issued? — 

Certainly.  , 

2305.  And  how  many  rod  licences  have  been  -ssuea 
this  year  ?— I have  not  got  the  list  for  this  year. 

2306.  Could  you  remember  what  it  was  last  year  ? — 
One  hundred  'licences,  and  thirty-three  boats;  that 
made  £199  that  we  received. 

2307.  Out  of  that  100  do  you  say  that  there  were 
about  sixty  people  fishing  free,  without  paying  any 
rent  for  the  fishing  that  they  were  getting?— I do. 


!,  q.  2319. 
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2308.  Poor  men?— Yes,  sir;  or  farmers  fishing  on 
their  own  land.  That  means  the  same  thing. 

2309.  In  the  town  of  Bandon,  I suppose,  there  are 
anglers  ? — About  ten. 

2310.  And  there  are  anglers  up  here? — Certainly. 

2311.  About  twenty  here? — There  are  twenty 
licences  sold  here  this  year — more  than  ever  before,  sir, 

I think. 

2312.  And  I suppose  a good  many  of  those  boys  and 
others  that  are  fishing  for  trout  can  fish,  too,  with- 
out taking  out  licences  ? — There  are  a good  many  rods 
on  the  river  fishing  free. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

2313.  Do  you  mean  without  licences  at  all  ? — There 
is  no  licence  required  for  trout. 


Dr.  Maliafjy. 

2314.  Is  there  a custom  in  this  part  of  the  country  of 
strange  gentlemen  coming  to  a hotel  and  staying  to 
fish  the  river  ? — Some  of  the  Kinsale  men  come  in  to 
the  hotel  there  and  fish  up  the  river ; and  a gentleman 
takes  Mr.  Conner’s  fishing  at  Mancha,  and  stops  there 
for  the  season;  and  then  there  are  visitors  at  all  the 
gentlemen’s  places  round  here  that  fish. 

231-5.  But  there  is  no  hotel  keeper  here  in  Dunman- 
wav  that  makes  money  by  it? — Oh,  no,  sir. 

2316.  It  must  pay  a hotel  keeper  to  have  strangers 
that  go  to  fish  a river  ? — No  hotel  keeper  has  any  here. 

2317.  Or  going  to  places  provided  with  free  fishing? 
— Not  here. 

2318.  None  in  these  towns  down  here? — Of  course, 
if  a gentleman  is  out  for  the  day  they  spend  a little 
in  the  town,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stopping  for 
the  fishing. 


The  Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Bandon,  recalled. 


. Chairman. 

2319.  You  wish  to  make  a statement,  Lord  Bandon  ? 
— Yes,  just  arising  out  of  the  “ open  day.”  I give  an 
open  day  on  Saturday  on  all  my  property,  and  on  Sun- 
days 1 allow  three  rods  of  the  Working  Men’s  Anglers’ 
Club  in  Cork  to  come.  These  are  salmon  fishers. 

2320.  We  understood  that  the  Anglers’  Club  in  Cork 
had  been  broken  up? — This  is  the  Working  Men’s 
Club.  It  is  only  started  two  or  three  years. 

2321.  Then  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anglers' 
Club  that  was  on  the  Lee? — Nothing  at  all. 


Dr.  Maliafjy. 

2321a.  Now,  my  lord,  with  regard  to  the  lakes,  you 
preserve  them  strictly? — Oh,  yes,  I preserve  the  lakes. 

2322.  Nobody  fishes  there  ? — Nobody  fishes  there. 


Chairman. 

2323.  It  is  said  that-  they  can  fish  for  trout  with 
anything? — Oh,  yes,  worms  or  shrimps. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Longfield,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2324.  Where  do  you  reside?— -At  Ivilcolman.  Six 
miles  below  Ballineen,  half  way  between  Ballineen  and 
Bandon. 

2325.  You  are  a fisherman? — Yes. 

2326.  Do  you  own  property  on  the  Bandon  ? — Yes,  I 
have  got  a place. 

2327.  Have  you  rented  any  fishing  in  addition  to 
your  own  ? — Yes ; I also  take  another  part  of  the  river 
about  a mile  long. 

2328.  Does  the  free  fishing  interfere  with  the  value 
of  your  property? — No,  I think  it  does  not  much. 

2329.  Is  the  free  fishing  at  all  controlled  by  farmers 
in  the  matter  of  trespass  upon  the  banks? — I don’t 
think  so. 

2330.  But  they  allow  anyone? — Yes. 

2331.  Without  question? — I think  so.  I never 
heard  any  complaint  of  that. 

2332.  Because  it  would  appear  to  a stranger  that  if 

there  is  free  fishing  to  an  unlimited  extent,  that  would 
affect  very  much  the  value  of  any  property  such  as 
yours,  or  the  value  of  any  property  that  was  rented  by 
fishermen? — Yes.  I never  heard  of  any  complaint; 

and  I think  there  is  more  free  fishing  close  to  the  rail- 
wav  station,  close  to  Ballineen,  than  there  is  about  my 
place  perhaps,  and  upon  which  there  are  one  or  two 
anglers  at  the  outside. 

2333.  Of  course,  you  know  the  object  of  this  inquiry 
that  we  are  holding? — I do,  yes. 

2334.  And  that  it  is  mainly  to  receive  suggestions  as 
to  what  may  occur  when  fishing  passes  to  the  occupy- 
ing tenant,  when  he  becomes  a riparian  proprietor  ? — 
I am  afraid  that  it  will  have  a bad  effect  on  fishing 
generally. 

2335.  That  question  does  not  arise  here  at  present 
on  the  Bandon? — No. 

2336.  And  we  hope,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
reservation,  that  it  won’t  apply  for  a long  time? — Yes. 

2337.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  now  as  to 
how  things  might  be  managed  when  the  time  does 
come? — Well,  I think,  in  some  places,  where  the 
tenants  are  not  fishermen  themselves,  and  where  their 
fishings  are  of  a lettable  value,  that  something  might 
be  done  in  the  way  of  getting  them  to  combine,  but 
I don’t  see  what  can  be  done  on  the  small  streams — I 
mean  the  tributary  streams — where  the  salmon 
spawn  and  only  go  up  in  the  winter.  I don’t  see  how 
you  can  get  these  men  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
fishery.  They  will  try  to  get  out  the  salmon  by  any 
means  they  can.  They  will  try  to  get  out  the  salmon 
for  their  own  dinners  in  the  winter. 


Chairman — continued . 

2338.  Then,  how  do  you  propose  that  that  should 
be  dealt  with? — By  the  employment  of  bailiffs  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  That  is  the  only  way  that  I 
can  see  for  putting  it  down ; to  enforce  the  law  strictly. 

2339.  Rivers  have  become  more  valuable  of  late 
years,  have  they  not? — Yes. 

2340.  Higher  rents  are  given  for  rivers  than  used 
to  be  given,  and  the  value  of  salmon-fishing  has  in- 
creased every  year,  with  the  same  quantity  of  salmon 
or  with  the  same  sort  of  fishing  ? — Yes. 

2341.  And  do  you  think  a large  amount  might  be 
contributed  for  the  preservation ”of  the  fishery? — Yes; 
that,  of  course,  is  what  we  suffer  from  principally,  the 
want  of  funds.  The  Board  of  Conservators  could  do 
a great  deal  more  if  they  had  more  money,  but  we 
have  not  money  enough. 

2342.  Can  you  suggest  how  any  improvement  could 
be  made? — I think  that  the  fishings  ought  to  be  rated. 
They  are  not  rated  at  all  about  Bandon,  and  there  are 
some  of  the  fishings  about  Bandon  of  considerable 
letting  value,  and  I think  they  should  be  rated. 

2343.  It  is  not  the  poor  rate  value.  We  hear  it  is 
the  Valuation  Office  that  values  the  fishings? — I 
always  understood  that  it  was  the  Poor  Rate  Valua- 
tion. 

2344.  It  is  done  by  the  Valuation  Office  in  Dublin? — 
And  the  curious  thing  is  that  there  is  no  valuation  of 
the  river  above  Bandon. 

2345.  No  valuation? — No. 

2346.  The  entire  sum  contributed  by  the  rating  on 
the  valuation  in  existence  is  £4  8s.  which  seems  ridicu- 
lous?— And  I am  told  the  Board  of  Conservators  havo 
no  legal  powers  to  reoover  that  if  the  owner  does  not 
pay. 

2347.  The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Conservators. — 
They  have,  sir;  they  may  sue  for  it  in  the  name  of 
their  Clerk. 

2318.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  now,  Mr.  Long- 
field,  as  to  how  a larger  amount  could  be  raised,  for  this 
sum  of  £4  8s.  appears  to  be  quite  ridiculously  inade- 
quate for  the  rate  struck  on  the  value  of  the  Bandon 
River? — Well,  I think  all  the  fishings  ought  to  be 
valued,  and  a rate  struck  on  them.  Whether  any  of 
them  that  are  let  could  bo  dealt  with  specially  or  not 
I don’t  know.  I don’t  know  if  a rate  could  bo  struck 
on  the  fishings  that  are  let. 

2349.  Are  you  a Conservator? — Yes,  an  ex-officio 
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Mb.  J.  E.  Longfield — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

2350.  Do  you  think  the  Conservators  might  be  armed 
with  larger  powers  as  regards  both  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  protection  of  the  river  and  the  general 
administration  of  the  river  ? — Yes,  I think  they  might, 
distinctly. 

2351.  Do  you  think  the  constitution  of  the  body 
might  be  changed  advantageously  and  made  more  re- 
presentative, as  at  present  elected  members  are  elected 
by  the  licence  holders? — I think  the  election  seems  to 
work  very  well ; and  on  the  Bandon  River  most  of  the 
work  for  many  years  past — indeed,  almost  all  the  work 
■ — has  been  done  by  ex-officios. 

2352.  And  the  ex-officios  are  mainly  proprietors? — 
Yes. 

2353.  That  does  not  occur  on  every  river? — No, 
unfortunately  it  does  not. 

235-1.  So  that  the  Bandon  River  would  be  a little 
exceptional  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

2355.  And  I suppose  if  the  Conservators  were  elected 
all  round,  on  a move  representative  plan,  the  men  who 
are  ex-officio  members  now  would  be  mainly  elected? — 
Yes,  I should  think  they  would. 

2356.  Well,  now,  can  you  suggest  any  means  by 
which  steps  could  be  taken  to  get  the  river  valued  and 
a rate  struck  more  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the 
river? — It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a job  for 
the  Valuation  Office. 

2357.  It  is  a little  hard,  though,  to  expect  a man 
who  owns  property  to  write  to  the  Valuation  Office 
and  say  that  it  is  not  valued  high  enough  or  that  it 
is  not  valued  at  all? — Well,  I think  the  Valuation 
Office  ought  to  have  compulsory  power  to  make  the 
valuation. 

2358.  I believe  they  have,  but  it  would  be  the  owners 
in  this  case  who  would  be  asking  them  to  put  a higher 
valuation  on  themselves? — Yes. 

2359.  But  you  think,  at  any  rate,  that  the  valuation 
ought  to  be  looked  into  ? — I think  the  valuation  wants 
to  be  revised  in  some  way  or  other,  and  a little  more 
money  made  available  for  the  preservation  of  the 
river. 

2360.  Have  you  any  suggestions  further  to  make, 
Mr.  Longfield,? — Well.  I would  like  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  made  a regular  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police 
to  protect  the  river.  The  police  give  a good  deal  of 
help  at  present,  especially  when  the  District  Inspector 
or  County  Inspector  is  himself  a fisherman.  In  case 
he  is  not  a fisherman  they  sometimes  do  not  help  very 
much  the  Board  of  Conservators.  But  one  policeman 
is  worth  three  bailiffs,  and  I think  the  police  might 
give  more  help  than  they  do,  and  the  coastguards, 
also. 

2361.  On  the  tidal  waters? — They  have  nothing  to 
do  but  go  and  whitewash  their  houses  and  paint  buoys. 
If  they  looked  after  the  river  they  would  give  very 
valuable  assistance. 

2362.  Of  course,  coastguards  do  not  come  up  the 
tidal  portion  of  this  river— they  are  at  K insale? — Still 
if  they  did  the  boats  could  pull  up  three  or  four  miles. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2363.  That  would  be  awfully  hard  work  for  the 
coastguards.  Don’t  you  know  that  they  never  do  any 
work  ? — No ; and  they  are  able-bodied  men. 

Chairman. 

2364.  But  the  number  of  the  police  is  limited? — I 
know  that  the  number  of  the  police  is  limited. 

2365.  And  you  appreciate  the  difficulty  that  the 
nolice  have  in  acting  as  night- watchers,  for  it  takes 
them  away  from  every  other  duty  if  they  go  out  on 
night-watching  patrol  ? — That  is  so,  but  they  could  do 
a great  deal  without  doing  much  night-watching. 

2366.  Upon  the  whole,  the  condition  of  affairs  on 
this  river  is  favourable? — Yes,  I think  it  is  fairly 
satisfactory. 

2367.  And  have  you  any  further  suggestion  to 
make? — I would  like  to  suggest  that  the  penalties  for 
poisoning  and  dynamiting  should  be  increased  and 
that  those  offences  should  be  made  punishable  by 
imprisonment,  because  the  punishment  is  utterly  in- 
adequate now.  When  a river  is  poisoned  with  spurge 
it  does  a terrible  lot  of  injury,  and)  a £10  fine 
is  utterly  inadequate.  I have  seen  large  rivers  once 
or  twice  after  they  were  poisoned,  and  it  is  really  a. 


[D UNMAN  WAY. 


Chairman — continued. 

sickening  sight,  the  whole  river  littered  with  dead  and 
dying  fish,  and  it  is  absurd  that  that  offence  should  be 
assessed  at  £9  or  £10.  That  river  does  not  recover  for 
years,  and  a £10  fine  is  very  inadequate.  The  fact  is 
that  dynamite  does  not  do  so  much  harm,  but  still  it 
injures  the  river. 

2368.  Poisoning  is  the  worst? — Yes.  I don’t  think  I 
have  any  other  suggestion  to  offer. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2369.  The  only  remedy  that  you  see  for  poaching  up 
at  the  head  waters  would  be  coercion  in  fact? — Yes, 
that  is  all. 

2370.  Frightening  people  by  heavy  penalties? — Yes. 

2371.  That  is  not  in  the  long  run,  you  know,  sound 
policy.  You  ought  to  try  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
these  people  not  to  kill  the  fish? — I don’t  see  how  you 
are  going  to  do  it. 

2372.  Now,  in  the  first  place  they  are  living  a great 
deal  more  comfortably  and  eating  better  food  ? — Yes. 

2373.  Don’t  you  think  that  they  would  find  spent 
salmon  very  bad  food  by  and  by  ? — Plenty  of  people 
in  this  country  appreciate  the  salmon,  and  when  the 
millennium  comes  they  would  not  appreciate  them  so 
much. 

2374.  These  salmon  are  a very  bad  thing  as  food? 
— Some  of  them  are  not  so  very  bad,  I am  told. 

2375.  Now,  could  those  people  be  persuaded  that 
they  are  unwholesome  food? — I am  afraid  not. 

2376.  If  that  is  not  possible,  then,  you  will  want  to 
turn  your  genius,  which,  I am  sure,  is  much  greater 
than  mine,  to  devise  some  system  by  which  those 
people  who  live  upon  both  sides  of  the  little  streams 
where  the  fish  go  to  spawn,  might  profit  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  fishing  of  the  river,  a system  by 
which  they  might  get  some  benefit  from  it.  That  is 
what  you  have  to  turn  your  mind  to,  and  then  your 
coercion  would  be  unnecessary. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

2377.  I gather  from  what  you  said  that  you  think 
the  proprietory  interest  is  the  interest  which  gives 
most  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  district? 
' — I think  so. 

2378.  You  say,  for  instance,  that  the  ex-officio  mem- 
bers who  are  proprietory  in  their  interest  do  most  of 
the  work  of  the  Bandon  Board  of  Conservators  ? — I 
think  so,  certainly. 

2379.  Do  you  think  the  proprietors  generally  in  this 
district  take  the  most  interest  in  the  fishing  ? — On  the 
Bandon  River,  yes;  but  that  only  applies  to  the  Ban- 
don River.  On  the  Hen  they  take  none,  and  they  do 
not  take  much  on  the  Arigadeen.  At  present  they  are 
making  up  a subscription  and  trying  to  do  something, 
but  the  only  person  who  for  many  years  past  took 
any  interest  in  the  Arigadeen  was  the  late  Dr.  Sealy. 

2380.  With  regard  to  the  Bandon  River,  you  do  not 
anticipate  that  when  the  present  small  holdings  are 
taken  over  by  tenant  purchasers  their  interest  will  be 
equal  to  the  interest  of  the  present  proprietors  ? — No ; 
I don’t  think  so. 

2381.  Then  you  referred  to  assessment  as  being  a 
valuable  way  of  raising  money.  Do  you  refer  to 
assessment  merely  as  being  an  additional  means  of 
raising  income? — Yes. 

2382.  You  don’t  look  upon  it  as  it  is  looked  upon  in 
some  districts  as  the  only  mode  of  raising  money? — 1 
think  there  should  be  a sufficient  assessment. 

2383.  You  don’t  regard  assessment  as  the  sole  means 
of  raising  money? — Oh,  no. 

2384.  That  is  to  say  you  would  not  have  in  contem- 
plation any  assessment  at  such  a high  rate  as  to  raise  a 
very  great  amount  of  money  in  that  way? — No ; I 
don’t  think  that  a very  great  amount  of  money  is 
needed  on  the  Bandon  River.  Licences  bring  in  a 
sum  by  which  we  can  protect  the  river  to  a certain 
extent,  but  we  could  do  much  more  if  we  had  more 
money. 

Mr.  Oreen. 

2385.  You  know,  of  course,  the  letting  value  of  most 
of  the  fishings  on  the  Bandon  river? — Yes,  the  letting 
value  of  most  of  them  is  small. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Longfield — continued. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

2386.  Could  you  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
total  letting  value  of  the  angling  on  the  whole  of  the 
Bandon  River?— Well,  from  what  point? 

2387.  Say,  from  Innishannon  up  to  here? — No,  that 
would  be  a hard  question  to  answer. 

2388.  I only  mean  the  total  value  of  the  fishings  that 
are  let.  I don’t  mean  individual  fishings,  but  the 
lump  sum?— I don’t  think  the  ones  that  are  let  can  be 
more  than  somewhere  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds. 

Chairman. 

2389.  A year  ? — A year. 


[D  UNMAN  WAY. 


Mr.  Green. 

2390.  That  is  the  total? — Yes. 

2391.  And  anglers  are  only  paying  under  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  all  the  fishings  that  are  at  present 
let? — Yes,  somewhere  in  or  about  that. 


Dr.  Mahafjy. 

2302.  That  seems  very  little? — Well,  there  is  not 
much  of  the  river  let.  There  is  some  near  Innishan- 
non and  there  is  about  two  miles  close  to  here,  and 
then  there  is  Mr.  Conner’s  fishing  at  Mancha,  and  I 
don’t  know  if  there  is  any  of  it  let. 


Mr.  James  H.  Morton,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2393.  Where  do  you  reside?— I live  at  Carrigmore, 
Ballineen. 

2394.  You  are  a fisherman? — Yes. 

2395.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors?— Yes.  . 

2396.  And  you  have  property  on  the  river  r — res,  i 
own  about  a mile  of  the  river. 

2397.  And  you  know  the  object  of  our  inquiry  and 
have  heard'  the  statements  of  different  witnesses? — 
Yes. 

2398.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  your  ideas  and 
suggestions? — Well,  to  start  with,  I agree  to  a certain 
extent  with  what  Mr.  Longfield  said  as  regards  a rate, 
but  I think  it  would  be  a very,  very  hard  thing  to 
strike  a rate  on  these  waters,  because  in  the  first 
place  you  must  remember  that  in  my  memory  this 
river  has  deteriorated  as  a fishing  river  in  dry  seasons 
very  considerably,  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
drainage  that  has  taken  place  up  here  at  the  head 
waters.  When  I was  a boy  this  river  would  hold  its 
water  for  some  considerable  time  after  rain. 

2399.  That  is  the  drainage  came  in  slowly  ? — Yes, 
the  drainage  came  in  slowly,  and:  there  were  mills  and 
weirs  in  the  river  which  are  extinguished  now.  The 
mills  are  gone,  and  the  weirs  followed  them,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  now  six  hours  after  rain  you  may 
be  certain  that  the  river  lias  begun  to  fall.  This  year, 
of  course,  we  had  a lot  of  rain,  and  as  a consequence  ' 
we  had  a high  water  and  good  fishing.  Last  year  we 
had  very  poor  fishing  after  the  middle  of  April ; m 
fact,  you  may  say  that  we  had  no  fishing  at  all. 

2400.  It  was  quite  exceptional  in  the  country  last 
year? — Yes,  exceptional.  This  time  last  year  the 
water  here ’was  lower  than  almost  any  old  man  ever 
remembered  it. 

2401.  And  do  you  think  that  if  the  valuation  was 
made  in  a year  when  there  was  a good  deal  of  rain  it 
might  be  quite  unsuited  to  another  year? — It  would 
not  suit  the  average  year.  For  instance,  last  year  I 
killed  eleven  fish  up  to  the  22nd  of  April,  and  this  year 
up  to  date  I killed  forty.  That  means  that  this  year 
my  fishing,  owing  to  heavy  water,  is  worth  something. 
Last  year  it  was  worth  hardly  anything. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2402.  What  is  the  most  you  got  in  a day  of  those 
forty? — Nine.  I got  twenty-two  in  three  days. 

Chairman. 

2403.  On  this  river  there  appears  to  be  free  fishing 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a licence? — Practically. 
There  is  free  water  open  from  one  end  of  the  river  to 
the  other ; you  may  say  from  Mancha  Bridge  to  Cul- 
lena  Lake  is  open  and  practically  free  always. 

2404.  And  really  the  licence  holders  on  this  river 
look  upon  themselves  as  almost  proprietors;  they  all 
take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  fishery  ? — 
Yes. 

2405.  But  supposing  you  did  not  get  anything  from 
a valuation  assessment  or  a collection,  is  there  any 
other  way  in  which  the  Board  of  Conservators  could 
supplement  their  income? — Well,  I think  if  we  could 
get  the  small  riparian  owners  to  co-operate  together, 
and  if  there  was  some  responsible  body,  for  instance, 
like  the  Conservators  who  were  empowered  to  take 
over  that  water  and  to  let  it  out,  that  it  would  be  a 
source  of  income  for  the  river. 


Chairman — continued. 

2406.  That  is  a matter  of  the  future ? — Yes. 

2407.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  present? — No. 

2403.  There  is  a voluntary  contribution  here,  is  not 

there? — Yes,  there  is  a voluntary  contribution  when 
we  want  to  get  money  from  the  Department.  We 
have  to  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  and  a few  of 
us  do  it. 

2409.  There  was  £15  16s.  8d.  collected  this  year? — 
Yes. 

2410.  That  is  a voluntary  contribution? — That  is  a 
voluntary  contribution . 

2411.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  that,  I suppose? — 
No. 

2412.  I suppose  that  could  not  be  inci-eased?— Well. 

I think  we  would  have  a certain  amount  of  difficulty 
in  getting  it  increased. 

2413.  That  would  not  be  an  amount  that  you  would 
look  forward  to  as'  increasing  to  any  great  extent  the 
income  of  the  Conservators  ? — No. 

2414.  Well,  one  difficulty  that  appears  to  present 
itself  is  that  the  river  is  practically  a free  river,  and 
that  there  is  very  little  of  it  let? — There  is  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  let.  There  is  certainly  not 
more  than  six  miles  of  fresh  water  let.  Six  miles 
would  cover  it. 

2415.  Would  it  be  possible  to  adopt  over  the  whole 
river  what  exists  on  Lord  Bandon’s  portion — one  day 
in  the  week  for  free  fishing? — But  it  is  adopted. 

2416.  I thought  there  were  places  where  you  could 
not  fish  every  day  ? — Here  there  are  free  days  g:ven  in 
rotation.  For  instance,  Mr.  Longfield  gives  Thursday 
and  Mr.  Peacocke  Friday. 

2417.  The  meaning  of  free  fishing  then  is  that  several 
proprietors  each  give  a day  in  the  week,  so  that  a 
man  that  is  here  fishing  can  fish  every  day  ? — Can  fish 
every  day  if  he  chooses  to  travel 

2418.  From  that  point  of  view  the  river  might  be- 
come a river  where  a considerable  rent  might  be 
received  for  various  stretches.  Is  not  that  so? — Ye3. 

2419.  Even  with  that  one  day? — No,  because,  you 
see  it  is  a very  narrow  river,  and  unless  a riparian 
owner  happens  to  own  both  sides  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  a large  sum  for  one  bank,  and  you  would 
not  get  it. 

2420.  Oh,  of  course,  the  riparian  owner  would  not 
get  it  in  the  case  of  a narrow  river? — Well,  this  is 
a narrow  river.  You  can  fish  it  with  shrimps  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

2421.  Still  I suppose  the  proprietors  on  different 
sides  of  the  river  accommodate  each  other? — I don’t 
know  that  they  do.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  let  Lord 
Bandon  my  fishing,  and  I am  sure  he  would  not  let  me 
his,  although  we  are  opposite  one  another. 

2422.  You  have  not  both  sides  of  the  river?— No,  I 
have  not.  Lord  Bandon  has  got  the  opposite  side  to 

2423.  Then  he  does  not  injure  your  fishing,  and  you 
don’t  injure  his? — We  fish  each  other’s  water. 

2424.  And  you  accommodate  each  other? — I don’t 
know.  We  don’t  consult  one  another. 

2425.  Don’t  you? — No.  For  instance,  his  keeper 

was  fishing  there  yesterday  on  his  side,  and  I was 
fishing  on  mine. 

2426.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  put 
before  us? — Well,  I would  suggest  that  by  way  of  pro- 
tection against  netting  in  fresh  waters,  the  holes 
should  be  hitched  in  the  same  way  as  several  of  them 
are  on  the  Bandon  River.  I have  brought  you  in  a 
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Chairman — continued . 

small  sample  of  a hitch  that  is  put  into  the  river.  I put 
it  into  several  of  the  holes.  That  wood  represents  an 
aggregate  bulk  weighing  about  8 cwt.,  and  there  is  an 
iron  rod  that  goes  through  those  nails,  and  it  acts  as 
a sort  of  anchor.  (Witness  exhibits  sample.) 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2427 . You  drop  that  in  the  bottom  ? — You  drop  that 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  it  does  not  interfere 
with  a line. 

2428.  You  may  lose  an  odd  fish  in  that  way? — T 
never  heard  of  a fish  being  lost  by  that.  And  another 
suggestion  I have  to  make  is  that  the  season  on  the 
Bandon  River  ought  to  be  advantageously  shortened 
in  future  years  and  spawning  fish  saved.  After  Sep- 
tember practically  there  is  no  fish  worth  taking  out  of 
the  river.  Any  fish  that  you  take  out  then  are  utterly 
unsaleable.  I would  shorten  the  season  at  both  ends. 
If  I had  my  way  I would  make  it  from  tile  1st  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  September — that  is,  if  I had  my  own 
way,  but  I would  not  press  the  1st  of  March. 

2429.  Because  that  would  be  giving  an  advantage  to 
people  on  the  lower  waters? — Yes,  it  would,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  but  after  all  if  you  do  lose  100  slats  they 
are  100  fish,  but  if  you  lose  a fish  that  has  not  spawned 
— well,  you  are  losing  a great  number.  That  i6  my 
point 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2430.  That  is  quite  right. 

Chairman. 

2431.  Is  there  anything  else? — Well,  I think  that 
the  boats  in  the  tidal  waters  should  be  minded  better. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  water  bailiff  I am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a great  amount  of  illegal  fishing 
going  on  outside  the  harbour.  I don’t  say  inside  the 
harbour,  but  I think  that  there  is  outside,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I have  got  fish  repeatedly  badly 
marked  with  nets,  and  I don’t  see  how  it  could  be 
done  by  an  ordinary  draft-net.  Last  week  I got  a 
10-pound  fish  marked  at  the  back  in  two  places,  and  by 
the  vent  badly  bruised.  Well,  it  must  have  gone 
through  a net,  and  you  can’t  say  it  went  through  a 
If  mesh.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  a If  mesh  might- 
have  been  torn  and  that  it  got  through  in  that  way. 
but  we  got  many  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  marked 
like  that,  and  I understand  that  they  are  making  those 
drift-nets  now  so  fine  that  they  can  put  them  down  in 
the  daylight  and  the  fish  cannot  see  them.  I have  not 
seen  them,  but  I have  been  told  bo. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2432.  I am  curious  to  know  as  to  the  value  of  the 
river  fishing  that  you  lot  out  when  you  get  twenty-two 
fish  in  three  days? — Ah,  but  that  is  an  exceptional 
thing. 

2433.  Quite  exceptional  ? — Quite  exceptional. 

2434.  Were  those  killed  with  the  fly? — No;  it  's  a 
sulky  river  so  far  as  fly-fishing  is  concerned.  It  is  a 
bait  jiver  altogether,  I may  say. 

2435.  I begin  to  see  why  the  fishing  is  not  so  valu- 
able to  let,  if  the  fish  will  only  take  shrimps.  What 
weight  were  those  fish  ? — The  smallest  was  54  pounds 
and  the  heaviest  was  12  pounds. 

2436.  Sometimes. they  got  a 20-pound  fish? — So  they 
do  down  lower,  but  not  here. 

2437.  Do  you  get  any  sea. trout? — Well,  an  odd  one 
lias  been  got  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  below  me, 
but  we  are  a long  way  from  the  sea.  The  lien  River 
is  a white  trout  river  practically. 

2438.  But  that  has  been  spoiled,  has  it  not? — That 
is  fished  by  peasant  proprietors,  and  they  will  let  you 
have  a day’s  fishing  for  5s. 

2439.  You  say  the  netting  at  the  mouth  is  a serious 
thing? — In  my  opinion  it  is  a more  serious  thing  than 
the  poaching  at  the  head  waters. 

2440.  Is  that  your  opinion? — Well,  of  course,  it  is  to 
us  fishermen  for  the  present,  but  it  is  a serious  thing 
if  you  begin  handling  nets  on  the  head  waters,  because 
you  are  destroying  next  year  and  the  next  year  after  if 
you  take  the  life  out  of  the  fish  in  the  small  streams. 
That  is  a very  serious  thing. 

2441.  But  that  has  been  always  going  on? — Not  now 
so  much  as  it  used  to  be;  for  instance,  they  used  fire 
itpd  lime  aqd  all  sorts  of  things  at  one  time. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued, 

2442.  And  still  there  was  first-rate  fishing? — Yes, 
but  I don’t  think  it  was  as  good  as  it  is  now,  except  in 
the  low  water. 

2443.  But  then  there  were  eight  millions  of  people 
in  the  country,  with  all  those  higher  places  crowded 
with  people  that  are  gone  now,  and  there  was  the  same 
poaching  on  it? — That  is  quite  certain. 

2444.  And  the  fishing  in  general  was  ten  times  as 
good  as  it  is  now? — Well,  I don’t  know. 

2445.  So  that  I am  afraid  that  the  great  waste  of 
fish  is  down  at  the  mouth? — I am  afraid  the  boats  will 
always  take  a lot. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

2446.  You  have  been  fishing  a long  time? — I have  a 
good  many  years’  experience  in  salmon  fishing. 

2447.  And  you  know  that  the  salmon  probably 
breeds  very  seldom  in  its  lifetime? — No,  I did  not 
know  that. 

2448.  For  instance,  your  spring  fish.  They  come  up 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  you  say  they 
average  eight  or  ten  pounds? — Yes. 

2449.  You  don’t  imagine  that  they  have  been  in  the 
river  before? — Well,  I was  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  been  in  the  river  before  and  had  gone  down 
out  of  the  river  before. 

2450.  When  had  they  been  in  the  river  before? — 
They  were  sent  out  as  fry. 

2451.  Of  course,  they  were  spawned  in  the  river? — 
And  they  might  have  come  up  as  peal. 

2452.  If  they  came  up  as  peal  that  would  be  early 
summer  ? — Yes. 

2453.  And  you  think  that  they  might  possibly  return 
as  peal,  and  also  come  up  as  spring  salmon? — Yes. 

2454.  One  of  the  interesting  results  of  the  study  of 
salmon  in  Scotland  is  to  show  that  you  can  tell  a 
fish’s  movements  just  as  you  can  a horse’s  age,  and 
they  show  that  the  small  spring  fish  which  come  into  a 
river  pass  the  grilse  stage  altogether  in  the  sea,  and 
do  not  come  in  as  peal,  and  so  on ; and,  therefore,  that 
really  the  salmon  is  a much  less  frequent  spawner 
than  people  have  commonly  been  believing  up  to  now, 
and  that  there  are  always  a great  number  of  salmon 
in  the  sea,  and  even  at  spawning  time  perhaps  there 
are  more  salmon  at  sea  than  in  the  rivers.  Now,  if 
that  holds  good  (and  I have  mentioned  it  on  account 
of  your  reference  to  the  saving  of  the  breeding  fish),  is 
it  not  evident  that  you  must  necessarily  protect  your 
breeding  fish  much  more  than  perhaps  was  previously 
supposed  to  be  necessary  ? — Certainly. 

2455.  Therefore  you  are  dealing  with  the  only  fish 
that  can  poss;bly  keep  up  your  stock  when  you  are 
dealing  with  fish  that  are  spawning.  There  is  no 
other  possible  source  from  which  salmon  can  come? — 
That  is  the  more  reason  why  the  head  waters  should 
be  protected  and  the  season  shortened  at  that  end.  I 
did  not  know  that  what  you  state  was  the  case,  but 
— judging  from  what  you  say — I think  my  idea  is 
right,  and  that  the  season  should  be  shortened. 

2456.  I am  referring  to  the  results  that  we  have 
got  from  investigations  of  that  sort  in  Scotland.  With 
regard  to  sea  trout  I want  to  learn  a little  informa- 
tion from  you.  How  far  do  the  sea  trout  run  up  the 
river? — Well,  they  might  get  baskets  of  sea  trout  at 
Innishannon,  but  we  only  get  a few  up  here.  For  in- 
stance, just  below  Mancha  Bridge  they  catch  three  or 
four  in  the  year,  not  more. 

2457.  I think  we  had  it  in  evidence  in  Cork  from 
one  or  two  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  Bandon  River 
that  it  is  a very  valuable  trout  river? — Yes,  down  at 
Innishannon,  and  up  the  Brinney.  They  run  up  the 
Brinney. 

2458.  Dp  you  refer  to  one  of  the  tributaries  there 
at  the  mouth  ? — Well,  yes ; it  is  a nice,  small,  quick- 
running stream,  and  a good  many  go  up  there. 

2459.  It  is  a rather  common  condition,  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with,  for  sea  trout  to  prefer  a stream 
which  joins  the  main  river  nearest  to  its  mouth? — Yes, 
I think  so,  and  they  like  a rapid  river,  I think.  They 
run  up  the  lien  and  Arigadeen  Rivers,  both  of  which 
are  rapid  compared  with  the  Bandon. 

2460.  So  that  they  might  quite  well  in  the  future 
be  coming  up  the  main  river  so  high  as  this? — Yes; 
the  Brinney  runs. very  sharply. 

* 2461.  I wanted  just  also  to  ask  you  about  the  great 
number  of  free  fishers  in  this  district,  Do  you  think 
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Mr.  Calderwood — continued, 
it  might  bo  possible  ultimately  to  form  an  association 
amongst  those  free  fishers  who  would  have  an  interest 
in  the  general  welfare  of  the  district? — To  what 
benefit? 

2462.  To  the  benefit  of  the  district  as  a whole? — 
Well,  now,  the  Cork  Anglers’  Association  that  Lord 
Bandon  alluded  to  take  out  their  licences  on  this  river. 
I believe  that  is  a stipulation — one  of  the  stipulations. 

2463.  The  Cork  Angling  Association? — The  work- 
men’s association  for  Sunday  fishing. 

2464.  But  my  point  is:  Do  you  think  it  might  be 
possible  at  all,  ultimately,  when  the  tenant  purchasers 
take  over  their  fishings,  that  they  themselves  might 
form  an  association  which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  river  ? — The  free  fishermen  on  this  river  are  not 
farmers.  They  are  men  in  a very  small  way  of  busi- 
ness. They  are  either  business  men  in  a little  local 
village,  or  they  are  labouring  men'  or  something  of 
that  sort.  For  instance,  one  of  the  best  fishermen 
about  Ballineen  is  a working  ganger  on  the  railway, 
and  another  man  is  a small  baker.  Well,  what  could  he 
do  ? He  pays  his  licence  and  has  his  bit  of  fishing. 
He  goes  out  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon  or  in  the 
evening.  Might  I say  one  thing  that  I forgot,  and 
that  is  as  regards  those  small  streams.  I think  they 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  spawning  of  the  fish, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  river.  Lord  Bandon  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  stop  the  fish  going  up 
them.  I disagree  with  that  entirely,  because  I think 
that  if  you  did  that  you  would  spoil  our  fishing  alto- 
gether. That  is  the  means  that  we  have. 


[Dunmanway. 


Chairman. 

2465.  Well,  we  have  heard  in  other  places,  Mr. 
Morton  exception  taken  to  that  suggestion. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

2466.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
head  streams  you  have  the  better  chance  of  fish  you 
have  ? — Certainly. 

2467.  Mr.  Longfield. — I agree  with  Mr.  Morton,  and 
I do  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  stopping  them  up. 

Chairman. 

2468.  I think  that  Lord  Bandon  had  in  his  mind  some 
sort  of  open  ditch  almost,  rather  than  a tributary. 

2469.  Mr.  Longfield. — Of  course,  there  are  places 
where  there  might  be  a rock  in  the  way  and  the  salmon 
might  drop  in  and  might  not  be  able  to  get  out.  If 
possible  it  would  be  well  to  keep  them  out  of  such  a 
place  as  that. 

Chairman. 

2470.  I understood  Lord  Bandon  to  mean  cases  like 
that. 

2471.  Mr.  Longfield. — Those  places  are  very  few  and 
far  between. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

2472.  It  is  quite  exceptional. 


Mr.  William  Kingston,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2473.  Now,  Mr.  Kingston,  you  are  a water  bailiS  on 
the  Bandon  ?— Yes. 

2474.  What  is  your  particular  beat  on  this  river? — 
Well,  I am  confined  from  Ballineen,  or  that  way,  to 
its  source,  but  formerly  I had  to  go  as  far  as  Bandon 
and  Innishannon  and  Kinsale.  Now,  as  a rule,  I 
don’t. 

2475.  Now  you  don’t  go  below  Ballineen  ? — No,  not 
as  a rule.  From  that  to  its  source. 

2476.  You  are  not  the  only  water-bailiff  over  that 
stretch  ? — Oh,  yes,  I am  the  only  water-bailiff  from 
here  to  Ballineen.  We  had  another  man  here,  and 
he  is  at  present  in  Kinsale. 

2477.  What  class  of  persons  now  do  you  find 
poaching  on  the  river  ? — The  class  of  poachers  on  the 
river  are  a different  class  of  poachers  now  from  what 
they  were  ever  before. 

2478.  What  class  of  poachers  now? — The  class  of 
poachers  now  are  folks  that  live  nearer  to  where  the 
salmon  are  at  present  congregated,  that  is  the  deeper 
water. 

2479.  Is  thero  illegal  netting? — Well,  I have  heard 
of  some  rumours  of  it,  but  I can’t  find  it  out,  though 
I have  tried  occasionally. 

2480.  And  what  other  method  is  there  now  of  un- 
lawfully taking  fish? — Of  course,  there  is  the  ordinary 
method  of  gaffing  or  spearing  them  on  a fine  day  with 
sunshine  and  no  wind,  or  of  stroke-hauling. 

2481.  That  is  in  daylight? — In  daylight. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2482.  That  is  not  very  serious. 

Chairman. 

2483.  At  night? — At  night  is  the  usual  time  to  put 
in  spurge  or  poison,  in  addition  to  netting. 

2484.  Are  some  of  the  pools  small  on  this  river? — 
Some  of  the  pools  are  small  and  some  of  them  large. 

2485.  We  hear  that  the  river  falls  very  quickly  ? — 
So  it  does. 

2486.  You  say  you  have  only  a suspicion  of  netting? 
— Only  a suspicion. 

2487.  You  have  not  discovered  any  ? — Not  this 
season,  but  in  years  gone  by.  Last  year  I found,  some 
signs  of  netting.  Of  course,  we  have  some  dynamite 
men  from  the  west  here.  Two  years  ago  we  caught 
some  of  them  here.  They  came  hgre  disguised.  I 
happened  to  pull  the  disguise  off  a couple  of  them,* 
one  after  the  other, 


Chairman — continued. 

2488.  Where  did  they  come  from? — From  the  Hen 
River  district,  some  day  that  we  had  races  here,  think- 
ing that  we  would  be  all  at  the  races. 

2489.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenant  occupiers  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  ever  interfere  with  anyone  that  is 
poaching? — They  won’t  stop  poaching.  The  tenant 
farmers  that  have  fishing  rights  in  their  hands  now 
don’t  make  any  effort  to  prevent  poaching. 

2490.  Tenant  farmers  who  have  fishing  rights,  but 
none  of  them  have  fishing  rights  on  the  Bandon?— 
They  have,  several  of  them,  round  about  here. 

2491.  I thought  that  when  the  properties  were  sold 
to  the  tenants  the  fishing  rights  were  reserved  ? — They 
are,  further  down,  but  everything  from  here  up,  till 
we  meet  Lord  Bandon’s  property,  all  belongs  to  the 
tenants  now.  I can  give  you  the  names  of  thirty'  or 
forty  of  them. 

2492.  Have  we  some  of  them  here  to-day? — No,  I 
don’t  think  you  have  any  of  them  here.  I would 
know  them. 

2493.  But  do  you  know  that  there  are  occupying 
tenants  who  have  fishing  rights? — Yes. 

2494.  And  men  who  have  rights  of  fishing  don’t  pay 
any  attention  to  the  poachers? — They  don’t  pay  any 
attention  to  them.  They  would  like  now  to  sell  their 
rights. 

2495.  Do  they  fish  themselves? — No,  except  they 
would  fish  a little  for  trout. 

2496.  Of  course,  that  portion  of  the  river  is  fished  for 
salmon  by  someone? — Yes,  for  salmon. 

2497.  Is  that  all  free  fishing? — Yes,  by  free  fishers, 
mostly  living  in  this  town,  or  round  this  neighbourhood. 

2498.  What  length  of  river  is  owned  by  tenants? — 
Eight  or  nine  miles,  till  we  reach  up  to  Lord  Bandon’s 
fishery. 

2499.  And  is  the  salmon  fishing  good  on  that? — Par- 
ticularly good  this  year,  the  best  we  have  had  for  ten 
years  past. 

2500.  Well,  you  think  that  a notion  now  has  come 
into  the  mind  of  these  people  that  they  would  like  to 
let  or  sell  ? — I found  that  out  in  speaking  to  some  of 
them  occasionally.  Although  they  don’t  prevent  the 
anglers  fishing  over  their  land,  still  they  are  saying 
they  would  like  to  get  something  for  their  fishing. 

2501.  They  did  not  think  of  that  before? — Not  till 
this  inquiry  began  to  crop  up  lately.  They  are  thinking 
about  it  lately.  In  fact,  I know  one  of  them  has 
already  let  his  fishing. 

2502.  To  whom? — To  a gentleman  that  is  in  the 
room  at  present, 
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16th  May,  1911.] Mr.  William  Kingston— continued.  [Dunmanway. 


Chairman — continued. 

2503.  Is  the  length  of  bank  owned  by  these  men 
individually  considerable? — Well,  in  some  cases.  I 
know  one  farmer  who  owns  at  least  half  a mile  of  it, 
and  another  about  a quarter  of  a mile. 

2504.  And,  I suppose,  in  a very  dry  season  their 
fishing  would  not  be  worth  much?— Well,  there  are 
some  places  the  best  of  all  on  the  Bandon,  good,  deep 
pools,  and  we  have  fishing  there  when  there  is  no 
fishing  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bandon. 

2505.  Does  that  belong  to  them? — It  does.  It  alto- 
gether belongs  to  the  tenants,  both  sides. 

2506.  Then,  in  a very  dry  season  they  would  have 
good  fishing?— Yes,  if  we  had  a suitable  wind  on  the 
river,  they  fish  up  the  river  till  the  spawning  season 
commences,  and  they  go  out  then. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2507.  How  much  of  that  deep  water  is  there? — About 
a mile  and  a half  of  it. 

2508.  As  much  as  that? — As  much  as  that. 

2509.  And  you  want  a breeze  upon  the  river  to  fish 
that? — Well,  either  an  easterly  or  westerly  breeze, 
because  the  river  runs  due  east  and  west. 

2510.  And  you  think  you  can’t  catch  them  without 
a breeze? — No  chance  without  a breeze. 

2511.  You  are  wrong.  Witness — Well,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  and  I am  angling  for  forty  years. 

2512.  You  can  catch  them  any  day,  calm  water  or 
cloudy.  Witness — Well,  I would  like  to  get  some  in- 
struction from  you,  sir. 

Chairman. 

2513.  Has  there  been  any  meeting  of  those  tenants 
on  this  particular  portion  of  the  river  to  consider  how 
they  would  let  their  portions? — Except  they  would  meet 
in  a publichouse  and  consult  over  a glass  of  beer,  and 
one  would  say  “ I will  preserve  my  bit,”  or  “I  will 
let  my  bit,”  and  one  will  say  “ Mine  is  more  value 
than  yours  ” — except  that  they  talk  in  that  way. 

2514.  But  anyone  who  takes  out  a licence  can  fish 
that  water  any  day  in  the  week? — Yes,  unless  you 
anger  one  of  them  that  he  would  turn  you  off,  or  some 
personal  spite  of  his  own,  or  something. 

2515.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  about  this  river 
that  you  think  would  assist  us? — Well,  I would  like 
that  you  could  raise  money  some  way  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving it  better.  In  the  winter  time  the  destruction 
of  fish  is  awful.  I used  to  do  my  best  for  the  river 
and  over  60  miles  of  a river.  That  would  be  impossible  . 
for  me  even  in  my  younger  days,  when  I was  better 
able  to  do  it  than  now. 

2516.  Were  you  ever  resisted  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duty  as  a bailiff  ?— Well,  I was  set  a few  times  and  I 
was  assaulted  a few  times. 

2517.  Day  or  night? — Night  chiefly.  They  would 
follow  me,  of  course.  I saw  several  men,  and  some  of 
them  were  disguised,  and  I was  not  so  foolish  to  go 
amongst  them,  even  though  I was  armed,  although  I 
did  often  tear  off  their  disguises  at  night  to  identify 
them. 


C hairm  an — continued . 

2518.  And  prosecute  them  ? — And  prosecute  them. 

2519.  How  long  was  that  ago  ? — Fifteen  or  sixteen 
or  nineteen  years  ago,  when  I commenced  first.  Of 
course,  I am  twenty  years  and  four  or  five  months  a 
water-bailiff  now. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

2520.  Are  you  a native  of  this  part? — Well,  I wan 
born  very  near  the  source  of  it.  I was  born  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  here. 

2521.  And  you  have  been  in  the  district  all  your 
life? — Yes;  I was  fishing  in  my  young  days  in  the'llen 
River.  I aifi  forty  years  fishing  on  this  river  now.  I 
am  twenty  years  living  in  this  town. 

2522.  You  have  always  during  that  time  had  a 
general  interest  in  the  river  ? — Always.  Whether  T 
am  a bailiff  or  not  I take  an  interest  in  the  river. 
There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  say.  We  have  a large 
increase  here  now  year  by  year  by  the  growing  of  flax 
in  this  district,  and  it  is  a great  harm  to  the  river. 
The  farmers  don’t  take  proper  care  to  keep  the  water 
of  this  flax  from  running  into  streams,  and  in  many 
cases  I find  that  it  has  cleared  out  every,  trout  as  far 
as  it  went.  We  had  to  prosecute  some  of  them,  of 
course. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2523.  We  know  of  that  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  It 
is  a great  pest  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  this  flax  water, 
and  will  be  more  of  a difficulty  eventually  ? — It  is  the 
moot  destructive  poison  that  I know  of.  When  the 
water  runs  out  it  kills  the  trout. 

Chairman. 

2524.  Have  any  of  those  farmers  been  prosecuted  ? — 
Yes,  several ; scores  of  them. 

2525.  And  convicted  ? — And  convicted ; but  the 
highest  they  were  fined  was  10s.  and  5s.  and  so  on.  A 
good  deal  of  them  do  their  best  to  avoid  polluting  the 
river,  and  we  don’t  be  very  harsh  on  these. 

2526.  Of  course,  a man  ought  to  take  care  and  not 
to  leave  it  there  for  some  idle  person  to  let  it  come  into 
the  river  ? — He  has  control  of  it,  and  it  is  on  his  land. 
I know  a case  that  happened  last  year,  where  one  man 
has  a flax  pond,  and  during  the  night  some  person 
that  did  not  care  very  much  about  him  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Green. 

2527.  Did  you  see  any  salmon  or  trout  killed  by  flax 
water  in  the  river? — Oh,  yes,  hundreds  upon  hundreds. 

2528.  Did  you  see  them? — I did  see  them.  I saw 
even  eels  killed.  Well  the  salmon  fry  that  would  be 
in  a small  stream ; I never  saw  any  salmon. 

2529.  You  saw  the  fry  killed  ?— Yes. 

2530.  And  trout? — Yes,  and  eels. 

2531.  Did  you  see  them  dead? — Yes.  It  would  kill 
eels  as  quick  as  the  trout.  In  fact,  the  moment  it  is 
put  into  the  water  the  eels  come  up  and  die  on  the 
top  of  the  flax  water. 

2532.  And  you  saw  eels  killed? — Oh,  yes. 


Mr.  David  Wren,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2533.  Where  do  you  live? — About  midway  between 
Bandon  and  Dunmanway. 

2534.  You  have  purchased  your  holding? — Yes. 

2535.  On  what  estate? — Sir  John  Arnott’s. 

2536.  Have  the  fishing  rights  been  reserved? — Yes, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  owner. 

2337.  Then  what  you  would  be  able  to  say  would  be 
about  what  will  take  place  in  the  future? — Well,  I 
suppose  so,  sir. 

2538.  Does  Sir  John  Arnott  fish? — No;  he  takes  no 
interest  whatsoever  in  it. 

2539.  Then  he  derives  no  profit  from  having  reserved 
the  rights? — No. 

2540.  But  how  did  it  come  about  that  he  did  re- 
serve them  ? — The  tenants  asked  for  it — I know  in  mv 
own  case  I did — but  we  would  not  get  it.  He  reserved 
both  the  shooting  and  fishing. 

2541.  It  was  done  altogether  for  the  shooting? — 
Yes;  lie  was  rather  keen  on  the  shooting.  Of  oourse, 
there  is  not  a great  interest  in  the  fishing.  The  rest 


Chairman — continued. 

did  not  care  how  it  went.  There  were  only  a few 
of  us  just  standing  out  for  it,  and  as  we  were  careless 
about  it,  it  all  went  to  the  landlord. 

2542.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — Yes. 

2543.  Sir  John  Arnott  has  not  let  it,  and  he  does 
not  interfere  with  it? — No. 

2544.  You  can  fish  every  day  in  the  week  as  you 
like? — Yes. 

25-45.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
future  or  the  present,  do  you  think  that  if  the  tenants 
combined  they  might  approach  Sir  John  Arnott  and 
put  a scheme  before  him? — Well,  I think  there  are 
too  few  interested  in  the  fishing. 

2546.  How  many  tenants  are  there  altogether? — Oh, 
there  are  a good  many,  but  there  are  only  about  four  or 
five  that  are  interested  in  fishing. 

2547.  How  many  tenants  are  there  who  have  farms 
on  the  banks  of  the  river? — Oh,  it  would  be  a good 
many.  He  owns  the  land  from  Bandon  to  Ballineen. 

2548.  Would  there  be  50,  or  60,  or  100?— Well, 
about  40. 
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Mr.  David  Wren — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

2549.  That  would  not  be  a large  number  to  bring 
together  if  they  had  a feasible  scheme?— Yes. 

2550.  Well,  now,  you  know  the  object  of  our  in- 
quiry?— Yes.  

2551.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information 
that  would  suggest  to  purchasing  tenants  that  are 
riparian  proprietors  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 
property.  Of  course,  you  have  not  the  property  yet, 
but  could  you  give  us  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
interests  of  the  tenants  could  be  advanced  generally?— 
Well,  until  the  fishing  is  improved  on  the  river  the 
tenants'  interest  would  not  be  much.  If  you  ask  any 
tenant  down  there  he  says  if  he  offers  his  fishing  to 
anyone  for  £2  in  the  year  he  won’t  give  it  to  him. 

2552.  But  do  you  think  that  if  the  40  tenants  com- 
bined together,  either  to  give  it  to  a middleman  or  to 
Vest  it  in  a small  number  of  their  own  body,  and  to 
appoint  a committee  to  preserve  and  to  prevent  tres- 
pass, then,  as  a whole,  it  would  be  a lettable  pro- 
perty?— Oh,  I am  sure  it  would;  but  then  there  are 
some  of  the  tenants  that  won't  let  it,  but  will  fish  it 
themselves.  There  will  be  a certain  number  that  won't 
let  it. 

2553.  Even  if  it  could  be  pointed  out  that  they  would 
get  a considerable  profit  rent  out  of  it? — -Well,  that 
would  alter  it,  but  it  should  be  something  worth  while, 
which  it  is  not  at  present. 

2554.  Would  you,  now,  as  an  individual,  join? — I 
would  do  anything  that  I would  think  would  be  for  the 
improvement  of  the  river. 

2555.  But  you  are  a fisherman? — Yes. 

2556.  Suppose  every  fisherman  among  the  tenants 
reserved  one  day  in  the  week  to  himself  and  let  it  for 
the  other  days? — We  fish  it  sis  days  now,  and  we  don't 
get  too  much. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2557.  You  must  have  a great  deal  of  time  to  spare? — 
We  don’t  have  much  time,  but  you  may  have  often  a 
short  time  to  spare. 

Chairman. 

2558.  Did  you  get  many  fish  this  year? — They  are 
all  passing  us  by  continually. 

2559.  How  many  did  you  get  this  year? — Six. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2560.  Is  that  little  or  much? — Little. 

2561.  What  is  the  average?— We  generally  get  about 
thirty  salmon. 

Chairman. 

2562.  That  is  all  fished  in  this  part  of  the  river? — If 
you  have  a middling  flood  when  they  go  to  spawn, 
then  you  have  two  or  three  days  of  it,  and  they  all  go 
Up  that. 

2563.  Do  you  expect  the  latter  end  of  the  season 
will  be  good? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  much  availed  of.  It 
will  be  good  if  you  get  some  high  water  at  that  time. 

2564.  Well  what  is  your  idea.  You  say  that  it  would 
be  a valuable  property  if  the  river  was  improved;  now, 
hoW  do  you  suggest  that  it  might  be  improved? — I 
would  certainly  have  all  the  river  valued.  I see  parties 
deriving  £40  a month  from  fishing  who  pay  nothing  for 
the  upkeep  of  it. 


Chairman — continued. 

2565.  You  did  not  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Long- 
field,  that  the  letting  on  the  whole  river  is  only  £200 
a year  ? — Ah,  but  it  may  be  more  than  that  if  you 
go  into  it. 

2566.  1 mean  are  you  personally  able  to  say  what 
the  particular  sums  are? — Oh,  I could  not  say  the 
exact  sums. 

2567.  Do  you  know  anyone  that  is  getting  £40  a 
month? — Yes,  I do  now.  I know  Mancha  makes  it — 
Mr.  Conner’s  place. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2568.  £40  a month? — Yes. 

2569.  For  how  many  months? — Oh,  yes,  six  months, 
and  even  more. 

[/I  Gentleman  in  Court. — That  includes  a furnished 
house."] 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2570.  £200  a year,  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wren? — And 
it  is  even  let  for  a second  term.  This  matter  has 
been  brought  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  but  it 
has  been  rather  shelved  there  apparently  by  some 
Conservators,  because  it  affected  themselves. 

2571.  How  much  does  he  pay  for  the  preservation  of 
the  river? — Nothing. 

2572.  Has  he  been  asked  to  pay? — Oh,  of  course,  he 
would  give  it.  Of  course,  when  there  is  any  subscrip- 
tion. 

Chairman. 

2573.  He  is  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund  that 
is  raised  to  get  money  from  the  Department? — Oh, 
ye6. 

2574.  Well,  now,  as  I understand  you,  you  are  speak- 
ing here  more  as  a fisherman  than  as  a tenant  pur- 
chaser. Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

2575.  That  is  what  concerns  you,  and  as  a fisherman 
you  would  like  to  see  the  river  better? — Yes,  and  then 
you  would  get  the  tenants  to  take  more  interest  in  it. 
At  present  it  is  not  worth  their  while. 

2576.  You  think  that  if  their  portion  of  the  river 
was  made  more  valuable  they  would!  take  an  interest 
in  it? — I know  very  well  that  they  will  if  they  can 
make  anything  by  it.  They  will  look  after  it  then. 

2577.  But  then  you  must  remember  that  you  have 
allowed  the  landlord  to  reserve  the  rights,  and  they 
can  make  nothing  by  it  except  as  fishermen.  They 
cannot  let  it  yet? — No. 

2578.  You  have  not  anything  more  to  say? — No, 
except  about  the  preservation. 

Mr.  Green. 

2579.  Well,  as  to  preservation,  you  have  not  much 
poaching  about  your  place? — There  is  not  much;  oh, 
no. 

2530.  So  that  preservation  on  your  part  of  the  river 
is  quite  easy  ? — That  is  the  main  river. 

2581.  Yes;  it  is  quite  easy  down  there.  If  a com- 
bination of  tenants  in  your  part  looked  after  the 
poaching  on  that  part  of  the  river  netting  then  would 
be  very  trivial.  Would  they  contribute  towards  the 
putting  on  of  an  extra  bailiff  on  the  upper  waters? — I 
dare  say  the  fishing  portion  would,  but  the  others 
won’t  do  anything. 


Mr.  S.  J.  Welpi.y,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2582.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  within  two  miles 
of  Dunmanway. 

2583.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  river  or  below? — 
Straight  away  from  this,  at  right  angles  from  the 
river,  about  a mile  from  the  river. 

2534.  Do  you  own  any  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  ? — No,  I do  not. 

2585.  And  are  you  a tenant? — No. 

2586.  Are  you  a fisherman  ? — Yes. 

2587.  And)  do  you  rent  a fishery? — Well,  I have  a 
small  bit  taken. 

2588.  Is  it  a good  bit? — Oh,  it  is  a very  small  por- 
tion, one  pool. 

2589.  Can  you  give  U6  any  suggestion  or  any  infor- 
mation as  regards  this  river  or  the  fishing  generally  — 


Chairman — continued . 

Just  give  it  in  your  own  words? — Well,  about  the  pre- 
servation, I am  not  a Conservator  at  present,  but  .1 
have  been  mixed  with  this  river  for  about  thirty-five 
years. 

2590.  In  what  capacity  ? — I was  a Conservator  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  acted  as  Secretary  for  a numbei 
of  years.  All  the  fishings  on  the  river  should  bo  taxed, 
the  tide-way  as  well  as  the  fresh-water  portion,  be- 
cause if  the  river  is  properly  preserved  men  fishing  in 
the  tide-way  will  have  the  benefit  of  it.  But  at  pre- 
sent the  land  that  the  fishery  rate  is  struck  on  is  also 
liable  for  the  poor  rate,  and  if  there  was  a fishery  rate 
struck  that  certainly  should  be  solely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  river,  and  should  carry  no  other  right. 
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16th  May,  1911.]  Me.  S.  J.  Welply — continued.  [Donmanway. 


Chairman — continued. 

2591.  But  you  heard  what  the  total  is  that  is  derived 
from  the  rate  already? — Oh,  yes;  the  river  is  not 
valued  as  far  as  from  Bandon  up  to  here. 

2592.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  poor  rate  on 
the  land? — The  poor  rate  is  paid  on  the  valuation. 

2593.  It  is  not  paid  on  the  valuation  of  the  river? — 
Is  it  not? 

2594.  No,  it  is  paid  on  the  valuation  of  the  land. 
Have  you  anything  further?— The  funds  of  the  Board 
are  not  sufficient  at  all  to  keep  the  right  number  of 
bailiffs.  There  was  one  man  examined,  Mr.  Kingston. 
He  has  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  miles  of  river  to  look 
after.  If  the  Constabulary  would  look  after  the  preser- 
vation in  the  winter  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

Mr.  Green. 

2595.  Are  there  any  fisheries  valued  for  taxation  pur- 
poses?— Below  Bandon. 


Mr.  Green— continued. 

2596.  That  is  between  Bandon  and  Innishannon? — 

2597.  Is  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen’s  valued? — Yes,  and 
Mr.  Allman’s. 

2598.  And  is  nothing  at  all  above  Bandon? — Oh, 
nothing.  There  is  one  thing  I wish  to  mention.  I 
have  got  several  salmon  marked  with  a trammel  net, 
and  those  fish  must  have  been  marked  in  the  tideway 
in  January  or  February.  They  were  fish  that  were 
discoloured,  and  they  must  have  been  a long  time  in 
the  river,  so  that  the  tideway  is  not  properly  preserved 
early  in  the  season.  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  gave  the 
use  of  a launch  at  one  time,  which  I believe  he  does 
not  now. 

2599.  Is  there  any  general  fishing  down  at  Innishan- 
non?— No,  there  is  not. 


Mr.  Edward  Gillman,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2600.  Do  you  live  close  here? — I live  at  Bandon, 
but  I used  to  live  at  Ballineen,  and  I used  to  live  here 
before,  too. 

2601.  Have  you  been  present  when  this  inquiry  was 
going  on? — I was,  but  I could  not  hear  very  much  of 
it.  I am  rather  deaf. 

2602.  We  have  received  a good  deal  of  information, 
you  know,  on  the  subject  of  this  Bandon  river? — What 
I have  to  say  is  very  little. 

2603.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  what  you  have  to 
say? — Well,  I think  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  what 
I have  understood  is  the  want  of  sufficient  protection 
of  the  river,  and  that  there  is  money  lacking  for  the 
purpose;  but  what  I want  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Bandon  is  this,  that  I think  myself, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  the  protection  of 
the  spawning  fish  ought  to  be  paramount  to  every  other 
interest,  because  if  you  kill  the  goose  you  will  have 
no  eggs. 

2604.  If  you  don’t  let  the  goose  in  at  all  she  can’t 
lay  there? — That  is  what  I want  to  say.  The  greater 
number  of  the  tributaries  that  supply  the  Bandon  river 
are  flowing  in  about  Dunmamvay.  The  salmon  run 
up  in  the  nigh  floods,  and  the  next  day  the  river  runs 
down  so  quickly  that  they  are  pent  up  in  the  pools, 
and  generally  taken  out  ere  they  have  time  even  to 
make  a “ pit.”  As  to  the  guarding  of  the  pools  by 
the  water  bailiffs,  I say  that  it  is  a scandalous  thing 
that  bailiffs  who  are  employed  by  the  Conservators 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  other  occupations. 
A bailiff  who  was  examined  before  you  a short 
time  ago,  and  I suppose  he  is  still  here  in  Court,  is 
a Civil  Bill  Officer,  a Process-server  for  the  Petty 
Sessions  Court,  and,  I believe,  by  way  of  ex- 


Chairm  an — continued . 

ercise  for  his  arms,  rings  the  bell  of  an  odd  Sunday. 
That  man  must  go  away  from  the  river  to  serve 
processes,  as  all  the  unfortunate  are  not  close  to  the 
river,  and  then  he  must  attend  the  Petty  Sessions 
Court  to  prove  the  service  of  summonses,  and  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  to  prove  the  service  of  writs. 
The  poachers  know  that  he  is  away,  and  they  have 
a free  time  of  it;  and  other  men  are  road  contractors 
and  things  like  this ; and  I think,  certainly,  that  is 
not  right,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me,  Sir 
David. 

2605.  Yes,  I think  myself  that  that  man  has  too 
many  occupations? — That-  is  what  I say.  He  has  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  I will  ask  Mr.  McCotter,  a 
Conservator,  that  lives  in  Dunmanway,  if  that  is  not 
so. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2606.  Is  his  wage  as  a bailiff  enough  ? — Well,  I think 
his  wages  are  small,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a good 
man,  and,  another  thing,  I think,  is  that  the  wages 
should  be  such  that  in  fact  a man  who  is  a stranger 
•jo  the  locality  should  be  able  to.  live  in  the  place, 
because  they  are  too  much  connected  here  with  kith 
and  kin  and  they  do  not  like  to  prosecute. 


Chairman. 

2607.  The  point  that  arises  is  how  are  you  to  obtain 
an  increased  income  ? — Oh,  unless  they  have  the  funds ; 
it  is  money  makes  the  mare  go,  and  we  haven’t  it 
here.  That  is  all  I have  to  say,  sir. 


Mr.  Sampson  McCotter.  examined. 


Chairman. 

2608.  Can  you  give  us  a little  assistance  now  with 
your  experience? — Well,  my  experience,  not  alone  of 
the  Bandon,  but  of  the  western  river,  extends  over 
thirty  years,  and  T know  very  intimately  and  cor- 
rectly the  condition  of  things  during  that  period.  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  fishing  before  the  poisoning  began, 
which  was  about  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  ago,  and 
I know  the  condition  of  the  rivers  then,  and  I saw 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  fish  in  the 
rivers.  For  a few  years  the  tributaries  were  entirely 
depopulated  and  nothing  left  in  them  at  all — every- 
thing killed — and  I am  able  to  say  that  the  Bandon 
has  improved  recently,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
poisoning  practically  during  the  last  few  years,  and  I 
attribute  that  not  to  the  preservation  that  we  hear 
spoken  of  altogether,  but  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
licensed  anglers,  because  they  have  some  means — I 
don’t  know  what — of  knowing  when  poisoning  is  to 
take  place,  and  they  have  used  their  influence  to  pre- 
vent it.  I am  aware  of  the  fact.  Now,  I was  informed 
that  even  Mr.  Conner’s  preserves  a couple  of  years 
ago  were  to  be  poisoned — the  whole  thing — andT  was 
informed  that  the  licensed  anglers  prevented  it.  Well, 


Chairman — continued . 

now,  since  the  sale  of  the  landlord’s  interest  has  taken 
place  the  tenantry  have  obtained  the  fishing  rights, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  think  of  selling  those  rights 
to  individuals. 

2609.  Do  you  mean  selling  them  outright? — Oh,  no ; 
for  a period  of  years  perhaps. 

2610.  Letting  them  ? — Setting  them.  Well,  the 
result  of  that  will  be  that  the  fishermen  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  getting  their  free  fishing  on  the  river 
will  be  prevented  from  fishing.  The  consequence  will 
be,  and  I am  informed  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
taking  place,  that  they  will  refuse  to  use  their  influence 
any  longer  to  prevent  poisoning,  dynamiting,  etc. ; 
and  I look  on  the  letting  of  the  tenants’  interests  as 
one  of  the  most  undesirable  things  that  could  possibly 
take  place,  because,  as  I said  before,  the  licensed 
anglers  have  been  the  preservers  of  the  river  here. 

Mr.  Green. 

2611.  The  free  anglers? — The  free  anglers,  yes. 
Well,  now,  I don’t  see  the  possibility  of  this  combined 
action  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry.  I don’t  think  it  is 
possible  to  get  them  to  combine  to  preserve  the  river 
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16fb  May,  1911.]  Mr.  Sampson  McCotter — continued.  [Donmanway. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

or  to  dispose  of  their  rights  properly.  I am  perfectly 
certain  there  is  no  possibility  of  that  at  all,  and  that 
may  be  left  out  of  the  question.  The  tenantry  will  not 
unite.  Each  one  will  simply  consider  his  own  interests 
and  how  much  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  he  can 
make,  and  the  suggestion  I would  have  to  make  would 
be  that  the  Department  should  acquire  the  fishing 
rights  of  the  whole  river  when  they  are  sold,  and  not 
only  that,  but  that  they  should  acquire  the  fishing 
rights  of  the  tenantry  that  have  purchased,  that  those 
fishing  rights  should  bo  entirely  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

pr.  Mahaffy. 

2612.  Suppose  the  tenants  refuse  to  sell,  would  you 
make  the  sale  to  the  Department  compulsory  ? — Un- 
questionably, I would  make  the  tenantry  sell  their 
rights. 

2613.  Whether  they  liked  it  or  not? — Whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  at  the  fair  purchase  price. 

Chairman. 

2614.  At  a stated  price? — At  a stated  price.  J 
would,  of  course. 

2615.  Of  course,  your  suggestion  would  apply  to 
every  other  river  in  Ireland  as  well  as  the  Bandon? — 
It  might,  under  the  circumstances.  Well,  with  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  upper  rivers,  it  is  impossible 
with  the  present  staff  of  bailiffs  to  preserve  them  at  all. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  preservation. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2616.  We  have  heard  about  that? — I think  you  have 
heard  also  that  the  services  of  the  Constabulary  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  thing. 

2617.  Yes,  \ve  have  had  all  that? — But  it  has  been 
said  that  the  Constabulary  would  not  be  more  effective 
than  the  bailiffs ; but  the  very  fact  of  the  Constabulary 
looking  after  the  river  would  be  a deterrent  to 
poachers. 

Chairman. 

2618.  Yes? — Now,  as  regards  the  Bandon,  I don’t 
think  I have  any  other  observations  to  make.  But  I 
think  you  are  not  going  to  have  any  investigation 
about  the  Hen  Valley  River? 

3319.  We  may  at  a future  time.  We  are  only  con- 
sidering the  Bandon  to-day? — Because  I am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Hen,  and  I would  like  to  tell  you 
the  condition  of  things  there. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2620.  Well,  when  we  have  an  inquiry  on  the  Hen  we 
will  call  you  as  the  first  witness. 

Chairman. 

2621.  This  closes  the  inquiry  in  Dunmanway,  and  we 
are  not  proposing  to  meet  in  this  part  of  Ireland  for 
some  little  time  again. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY,  19th  JULY,  1911, 
AT  11  A.M., 

At  the  Courthouse,  Glenties. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  DAVID  HARREL,  k.c.b.,  k.o.v.o.  (Chairman). 

The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.o.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  i Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.p. 

| Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Chairman. 

Although  we  have  had  meetings  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  still  this  is  our  first  visit  to  the  north  and 
to  the  County  Donegal,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  say 
that  the  object  with  which  this  Committee  was  formed 
was  to  inquire  into  the  effect  which  changes  in  the 
ownership  of  land  in  Ireland  under  the  Land  Acts 
have  had  or  may  be  expected  to  have  on  the  fisheries 
of  the  country,  and  in  particular  on  the  salmon  fishing 
industry,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  what 
steps,  if  any,  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  State  to 
adopt  in  the  interests  of  Irish  fisheries.  Those  are 
the  terms  of  reference.  I have  only  a word  to  add 
to  that,  and  it  is  this,  that  our  object  in  coming  here 


Chairman — continued. 

is  to  obtain  information  that  will  enable  us  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  referred  to  us.  The  main  object 
to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  where  estates  are  passing 
to  tenants,  and  where  the  fishing  rights  are  being 
transferred  to  tenants,  we  should  learn  what  their 
views  are  as  regards  the  future,  both  as  to  preserva- 
tion and  proprietorship,  and  particularly  their  views 
as  to  how  the  value  of  the  fishings  conferred  upon 
them  has  been  increased,  and  in  what  way  it  may  be 
further  increased;  in  fact,  how  they  may  make 
the  most  out  of  the  property  which  has  come  into 
their  possession.  That  is  the  simple  English  of  our 
object  in  coming  here. 


Very  Rev.  -James  Canon  MacFadden,  P.P.,  examined. 

Chairman.  Chairman — continued. 


I see  you  are  present,  Canon  MacFadden, 
and  you  could,  I am  sure,  give  us  a great 
deal  of  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
Oweneea  and  the  Gweebarra.  You  are  conversant 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  some  estates  here 


have  passed  to  the  tenants,  and  we  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell  us  what  you  know 
on  the  subject.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  yourself,  or  I might  ask  you  a few  questions 
leading  up  to  the  matter. 
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19f7i  July,  1911.]  Very  Rev.  James  Canon  MacFadden,  p.p.,  examined.  [Glenties. 


Chairman — continued. 

Canon  MacFadden- — Just  as  you  IiKe. 

2622.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  a Parish  Priest? — 
Of  the  parish  of  Inniskale. 

2623.  Where  exactly  is  your  church,  or  have  you 
more  than  one? — My  principal  church  is  in  Glenties, 
and  there  are  two  outlying  churches,  one  at  the  source 
of  the  Oweneea  river  and  the  other  over  at  Lough 
Finn.  I daresay  you  passed  by  Lough  Finn  to-day 
in  coming  here. 

2624.  Your  parish,  then,  is  composed  of  properties 
through  which  the  Gweebarra  and'  the  Oweneea  run  ?— 
Yes.  The  Oweneea  runs  through  my  parish  for  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  then  it  enters  into  the  parish 
of  Ardara,  where  my  colleague  here,  Canon  Doherty, 
is  Parish  Priest;  and  the  Gweebarra,  which  is  a very 
good  fishing  river  from  Lough  Barra  down  to  the  tidal 
water,  and  has  a very  important  estuary,  bounds  my 
parish  almost  for  its  whole  length. 

2625.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  properties  which 
have  been  sold  in  your  parish  and  which  adjoin  those 
rivers? — Yes,  I am.  Let  me  say,  just  if  you  please, 
that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Glenties  portion  of  the  Conyngham  estate,  in 
which  I am  interested,  and  also  for  the  sale  of  another 
portion  of  the  Conyngham  estate,  in  which  my  interest 
is  not  so  great.  Nearly  all  my  parish  is  owned  by 
the  Marquis  Conyngham ; and  a few  other  small 
estates,  for  instance  the  Hamilton  estate  above  the 
Gweebarra,  which  was  sold,  and  of  which  I negotiated 
the  sale  on  behalf  of  the  tenants.  And  then  there  is 
another  estate,  known  as  the  Orr  estate,  belonging 
to  a family  of  that  name.  The  sale  of  that  estate 
took  place  in  1903.  And  then  there  is  another  small 
estate,  the  Johnson  estate.  The  sale,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  had  been  completed,  but  the  Estates 
Commissioners  decided  that  that  was  not  an  estate 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
They  did  not  approve  of  the  sale,  for  what  cause  I do 
not  know. 

2626.  They  did  not  declare  it  to  be  an  estate? — 
They  did  not  declare  it  to  be  an  estate,  and  therefore 
the  sale  fell  through,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  There  are  other  small  estates,  none  of 
which  have  made  any  progress  towards  sale.  In  the 
case  of  the  Conyngham  estate,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
in  fact  nearly  three  years  ago,  negotiations  were  going 
on,  and  the  conditions  of  sale  were  agreed  upon  and 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  tenants  and  by 
the  agents  of  the  Marquis,  but,  from  what  cause  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  no  action  was  taken  to  have 
the  purchase  agreement  signed  or  application  to  sell 
given  in  proper  time  to  have  it  under  the  Act  of  1903. 
so  that  the  sale  is  likely  to  proceed  under  the  Act  of 
1909;  and  I think  the  surveys  and  maps  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the 
matter  is  proceeding.  But  from  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  as  to  the  conditions  of  sale  to  the  present 
time  the  Marquis  has  dealt  very  generously  with  the 
tenants,  because  from  that  day  on  the  tenants  only 
pay  31  per  cent,  interest  on  the  purchase  money.  The 
purchase  money  has  been  calculated  in  each  case,  and 
their  3J  per  cent,  has  been  paid  since  that  time,  in 
lieu,  you  may  say,  of  rent,  although  it  was  only  the 
interest  on  the  purchase  money.  And  more  than  that, 
by  the  sale  he  gave  over  and  reserved  to  the  tenants 
all  the  sporting  rights  (including  the  fishing  rights), 
with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  Oweneea 
which  lies  below  the  mill  bridge  here  at  Glenties  and 
below  the  town  bridge. 

2627.  Between  that  and  the  sea? — Between  that 
and  the  sea.  He  reserved  that  on  the  sale,  but  the 
other  fishing  rights  he  conveyed,  so  that  the  tenants 
should  be  at  liberty  to  fish  not  only  on  the  inland 
lakes  on  the  estate  and  the  portion  of  the  Oweneea 
that  extends  from  the  mill  bridge  up  to  Lough  Eea, 
but  also  the  river  from  the  town  bridge  up  the  Stra- 
castle  Glen  ; and  he  also  yielded  up  his  title  to  any 
fishing  rights  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gweebarra,  he 
being  owner  of  the  land  that  abuts  on  tho  Gweebarra 
for  nearly  all  its  length. 

2628.  On  one  side? — On  one  side.  Of  course,  the 
Conynghams  were  claiming,  and  they  were  recognised 
as  the  owners  of  a several  fishery.  The  Gweebarra 
was  recognised  as  a several  fishery,  and  the 
Conynghams  claimed  it  as  their  right,  whether  by 
purchase  or  by  grant  I don’t  know,  but  the  tenants 


Chairman — continued. 

on  the  other  side  of  the  river  who  were  known  as  the 
Irwin  tenants,  bought  under  the  Ashbourne  Act 
some  years  ago  and  had  the  sporting  rights 
reserved  to  themselves;  and  some  years  ago  they 
commenced  to  fish  with  nets  upon  the  river, 
and  thus  trespassed  upon  the  Conynghams’  claim 
to  an  exclusive  fishery,  and  they  were  prose- 
cuted at  Petty  Sessions  and  were  fined.  There  was 
an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  First  Instance  to  Judge 
Barton’s  Court,  and  he  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  below.  There  was  a further  appeal  from  Judge 
Barton’s  Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal  reversed  the  judgment  of  Judge  Barton  on 
the  following  terms: — “ without  prejudice  to  any 
other  proceeding  in  which  claim  to  a several 
fishery  in  the  whole  of  the  tidal  waters  in  the  State- 
ment of  Claim  mentioned  can  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined.” I believe  the  reason  why  the  order  was  made 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  proceedings,  was  that 
General  Tredennick  would  seem  to  have  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  fishing  rights  of  the  Gweebarra,  and 
General  Tredennick  had  not  joined  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  defendants,  and  hence,  it  appearing  that 
General  Tredennick  had  an  interest  in  the  fishing 
rights,  those  rights  could  hardly  be  described  as  exclu- 
sive. Of  course,  if  General . Tredennick  had  joined, 
the  Court  might  have  decided  that  both  General 
Tredennick  and  the  Marquis  Conyngham  together 
were  exclusive  owners  of  the  fishing  rights,  but  he 
had  not,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed  the  judg- 
ment, I think,  on  the  technical  point,  expecting  that 
possibly  there  might  be  further  proceedings.  Here 
are  the  exact  words: — “without  prejudice  to  any 
other  proceeding  in  which  claim  to  a several  fishery  in 
the  whole  of  the  tidal  waters  in  the  Statement  of 
Claim  mentioned  can  be  heard  and  determined.” 

2629.  It  has  gone  no  further? — Well,  the  Marquis 
Conyngham  abandoned  the  thing. 

2630.  So  that  it  has  gone  no  further  ? — The  Marquis 
Conyngham  not  only  abandoned  any  further  proceed- 
ings, but  he  handed  over  to  the  tenants  whatever 
rights  he  had  in  the  Gweebarra  fishery. 

2631.  I take  it  that  the  point  was  raised  by  the 
course  taken  by  the  Irwin  tenants? — Yes. 

2632.  It  was  their  exercise  of  the  rights  they  be- 
lieved they  had  that  raised  the  point? — Yes ; they 
raised  the  point  and  they  prosecuted  the  case,  but 
the  landlord  that  sold  to  them,  Mr.  Irwin,  did  not 
claim  any  fishing  rights  against  the  Marquis 
Conyngham’s  claim  of  a several  fishery,  and  did  not 
lay  any  claim  to  fishing  rights  on  the  river,  nor  did 
he  exercise  any  fishing  rights  on  the  river;  but  when 
the  tenants  became  possessed  of  the  sporting  rights 
and  had  the  sporting  rights  reserved  to  them,  they 
went  into  the  business  and  litigated  it  with  the  Mar- 
quis Conyngham,  with  that  result. 

2633.  To  what  extent  of  the  Gweebarra  estuary  and 
river  does  that  judgment  refer — does  it  refer  to  the 
whole  river,  or  merely  to  the  estuary? — That  judg- 
ment leaves  the  whole  estuary,  the  tidal  waters  from 
the  bar  to  the  river  itself,  an  open  or  public  estuary. 

2634.  That  is,  as  far  as  the  tidal  waters  go? — Yes. 

2635.  But  what  about  the  Gweebarra  above  the 
tidal  waters? — He  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  fresh- 
water part  of  the  river  either;  but  the  Irwin  tenants 
have  been  using  it  in  the  past. 

2636.  For  14  miles  of  fresh  water? — I don’t  think 
it  is  14  miles  of  fresh  water.  It  is  rather  a short 
river,  but  there  are  some  very  good  pools  on  it. 

2637.  But  whatever  the  extent  of  it  may  be,  there 
is  no  claim  there  by  the  Marquis? — No;  no  claim  by 
the  Marquis. 

2638.  And  no  claim  by  the  landlord  on  the  other 
side? — The  peasant  proprietors  are  on  the  other  side. 

2639.  We  have  the  Irwin  tenants  extending  up  there 
all  the  way? — Yes,  all  the  way. 

2640.  Though  confining  their  attention  to  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  estuary  of  the  Gweebarra? — Yes,  and 
angling  on  the  river. 

2641.  And  there  was  never  any  litigation  about  the 
non-tidal  part? — I daresay  they  both  went  together. 

I think  the  Conynghams  claimed  an  exclusive  title  to 
the  fresh-water  part,  too,  under  their  grant. 

2642.  But  you  have  told  us  that  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  proprietorship  of  the  land  refer  both  to 
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the  fresh-water  portion  and  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
Gweebarra.  Would  you  tell  us  now,  Canon,  how  the 
Irwin  tenants  have  managed  their  rights? — The  Irwin 
tenants  have  been  net-fishing  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years — I think  three  years  probably — and  I know  they 
have  boats  for  net  fishing.  They  have  been  using  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  tidal  waters. 

2643.  Is  the  fishing  carried  out  by  the  tenants 
whose  land  comes  down  to  the  waters  of  the  estuary, 
or  is  there  any  way  in  which  the  Irwin  tenants  have 
pooled  their  rights  of  fishing  with  a view  to  distribut- 
ing any  profit? — They  have  pooled  the  profits  of  the 
fishing  with  the  profits  of  the  game.  You  see  it  is  a 
small  estate  and  they  can  easily  do  that,  and  they 
use  the  fishing  rights  and  the  sporting  rights  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  pool  all  and  put  it  in  relief  of 
payment  of  the  rates  or  annuities;  and  they  have  a 
committee,  I believe,  with,  I think,  the  parish  priest 
chairman  of  it. 

2644.  Who  is  the  parish  priest? — Father  Scanlan, 
of  Dungloe. 

2645.  How  long  has  that  system  of  pooling  been 
in  existence? — From  the  very  beginning.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  establishing  it  at  first,  because  1 
know  it  to  be  a fact  that  there  was  some  opposition 
offered  by  a number  of  the  mountain  tenants  who  had 
their  sporting  rights  close  to  their  land  on  the  moun- 
tain and  the  moor,  and  that  they  objected  to  pooling 
or  joining  with  the  other  tenants  who  would  partici- 
pate in  the  profits,  but  eventually  they  agreed,  and 
now  it  is  going  on  very  satisfactorily  and  amicably 
amongst  them. 

2646.  How  many  years  is  it  since  this  was  done? — 
You  will  have  other  witnesses  from  the  locality,  but 
I can  hardly  tell  you.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years. 

2647.  I should  like  to  have  particulars  as  to  how 
they  manage  to  pool  the  fishing  profits  and  the  game 
profits.  Would  every  tenant  on  the  estate  participate, 
more  or  less? — Yes. 

2648.  Every  tenant  on  the  estate? — I will  give  you 
an  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  system.  I was  talk- 
ing to  the  parish  priest,  and  he  said  he  had  secured 
so  much  money  through  the  year  that  he  was  able 
to  pay  not  only  their  rates,  but  their  annuities  on 
the  purchase  money. 

2649.  On  the  whole  estate? — For  the  year,  on  the 
whole  estate. 

2650.  Then  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
not  confined  to  a tenant  whose  land  adjoins  the  river 
or  the  estuary,  or  to  tenants  on  the  mountain  part 
where  there  is  good  shooting,  but  it  extends  to  every 
tenant  on  the  estate? — It  does;  but  let  me  say  this, 
that,  of  course,  the  net  fishing  in  the  tidal  waters  is 
something,  but  the  fishing  rights  of  the  fresh-water 
part  of  the  river  would  not  be  worth  much. 

2651.  Now,  on  that  fresh-water  part  of  the  river 
I take  it  that  in  the  spawning  season  they  catch  the 
salmon  going  up  there  to  spawn? — Well,  yes.  On 
every  river  they  do  that. 

2652.  Are  there  small  tributaries  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Gweebarra? — There  are  some  tribu- 
taries, but  they  are  very  small,  unless  when  there  are 
freshets  in  time  of  heavy  rains. 

2653.  But  in  the  small  tributaries  the  salmon  do 
spawn? — They  spawn,  but  I am  not  very  familiar  with 
the  upper  reaches. 

2654.  But  you  are  a student  of  this  subject — I can 
see  that — and  where  the  independent  tenantry  have 
an  interest  in  the  salmon  fishing,  I presume  they  have 
also  an  interest  in  preventing  poaching  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  this  river.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is 
poaching  there,  or  whether  there  is  destruction  of 
spawning  fish? — You  know  it  is  not  a very  long  river, 
and  it  is  a very  dull  river  with  flat  stretches  in  it, 
and  there  are  some  precipitous  spots,  and  I don’t 
think  it  is  a great  river  for  spawning  unless  you  go 
up  about  Lough  Barra. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

2655.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  best  spawning  part 
of  the  river  is  about  Lough  Barra,  and  I know  that 
the  tenants  there  make  arrangements  with  people  who 
are  not  engaged  in  the  day  to  watch  the  river  for  them, 
or  they  did  a few  years  ago;  and  I think  yon  said  we 
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should  get  evidence  from  somebody? — Yes,  I think 
Mr.  O’Donnell,  of  Doochary,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 

Chairman. 

2656.  But  now  as  regards  the  Conyngham  estate 
on  the  Gweebarra,  I should  like  to  have  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  fishing  arrangements.  You  have  told 
us  about  the  pooling  arrangement  by  the  Irwin  ten- 
ants as  to  sporting  and  fishing  rights.  As  regards  the 
Conyngham  tenants  the  negotiations  are  still  going 
on,  but  what  has  become  of  the  fishing  in  the  mean- 
time ? — The  fishing  rights  are  exercised  by  the  tenants 
in  the  meantime,  but  not  by  all  of  them.  There  is 
one  boat  that  fishes  with  a net  on  the  Conyngham 
estate,  only  one  boat. 

2657.  Is  that  for  individual  profit,  or  is  there  any 
suggestion  of  a pool? — No;  the  system  of  pooling 
lias  not  been  established  here  yet,  and  it  is  under 
consideration,  and  I am  told  exercise  of  the  fishing 
rights  is  a source  of  a great  deal  of  trouble,  because 
there  are  about  six  or  seven  hundred  tenants  on  the 
Glenties  side  of  the  river. 

2658.  Some  of  them  remote,  I suppose? — Yes.  It 
is  very  easy  to  deal  with  a small  tenantry,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  otherwise.  The  tenants  divided  the 
estate  into  five  or  six  sporting  farms,  and  desired  that 
the  tenants  on  those  different  farms  should  form  local 
committees  and  have  the  management  of  the  shooting 
rights,  and  deal  with  their  own  rights  and  profits  that 
would  be  pooled  between  themselves.  The  affair  has 
not  yet  been  dealt  with  in  that  way.  The  land  is  very 
sparsely  populated. 

2659.  Have  you  succeeded  about  the  sporting 
farms? — We  have  partly  succeeded;  but  some  have 
large  tracts  of  moorland  and  they  do  not  like  the 
pooling. 

2660.  They  think  they  ought  to  get  a bit  more? — 
They  want  the  whole  price  of  the  game  shot  on  the 
farm;  and  the  game  is  being  shot  for  7s.  6d.  a brace, 
and  they  want  to  .get  all  of  it.  The  majority  of  the 
tenants  who  eupply  the  feeding  ground  are  in  favour 
of  having  the  rights  pooled,  and  my  interference  in 
the  matter  is  to  this  effect,  that  one-third  of  the  money 
should  go  to  the  man  on  whose  land  the  birds  were 
reared  and  shot,  and  that  the  balance  should  be  kept 
by  a treasurer  till  it  would  come  to  the  amount  of  the 
rates  accrued  due  at  any  particular  time  and  should 
pay  off  the  rates  then,  being  divided  according  to  the 
valuation.  That  was  my  idea,  and  I think  by  a little 
persistence  it  may  possibly  prevail.  Those  who  claim 
all  the  purchase  money  should,  in  my  opinion,  get 
2s.  6d.,  but  they  would  also  get  their  share  of  the 
balance. 

2661.  Quite  so.  That  would  relate  to  the  shoot- 
ing ? — To  the  shooting. 

2662.  I daresay  that  when  the  time  comes  some  other 
plan  will  be  devised  for  the  fishing? — As  to  the 
fishing,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  our  way, 
is  that  one  landlord  owns  one  side  of  the  river 
and  another  landlord  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
we  buy  one  side  and  the  other  side  is  not  bought,  and 
there  is  more  latitude  on  the  other  side  than  on  ours, 
so  that  the  result  is  that  our  interest  in  the  river  is 
very  much  injured  by  ‘reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  little  trouble  on  the  other  side.  And  you  know 
that  the  Gweebarra  is  the  boundary  of  two  parishes; 
and  that  is  always  a difficulty,  and  it  will  never  be 
properly  arranged  till  somebody  becomes  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  both  sides.  If  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  get  hold  of  both  sides  they  will  be  able  to 
arrange  the  sporting  rights  and  the  fishing  rights 
satisfactorily,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Tredennick 
estate. 

2663.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  would 
wish  to  say  about  the  Gweebarra  before  we  come  to 
the  Owen eea  again? — About  the  Gweebarra,  I think 
there  is  more  activity  now  in  preserving  the  waters 
and  less  poaching  on  the  waters  than  there  was  in 
the  past.  I have  learned  that  from  the  people  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  point  of  my  remarks 
generally  is  that  the  transfer  of  the  sporting  rights 
and  the”  fishing  rights — or  the  sporting  rights  includ- 
ing the  fishing  rights — will  greatly  tend  to  improve  the 
supply  of  birds  and  improve  the  conditions  as  to  these 
matters  and  make  these  things  more  valuable  in  the 
future  than  they  were  in  the  past.  But  I njust  say 
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this,  that  the  rivers  are  not  by  any  means  as  well 
crowded  now  with  fish  as  they  were  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

2064.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — The  landlord 
then,  you  know,  saw  after  the  river,  and  it  is  a pretty 
good  river  for  its  length,  and  a-  pretty  long  river,  too, 
but  the  supply  of  fish  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  nine  or 
ten  years  ago.  Now,  you  know  there  is  drift-net  fish- 
ing on  the  coast,  and  the  fishermen  round  the  coast 
are  getting  licences  for  using  drift  nets.  And,  of 
course,  the  salmon  is  a deep-sea  fish,  no  doubt  about 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  the  salmon  has  a great  thirst 
for  fresh  water.  They  go  in  shoals  from  west  to  east. 
They  are  not  very  much  attracted  by  small  rivers 
like  these,  but  by  rivers  like  the  Bann  and  the  Foyle, 
but  wherever  they  come  in  big  shoals  along  the  coast 
they  make  for  the  fresh  water ; and  I think  that  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  drift  nets  used  nowadays 
reduces  the  supply  of  the  fish  to  the  rivets,  for  they 
are  seised  in  deep  water  before  they  can  come  near  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  I think  action  ought  to  be 
taken,  and  the  Fishery  Branch  of  the  Department 
applied  to  to  have  an  inquiry  so  as  to  minimise  this 
danger  to  the  inland  .fisheries  by  limiting  the  length 
of  the  nets. 

2665.  The  length  of  the  drift  nets? — The  length  of 
the  drift  nets.  Of  course,  I would  be  very  pleased  to 
have  the  fishermen  along  the  coast  make  as  much  as 
they  could  of  it.  I would  be  glad  that  these  men 
were  able  to  have  the  advantage  of  this  harvest  of 
the  sea  and  I would  not  raise  any  difficulty  about 
them ; but  the  length  of  their  net  is  about  1,200  yards, 
and  a company  may  be  got  up,  and  use  a motor  boat 
with  a net  3,000  yards  long,  and  that  would  be  very 
injurious  and  would  certainly  reduce  the  supply  of 
fish  in  the  inland  waters. 

2666.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  increase  of 
those  drift  nets  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  salmon  that  come  up  the  rivers? — That  is  the  first 
apparent  cause.  There  may  be  other  natural  causes 
that  I don’t  know. 

2667.  Because  we  have  heard  that  opinion  expressed 
in  other  places,  and  that  opinion  has  been  combated 
by  other  opinions,  and  I should  tell  you  that  in  those 
cases  where  the  fishing  has  not  been  as  good  as  it  was 
formerly,  the  balance  of  opinion  goes  to  show  that 
that  result  has  been  due  to  destruction  of  the  spawn- 
ing fish  and  the  sweeping  of  the  rivers  with  nets? — I 
am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  piscatorial  matters  to 
know  about  the  habits  of  the  salmon.  You  know  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  master  their  habits  and  ways,  but,  of 
course,  I should  imagine  that  that  would  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  supply  if  it  be  true  that  the 
salmon  come  back  to  the  rivers  where  they  were 
spawned. 

2668.  Well,  at  any  rate  your  experience  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  are'  not  as  many  fish  in  this  river  as 
there  used  to  be?— Yes;  that  is  what  I say;  though, 
of  course,  I have  not  a very  long  experience  of  it 
myself ; I have  not  been  taking  an  interest  in  the  river 
till  recently. 

2669.  Well  now,  we  will  come,  if  you  please,  to  the 
Oweneea?-r-Well,  General  Tredennick  sold  the  pro- 
perty to  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  bought  the  property  with  all 
its  appurtenant  privileges,  and  also  bought  the  fishing 
rights  of  the  river  Oweneea.  I think  it  was  dealt 
with  as  an  item  of  the  purchase,  and  I think  they  paid 
£400  for  the  fishing  rights. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

2670.  That  was  very  cheap? — Yes,  I think  it  was 
regarded  as  very  cheap.  You  will  generally  find  that 
when  you  are  clearing  out  you  will  take  anything  you 
can  got.  Then  there  arose  a question  as  to  what  they 
were”  to  do  with  these  fishing  rights,  and  we  had  a 
meeting.  There  was  a meeting  held  and  a special  in- 
vestigation, and  Mr.  Green  attended  at  Ardara  and 
the  question  was  discussed  at  great  length.  There  is 
the  Owentucker  as  well  as  the  Owenea,  but  the  Owen- 
tucker  was  supposed  to  bo  of  so  little  value  that  they 
did  not  trouble  about  it,  but  confined  themselves 
altogether  to  the  Owenea,  and  it  was  considered  as  a 
special  and  distinct  item  of  the  estate,  and  we  dis- 
cussed it.  and  I was  on  the  side  of  having  the  fishing 
rights  transferred  to  the  tenants  occupying  the  hold- 
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ings  abutting  on  the  river.  There  are  some  tenants 
far  away  from  the  rivers,  and  there  are  about  forty 
of  them  abutting  this  stretch  of  the  river. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 


2671.  On  one  bank  of  the  river? — On  the  south  bank. 
I was  of  that  opinion  for  this  reason,  that  if  the 
benefit  of  the  fishing  rights  were  handed  over  to  all 
the  tenants  of  the  estate  it  would  lose  its  value.  Borne 
of  the  tenants  were  living  miles  away  from  the  river, 
and  if  the  thing  was  pushed  to  its  strict  limit  they 
would  be  giving  the  benefit  of  the  fishing  to  the  people 
in  Kilcar,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  that  the  thing 
should  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  If  I owned  a piece 
of  land  on  the  river  and  there  was  a good  pool  at  the 
foot  of  my  farm,  and  I saw  fish  in  it,  I would  have 
very  little  desire  to  preserve  it  for  a person  living 
in  the  mountains  five  or  six  miles  off,  and  I would 
have  a tendency  to  gobble  it  up  myself.  From  all  the 
circumstances  I took  that  view.  There  were  a great 
many  opposed  to  me.  Canon  Doherty  was  against 
this  view,  and  the  poachers  were  against  it,  and  after 
hearing  all  the  different  arguments  and  views  that 
came  up  for  discussion  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
to  my  satisfaction,  fell  in  with  my  view  that  the 
proper  way  would  be  to  hand  it  over  to  those  who 
occupied  the  land  abutting  on  the  river  and  make  the 
fishing  appurtenant  to  their  holdings  so  that  it  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  holding.  I have  got  a 
letter  here  from  the  lawyer  of  the  Board  that 
explains  the  matter  more  shortly  than  I can  do  it. 
It  says  : “ The  Board  are  reserving  from  sale  in  con- 
nection with  the  holdings  the  fishing  rights  over  the 
Owenea  and  Owentucker  rivers  and  other  waters 
forming  part  of  or  appurtenant  to  the  estate,  which 
at  time  of  purchase  were  yielding  a substantial 
revenue,  as  set  out  below,  and  which  the  Board  had 
to  purchase  apart  from  the  rental  of  the  holdings.” 
Then  they  state  what  it  was  yielding  at  that  time.  It 
is  very  hard  to  get  that  now.  They  say  Colonel 
Higginson’s  letting  was  £70  a year.  Then  Mr. 
McNelis  gave  £5  for  one  pool  and  £7  10s.  Od.  for 
another ; and  those  sums  amounted  to  £82  10s.  Od. 
Then  General  Tredennick  kept  for  his  own  use  a por- 
tion of  the  river  to  the  value  of  £35 ; so  that  the  whole 
money  value  of  the  river  comes  out  at  £117  10s.  Od. 
Then  they  say  : 11  Since  the  Board  purchased  the  estate 
they  have  only  received  under  the  fishing  lettings 
£82  10s.  Od.  for  the  year  ending  November,  1907,  and 
£87  10s.  Od.  for  the  year  ending  November,  1908,  and 
they  have  paid  to  watchers  and  caretakers  of  the 
fishing,  irrespective  of  the-  shooting  lettings,  about 
£80  a year.  The  Board  are  prepared  to  convey  to 
Trustees  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  tenants  of  the 
Ardara  and  Gleuties  sections  of  the  estate  all  the  fish- 
ing rights  they  reserve  on  sale  of  the  holdings  for  the 
sum  of  £400.  The  deed  of  trust  will  provide  that  the 
Trustees  shall  let  and  manage  the  fishing  rights  in  the 
interest  of  the  estate  and  apply  the  surplus  revenue 
after  payment  of  all  necessary  expenses  to  such  pur- 
pose as  they  deem  most  beneficial  to  the  general  body 
of  the  tenants  of  the  Glenties  and  Ardara  sections  of 


the  estate.  If  the  tenants  should  be  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide £400  for  purchase  of  the  fishing  rights  the  Board 
will  be  prepared  to  retain- the  fishing  for  a few  years 
until  their  net  receipts  realise  £400,  and  then  convey 
the  fishing  rights,  without  any  payment,  to  Trustees 
for  the  tenants  as  above  explained.”  Well,  it.  would 
be  a long  time  before  we  would  make  up  the  £400, 
and  some  of  us  would  not  be  in  existence. 

2672.  Do  I understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  em- 
power the  trustees  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  tenants 
of  all  sections  of  the  estate,  as  they  think  proper?— 
No;  to  the  riparian  occupiers,  about  forty  tenants. 
There  is  a schedule  setting  forth  the  tenants. 

2673.  That  reference  then  is  a reference  to  the  forty 
tenants?— Yes,  there  are  forty-two  tenants 

2674.  Not  to  the  whole  of  the  tenants?— No. 

2675  Now  what  was  done  upon  that? — That  led  to 
a correspondence.  My  view  was  not  adopted 
unanimously.  I n>  to  tovonr  of  buying  out 
tins  Congested  Districts  Board  and  commencing 
to  work  the  river  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenants  and  procuring  the  money  to  pay  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  and  then  if  the  river  succeeded,  as 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

it  was  expected  it  would  succeed,  that  they  would  bo 
able  to  pay  four  per  cent,  on  the  loan  and  pay  a few 
water  bailiffs,  and  save  some  money  year  by  year  till 
the  capital  would  be  paid  off.  Then  the  whole  profit  of 
the  river  would  come  to  themselves. 

' 2676.  For  distribution? — The  tenants  tried  to  raise 
the  money  and  they  failed,  and  then  they  consulted 
me,  and  I took  action  and  I found  the  money,  and  I 
sent  the  money  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
I see  that  they  drew  the  cash.  Anyhow,  the  cheque  1 
sent  has  been  cashed. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2677.  You  need  not  tell  us  that,  for  that  is 
obvious? — Yes,  and  a committee  was  appointed,  with 
two  laymen  from  this  parish  and  two  from 
Ardara,  and  the  parish  priests  of  Ardara  and 
Glenties.  The  committee  hold  meetings  occa- 
sionally. Last  year  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  Department,  took  the  river  from 
the  12th  of  June  to  the  end  of  the  season  for  £60; 
and  before  that  I got  £5  5s.  Od.  for  occasional  rod- 
fishing, so  that  the  proceeds  of  the  river  last  year  were 
£65  5s.  Od.  This  year  we  have  not  succeeded  in  get- 
ting anything  for  it.  I got  £2  10s.  Od.  from  a few 
gentlemen  who  stayed  at  the  Ardara  Hotel,  angling 
on  it.  They  paid  10s.  a day  and  they  could  keep  the 
fish. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

2678.  Before  the  sale  took  place  was  it  let  every 
year? — Yes;  it  was  let  every  year  to  different  parties. 

Chairman. 

2679.  When  you  say  £65  5s.  Od.,  was  that  gross? — 
Yes. 

2680.  And  you  had  to  pay  keepers  out  of  that? — 
Yes.  We  had  four  keepers  at  £7  each ; that  was  £28, 
and  the  interest  of  the  money  was  £15  4s.  Od.,  so  that 
the  balance  would  be  about  £20. 

2681.  Now,  that  is  the  Tredennick  estate? — That  is 
the  Tredennick  estate. 

2682.  That  did  not  comprise  both  banks  of  the 
river  ? — No. 

2683.  What  length  of  river  on  the  one  bank? — 1 
should  say  about  seven  miles.  And  there  is  a small 
property  that  comes  in,  and  a Miss  Johnson  has  a bit 
of  it;  and  then  I think  a Mr.  Ryan  has  a pool  on  the 
other  side. 

2684.  But  confined  to  your  side? — Only  one,  I think ; 
Miss  Johnson.  But  on  the  other  side  there  are  one 
or  two ; and  those  things  are  very  awkward,  because 
those  pools  are  taken,  and  it  interferes  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  river  to  have  different  owners. 

2685.  Have  the  properties  passed  to  the  tenants  on 
the  other  side,  or  are  the  estates  likely  to  be  sold  ? — 
The  conditions  of  sale  on  the  other  side  are  much  the 
same  as  the  conditions  of  sale  on  this  side,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  sporting  rights  are  reserved  to  the 
landlord  during  the  tenure  of  the  lease  that  was  given 
to  Colonel  Hamilton. 

2686.  A lease  to  a fisherman,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing? — Yes,  fishing  and  shooting  on  inland  lakes. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  other  portion  of  the  estate,  the 
sale  of  which  has  been  referred  to,  the  Glenties  por- 
tion of  the  estate,  the  tenants  on  the  other  side  con- 
tend that  they  ought  to  get  the  fishing  rights  the  same 
as  the  tenants  of  the  Glenties  portion  of  it  get  the 
fishing  rights  of  the  Oweneea,  from  the  bridge  up  for  a 
length  of  four  or  five  miles. 

2687.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Conyngliam  estate? — 
I am  speaking  of  the  Conyngham  estate. 

2688.  Well  now,  is  it  the  case  that  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  to  that  is  not  yet  settled? — Not  quite 
settled. 

2689.  But  the  tenants  there  will  be  possessed  of  the 
fishing  rights? — Well,  the  representatives  of  the 
tenants  signed  an  agreement,  and  they  signed  it  sub- 
ject to  the  reservation  of  the  fishing  rights  of  the 
Oweneea  below  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

2690.  Those  rights  are  probably  reserved  to  himself 
by  the  Marquis  Conyngham? — Yes,  on  the  sale,  the 
rights  below  the  bridge ; and  now  some  of  the  tenants 
are  disposed  to  back  out  of  that,  and  not  only  dis- 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

posed,  but  they  are  fighting  it.  They  don’t  want  to 
let  anyone  fish  the  estuary  or  river.  You  know  that 
hampers  the  success  of  the  angling  on  the  other  part 
of  the  river.  I am  not  going  into  that  just  now. 
Further  on  I may  go  into  it. 

Chairman. 

2691.  Let  us  hear  what  you  want  to  say? — That  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty  should  lie  with  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  or  somebody  else  purchasing  and  deal- 
ing with  it. 

2692.  In  the  same  way  as  the  Tredennick  estate? — 
Yes. 

2693.  How  could  the  Congested  Districts  Board  buy 
the  Conyngham  estate  ?— There  is  nothing  impossible. 

2694.  But  the  tenants  and  the  Marquis  are 
negotiating  at  present  for  a direct  sale?— But  if  the 
conditions  were  not  capable  of  being  carried  out.  Of 
course,  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  I daresay, 
might  consent  to  allow  the  landlord  and  the  tenants 
to  carry  out  the  sale  that  they  had  agreed  upon,  if 
they  did  it  within  a year,  but  if  it  was  not  done 
within  a year,  then  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
would  be  bound  by  the  Act  of  1909  to  take  it  up  them- 
selves. Is  not  that  so? 

2695.  I should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
that,  but  at  any  rate,  with  regard  to  the  terms  which 
were  formerly  more  or  less  agreed  upon,  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  now? — Yes.  With  regard 
to  the  terms  agreed  upon,  I have  a copy  of  the  agree- 
ment form  here  and  the  terms  that  were  agreed  upon. 
Here  is  the  whole  thing.  This  agreement  was  made 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1909,  and  here  is  paragraph 
No.  11  of  the  agreement  : — “ All  the  landlord’s  rights 
of  fishing  in  the  Oweneea  river  and  its  tributaries, 
save  and  except  the  portion  of  the  contributory  river 
known  as  the  town  river  above  the  town  bridge,  and 
the  portion  of  the  contributory  river  known  as  the 
Glen  river  above  the  mill  bridge,  are  reserved  from  sale. 
All  other  sporting  rights  are  to  be  vested  in  the  ten- 
ants.” That  is  the  only  reservation  on  the  whole 
estate!  That  is  what  I told  you  in  the  beginning. 
And  that  is  the  agreement  that  was  signed.  1 raised 
a protest  at  the  reading  of  this  agreement  that  the 
sporting  rights  were  subject  to  lease.  I raised  a pro- 
test at  that  time  that  when  the  negotiations  for  sale 
were  proceeding  the  agent  of  the  Conyngham  estate 
went  and  leased  the.  place,  renewed  the  lease  or  leased 
the  place  (le  novo— I am  not  sure  which — to  Colonel 
Hamilton ; and  I thought  that  that  was  not  straight, 
that  it  was  not  honourable  when  we  were  proceeding 
to  buy,  but  I had  only  one  townland  of  my  parish 
engaged,  and  they  had  no  sporting  rights  of  any  kind 
except,  perhaps,  they  might  have  a few  woodcock  in 
the  proper  season.  I had  a difficulty  in  that  way,  yet 
I waived  my  protest  and  signed  it.  Canon  Doherty 
was  not  there  to  sign. 

2696.  And  now  in  the  further  negotiations  the  ten- 
ants desire  to  have  the  rights  that  were  then  reserved? 
- — Not  only  the  tenants  who  hold  farms  abutting  on 
the  fresh-water  part  of  the  Oweneea,  but  actually  the 
tenants  who  hold  lands  abutting  on  the  estuary — 
they  too  are  holding  out  that  they  should  get  the  rights 
of  the  fishing.  1 do  not  quite  fall  in  with  that. 
We  had  to  buy  the  fishing  rights  and  we  bought  them 
with  dry  money,  tile  portion  of  them  we  bought  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board.  We  bought,  and  I 
think  they,  too,  should  have  to  buy  if  they  want  them 
for  themselves.  I know  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
did  not  yet  buy,  but  I know  negotiations  for  sale  of 
the  estate  are  going  on. 

2697.  Following  the  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  the 
Tredennick  estate,  you  think  if  they  wanted  those 
rights  they  ought  to  pay  for  them  as  you  paid  foi 
them? — Certainly,  I think  so.  The  course  of  proceed- 
ings should  be  this,  in  my  mind  : The  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  will  buy  the  estate,  and  I daresay  they 
would  sell  the  fishing  rights,  and  if  anyone  wants  to 
buy  the  fishing  rights  they  will  have  to  pay  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  wnatever  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  decide  to  be  payable  to  them  for  the  fish- 
ing rights.  That  is  the  course  they  took  in  the 
Tredennick  estate. 

2698.  Do  you  think  tliat  some  arrangement  other 
than  the  present  will  be  necessary  before  you  can  get 
the  full  benefit  of  your  bank  of  the  river ? — Yes;  full 
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Chairman — continued'. 

control,  and  harmony ; no  one  dissatisfied  or  discon- 
tented, or  anything  like  that. 

2699.  Now,  are  there  any  other  properties  there 
that  have  passed  either  with  or  without  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fishing  rights  such  as  are  negotiated  for 
now  on  these  two  rivers? — There  are  several.  Some 
sales  have  taken  place,  for  instance,  the  Style  estate, 
of  Glenfinn.  There  is  a very  good  salmon  river, 
Canon  Doherty  tells  me  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  offered  the  tenants  the  Owentucker  for  £20.  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  will  take  it  or  not;  I wish 
to  add  that  there  have  been  no  sales  in  Count}' 
Donegal  under  the  Act  of  1903  or  the  Act  of  1909, 
from  the  Swilly  over  to  the  Gweebarra,  that  I am 
aware  of.  You  have  the  Leitrim  estate,  the  Stewart 
estate,  the  Nixon  estate,  the  Hill  estate,  and  the 
Olphert  estate,  and  no  sales  have  taken  place;  but 
there  was  a sale  of  portion  of  the  Olphert  estate,  a 
portion  owned  by  Robert  Olphert.  I think  he  sold 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act.  Well,  the  sporting  rights 
are  reserved  in  all.  They  are  reserved,  on  the  Style 
estate  and  the  Sinclair  estate. 

2700.  We  are  not  going  into  the  case  of  estates 
which  have  not  been  sold,  but  estates  that  have  beeu 
sold  or  are  the  subject  of  negotiation.  What  has  been 
done  with  regard  to  the  fishing  rights  oii  those 
estates? — Those  are  the  only  two  estates  that  we  have 
— the  Tredennick  estate  and  the  Conyngham  estate. 

2701.  Now,  you  have  given  us  a great  deal  of  most 
valuable  information,  Canon,  with  regard  to  cases 
within  your  knowledge,  cases  where  fishing  rights 
have  been  transferred  to  occupiers,  and  you  say  that 
the  preservation  is  much  better  than  it  was  formerly 
in  such  cases ; and  you  have  also  given  us  your  opinion 
as  to  how  the  industry  can  be  developed  and  improved 
■ — and  I think  you  have  referred  to  drift  nets? — I have 
not  given  you  that  yet. 


Chairman. 

2702.  Perhaps,  then,  you  would  just  say  what  you 
would  like  to  add  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Green. 

2703.  Before  you  go  to  drift  nets,  what  about  the 
fishing  rights  in  the  estuary — do  they  work  draft  nets 
there  now? — They  have  a strike  there.  They  are  out 
on  strike,  and  they  are  not  maintaining  the  boats. 
The  landlord  is  not  able  to  man  a boat  there  now 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  adjoining  men.  The 
estuary  has  not  been  fished  for  the  last  two  or  three 


years. 

2704.  If  those  nets  are  really  oft  the  estuary,  that 
ought  to  have  led  to  a great  improvement  of  the 
river? — That  is  quite  true. 

2705.  Are  they  really  off? — Oh,  they  are.  The 
steady  regular  angling  is  off  too ; but  I think  there 
are  those  drift  nets  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  I think  they  also  get  an  occasional  rod  on  the 
river  themselves,  and  they  try  to  pick  up  as  much  fish 
as  they  can.  That  craze  for  booty  you  will  not  be  able 
to  extinguish  in  the  human  race,  1 am  afraid.  Well, 
things  could  be  better  done,  on  that  point.  My  only 
idea  with  regard  to  that  is  this  : I think  that  in  the 
case  of  certain  outsiders,  like  the  Scotch  boats  coming 
over  to  fish  here  for  herrings,  there  ought  to  be  some 
limit  put  to  the  length  of  the  nets,  anyhow.  As  for 
those  people  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
Portrush  and  elsewhere,  people  who  can  afford  to  buy 
those  motor  boats  and  long  nets  to  sweep  the  water, 
I think  they  ought  to  be  obstructed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, of  course,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  native 
fishermen.  That  would  be  one  method  of  helping  the 
industry.  The  other  course  would  be  preserving  tho 

...0re  efficiently,  particularly  in  the  spawning 
> stop  the  habit  of  taking  the  fish  with  nets 
ntlir  ilWnl  means,  dynamite  and  things 
uncommon  method  of  poach- 
ing salmon. 

Chairman. 

2706.  Do  they  poison  these  rivers  ever?— Well,  1 
don’t  know  of  anything,  except  the  use  of  dynamite. 

2707.  Is  there  spurge  ever  used? — No,  I don  t think 

2708.  Or  lime? — I don’t  think  so.  They  are  not  so 
expert  as  that ; but  I think  they  use  the  nets.  Now, 


vith  oth 
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I throw  the  responsibility  of  conserving  the  salmon 
industry  on  the  Conservators  of  Fisheries.  We  have 
had  to  appoint  four  water  bailiffs,  and  really  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Conservators  to  have  water  bailiffs 
•that  would  protect  the  river. 

2709.  What  district  are  you  referring  to? — This  dis- 
trict here,  the  Chveneea  district.  I refer  to  the  Con- 
servators of  the  Letterkeniiy  district.  They  have  any 
amount  of  money;  they  have  voluntary  subscriptions; 
and  the  issuing  of  licences  for  nets  and  for  rods  has 
gone  up  immensely  in  the  last  few  years. 

2710.  Are  there  any  of  the  residents  here  on  the 
Board  of  Conservators?— No,  not  one,  except  one  from 
Dooehary,  Mr.  O’Donnell,  who  is,  I think,  to  give 
evidence  here.  He  is  the  only  one;  and  1 have  been 
trying  to  got  the  Secretary  to  appoint  a water  bailiff 
on  the  stretch  of  the  river  from  the  bridge  up  to  four 
or  five  miles,  and  he  said  he  would  lie  delighted  to  send 
me  a form  to  get  it  witnessed,  but  I should  think  that 
the  Conservators  should  pay  the  salary,  and  they  don’t 
do  it. 

2711.  Do  they  tax  the  river,  or  how  do  you  con- 
tribute to  the  revenue? — We  have  not  been  asked 
to  contribute  anything  to  the  revenue  so  far.  I don’t 
know  about  that.  I think  there  is  a valuation  on  the 
estuary,  but  I don’t  think  there  is  any  valuation  on 
the  river,  and  hence  I don’t  think  that  those  who  are 
claiming  the  river  are  liable  for  tax.  Now,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Conservators  sent  me  a letter  telling  me 
the  names  of  tho  bailiffs  that  they  had  upon  this 
Owcneea,  and  they  have  about  eight  bailiffs — Hugh 
O’Donnell,  of  Cam,  getting  £16  a year,  and  his 
son  getting  £4;  Francis  Watson,  £-5;  Joseph 
Watson,  £8;  Joseph  Breslin,  £7;  James  Hare,  £5; 
Andrew  Breslin,  £-5;  and  McColl,  £5.  A man  that 
they  had  appointed  to  watch  the  river  and  con- 
serve the  fish  and  keep  off  poachers  was  caught  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1910,  with  a big  salmon  on  his  rod  in 
the  river. 

Mr.  Green. 

2712.  That  is,  one  of  the  bailiffs?  One  of  the  Con- 
servators’ bailiffs? — One  of  the  Conservators’  bailiffs. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2713.  He  was  picking  and  stealing? — He  was  pick- 
ing and  stealing ; and  it  was  too  late  or  I would  have 
sen?  the  case  up  to  Mr.  O’Connor. 

Mr.  Green. 

2714.  Well,  it  is  a great  temptation  to  a bailiff  if 
he  can’t  catch  a poacher  to  catch  a salmon? — The  last 
take  would  be  preferable  to  the  first. 

Chairman. 

2715.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions  of  poachers, 
Canon? — I think  there  is  an  unusual  activity  in  prose- 
cuting since  the  Tredennick  estate  passed  over  to  the 
tenants,  and  I think  there  are  several  prosecutions 
pending  just  now.  The  Conservators’  funds  are 
strong,  and  as  you  have  remarked,  the  Conservators 
have  only  a few  men  attending  their  meetings.  For 
instance,  I see  last  week  they  had  Thomas  Hayes,  of 
Carrigart,  and  P.  H.  O’Donnell,  of  Dooehary,  only 
three  or  four  attended ; and  of  course  the  repre- 
sentation is  not  very  good,  and  they  hold  their  meet- 
ings at  Letterkeniiy,  which  is  a very  inaccessible  place 
for  people  from  South  Donegal  who  would  take 
an  interest  in  their  proceedings.  I would  suggest 
that  they  ought  to  have  on  their  Board  local 
people,  or  people  who  would  take  an  interest 
in  the  conservation  of  the  fish,  and  also  hold 
their  meetings  at  different  centres  now  and  again  so 
as  to  make  it  convenient  to  attend ; but  I desire  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  they  ought  to  show  more 
activity  in  looking  after  the  salmon-fishing  industry, 
and  to  see  how  the  bailiffs  are  doing  their  work.  Now, 
there  were  no  prosecutions  to  conviction  here  for 
years,  that  I know  of,  till  within  the  last  couple  of 
years,  and  that  is  since  we  took  over  the  watching  of 
the  river  or  helping  to  watch  the  river,  although  they 
have  these  bailiffs.  Local  men  know  how  the  bailiffs 
do  their  work,  but  there  is  no  supervisor  and  no  one 
to  look  after  them.  And  then  there  are  the  police. 
The  police  are  supposed  to  look  after  poaching,  and 
they  have  succeeded  lately.  I think  they  are  the  most 
efficient  and  the  best  water  bailiffs.  I think  if  it  was 
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Chairman — continued. 

possible  to  get  them  to  devote  more  attention  and 
more  time  to  watching  the  river  and  preventing  poach- 
ing, particularly  during  spawning  time,  it  would  be 
splendid ; and  I think  they  would  be  the  most  efficient 
body  to  do  that  work,  and  I need  not  tell  you  that  here 
in  Donegal,  in  particular,  they  haye  nothing  else  to 
do  except  to  take  the  Census  and  things  like  that, 
and  tillage  records  every  season,  because  you  know 
smuggling  and  illicit  distilling  are  dead  in  Donegal. 
There  is  not  the  illicit  distilling  that  used  to  take 
up  all  the  time  of  the  police  formerly,  and  now  they 
are  free,  I think.  And  there  is  another  thing.  I am 
talking  very  plainly  on  these  points,  because  I am 
just  saying  what  I think.  If  there  is  a prosecution  i 
am  afraid  the  Bench  is  packed. 

271G.  I am  afraid  we  can  scarcely  go  into  that? — 1 
suppose  that  is  beyond  the  reference. 

2717.  It  is  beyond  the  reference? — But  it  is  not 
beyond  the  means  of  preserving  the  fishing;  and  if  1 
were  in  authority  and  had  control  of  the  matter  I 
would  have  cases  of  that  kind  heard  by  the  Resident 
Magistrate  alone.  And  that  is  not  a bad  suggestion. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2728.  The  angling  rights  are  not  substantial? — No. 

2729.  Would  they  be  worth  10s.  a day? — I don’t 
think  so. 

2730.  What  do  you  charge  for  that? — Nothing  at 
all.  The  tenants  fish  it. 

2731.  I have  had  very  good  fishing  on  that  river? — 
Yes,  there  are  times  of  the  year  when  there  is  very 
good  fishing. 

2732.  But  you  charge  10s.  from  the  bridge  down?— 
Yes,  from  the  bridge  down.  The  stretch  commences 
at  a place  called  Denies,  from  Denies  to  the  estuary. 
The  Tredennick  estate  does  not  come  so  far  as  the 
bridge,  but  within  a mile  of  tile  town. 

2733.  I think  the  fishing  up  the  river,  if  you  looked 
after  the  fish  properly,  would  bo  worth  a good  deal, 
and  hotel  keepers  would  be  very  glad  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  you? — I was  asking  a hotel  keeper, 
and  he  would  not  give  £3  a year  for  it. 

2734.  But  we  know  there  is  much  less  poaching  about 
the  spawning  beds  now  than  in  the  old  times,  so  that 
it  can  hardly  be  the  poaching  at  the  head  of  the  river 
that  makes  the  salmon  grow  less. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2718.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  a question  for  my  own 
information.  In  speaking  of  the  value  of  rod  fishing 
to  occupiers,  I think  you  said  you  did  not  regard  it  as 
■worth  anything — or  did  you? — Well,  I did  not  think 
it  was  worth  very  much. 

2719.  Is  it  not’ let  now  by  the  tenants  to  gentlemen 
for  fishing — have  they  not  got  an  inn  there  to  put  up 
people  for  fishing? — Well,  they  have  an  inn  or  Hostelry, 
but  I am  not  sure  whether  they  let  the  fishing  or  not. 

2720.  Does  the  fishing  comprise  the  two  sides  of  the 
river  all  the  way,  or  is  there  one  on  one  side  of  the 
river  and  another  on  the  other  side? — Yes,  it  com- 
prises the  two  sides.  The  Conyngliam  estate  abuts 
on  the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  Owenea  except  the 
Tredennick  portion,  and  Miss  Johnson’s,  and  there  is 
a small  stretch  there  belonging  to  a Mr.  ll-yan. 

2721.  You  say  there  are  forty  tenants  who  are  the 
riparian  owners? — About  forty-two,  I think. 

2722.  Running  up  how  many  miles,  seven  or  eight 
miles? — Not  so  much  as  that ; about  that  I should  say, 
but  I don’t  think  it  would  be  quite  so  much  as  seven 
or  eight  miles. 

2723.  But  the  tenants  up  at  the  very  head  waters 
are  the  most  important  for  preserving  the  fish? — Yes. 

2724.  But  as  they  don’t  get  any  people  to  fish  up 
there,  for  it  is  too  high  up,  would  you  propose  to  give 
them  some  compensation  to  keep  them  in  good  humour 
so  as  to  preserve  the  letting  of  the  river — you  see  my 
point? — Well,  the  stretch  of  the  river  is  about  five 
miles,  say,  from  the  bridge  up  to  the  top,  and  I have 
been  always  at  those  tenants  to  join  together  and  turn 
that  to  advantage  for  themselves  and  preserve  it,  and 
they  could  then  let  it.  My  idea  was  that  hotel  keepers 
in  Gleaties  ought  to  give-  something  substantial  for  the 
use  of  the  river  by  visitors,  and  that  it  would  attract 
visitors  to  have  this  river  preserved. 

2725.  My  idea  was  that  the  people  at  the  head 
waters,  who  have  most  of  the  power  of  preservation 
of  the  fish  in  their  hands,  are  the  people  whose  actual 
riparian  rights  as  fishermen  arc  worst,  because  there 
is  not  any  rod  fishing  up  there? — There  is  a little  rod 
fishing,  but  I don’t  think  they  are  paid  anything 
for  it. 

2726.  But  those  people  would  be  placed  in  a peculiar 
difficulty,  and  if  you  make  a pool  of  the  money  these 
people,  who  are  riparian  proprietors,  ought  to  get  a 
proportion  out  of  it? — That  part  of  the  question  has 
not  been  settled  yet,  that  is,  the  question  as  to  how 
they  are  to  turn  the  fishing  rights  to  advantage  for 
themselves.  They  have  not  come  to  an  agreement 
about  it.  It  has  been  discussed  several  times,  but 
you  cannot  get  them  to  agree  about  it.  Portion  of 
the  river  up  there  on  which  farms  abut  is  useless  for  a 
good  part  of  the  year.  One  man  may  have  a very 
good  pool  at  the  foot  of  his  land  and  another  man 
nothing  at  all,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  agreement 
among  them  on  a common  ground  like  that.  In  any 
case,  the  angling  rights  of  the  individual  from  the 
ih'idge  up  to  the  source  are  not  very  substantial. 

Mr.  Green. 

2727.  From  the  town  up? — From  the  town  up. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

2735.  As  far  as  I understand  at  present  the  stretch 
of  river  above  the  town  is  leased  to  nobody  at  all? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

2736.  Both  sides  are  on  the  Conyngliam  estate? — 
Yes,  both  sides. 

2737.  Well,  that  portion  of  the  river  above  the  town 
is  only  watched  by  such  bailiffs  as  tlio  Conservators 
appoint  ? — Exactly. 

2738.  Then  it  is  all  free  river  above  the  town  and 
only  watched  by  the  Conservators’  men?— That  is  all. 

2739.  Then  the  valuable  part  of  the  fishing  is  the 
part  between  this  and  the  tideway? — Yes,  quite  so. 

2740.  That  is  about  ten  miles? — About  that  I should 
say. 

2741.  Then,  as  I understand,  about  five  or  six  miles 
of  the  south  bank  is  the  Tredennick  estate,  and  vested 
in  the  tenants? — Yes. 

2742.  And  you  are  trying  to  let  that? — Yes. 

2743.  And  you  cannot  let  it  at  the  present  time? — 
We  cannot  get  a tenant.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  a 
tenant  to  take  it  for  the  season.  For  a fortnight  or 
for  a month  it  may  let  more  easily. 

2744.  But  the  whole  of  the  north  bank  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Marquis  Conyngliam  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

2745.  Is  that  let? — I don’t  know  whether  that  is  let 
at  this  moment.  No,  I find  it  is  not  let. 

2746.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  let  the  two  banks  separately — I mean  that  it 
would  be  big  enough  to  carry  a rod  on  each  bank?- — 
It  would  be  very  awkward.  It  would  not  do  at  all 
to  be  whipping  both  sides.  There  ought  to  be  some 
understanding  arrived  at  as  to  the  use  of  the  river 

2747.  You  think  both  sides  should  be  let  together? — 

2748.  So  that  it  would  be  watched  on  both  sides? — 
Yes. 

2749.  Now,  at  the  present  time  all  you  have  is  only 
one  bank  of  the  river,  and  what  is  happening  to  the 
north  bank  at  tho  present  time — is  it  being  fished? — 
Well,  I think  you  will  get  men  angling  there  any 
time  of  the  day  you  go  out.  I think  the  bailiffs  are 
not  watching  the  river  very  well,  and  then  a police- 
man gets  leave,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  watching 
poachers. 

2750.  Who  gave  him  leave?— 1 don’t  know  who  gave 
him  leave,  but  more  than  one  of  them  angles  on  the 
river,  and  he  catches  fish  and  sends  them  off  to  sell 
them,  and  of  course  if  a gentleman  hears  that 
a river  is  poached  he  would  give  you  nothing 
for  it  . If  you  were  ' going  down  with  your  red 
to  fish,  say,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  if  you 
happened  to  see  another  man  whipping  away  at  the 
best  pool  on  it  you  would  come  home  in  disgust  and 
you  would  not  like  to  be  bound  by  the  contract  at  all. 

2751.  The  south  side  of  the  Gweebarra  is  practically 
owned  by  the  Conyngliam  tenants? — Yes. 

2752.  Well,  there  is  no  general  arrangement  among 
the  tenants  on  that  bank  as  to  their  fresli-water  fish- 
ing?— No,  there  is  not. 

2753.  And  there  is  no  general  arrangement  among 
them  to  exploit  the  tidal  fishing,  and  it  is  only  a case 
of  each  man  doing  i*  on  his  own  account? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Gioynn — continued. 

2754.  And  I understand  the  Marquis  Conyngliam’s 
rights,  whatever  they  are,  are  vested  in  the  tenantry!' 
— They  arc  not  vested,  but  they  are  conceded  to 
them.  I fancy  the  Congested  Districts  Board  when 
they  buy  the  estate  will  have  something  to  say  to  that. 

2755.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  two  bodies  of  tenants  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  river? — Yes.  Of  course,  to  develop  the 
interest  of  the  fishery  successfully  there  must  be  an 
understanding  between  the  two  sides. 

Mr.  Green. 

2756.  You  should  get  the  two  bodies  to  agree 
together.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of 
getting  the  two  bodies  to  agree  to  have  one  set  of 
trustees  to  work  the  place? — I think  that  is  not 
impossible  at  all,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  when  the  preliminaries  are  completed  and  when 
the  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  they  can  arrange  that  when  they  are  re-selling 
to  the  tenants. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

2757.  Might  I put  it  to  you  in  this  way,  that  your 
opinion  would  be,  in  regard  to  the  Gweebarra  and 
Oweneea  both,  that  the  fishing  rights  on  the  fishable 
part  of  the  two  hanks  of  the  river  should  be  pooled, 
and  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants 
who  have  land  abutting  on  the  river? — Yes,  that  is 
my  idea. 

2758.  And  you  think  the  tenants  ought  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  beyond  the  estimated  price  of  their  agri- 
cultural holdings? — Yes,  the  piu-chase-money  of 
their  agricultural  holdings  without  sporting  rights. 
My  idea  on  that  point  is  this  : I say  that  the  tenants 
of  both  sides  of  the  Oweneea,  including  the  estuary, 
ought  to  join  together  to  purchase  the  fishing  rights 
both  on  the  river  and  on  the  estuary,  and  form  a club 
or  committee  or  company  of  some  kind,  a limited 
liability  company,  and  then  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  body. 

2759.  And  without  going  into  the  question  of  the 
value  of  the  estuary,  would  you  think  that  the  value 
of  the  fishing  from  this  down  to  Ardara  would  be  fully 
£300  a year? — Witness — The  river  itself? 

2760.  Yes? — I think  it  ought  to  be  fully — of  course, 
if  it  is  properly  dealt  with. 

2761.  Assuming  it  is  properly  watched? — It  would 
be  a most  desirable  river  for  sport,  and  would  go  like 
hot  cakes  if  they  could  manage  to  have  harmony  and 

. to  have  the  poaching  element  eliminated. 

2762.  Up  to  the  present  time  General  Tredennick 
has  derived  from  the  fishing  something  over  £100  a 
year,  and  I suppose  the  Marquis  Conyngham  would  bo 
willing  for  a couple  of  hundred  to  sell? — I think  £10(1 
was  the  rent  of  the  Tredennick  portion  last  year. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2763.  You  know,  Canon,  that  the  value  of  this  fish- 
ing is  going  up  every  year? — I am  sure  it  is. 

2764.  It  is  a rising  property? — Oh,  it  is  a beautiful 
river,  the  bank  of  the  river  is  so  pleasant  to  fish 

2765.  Yes,  very.  You  need  not  jump 
or  go  through  bogs? — It  is  a level  place. 

Mr.  Green. 

2766.  I think  you  said  you  were  thinking  of  asking 
to  have  a limitation  put  on  the  length  of  drift  nets? — 
Yes. 

2767.  You  suggested  200  yards  as  a reasonable 
longth? — I am  talking  of  a subject  of  which  I know 
very  lit'tle  from  experience  as  a-  fisherman.  Of  course, 
that  is  about  their  average  length. 

2768.  Their  average  is  1,000  yards,  is  not  it?— 1 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  length  limited  to,  say,  1,000 
yards.  They  are  fishing  with  those  long  nets  with 
motor  boats  and  sweeping  the  whole  coast.  1 believe 
they  extend  out  to  Tory  Island  with  nets  of  3,000 
yards. 

2769.  We  cannot  make  a by-law  without  holding 

a public  inquiry? — You  can  make  a by-law  limiting 
the  length  of  the  net.  , 

2770.  But  they  must  come  within  the  tlireo-miles 
limit? — Oh,  they  will,  probably  off  the  shore. 


ditches  think  s 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

2771.  You  mean  to  say  the  men  coming  from  out- 
side the  district  ? — I daresay  they  would  not  land. 

2772.  They  must  come  within  the  three-miles’ 
limit?— It  is  in  your  power  to  limit  the  net.  We  con- 
sider it  would  bo  desirable  to  limit  it  to  what  the 
native  drift  net  fishermen  feel  they  could  work  usefully 
so  as  to  prevent  any  of  those  developments  taking 
place  which  may  wipe  the  industry  out  of  their  hands 
altogether. 

2773.  And  when  we  are  asked  by  your  trustees  or 
anybody  to  come  down  and  consider  it  we  will  consider 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  we  could  consider  this — to 
prohibit  the  use  of  nets  on  the  whole  of  the  Oweneea 
from  the  source  to  the  sea,  to  prevent  anything  of  that 
sort  developing? — You 'see  the  Oweneea  is  not  fished 
with  nets  now,  though  it  used  to  be  in  years  past,  and 
hero  is  the  inconvenience  now.  Of  course,  to  draw 
tlxe  river  with  a net  we  should  have  the  consent  of  the 
other  side.  We  could  not  draw  it  without  being  on 
both  banks ; the  river  is  narrow ; and  then  we  should 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Pomeroy  to  divide 
the  spoil,  so  to  speak,  and  that  makes  it  so  very  diffi- 
cult. In  a year  like  this,  when  you  can  get  nothing 
by  the  rod  fishing,  and  tenants  have  an  expensive  con- 
nection with  it  and  have  to  pay  their  interest  on  their 
loan,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I am  really  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  very  proper  that  they  could 
draw  the  pools  so  that  they  could  get  as  many  fish  as 
would  give  them  something  for  their  year’s  expendi- 
ture. 

2774.  You  think  that  would  be  a fair  pull  on  the 
river,  to  go  and  net  it  now  to  pay  your  interest? — 
Well,  I think  it  would  be,  if  we  could  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

2775.  That  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end? — 1 
am  giving  the  danger  signal. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

It  would  lead  to  poaching. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

2776.  It  would  lead  to  complete  extermination  of 
the  salmon? — The  owners  of  the  river  could  do  it.  It 
is  legal. 

Mr.  Green. 

Till.  Of  course  it  is  legal? — Then  there  would  be 
the  question  of  the  fish  to  be  taken,  going  to  spawn 
or  going  to  sea,  and  the  result  of  all  these  things,  you 
know,  depends  largely  on  experience;  and  you  know 
the  importance  of  trust  in  the  people.  If  you  have 
not  the  people  with  you  in  any  undertaking  like  that 
you  cannot  succeed. 

' 2778.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  a properly 
preserved  river  like  that  would  be  worth  more  for 
angling  than  others? — We  could  get  easily  £100  a 
vear  for  our  portion  of  it,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
times  as  much.  It  is  quite  marvellous,  the  demand 
that  exists  for  angling  and  sporting. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

2779.  I daresay  you  would  get  a good  deal  more? — I 


Chairman. 

2780.  You  have  given  us  a great  deal  of  valuable 
information  about  this,  and  I am  very  much  obliged 
to  you? — I am  pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Green  would 
be  disposed  to  have  an  inquiry. 


Of  course,  if  you  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

2781.  If  any  responsible  individual  asked  us  to  hear 
evidence  connected  with  what  they  considered  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  making  a by-law,  we  would  come 
down  and  hold  an  inquiry  and  make  the  by-law  it  wo 
considered  that  the  evidence  that  we  got  justified 

Canon  McFaddcn.— It  was  suggested  to  me  by  some 
friends  of  mine.  I am  much  obliged  to  the  Committee 
for  the  patience  with  which  they  have  listened  to  mo. 
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s MacDyer,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2782.  Where  do  you  live? — About  a mile  and  a-lialf 
from  here , on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  Kilraine,  on 
the  Tredennick  estate. 

2783.  You  are  one  of  the  purchasing  tenants  on  the 
Tredennick  estate? — Yes. 

2784.  You  are  one  of  the  forty  referred  to  by  Canon 
MacFadden  ? — Yes,  sir,  I am. 

2785.  You  heard  what  Canon  MacFadden  has  told  us 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations? — Yes.  I hat  is  all 
correct. 

2786.  Have  you  anything  to  add  now  to  what  Canon 
MacFadden  has  told  us,  for  we  would  like  to  hear 
what  your  ideas  are  or  anything  further  that  you  have 
to  say? — Well,  I suppose  ail  I could  say  with  regard 
to  it  would  be  something  about  the  preservation  of 
the  river,  and  there  are  two  points  that  I would 
advert  to.  In  the  first  place,  Canon  MacFadden 
spoke  about  nets,  and  in  the  course  of  my  life  I have 
had  some  experience  with  regard  to  that.  I remember 
about  thirty  years  ago  being  living  on  the  sea-side 
where  I saw  salmon  fishing  going  on  with  nets,  and  the 
nets  at  that  time  I found  were  from  100  to  150  fathoms 
in  length,  and  I asked  a fisherman  a few  days  ago 
what  was  the  length  of  the  nets  used  now,  and  he  said 
2,000  yards,  but  that  they  lose  two-thirds  in  the  hang. 
And  I asked  him  did  they  shoot  that  net  when  they 
were  out  fishing,  and  he  said  they  merely  shot  the 
half  of  it  unless  it  would  be  a very  fair  tide  to  shoot 
them  in  ; but  that  is  a very  considerable  advance,  from 
150  fathoms  thirty  years  ago  to  2,000  yards.  I think 
it  would  be  possible  to  limit  the  drift  nets  in  that  way. 
The  other  point  is  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fish  at  the  spawning  season.  I lived  for  a time  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Oweueea,  and  I can’t  speak 
as  to  how  they  get  on  there  now,  but  I say  that  at 
that  time  they  actually  killed  every  salmon  that  was 
upon  the  place  (it  is  not  much  larger  than  a brook), 
and  they  went  out  with  a little  net  and  set  it 
before  them.  That  is  thirty  years  ago,  and  I can’t 
tell  whether  the  same  practice  is  carried  on  now  or 
not,  but  they  actually  swept  the  whole  river.  Upon 
that  part  of  the  river  bounding  the  Tredennick  estate 
a number  of  the  fish  spawn  there  also,  and  they  are 
entirely  undisturbed.  There  is  no  poaching  at  the 
spawning  season  or  destruction  in  any  way ; but  the 
great  run  of  fish  is  up  these  small  streams  aud  towards 
the  head  waters  of  the  river. 

2787.  In  the  direction  of  the  head  waters? — In  the 
direction  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Oweneea ; and  in  a 
lot  of  these  head  waters  they  fish.  They  are  magnifi- 
cent for  trout.  The  trout  do  not  lie  down  at  the  pretty 
flooded  part  of  the  river  at  all,  but  they  all  push  up 
and  go  forward  into  Lough  Eea  . 

2788.  The  sea  trout? — Yes,  and  I think  the  trout 
fishing  should  enhance  the  value  of  the  river  up  there. 


[Gi.kntif.s. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

2789.  The  sea-trout  fishing? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2790.  And  if  that  were  made  a source  of  revenue 
the  people  about  the  head  waters  would  be  interested 
in  protecting  the  river? — Yes,  I think  they  should; 
and  I think  many  a man  would  fancy  the  trout  fishing 
on  the  lakes  of  Donegal. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2791.  You  say  there  is  a little  lake  at  the  head? — 
Yes,  there  is  a little  lake. 

2792.  Is  there  a boat  on  it? — Oh,  it  is  a small  lake. 
They  can  fish  from  the  bank.  Some  people  come  there. 

2793.  Is  that  lake  very  deep? — I think  it  is  not 
deep.  The  shores  appear  shallow. 

2794.  Do  you  say  they  are  not  interfered  with? — 1 
do,  and  I have  known  men  to  go  there  with  a little 
boat  and  to  carry  the  boat  up  and  fish.  I have  known 
them  to  come  from  Strabane. 


Chairman. 

2795.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  move  has  ever 
been  made  against  those  people,  or  to  make  anything 
out  of  them? — I don’t  think  so. 

2796.  It  is  free  now  to  anyone  to  fish? — It  is. 

2797.  But  you  think  that  there  could  be  a develop- 
ment there? — Oh,  I think  so.  I think  the  most- 
natural  development  would  be  if  the  hotels  were  to 
take  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2798.  Certainly,  but  it  is  high  up.  Would  not  a 
hotel  at  Finntown  pay  better  than  a hotel  there? — 
A hotel  at  Finntown  would  not  touch  this  at  all.  It 
goes  up  away  five  or  six  miles. 

2799.  I suppose  the  brown  trout  are  small? — Oh, 
small,  yes. 

2800.  Are  there  many  big  pools? — Near  the  lower 
end  of  it  here  there  are  a few  good  pools  where  salmon 
lie. 

2801.  And  by  that  means  the  people  of  the  head 
waters  might  get  an  interest  in  looking  after  the  river 
at  its  head? — I think  so. 

2802.  And  you  say  that  thirty  years  ago  all  the 
salmon  at  one  place  there  used  to  be  killed,  and  never- 
theless there  were  more  salmon  in  the  river  then  tliau 
there  are  now? — I attribute  that  to  the  short  nets 
they  used  at  that  time. 

2803.  So  do  I.  The  nets  make  a difference? — Y:es. 


Mit.  John  MacDwyer,  examined. 

Chair  man — co  ntin  ued . 


Chairman. 

2804.  Are  you  also  a tenant  of  the  Tredennick 
estate? — Yes. 

2805.  And  you  are  one  of  the  forty  whose  land  abuts 
on  the  river? — Yes. 

2806.  Have  you  anything  now  that  you  can  tell  us 
that  would  give  us  additional  information  to  that 
which  we  have  had  from  Canon  MacFadden? — Well, 
I can  add  little.  I consider  that  the  deep-sea  fishing 
has  injured  the  Oweneea  river  very  much.  I can 
speak  of  a decrease  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 
fish  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  less. 

2807.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — No,  but  I live 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  I remember  twenty 
years  ago  a man  who  was  living  there  used  to  net 
a little  place  on  the  river  during  the  season,  two  or 
three  times,  perhaps,  or  four,  and  he  used  to  net 
about,  twenty  or  thirty  and  up  to  seventy  fish  in  that 
little  place,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  I can  certify 
there  were  not  three  fish  in  that  at  any  time  together  ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the  fish  has  been  the 
deep-sea  netting  outside. 

2808.  I am  afraid  that  the  destruction  of  the  spawn- 
ing fish  years  ago,  mentioned  by  Mr.  James 
MacDyer,  would  have  had  something  to  do  with  it? — 


But  the  catching  of  20,000  salmon  outside  would 
naturally  account  for  the  decrease.  I know  there  was 
destruction  of  spawning  fish,  but  I think  that  would 
not  account  for  it. 

2809.  You  still  think  that  the  destruction  of  fish 
outside  has  most  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  fish  in  the 
river? — Yes,  I do,  and  I can  give  you  an  instance  of 
it.  Some  years  ago  I was  on  the  estuary  with  the 
fishermen  for  a few  days,  and  every  single  fish  they 
caught  was  marked  with  the  mesh  of  the  net  that  they 
escaped  from  outside — every  single  one ; and  they  are 
present  here  from  Arrarimore  to  Malin  Head,  and  the 
catches  that  they  make  are  simply  enormous. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2810.  They  will  kill  all  the  fish,  and  then  they  won’t 
be  able  to  do  anything  else.  They  will  kill  their  own 
trade? — That  is  so. 

Chairman. 

2811.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell 
us? — I think  the  Conservators  should  preserve  the 
fish  a little  better  than  they  are  doing,  by  appointing 
some  more  bailiffs. 
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Mr.  Gwynn. 

2812.  You  think  your  part  of  the  river  has  not  been 
poached? — Oh,  yes,  it  has,  several  parts. 

2813.  With  nets? — With  nets,  and  it  has  got  great 
opposition  in  some  places.  The  party  on  the  opposite 
bank  is  getting  less. 

Chairman. 

2314.  Then  you  cannot  work  it  properly  till  you  get 
the  opposite  side  to  join  with  you? — It  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  us  if  we  had  them  to  join  with  us. 

Mr.  Green. 

2815.  Are  they  in  a humour  for  joining  with  you  ? — 
Oh,  I am  sure  they  would  if  the  thing  was  settled. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

2816.  Supposing  that  for  the  two  banks  here  you 
were  to  get  £250  or  £300  a year,  for  the  right  of  fish- 
ing from  this  down  to  Ardara,  would  not  that  pay  the 
rates  of  the  holdings  along  the  banks? — Witness — The 
annuities? 

2817.  No,  the  rates? — The  rates — it  would,  almost. 

2818.  It  would  help  towards  the  annuities? — Lt 
would  help  towards  the  annuities — Well,  I think  so. 


Mr.  Green. 

2819.  Is  there  any  arrangement  at  all  in  reference 
to  the  nets  working  in  the  estuary? — No,  they  have 
not  fished  these  two  years  in  the  estuary. 

2820.  But  there  must  be  some  arrangement,  it  can- 
not go  on  like  that  for  ever? — Oh,  yes,  the  tenants  are 
keeping  the  agitation  up,  and  stopping  this,  because 
they  want  this  river.  Well,  they  term  it  sporting 
rights,  and  they  want  it  thrown  in  with  the  bargain  in 
one,  and  therefore  they  have  this  agitation  ; and  they 
have  no  fishing  in  the  estuary,  and  they  are  approach- 
ing the  water  bailiffs  to  make  them  give  up  their 
posts,  and  so  forth. 

2821.  Rev.  Canon  MacFadden. — There  is  just ' one 
word  I wish  to  say  which  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
MacDwycr’s  remarks.  I would  bo  strongly  in  favour 
of  having  an  outsider  appointed  over  the  lvater  bailiffs 
instead  of  a local  man.  Local  men  think  that  if  they 
proceed  against  a man  they  become  informers,  and  it 
is  not.  a popular  thing,  and  they  do  not  like  that. 

Chairman. 

2822.  I think  we  all  agree  with  that. 

2823.  Rev.  Canon  MacFadden. — Merely  give  them 
decent  salaries.  Get  two  or  three  good  men,  giving 
them  decent  salaries,  outsiders  that  would  not  be 
influenced  by  local  prejudices  of  any  kind. 


Mr.  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2824.  Where  do  you  live? — On  the  estuary  of  the 
Oweneea  river. 

2825.  How  are  you  interested  in  this  matter? — I am 
a tenant’s  son. 

2826.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  here.  Would  you  now  give  us  any  further  in- 
formation that  occurs  to  you  with  reference  to  this 
question,  in  your  own  way?— Well,  I will  make  a 
statement  in  order  that  the  Committee  may  under- 
stand the  position  that  I am  taking  in  this  matter. 
Early  in  1908  there  was  an  arrangement  made,  or 
negotiations  were  opened  between  the  Marquis 
Conyngham  and  his  tenants  in  view  of  a sale.  The 
majority  of  the  tenants  seemed  willing  to  buy  the 
whole  estate  without  any  sporting  rights  or  fishing 
rights  at  all,  but  the  tenants  whose  land  bordered 
the  estuary  refused  till  they  would  get  the  full  rights, 
the  sporting  rights  and  the  fishing  rights.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  November  of  the  same  year  a sale 
was  prepared,  and  the  tenants  whose  land  abutted 
on  the  estuary  were  not  then  included,  for  they  would 
not  buy  unless  the  sporting  rights  were  given,  and 
this  was  not  done.  The  sale  was  postponed,  and  the 
tenants  of  the  land  along  the  estuary  were  all  the 
time  to  pav  the  full  rent  to  Lord  Conyngham’s  agent, 
and  the  others  to  pay  half-yearly  instalments  of  3$ 
per  cent,  to  Lord  Conyngham’s  agent.  When  the 
Land  Act  of  1909  passed  into  law  those  tenants  whose 
land  bordered  the  estuary  made  application  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  urging  the  Board  to  buy 
the  sporting  rights  and  any  other  rights  connected 
with  the  river,  and  they  made  a similar  application 
since,  but  the  Board  has  not  as  yet  bought.  On  the 
other  part  of  the  estate  the  tenant  farmers  made 
another  application  to  the  Board,  and  they  broke  up 
the  sale  too,  and  thus  there  were  two  applications 
from  the  same  estate ; and  that  is  the  way  the  matter 
stands.  Then  the  fishermen  who  fished  along  the 
estuary  were  themselves  the  tenants  of  the  lands 
bordering  the  estuary,  and  these  men  refused  to  fish 
actually  when  they  would  not  get  the  sporting  rights, 
and  they  stopped  fishing.  That  was  in  1909.  They 
fished  none  in  1910,  or  this  year,  1911,  and  that  is 
three  years. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2827.  And  did  nobody  else  fish?— Nobody  else  fished. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

2828.  That  is  very  good  for  the  river? — No,  not  for 
the  river,  but  for  the  rod  fishing. 

Chairman. 

2829.  There  is  no  poaching? — There  was  none  on  the 
estuary.  lt  was  more  on  the  river  than  on  the 
estuary.  There  was  no  poaching  on  the  river  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  till  this  dispute  got  up.  There 
is  a little  on  the  estuary  since  the  dispute  began. 

2830.  You  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  tenants  on  the 
estuary  never  agreed  at  the  time  the  other  tenants 
consented  to  a sale? — No;  they  would  not  agree  to  it; 
they  always  objected. 

2831.  Did  they  ever  send  a formal  objection  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners  at  that  time? — No,  not  at  that 
time ; but  they  warned  the  other  tenants  not  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  sale,  and  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  would  not,  and  they  never  thought  it  till  that 
sale  was  published  in  the  papers;  and  they  paid  the 
half-yearly  instalment  of  the  loan  to  the  agent  of  Lord 
Conyngham  for  a few  years  up  to  nine  or  ten  months 
ago,  and  then  they  made  an  application  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  They  think  they  would  be 
better  off  if  that  Board  bought  and  that  they  would 
get  some  advantages. 

2832.  How  much  of  the  Marquis  Conyngham’s  estate 
would  this  special  body  of  tenants  represent 
altogether? — It  is  a very  vast  estate,  50  tenants. 

2833.  But  they  are  the  people  who  are  fishing  in 
this  estuary? — Yes;  they  are  the  people  that  claim  the 
estuary.  They  live  on  the  estuary  of  the  river. 

2834.  And  it  is  on  account  of  the  fishing  rights  and 
the  sporting  rights  that  this  difficulty  has  arisen? — 
Yes,  they  were  claiming  the  sporting  rights  and  the 
fishing  rights,  and  they  objected. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2835.  Were  the  sporting  rights  or  the  fishing  rights 
very  valuable  to  them? — Yes,  when  they  got  them. 

2836.  Your  father  has  a farm  there?— Yes. 

2837.  What  are  those  rights  worth  to  you  ? — We  are 
willing  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should 
buy  the  fishery  and  keep  it  for  a few  years  till  it  is 
developed  and  then  hand  it  up  to  the  tenants  gene- 
rally. 

2838.  I was  speaking  about  the  money  value.  You 
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Mr.  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell — continued. 


[Glenties. 


Dr.  Mahaffy— continued. 

live  on  the  estuary?  What  is  the  fishing  worth  to 
you?— It  is  not  worth  anything  to  me  now. 

2839.  Only  prospectively?— Only  prospectively.  It 
is  worth  nothing  at  all  to  me  now.  The  fishermen 
are  losing  heavily  on  it,  because  every  one  of  them 
was  earning  £6  in  the  season,  and  that  means  that 
they  have  lost  a good  deal  by  it. 

2840.  You  say  there  is  poaching.  Do  other  people 
poach  on  it  with  nets?— If  there  is  poaching  it  is  by 
tenants  on  the  other  side. 

2841.  And  they  go  out  with  nets? — Yes. 

2842.  And  they  take  the  fish  that  you  ought  to  have 

taken?— Yes.  . 

2843.  I think  you  made  a very  bad  business  of  it. 
You  could  have  got  your  £6  or  £7  each,  and  have 
made  your  settlement  better  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

2844.  I daresay  what  you  mean  by  fishing  rights  is 
the  right  to  fish  the  estuary  ?— Yes,  the  wliolo  benefit 
of  the  fishing  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  estuary 

2845.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  the  value  of  the 
fishing  on  the  estuary  ought  to  go  only  to  the  people 
who  continued  to  fish  there,  or  would  you  agree  that 
it  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  people  who  have 
land  abutting  on  the  river  at  any  place?— Any  person 
having  land  abutting  on  the  river  on  the  north  sido. 

Mr.  Green. 

2846  If  a boat  went  out  to  fish  off  the  north  bank 
for  salmon  would  you  then  divide  the  profits  of  the 
take  between  all  the  tenants  along  the  banks?— Wit- 
ness  The  tenants  oil  the  other  side?  Only  on  tlis 

north  bank?  , ,,  ...  - 

9847  Yes? — No ; the  tenants  on  the  othei  side 
bought  the  land  legally  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  with- 
out fishing  rights,  and  they  have  no  claim  on  the  riy  ci 
at  all  or  the  channel  at  all.  They  have  not  any  claim, 
they  do  not  fish  it,  and  they  have  never  had  a claim. 

Dr.  Mahaffy.  . 

2848.  Why  have  they  no  claim?— The  landlord  sold 
his  rights  to  Lord  Conyngham  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Green. 

2849  You  want  to  have  it  this  way,  that  the  tenants 
who  were  on  Lord  Conyngham’s  property  should  have 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  estuary  ? Yes. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

2850.  And  the  people  on  the  other  side  should  have 
no  right  to  fish  it  at  all? — None  at  all;  if  the  Board 
buys  Lord  Conyngham’s  rights  for  these  tenants  I 
claim  that  they  should  have  a full  claim  to  the  whole 
estuary. 

2851.  Who  owns  the  other  side?— I think  a Mr. 
Stewart. 

2852.  Then  Mr.  Stewart’s  tenants  have  no  right? — 
No  right  at  all. 

2853.  And  never  had? — Never  had. 

2854.  And  never  should  have,  according  to  you?— 
They  bought  their  land  several  years  ago  without  fish- 
ing rights. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

2855.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  agree  to  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  whole  profits  of  the  river, 
estuary  fishing,  net  fishing  and  rod  fishing,  and  the 
rest  of  it,  would  be  divided  up  amongst  all  the  tenants 
whose  lands  abut  on  the  river,  no  matter  what  estate 
they  belonged  to — Tredenniek  or  Stewart  or  Conyng- 
ham tenants? — I would  not.  Surely  the  tenants  on 
the  north  bank  should  have  a better  claim. 

2856.  Supposing  such  an  arrangement  could  bo 
made,  does  that  seem  to  you  to  be  an  arrangement 
that  you  would  be  inclined  to  enter  into? — Well,  it 
would  be  fair  in  one  way  but  it  would  not  in  another 
way.  Lord  Conyngham’s  claim  was  far  stronger  than 
Tredennick’s. 

2857.  And  you  say  that  they  would  do  the  same  it 
Conyngham  sold  his  rights  to  Tredenniek  ?— Yes. 

2858.  And  you  say  that  they  have  purchased  the 
place  without  fishing  rights,  and  having  purchased  it 
without  fishing  rights  they  were  bound  by  the  contract 
and  should  make  such  arrangements  afterwards  as 
they  should  think  best? — Yes. 

2859.  And  they  would  do  the  same  unquestionably 
with  the  estuary  ? — Yes. 

2860.  And,  of  course,  it  would  never  pay  for  several 
years  after  the  Board  bought  the  fishery  and  got  it. 
Then,  of  course,  they  would  administer  it  as  they 
might  think  best  for  the  benefit  of  all  afterwards?— 
They  might,  sure. 


Chairman. 

Thank  you.  I think  we  have  your  evidence  quite 
clearly.  You  have  done  it  very  well. 


Mr.  John  McNelis,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2861.  What  have  yon  got  to  tell  us?— I have  nothing 
more  to  say.  I do  be  out  fishing  with  these  gentle- 
men during  the  day,  and  I always  remark  that  every 
pool  is  netted  the  night  before.  We  hardly  get  any- 
thing out  of  that.  The  majority  of  the  fish  that  wo 
get  out  of  it  have  the  mark  of  the  net. 

2862.  Has  that  occurred  this  year?— Yes,  I saw  it 

yesterday.  . . 

2863.  Wo  heard  a short  time  ago  that  there  is  no 
net  fishing  in  the  estuary  or  in  the  river?— Well,  this 
is  the  river. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2864.  It  might  be  drift  net  fishing  did  it?— It  might 
be  drift  net  fishing.  The  track  was  on  the  fish  yester- 
day. 


Chairman. 

2865.  Have  any  fish  been  caught  lately  by  rod?— 
We  got  two  yesterday  in  one  pool,  and  lost  another 
in  another  pool. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2866.  On  the  fly?— On  the  fly. 

Chairman. 

2867  Had  there  been  much  fishing  before  that?— 
None  at  all  this  year  except  a few.  The  water  was 
very  low.  ,,  , „ 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

2868.  Did  you  see  any  sea  trout? — Yes,  but  scarcely 
any. 

Mr.  Green. 

2869.  There  is  no  doubt  that  netting  is  carried  on 
occasionally  now  by  poachers  in  the  fresh  water? 
Yes. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  DAVID  HARREL,  k.o.b.,  k.c.v.o.  (Chairman). 

The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,ll.d.,  c.v.o.  I Mr.  W S Green  cb 

Mr.  ta»  Sm»,  M.P.  | ' ' ' ' Me.  E.  H.  Ler,  Sectary. 


Mr.  Charles  Flattery,  examined. 


Chairman. 

2870.  You  are  the  Secretary  to  the  Conservators  of 
this  district,  Mr.  Flattery? — Yes,  I am  Secretary  to 
the  Board. 

2871.  The  Board  of  Conservators? — The  Board  of 
Conservators,  from  Malin  Head  to  Rossan  Point. 

2872.  What  do  you  call  that  district? — No.  14. 

2873.  Is  there  any  local  name  attached  to  it,  is  it 
the  Letterkenny  District?— The  Letterkenny  District. 

2874.  Now,  Mr.  Flattery,  how  many  rivers  are  con- 
tained in  the  area  over  which  your  Conservators  pre- 
side?— Well,  there  are,  I would  say,  about  seven  or 
eight  rivers.  There  are  the  Buncrana  and  the 
Lackagh,  the  Oweneea  and  the  Owentucker,  the 
Costello  river  and  the  Lennan,  and  the  Lennan  is  a 
very  important  one.  Then  there  are  three  rivers  in 
connection  with  the  Ballinass  fishery,  that  is  the  Bed- 
lam and  two  others,  two  smaller  important  rivers. 
Then  we  have  the  Gweedore  and  the  Claddagh  water. 

2875.  Do  you  think  you  have  given  them  all? — Well, 
I believe  I have  given  the  more  important  ones, 
anyway. 

2876.  I only  want  to  know  what  are  the  rivers? — 
Those  are  the  only  rivers  that  I remember  now,  that  I 
have  given  you,  sir. 

2877.  How  many  Conservators  are  there  in  your 
district? — There  are  eighteen.  There  are  nine  of 
each  kind. 

2878.  Elected? — Nine  elected  and  nine  ex -officio. 

2879.  You  say  there  are  nine  elected? — Nine  elected. 

2880.  Is  that  for  the  upper  and  lower  waters,  both? 
— For  the  upper  and  lower,  both. 

2881.  How  many  ex-officio  are  there? — There  are 
nine  ex-officio  members. 

2882.  What  is  the  qualification  for  ex-officio  mem- 
bership ? — He  must  be  a magistrate,  to  begin  with, 
and  live  in  the  district  and  have  land  abutting  on  the 
river,  and  pay  a licenc.e. 

2883.  That  is  the  qualification  of  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber?— That  is  the  whole  and  sole  qualification. 

2884.  How  are  the  elected  members  chosen? — They 
are  elected  by  the  licencees,  by  the  number  of  licences. 
They  go  by  the  number  of  licences  that  are  issued, 
and  then  they  get  these  parties  to  vote  for  them. 

2885.  But  there  are  upper  and  lower  waters? — 
There  are,  certainly. 

2886.  I presume  that  for  the  upper  waters  the 
electors  are  the  persons  who  take  out  a licence  for  rod 
and  line? — Well,  yes,  generally.  They  must  be,  in 
fact.  They  are  supposed  to  be  that. 

2887.  Those  are  the  electors  for  the  upper  waters? — 
Those  are  the  electors  for  the  upper  waters. 

2888.  The  Conservator  is  elected  by  the  persons  who 
have  licences  for  rod  and  line? — Yes,  sir. 

2889.  With  regard  to  the  estuary  or  tidal  part  of 
the  river,  how  is  he  elected? — Ho  is  elected  by  the  net 
owners. 

2890.  By  the  persons  who  take  out  licences  for  net 
fishing? — For  net  fishing,  yes. 

2891.  Of  the  nine,  how  many  are  elected  for  the 
upper  and  how  many  for  the  lower  waters? — It  is 
divided — three  eaoh,  I understand. 


Chai  rman — continued . 

2892.  Three  each  would  not  make  nine? — In  our 
case  there  are  six  for  the  sea. 

2893.  And  three  for  the  river? — And  six  for  the 
river. 

2894.  That  would  be  twelve,  but  you  told  me  there 
were  nine? — That  is  the  total  number,  but  how  you 
divide  them  I could  scarcely  tell  you  at  this  moment. 

2895.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  there  are,  because, 
first  of  all,  you  said  there  were  nine,  and  now  you  say 
there  are  twelve  ?— There  are  twelve.  There  should 
have  never  been  twelve,  but  there  were  three  put  oif, 
and  that  is  the  cause  of  only  nine. 

2896.  The  numbers  are  fixed  in  Dublin? — The  num- 
bers that  have  been  elected  are  fixed  in  Dublin. 

2897.  Of  the  elected  Conservators,  the  numbers  are 
fixed  in  Dublin  for  each  district,  is  not  that  so? — 
That  is  so,  sir. 

2898.  Did  they  change  the  numbers  in  Dublin,  or 
how  does  it  come  that  there  were  twelve  at  one  time 
and  only  nine  now?— There  was  a law  suit  in  Dublin, 
and  three  of  them  were  put  off. 

2899.  But  were  the  numbers  changed  officially? — 
That  number  ceased. 

2900.  Ceased  to  exist? — For  a term  of  three  years. 

2901.  Then  it  is  for  three  years  they  are  elected? — 
For  three  years  they  are  elected,  sir. 

2902.  When  did  an  election  take  place? — Next  year 
we  will  have  an  election,  1912. 

2903.  If  it  is  every  three  years  it  must  have  taken 
place  two  years  ago? — Two  years  ago. 

2904.  Will  you  tell  me  why  the  three  were  put  off? — 
I can’t  go  into  the  particulars  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Green. 

2905.  The  election  was  bad? — The  election  was  bad, 
null  and  void. 

Chairman. 

2906.  But  of  the  nine  now  you  say  six  are  for  the 
tidal  waters  and  three  for  the  upper? — That  is  right. 

2907.  Now,  what  is  the  income  of  the  Conservators? 
— Almost  £1,000  a year. 

2908.  How  is  it  derived? — Principally  derived  from 
licences. 

2909.  All  from  licences? — From  the  issue  of  licences, 
from  the  outside  waters  and  from  the  inside. 

2910.  Are  the  fisheries  valued  by  the  Valuation 
Office? — Yes,  they  are,  some  of  them. 

2911.  Do  you  derive  a tax  from  the  owners  of  those 
fisheries? — A very  small  tax. 

2912.  Do  you  derive  anything? — We  do. 

2913.  How  much? — Well,  it  goes  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  fishery. 

2914.  Surely  you  have  your  accounts,  and  can  you 
not  say  how  much? — £4  last  year. 

2915.  Do  you  mean  £4  in  the  whole  district? — Yes. 

2916.  In  the  whole  district? — In  the  whole  district. 

2917.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  derive  nothing  from 
the  tax? — Very  little. 

2918.  And  you  are  not  pursuing  that? — No. 

2919.  Well,  how  did  you  spend  the  £1,000?— Well, 
the  principal  part  of  it,  over  £600,  was  paid  to  water 
bailiffs  and  myself  and  others. 
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Chairman — continued. 

2920.  And  what  becomes  of  the  balance  of  £400  ? — 
The  balance  remains  on  hand,  and  where  application 
may  bo  made  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  the 
like  it  is  very  seldom  refused. 

2921.  What  did  you  spend  during  last  year  on  the 
removal  of  obstructions? — Well,  about  £50. 

2922.  Have  you  a large  balance  to  credit  at  pre- 
sent?— We  have  about  £600.  Well,  at  present  I 
think  we  have  up  to  £600. 

2923.  What  salaries  do  you  pay  your  bailiffs  as  a 
rule? — We  pay  from  £15  down  to  £2. 

2924.  And,  of  course,  those  are  all  local  men?— All 
local  men. 

2925.  Did  it  ever  strike  the  Conservators,  do  you 
think,  that  if  they  got  a stranger  in  the  district  and 
gave  him  a good  salary,  one  stranger  would"  be  better 
than  a-  great  many  local  men  ? — Of  course,  it  would 
strike  me  very  forcibly. 

2926.  Was  it  ever  suggested  to,  or  discussed  by  the 
Conservators? — It  was  suggested  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, but  the  thing  fell  through. 

2927.  Now,  what  value  do  the  Conservators  give  as 
regards  the  fishing  in  the  estuary  or  tidal  waters? — 
Witness — What  value? 

2928.  Yes,  what  do  they  do,  do  they  see  that  un- 
licensed persons  do  not  fish? — Oh,  certainly;  there 
is  very  good  protection  given  so  far  as  our  means  go, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  get  the  bailiffs  to  work. 

2929.  Have  you  a boat  anywhere? — We  have  no 
boat  of  our  own. 

2930.  What  do  the  bailiffs  do  when  they  want  to  go 
to  sea? — We  have  this  year  a motor  boat  employed 
at  one  place. 

2931.  Where? — At  Burton  Port,  which  protects  the 
coast  from  Bloody  Foreland  down  to  Malin  More. 

2932.  What  is  she  protecting  the  coast  from? — 
From  poaching,  particularly  in  the  weekly  close  time, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  the  fishermen  keeping  the 
nets  in  their  boats  during  the  weekly  close  time. 

2933.  Then  it  is  really  for  the  weekly  close  time 
that  that  boat  is  employed  ? — It  is  only  for  that  time. 

2934.  Are  there  any  illegal  engines  used  on  the 
coast? — Witness — Round  the  coast? 

2935.  Y'es? — A good  many.  We  have  seized  a few 
nets.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  cases  to  be 
brought  before  the  Court. 

2936.  But  it  is  the  coast  I mean.  I am  speaking 
now  of  the  estuaries,  I am  not  speaking  of  the  rivers? 
— Well,  one  of  these  has  been  on  the  coast. 

2937.  What  was  that  engine? — It  was  a net. 

2938.  What  sort? — Just  a common  drift  net,  a fixed 
net,  a fixed  engine. 

2939.  A drift  net  fixed? — A drift  net  fixed,  with  an 
anchor  out  a distance  in  the  sea,  and  the  other  end 
of  it  attached  to  a rock. 

294Q.  Is  that  a fairly  common  mode  of  poaching? — 
In  certain  bays  it  is.  It  can  only  act  in  certain  bays. 

2941.  When  did  you  have  one  of  these  nets  seized 
before  this  particular  one  that  you  are  speaking  of 
now  ? — Well,  almost  every  year  there  are  three  or  four 
of  these  seized. 

2942.  Is  it  in  one  place  in  particular? — No,  they 
have  been  seized  round  the  coast. 

2943.  On  what  parts  of  the  coast? — Well,  there  has 
been  one  seized  not  very  far  up  the  river  here. 

2944.  Do  you  mean  on  the  Gweebarra? — No,  in  the 
Oweneea  here. 

2945.  In  the  Oweneea? — Yes,  up  here  above. 

2946.  But  that  is  not  on  the  tidal  waters.  The  tide 
does  not  come  up  as  far  as  that?— But  this  other  net 
that  we  have  was  got  in  a place  about  Crummie’s  Bay, 
down  below  Buncrana,  in  the  sea, 

2947.  In  the  sea? — Yes,  and  I have  in  my  time 
seized  five  other  nets  in  that  place. 

2948.  What  river  runs  into  that  particular  place? — 
It  is  the  Lough  Swilly,  no  river.  Well,  there  is  a 
smali  little  stream  coming  down.  It  is  a quite  dry 
region,  except  when  there  is  a flood  or  a little  rain 
coming  down  the  river. 

2949.  Do  you,  as  Secretary,  inspect  the  various 
parts  of  the  Conservators’  district  yourself? — I do  as 

2950.  With  what  frequency? — I suppose  once  or 
twice  a year. 

2951.  Do  you  come  down  here? — I do. 


Chairman — continued. 

2952.  Have  they  had  many  prosecutions  for  these 
two  rivers,  the  Oweneea  and  the  Gweebarra? — A good 
many.  We  have  already  four  cases  pending,  and  two 
nets  to  be  disposed"  of  for  this  very  place  we  are  sit- 
ting in. 

2953.  That  -is  recently  ? — Recently. 

2954.  Have  you  had  them  frequently  before  these 
cases? — There  have  been  very  important  cases  dis- 
posed of  by  the  London  Company  in  the  sale  of  fish. 
There  was  immature  fish  sent  away  here  some  time 
ago,  and  they  were  sent  to  Glasgow  Market  and  seized 
there,  and  finally  we  got  a conviction  against  them. 

2955.  Was  the  fish  in  the  Glasgow  Market  fish  that 
went  from  this  station? — It  was.  It  was  reported"  to 
the  inspector  in  Glasgow,  and  he  reported  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Company. 

2956.  Now,  what  are  the  illegal  methods  with  which 
the  Conservators  of  those  rivers  in  your  district  Have 
to  deal? — Witness — The  illegal? 

2957.  Yes.  Is  there  poisoning  of  fish? — I don’t 
understand. 

2958.  What  are  the  methods  by  which  .the  rivers  in 
your  Conservators’  district  are  poached? — Oh, /they 
are  poached  in  a good  many  ways.  They  are  poached 
by  means  of  snares — dulls  as  they  call  them — and  then 
they  use  gaffs,  and  they  use  those  nets.  They  have 
small  nets  that  they  draw  the  pool  with,  and  take 
all  that  is  in  the  river  at  that  pool.  I was  going  to 
say  there  was  poisoning,  but  it  is  very  little  poisoning 
that  is  carried  on  in  this  district. 

2959.  Is  there  dynamite? — That  is  what  I mean — 
by  dynamite  or  the  like. 

2960.  Dynamiting  is  not  poisoning,  though? — 
There  is  a great  deal  of  flax  water. 

2961.  "Is  there  flax  water  too? — A great  deal. 

2962.  Does  that  do  injury? — It  has  done  some  in- 

3U17- 

2963.  Have  there  been  prosecutions  for  letting  flax 
water  go  into  the  river? — I suppose  I had  twenty 
last  year. 

2964.  Did  you  get  convictions? — No,  not  in  all  cases, 
nor  in  half  of  the  cases,  and  where  I did  get  convic- 
tions they  were  not  worth  speaking  of.  I got  dis- 
gusted in  bringing  up  cases  at  Raphoe. 

2965.  Did  you  direct  the  particular  attention  of  the 
bailiffs  to  it— -you  know  that  it  is  only  at  one  time  of 
the  year  that  the  flax  water  is  released  — I know  that, 
sir. 

2966.  Did  you  direct  the  particular  attention  of  the 
bailiffs  to  it,  and  ask  them  to  go  round  and  see  where 
the  flax  ponds  are? — I do,  and  did. 

2967.  And  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  and  to  lie  in  wait 
and  see  who  releases  the  flax  water? — I have  done 
that  repeatedly. 

2968.  You  have  not  done  it  successfully? — I could 
not  get  a conviction,  but  I don’t  look  upon  that  as 
any  great  success. 

2969.  You  say  a good  many  of  them  failed? — A good 
many  of  them  failed. 

2970.  I presume  the  magistrates  required  you  to 
prove  the  actual  letting  off  of  the  water? — That  is  just 
the  point.  They  would  want  evidence  of  seeing  tho 
water  being  let  off. 

2971.  They  won’t  give  you  a conviction  against  the 
man  upon  whose  land  it  is  unless  you  can  identify 
him  with  the  letting  off  of  the  water? — They  will  not 
give  a conviction  where  the  water  is  seen  running 
from  the  dam  even  into  the  river. 

2972.  Unless  you  prove  the  other  point? — Unless 
we  prove  that  we  saw  the  dam  being  emptied. 

2973.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  that  the  bailiffs 
should  lie  in  wait  for  this? — It  is. 

2974.  You  say  they  are  local  men? — They  are  all 

local  men.  3 

2975.  These  dams  are  let  off  for  tho  purpose,  of 
■course,  of  poisoning  the  fish  and  for  gathering  up  the 
fish?— No,  I won’t  say  that.  They  let  off  the  water 
irrespective  of  any  injury  that  may  be  done. 

2976.  That  may  do  no  harm  where  it  is  if  they  let 
it  alone? — That  is  the  point,  sir. 

2977.  But  don’t  you  know  perfectly  well,  with  your 
knowledge  of  the  country,  that  there”  is  always  a time 
fixed  by  the  young  or  old,  or  perhaps  both,  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  off  the  dam,  and  they  go  and  scrape 
the  fish  out  of  tho  river? — This  was  done  very  near  my 
place  at  Letterkenny  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
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Chairman — continued. 


2978.  Now,  is  not  it  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood when  that  is  going  to  be  done,  and  might  not 
your  bailiffs,  if  they  were  local  men,  know  that  ? — 
They  do  know  it,  and  they  do  their  best,  but  when 
they  leave,  the  parties  that  are  watching  them  go  and 
let  off  the  dam  in  spite  of  them.  You  would  require 
to  have  them  remaining  there  and  to  keep  the  men 
continually  watching. 

2979.  Well,  one  sound  conviction  or  two  secured  by 
the  bailiffs  would  have  a great  moral  effect,  but  bring- 
ing a lot  of  cases  for  the  sake  of  prosecutions,  and 
having  them  dismissed  or  disposed  of  with  very  small 
nominal  penalties  has  no  -very  great  moral  effect  at 
all? — No.  That  is  my  point.  It  has  very  little  effect 
when  there  is  a fine  of  one  penny. 

2980.  How  often  do  your  Conservators  meet? — 
About  four  times  a year,  and  oftener  if  required. 

2981.  They  come  from  distant  parts? — Well,  they 
do,  principally.  They  are  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  district. 

2982.  But  the  distances  are  pretty  long  for  some  of 
them? — The  distances  are  pretty  long  distances.  One 
or  two  have  to  come  up  from  Donegal  all  along  the 
river  there. 

2983.  Are  their  expenses  paid? — No;  they  have  to 
come  on  their  own. 

2984.  What  sort  of  attendance  have  you  now,  of 
those  eighteen? — A fairly  good  attendance. 

2985.  How  many  would  you  have — would  you  have 
twelve  always? — No,  nor  the  half  of  that. 

2986.  Or  six? — We  had  three  the  last  time. 

2987.  There  is  no  quorum? — There  is  a quorum  of 
three. 

2988.  Were  they  elected  or  were  they  ex-officio  mem- 
hers? — Witness — The  nine? 

2989.  The  three  who  attended — were  they  ex-officio, 
or  were  they  elected? — Witness — The  last  day? 

2990.  Yes? — None  of  them  were. 

2991.  They  must  have  been  one  or  the  other? — They 
were  the  elected  members  that  attended  the  last  day. 

2992.  Upon  the  whole,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
protection  that  the  Conservators  give  against  poach- 
ing and  illegal  methods  in  their  district? — Well,  I 
believe  it  could  be  mended. 

2993.  How  would  you  suggest? — Well,  my  sugges- 
tion would  be  to  have  less  bailiffs,  such  as  they  are, 
and  to  pay  a few  independent  men  that  would  do  the 
work  better.  Three,  for  instance,  would  be  better  on 
the  river  than  five  or  six,  if  they  were  paid  well. 

2994.  Who  nominates  these  men — do  you  employ 
them  or  are  they  employed  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Conservators? — They  are  generally  employed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Conservators.  My  recom- 
mendation is  also  taken  into  account. 

2995.  And  have  you,  as  Secretary,  put  your  views 
as  to  appointments  before  the  Conservators  from 
time  to  time? — Well,  not  in  the  open  way  in  which  I 
give  them  now.  I have  not  directly  brought  them  out 
in  that  way.  I consider  they  are  as  good  judges  in 
this  matter  as  I am. 

2996.  Well,  you  say  they  are  only  elected  for  a term 
of  three-  years,  and  I presume  you  have  been  Secretary 
for  many  years? — I will  shortly  be  twenty-one  years. 

2997.  And  you  have  a great  deal  of  experience? — 1 
think  so. 

2998.  I should  think  that  the  expression  of  your 
opinion  would  be  of  value  to  the  Conservators  on  this 
point? — I would  much  sooner  have  it  that  way,  I tell 
you,  if  I could  manage  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
you  look  into  it,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  confidential 
persons  and  men  that  you  could  place  reliable  confi- 
dence in. 


2999.  Not  on  £2  a year? — No,  nor  £5  a year. 

3000.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  have  a really  good 
man  and  give  him  £30  a year? — Yes;  I should  say 
£30  would  satisfy  a good  man. 

3001.  And  a stranger  to  the  district  that  would  not 
be  afraid  to  do  his  duty?— Yes,  but  that  would  be 
another  drawback,  and  you  could  not  get  a stranger 
to  come  and  live  in  the  country  for  £30. 

3002.  Well,  give  him  more.  You  have  £600  to 
credit  at  present? — The  funds  might  not  afford  that. 

3003.  You  have  £600  to  credit  at  present? — You 
know  the  district  is  a very  large  one,  sir. 

3004.  I know  it  is?— And  there  is  a good  deal  of 
protection  required, 


Dr.  Mahajjy. 

3005.  You  talk  of  the  damage  done  by  flax  water?— 
I do,  sir. 

3006.  Is  not  the  damage  done  on  the  east  side  of  the 
county  at  this  moment  much  worse  than  on  the  west 
side— there  is  not  much  flax  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country?— No,  not  about  here. 

3007.  All  these  things  are  worse  on  the  east  side. 
When  you  get  to  the  Finn,  and  that  way,  there  would 
be  flax,  I think? — Where  the  flax  water  does  the  great 
mischief  is  between  Letterkenny  and  Raplioe. 

3008.  And  I suppose  also  down  the  Finn,  down  that 
way  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  much  damage  done  along 
there,  none  at  all. 

3009.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  if  the  flax  water  is  held 
up  for  a certain  time  it  becomes  far  less  poisonous  ? — 
If  it  was  kept  in  the  dam  and  the  dam  not  let  off  it 
would  do  very  little  harm. 

3010.  Not  let  off  at  all  ? — Not  let  off  at  all,  but  even 
if  it  was  not  let  off  till  a flood  would  come  it  would  do 
very  little  harm. 

3011.  That  is  not  my  point.  I understand  that 
alter  a short  time,  when  the  water  cools  off,  it  is  not 
anything  like  as  poisonous  as  it  was  before.  Is  not 
that  true? — That  is  true,  sir. 

3012.  And  therefore  if  you  retain  the  water  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  the  hole  and  save  it  and  use  it 
for  manure,  which  is,  of  course,  the  right  thing  to 
do,  it  would  not  be  so  poisonous? — It  would  not. 

3013.  You  seem  to  think  that  most  of  it  is  careless- 
ness?— They  don’t  want  to  poison  the  fish,  but  they 
want  to  let  the  water  off.  They  just  want  to  let  the 
water  off. 

3014.  And  they  don’t  care  what  happens? — They 
care  very  little  what  happens;  they  want  to  get  their 
object  accomplished. 

3015.  What  is  their  object — to  get  rid'  of  the  water? 
— They  want  the  dam.  Perhaps  one  man  may  have 
to  put  in  flax  twice,  or  his  neighbour  may  have  to  put 
in  flax  there.  There  might  be  flax  going  six  times 
into  that  one  dam.  and  therefore  the  water  has  to  be 
run  off. 

3016.  They  must  have  fresh  water  each  time? — They 
must  get  fresh  water. 

3017.  Were  any  of  them  ever  known  to.  use  the  flax 
water  as  manure? — Oh,  yes,  some  of  them  turn  it 
in  on  their  own  land. 

3018.  It  is  very  valuable  manure? — Well,  it  is 
fairly  good.  People  thought  it  was  better  than  it  is. 
It  is  not  looked  upon  now  as  being  very  good  top- 
dressing. 

3019.  At  any  rate,  it  is  better  than  nothing? — Oh, 
it  is  a good  deal  better  than  nothing. 

3020.  When  you  seize  those  drift  nets  that  ave 
staked  out,  what  is  the  penalty? — A big  penalty  could 
not  be  less  in  some  cases  than  £50. 

3021.  That  would  be  the  top  penalty? — Yes. 

3022.  How  much  would  they  generally  have  to  pay? 
— Well,  the  fine  is  put  on.  When  there  is  a convic- 
tion for  a fixed  net  the  full  penalty  is  put  on,  and 
then  there  is  a memorial  sent  forward  and  it  is  re- 
duced, perhaps,  to  a pound  or  less. 

3023.  By  whom,  by  Dublin  Castle? — By  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  I understand. 

3024.  Now,  I quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  salaries 
of  the  bailiffs  being  too  small.  They  do  not  act  as  a 
bonus  to  a local  man  to  spend  more  of  his  time  on  the 
river.  You  said  to  the  Chairman  that  you  had  not 
yourself  made  strong  representations  on  that  point, 
that  is,  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  and  the 
number  of  the  men,  but  you  said  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a few  with  big  salaries? — Yes. 

3025.  And  you  said  you  had  not  made  a strong 
representation  to  that  effect  yet  to  the  Conservators? 
— They  have  not  come  to  that  conclusion  yet. 

3026.  And  are  you  going  to  make  such  representa- 
tions now? — Well,  if  your  Board  now  directs  me  I will 
do  so  with  pleasure. 

Chairman. 

3027.  We  have  no  power  whatever  to  do  so.  We 
have  power  to  ask  your  opinion,  but  not  to  teach  you 
your  business. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3028.  We  might  say  that  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  represent? — If  I get  that  on  paper  I will  be  very 
glad  to  lay  your  opinion  before  them, 
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Mr.  Gicynn. 

3029.  Did  you  ever  know  of  cases  where  the  persons 
prosecuted  for  letting  out  flax  water  were  magistrates 
themselves? — I don’t  rightly  understand  you. 

3030.  Did  you  ever  know  a case  where  the  man 
prosecuted  for  letting  flax  water  into  the  river  was 
himself  a magistrate? — Well,  I have  no  recollection. 

3031.  You  have  no  recollection  of  that? — No. 

3032.  Is  the  Finn  river  in  your  district? — No,  it  is 
not.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Finn,  and  I am 
not  a bit  sorry. 

3033.  And  the  rivers  that  are  being  spoiled  by  flax 
water  are,  I suppose,  the  Swilly  and  the  Lennan? — 
It  runs  into  the  Swilly. 

3034.  I want  to  know  which  rivers  in  your  district 
are  damaged  by  flax  water.  There  is  the  Lennan ; 
that  is  damaged  by  flax  water,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

3035.  And  the  Swilly? — And  the  Swilly;  well,  very 
little  of  the  Swilly. 

3030.  Well,  is  there  any  other  river  but  the  Lennan 
that  is  being  spoiled  by  flax  water  in  your  district? — 
The  Lennan  is  the  principal  river,  and  the  Lackagh. 
We  had  one  case  on  the  Lackagh  river.  We  had  a 
case  or  two  there  at  one  time,  but  very  rarely.  The 
Lennan  is  the  principal  river  on  which  we  have  prose- 
cutions for  flax  water,  except  small  tributaries  that' 
run  from  Raphoe  direction  down  into  Lough  Swilly. 
Those  are  all  contaminated  every  year  with  flax  water. 

3037.  And  they  are  spawning  streams? — It  is  a 
wonderful  country  for  flax,  and  you  could  not  keep 
the  rivers  free  from  it. 

3038.  And  is  there  no  flax  water  going  into  the 
Swilly  river  itself? — Very  little,  except  a small  por- 
tion above  Letterkenny. 

3039.  Now,  another  thing.  Do  I understand  you 
to  say  that  east  of  the  Bloody  Foreland  you  have  no 
one  watching  the  weekly  close  time? — I have,  sir.  I 
am  sorry  I did  not  give  you  the  full  account  of  them. 
We  have  a boat  at  Ballinass  that  is  supposed  to  meet 
the  motor  boat  at  Bloody  Foreland.  That  boat 
watches  the  Horn  Head.  I have  another  boat  at 
Downings  that  watches  from  that  to  the  lighthouse  at 
Dunree.  Well,  I have  another  at  a place  called  Salt 
Pans,  below  the  town  of  Rathmullen,  and  that  is  sup- 
posed to  watch  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and 
then  we  have  a compact  in  a sort  of  a way  with  the 
Derry  watchers  that  they  come  up  almost  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Lough  Swilly  river.  And  that  is  the  whole 
watching  now.  I have  four  boats,  one  at  Downings. 

3040.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  this.  Had  you  ever  a 
man  on  the  river  for  a special  cause — and  I will  just 
put  the  case  of  this  river;  there  might  be  a special 
need  for  an  extra  watch  to  be  made  for  a month  or 
two  months.  Did  your  Conservatoi's  ever  send  down 
a man  with  directions,  or  employ  a man  for  a special 
need  like  that? — No,  tlierc  is  no  man  sent  from  Letter- 
kenny to  here  with  directions,  but  I have  confidential 
bailiffs,  I think  two  good  bailiffs,  at  Burton  Port, 
that  watch  the  coast  during  the  close  seaso'n. 

3041.  I am  not  talking  about  the  coast  now.  What 
I mean  is  this  : — Supposing  here  on  the  Oweneea  a 
man  on  the  river,  a rod  and  line  man,  said  to  you  : 
“ There  is  a drought  now,  and  there  are  a good  many 
fish  in  the  river,  and  we  would  like  some  extra  help 
for  watching  the  river  just  for  the  present  time,” 
would  your  Board,  for  instance,  authorise  you  to  send 
out  special  help  like  that? — No;  I have  never  done 
that. 

3042.  You  never  thought  of  ' the  like? — Never 
thought  of  the  like. 

3043.  Do  you  think,  yourself,  that  is  a reasonable 
thing  to  do? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  of  very  much 
use.  In  the  first  instance,  if  we  sent  down  a man  he 
might  not  know  individuals  about  here.  And  another 
thing  is  that  we  pay  a good  sum  to  the  bailiffs  along 
here.  The  Board  think  this  river  is  sufficiently 
watched.  If  the  men  all  do  the  work  there  is  quite 
a sufficiency  of  bailiffs  attached  to  it. 

3044.  And  you  think  all  your  rivers  are  sufficiently 
safe  if  the  men  do  the  work? — Fairly,  but  it  would  bo 
better  if  things  were  managed  in  the  way  I tell  you. 
The  bailiffs  are  not  well  enough  paid  to  induce  them 
to  work. 

Mr.  Green. 

3045.  There  was  some  suggestion  made  here  yester- 
day about  a limit  to  the  drift  nets,  about  limiting  the 
length  of  the  drift  nets  that  are  used  on  the  sea?— 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

Yes ; well,  that  is  a thing  that  I would  agree  with  also. 
I suggested  that  at  one  time  to  my  Board,  to  limit 
them,  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  I was  overruled  in 
the  matter.  There  is  no  limit  at  present  to  those 
nets.  They  can  have  a net  a mile  long,  or  in  fact 
three  miles  if  they  can  manage  it.  There  is  no  limit 
to  them. 

3046.  And  what  is  the  view  of  your  Board  now,  do 
you  think,  on  the  subject — do  they  wish  to  have  some 
limit  put  on  the  length,  or  do  they  wish  to  have  it  left 
open  to  anyone  that  likes  to  bring  in  five-mile  nets 
here  and  fish? — AVell,  they  have  no  power  by  by-law; 
it  inquires  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Chairman. 

3047.  Did  you  ever  think  of  asking  the  authorities 
in  Dublin  to  hold  an  inquiry? — No;  the  Board  never 
made  a special  application  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3048.  But  did  you  ever  ask  the  Board  to  consider 
the  making  of  an  application? — No. 

Mr.  Green. 

3049.  And  do  you  think  they  would  like  to  have  a 
fixed  length? — I believe  they  would.  I believe  a great 
many  of  them  would.  There  are  a good  many  of  them 
interested  in  the  fishing  in  the  open  sea. 

3050.  Now,  tell  me  this  : Is  it  because  they  are 
afraid  that  the  limit  that  would  be  put  on  would  make 
the  nets  too  small  ? — I don’t  think  it  is. 

3051.  Because  that  is  not  our  idea.  Our  idea  is 
that  some  limit  ought  to  be  put  on  to  prevent  future 
developments  that  might  be  very  injurious  to  fisher- 
men all  along  the  coast? — I don’t  think  they  would  if 
they  were  left  a reasonable  length,  we  will  say  400 
yards  or  so,  or  between  300  and  400  yards. 

3052.  If  you  only  gave  them  400  yards  they  would 
not  think  that  a reasonable  thing? — But  I would  not 
give  them  600  yards. 

3053.  We  might  take  a different  view  about  that; 
but  at  all  events  your  Board  have  not  considered  the 
thing  at  all? — Not  up  to  the  present. 

Chairman. 

3054.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Flattery,  is  the  licence  duty  the 
same  for  a long  net  as  for  a short  one? — The  same 
thing.  That  comes  under  the  same  head. 

3055.  For  a drift  net? — For  a drift  net,  no  matter 
whether  long  or  short. 

3056.  Each  pays  the  same  amount  of  licence  duty? — 
They  pay  £3. 

3057.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  if  a maxi  had  to  pay  for  the  licence  according 
to  the  length  of  his  net,  there  being  no  limitation? — 
That  would  be  a very  good  idea. 

3058.  Did  you  ever  see  two  short  nets  added 
together? — Several  times.  They  attach  one  to  the 
other. 

3059.  Then  do  they  pay  a licence  for  each? — No; 
they  attach  one  to  the  other  and  they  fish  away  witli 
them. 

3060.  Then  in  point  of  fact  three  men  might  fish 
under  one  licence  in  that  way? — And  I believe  they 
do  too. 

3061.  And  I suppose  you.  Conservators  are  inter- 
ested in  putting  a sto,,  to  that,  for  they  lose  two 
licences  in  that  way? — Well,  it  forms  only  the  one 
net  all  the  time. 

3062.  But  it  is  three  nets  belonging  to  three 
different  owners,  that  they  have  put  together,  and 
surely  if  that  practice  was  adopted  you  could  proceed 
against  two  of  them"?-— No,  sir,  we  could  not.  Under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  you  could  not  make  it  out  three 
different  nets  when  they  are  attached  together. 

3063.  If  they  were  the  property  of  three  different 
owners? — Well,  wo  could  scarcely  make  that  out.  It 
is  the  net  that  is  licensed,  it  is  not  the  man. 

3064.  Now,  Mr.  Flattery,  just  another  question. 
You  know  when  I asked  you  about  boats,  you  said  you 
had  only  one  motor  boat? — That  is  all. 

3065.  I suppose  that  motor  boat  belongs  to  the  Con- 
servators ?- — No. 

3066.  It  does  not? — It  does  not. 
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Chairman — continued. 

3067.  You  hire  it? — We  hire  it. 

3068.  For  what  length  of  time? — For  two  months. 

3069.  Boat  and  crew  and  all? — Boat  and  crew  and 
all. 

3070.  And  are  the  other  boats  that  you  speak  of 
all  hired  too? — All  hired  also. 

3071.  I suppose  you  have  the  whole  time  of  the 
motor? — Oh  no,  only  just  the  weekly  close  time,  two 
days  in  the  week. 

3072.  Have  you  the  whole  time  during  the  weekly 
close  time  of  those  other  four  boats  that  you  speak 
of? — Oh,  we  have  not,  sir. 

3073.  Their  service  to  you  is  quite  casual,  it  is  not 
regular? — They  are  supposed  to  watch  during  the 
time  I told  you. 

3074.  Of  course,  they  are  supposed  to  watch  the 
other  fishermen? — The  other  fishermen. 

3075.  Has  it  ever  been  ascertained  whether  they  go 
out  during  the  weekly  close  time  and  patrol  the  coast 
to  see  that  the  weekly  close  time  is  not  broken? — Oh, 
they  do. 

3076.  They  patrol? — They  do  patrol  there. 

3077.  "Who  inspects  them? — In  every  case  I have  a 
special  man  in  charge  of  them,  that  is,  to  supervise 
them. 

3078.  In  each  boat? — Attached  to  each  boat.  He  is 
not  in  the  boat,  but  he  lives  convenient,  and  he  goes 
to  those  different  places,  the  landing  places,  and 
supervises  the  working  of  those  boats. 

3079.  I presume  they  are  only  employed  for  two 
months  also? — For  two  months. 

3080.  How  much  do  you  give  them? — £10  we  give, 

£10  each.  * 

3081.  For  the  boats? — For  the  boats;  and  £65  for 
the  motor  boat. 

3082.  Is  the  supervisor  one  of  your  bailiffs? — Well, 
he  is,  in  a sort  of  way. 

3083.  What  do  you  give  him? — £6. 

3084.  For  the  two  months? — For  the  two  months. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3085.  You  mentioned  the  rivers  that  were  much  in- 
jured by  the  flax  water  as  being  the  Lennan  and  the 
Lackagh? — Well,  the  Lackagli  is  not  much  troubled. 

3086.  How  could  it  be? — It  is  a very  short  river. 

3087.  How  could  you  poison  the  Lackagh  with  flax- 
water? — Well,  there  is  a very  large  tributary  there. 

3088.  What  tributary? — It  comes  down  there. 

3089.  From  Glenveigh? — From  Glenveigh. 

3090.  There  is  no  flax  in  that  country  at  all? — Oh, 
yes,  there  is  some  there. 

3091.  Very  little? — Very  little;  that  is  the  principal 
tributary. 

3092.  From  Glenveigh,  but  there  is  very  little  flax 
grown  in  that  country? — Very  little. 

3093.  Well,  now,  about  the  Lennan,  do  not  the 
great  body  of  the  fish  come  in  so  early  on  that  river 
that  they  would  be  up  in  the  high  waters  before  any 
flax-water  would  be  let  off;  and  there  is  very  little 
flax  there? — A good  deal  of  flax  there  this  year  and 
last  year.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  flax 
last  year  along  that  portion  that  you  are  speaking  of. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

3094.  But  the  great  body  of  fish  that  go  up  to  Kil- 
macloon  are  all  up  there  before  the  flax-water  is  let 
loose?— The  flax-water  ruins  the  fish  about  Kilma- 
cloon.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  places  that  I know  of. 

3095.  Canon  MacFadden. — Just  a few  words,  gentle- 
men, arising  out  of  Mr.  Flattery’s  evidence.  Mr. 
Flattery  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  Oweueea  river  is 
sufficiently  watched  by  the  number  of  bailiffs.  Now, 
there  is  no  bailiff  from  this  bridge  here  to  the  source  of 
the  river,  that  would  be  about  eight  miles,  following 
the  water-course.  There  is  not  a bailiff  at  all.  Wit- 
ness.—But  is  there  not  a good  man  at  Kilraine? 

3096.  Canon  MacFadden. — Mr.  Watson  is  here,  and 
the  only  station  in  his  care  is  Kilraine.  He  lives  two 
miles  from  the  river.  The  other  man  is  at  Gutturk,  but 
from,  that  down  to  the  bridge  you  have  most  of  the 
bailiffs.  One  of  them  is  at  Ardara,  M’Conn,  and  then 
you  have  the  two  O’Donnells  watching  the  estuary. 
Now,  I don’t  agree  with  you  at  all.  Witness. — They 
are  the  very  best  watchmen  that  I could  pick. 

3097.  Canon  MacFadden. — I think  the  river  is 
very  insufficiently  guarded.  What  I think  is  (let 
me  give  you  my  opinion)  that  these  watchmen, 
those  bailiffs  in  whom  Mr.  Flattery  has  such 
confidence,  are  most  inefficient  bailiffs,  and  I know, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  that  they  won’t  do  their 
work.  In  the  last  couple  of  years,  since  we 
took  some  little  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
place,  there  was  no  prosecution,  and  there  is  no 
flax  grown  in  this  region  at  all;  so  damage  by  flax- 
water  does  not  come  into  consideration  here  at  all, 
and  at  Lackagh  there  is  no  flax  grown  on  the  borders 
of  the  lough,  and  if  there  is  any  flax  grown  in  the 
direction  of  the  river  going  down  (the  other  river) 
from  Gartan  way,  that  river  empties  itself  into  the 
Glen  lough,  and  if  there  was  any  flax,  which  is  a very 
doubtful  thing,  up  the  mountain,  it  empties  itself 
into  the  lough.  And  I desire  to  make  this  observa- 
tion, that  I entirely  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
secretary  of  the  board  that  two  efficient  bailiffs  would 
be  worth  all  the  bailiffs  they  have,  with  good  wages, 
but  Mr.  Flattery  might  appoint  bailiffs  on  the  upper 
stretch  above  the  bridge,  and  he  said  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  send  me  a form  to  appoint  bailiffs,  but  we 
had  no  sources  of  payment.  We  paid  last  year  £7 
each  to  four  men.  We  are  only  able  to  pay  one  man 
this  year,  and  he  is  supposed  to  work  in  unison  with 
the  conservators’  bailiffs.  And  there  is  a great  deal 
of  activity,  but  we  owe  that  now  to  the  police.  The 
police  have  been  more  active  and  have  succeeded 
better  than  the  bailiffs,  and,  if  I may  tell  you  what 
the  public  opinion  about  the  bailiffs  is,  it  is  that 
they  are  not  only  not  watching,  but  that  they  have  an 
absolute  interest  in  the  small  nets  used  for  looking 
into  the  pools. 

Mr.  Green. 

309S.  Now,  Mr.  Flattery,  do  you  put  on  extra  men 
at  all  during  the  spawning  season? — No. 

3099.  You  don’t  put  on  extra  men? — No,  we  depend 
on  the  men  that  are  there. 


Mr.  Bernard  Bonar,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3100.  What  estate  do  you  live  on? — Doochary 
estate. 

3101.  Who  is  or  was  the  landlord? — Irwin. 

3102.  You  are  one  of  the  Irwin  tenants? — Yes. 

3103.  You  are  a tenant  purchaser? — Yes. 

3104.  What  portion  of  the  Irwin  estate  adjoining 
the  river  is  your  land — is  it  on  the  upper  waters  or 
on  the  lower  ? — It  is  on  the  lower  waters. 

3105.  That  is  the  estuary? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3106.  Are  you  below  Doochary  Bridge? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

3107.  You  are  below  Doochary  Bridge,  you  say? — 


Chai  rman — continued . 

3108.  Is  your  farm  oposite  to  the  Conyngham 
estate? — Yes. 

3109.  That  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river? — On 
the  other  side. 

3110.  Well,  what  are  you  doing  with  regard  to  your 
fishing  rights?  Were  the  fishing  rights  on  the  Irwin 
estate  given  to  the  tenants?  Did  the  tenants  get  the 
fishing  rights?  Did  they  get  the  sporting  rights? — 
They  did. 

3111.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  answering  me.  You 
need  not  be  thinking  so  long.  I am  not  going  to  do 
you  any  harm? — Oh,  no. 

3112.  Well,  have  the  tenants  made  any  use  of  the 
sporting  rights — the  Irwin  tenants? — They  have. 

3113.  What  have  they  done? — A man  comes  there 
to  the  mountain  every  year  to  shoot. 

3114.  They  let  the  shooting? — Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mb.  Bernard  Bonar — continued. 


[Glentif.s. 


Chairman — continued. 


3115.  And  how  does  the  man  that  comes  to  the 
mountain  pay— does  he  pay  so  much  a bird? — No;  he 
pays  so  much  for  the  mountain. 

3116.  Do  the  whole  of  the  tenants  get  a propor- 
tion?— They  do.  They  have  a committee  of  the 
money. 

3117.  And  it  is  divided  amongst  them? — And  the 
river  is  the  same  way. 

3118.  And  the  river,  you  say,  is  the  same  way? 
Now,  who  are  the  members  of  the  committee? — There 
are  two  men  on  each  townland. 

3119.  From  each  townland? — Yes. 

3120.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee? — P. 
H.  O’Donnell,  of  Doocliary. 

3121 . Is  he  a tenant  purchaser  ? — He  is. 

3122.  Now,  is  the  money  divided  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  different  tenants?  Is  the  money 
divided  according  to  the  sums  paid  by  the  tenant 
purchasers?  Does  every  tenant  on  the  estate  get  the 
same  sum? — No. 

3123.  You  said  it  was  in  proportion? — They  get  it 
according  as  the  rate  is  laid  on  them. 

3124.  How  much  do  you  get? — The  rent  is  paid 
every  half-year. 

3125.  What  amount  of  money  do  you  get  from  this 
committee  ? 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3126.  Do  you  get  £5? — No,  I do  not. 

3127.  Do  you  get  £3? — No. 

3128.  £2?— Well,  about  that. 

Chairman. 

3129.  You  get  about  £2?— Yes* 

3130.  How  much  do  you  pay  in  the  year  as  rent? — 

I pay  about  12s.  lOd.  now. 

3131.  And  how  much  do  you  pay  in  the  way  of 
rates? — About  5s. 

3132.  That  is  17s.  lOd.  altogether? — Yes. 

3133.  And  you  get  £2  from  the  sporting  rights? — 
Yes. 

3134.  So  that  really  you  are  making  a good  share 
of  money  by  that,  for  you  are  sitting  rent  free  and 
rates  free,  and  have  something  more  in  your  pocket. 
Is  not  that  so?. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3135.  How  much  of  it  is  for  fish? — It  is  all  put 
together. 

3136.  You  don’t  know  how  much  is  for  fish  and  how 
much  is  for  shooting? — No,  I do  not. 

3137.  Do  the  people  coming  on  the  river  pay  so 
much  a day? — Yes. 

3138.  Five  shillings  a day? — I don’t  know  how  much 
they  pay.  They  have  paid  it  themselves. 

3139.  That  is  on  the  estuary? — Yes. 

3140.  But  up  in  the  river  is  not  there  rod  fishing? — 
There  is. 

3141 . And  the  people  come  and  pay  for  the  right  - 
of  fishing? — They  do. 

3142.  And  that  goes  to  be  divided  amongst  you? — 
It  is  all  put  together. 

Mr.  Green. 

3143.  Are  you  one  of  the  men  that  have  got  a net 
on  the  estuary? — No,  I have  not  fished  any  myself. 

3144.  Have  some  of  the  Irwin  tenants  nets? — No, 
they  have  not. 

3145.  Who  is  it  nets  the  estuary.  Was  not  there 
some  law  case  about  it,  and  did  you  ever  hear  of  it? — 
I did,  but  that  is  all  done  away  with  now. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

3146.  Is  all  the  netting  done  away  with  there? 
Have  not  the  tenants  got  the  right  now  to  net? 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3147.  Is  not  P.  H.  O’Donnell  netting  it? — Yes. 

3148.  Is  not  it  for  the  tenants  he  is  netting  it? — It 

3149.  And  who  is  working  the  nets — who  goes  out 
in  the  boat? — There  is  a lot  of  men  for  that,  paid  so 
much  a day. 

3150.  And  are  not  they  some  of  the  tenants? — They 

Mr.  Green. 

3151.  And  do  you  get  any  share  of  that  money  that 
is  got  for  the  fish  that  is  caught  by  O’Donnell? — Yes, 
I get  my  share  of  the  money,  and  the  men  are  paid 
out  of  it. 

3152.  Yon  live  on  the  salt  water  part? — Yes. 

3153.  Do  you  get  any  value  or  any  share  out  of  the 
fresh  water  part?  Do  you  get  any  share  of  the 
money? — Yes,  that  is  all  put  together. 

3154.  All  put  together? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3155.  Has  any  man  rented  the  river  in  the  fresh 
water  part,  now? — No. 

3156.  Had  anyone  it  taken  last  year? — I think  they 
had. 

3157.  Did  you  hear  what  they  were  paying  for  it? — 
I could  not  say. 

3158.  Tell  me,  now,  this.  Don’t  the  fish  go  up  to 
spawn  above  Lough  Barra? — They  do. 

3159.  Well,  is  that  little  river  above  Lough  Barra 
outside  of  the  Irwin  property? — No,  it  is  not. 

3160.  Does  the  Irwin  property  go  away  up  to  the 
top,  right  into  Glenveigh,  there? — No,  it  does  not  go; 
only  into  Lough  Barra. 

3161.  Do  you  know  a man  called  McHugh  that  lives 
up  on  Lough  Barra? — I know  him. 

3162.  Is  he  one  of  the  Irwin  tenants? — No,  he  is 
not. 

3163.  Was  he  paid  to  watch  that  upper  water  by  the 
Irwin  tenants? — I could  not  say  whether  he  was  or 
not. 

3164.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  man  being  paid  by 
the  Irwin  tenants,  that-  was  not  one  of  themselves,  to 
watch? — No,  I did  not.  I could  not  rightly  tell  you 
who  is  watching  for  them. 

3165.  Is  Mr.  O’Donnell  not  coming  here  to-day? — 
I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Green. 

3166.  Is  there  only  one  net  used  on  the  salt  water 
part  of  the  Gweebarra? — I think  there  are  two  or 
three. 

3167.  Is  there  anyone  fishing  on  the  opposite  side 
to  you? — There  is. 

3168.  How  many  boats  are  fishing  from  the  south 
side  ? — One. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3169.  And  they  are  not  fishing  for  you,  are  they? — 
No,  they  are  not. 

3170.  Well,  are  you  making  any  objection  to  them 
fishing;  did  they  get  leave  to  fish? — Aye,  they  got 
leave  to  fish. 

3171.  And  you  have  nothing  to  say  against  it? — No. 

Chairman. 

3172.  Thank  you.  I hope  that  you  will  always  have 
a good  share  of  these  sporting  rights.  You  are  doing 
very  well  as  it  is,  and  I hope  it  will  increase  and  be 
better. 


Mr.  Patrick  Logce,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3173.  Where  do  you  live? — Doocliary  Bridge. 

3174.  And  on  what  property  do  you  live? — It  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Irwin  formerly,  but  it  belongs  to  the 
tenants  now. 

3175.  You  are  on  the  same  estate  as  the  last  wit- 
ness?— Yes,  the  very  same. 

3176.  And  you,  I suppose,  share  in  the  same  arrange- 
ment that  he  has  described  to  us? — Well,  I don’t  share 
at  all. 


Chairman — continued. 

3177.  You  don’t? — No,  sir;  I didn’t,  not  from  the 
Commissioners  at  all,  but  from  the  Land  Commission. 

3178.  Was  the  whole  of  the  Irwin  estate  sold? — Yes, 
Mr.  Irwin  kept  these  two  farms  that  I hold  now,  but 
he  didn’t  sell  them  out.  He  sold  all  the  rest,  except 
that. 

3179.  Then,  you  are  not  the  tenant 2=r-Ho  sold  them 
lately  to  O’Donnell  and  to  me.  He  sold  these  two 
farms  that  I occupy.  I had  a lease,  and  he  sold  out 
the  lease. 


* See  page  106,  q.  8331, 
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20 th  July,  1911.] 


Mr.  Patrick  Logue — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

3180.  Then  you  are  not  in  the  arrangement  for  this 
at  all? — No,  sir,  I am  not. 

3181.  You  are  Mr.  Irwin’s  bailiff? — No,  for  the 
Board'  of  Conservators. 

3182.  What  portion  of  the  river  or  estuary  are 
you  charged  with?— I am  charged  with  the  whole  of 
Die  Gweebarra  from  the  bar  mouth  on  to  above  Lough 

3183.  And  how  many  bailiffs  are  there  with  you? — 
There  are  two  on  Lough  Barra  and  there  are  two  in 
Port  Buffler,  that  is  four,  and  there  are  two  in  Old 
Buiiler,  and  one  down  the  tide-way. 

3184.  What  length  of  the  river  or  estuary  do  you 
watch  personally?  How  much  of  it  have  you  charge 
of  yourself?— I have  charge  of  the  whole  river,  I am 
the  head  water  bailiff. 

3185.  You  are  in  charge? — Yes. 

3186.  What  is  your  salary? — I only  get  £10. 

3187.  For  your  whole  time? — Well,  I don’t  give 
them  my  whole  time.  I am  not  supposed  to  give  my 
whole  time. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3188.  You  could  not? — No, 'I  could  not. 

Chairman. 

3189.  Have  you  much  difficulty  on  that  river? — No, 
not  at  present,  sir. 

3190.  Is  it  poached? — Not  very  much,  sir. 

3191.  In  what  way  is  it  poached  when  it  is  poached? 
— Oh,  just  there  are  odd  hang  nets,  sometimes. 

3192.  Any  poisoning? — No,  sir,  none. 

3193.  Are  there  any  spawning  beds  in  this  portion 
of  the  river  that  you  are  watching  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3194.  Are  they  disturbed? — No,  sir,  they  are  not. 

3195.  Were  they  always  free  from  disturbance? — - 
They  never  were  disturbed. 

3196.  Are  there  upper  reaches  or  tributaries  beyond 
your  charge? — No,  none. 

3197.  Do  the  salmon  go  up  beyond  you  to  spawn? — 
No,  only  where  I have  charge  of. 

3198.  Only  where  you  have  charge  of? — That  is  all. 

3199.  Then  it  is  your  statement  that  the  spawning 
fish  are  not  disturbed  at  all? — No,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed at  all  of  late. 

3200.  What  do  you  mean  by  " of'  late?  ” — Well, 
Lough  Mayo  and  Lough  Conneely  used  to  be.  There 
used  to  be  some  poaching  going  on  at  the  spawning 
season,  but  that  is  partly  done  away  with  altogether 

3201.  Can  you  account  for  the  better  state  of 
things?  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  of  the  Irwin  tenants 
getting  the  sporting  rights? — Well,  I am  not  sure 
about  the  sporting  rights.  They  have  the  tidal  por- 
tion. I don’t  know  about  the  fresh  water  portion. 

3202.  Is  the  fresh  water  portion  worth  anything? 
Is  it  fished  at  all? — Oh,  yes,  it  is,  for  the  rod  fishing. 

3203.  Is  it  let? — I don’t  think  it  is,  sir.  I did  not 
hear  of  it.  I see  some  gentlemen  fishing  with  Mr. 
O’Donnell,  and  I don’t  know  whether  he  has  it  let  to 
them  or  not. 

3204.  Mr.  O’Donnell  is  president  of  the  committee? 
— Of  the  committee,  yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3205.  Can’t  you  get  a day’s  fishing  on  the  river 
from  Mr.  O’Donnell? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

3206.  What  would  you  pay  for  it — five  shillings? — 

I could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

3207.  Is  not  there  a little  inn  there,  a little  house 
on  that  river  where  you  could  sleep? — Yes,  there  is, 
at  Doochary. 

3208.  And  people  go  there  and  fish? — Yes. 

3209.  Do  you  have  Father  Tom  Finlay? — Yes,  he 
stops  with  Mr.  Manus  O’Donnell,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  bridge. 


[Glenties. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

3210.  He  pays  so  much  a day  for  it? — No,  he  pays 
nothing. 

3211.  Lucky  man.  But  people  do  go  there  and  stay 
some  place  about  there  when  they  do  fish? — Yes. 

3212.  And  the  river  is  well  watched  of  late,  you  say, 
and  not  disturbed  at  all,  and  it  will  be  getting  better 
and  better? — It  is  not  disturbed  at  all. 

3213.  How  many  fish  would  you  get  there  in  a day? 
—Some  days  you  would  get  two  or  three  salmon. 

w ii  ’ Are  there  PlenfcY  of  sea  trout?— Oh,  yes. 
Weil,  the  sea  trout  are  very  stiff  in  taking.  Jfou 
might  get  half  a dozen,  from  that  to  a dozen  some 
days.  _ 

3215.  Do  they  go  up  so  far  as  Lough  Barra? — Yes, 
they  do. 

3216.  Is  there  a boat  there? — Yes. 

3217.  Is  there  good  fishing  there? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3218.  Did  you  ever  know  the  river  to  be  taken  since 

the  tenants  got  it? — It  was  taken  there  one  year  by 
Doctor  Allen,  I believe.  J 

3219.  You  don’t  know  what  he  paid? — No,  I don’t 
know. 

3220.  Now,  you  know  that  little  piece  of  a river 
that  comes  down  into  Lough  Barra  from  the  moun- 
tain. Is  that  on  the  Irwin  estate? — No  the  north 
side  of  it  belongs  to  Mrs.  O’Dell,  and  the  south  side 
belongs  to  Captain  Humphreys. 

3221.  Would  the  fish  that  work  into  Lough  Barra 
ever  go  up  above  Lough  Barra  in  the  spawning 
season? — Yes,  they  could,  to  McHugh’s. 

3222.  Who  watches  that  bit  of  the  river? — There 
are  two  water  bailiffs  employed  by  the  Board  of  Con- 

3223.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Irwin 
tenants? — No. 

3224  But  are  the  tenants  not  watching  the  water 
themselves  at  all  ? — No,  not  now. 

3225  Did  they  ever? — Well,  I could  not  say  what 
they  did  previously.  I was  in  Scotland  for  a few 
years. 

3226.  If  the  tenants  on  the  bank  saw  a man  coming 

along  to  poach  there  would  they  interfere  with  him  ? 

Well,  I could  not  say  what  they  might  do.  I don’t 
see  any  men  going  there. 

Mr.  Green. 

3227.  Does  the  Irwin  estate  go  up  beyond  Doochary 
Bridge? — Oh,  yes,  it  goes  up  for  five  miles. 

3228.  Up  to  Lough  Barra? — Up  to  the  lough. 

3229.  On  both  sides  of  the  river? — No,  on  one  side 

the  north  side. 

3230.  And'  who  is  it  that  has  the  land  from  Doo- 
chary Bridge  on  the  south  side?— The  Marquis 
Conyngham  had  it  to  within  a mile  of  the  lough,  and 
then  Captain  Humphreys  had  the  other  portion  of 

3231.  And  lias  he  it  now? — Captain  Humphreys  has 
tlie  sporting  rights  of  his  own  part. 

3232.  No  sale  has  yet  taken  place  to  the  tenants?— 
Yes,  but  he  refused  to  give  them  the  sporting  rights. 

Chairman. 

3233.  Captain  Humphreys? — Captain  Humphreys, 
yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

3234.  Have  they  appointed  any  Irwin  tenants  on 
this  committee? — I don’t  think  they  are  represented 
on  the  committee. 

3235.  They  have  a committee  of  their  own? — No,  I 
don’t  think  so. 

3236.  And  there  is  no  committee  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Gweebarra  at  all? — No,  none. 


Mr.  Manus  O’Donnell,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3237.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  at  Doochary 
Bridge. 

3238.  On  what  estate  do  you  live?— On  the  Marquis 
Conyngliam’s. 


Chairman — continued. 

3239.  I believe  that  the  Marquis  Conyngham  and 
you  are  still  negotiating,  and  that  the  sale  has  not 
yet  been  made? — Yes,  sir. 

3240.  The  estate  has  not  passed? — No,  sir. 
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Chairman — continued. 

3241.  You  are  in  the  upper  portion? — Yes. 

3242.  And  I believe  that  the  Marquis  in  selling  that 
portion  gave  the  fishing  rights  to  the  tenants? — Yes, 

3243.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the 
river — the  upper  portion — how  many  miles  is  it? — 
About  four  from  my  house. 

3244.  Up  to  where  you  meet  Captain  Humphrey’s 
estate? — Yes,  sir. 

3245.  What  is  being  done  with  the  fishing  there  at 
present? — Nothing  at  all,  only  anybody  taking  out  a 
licence  can  go  and  fish. 

3246.  You  don’t  prevent  anyone  from  fishing? — No, 
indeed. 

3247.  Have  the  tenants  ever  consulted  together  or 
considered  how  they  might  make  something  out  of 
this  stretch  of  river  by  combining,  though,  of  course, 
the  estate  has  not  yet  passed? — No. 

3248.  But  at  the  same  time  you  all  know  that  you 
will  get  the  fishing  rights? — Yes. 

3249.  Well,  did  you  ever  have  any  consultation,  or 
did  you  ever  consider  the  question  of  what  you  could 
make  out  of  it,  or  how  you  could  make  anything  out 
of  it? — I have  a rod  licence  myself  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  I could  make  nothing  at  all  of  it. 

3250.  But  don’t  the  Irwin  tenants  get  something 
out  of  it  on  the  other  side? — They  do.  They  have  a 
committee  and  a man  appointed  there  for  watching 
it,  and  they  let  the  river  for  five  shillings  a day  to 
fishers,  they  tell  me ; but  we  do  nothing. 

3251.  But,  surely,  the  fishing  from  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  if  you  did  the  same  as  the  Irwin  tenants, 
might  be  made  equally  valuable? — But  we  do  nothing 
on  our  side. 

3252.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — Yes,  sir. 

3253.  And  take  out' a licence? — Yes. 

3254.  How  did  you  do  this  year? — I did  not  get  one 
at  all. 

3255.  You  had  no  fishing  weather? — Very  bad  for 
fishing.  It  was  too  dry. 

3256.  Supposing  that  this  estate  passes,  do  you  think 
that  the  tenants  will  neglect  altogether  the  property 
that  has  been  given  to  them  in  the  way  of  fishing 
rights? — The  tenants  on  the  south  side  are  not  agree- 
ing among  themselves  at  all  to  do  anything.  We  have 
one  boat  fishing. 

3257.  Is  that  boat  fishing  for  its  own  interests? — 
Yes,  for  the  fishers  themselves. 

3258.  Then,  there  is  no  combination  whatever? — 
No. 

3259.  And  is  there  not  likely  to  be  any? — I don’t 
know  what  they  may  do  for  the  future. 

3260.  Have  those  tenants  sporting  rights? — They 
have. 

3261.  Are  those  rights  worth  anything? — Oh,  yes, 
it  is  worth  something. 

3262.  Some  shooting? — Yes,  some  shooting,  too. 

3263.  Is  it  being  looked  after  at  present? — Oh,  it  is. 

3264.  Has  the  Marquis  any  bailiffs  on  it  at  pre- 
sent, or  game-watchers,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
poaching? — Oh,  I don’t  think  so.  The  tenants  them- 
selves there  watch  their  own. 

3265.  There  is  no  combination  there,  either? — No. 

3266.  And  I suppose  that  where  the  birds  are 
plentiful  the  tenants  upon  whose  lands  they  are  are 
looking  after  them? — Oh.  yes,  they  are. 

3267.  But  on  the  rest  of  the  estate  it  is  going  pretty 
well  to  the  bad? — Oh,  yes,  it  is,  indeed. 

3268.  And  in  a very  short  time  I suppose  the  game 
will  be  stamped  out? — Indeed,  it  is  most  likely  it 
would. 

3269.  How  long  has  the  passing  of  this  estate  to  the 
tenants  been  hanging  fire? — Two  years. 

3270.  And  what  are  they  trying  to  do  now? — That 
I could  not  tell  you. 

3271.  But  surely  you  are  a tenant,  and  you  are 
paying  3£  per  cent.? — Yes. 

3272.  And  I suppose  you  are  just  as  well  off  as  if 
you  were  a tenant  purchaser? — I don’t  know. 

3273.  But  did  you  ever  think  that  every  time  you 
pay  that  interest  you  are  losing  a year  in  becoming; 
ultimately  the  owner  of  your  property? — No. 

3274.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that? — No. 

3275.  I suppose  the  end  of  the  forty  years  is  so  far- 
off  that  you  think  that  a year  or  two  does  not  make 
much  difference? — That  is  so. 


Chairman — continued. 

3276.  Well,  I think  it  does,  and  1 think  it  is  a pity 
that  you  are  not  pressing  to  get  yourself  in  a proper 
position,  somehow  or  other. 

. Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3277.  You  say  there  is  no  agreement  at  all  among 
the  Conyngham  tenants  about  preserving  the  south 
side  of  the  river? — No,  none. 

3278.  Have  they  let  the  bog  about? — Yes,  they,  let 
the  bog  last  year. 

3279.  It  was  let?— Yes. 

3280.  And  what  did  they  differ  about,  or  what  had 
they  to  fight  about — what  was  the  point  of  difference? 
— There  was  a man  there,  Dr.  Williams,  from  Derry, 
He  came  there  and  was  giving  7s.  6d.  a brace  to  some 
of  the  tenants,  and  some  of  the  tenants  would  not  let 
him  on  the  mountain  at  all.  He  was  stopping  in  a 
lodge  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

3281.  And  he  was  giving  7s.  6d.  a brace  to  the  man 
on  whose  farms  he  shot  the  grouse? — Yes. 

3282.  And  some  others  would  not  let  him? — Yes, 
they  would  not  let  him  travel  on  the  grounds  at  all. 

3283.  So  that  holiday  was  stopped,  was  it,  but  the 
grouse  is  not  worth  more  than  7s.  6d.  a brace? — In- 
deed not. 

3284.  But  they  quarrelled  about  the  fishing? — Oh, 
indeed  they  did,  often. 

3285.  What  was  the  point? — They  want  to  put  the 
south  side  off  the  river  altogether  and  not  to  have  a 
boat  on  it. 

3286.  On  the  estuax-y  ? — Yes. 

3287.  But  up  in  the  country  where  the  grouse  and 
that  sort  of  game  are,  could  not  they  let  the  south 
side  co-operate  with  them,  and  why  should  they 
quarrel  about  that? — It  was  about  the  net  fishing 
that  they  quarrelled. 

3288.  That  was  about  the  estuary  fishing,  because 
they  wanted  to  have  it  for  themselves,  but  could  not 
they  agree  about  the  rod  fishing? — No,  they  could  not 
agree. 

_ 3289.  Is  there  anybody  thex-e  to  persuade  them  ? — 
No,  no  one. 

3290.  If  Father  MacFadden  was  up  thex-e  he  would 
make  them  agx-ee. 

Mr.  Cwynn. 

3291.  Don’t  you  keep  a hotel  there? — A snxall  little 
house. 

3292.  Would  not  it  suit  you,  and  would  not  it  be 
of  value  for  your  hotel  if  you  could  get  the  taking  of 
the  fish,  for  instance,  on  the  south  side  and  be  able 
to  let  it  to  people? — Oh  yes,  it  would. 

3293.  Well,  can’t  yoxx  get  the  tenants  youx-self  to 
combine  and  agree  to  an  arrangement  like  that? — 
Some  of  them  would  be  pi-evented  from  fishing.  Even 
I was  prevented  myself  from  fishing  along  the  bank 
of  the  river. 

3294.  When  you  are  talking  about  there  being 
quarrelling  aboxxt  fishing  on  the  estuai-y,  that  would 
be  the  Irwin  tenants  quarrelling  with  the  Conyngham 
tenants? — It  would  be  the  Doochai-y  fishex-s  quarrel- 
ling with  the  fishers  on  our  side. 

3295.  Do  you  mean  that  the  man  on  the  north  bank 
wants  to  have  the  whole  rights? — The  whole  rights 
of  it. 

3296.  And  you  think  you  should  have  a share  of 
it? — We  think  on  our  side  we  should  have  a share 
of  it,  that  we  should  work  the  tidal  river  too. 

3297.  Would  your  people  be  prepared  on  your  side  to 
go  into  an  arrangement  by  which  the  whole  rights  of 
the  river  might  be  pooled  and  divided  amongst  the 
holders  whose  lands  abxxt  on  each  side  of  the  river? — 
Oh,  well,  I don’t  know  what  the  tenants  might  do, 
but  I would  be  satisfied  myself  at  it. 

3298.  To  make  some  sort  of  an  arrangement  like 
that? — Yes. 

3299.  Axe  there  not  men  fishing  on  the  south  side 
tip  there  at  Doochary  Bridge? — Yes,  there  are  four. 

3300.  But  if  they  fished  on  the  north  side  they 
would  have  to  pay  rent? — Oh,  they  don’t  fish  on  the 
north  side.  Everyone  keeps  his  own  side. 

Chairman. 

3301.  Well  Mr.  O’Donnell  you  are  strongly  inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  Could  you  make  any  suggestion 
by  which  the  present  most  unsatisfactory  state  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

things  could  be  ended,  or  have  you  a notion  in  your 
mind  of  what  you  would  do  for  that  purpose, 
supposing  your  suggestions  were  to  be  adopted? — L 
think  I would  suggest  that  Canon  MacFadden  and 
Father  Scanlan  could  do  something  in  the  matter  to 
settle  it.  That  is  what  I think ; and  that  then  things 
would  be  quieter  and  there  would  be  peace  on  both 
sides. 

3302.  Has  Father  Scanlan  ever  made  any  attempt 
to  do  it? — No,  none. 

3303.  I suppose  what  really  happens  is  that  you 
are  not  quite  sure  of  the  ground  till  the  estate  is  sold. 
Is  that  it? — Very  likely. 


Chairman — continued. 

3304.  Is  there  any  talk  about  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  buying  this  estate? — Oh,  I could  not  tell 
you  indeed. 

330;).  Canon  MacFadden. — I am  well  in  touch  with 
the  condition  of  facts  down  there  at  Doochary. 


Chairman. 

3306.  Perhaps  if  there  are  other  witnesses  to  be 
examined  we  had  better  wait  till  they  are  all 
examined. 


Mu.  Andeew  Buchanan,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3307.  You  are  sub-agent  of  the  Conyngliam  estate? 
— Yes,  sir. 

3308.  How  long  is  it  since  the  negotiations  were 
commenced  about  the  sale  of  the  Conyngliam  estate 
to  the  tenants? — Something  over  two  or  three  years 
ago. 

3309.  Under  the  Act  of  1903  you  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  getting  the  parties  to  sign  ? — Yes,  agreements 
were  signed  by  the  tenants’  representatives  and  the 
agent  for  the  landlord. 

3310.  We  were  told  here  yesterday  that  a section  of 
the  tenants  gave  warning  to  the  rest  that  they  were 
not  to  be  included  in  the  agreement.  Did  you  hear 
anything  of  that  at  the  time? — Not  at  the  time. 

3311.  At  any  rate  a portion  of  the  tenants  did  not 
agree,  or  did  not  ask  to  have  the  sale  made  to  them  ? — 
They  all  agreed  at  first  as  far  as  I can  understand. 

3312.  But  a portion  of  them  disagreed  afterwards? 
—Afterwards,  yes. 

3313.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  reservation  by 
the  Marquis  of  the  fishing  in  the  estuary,  was  that 
what  the  disagreement  was  about? — Yes,  sir.  They 
did  not  disagr;e  at  all  at  first,  till  afterwards  when 
t'  ey  heard  that  the  Marquis  gave  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river  to  the  tenants  free,  and  then  the  others 
thought  they  should  have  the  estuary  on  the  lower 
portion  also. 

3314.  At  any  rate  that  is  the  point  at  issue  at 
present? — Yes,  sir. 

3315.  And  that  has  been  so  ever  since? — Ever  since. 

3316.  Of  course,  the  time  has  gone  past  now,  and 
now  a new  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made? — 1 
suppose  so. 

3317.  What  is  being  done  at  present? — Oh,  the 
negotiations,  I think,  are  being  carried  on  at  present 
with  the  Congested  Districts  Board'. 


Chairman — continued. 

3318.  We  have  heard  that  the  tenants  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river  who  have  the  fishing  rights  are  not 
doing  anything  with  them? — I believe  they  are  not, 
They  are  fishing  it  themselves. 

3319.  But  they  are  not  doing  anything  to  make 
money  by  it? — No,  sir. 

3320.  As  regards  the  estuary,  what  is  being  done 
there? — It  is  lying  there  derelict  for  the  last  three 
years.  Boatmen  refuse  to  fish  for  the  Marquis. 

3321.  Is  it  poached? — I believe  it  is. 

""  3322.  By  whom,  do  you  know? — Oh,  by  the  people 
living  convenient  to  it  on  both  sides. 

3323.  What  is  the  exact  position  now  as  regards 
the  Marquis’s  rights  as  to  the  whole  estuary? — The 
whole  estuary  altogether  belongs  to  the  Marquis. 
Formerly  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Murray  Stewart,  and 
some  years  ago  the  Marquis  bought  out  Mr.  Stewart’s 
rights  so  that  he  is  sole  owner  of  it  now  at  present. 

3324.  For  how  many  years  did  he  exercise  the  sole 
rights  of  the  fishing  on  the  estuary? — For  about  16 
or  17  years. 

3325.  That  is,  within  your  knowledge? — Yes,  sir. 

3326.  The  Stewart  estate  was  sold? — Yes,  sir. 

3327.  In  the  sale  of  the  Stewart  estate  was  there 
any  mention  of  the  right  to  fish  the  estuary? — None 
whatever. 

3328.  The  Irwin  tenants,  we  are  told,  now  believe 
that  they  have  some  rights  in  the  fishing  of  the 
estuary? — They  don’t  claim  it,  but  I believe  they  say 
that  if  the  tenants  on  the  Marquis’s  estate  get  it 
they  will  fight  for  their  share  of  it. 

3329.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  now  it  is  derelict 
by  any  person  in  authority  and  I suppose  they  are 
both  poaching? — Likely  so. 

3330.  And  that  is  the  state  of  the  case  at  present? 
—Yes,  sir. 


Very  Rev.  Canon  MacFadden,  p.p.,  recalled. 


Chairman. 

3331.  Now,  Canon,  I think  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  you? — Well,  with  regard  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing or  friction  that  prevails  at  Doochary  and  on  the 
fresh-water  portion  of  the  river,  too,  of  course  the 
south  side  belongs,  I might  say,  exclusively  to  the 
Marquis  Conyngliam  and  the  other  side  belonged  to  a 
Mr.  Irwin.  He  had  no  fishing  rights  on  that  water 
as  far  as  I know,  but  the  Irwin  tenants  took  action 
to  test  their  claim  to  fish  on  the  river,  and  they  were 
prosecuted,  as  I think  I mentioned  in  my  direct 
evidence  yesterday;  but  they  succeeded  eventually 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  having  the  case  re- 
versed, and  though  they  did  not  acquire  a title  they 
were  saved  from  being  fined  for  the  fishing,  and  they 
have  been  prosecuting  the  fishing  on  that  side  ever 
since.  When  the  Marquis  Conyngliam  entered  into 
the  agreement  in  1909,  when  he  handed  over  his  claim 
to  the  fishing  rights  on  the  Gweebarra,  the  people  on 
this  side  began  to  uso  their  rights,  and  they  launched 
a boat  on  the  tidal  water  on  the  principal  fishing  part 
of  the  river,  just  where  the  two  waters  meet,  and  it  is 
the  principal  landing  place  and  most  convenient  posi- 
tion. And  then  the  boats  when  they  started  met  with 
opposition  from  some  people  on  the  other  side,  for  they 
believed,  of  course,  and  I daresay  they  were  bona  fide 
in  their  belief,  that  having  defeated  the  Marquis 


Chairman — continued. 

Conyngliam  in  Court  they  had  acquired  the  right  to  all 
the  fishing  on  both  sides  of  the  river ; and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  bickering  and  all  that;  but  it  is  wearing 
off,  and  I think  they  are  quieting  down;  and  there 
are  two  boats  fishing  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
while  there  is  one  boat  fishing  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
and  I have  not  heard  of  any  rows  lately,  and  I Hope 
there  will  be  no  more  trouble  of  that  kind.  We 
are  considering  the  whole  question  of  the  gaming  and 
fishing  rights  on  this  river  and  on  the  whole  estate, 
and  we  are  trying  to  effect  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  status  quo  will  be  the  same  as  on  the  Irwin  estate 
where  they  have  succeeded  so  well ; and  of  course  that 
is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  when 
the  tenants  acquire  the  sporting  rights  those  rights 
will  be  better  watched  than  ever  they  were  before  and 
with  better  results.  Father  Scanlan  told  me  not  long 
ago  that  the  people  on  the  other  side  are  not  disposed 
to  interfere  with  the  people  on  this  side,  and  the 
people  on  this  side  tell  me  that  they  are  not  disposed 
to  interfere  with  the  people  on  the  other  side,  and 
what  I want  to  suggest  is  that  they  should  fish  in 
alternate  weeks  or  on  alternate  days,  or  in  some  way 
by  which  both  sides  will  not  be  out  together,  and  we 
may  arrive  at  some  arrangement  of  that  kind.  And 
then  as  to  the  fresh-water  part  of  the  river,  a farmer 
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up  the  river  may  have  a good  pool  at  the  foot  of  his 
farm,  and  may  wish  to  manage  his  farm  with  the 
rights  of  sporting  and  fishing  on  it,  and  that  man 
does  not  like  other  men  to  come  on  his  premises 
because  he  has  a good  cast  off  his  own  farm,  but  we 
hope  to  arrange  all  that.  It  is  a new  departure  and 
things  are  not  completed  yet,  and  I am  told  that 
others,  too,  are  interested  in  this  thing;  even  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  is  interested  in  having  the  diffi- 
culties about  fishing  rights  settled,  but  he  looks  upon 
it  as  a difficult  problem,  and  he  regards  the  action  of 
the  Tredennick  estate  as  an  ideal  one,  and  he  would 
like  to  see  it  copied  all  round.  However,  I find  in 
the  evidence  to-day  a reference  to  the  pool  that  comes 
from  the  fishing  and  from  everything  else  on  the 
Irwin  estate,  and  Mr.  Bonar  here  gave  evidence  that 
he  was  getting  £2  a year,  but  I don’t  think  that  he 
was  likely  to  get  that.  I daresay  being  more 
eloquent  in  Irish  than  in  English,  he  did  not  ful|y 
understand  the  extent  of  the  question  (Canon 
MacFadden  here  interrogated  the  witness,  Bonar,  in 
the  Irish  language).  He  tells  me  that  10s.  5d.  is  what 
he  gets  for  his  share  of  the  pool. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

That  is  what  he  says  was  his  share  of  the  rent. 

Chairman. 

What  he  said  was  that  he  paid  altogether  in  rent 
and  taxes  17s.  lOd. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

I took  him  down  from  £5  to  £3  and  £2,  and  he 
stopped  at  £2.  . 

3332.  Witness. — I hope  I have  made  the  condition 
of  things  as  regards  the  estate  pretty  clear.  The  whole 
matter  is  under  consideration. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

3333.  Don’t  you  think  we  might  ask  Canon 
MacFadden  to  give  some  evidence  as  to  what  the 
people  are  making  here  by  co-operative  leasing  of 
sporting  rights  generally,  for  I think  that  would  be  a 
good  illustration  of  what  could  be  done.  (To 
Witness) — Are  not  they  leasing  the  shooting  co-opera- 
tively here  ? — No ; we  divide  the  estate  into  six  sport- 
ing farms.  It  covers  about  8,000  acres  altogether  of 
a shooting  tract.  It  is  a very  sparsely  populated 
place,  over  glens  and  mountains,  and  we  divide  it 
into  six  farms,  and  there  are  so  many  people  living 
on  each,  and  we  desire  to  have  local  committees 
formed  in  each  district  who  would  let  the  shooting  of 
that  district  to  sportsmen  who  would  take  it  for  a 
season  or  for  a year  or  for  a number  of  years  if  they 
liked,  and  who  would  then  divide  the  money  among 
themselves. 

3334.  Have  any  of  your  sporting  farms  been  let? — 
No,  not  yet,  but  individuals  have  allowed  sportsmen 
to  shoot  over  their  own  part,  and  they  have  been  paid 
7s.  6d.  a brace. 

Chairman. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Canon  MacFadden.  You 
have  given  us  great  assistance,  and  you  have  wound 
up  with  an  expression  of  hopefulness  that  we  are  very 
glad  to  find  you  entertain  as  to  arrangements  being 
made  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  your  Bishop  is  taking 
an  interest  in  the  thing,  because  he  can  do  a great 
deal. 

Canon  MacFadden.— I am  very  much  obliged  per- 
sonally for  your  courtesy  towards  me,  and  I hope  good 
will  come  from  these  proceedings. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

FRIDAY,  21st  JULY,  1911. 
AT  11  A.M. 

At  Kilmacrenan. 


i'KI'.sHN  r : 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  DAVIl) 

The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  lu.d.,  j 
c.v.o. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.p.  ! 

Mr.  Hugh  Law, 

Chairman. 

3335.  You  are  the  Parliamentary  representative  of 
West  Donegal? — That  is  so. 

3336.  And  do  you  reside  in  the  district  you  repre- 
sent?— Yes. 

3337.  And  you  have  property  there? — Well,  I have 
a little  place  there. 

3338.  Now,  you  are  a fisherman  and  interested  in 
fishing? — Yes. 

3339.  I understand  you  are  particularly  interested 
in  a lake? — Yes,  a lake  called  Sessiagh. 

3340.  Is  that  altogether  on  your  property  or  partly 
affected  by  your  properly? — No,  it  is  not  on  my  pro- 
perty at  all.  It  belongs  to  Lady  Stewart-Bam,  of 
Ards,  and  I have  taken  a lease  of  it  for  a certain 
number  of  years. 

33411.  Have  you  a lease  of  the  whole  lake? — I have  a 
lease  of  the  whole  lake. 


HARREL,  k.c.b.,  k. c.v.o.  ( Chairman ). 

Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 

m.p.,  examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

3342.  How  long  have  you  had  it? — I think  I took 
the  lease  in  1898. 

3343.  Wjhafc  is  the  extent  of  the  lake? — Well,  1 
should  think  it  somewhere  about  thirty  acres. 

Mr.  Gwxjim. 

3344.  I should  say  it  was  between  fifteen  and 
twenty? — I think  it  is  more.  There  are  several  little 
bays. 

Chairman. 

3345.  What  is  the  river  connected  with  it,  or  is 
there  a river? — There  is  a little  stream  coming  in, 
but  it  is  very  exiguous.  But  there  are  springs  in  the 
lake  as  well. 

3346.  But  it  is  partly  supplied  by  the  head  water, 
by  the  little  stream? — Yes, 
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Chairman — continued. 

334-7 . Is  there  an  outlet  to  the  sea  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

3348.  Have  you  sea  trout  in  the  lake  ? — No  sea  trout. 
They  never  come  up.  I have  thought  of  trying  the 
experiment  of  putting  some  in,  but  I think  they  would 
rather  have  a difficulty  in  getting  up  the  stream 
lower  down,  as  there  is  a good  deal  of  obstruction  of 
sand,  and  so  on. 

3349.  Are  there  sea  trout  in  the  stream  lower  down  ? 
— No. 

33-50.  Then,  in  fact,  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
stream  from  the  lake  in  which  sea  trout  are  found? — 
No.  It  is  a very  tiny  stream.  I think  in  time  of  flood 
sea  trout  might  possibly  get  up. 

3351.  You  never  have  salmon  coming  up? — No. 

3352.  What  particular  portion  of  the  sea  does  this 
small  stream  run  into? — It  comes  down  into  Marble 
Hill  Ray,  a little  bay  forming  part  of  Sheephaven. 

3353.  Now  you  have  interested  yourself,  I under- 
stand, in  increasing  the  number  of  trout  in  this 
lake?— Yes,  there  were  when  I took  the  lake  a few 
trout  in  it,  but  I think  very,  very  few,  and  there 
were  a good  many  char,  but  they  were  very  hard  to 
catch.  There  were  very  few  of  them,  and  there  was 
practically  no  sport  to  be  had  in  the  lake.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  old  people  tell  me  that  years 
ago  there  were  good  trout  there;  but  at  that  time 
llax  was  much  more  cultivated  than  it  is  now,  and 
they  used  to  steep  the  flax  in  the  lake;  and  the  man 
that  watches  the  lake  for  me  tells  me  that  lie  remem- 
bers in  his  father’s  time  they  often  used  to  find  trout 
dead  along  the  shore.  But  during  my  recollection 
there  have  been  really  no  trout  worth  speaking  of. 

3354.  Those  were  brown  trout? — I think  we  may 
leave  out  of  account  any  trout  there  before  1898. 
Then  I put  in,  I think,  about  5,000  rainbows,  and  they 
grew  very  fast.  In  the  autumn  of  1900  I tried  it  just 
to  see,  and  got  one  about  three  quarters  of  a pound 
weight.  They  had  been  put  in  as  fry  a month  old  in 
the  spring  of  1899.  In  the  following  year,  that  was 
1901,  we  got  several,  and  I think  the  biggest  was  about 
two  and  a half  pounds. 

3355.  How  many  years  was  that  after  ? — Well,  they 
were  two  years’  old. 

3356.  It  was  the  third  year  ? — No,  it  was  really  the 
second  year,  and  in  fact  it  was  rather  less  than  two 
years,  because  they  had  been  put  in  as  fry  in  the 
spring,  as  well  as  I recollect,  in  March,  1899  and  I 
am  speaking  now  of  June.  Well,  it  would  De  just 
two  year's.  That  was  June,  1901. 

3357.  So  that  evidently  the  place  suited  them? — It 
suited  them.  There  is  magnificent  feeding. 

3358.  What  is  the  bottom  ? — lb  varies.  There  is  a 

portion  of  it  gravelly  and  there  is  a portion  of  it 
boggy,  and  a portion  of  it  sandy,  but  not  very  much. 

3359.  How  have  they  progressed  since? — Well,  they 
have  progressed  out  of  my  knowledge  since,  because 
they  have  disappeared  altogether,  which  is  rather,  I 
think,  a common  experience  with  rainbows.  I think 
in  the  following  year  we  got  a few.  A very  fortunate 
policeman  got  a seven-pounder  once,  and  a few  more 
fish  were  taken  in  the  following  year,  but  really,  I 
think  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  since  about  1901  we 
have  not  seen  a trout,  although  I hoard  of  one  being 
caught  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight  in  a net  round 
Falearragh. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3360.  In  the  sea? — Yes.  Whether  it  was  one  of 

mine  or  not  I don’t  know,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was. 

Chairman. 

3361.  Have  you  any  theory,  supported  by  facts,  as 
to  how  they  disappear? — No;  I really  have  not.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  rainbow-trout  are  fish  that  will 
go  to  the  sea  if  they  can,  and  I put  a grating  on  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  but  I got  so  tired  of  the  brutes  that 
I lifted  it  and  let  them  go;  and  I was  very  glad  to  do 
that.  They  gave  exceedingly  good  sport  when  one 
did  get  them,  but  they  were  unfit  to  eat.  They  were 
very  poor  catching  though  they  appeared  to  be  in 
magnificent  condition. 

3362.  Are  they  a soft  fish  ? — To  eat,  yes ; soft,  with  a 

sort  of  muddy  taste.  Now,  obviously  that  was -the 
fault  of  the  fish  and  not  of  the  feeding,  because  the 
fish  that  we  have  had'  since  in  the  lake  are  magnificent 
food.  S 


C hair  man — continued . 

3363.  There  are  no  pike  in  this  lake  ? — No. 

3364.  So  that  would  not  account  for  it? — I don’t 
think  so. 

3365.  Are  the  rainbow  trout  voracious,  do  they  oat 
each  other? — I don’t  really  know.  I really  have  no 
knowledge  of  that,  I have  no  experience. 

3366.  At  any  rate  the  only  solution  of  the  question 
that  you  can  find  is  that  they  went  to  sea? — They 
either  went,  to  sea  or  went  to  the  bottom,  but  they  have 
never  been  taken  since,  even  with  the  spoon. 

3367.  Then  you  imagine  that  they  may  be  there 
still,  but  that  they  won’t  rise? — Yes;  I don’t  know 
what  they  are  doing,  but  my  impression  is  that  they 
are  gone. 

3368.  Then  you  had  another  try? — I had  another 
try.  When  those  failed  I got  a quantity  of  ova  from  a 
hatchery  in  Dumfries,  a cross  of  levinensis  and  fario. 

3369.  How  did  this  cross  do? — It  did  very  well,  in- 
deed. Of  course,  they  have  not  grown  as  fast  as  the 
rainbows  did,  but  they  have  attained  a very  satis- 
factory size,  and  they  have  given  a very  fair  sport 
ever  since. 

3370.  And  they  have  stayed  with  you? — They  have 
stayed  with  me. 

3371.  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  put  these 
down  ? — I think,  as  far  as  I recollect,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  spring  of  1903  when  I put  them  in. 

3372.  Where  do  they  spawn? — They  spawn  in  the 
river. 

3373.  They  go  up  the  little  tributary? — They  go  up 
the  little  tributary,  yes.  The  rainbow  trout,  as  far 
as  I know,  if  they  spawned  at  all  must  have  spawned 
on  the  sandy  coast  of  the  lake  itself,  because  we  didn’t 
see  them  go  up. 

3374.  You  did  not  see  them  going  up  ? — No. 

3375.  But  these  present  trout  spawn  in  the  stream  ? 
— They  spawn  in  the  stream,  yes. 

3376.  Are  they  increasing? — I think  they  are,  yes. 
On  a still  day  there  seems  to  be  a tremendous  q uaiitit v 
of  fish  in  the  lake. 

3377.  What  size  are  they? — They  vary.  We  are 
supposed  to  have  a three  quarter  pound  limit. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3378.  Minor  limit? — Yes;  to  put  everything  back 
that  is  under  three  quarters  of  a pound;  that  is  our 
rule ; and  we  do  get  a very  fair  average  over  the  limit. 

I got  my  man  to  give  me  the  numbers  of  the  take  in 
the  last  three  years  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

I find  that  in  1908  we  got  513  fish  altogether,  weighing 
425  pounds.  That  was  the  best  year  we  have  had. 
In  1909  we  got  304  fish  weighing  279  pounds,  and  in 
1910,  327  fish  weighing  266  pounds. 

Chairman. 

3379.  Now,  Mr.  Law,  do  you  regard  your  experi- 
ment as  one  worth  following  in  other  lakes  similarly 
circumstanced,  with  the  view  of  creating  a paying 
sport? — Oh,  I do,  certainly.  I may  say  that  I was 
rather  fortunately  situated  in  some  ways.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  lake 
except,  apparently,  those  few  char,  the  fish  food  was 
increasing  tremendously,  and  of  course  the  fish  bene- 
fited by  it,  and  there  is  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
pike  in  the  lake  and  a large  proportion  of  young  fish. 

3380.  And  I suppose,  as  you  have  not  had  the  diffi- 
culty, you  have  not  considered  how  people  would  get 
over  the  presence  of  pike  in  a lake  of  this  sort? — No. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3381.  There  are  very  few  pike  in  this  country? — 
There  are  very  few  pike  in  this  country,  very  few, 
indeed. 

Chairman. 

3382.  But,  of  course,  as  a fisherman  and  sportsman 
you  have  considered  the  general  question  that  we  are 
here  to  inquire  about.  Are  you  a Conservator  for 
this  district? — No,  I am  not. 

3383.  But  have  you  considered  at  all  the  question 
of  how -rivers  may  in  future  be  governed  or  be  man- 
aged in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  estates  where  the  fishing 
rights  pass  to  the  tenants? — No,  I cannot  say  I have; 
the  most  interesting  experiment  I know  in  that  direc- 
tion is  over  at  Glenties,  where  you  have  been,  and  with 
which  you  are  probably  better  acquainted  than  I am. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Law,  m.p. — continued. 


[Kilmacrenan. 


Chairman — continued. 

3384.  We  have  had  that  fully  at  Glenties  •'—But  I 
know  one  or  two  similar  cases,  for  instance,  at 
Doochary. 

Mr.  Green. 

3385.  We  have  had  that  too. 


Chairman. 

3386.  On  the  whole,  what  we  have  heard  at  Glenties 
is  not  discouraging,  but  it  demonstrated  to  everyone 
that  without  combination  of  the  farmers  in  a common 
interest  things  in  the  future  will  not  run? — Oh,  I 
think  that  must  be  evident.  Even  in  the  past,  as  we 
know,  things  never  ran  over  well.  Even  with  all  the 
keepers  in  the  world  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  protect 
the  waters  where  fish  spawn  against  the  will  of  the 
people  who  are  not  really  interested  in  the  matter. 

3387.  Now,  might  one  ask,  is  this  process  that  you 

have  carried  on  a very  expensive  one?— -No.  The 

original  stocking  with  the  fry  in  the  case  of  the  rain- 
bow trout  was  expensive,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
fry  cost  twice  as  much,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  eyed  ova,  ‘in  addition  to  the  cost  of  bringing  them 
by  rail  and  by  car.  In  the  case  of  the  eyed  ova  it  is 
by  no  means  expensive,  because  we  can  get  the  eyed 
ova,  ready  to  hatch  out,  in  the  course  of  a week  or 
ten  days,  and  they  come  by  box  by  parcel  post,  and 
one  has  no  trouble  beyond  simply  laying  the  eggs  down 
on  a suitable  place  in  the  stream,  and  protecting  them, 
perhaps,  with  a little  wire  netting;  and  from  that 
there  is  no  trouble,  and  they  look  after  themselves. 

3388.  That  is  very  interesting  to  know,  because  the 
establishment  of  a hatchery  is  regarded  by  some  people 
with  apprehension  as  not  being  paying  at  all,  but  you 
have  found  that  this  thing  is  paying?— It  is  certainly 
paying.  I would  not  call  it  a hatchery.  It  is  nothing 
so  ambitious  as  a hatchery,  which,  except  on  a larger 
scale,  would  not  be  worth  while ; but  there  are  several 
places,  commercial  hatcheries  or  fish  firms,  which 
will  now  supply  trout  and  salmon  ova,  and  there 
is  really  no  trouble  and  practically  no  expense  con- 
nected with  laying  them  down.  I think  it  is  most 
enoouraging.  The  advantages  of  using  the  eyed  ova 
are  these  three  : In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  much 
less  expensive,  and  secondly,  it  gives  very  much  less 
trouble,  and'  thirdly,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it 
is  much  surer.  I may  say  that  we  have  got  a much 
larger  percentage  of  young  fish  to  maturity  from  the 
eyed  ova  than  from  the  fry.  We  had  considerable  loss 
on  the  fry. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3389.  There  are  a good  many  lakes  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  same  experiment  might  be  tried. 


3390.  One  immediately  above  and  one  immediately 
below  Creeslough  where  it  might  be  tried  ?— As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I did  put  some  young  fry  into  both  of 
those  lakes,  but  I could  not  tell  you  about  the  result, 
because  I was  content  with  my  own  lake.  I went  up 
for  the  fishing  once  or  twice,  but  have  been  away  from 
home  so  much  that  I have  not  had  very  much  time. 

3391.  Is  there  anyone  that  lives  at  Creeslough  here 
that  knows  anything  about  those  lakes? — I have  heard 
that  the  people  catch  good  trout  there. 

3392.  They  always  did?— They  always  did,  especi- 
ally on  the  one  immediately  above  Creeslough.  They 
always  did,  and  I am  told  that  they  have  donejso  in 
the  last  year  or  two. 

3393.  Are  the  shores  of  that  lake  on  the  Ards 
estate? — My  own  impression  is  that  part  of  that  is  in 
Lord  Leitrim’s  estate. 

3394.  Both  those  proprietors  have  their  fishing 
rights  still? — Yes. 

339-5.  And  therefore  would  be  inclined  to  protect 
them.  Supposing,  now,  that  those  fishing  rights  were 
given  up  to  the  farmers  who  live  around,  and  they  be- 
came proprietors,  then  what  chance  would  you  have 
of  your  own  lake  from  the  people  living  round  about 
you  there? — I don’t  think  there  would  be  much  differ- 


3396.  Supposing  the  fishing  rights  fell  into  the  hands 
of  those  people  what  would  happen  them,  have  you 
any  idea?— I don’t  think  in  any  of  those  instances  it 
would  make  very  much  difference.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  my  own  lake  it  is  very  strictly  preserved.  It 
would  not  make  much  difference  in  the  case  of  the 


Vr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

Creeslough  lakes.  My  own  impression  is,  that  there 
is  not  very  much  restriction  oil  the  fishing,  and  the 
chief  limitation  is  one  imposed  by  nature,  that  is,  that 
the  better  lake  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  from  the 
shore;  and  there  is  a difficulty  about  getting  a boat 
there,  and  so  on. 

3307.  Those  who  live  on  the  shore  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  idea  of  netting  the  lake  and  selling 
the  fish? — No. 

3398.  You  have  such  lakes  about  as  Lough  Fefn 
and  Lough  Keel.  Lough  Fern  has  plenty  of  fish  that 
give  fairly  good  sport,  but  there  are  never  any  good 
trout  in  it  (that  1 know  from  fifty  years’  experience)? 
—Yes. 

3399.  And  I suppose  the  putting  in  of  good  trout 
there  might  make  a difference  in  the  fishing? — I should 
think  it  might,  although  on  the  general  analogy — I 
don’t  know  why  it  is,  but  is  it  not  a common  experi- 
ence that  you  don’t  find  salmon  and  good  trout 
together  in  the  same  lake  or  in  the  same  water? 

3400.  No,  I should  think  the  trout  stop  there, 
whereas  the  salmon  don’t  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
lake  at  all,  but  just  touch  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  go 
up.  But  did  you  ever  think  of  putting  down  any  food 
for  the  trout? — No;  I really  had  no  occasion  to  do  it. 

I did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  get  some,  I think,  when  1 
got  these  trout  originally  from  the  Solway  Fishery.  I 
believe  I did  get  some  boxes  of  various  kinds  of  insects 
and  bivalves  and  things,  but  I really  don’t  believe 
it  was  necessary,  because  I know  the  natural  food  in 
the  lake  is  very  good,  and  there  are  immense  quanti- 
ties of  fresh-water  shrimps  and  a very  valuable  little 
shell  fish  that  we  find  in  the  fish  when  opened. 

3401.  What  appearance  have  the  fish,  are  they  gold? 
— Oh,  they  vary  very  much.  There  are  some  golden 
fish  in  the  lake,  but-  the  majority  are  rather  of  a 
silvery  colour. 

3402.  Arc  they  pink  in  the  llesh  ? — Oh  yes. 

3403.  Don’t  you  find  a difference  in  the  part  of  the 
lake  that  has  a boggy  bottom? — Yes. 

3-104.  A material  difference  in  the  colour? — Yes,  but 
there  is  nob  much  of  it. 

340-5.  And  you  say  they  all  spawn  up  this  stream  and 
not  in  the  shallows  and  sandy  places? — I have  not 
seen  any  there. 

3406.  Because  there  are  some  lakes  where  they  do  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  might  do  so  there,  because  there  is  at 
the  outfall  of  the  little  river  a considerable  space  of 
sandy  ground,  and  one  sees  the  fry  always  on  the 
sands ; but  I think  the  fish  always  go  up. 

3407.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  all  those  lakes 
were  properly  stocked  with  trout,  and  provision  made 
for  people  coming  to  fish,  it  would  be  of  great  value 
as  a source  of  wealth  to  this  country? — Yes. 

3408.  Fully  as  great  as  any  salmon  fishing? — Oh, 

certainly.  For  the  past  few  years  I have  been  in  the 
habit  of  letting  the  fishing  in  Sessiagh  lake.  I was 
away  so  much,  and'  strangers  whom  I did  not  know  at 
all  used  to  write  to  me  for  permission,  and  I began 
to  find  it  rather  a nuisance,  so  that  I finally  arranged 
that  anyone  should  fish  there  on  payment  of  a small 
sum  each  per  day;  and  that  brings  in  a very  nice 
little  income.  _ . 

3409.  And  you  don’t  let  too  many  people  fish  in  it  ?— 
It  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  three 
boats  on  the  lake,  and  one  boat  I reserve  for  myself. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  for  a few  months  in  the  year. 

3410.  Of  course,  that  shows  what  could  be  done  on 
other  lakes  of  the  country? — Oh,  certainly.  I don't 
see  any  reason  at  all  why  that  should  not  be  done. 
Within  my  district  there  are  a great  many  lakes. 

3411.  And  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  riparian 
tenants  who  were  to  become  owners  they  might  divide 
the  profits?— They  might  ; but  I should  think  it  might 
be  better  done  by  organisation  through  a committee 
acting  together  rather  than  by  each  man. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3412.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  country  round 
Sessiagh  is  limestone? — Yes. 

3413.  So  that  I think  you  can  hardly  argue  from 
your  success  in  Sessiagh  to  what  would  happen  if  you 
put  the  same  class  of  eyed  ova  in  the  other  lakes  as 
we  know  you  put  there? — I quite  agree.  I stated 
that  I was  in  many  ways  exceptionally  fortunate. 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

3414.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  and  as  a matter  of 
business,  that  lake  should  produce,  and  does  produce 
quite  a considerable  little  income,  does  it  not ? — Yes; 
being  a leaseholder  I have  confidence  in  telling  you. 
I think  it  has  been  producing  on  the  average  about 
£10  to  £15  a year  net. 

3415.  And  I suppose  the  capital  expenditure  re- 
quired to  produce  this  supply  of  fish  would  not  be 
very  much? — No;  if  I had  not  made  the  original  mis- 
take of  putting  in  the  rainbows  it  would  have  been 
the  very  same  as  the  cost  of  the  eyed  ova.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  eyed  ova  I.  have  forgotten  now,  but  I 
think  that  cost  me  £10  or  £12. 

3410.  That  is  to  say,  in  your  opinion  there  would 
be  a reasonable  chance  for  a sum  of  £10  or  £20  of 
creating  a fishery  which  might  bring  in  annually  a 
very  handsome  percentage  on  the  outlay? — Certainly, 
in  any  reasonably  good  circumstances. 

3417.  As  a business  proposition? — Yes. 

3418.  And,  of  course,  your  letting  is  rather  typical, 
is  it  not,  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  not  a question  of 
letting  to  an  individual  tenant,  but  it  is  a letting  to 
people  going  into  the  neighbourhood  for  fishing,  or 
both  shooting  and  fishing? — That  is  so. 

3419.  So  that  in  that  sense  it  is  a model  of  what 

might  be  done  to  increase  the  general  attractiveness 
of  the  country  to  tourists? — Yes,  I believe  that  might 
have  been  so  if  people  had  really  gone  on  looking  after 
the  Creeslough  lakes 

3420.  Where  fish  naturally  grow'  well  ? — But  it  was 
not  v'orth  my  while  really  to  bother  about  it. 

3421.  It  might  quite  possibly  be  not  worth  while  to 
put  fish  into  Lough  Fern,  where  they  do  not  grow  very 
well  at  any  time;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  very  well  to  put  fish  into  a place  like  Lough  Keel, 
where  they  do  naturally  grow  well? — Yes.  Of  course, 
one  has  a difficulty  in  the  older  fish  which  may  not 
give  the  results  hoped  for. 

3422.  You  say  accurately  that  there  was  in  your 
lake  a very  considerable  number  of  large  fish  at  a 
time  when  there  was  also  a lot  of  the  small  fish? — Oh, 
yes,  undoubtedly,  there  were  the  rainbows. 

3423.  And  also  large  brown  trout? — Oh,  yes,  there 
were  some  few. 

3424.  Still  I remember  quite  well  catching  very 
large  trout  in  the  time  when  there  were  plenty  of 
small  ones  also? — Yes. 

3425.  So  that  the  natural  increase  more  than 
covered  the  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  trout? — 
Yes.  I think  the  big  trout  were  a very  small  per- 
centage at  that  time. 

Dr.  Mdhaffy. 

3426.  Had  you  the  salrno  ferox  ? — No. 

3427.  That  does  not  exist  up  there? — No,  I never 
heard'  of  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

3428.  Has  any  experiment  such  as  the  one  that  you 
have  tried  been  made  by  anyone  in  this  district? — 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

I rather  think  Mrs.  Adair  has  put  a number  of  trout 
into  Glenveigh.  I have  rather  an  impression  that  she 
put  in  some  rainbow's  among  others. 

3429.  And  the  salmon  go  tip  in  that  lake  too  '< — Yes. 
I don’t  know  whether  you  have  had  the  evidence 
elsewhere,  but  I have  been  told  in  regard  to  the  rain- 
bows that  in  some  lake  that  they  drained  off  they 
found  big  lanky  fish  dead  at  the  bottom  in  the  mud. 

3430.  If  they  cannot  get  to  the  sea  they  must 
commit  suicide? — I should  think  they  probably  did 
for  want  of  suitable  feeding.  The  one  thing  which 
seems  clear  is,  that  w'hether  they  get  aw'ay  to  sea  or 
not,  they  tend  to  disappear.  Perhaps,  when  they 
cannot  get  to  the  sea,  they  die  off  after  a few'  years. 

Dr.  Mdhaffy. 

3431.  In  Glenveigh  there  is  plenty  of  way  down? — 
There  is  plenty  of  way  down.  But  in  Norw  ay  are  there 
not  land-locked  sea  trout? 

Mr.  Green. 

3432.  Yes,  and  land-locked  salmon  has  been  tried  in 
Ireland  here  too.  Of  course,  your  lake  now  is  fn  the 
very  best  time  that  it  can  be.  Those  trout  have 
multiplied  and  grown  to  be  a fair-sized  trout  now? — 
Yes. 

3433.  And  did  you  ever  think  of  this,  that  the  his- 
tory of  that  lake  w'ould  be  that  they  would  go  on- 
multiplying  and  reducing  in  size  till  the  lake  got 
crowded  with  small  trout? — Yes,  that  might  happen. 

3434.  Of  course,  if  they  don’t  keep  dowm  the  num- 
bers that  will  happen? — Oh,  yes,  I don’t  think  they 
at  present  show  any  sign  of  it. 

3435.  Sessiagh  is  in  its  prime  now? — Yes.  We  have 
got  brown  trout  there  nearly  seven  pounds  weight. 
That  was  some  years  ago,  but  another  big  fellow  was 
brought  to  the  landing  net  this  year.  Unhappily  the 
net  was  too  small  for  him  and  he  was  lost. 

3436.  There  was  no  experiment  like  what  you  have 
tried,  of  a similar  character,  tried  in  any  of  the 
granite  lakes  that  you  know  of? — I think  Glenveigh 
is  granite.  Otherwise  I don’t  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3437.  Is  there  a natural  rise  of  the  fly  in  your 
lake? — Yes,  I think  there  is,  but  I don’t  know  what 
became  of  it  this  year.  We  did  not  see  any  this  year 
at  all. 

3438.  What  is  the  height  of  the  lake  above  the  sea, 
is  it  thirty  feet? — I should  think  it  was  more.  Oh, 
yes,  I think  it  is  more  than  thirty  feet.  It  must  be 
more  than  that. 

Dr.  Mdhaffy. 

3439.  The  big  trout  with  you,  those  seven-pound 
things,  are  they  caught  with  the  fly? — No,  neither  of 
these  were.  I don’t  think  we  have  ever  caught  any- 
thing with  the  fly  above  three  and'  a-lialf  to  four 
pounds. 


Mb.  Michael  McNelis,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3449.  Mr.  McNelis,  where  do  you  live? — I live  at 
Glenties. 

3441.  In  the  town  of  Glenties? — In  the  town  of 
Glenties. 

3442.  You,  I think,  either  own,  or  lease,  or  rent 
some  fishing? — My  brother  does. 

3443.  How  do  you  become  interested  in  this  matter, 
are  you  a tenant  having  land  on  the  banks  of_  the 
river? — Well,  we  have  land  adjoining  and  abutting 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  the  Tredennick  estate. 
Wo  are  tenant  purchasers. 

3444.  Are  you  one  of  the  tenants  who  purchased  on 
the  Tredennick  estate? — Yes. 

3445.  Then  you  are  one  of  those  referred  to  by  Canon 
MacFadden  as  having  entered  into  this  arrangement, 
you  are  one  of  the  40? — Yes. 

3446.  Well,  you  have  not  yet  let  your  river  this 
year? — Wo  have  only  a lease  of  it  from  the  late  Gene- 
ral Tredennick. 


Chairman — contin  ued. 

3447.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  estuary  ? — Yes, 
of  the  Owentucker. 

3448.  What  do  you  wish  to  tell  us? — The  statement 
that  I wish  to  make  is  pretty  general.  I cannot 
understand  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  preserving 
the  inland  fisheries  of  Ireland,  except  one,  namely, 
that  when  the  tenants  purchase  their  holdings  either 
through  the  Irish  Land  Commission  or  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  each  individual  tenant  should  share  and 
participate  in  the  benefits  derived  from  the  fishery 
and  sporting  rights.  This  would  be  the  means  and 
the  only  way  of  raising  a general  feeling  against 
poaching.  The  idea  of  giving  to  each  tenant  owning 
land  abutting  the  banks  of  the  rivers  seems  to  be 
absurd,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : First,  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  when  buying  the  Tredennick 
estate  bought  the  entire  estate  at  a fixed  sum,  and  the 
tenants  who  did  not  own  land  abutting  on  the  river 
became  security  for  the  entire  portions,  and  conse- 
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Chairman — continued. 

quently  should  participate  in  the  profits  derived  from 
the  sporting  rights.  Secondly,  in  case  the  sporting 
rights  of  any  estate  purchased  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  did  not  form  an  asset  as  security,  the 
Irish  Land  Commission  or  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  Would  not  possibly  complete  the  purchase. 
Thirdly,  when  the  tenants  would  all  have  a mutual 
interest  vested  in  a committee  they  would  take  a 
greater  part  in  preserving  the  sporting  rights. 

9449.  Now,  Mr.  MeNelis,  I understand  from  your 
statement  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  when  an  estate 
through  which  a river  runs  is  purchased  all  the  tenants 
of  the  estate,  whether  their  holdings  abut  on  the  river 
or  not,  should  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  river? — 
Certainly. 

3450.  Of  course,  you  have  an  illustration  close  to 
Glenties  of  the  pooling  of  sporting  and  fishing 
rights? — Yes. 

3451.  For  the  benefit  of  all  the  tenants  on  the 
estate? — Yes. 

3452.  But  supposing  there  was  no  sporting  rights, 
and  fishing  rights  only,  and  that  the  tenants  inland 
derived  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  fishing,  do  you 
think  still  that  they  ought  to  get  a share  of  the  profits 
of  the  fishing? — Yes. 

3453.  That  is  the  arrangement  that  was  made  on  the 
Tredenniek  estate? — Yes. 

3454.  And  that  arrangement  you  appear  to  object 
to? — Yes. 

3455.  That  was  a matter  for  the  tenants  themselves, 
though.  The  question  of  arrangement  was  not  dic- 
tated by  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — Oh,  it  was. 

3456.  Not  dictated  by  them? — Possibly  not. 

3457.  What  occurred  there  was  that  the  landlord 
was  paid  a certain  sum  for  the  fishing  rights  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board? — What  the  tenants  under- 
stood was  that  they  bought  the  entire  estate  from 
General  Tredenniek  at  a fixed  sum,  including  the 
sporting  rights,  and  that  for  some  reason  or  another 
they  sub-let  the  sporting  rights,  or  sold  them  by  lease 
to  Canon  MacFadden.  That  is  the  impression. 

3458.  I don’t  think  that  impression  is  very  correct? 
— No,  I don’t  think  it  is.  1 have  learned  so  since. 

3459.  I want  to  correct  you  about  it.  The  Com- 
gested  Districts  Board  purchased  the  estate  from 
General  Tredenniek? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

3460.  And  they  also  purchased,  entirely  as  a sepa- 
rate entity,  the  fishing  rights? — Yes,  so  I heard. 

3461.  And  for  the  fishing  rights  they  paid  a sum  of 
£400?— £400,  yes. 

3461a.  You  are  aware  of  that? — Yes,  I am  quite 
aware  of  it. 

3462.  And  then  as  regards  those  fishing  rights,  they 

were  approached  by  Canon  MacFadden,  on  behalf  of 
the  tenants,  to  pay  £400  to  the  Board  and  become 
possessed  of  the  rights? — The  fishing  rights  on  the 
Owentueker  and  Oweueea  rivers  are  a difficulty,  inas- 
much as  there  are  three 

3463.  Don’t  mind  about  that,  but  confine  yourself 
to  the  Tredenniek  estate.  You  are  one  of  the  ITeden- 
niek  tenants.  That  is  your  interest  in  it? — Yes. 

3464.  Canon  MacFadden  said  that  he  would  pay 
£400  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  who  bounded  the  river  ? 
—Yes. 

3465.  And  that  was  done,  and  the  tenants  abutting 
on  the  river  have  pooled  their  rights,  and  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  provided  the  £400  was  paid 
them,  did  not  care  who  was  in  the  pool.  So  now  you 
have  the  rights  of  that.  I don’t  know  whether  there 
is  any  other  matter  that  you  wish  to  speak  of.  There 
is  another  estate  there  where  there  are  valuable  shoot- 
ing rights  as  well  as  valuable  fishing  rights? — Yes. 

3466.  And  in  that  case  the  tenants  on  the  whole 
estate  have  pooled,  and  you  heard  the  evidence? — l 
did  not  hear  all  the  evidence. 

3467.  Well,  the  evidence  was  given? — That  is  the 
Gweebarra  river.  I know  the  district,  and  I know 
all  about  it.  It  has  the  Irwin  estate  on  one  side  and 
the  Marquis  Conyngham’s  estate  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Green. 

3468.  It  was  the  Irwin  tenants  that  contested  it? — 
Witness — The  Invin  tenants  have  contested  the 
thing? 

Chairman. 

3469.  They  have  contested  the  thing  in  litigation, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  substance.  Witness — And 
the  other  tenants  when  they  purchase  on  the  Marquis 
Conyngham’s  estate  want  the  same. 

3470.  They  have  not  arrived  at  that? — Witness — 
That  is  a matter  of  litigation. 


Me.  Abraham  Manning,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3471.  You  are  agent  of  Lord  Leitrim? — Yes. 

3472.  And  you  know  the  object  with  which  this 
Committee  is  visiting  this  part  of  Donegal? — Yes. 

3473.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  how  Lord  Leitrim  is 
interested,  and  what  you  have  to  say  and  any  sugges- 
tions you  have  to  make  with  reference  to  our  business 
here  to-day,  and  just  give  it  to  us  in  your  own  words? 
— Yes.  Well,  first  you  want  to  know  as  regards  Bord 
Leitrim’s  interest. 

3474.  Yes.  Are  you  a Conservator  for  this  dis- 
trict?— I am.  To  begin  with,  Lord  Leitrim  lias  all 
the  waters  on  his  estate  reserved,  all  the  fishing 
reserved. 

3475.  Has  Lord  Leitrim  sold  his  estate  or  portion 
of  it? — None  of  it. 

3476.  Well,  he  has  reserved  all  the  fishing  on  his 
estate  ? — Yes. 

3477.  There  is  no  talk  about  sale  of  his  estate,  is 
there? — Well,  there  is  talk  for  a long  time.  We  can- 
not get  the  tenants  to  buy. 

3478.  Now,  what  rivers  are  on  Lord  Leitrim’s 
estate? — You  mean  salmon  rivers? 

3479.  Yes? — Then  only  the  one.  Well,  I may  mention 
two.  One  is  the  Lackagh,  one  side  of  the  Lackagh. 
The  other  side  belongs  to  Lady  Stewart  Bam,  and  it 
is  the  best,  of  course ; and  the  Owenheny  right  on  up 
to  Glenveigh. 

3480.  Now,  has  Lord  Leitrim  the  entire  length  of 
this  river  on  one  side,  or  do  other  properties  come  in 
above  or  below  him? — Well,  yes,  I should  say  the 
entire  length,  because  it  belongs  entirely  to  Lady 
Stewart  Bam  and  Lord  Leitrim,  as  a several  fishery. 

3481.  Are  there  spawning  tributaries  higher  up  than 
the  portion  of  the  river  which  belong^,  to  Lord 
Leitrim. 5 —Yes;  soveral  run  up  into  either  side. 


Chairman — continued . 

3482.  Do  salmon  spawn  in  the  river  Lord  Leitrim 
possesses? — Yes. 

3483.  But  they  also  go  up  to  spawn,  I believe  ? — As 
far  as  Glenveigh  Castle  and  above  Glenveigh  Castle. 

3484.  Do  those  tributaries  run  through  several  pro- 
perties?— Yes,  they  do. 

3485.  And,  of  course,  Lord  Leitrim  is  highly  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  fish  on  those  properties? — 
Yes. 

3486.  Have  those  properties  been  sold  or  are  they 
in  process  of  sale? — No,  I don’t  think  any  of  them  are. 

3487.  Are  the  efforts  of  the  Conservators  successful 
in  preserving  the  spawning  fish  going  up  into  those 
tributaries? — Yes,  fairly. 

3488.  They  have  succeeded  fairly  well? — Fairly  well. 
I think  that  this  compares  very  favourably  with  any 
fishery. 

3489.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  the  spawning  fish  dis- 
turbed or  killed? — Well,  I have  no  ground  for  saying 
so.  I think  a little  has  been  done  possibly  within  the 
last  couple  of  years  where  keepers  disagreed  among 
themselves — water-keepers. 

3490.  Water  bailiffs? — Yes. 

3491.  How  do  you  mean — those  employed  by  the 
Conservators  or  those  employed  by  the  owners?— Em- 
ployed by  the  Conservators. 

3492.  And  why  did  the  Conservators  allow  their 
bailiffs  to  disagree? — Well,  they  took  steps.  To  begin 
with,  the  cause  of  it  was  the  loss  of  a keeper  who  had 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  Conservators  for  forty 
years  or  so.  He  died,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  and  the  son  did  not  agree  as  well  as  his  father 
with  his  companions. 

3493.  He  was  too  active? — I don’t  know  whether  he 
was  too  active  or  too  active-minded,  rather. 
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Mr.  Green. 

3494.  They  took  revenge,  then,  on  one  another  by 
poaching  salmon? — I don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
asked  the  young  man,  and  he  admitted  that  this  thing 
took  place,  and  I said' — “ Do  you  know  the  night  it 
occurred?”  “I  do,”  he  said.  “And  where  were 
you  that  night?  ” said  I,  and  he  said — “ Well,  it 
happened  not  to  be  my  night  out,  and  if  I had  been 
out  it  would  not  have  occurred.” 

3495.  And  you  think  lie  was  not  out  officially  that 
night? — Oh,  he  admitted  he  was  not.  He  was  not. 
They  take  their  turn,  I believe. 

Chairman. 

3496.  Is  this  river  of  Lord  Leitrim’s  let? — No. 

3497.  Does  he  fish  it  himself? — Well,  he  fishes  it 
himself,  and  guests  stopping  at  his  hotel  fish  it. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3498.  Rosapenna? — Rosapenna. 

Chairman. 

3499.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  river  netted? — No. 

3500.  Is  there  any  netting  in  the  estuary? — It  was 
netted  up  to  about  four  or  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I 
could  not  exactly  say.  It  was  netted  always  regu- 
larly, but  latterly  the  drift  netting  was  telling  so 
much  upon  the  fish  that  we,  saw  that  there  would  be 
no  sport  if  we  did  not  stop  it. 

3501.  You  stopped  the  netting  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river? — Stopped  netting  altogether  for  the  sake  of 
the  sport. 

3502.  You  have  had  experience  of  this  river  for  a 
long  time? — Yes,  I had  the  management  of  it  during 
the  time  it  was  netted  for  twelve  years. 

3503.  Are  the  fish  as  numerous  as  they  used  to  be, 
or  is  the  fishing  as  good  on  the  river  as  it  used  to  be? — 
Well,  I think  it  is,  but  it  is  due  to  stopping  the  net 
fishing.  If  the  net  fishing  went  on  as  it  used  to,  I 
believe  it  would  not  be  as  good. 

3504.  To  what  is  the  decline  attributable,  so  far  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Manning? — To  the  large  quantity  of 
salmon  taken  at  sea. 

3505.  In  the  drift  nets? — In  the  drift  nets. 

3506.  As  compared  with  formerly? — Yes. 

3507.  And  you  think  that  has  more  to  do  with  it 
than  the  destruction  of  spawning  fish? — Oh,  yes,  I 
think  so. 

3508.  Upon  what  portion  of  the  coast  now  is  the  drift 
net  fishing  carried  on  that  interferes  with  your  river? 
— Well,  between  Malin  Head  and  Sheephaven,  and 
then  I should  say  round  possibly  as  far  as  Gweedore, 
round  Horn  Head. 

3509.  The  drift  net  fishing  in  all  that  space,  you 
think,  affects  your  river? — Oh,  yes,  I think  so. 

3510.  The  Conservators,  of  course,  licence  these 
drift  nets? — Oh,  yes. 

3511.  And  we  were  told  over  and  over  again  that 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  length? — No. 

3512.  Do  you  think  there  should  be? — Oh,  I think 

3513.  What  length  would  you  say? — Well,  I would 
say  that  a couple  of  hundred  yards  would  be  enough. 

3514.  Long  enough? — Long  enough.  Of  course,  I 
have  not  much  experience  of  this,  but  I know  that 
with  those  enormous  lengths  that  are  used  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  fish  to  escape. 

3515.  Well,  they  have  now  nets  1,000  yards  long, 
and  some  of  them  1,500? — Oh,  yes,  I believe  so. 

3516.  Of  course,  the  weekly  close  time  is  observed? — 
Yes. 

3517.  What  do  the  Conservators  do  to  secure  that 

the  weekly  close  time  shall  be  observed? — Till  the 
last  couple  of  years  we  employed  patrol  steamers,  and 
latterly,  in  the  last  two  years,  we  employ  a motor 
boat  and  local  boats.  My  experience  is  that  we  are 
not  doing  as  well  as  when  we  had  the  steamer.  The 
small  boats  are  not  able  to  cope 

3518.  The  row-boats  are  not  able? — No. 

3519.  What  about  the  motor  boat? — Of  course,  the 
motor  boat  cannot  go  all  round  the  whole  district  of 
Letterkenny,  but  on  the  portion  _ that  it  is  on,  I be- 
lieve they  are  coping  more  with  the  cases  of  poaching. 

3520.  You  only  hire  the  motor  boat? — Yes,  hire  it 
for  about  six  weeks, 


Chairman — continued. 

3521.  At  a-  lump  sum? — At  a lump  sum. 

3522.  Are  they  under  any  obligation  now  to  give 
their  whole  time  or  so  many  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four? — We  put  on  a couple  of  keepers  of  our  own. 

3523.  On  the  boat? — Ob,  yes. 

3524.  And  is  there  a keeper  of  your  own  in  each  one 
of  the  rowing  boats?— Well,  they  are  all  our  own 
keepers.. 

3525.  They  are  all  yours? — Yes. 

3526.  And  they  are  only  wanted  in  the  weekly  close 
time,  is  not  that  it?— Except  to  see  that  no  one  is 
fishing  without  a licence.  Generally  in  the  weekly 
close  time.  But  unfortunately  their  boats  are  not 
able  to  go  where  those  fishing  boats  go,  and  of  course, 
as  a rule,  the  keepers  are  not  as  good  seamen.  We 
can’t  get  them. 

3527.  They  only  go  out  in  fine  weather? — I am  talk- 
ing of  my  experience  of  Sheephaven  and  round 
Mullaghmore  Head  and  Horn  Head. 

3528.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a very  important  matter 
for  the  business  of  the  Conservators  that  they  should 
have  a fair  income? — Yes,  their  funds  are  pretty 
plenty. 

3529.  If  this  drift  net  fishing  in  excess  is  the  cause 
of  ruining  your  river,  of  course  that  is  a very  im- 
portant matter  for  angling  interests  and  the  fishing 
industry  altogether? — It  is. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3530.  With  regard  to  the  net  fishing  in  Lackagh 
Bay,  do_you  remember  that  there  was  a law  suit  be- 
tween the  late  Lord  Leitrim  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Horn  Head? — I heard  of  it.  It  was  before  my  time. 

3531.  There  must  be  somebody  who  remembers  it. 
It  resulted  in  a very  heavy  fine  on  Mr.  Stewart? — I 
beg  your  pardon ; I remember  it. 

3532.  Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  nets  Mr. 
Stewart  used  then? — Bag  nets.  He  had  a licence  to 
put  on  two  nets  at  certain  places,  and  he  removed 
one  to  a different  place  where  it  was  able  to  catch 
more  fish,  and  that  is  what  the  late  Earl  took  him 
up  for. 

3533.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  carried  off  a great 
quantity  of  fish  and  damaged  the  Lackagh  fishery  by 
striking  the  course  of  the  salmon  round  Horn  Head  ? — 
Yes. 

3534.  Rod  fishing  on  the  Lackagh  has  not  been  as 
good  of  recent  years  as  it  used  to  be? — Well,  after 
that  law-suit  we  net  fished  it  for  some  four  or  five 
years. 

3535.  With  regard  now  to  the  sea  trout,  I have  not 
fished  it  lately,  but  I hear  the  sea-trout  fishing  is 
nothing  like  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  Have  you  any 
reason  to  give  for  that? — No;  it  should  be  better. 

3536.  Glen  Lough  was  rather  a famous  lake  for  sea 
trout,  both  ends  of  it? — Yes.  It  should  be  better, 
because  I am  told  that  when  we  were  netting  salmon 
we  got  a good  deal. 

3537.  That  is  some  years  ago,  but  since  that  have 
you  heard  of  good  sea  trout  fishing  there? — Well,  I 
never  heard  that  it  was  either  declining  or  improv- 
ing. I may  tell  you  that  I am  not  a-  fisherman  myself 
and  have  not  any  experience  of  that  kind'. 

3538.  It  is  said  that  the  fish  do  not  rise  to  the  fly 
in  June  or  July  at  all  as  well  as  they  used? — I am  not 
able  to  answer  that. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

3539.  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  the  length  of 
the  drift  net  should  be  limited  to  200  yards? — Yv  ell, 
about  200,  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 

3540.  May  I ask  you,  have  you  any  practical  experi- 
ence of  it? — Oh,  no,  I have  not.  I have  said  so  to 
this  gentleman. 

3541.  Do  you  know  whether  the  drift  net  fishing  is 
carried  on  inside  Sheephaven  Bay  or  outside  in  the 
free  water? — Oh,  it  is  outside,  I should  say.  There 
is  a limit.  They  cannot  come  in  only  a certain  dis- 
tance. 

3542.  I think  yon  are  wrong  about  that,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  would  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
drift  net  fishermen,  generally  speaking,  fish  outside 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  altogether,  in  the  open  sea 
practically?— Yes. 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

3543.  And  do  you  seriously  suggest  tliat  the  men 
should  go  and  fish  for  salmon  with  a drift  net  200 
yards  long  in  the  broad  Atlantic?— Well,  I suggest 
that  the  nets  should  be  shorter  than  they  are,  but  I 
have  no  experience,  I may  tell  you. 

3544.  But  if  I might  say  so,  I think  it  is  an  un- 
fortunate tiling  that  in  a matter  like  this,  a sugges- 
tion should  com©  from  one  of  the  Conservators  which 
is  wholly  impracticable.  Do  you  know  the  limit  im- 
posed for  enclosed  waters  like  the  mouth  of  the  Black- 
water? — No,  I do  not,  but  I certainly  say  that  there 
should  be  some  limit. 

3545.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  would  not  like  to  see 
nets  of  3,000  yards’  length  being  fished? — No. 

3546.  There  I should  agree  with  you. 


Mr.  Green. 

3547.  Then  none  of  Lord  Leitrim’s  lands  has  been 
sold  to  tenants  yet? — No. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

3548.  So  that  the  question  is  not  pending  that  we 
are  inquiring  into? — Lord  Leitrim  is  taking  steps 
now  to  try  to  sell  it  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

3549.  And’  have  any  bargains  been  made  about- 
sporting  rights  or  anything  of  that  sort? — Not  yet. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3550.  About  those  bag  nets  of  Stewart,  of  Horn 
Head,  does  anyone  know  what  area  they  covered — 
were  they  very  long  nets  ? — 

3551.  Mr.  Flattery — 83  yards. 

Mr.  Green. 

3552.  Does  not  Lord  Leitrim  own  part  of  the  Len- 
nan? — Yes;  the  estate  lies  along  part  of  the  Lennan, 
between  the  upper  end  of  Lough  Fern  and  right  on  a 
considerable  distance  up. 

3553.  Does  Lord  Leitrim  claim  fishing  rights  on  the 
Lennan? — He  never  claimed  the  right,  but  he  exer- 
cises the  right. 


Dr.  John  Patterson,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3554.  You  are  a medical  doctor? — Yes. 

3555.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators of  the  Letterkenny  District? — Yes. 

3556.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — Yes;  I fish 
a lot. 

3557.  Now,  you  know  the  object  with  which  we  are 
here  ? — Yes. 

3558.  We  would  like  to  have  from  you  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  or  any  statement  of  facts  that  you 
think  will  bear  upon  our  business  here? — Yes.  So  far 
as  riparian  ownership  is  concerned,  we  cannot  consider 
it,  because  there  are  no  riparian  proprietors  on  our 
river  yet,  though  Sir  Harry  Stewart  has  sold  his 
estate. 

3559.  You  say  that  upon  the  river  Lennan  there  are 
not  any  riparian  owners? — Except  that  Sir  Harry 
Stewart  has  sold  his  estate,  but  it  may  be  a long  time 
before  the  tenants  would  have  vested  rights.  He  has 
sold'  his  sporting  rights.  His  rights  extend  only 
about  a mile  up  the  river.  With  regard  to  sea  fish- 
ing, we  have  employed  boats,  as  Mr.  Manning  told 
you,  for  years,  and  they  did  pretty  well,  but  in  spite 
of  them  we  always  found  that  there  was  illegal  fishing 
going  on  on  the  coast,  and  we  were  only  able  to  employ 
one  steamer  to  patrol,  and  it-  is  a large  district.  But 
we  have  now  given  it  up  and  put  on  this  motor  boat 
and  are  employing  local  boats ; and  last  year"  we  had 
not  any  reports  of  illegal  fishing — not  much  to  speak 
of — but  this  year  we  have  had  distinct  evidence  of  a 
good  deal,  even  when  we  have  the  motor  boat. 

3560.  Well,  about  breach  of  the  law  in  the  weekly 

close  time? — Yes.  I think  it  was  Saturday  evening 

last— Saturday  night  or  Saturday  evening — that  there 
were  twenty  to  thirty  boats  out  certainly,  and  they 
made  a good  haul  of  fish,  and  the  motor  boat  was  out 
of  gear  it  appears,  but  in  any  case  it  was  not  of  any 
practical  service.  Whether  they  knew  where  it  was 
going  to  be  or  not  I don’t  know,  but  there  was  a lot 
of  fish  taken ; and,  speaking  as  one  of  the  Conservators, 
I say  that  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  give  us  some  help,  and  that  they  might 
very  well  supply  motor  boats  here  and  there  to  the 
Coastguard',  who  have  very  little  to  do  and  who  might 
help  a gj;eat  deal  in  patrolling  the  coast,  because  we 
could  not  afford  to  do  it  of  ourselves  at  all.  We 
could  not  afford  to  put  on  a powerful  steamer.  And 
we  also  think  that  the  police  ought  to  give  us  more 
help.  They  do  give  us  a good  deal  of  help,  but  I think 
they  might  give  us  more.  We  have  given  them  a num- 
ber of  free  salmon  licences  in  the  hopes  of  encouraging 
them  to  help  us,  and  so  they  do  to  a great  extent, 
but  I think  they  might  do  more.  Well,  there  are 
several  questions  that  your  Secretary  sent  me  to  put 
before  you,  but  a great  many  of  them  do  not  refer  to 
the  Lennan  river  at  all. 

3561.  I do  not  want  you  to  confine  your  observations 
to  the  Lennan  river  alone,  but  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators  I want  you  to  speak  generally 
of  the  whole  district  over  which  your  Conservators 
have  jurisdiction? — Well,  on  the  question  as  to  the 


Chairman — continued. 

part  that  the  Board  of  Conservators  take  in  the  pre- 
servation and  development  of  the  fishery,  we  would 
be  quite  disposed  to  spend  a good  deal  of  money  in 
helping  the  riparian  owners  to  preserve  their  rights 
if  the)'  once  were  acquired ; and  with  regard  to  poach- 
ing, I think,  really,  that  local  men  are,  at  all  events, 
not  very  good.  There  are  a good  many  of  them  that 
do  their  duty  as  well  as  they  can,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient,  and  they  are  rather  afraid,  I should  say; 
and  I think  in  addition  to  having  them  we  should 
employ  perhaps  every  15  or  16  or  20  miles  an  out- 
sider and  pay  him  a really  good  wag©  so  that  it  would 
be  worth  his  while  to  spend  his  whole  time.  For  the 
amounts  that  we  are  paying  our  men  they  could  not 
afford  to  spend  their  whole  time,  and'  they  only  give 
a certain  proportion  of  their  time  for  the  money  that 
we  give  them.  But  I think  we  could  very  well  afford 
to  employ  outsiders.  Some  of  those  young  men  could 
do  the  whole  river  from  Ramelton  to  Gartan,  and  we 
could  afford  to  give  each  £40  or  £50  a year  and  make 
it  worth  his  while. 

3562.  Are  the  attendances  at  your  meetings  pretty 
full? — Well,  fairly. 

3563.  How  many  members  have  you  at  present? — 
Twelve.  I am  not  alluding  to  the  ex-officio  members. 

3564.  We  want  ex-officio  and  all.  There  were 
twelve,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  about  three  of 
them,  and  you  have  now  nine? — Nine,  and  we  have 
really  very  few  ex-officio  members. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3565.  The  question  is,  how  many  attend? — I don’t 
know  that  we  would  ever  have  an  average  of  more 
than  five  or  six  attending. 

Chairman. 

3566.  Well,  the  rest  don’t  appear  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  it? — Not  much  interest,  not  as  much  as  they 
should,  I think.  Sir  Harry  Stewart,  or  at  least  his 
agent,  did  try  the  rainbows  in  the  small  lake  of  his, 
but  they  disappeared  in  some  way. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3567.  Where  is  that  lake? — It  is  a little  lake  about 
a mile  or  a mile  and  a-half  out  of  Ramelton  as  you 
go  by  the  lower  road  to  Milford ; and  they  were 
tried,  and  for  a year  or  so  they  took  and  then  ceased 
to  take,  and  some  people  think  they  go  to  the  bottom 
and'  become  bottom  feeders.  We  got  a lot  of  small 
trout,  just  with  rod  and  lino,  five  or  six  hundred,  I 
should  think,  from  the  river  Lennan  itself,  and  we 
kept  them  in  boxes  and  put  them  into  that  small 
lake,  and  they  have  increased  in  size  enormously  and 
grown  very  well,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  agent  or 
sub-agent  for  Sir  Harry  Stewart  at  the  time,  did  it 
and  it  succeeded  very  well. 
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Dr.  John  Patterson — continued. 


[Kilmacrena.w 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

3568.  Have  you  fished  that  lake  lately?— Mr. 
Hamilton  and  his  brother  have  fished  it  and  got  good 
baskets. 

3569.  Well,  of  course,  no  heavy  trout  will  take  in 
it,  but  it  was  a very  cheap  experiment;  it  cost  vei-y 
little? — It  cost  nothing  at  all,  indeed. 

3570.  And  there  are  two  lakes  that  have  been 
turned  into  fish  lakes? — Yes. 


3571.  And  what  trout  did  they  put  in?— The  Len- 
uan  trout  caught  in  the  Lennan.  We  caught  them 
with  the  fly,  and  took  them  off  the  fly  without  hurting 
them,  and  put  them  into  boxes  floating  in  the  water, 
and  we  kept  them  there  till  we  had  a certain  number. 

3572.  Are  there  not  many  other  lakes  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood where  that  might  be  tried?— There  are  a 
good  many.  Of  course,  that  lake  is  in  connection 
with  the  sea,  more  or  less.  It  is  a long  way  down,  but 
there  is  a small  stream  running  out  to  sea. 

^3573.  Do  you  know  of  sea  trout  ever  coming  up? — 

3574.  Could  there  be  a way  made  for  sea  trout? — 
There  could,  except  that  there  is  a mill  and  a mill 


3575.  A mill  with  a dam  is  a great  difficulty.  Is  it 
not  your  opinion  that  if  we  had  a number  of  those 
lakes  with  trout  in  them  it  would  be  a great  source 
of  wealth  to  the  country? — Yes. 


■Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

3576.  A great  many  people  w-ould  come  and  hire  a 
cottage  by  a lake  of  that  kind?— Yes. 

3577.  And  you  have  not  thought  of  taking  the  big 
Lough  Keel  trout  from  the  lake  and  putting  them 
into  the  small  lake? — No.  I have  been  driving  bv 
these  two  lakes  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  I 
h?v®  never  seen  the  break  of  a trout  on  either 
of  them,  and  the  tenants  around  told  me  there 
was  no  fish  in  them,  and  it  was  then  Mr. 
Hamilton  thought  he  would  put  in  rainbows,  and  he 
got  fry  and  put  them  in,  and,  as  I said,  they  did  very 
well.  Well,  no  one  had  tried  those  lakes  or  fished 
them  for  a year  after  they  put  in  the  rainbow  trout, 
and  then  some  people  who  were  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood went  out  to  try  them,  and  in  addition  to 
getting  rainbows  they  got  some  very  large  brown 
trout,  up  to  two  and  three  pounds,  which  had  been 
m the  lake  all  the  time  and  never  shown.  Well,  there 
must  be  a lot  more  of  those  brown  trout  yet.  They  do 
not_seem  to  have  done  much  harm  to  the  small  ones. 

3578.  Is  there  any  method  that  you  could  suggest 
for  the  improvement  of  those  lakes— is  there  any 
public  body  that  could  put  ova  or  something  or  other 
into  those  lakes? — I am  sure  we  could  not  do  it  as  a 
Board  at  all. 


Mr.  Robert  Corscaden,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3579.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Corscaden  ? — Ramel- 
ton. 

3580.  You  are  a Conservator? — No. 

3581.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  the  state  of  affairs 
is  on  this  pool  that  you  manage  at  Ramelton — are  the 
fish  increasing  or  decreasing? — Well,  as  regards  the 
pool  there,  I do  not  see  any  change  in  them. 

3582.  I believe  the  pool  has  good  years  and  bad 
years  ? — Yes. 

3583.  This  has  not  been  a good  year,  I take  it? — 
No,  sir,  but  we  did  not  do  badly  there. 

3584.  When  the  water  gets  warm  in  the  pool  the  fish 
go  up? — No,  they  can’t  get  up.  They  won’t  rise. 

3585.  They  leave  the  pool  if  they  can  ? — Yes,  if  there 
is  a flood  on. 

3586.  And  go  up  to  the  lake? — Yes. 

3587.  Now,  you  say  that  you  think  there  is  not 
much  difference  as  far  as  you  know? — No. 

3588.  Not  much  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the 
fish? — In  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  pool. 

3589.  How  is  the  pool  fished,  and  by  whom  ? — Some- 
times by  that  gentleman  and  sometimes  by  Sir  Harry. 

3590.  Who  is  fishing  it  at  present,  or  who  fished  it 
this  year? — There  was  a Mr.  Cooper  for  two  months, 
and  then  there  was  Mr.  Scrimgcour  after  that  again. 

3591.  Now,  what  is  between  the  pool  and  the  sea? — 
A short  space  of  fresh  water. 

3592.  What  length? — It  might  be  about  200  yards, 
or  scarcely.  At  high  spring  tide  it  is  within  100 
yards  of  the  pool. 

3593.  Do  you  think  that  the  quantity  of  salmon 
coming  up  from  the  sea  has  increased  or  diminished, 
or  has  it  been  affected  by  those  drift  nets  that  we 
hear  of? — The  quantity  of  salmon  coming  up  in  the 
summer  time  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

359-5a.  How  many  years  ago? — Say  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago. 

3594.  Then,  do  you  notice  that  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  salmon  is  caused  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  drift  nets? — Yes,  sir. 

3595.  Do  you  believe  that? — I do. 

3596.  How  near  are  the  drift  net  men  working  to 
the  mouth  of  your  river? — Oh,  I suppose  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles. 

3597.  Such  a distance  as  that? — I suppose  it  is.  I 
know  they  work  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lennan  to  the 
mouth  of  Lough  Swilly. 

3598.  But  at  any  rate  the  drift  net  men  cannot  come 
within  a mile  of  the  mouth  of  a river? — Oh,  no. 

3599.  But  you  think  they  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  off.  Would  you  prevent  them  coming  * into 
Lough  Swilly  at  all? — There  are  drift  nets  nearer 
again,  but  they  are  short  ones,  and  they  don’t  do 
the  same  harm  as  those  outside  are  doing  now. 

3600.  What  length  w'ould  the  inside  drift  nets  be? — 

I think  about-  300  yards. 


Mr.  Green. 

3601.  Working  up  into  Lough  Swilly?— Yes. 


Chairman. 

3602.  I suppose  your  suggestion  to  us  is  to  control 
the  drift  nets? — Well,  the  fish  have  decreased,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  since  the  drift  nets  began 
outside. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3603.  Now,  with  regard  to  that,  you  don’t  think 
there  is  any  more  poaching  of  spawning  fish  at  the 
head  waters  than  ever  there  was? — No. 

3604.  And  you  know  as  well  as  I do  that  fifty  years 
ago  there  were  100  people  there  for  one  that  is  there 
now? — Oh,  yes. 

3605.  And  there  were  tremendous  quantities  of  idle 
poachers,  and  therefore  there  would  hardly  be  such  a 
quantity  of  fish  poached  at  present? — No. 

3608.  And  therefore  it  must  be  some  mischief  out  at 
sea? — Yes. 

3607 . And  now  about  the  sea  trout,  has  not  the 
Lennan  been  getting  a very  fair  supply? — Yes. 

3608.  And  there  used  to  be  an  excellent  place  for 
that  in  the  rapids  below  the  town? — Yes,  sir. 

3609.  And  is  there  not  a marked  decrease? — Yes. 

3610.  And  have  you  any  reason  to  give  for  that? — 
I can’t  exactly  say.  I know  none,  but  I know  it  has 
greatly  decreased. 

3611.  Where  do  those  white  trout  spawn? — I think 
whatever  comes  in  spawns  somewhere  in  the  river. 

3612.  Where ? — They  go  up  as  far  as  Gleisher  and 
Polarnish.  Some  come  to  Lough  Fern. 

3613.  The  supply  of  sea  trout  at  Lough  Fern  is 
rather  thin? — Yes. 

3614.  Whereas  in  the  rapids  below  your  town  and 
in  the  fall  I have  caught  a great  many.  Can  you  kill 
them  there  still? — Yes,  but  very  few. 

3615.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  give  why  that 
should  be  so,  and  you  don’t  know  accurately  where 
they  spawn? — No,  not  accurately.  I suppose  there 
are  a good  many  caught  in  the  nets  outside.  There 
is  trout  netted  now  beyond  Rathmullen. 

3616.  Trout  caught  with  small  meshes? — Yes. 


Mr.  Green. 

3617.  The  drift  nets  don’t  catch  white  trout,  sea 
trout? — No. 

3618.  So  if  they  have  decreased  there  must  be  some 
other  cause.  These  small  mesh  nets  were  used  long 
before? — No,  I think  not;  not  in  the  same  place, 
anyhow. 

3619.  Have  they  given  up  those  drift  nets  between 
Rathmullen  and  the  mouth  of  the  Lennan? — Yes, 
mostly. 
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[Kilmacrenan. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

3620.  What  sort  of  nets  are  those  that  they  are 
killing  trout  with  at  Mackamish?— I didn’t  see  them  at 
all  but  they  are  a small  mesh  drift  net. 

3621.  They  haul  them  off  the  shore? — Yes._ 

3622.  And  they  have  licences  for  them? — Yes. 

3623.  Since  when  is  the  great  decrease  of  white 
trout  fishing  in  the  pool  at  Ramelton  ? — Well,  I sup- 
pose five  or  six  years  certainly.  There  is  a great 

th3624.  The  last  five  or  six  years?— Yes. 

3625.  The  last  time  I fished  there  were  plenty?— 
There  are  not  plenty  now. 


Chairman. 

3626.  Has  the  drift-netting  outside 
destroyed  the  business  of  the  drift  net  nr 
the  Swilly? — It  has. 

3627.  That  is,  the  200  yards  nets  have 
to  work? — Yes,  or  almost  ceased. 

3628.  That  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  out- 
side drift  net  fishing  has  influenced  the  coming  in  ot 


inside  of 
iw  ceased 


Chairman — continued. 

the  salmon?— Yes;  when  I began  to  fish  first  there 
were  sixteen  or  seventeen  nets  fishing  below  here  just, 
and  now  I don’t  know  if  there  have  been  any  licences 
taken  out  this  year  at  all.  There  might  be  one  or  two. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

3629.  Would  there  be  four  men  in  a boat  working 
those  nets? — Yes. 

3630.  Did  those  men  fish  for  the  spring  fish  at  all, 
or  did  they  only  fish  for  the  summer  fish? — Oh,  they 
would  be  down  some  time  about  May. 

3631.  But  you  know  the  sea  drift-net  fishing  does 
not  begin  till  June?— Well,  some  of  them  began  early 
if  the  season  was  early,  and  others  of  them  did  not. 

3632.  But  there  never  was  any  drift-net  fishing  to 
your  knowledge  in  the  Swilly  for  the  real  spring  fish 
at  all? — No,  sir. 

3633.  They  only  began' with  the  summer  fish?- 
is  all. 


—That 


Dr.  Patterson,  recalled. 


Chairman. 

3634.  Dr.  Patterson,  you  wanted  to  make  some 
observations  with  reference  to  the  close  season?— Yes. 

I have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  the  season  altered, 
to  commence  on  the  1st  of  January  and  to  close  on 
the  1st  of  October  instead  of  February  and  November, 
that  is,  to  make  it  commence  and  end  a little  sooner. 
There  are  a great  many  fish  killed  in  this  country 
which  are  fish  ready  for  spawning  and  not  fit  to  use. 

3635.  Have  any  representations  been  made  to  the 
Department?— Yes,  we  did  make  a suggestion  to 
them  and  thev  said  it  was  a matter  for  consideration 
but  that  there  were  so  many  rights  to  be  considered 
that  it  would  require  a small  Act  of  Parliament  to 
have  it  done. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3636.  I think  we  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  with  a 
clause  put  into  it,  which  I remember  interesting  myself 
about,  which  gave  you  power  to  get  a by-law  made  to  . 
open  your  river  on  the  1st  of  January  and  change  he 
close  time?— Well,  it  would  not  give  us  the  power;  it 
would  give  the  power  to  the  fishery  authority  in 
Dublin.  We  could  only  recommend  it. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

3637.  Why  did  you  say  that  a further  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  necessary? — I did  not  know  that  this  was 
done  till  you  said  it. 

Chairman. 

3638.  Did  you  make  any  representation  to  the 
fishery  authorities  of  the  Department  since  that  Act 
was  passed? — Not  since  this  Act  was  passed. 

3639.  Well,  I think  you  should'  go  about  it?— I was 
not  aware  of  that  Act  at  all. 

Mr.  Green. 

3640.  The  answer  we  gave  you  about  this  close  time 
was  the  same  stereotyped  answer  which  we  gave  to  all 
parties?— Exactly,  no  doubt. 

3641:  That  we  could  not  deal  with  it  till  an  Act  ot 
Parliament  was  passed? — Yes. 

3642.  And  that  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  and 
we  have  dealt  with  a large  number  of  close  seasons 
since  then? — Yes. 

3643.  And  if  you  apply  now  yours  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way? — Yes. 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Gettigan,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3644.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  M'Gettigan? 

Screen.  . 

3645.  And  on  what  property  or  in  what  district  is 
Screen? — Lord  Leitrim  is  the  landlord.  Screen  is 
near  Lough  Keel. 

3646.  Now,  are  you  a tenant  farmer? — Yes. 

3647.  And  Lord  Leitrim  has  not  sold  his  estate  yet? 

—No.  . _ 

3648.  Does  your  farm  adjoin  the  lake  or  a river?— 
It  adjoins  the  lake. 

3649.  Lough  Keel? — Lough  Keel. 

3650.  Are  the  fishing  rights  reserved  on  Lough  Keel? 
— Yes. 

3651.  By  Lord  Leitrim?— By  Lord  Leitrim. 

3652.  Are  vou  a caretaker  of  his? — Yes. 

3653.  Now'  have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard 
to  that  lake,  or  can  you  give  us  any  suggestions  or  any 
assistance  here?— Yes,  I was  bred  up  there  as  a boy, 
and  I know  all  about  it,  and  it  was  about  the  best 
lake  in  the  county  in  my  time,  and  the  best  trout, 
but  it  is  reduced  a groat  deal  by  not  seeing  to  the 
facts  and  the  points  that  should  be. 

3654.  What  are  those  facts  and  points? — Well,  the 
facts  are,  there  are  rivers  leaving  Lough  Keel,  the 
Mulroy  at  Milford,  and  there  were  two  flax  mills  quite 
near  the  lake,  and  now  at  the  present  time  for  these 
last  few  years  those  flax  mills  are  off  working  entirely, 
and  while  they  were  working  water  was  passing  more, 
the  sluice  was  still  used,  the  trout  had  a chance  of 
working  down ; and  then  I found  out  that  the  trout 
were  doing  better  at  that  time ; but  since  the  mill 


Chairman — continued. 

went  off  work  the  sluice  has  been  tightened  down  and 
not  moved  and  it  has  destroyed  all  the  fish  ; it  has 
destroyed  all  the  trout.  The  trout  at  the  close  season 
can  pass  down  but  never  can  get  back.  It  is  emptied 
out  of  the  lake. 

3655.  There  is  a fixed  obstacle  to  the  trout  coming 
up? — Right  close  to  the  lake,  right  at  the  water-mark. 

3656.  Then  no  trout  can  ever  pass  up  to  the  lake?— 
No,  once  they  pass  down.  The  water  is  high  behind 
them,  so  high  that  they  can’t  get  back. 

3657.  Is  this  done  by  design? — Yes. 

3658.  For  what  purpose?— The  farmer  there,  his 
mind  is  that  lie  does  not  care  about  destroying  the 
fish,  and  won’t  allow  the  like  of  me  to  interfere,  much 
the  . same  as  that  it  is  on  his  property  and  we  have  no 

1659.  Do  you  mean  this,  that  he  raises  this  obstacle 
not  for  the  purpose  of  any  profit,  or  of  getting  the 
fish  or  anything  to  his  own  profit,  but  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  fish  coming  up  and  going  past  him?— Merely 
to  just  destroy  the  fish,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would 
put  them  down  any  time  that  he  would  see  his  chance, 
and  give  a chance  to  the  others,  because  the  fish  are 
passing  there.  I can  see  them,  but  I can  do  nothing. 

3660.  They  are  passing  down,  they  are  not  passing 

U*3661.  But  when  they  come  down  along  there  is  he 
not  able  to  catch  them,  and  is  not  that  the  object. 
Yes,  down  all  along  there.  . . 

3662.  There  should  be  some  legal  remedy  for  tins. 
I am  speaking  under  correction  of  anyone  here  wno 
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Chairman — continued. 

knows  better,  but  I think  you  cannot  put  an  impas- 
sable obstacle  on  any  running  stream?— Oh,  I would 
think  so  myself. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3603.  Suppose  you  broke  it  up  yourself,  what 
remedy  would  he  have  against  you?— Oh,  he  would 
not  allow  me.  I don’t  want  to  commit  myself. 


Mr.  Green. 

3664.  Is  this  thing  an  old  mill  dam?— It  is  a short 
distance  from  the  mill. 

3665.  It  was  an  old  mill  dam? — No. 

3066.  I thought  you  said  it  was  connected  with  a 
null? — But  it  is  a distance  off  the  mill,  on  the  edge 
of  the  water,  it  is  a mill-race.  It  was  the  river 
actually,  and  then  he  made  a channel  a distance  up, 
taking  the  water  aside  for  the  mill ; and  still  the  old 
track  in  the  glen,  like,  where  the  trout  were  always 
going,  there  is  a-  certain  amount  of  water  still  going 
through,  and  still  young  trout  there. 


Mr.  Abraham  Manning,  recalled. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3667.  Has  he  any  legal  right  to  put  an  obstacle 
there? — No.  I went  there  with  the  Board’s  solicitor 
and  Dr.  Patterson  about  two  months  ago,  and  we  ex- 
amined the  thing,  and'  we  brought  the  tenant  there 
and  asked  him  why  he  did  this,  and  he  said  he  wanted 
to  reserve  his  right  to  the  water  power;  and  Mr. 
Mullen  asked  him  : “ Are  you  aware  that  the  sluice 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

should  be  lifted  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and 
should  be  kept  up?  Did  you  ever  do  that?  ” “ No,” 
he  said,  “ I keep  it  the  same  way;  it  is  a fixture.” 
Retried  ourselves  and  we  could  not  move  it,  and  Mr. 
M'Gettigan  then  gave  a writ  to  serve,  and  said  Lord 
Leitrim  would  take  proceedings.  And  he  is  going  to 
take  proceedings. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3668.  Now,  you  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  Donegal? — Yes. 

3669.  And  you  reside  at? — Carrigart. 

3670.  Are  you  a Conservator  for  the  district? — 1 

3671.  Are  you  an  ex-officio  Conservator? — No,  1 am 
an  elected  Conservator. 

3672.  I hope  you  are  one  of  the  four  or  five  who 
attend  frequently? — Well,  I am. 

3673.  And  I hope,  also,  that  you  regard  the  entire 
area  of  your  district  as  interesting  you,  and  that  you 
are  not  applying  yourself  only  to  one  river  or  place? — 
No.  I regard  the  whole  district  as  being  my  baili- 
wick. 

3674.  They  told  us  at  Glenties  yesterday  that  some- 
times they  are  rather  neglected? — Well,  I am  afraid 
their  representatives  neglect  them.  I believe  from 
that  district  there  is  only  one  man  who  attends,  a man 
named  O’Donnell. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3675.  I think  that  was  from  Gweebarra.  The  Glen- 
ties people  said  they  had  no  representatives? — No,  I 
don’t  believe  they  have  any.  Mr.  Pomeroy  used  to 
attend,  and  I think  he  had  some  interest  on  the 
Owenea. 

Chairman. 

3676.  Now,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  your 
opinions  or  your  observations? — Well,  with  regard’  to 
the  first  question  that  the  Secretary  was  kind  enough 
to  supply  me  with,  we  have  not  sufficient  experience 
of  the  transfer  of  property  to  say  yet  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  fishing,  or  what  should  be  done. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  tenants  who  have  become 
proprietors  ought  to  pool  all  their  rights. 

Mr.  Green. 

3677.  Shooting  rights  included? — No,  fishing  rights. 

I am  not  dealing  with  the  shooting  rights  at  all.  I 
am  not  thinking  of  the  game. 

Chairman. 

3678.  That  is  a different  question? — Yes;  but  with 
regard  to  the  fishing  rights  of  the  rivers,  I think  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  pool  them. 

Mr.  Green. 

3679.  Is  that  the  tenants  on  the  whole  estate  or  the 
tenants  living  on  the  bank  of  the  river? — On  the  bank 
of  the  river  only. 

Chairman. 

3680.  Well,  you  recognise  the  importance  of  pooling 
their  rights  and  preserving  the  fishing  as  a whole  in- 
stead of  having  every  man  working  the  fishing  for  his 
own  holding? — I do,  and  I think  that  they  shouM  be 
compelled  by  law  to  do  it. 


Chairman — continued. 

3681.  And  I presume  that  you  are  also  of  opinion 
that  the  neglect  of  only  one  mile  of  a river  might 
nearly  destroy  the  whole  river?— Yes,  that  would  be 
possible. 

3682.  And  therefore  you  think  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  they  should  pool? — Yes. 

3683.  Then,  how  do  you  think  they  could  be  com- 
pelled?— Well,  I would  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
compel  them.  It  is  done  in  other  countries.  It  is 
done  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3684.  It  would  be  the  first  Act  of  a Home  Rule 
Parliament? — Well,  it  should  be,  or  probably  if  land 
transfer  goes  on  it  should  be  a very  immediate  one 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Chairman. 

3685.  Some  of  us  thought  that  that  should  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Land  Acts  long  ago,  but  there 
were  so  many  other  things  to  be  thought  of  that  it 
was  overlooked.  Well  now,  in  addition  to  this  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  have  you  anything  else,  Mr. 
Hayes,  that  you  would  like  to  say? — My  opinion  is, 
too,  that  the  netting  of  the  fresh-water  portions  of 
the  rivers  should  be  abolished  altogether,  because  I 
think  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  occupier  of 
the  future  or  the  owner  of  the  future,  rod-fisliing  will 
be  much  more  valuable. 

3686.  You  think  that  a by-law  should  be  made  pro- 
hibiting netting  altogether? — I do,  for  non-tidal 
waters. 

Mr.  Green. 

3687.  That  should  be  done  with  regard  to  each  par- 
ticular river.  You  could  not  do  it  as  a general  thing? 
— It  should  apply  to  all  salmon  rivers. 

3688.  If  your  Board  would  ask  us  with  regard  to 
any  particular  river  to  do  that,  we  would  consider  it. 
We  have  prohibited'  netting  in  a great  many  rivers 
all  over  Ireland,  but  we  have  never  been  asked  to  do 
it  in  Donegal? — I don’t  know  that  it  is  required  in  any 
river  in  this  county.  I don’t  know  any  river  in  this 
county  where  netting  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3689.  But  you  know  the  right  of  netting  exists 
wherever  there  is  ownership? — I do. 

Mr.  Green. 

3690.  A great  many  people  when  they  find  out  that 
net  the  river? — I believe  it  is  the  people  that  have  no 
ownership  at  present  that  net  it. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hayes — continued. 


[Kilmacrenan. 


Chairman. 

3691.  That  is  poaching?— Yes. 

3692.  Now,  anything  else,  Mr.  Hayes?— Well,  then, 
in  case  that  the  rights  were  pooled  I think  that  the 
rivers  might  be  very  much  improved.  There  is  a 
question  in  this  list  about  how  the  fishing  might  be 
preserved,  and  the  Boards  of  Conservators,  I think, 
ought  to  have  the  power,  clearly  expressed,  to  make 
lies  in  rivers  for  fish  and  to  breed  fish. 

3693.  To  make  lies  for  spawning  beds? — No;  to 
make  places  for  the  fish  to  rest  in,  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  rod  fishing.  I don’t  think  any  one  part  of 
the  river  should  be  allowed  to  be  a bad  spot  in  th® 
river.  Wherever  you  have  stones  thrown  or  rough 
gravel,  I believe  you  will  have  always  a salmon  lie, 
and  I think  there  are  many  places  where  a river  could 
be  improved  by  putting  down  these  things. 

3694.  Anything  else?— Then  the  rents  coming  for 
the  various  beats  of  the  river  should,  I think,  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  and  that  would  certainly  be  a very 
great  means  of  preventing  poaching. 


Chairman — continued. 

3695.  You  mean  the  fishing  rents? — The  fishing 
rents  which  would  come  in.  That  would,  in  my 
opinion,  make  every  owner  of  the  river  a river  watch- 
man, and  would  prevent  poaching  to  a great  extent. 

3696.  Well,  is  this  in  contemplation  of  the  rights 
passing  to  the  tenants? — Yes,  most  decidedly.  .1 
thought  that  was  the  object  of  the  inquiry  of  the 
Committee. 

3697.  So  it  is.  But  you  think  the  tenants  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  pool  their  fishing  rights? — I do. 

3698.  And  that  the  rents  of  that  portion  of  the 
river  that  belongs  to  them,  which  are  to  be  pooled, 
should  be  put  up  for  public  auction? — Yes,  each  year, 
in  beats.  There  is  one  point  I should  like  to  draw 
attention  to,  which  bears  on  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  here,  and’  that  is,  the  point  as  to  the 
meshes  of  those  nets  that  are  used  in  the  Swilly,  the 
inside  nets  for  taking  trout.  I thought  it  was  illegal 
to  use  a net  under  a 24-inch  mesh. 


Mr.  M.  A.  M’Creadie,  examined'. 


Chairman. 

3699.  You  live  in  Milford? — Yes. 

3700.  And  I believe  keep  a hotel  there?— Yes,  I do. 

3701.  As  a hotel  keeper,  you  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  fishing?— Very  much,  sir. 

8702.  Do  you  provide  any  fishing  for  your  guests  at 
the  hotel? — Yes;  I have  an  interest  in  Lough  Keel, 
and  one  or  two  other  little  lakes  near  Milford — five 
lakes  altogether. 

3703.  When  guests  come  to  your  hotel  do  you  pro- 
vide fishing  for  them  on  those  lakes? — Yes. 

3704.  Your  guests  that  come  over  for  the  fishing, 
where  do  they  come  from? — From  England  principally, 
and  a good  many  come  from  Dublin,  too,  but  very  few 
from  Scotland. 

3705.  And  have  you  boats  on  those  lakes? — I have 
boats  on  those  lakes. 

3706.  And  your  fishing  is,  I presume,  by  the  day  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  day. 

3707.  You  supply  the  men?— I supply  the  men,  yes. 

3708.  Is  there  a uniform  rate  for  all  the  lakes? — Oh, 
there  is  no  charge  for  the  fishing  at  all. 

3709.  You  don’t  charge  for  the  fishing? — There  is 
no  charge  for  the  fishing ; I merely  charge  for  the  boat 
and  the  man.  That  is  all. 

3710.  How  many  years  have  you  had  this  arrange- 
ment going  on? — Oh,  since  1908— eight  years. 

3711.  Well,  all  those  lakes,  of  course,  are  more  or 
less  trout  lakes? — They  are  all  trout  lakes,  with  the 
exception  of  Lough  Fern.  Of  course,  there  were  trout 
on  Keel,  and  we  used  to  get  a number  of  sea  trout, 
but  since  this  trouble  about  the  sluioe  has  arisen  there 
are  none.  There  was  one  killed  this  year,  a sea  trout, 
in  Keel. 

3712.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to 
us? — Well,  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the 
fisheries,  and  the  investing  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  it,  I would  like  to  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Hayes 
said.  The  only  thing  I would  say  in  addition  to  that 
is,  that  I think  that  when  they  get  their  fishing  rights 
into  their  own  hands  they  will  have  a very  inflated 
idea  of  the  value  of  them. 

3713.  Well,  time  will  correct  that? — Yes,  of  course, 
it  will. 


Chairman — continued. 

3714.  And  in  the  meantime  the  river  or  lake,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  if  it  is  nob  destroyed  will  be  all 
right.  It  will  come  out  right  in  the  end? — Yes,  quite 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

3715.  This  is  a very  serious  thing,  that  an  indivi- 
dual living  at  Lough  Keel  should  spoil  the  fishing? — 
Really  very  serious. 

3716.  And  to  no  great  benefit  of  his  own? — No-.  1 
may  say  that  I think  his  idea  is  that  probably 
Lord  Leitrim  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  fishing  the 
lakes  and  myself  would  probably  put  our  hands  in  our 
pockets  and  give  him  £100.  He  has  asked  for  some 
such  sum  as  that. 

3717.  He  has  no  right  to  put  down  an  obstruction? 
— No  right  at  all. 

3718.  4nd  there  are  legal  proceedings  being  taken 
against  him? — Yes ; as  a matter  of  fact,  absolutely 
there  are. 

3719.  You  have,  no  doubt,  never  yet  had  time  to  try 
to  put  a new  breed  of  trout  into  the  lake? — Yes;  last 
year  we  put  3,000  fry  from  the  Banin  into  Keel, 
not  into  the  lake,  but  into  one  feeder  of  the  lake,  and 
protected  them  there;  and  M'Gettigan  considered 
it  an  excellent  place  for  putting  them  in;  that 
was  in  the  month  of  April,  and  they  are  still  alive 
and’  they  have  been  lately  seen  there. 

3720.  Are  there  other  lakes  besides  this  that  ought 
to  be  looked  after? — Oh,  they  all  should  be  looked 
after.  We  are  going  to  stock  about  four  or  five  of 
them  this  year. 

Mr.  Green. 

3721.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  that  the  trout  swim 
up  to  when  they  are  spawning? — About  three  miles 
below  Rathmullen. 

3722.  That  is  within  a mile  of  the  Carnagh  river. 
Do  you  mean  that  the  only  place  where  a by-law 
exists  enabling  small  mesh  nets  to  be  used  in  catching 
trout  is  within  a mile  of  the  Carnagh  river? — Oh,  yes, 
they  fish  them  off  the  shore  beyond  Rathmullen. 

3723.  That  is  a great  deal  more  than  a mile? — It  is 
three  miles  to  Buncrana.  I wish  to  add  that  I think 
Dr.  Patterson  made  an  excellent  suggestion  about 
having  an  overseer. 


Mr.  John  O’Grady,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3724.  Where  do  you  live? — Lough  Fern. 

3725.  Are  you  a tenant  farmer? — Yes,  I am. 

3726.  And  have  you  an  interest  in  the  fishing  of 
Lough  Fern? — Yes,  I have. 

3727.  In  what  way? — Well,  the  gentlemen  coming 
about  the  place  come  to  the  house  and  stay  in  the 
house. 

3728.  Anglers  stay  at  your  house? — Yes,  sir,  they  do. 

3729.  Do  you  supply  boats? — Yes,  I do,  sir. 

3730.  Well  now,  what  have  you  to  say  about  this 
lake,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard 


Chairman — contin  ued . 

to  it? — We  would  like  to  have  a new  breed  in  it.  We 
think  it  would  do  very  much  good. 

3731.  You  think  some  improvement  might  be  made 
in  the  breed  of  the  sea  trout? — Yes,  sir,  certainly. 

3732.  Have  the  trout  deteriorated  within  your  recol- 
lection, have  they  got  worse? — No,  they  have  not; 
only  I think  they  have  got  a bit  scarcer. 

3733.  They  are  not  so  valuable? — No. 

3734.  Where  do  they  spawn? — There  are  good 
gravelly  beds  along  the  shore  in  the  lake,  and  up  in 
the  river  as  well,  sir. 
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Chairman — continued. 

3735.  When  you  speak  of  the  trout  in  this  lake  as 
being  rather  inferior,  is  it  that  they  don’t  give  sport 
or  that  they  are  bad  when  they  are  caught? — Oh,  no, 
they  are  good. 

3736.  They  are  good  food? — Oh,  yes,  they  are  good 
food,  and  they  play  well  for  their  size. 

3737.  Then  in  what  lies  their  inferiority,  because  1 
have  been  hearing  that  they  are  not  good ; but  if 
trout  give  good  sport  and  are  good  food,  what  else  do 
you  want,  if  you  have  plenty  of  them? — Well,  gentle- 
men think  them  rather  too  small. 

3738.  Well,  at  any  rate,  you  think  that  if  there  was 
a little  new  blood  there  it  would  do  good? — I do,  sir. 

3739.  And'  who  should  do  that  now?- — Well,  I think 
any  of  the  anglers  round  the  lake. 

3740.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Law  said,  that  it  is  not 
a very  expensive  process? — No,  sir. 

3741.  Well,  I suppose  you  will  make  some  move  in 
this  direction  ? — Yes. 

3742.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to 
make? — Well,  there  is  another  river  down  here,  and 
there  are  two  carries  in  it,  and  whenever  the  water 
gets  low  the  salmon  are  always  in  great  danger  of 
getting  poached,  because  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  river. 

3743.  Are  they  poached? — They  have  been. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3744.  Where  is  that  pool? — At  Ballyare. 

Chairman. 

3745.  What  do  you  propose  as  to  those  carries? — 
One  of  them'  is  rather  high.  In  fact,  the  two  would 
take  to  be  seen  to. 

3746.  Have  you  reported  that  to  the  Conservators? 
— No,  but  I wrote  back  to  the  clerk  when  I got  the 
notice  to  come  here. 

3747.  To  what  clerk — To  Mr.  Lee,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee? — Yes. 

3748.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  have  only  to  see  what  is 
the  state  of  things.  If  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the 
river,  that  is  a matter  for  the  Conservators.  Have 
you  reported  this  to  them? — No,  sir,  not  before. 

3749.  Then  you  ought  to  do  so.  Are  you  one  of  the 
bailiffs  of  the  Conservators? — Yes,  sir. 

3750.  Then  you  are  in  immediate  touch  with. them, 
and  you  ought  to  mention  this? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3751.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  three  or  four 
who  live  round  Lough  Fern  to  club  together  and  put 
spawn  in.  It  would  cost  hardly  anything,  and  you 
could  get  it  by  parcel  post.  Would  not  that  be  a good 
thing  to  do? — Yes,  sir,  it  would. 

3752.  Wliy  don’t  you  rise  to  the  occasion  and  put 
that  in  Lough  Fern,? — We  intend  to  do  it  some  day. 

3753.  But  the  thing  is  to  do  it  soon.  Some  day 
means  nothing  at  all.  If  you  could  get  a better  breed 
of  trout  into  that  lake  it  would  be  a very  fine  lake, 
and  there  never  have  been  good  trout  in  it  in  my 
memory? — It  would. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3754.  Is  it  not  the  case,  in  your  experience,  that 
there  is  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
coining  here  looking  for  fishing? — Yes. 

3755.  So  that  every  new  lake  that  is  open  is  always 
of  value  to  this  country  here? — Yes. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

3756.  Would  you  not  say  that  there  are  as  many 
people  coming  here  for  trout  fishing  as  there  are  for 
salmon  fishing? — Oh,  yes,  there  are,  rather  more. 

3757.  So  that  trout  fishing  is  a very  valuable  thing 
to  this  country  if  it  is  made  the  most  of? — Yes,  it 
really  is,  sir. 

3758.  Now,  you  know  Lough  Fern  a long  time,  and 
1 suppose  you  can  remember  a time  when  you  would 
think  it  rare  to  see  three  boats  on  the  lake? — Well,  1 
do  remember  to  see  that. 

3759.  How  many  boats  would  there  be  on  it  now 
on  a day  in  August? — I am  really  sure  there  would  be 
up  to  sixteen. 

3760.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  would  be  a rare  thing 
to  see  more  than  two  boats  on  it  any  day  ? — Yes. 
Well,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  it  would  be. 

3761.  It  would  be  rare  to  see  a third  boat? — Yes, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  would. 

Chairman. 

3762.  What  basket  would  the  sixteen  boats  now  get 
amongst  them? — Well,  in  the  month  of  August  gener- 
ally it  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  trout  month. 

3763.  Well,  how  much  would  one  boat  get,  or  what 
would'  be  the  average  basket  of  each  boat  of  the  six- 
teen?— Well,  it  might  be  about  eight  or  ten  each. 

3764.  Say  ten  trout.  Of  what  size — would  they  be, 
three-quarters  of  a pound? — No,  varying  sizes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3765.  And  beneath? — No. 

Chairman. 

3766.  Have  you  any  limit  at  all  ? — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3767.  You  were  saying  something  about  carries.  Is 
there  any  Queen's  Gap  above  Ballyare  Bridge? — 
They  did  something  to  that. 

3768.  Is  there  any  Queen’s  Gap  in  it?  Is  there  any 
way  for  the  fish  to  get  through?  Is  there  any  way  of 
passing  the  carry? — Oh,  there  is.  (Several  gentle- 
men— None  whatever). 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

3769.  Can  the  fish  get  up  from  Ballyare  Bridge  to 
Lough  Fern? — Not  without  a flood. 

3770.  A big  flood?— Yes. 

3771.  How  long  would  it  be  since  a salmon  was  able 
to  get  up  to  Lough  Fern — were  any  fish  able  to  get  up 
in  June? — No,  they  were  not. 

3772.  Or  in  July? — None  this  year. 

3773.  Or  in  May? — I think  about  the  end'  of  April 
would  be  about  the  time. 

3774.  So  that  it  is  three  months,  you  say,  since  a 
salmon  was  able  to  get  up? — Yes,  this  year. 

3775.  What  is  it  has  stopped  them?  Is  it  these 
carries  at  Ballyare? — Yes. 

3776.  And  the  carry  at  Drummonaghan  ? — Yes,  that 
too. 

3777.  There  is  very  good  salmon  fishing  on  the 
pool  ? — Yes. 

3778.  And  the  salmon  fishing  above  Drummonaghan 
Bridge  is  not  as  good  ? — Yes. 

3779.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — I think  it  is  on 
account  of  the  muddy  bottom. 

3780.  Do  you  think  the  fish  are  able  to  get  up  freely 
enough ; can  they  get  over  the  carry  at  Rnmelton  ? — 
Oh,  no,  they  would  not. 

3781.  They  would  not? — Oh,  no. 


Mb.  David  Taylor,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3782.  You  reside  here,  Mr.  Taylor? — Yes. 

3783.  You  are  interested  in  fishing? — Yes,  I am. 

3784.  I mean,  have  you  any  connection  with  it  in 
your  business? — I put  up  guests  for  the  fishing. 

3785.  And  I presume  you  provide  some  fishing  for 
them? — Yes,  sir. 

3786.  You  are  interested  in  that  way? — I am. 

3787.  On  the  lakes? — The  lakes,  and  rivers  as  well. 

3788.  What  lakes  and  what  rivers? — Well,  the  lakes 
principally  on  Lord  Leitrim’s  estate  here,  Lough 
Fern. 


Chairman — continued. 

3789.  You  charge  them  for  it  a daily  rate? — The 
fishing  here  is  free  fishing  up  to  the  present. 

3790.  Everyone  has  the  right? — Yes,  except  on 
Lough  Keel,  which  is  a preserved  place. 

3791.  Do  you  supply  boats? — I do,  sir.  Of  course, 
the  boats  are  charged,  yes. 

3792.  Of  course,  and  the  men? — Yes. 

3793.  And  have  you  any  suggestions  now  to  make 
to  us  with  regard  to  these  things — you  know  the  object 
of  our  inquiry? — If  you  kindly  ask  me  any  questions 
I will  try  to  answer  them. 
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■ 21st  July,  1911.1  Mr.  David  Taylor — continued.  [Kilmacrenan. 


Chairman — continued. 

3794.  You  will  agree  that  the  fishing  on  the  lakes 
ought  to  be  improved.  That  is  the  first  thing  ? — 1 
think  it  should  be  by  stocking. 

3795.  Have  you  heard  of  anyone  stocking  the  lakes? 
—Well,  I have  been  thinking  about  it  myself  here. 

3796.  You  see  it  is  not  a-  very  expensive  process 
after  all? — Oh,  it  is^not  if  three  or  four  go  about  it. 

3797.  I suppose  there  are  half-a-dozen  about  here 
that  would  join? — I dare  say. 

3798.  That  is  one  suggestion.  Then  I believe  you 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  poaching? 
— Well,  not  very  much,  except  that  in  the  spawning 
season  it  would  be  better  to  look  over  the  smaller 
streams. 

3799.  You  think  the  spawning  fish  are  interfered 
with? — I think  they  are,  especially  in  the  small 
streams,  for  salmon  as  well  as  trout. 

3800.  Particularly  in  this  area,  where  we  hear  of  a 
number  of  streams  in  which  there  are  obstructions, 
where  the  salmon  are  prevented  from  going  up? — Oh, 
yes. 

3801.  This  would  be  a fine  industry,  and  one  in 
which  there  would  be  a good  deal  of  money  if  it  was 


Mr.  Patrick 

Chairman. 

3809.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Coyle? — Kilmacrenan. 

3810.  What  is  your  position  now,  exactly,  and  what 
interest  do  you  take  in  fishing? — Well,  I own  some 
land  along  the  river  Lennan. 

3811.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — Yes. 

3812.  Have  you  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  river 
opposite  to  your  land,  or  is  it  preserved? — It  is  pre- 
served. I just  take  out  a licence,  and  it  is  a free  fish- 
ing river,  the  same  way  as  anyone  else. 

3813.  Have  you  any  suggestion  or  opinion  to  give 
us? — I have.  What  I wanted  to  speak  about  was  the 
rocks  on  the  river  Lennan  about  here,  and  I believe 
there  are  tons  of  fish  destroyed  in  it  every  year  when- 
ever they  are  going  up  in  the  October  season,  and  if 
there  is  such  a thing  as  hurting  salmon,  there  are  tons 
of  them  hurt.  It  is  really  a pastime  for  the  people 
to  go  to  see  them  in  the  close  mouths  in  that  time 
of  the  year. 

3814.  And  are  they  taken  out? — Yes.  You  can 

watch  them,  and  there  are  very  high  rocks  in  the 
river,  and  when  the  water  is  low  I don’t  think  a salmon 
can  make  the  least  effort  to  get  up,  the  water  is  so 
low ; but  in  the  October  time  when  they  are  going  up — 
the  time  of  spawning — I can  see  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  that  jump  up  against  the  rocks  and 
they  are  thrown  back,  and  you  would  see  three  or  four 
of  them  lying  on  the  bare  rocks.  When  the  water  is 
very  high  there  is  a little  place  on  the  far  bank  where 
they  make  a great  effort  to  swim  up,  but  anybody  at 
all  can  reach  them  with  their  hands. 

3815.  What  is  your  proposal  with  regard  to  these 
rocks? — I think  there  ought  to  be  some  blasting  done. 

3816.  What  sort  of  rock  is  it;  is  it  granite? — No,  1 
don’t  think  it  is  granite.  It  is  a hard,  black  rock. 


Chairman — continued. 

promoted  and  people  would  be  induced  to  come? — 
Yes,  numbers  would  stay. 

3802.  People  come  here  at  present? — Yes. 

3803.  In  large  numbers? — In  large  numbers. 

3804.  I presume  they  would  come  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  or  after  the  season  opens? — From 
March,  I would  say. 

3805.  From  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom? — Yes. 

3806.  I don’t  suppose  you  get  many  Scotchmen? — 
Well,  mostly  Englishmen,  and  sometimes  visitors  from 
other  parts  of  Ireland, 

Mr.  Green. 

3807.  The  lake  suffers  from  having  too  many  trout 
instead  of  too  few,  and  the  breed  is  not  good  enough, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  putting  in  a lot  of  new  trout? — 
Well,  the  lakes  would  require  to  be  examined  before 
you  would  stock  them. 

Mr.  Green. 

3808.  In  one  way  the  change  of  breed  might  do 
some  good. 


Coyle,  examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

The  rocks  are  just  right  across  the  river  from  one 
bank  to  the  other.  It  is  a bed  of  rocks. 

3817.  Well,  there  has  been  a valuable  suggestion 
made  here  that  there  is  at  least  one  thing  that  the 
Conservators  mightjike  to  spend  money  on,  and  that 
is  to  fix  beds  in  various  parts  of  the  river,  and  surely 
as  well  as  spending  money  for  the  making  of  pools 
and  rests,  they  might  also  remove  the  rocks? — Yes, 
that  is  one  place  that  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3818.  You  are  talking  of  the  Lennan? — Yes. 

3819.  Salmon  fishing  has  been  always  free  upon  the 
Lennan  ? — Yes. 

3820.  To  anyone  with  a licence? — Yes. 

3821.  It  is  only  a question  of  who  has  a licence  or 
who  has  not,  and  there  are  water  bailiffs  to  see  to 
that? — Yes. 

3822.  All  the  way  up  to  Churchill? — Yes. 

3823.  They  kill  a good  many  fish  up  there? — Yes. 

3824.  And  there  is  a suggestion  that  the  season 
should  be  altered? — Yes. 

3825.  But  in  the  bed  of  the  Lennan  there  are  very 
few  salmon  killed? — Very  few. 

3826.  Except  in  Lough  Fern? — Except  in  Lough 
Fern  ; but  there  was  a good  deal  killed  this  year  in  the 
month  of  May. 

3827.  Where? — There  was  a good  deal  on  my  own 
land,  just  on  the  bit  of  my  own  land  here  near  the  vil- 
lage, outside  the  village  about  ten  minutes’  walk. 

3828.  And  there  are  salmon  killed  here? — Yes, 
there  were  several  fish  killed  in  it. 

3829.  Well,  there  is  not  any  great  salmon-killing 
in  any  of  these  pools  here? — Oh,  no,  an  odd  fish. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  recalled. 


Chairman. 

3830.  You  wish  to  add  something  to  your  evidence? 
— Yes.  I wish  to  mention  that  I have  had  very  con- 
siderable experience  of  rod  fishing,  and  my  opinion  is 
that  rod  fishing  on  the  rivers  has  gone  down  very 
much  since  drift  net  fishing  began.  And  Dr. 
Mahaffy  asked  a question  was  it  true  that  salmon 
and  sea  trout  don’t  rise  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  as  formerly. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3831.  In  the  lake? — In  the  lake.  It  is  quite  true 
that  they  do  not  rise  in  J uly. 

3832.  But  in  April  and  September,  when  they  are 
rather  red? — Yes,  and  August. 

3833.  And  that  is  a curious  fact? — It  is. 

Chairman . 

3834.  Can  you  account  for  it  at  all? — I cannot,  sir, 
but  it  is  a fact.  I cannot  account  for  it,  unless  that 


Chairman — continued. 

they  are  getting  into  the  breeding  state.  The  drift 
net  fishing  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  rod 
fishing  going  down,  and  I think  also  that  the  Depart- 
ment ought  to  do  something  towards  affording  protec- 
tion. 

3835.  By  affording  protection,  do  you  mean  as  re- 
gards the  observation  of  the  weekly  close  time? — Yes. 

3836.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  Government  pro- 
tection?— It  is,  decidedly. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3837.  You  know  the  Lennan  here  quite  well? — Yes. 

3838.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  sea  trout  that  come  in 
now  here  are  principally  small  fish? — Yes. 

3839.  Are  not  the  big  fish  caught  by  the  nets  down 
near  Ilathmullen  ? — I have  not  seen  large  sea  trout  in 
the  Lennan  for  many  years. 


The  Committee  adjourned, 
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TENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING-. 

MONDAY,  24th  JULY,  1911, 

At  11  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Londonderry. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  DAVID 
The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.o.i.,  ll.d., 
c.v.o. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e. 

Chairman. 

You  are  no  doubt  acquainted,  gentlemen,  with  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee,  and  also  the  sort  of  information  that 
the  Committee  desire  to  obtain  in  visiting  various 
portions  of  the  country.  We  have  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  which  changes  in  the  ownership  of  land  in  Ire- 
land, under  the  Land  Acts,  have  had,  or  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have,  on  the  fisheries  of  the  country,  and 


HARREL,  E.c.ii.,  k. c.v.o.  {Chairman). 

Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 
Chairman — continued. 

particularly  on  the  salmon-fishing  industry,  and  to 
make,  recommendations  as  to  what  steps,  if  any,  it 
may  be  desirable,  in  the  circumstances,  for  the  State 
to  adopt  in  the  interests  of  Irish  fisheries.  Now,  we 
wish  to  confine  our  inquiry  as  narrowly  as  possible 
within  the  limits  of  those  terms  of  reference,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  any  witness  now.  that  can  fur- 
ther the  object  of  the  inquiry. 


Mr.  Thomas  James  English,  examined. 


Chairman. 

3840.  Now,  Mr.  English,  you  are  Secretary  of  the 
Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators? — Well,  sir,  the  old 
name,  clerk. 

3841.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Con- 
servators?— Yes,  sir.  Will  that  interest  you,  sir? 
(Paper  handed  in). 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Yes,  this  is  highly  instructive.  This  is  a return 
made  by  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators. 


Chairman. 

3842.  Have  you  any  memorandum  or  particulars  of 
the  rivers  in  your  district  and  the  various  other 
matters  affecting  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors?— They  are  there  before  you  on  the  map. 

3843.  What  area  is  comprised  in  the  district  of  the 
Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators? — About  2,240 
square  miles. 

3844.  Coastwise,  where  does  it  begin  and  where  does 
it  end? — -It  begins  at  the  townland  boundary,  Down- 
hill, from  Magilligan,  in  the  Co.  Londonderry,  and 
extends  to  the  point  of  Portrush,  in  the  Co.  of 
Antrim. 

3845.  That  is  the  coast? — That  is  the  coast.  It  is 
only  a distance  of  about  fourteen  miles. 

3840.  Can  you  tell  me  the  rivers  comprised  in  this 
district? — Yes.  Well,  the  principal  river  is  the  Bann. 

3847.  The  whole  of  the  Bann?— Yes,  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower.  The  Lower  Bann  extends  from  Coleraine 
to  Lough  Neagh. 

3848.  And  the  Upper  Bann? — The  Upper  Bann  runs 
from  Lough  Neagh  up  to  the  Mourne  Mountains,  Co. 
Down. 

3849.  That  is  the  Bann?— That  is  the  Bann.  then 
the  tributaries  of  that  are  rather  important.  There 
is  the  Main  Water  that  runs  from  Lough  Neagh, 
runs  north  again  right  away  up  to  the  Antrim  Moun- 
tains on  the  coast  there.  ‘Then  the  Six-mile  Water 
runs  up  past  Ballyclare,  in  that  direction.  Then  the 
Upper  Bann,  as  I mentioned  before,  runs  to  the 
Mourne  Mountains.  Then  the  Blackwater  runs 
up  through  Armagh  and  Tyrone,  right  away  west- 
ward. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3850.  They  all  appear  to  run  up-hill  according  to 
you? — Well,  that  is  a matter  of  description,  sir. 


Chairman. 

3851.  You  are  giving  us  the  direction  from  the 

mouth  to  the  source? — Yes.  Then  the  Ballinderry 

runs  from  Lough  Neagh  right  away  up  to  vSlieve 
Gullion  and  the  mountains  in  Tyrone,  and  the  Mayola 
comes  then  from  beside  Toome  up  into  the  County 
Derry.  Then  there  are  also  the  Givey  and  the  Augha- 
dewey  rivers,  small  rivers. 

3852.  Where  do  they  flow  into? — Into  the  river 
Bann. 

3853.  They  are  direct  tributaries  of  the  Bann? — 
Direct  tributaries  of  the  Lower  Bann.  And  then 
there  are  numerous  small  rivers  that  flow  into  Lough 
Neagh  and  into  the  Bann,  a lot  of  small  rivers. 

3854.  But  you  have  given  now  the  main  rivers? — 
The  main  rivers. 

3855.  Now,  does  your  district  include  estuaries  of 
the  sea? — No. 

3856.  Are  there  not  tidal  waters  in  any  portions 
of  the  rivers  you  have  described  to  me? — The  only 
tidal  water  is  on  the  Lower  Bann  from  the  sea  up  to 
Coleraine.  That  extends  about  six  miles  or  so. 

3857.  That  is  really  the  only  tidal  water?— That  is 
the  only  tidal  water. 

3858.  Now,  how  many  Conservators  are  appointed 
for  your  district — the  total  number? — I could  not 
tell  you  that.  That  is  a moveable  feast. 

3859.  I will  ask  you  now  the  number  of  elected 
Conservators?— There  are  eight,  four  for  the  tidal, 
and  four  for  the  fresh  water. 

3860.  Do  they  sit  and  vote  all  together,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  business  all  together,  or  do  the  tidal 
water  men  confine  themselves  to  the  estuary  and  the 
river  men  confine  themselves  to  the  river? — They  all 
sit  together. 

3861.  And  deal  with  the  subject  as  a whole?— Yes. 

3862.  About  how  many  ex-officio  Conservators  arc 
there? — There  are  throe  who  are  ex-officio  under 
statute,  being  representatives  of  the  owners  of 
fisheries  valued  at  over  £100  per  annum. 

3863.  That  is,  under  special  statute? — Under 
special  statute. 

3864.  Being  representatives  of  fisheries? — Valued 
at  over  £100  per  annum. 

3865.  They  are  Justices  of  the  Peace? — No,  sir. 

3866.  That  is  not  part  of  the  qualification? — That 
is  not  a portion  of  it. 
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Chairman — continued. 

3867.  What  properties  do  those  three  represent  ? — 
Well,  Mr.  MacDermott  represents  the  Foyle  and 
Bann  Fishery  Company,  who  are  the  owners  of  the 
several  fishery  on  the.  Lower  Bann  from  Lough  Neagh 
to  the  sea,  the  salmon  fisheries.  Colonel  Bruce 
represents  the  Toome  Eel  Fishery;  and  Mr.  Ellis 
represents  the  Portna  and  Movanagher  Eel  Fishery. 

3868.  About  how  many  other  ex-officio  members  are 
there  of  the  Board  of  "Conservators!' — There  are  about 
twenty-four  off  and  on. 

3869.  Do  they  live  in  all  portions  of  the  district? — 
They  do. 

3870.  Do  they  give  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject,  then? — They  do. 

3871.  And  therefore  I should  think  that  they  meet 
in  considerable  numbers? — They  do. 

3872.  About  how  many  would  you  have  at  a meet- 
ing?— About  eighteen  to  twenty. 

3873.  How  frequently  do  they  meet? — Well,  the 
regular  meetings  are  half-yearly. 

3874.  And  where  do  they  meet? — One  meeting  is 
held  at  ‘Ballymouey  and  the  other  in  Coleraine. 

3875.  Have  you  committee  meetings? — Yes. 

3876.  Do  they  meet  as  questions  arise? — Yes,  sir. 

3877.  Have  you  a fair  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings?— A very  good  attendance. 

3878.  You  issue,  of  course,  rod-and-line  and  net 
licences? — Yes. 

3879.  How  many  sorts  of  net  licences? — Well,  we 
issue  a draft  net  licence  for  salmon;  a draft  net 
licence  for  eels,  and  a draft  net  licence  for  pollen. 

3880.  That  is  for  Lough  Neagh? — That  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  Lough  Neagh. 

3881.  Yes? — Well , we  issue  trammel  net  licences  for 
pollen,  bag  nets,  boxes,  eoghill  nets. 

8882.  What  are  boxes  exactly? — We  have  only  four 
in  the  district.  They  are  used  for  taking  salmon  in 
a weir.  Then  the  eoghill  nets  for  eels.  And  then 
drift  nets;  and  occasionally  we  are  asked  to  issue 
licences  for  gap  eyes.  It  is  only  the  two  eel  fisheries. 

3883.  What  was  the  last  thing  you  mentioned? — 
Gap  eyes  and  baskets.  That  is  only  used  for  taking 
eels.  It  is  only  issued  to  owners  of  eel  fisheries. 

3884.  Do  you  license  many  drift  nets? — No;  about 
ten  or  a dozen. 

3885.  You  have  only  one  estuary? — Oh,  that  is  all. 

3886.  I see  your  total  income  from  licences  is  ±7/20? 
— Yes,  about  that. 

3887.  Then  your  fines  amount  to  £30? — Yes. 

3888.  And  the  rates  on  fisheries  £70? — Yes,  that  is 
the  balance  of  the  rate.  You  see  that  when  people 
take  out  licences  for  fishing  and  pay  for  the  licences, 
if  they  don’t  take  out  sufficient  to  make  up  the  ten 
per  cent,  rate  on  the  valuation  of  the  fishery  they 
have  to  pay  the  difference. 

3889.  Is  the  fishery  valued  at  the  General  Valua- 
tion Office  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

3890.  According  to  what  basis? — I cannot  give  you 
their  basis. 

3891.  Are  there  appeals  against  the  valuation? — 1 
have  not  heard  of  them. 

3892.  One  may  presume,  then,  that  the  valuation 
is  not  too  high? — Well,  I should  think  not. 

. 3893.  You  don’t  know  how  it  is  ascertained? — Oh, 
no ; I can’t  give  that. 

3894.  The  figure  for  “ rates  on  fisheries  ” is  the 
balance? — The  balance. 

3895.  And  what  would  the  whole  of  the  valuation 
be? — Well,  the  valuation  of  the  salmon  fisheries  is 
about  £1,280,  or  something. 

3896.  That  is  the  salmon  fisheries  of  all  the  dis- 
trict?— Oh,  no;  the  valuation  of  the  salmon  fisheries 
in  the  Lower  Bann. 

3897.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  valuation  is  of  the 
entire  district,  because  this  £70  appears  very  small 
as  a balance? — Well,  I don’t  think  there  is  any  valu- 
ation for  the  whole  district,  sir.  There  is  the  whole 
of  Lough  Neagh,  which  is  not  valued.  There  is  no 
valuation  on  it  at  all. 

3898.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at? — There  is  no 
valuation  at  all  on  it. 

3899.  Then  the  valuation  of  the  fisheries  in  the  dis- 
trict of  these  Conservators  is  rather  erratic? — Yes, 
it  must  be. 

3900.  Then,  at  any  rate,  the  balance  is  £70? — Yes. 


■ Chairman — continued. 

3901.  And  that  brings  your  entire  income  up  to 
£820? — That  is  the  balance  payable  to  the  Board  on 
the  several  fisheries  that  are  valued. 

3902.  Where  the  licences  don’t  absorb  the  whole 
ten  per  cent.,  then  the  balance  has  to  be  paid? — Yes. 

3903.  And  this  £70  is  the  whole  of  the  balance? — 
Yes. 

3904.  Now  I will  ask  you  about  the  expenditure. 
You  expend  on  water  bailiffs  £500? — Yes. 

3905.  And  on  salaries  £70? — Yes. 

3906.  And  law  costs  £100? — Yes. 

3907.  And  travelling  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
£150?— Yes. 

3908.  So  that  I see  you  don’t  keep  much  of  a bal- 
ance?— We  don’t,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

3909.  I have  been  asking  you  all  that  as  a pre- 
liminary. Now,  will  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  have 
estates  passed  from  landlords  to  tenants  in  this  dis- 
trict of  Coleraine — I mean  estates  through  which 
some  of  the  rivers  in  this  district  run? — I should 
think  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  estates  have 
passed  from  landlords  to  tenants. 

3910.  Naturally  your  Board  are  very  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  arrangements  made  upon  the  passing  of 
such  estates,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  any  change  in 
the  proprietorship  of  the  fisheries? — I don’t  think  it 
is  likely. 

3911.  Have  the  rights  passed  to  the  tenants,  or  have 
they  been  reserved  by  the  landlord  in  the  sale  ? — I don’t 
think  in  any  cases  that  I am  aware  of  that  the  rights 
were  of  such  value  as  to  require  any  special  considera- 
tion. 

3912.  And  do  you  think  they  were  not  considered  ? — 
I don’t  think  they  were. 

3913.  That  is  to  say,  rights  other  than  the  rights 
to  several  fisheries? — Yes. 

3914.  Do  you  mean  that? — Yes. 

3915.  Then , in  point  of  fact,  according  to  your  idea 
the  value  of  the  riparian  ownership  was  negligible? — 
It  was  of  very  small  value. 

3916.  Very  small  value? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

3917.  And  was  it  reserved  in  many  of  the  transfers? 
— I am  not  aware  of  it. 

3918.  Of  course,  if  it  was  not  reserved,  it  passed  to 
the  tenants? — Yes. 

3919.  Can  you  say  what  the  result  has  been? — It 
has  made  no  alteration  so  far. 

3920.  Because  there  was  nothing  to  alter  ?— Nothing 
to  alter. 

3921.  And  then,  really,  any  river  in  your  district  on 
which  there  is  a proprietary  right  of  fishing  is  a seve- 
ral fishery? — Not  every  one. 

3922.  As  to  those  that  are  not,  are  vthey  worth  any- 
thing as  fishing  rivers? — Very  little,  sir.  The  only 
one  I know  of,  of  any  value  for  fishing,  for  angling, 
is  the  Blackwater;  and  I don’t  think  that  estate  has 
been  sold  yet. 

3923.  The  Blackwater  runs  up  by  Monaghan  and 
away  there? — Yes,  by  Tynan  and  Benburb,  and  away 
up  there. 

3924.  Is  there  angling  there? — Yes,  there  is  rod 
angling  there,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  he  has 
still  that  in  his 'hands.  He  has  men  who  work  it. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

3925.  What  about  Lord  Caledon? — I don’t  think  he 
protects. 

Chairman. 

3926.  Now,  I take  it  that  these  rivers,  although  they 
may  not  be  valuable  for  fishing  purposes,  still  are 
spawning  rivers? — Yes. 

3927.  And  have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  fish  in  the  spawning  season? — Well,  un- 
fortunately, we  have  a weir  at  Benburb,  a salmon  weir, 
which  is  not  of  very  much  use.  Occasionally  the  fish 
do  get  over  it,  and  when  they  do  get  over  it  I don’t 
believe  they  ever  return  again. 

3928.  You  put  that  weir  there  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  fish? — No;  the  idea  in  placing  the  weir 
there  was  to  assist  the  fish  up.  It  is  a salmon  ladder, 
and  it  was  done  to  assist  the  salmon  over  the  weir. 

3929.  Of  course,  that  depends  on  the  construction  of 
the  weir? — I think  it  must  have  been  faultily  con- 
structed. or  else  the  river  has  changed  its  course  since. 

3930.  Mr.  Bruce  has  sold  to  the  tenants? — I think 
he  has  reserved  that  right. 
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Chairman*— continued. 


3931.  In  that  particular  case,  where  do  the  salmon 
spawn  if  they  don’t  get  over? — They  spawn  in  the 
shallows  below  Benburb. 

3932.  Now,  are  there  spawning  beds  in  the  small 
streams? — Well,  I don’t  know.  If  the  salmon  get  up 
the  main  water,  for  instance,  they  get  over  the  muddy 
bottom,  and  if  they  try  to  pass  into  the  small  streams 
and  spawn,  I think  that  is  the  last  ever  heard  of  them. 

3933.  If  they  are  allowed  to  spawn  ? — If  they  are 
allowed  to  spawn. 

3934.  Is  it  a portion  of  your  bailiffs’  duty  to  watch 
that — do  you  put  on  extra  hands? — Oh,  yes,  we  put  on 
extra  hands  during  the  spawning  season. 

3935.  Where,  then,  are  the  successful  spawning  beds 
in  this  district,  for  if  they  go  up  into  the  small  streams 
and  never  return,  of  course  we  could  not  regard  that 
as  being  successful?— Mr.  King,  the  inspector,  will 
give  you  that  more  particularly. 

3936.  Naturally  the  people  who  kill  the  spawning 
fish  have  no  interest  in  them? — No. 

3937.  They  derive  no  benefit  from  these  streams? — 
They  do  not,  and  they  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
taking  of  the  fish.  They  are  fish  that  are  practically 
not  eatable. 

3938.  Are  there  trout  in  those  streams? — There  are 
small  mountain  trout. 

3939.  But  nothing  more  than  that? — Nothing  more 
than  that.  I am  speaking  of  the  small  streams. 

3940.  This  observation  about  spawning  does  not 
apply  to  the  Black  water? — No. 

3941.  I don’t  think  salmon  run  far  up  the  Black- 
water? — They  do  not.  They  don’t  get  past  Benburb, 
as  a rule. 

3942.  Now’,  the  state  of  things  as  you  describe  it,  is 
that  on  estates,  the  property  in  which  has  passed  to 
the  tenants,  there  has  been  no  change  as  to  fishing 
rights,  that  there  were  no  fishing  rights  to  pass.  i 
suppose  the  rights  of  fishing  were  not  worth  talking 
about  or  reserving.  If  they  were  not  reserved,  of 
course,  they  passed  to  the  tenants? — Yes. 

3943.  Now',  the  blot  upon  the  system,  as  far  as  you 
describe  it,  is  that  the  spawning  beds  upon  these 
properties  are  useless,  that  where  a salmon  gets  up 
it  does  not  come  back? — Yes. 

3944.  Have  you  any  suggestion  now  to  make  as  to 
any  change  that  could  be  made  which  would  bring 
about  a better  state  of  things,  for  unquestionably  if 
the  salmon  were  protected  it  would  be  a great  benefit 
to  your  interests? — What  I would  suggest  would  lie 
that  no  new  grant  be  given  for  the  erection  of  any 
fixed  structure  in  the  rivers  either  for  the  capture  of 
cols  or  for  the  capture  of  salmon — that  no  new'  struc- 
ture be  permitted  to  be  erected. 

3945.  Do  you  mean  to  say  no  new  structure,  that  is, 
different  from  those  that  exist,  or  no  additional  struc- 
ture?— No  additional  structure. 

3946.  Then  there  are  numbers  of  structures  at  pre- 
sent?— Oh,  there  are.  I think  there  are.  I don’t 
know  of  any. 

3947.  None  that  are  of  any  value  as  regards  the 
rights  appertaining  to  them? — I don’t  know  of  any 


structures. 

3948.  You  don’t  know  of  any  structures?— No. 

There  is  only  one  trifling  structure  that  I know  of  in 
our  district  that  we  have  not  looked  after  much,  and 
that  is  a little  eel  weir  on  a little  stream  that  flows 
out  of  Lurgan  demesne.  That  is  the  only  structure 
that  I know  of  in  our  district.  >j 

3949.  But  when  you  say  “ no  additional  structures  ” 
you  convey  the  impression  that  there  are  such  struc- 
tures at  present?— Well,  of  course,  there  are  the  eel 
weirs  of  Toome.  They  are  fixed  structures.  And 
there  are  the  eel  weirs  of  Portna  and  Movanagher. 

3950.  And  you  say  that  no  more  should  be  added?— 
No  more  should  be  added,  certainly,  and  principally 
on  those  rivers  that  run  down  into  Lough  Neagh. 

3951.  Are  you  under  an  apprehension  that  such  a 

thing  would  be  proposed? — I have  never  heard  of  such 
a thing  being  proposed.  , . 

3952.  But  one  never  knows?— You  never  know  what 
is  going  to  happen,  and  I think  it  is  best  to  be  on  the 


ue  sitie.  . i o i 

3953.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make.''— i 

think  that  is  about  all.  - 

3954.  You  are  satisfied  with  stating  the  things  as 
they  are?— Well,  I don’t  see  that  I could  make  any 
suggestion  at  the  present  time,  I suppose  some  of 


Chairman — continued. 

the  other  witnesses  who  are  more  practical  might  see 
their  way  to  it. 

3955.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  people  at  the 
head  waters  could  be  interested  to  preserve  the  spawn- 
ing fish  ? — No ; I think  the  lust  for  killing  is  too  much 
imbedded  in  human  nature,  and  that  when  they  see 
a fish  in  the  river  they  will  kill  it  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 

3956.  Is  there  much  poaching  in  your  district? — 
Oh,  there  is  a lot. 

3957.  I suppose  by  every  practicable  way  of  taking 
the  fish? — They  go  out  with  lights  at  night. 

3958.  And  gaff  the  salmon? — They  gaff  the  salmon, 
and  gaff  the  trout,  and  stake  nets  in  the  river. 

3959.  And  sweep  the  pools? — And  sweep  the  pools. 

3960.  And  do  they  poison? — Oh,  that  is  a very  com- 
mon occurrence.  There  is  one  river  in  the  Six-Mile 
Water  district  which  is  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  salmon  fishing. 

3961.  How  do  they  poison  mostly? — Well,  the  owners 
of  big  factories  on  the  river  use  great  quantities  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  they  take  every  precaution  pos- 
sible, as  a rule,  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  chloride  of 
lime  into  the  river,  but  some  of  the  employees  by  and 
by  will  go  round  and  turn  the  tap  and  it  will  flow 
into  the  river,  and,  thousands  I was  going  to  say,  but 
tons  of  fish  are  killed. 

3962.  And  they  have  it  quite  handy? — Oh,  yes. 

3963.  I suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  such  re- 
fined methods  as  dynamite? — Oh,  they  occasionally 
use  dynamite,  but  one  man  had  his  hand  blown  off, 
and  that  put  a check  on  it,  and  it  was  given  up  on 
that  river.  There  are  other  resources  besides 
chloride  of  lime.  We  had  a bad  case  of  poisoning  with 
China  clay  from  the  North  of  Ireland  Paper  Works 
at  Ballyclare.  It  is  not  extra  poisonous,  but  it  puts 
the  water  into  such  a state  that  the  fish  can’t  live  in 
it.  It  is  not  a poison. 

3964.  What  about  flax  water? — Oh,  we  have  a great 
lot  of  it,  a great  deal  of  it,  and  there  was  an  inquiry 
into  it  a short  time  ago. 

3965.  Do  your  bailiffs  succeed  often  in  prosecuting 
for  letting  flax  water  off? — Oh,  yes,  very  often,  and 
their  services  are  recognised  to  the  extent  that  the 
magistrates  have  found  that  a penny  of  a fine  is  an 
illegal  fine,  so  they  make  it  three  pence  so  that  it  can 
be  divided  as  directed  by  the  statute,  a third  to  the 
informer  and  two-thirds  to  the  Fishery  Board. 

3966.  That  is  very  considerate,  is  it  not? — It  is. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

3967.  You  say  that  you  have  about  fourteen  miles 
along  the  sea  outside  the  mouth,  and  you  say  that  you 
have  ten  or  twelve  drift  nets  out  there? — Yes. 

3968.  So  those  drift  nets  must  do  a big  business? — 
They  do,  sir. 

3969.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  nets  are? — Oh, 
that  is  a question  that  is  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time.  We  consider  them  certainly  too  long 
for  the  money  that  they  pay  for  the  licence  duty.  1 
believe  they  are  from  1,800  to  2,100  yards  long. 

3970.  Then  they  do  a great  trade? — They  do,  sir. 

3971.  Don’t  they  damage  the  fishing  in  the  Bann 
very  much? — They  are  bound  to.  They  damage  the 
fish  that  are  heading  for  the  Bann. 

3972.  Do  you  propose  to  limit  the  length  of  those 

nets? — That  is  a matter  which  we,  unfortunately,  can- 
not do  for  ourselves.  „ m „ 

3973.  But  you  can  make  representations? — Well, 
we  have  done  so. 

3974.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  real  mis- 
chief to  the  salmon  fishing,  worse  than  anything  else? 
— It  is  very  serious. 

3975.  You  say  that  the  fish  that  go  up  to  spawn 
never  come  down,  but  it  is  possible  they  may  have 
spawned?— They  may  have.  A good  many  of  them 
must  spawn  when  they  get  up. 

3976.  And  then  the  little  things  come  down?— 1 he 
spawn  does  come  down,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

3977.  And  one  fish  is  nothing  in  comparis 
the  spawn  coming  down  ? — T hat  is  so. 

3978.  Do  the  spawn  come  down  ever  at  the  time  or 
the  flax  water,  are  they  affected  by  the  flax  water? — 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

3979.  Is  the  spawn  ever  down  before  thnt.- 
majority.  You  see,  spawn  is  in  the  river  still, 


i with 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

3980.  There  is  a great  deal  of  eel  fishing  on  this 


river? — Oh,  yes. 

3981.  Do  the  obstacles  that  catch  eels  interfere  with 
the  salmon  or  trout?— No,  sir.  At  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  salmon  and  trout  are  going  up  the 
river  I don’t  think  the  eel  weirs  are  at  work. 

3982.  Not  the  big  eel  weirs  at  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Neagh,  but  the  small  obstructions  in  the  little  rivers  ? 
—Well,  we  have  very  few  of  those. 

3983.  Then  that  does  not  affect  the  question  ?— No, 
it  does  not  affect  the  Conservators. 

3984.  The  main  reason  why  there  was  no  mention 
of  the  fishing  rights  in  the  sales  to  the  tenants  is 
that  the  fishing  rights  were  of  no  value,  and  if  the 
fishing  rights  were  of  value  mention  would'  have  been 
madeof  them?— Quite  so.  You  see  there  is  plenty  of 
free  trout  fishing,  and  anglers  have  plenty  of  trout 
fishing  and  they  don’t  contribute  anything  to  the 
revenue.  Of  course,  they  make  a great  deal  of  noise 
occasionally,  but  they  don’t  benefit  us  at  all. 

3985.  Then  you  say  that  the  fish  are  very  much 
damaged  by  flax  water?— Oh,  yes. 

3986.  And  that  a threepenny  fine  is  of  no  use?— Oh, 

not  at  all.  , 

3987.  It  is  a ridiculous  thing?— Of  course,  I don  t 
say  that  it  is  the  regular  fine.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
some  magistrates  go  as  high  as  five  shillings,  which  is 
considered'  a very  serious  fine. 

3988.  Does  the  pollen  fishing,  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  place  altogether,  I believe,  affect  in  any  way  at  all 
any  river  that  has  salmon? — It  does  not. 

3989.  The  pollen  is  like  a herring?— It  is  like  a 
herring.  It  is  sold  in  the  English  markets  as 
grayling. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

3990.  Do  you  consider  that  your  fisheries  here  are 
improving  or  going  back? — Oh,  they  have  been  going 
back  for  a number  of  years.  For  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  there  has  been  a serious  decline. 

3991.  And  do  you  attribute  that  to  any  particular 
cause  ?i— I think,  sir,  it  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
pollution  of  the  river. 

3992.  Has  your  netting  of  the  river  varied  very 
much  during  recent  years? — I cannot  give  any 
evidence  of  that.  I can’t  say  what  has  been  taken  in 
the  netting  on  the  Bann,  for  instance. 

3993.  1*  am  not  asking  about  the  returns,  but  1 am 
asking  about  the  catching  power.  Has  the  amount  of 
netting,  for  instance,  increased? — Witness — In  the 

11 3994.  In  the  district  generally  ?— No,  it  has  de- 
creased. _ 

3995.  Has  it  decreased  in  the  river  or  on  the  sea; 

On  the  sea  it  is  about  an  average. 

3996.  On  the  sea  it  is  on  the  average?— Oh,  it  is  on 
the  average. 

3997.  So  that  your  decrease  is  in  the  river; — Yes,  on 
the  river  and  lake.  On  Lough  Neagh. 

3998.  And  what  type  of  netting  is  it  that  has  de- 
creased?— There  is  a net  known  as  a trammel  net  for 
pollen.  That  has  very  seriously  decreased. 

3999.  Has  the  salmon  netting  decreased? — No.  So 
far  as  the  Conservators  are  concerned  it  has  not,  be- 
cause it  is  a fixed  quantity. 

4000.  I don’t  understand  what  you  mean  by  saying 
“so  far  as  the  Conservators  are  concerned.”  You 
mean  the  licences? — Yes. 

4001.  Your  income  from  licences  remains  pretty 
much  as  it  was? — Yes. 

4002.  How  far  up  the  river  does  netting  go  for 
salmon?— There  is  a net  at  New  Ferry,  on  the  north 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued, 
side  of  Lough  Beg,  and  there  is  another  net  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Main  in  Lough  Neagh,  and  Lord  O’Neill 
also  has  a net  in  the  Main  itself. 

4003.  And  on  the  Lower  Bann  has  the  course  of  the 
river  been  netted  very  much  for  salmon? — No.  There 
are  boxes  at  Coleraine,  at  the  Cuts  at  Coleraine,  and 
there  is  a draft  net ; two  nets  below  that,  between  that 
and  the  sea;  and  there  arc  no  nets  till  you  go  to  New 
Ferry,  on  the  north  side  of  Lough  Beg. 

4004.  Then  with  regard  to  the  eel  fisheries,  do  the 
eel  weirs  form  any  obstruction  to  the  run  of  salmon? — 
Well,  of  course,  they  are  bound  to  form  an  obstruc- 
tion. 

4005.  You  have  a gap? — Oh,  there  is  a regular 
Queen’s  Gap. 

4006.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  gap? — Well,  1 
could  not  give  you  the  figures,  sir,  at  present.  We 
have  had  it  under  consideration  several  times. 

4007.  You  could  give  a rough  idea? — I think  it  is 
somewhere  about  forty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

4008.  There  are  two  gaps? — Two  gaps.  It  is  com- 
posed of  piles  and  lattice  work. 

4009.  So  that  the  fish  cannot  get  between  the  piles? 
— No. 

4010.  How  many  eel  weirs  have  you? — Well,  there  is 
a set  at  Toome,  and  about  five  or  six  sets  on  the  Lower 

4011.  And  is  there  any  value  in  eel  fishing? — Not  to 
my  knowledge,  except  with  long  lines. 

4012.  Do  tenant  purchasers  at  all  fish  eels? — Oh,  1 
am  sure  they  do,  but  it  is  only  with  long  lines. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4013.  In  the  lake? — In  the  lake  shallows,  in  some  of 
the  big  holes  up  all  along  during  floods. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

4014.  Can  you  give  me  a return  of  the  number  of 
tenant  purchasers  in  the  district? — It  is  a large  num- 
ber, the  whole  of  the  district  on  the  east  side  of  Lough 
Neagh,  from  that  to  that  (pointing  to  map). 

4015.  How  many  bailiffs  have  you? — About  eighteen. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4016.  Sea  trout  are  very  scarce  in  these  waters,  are 
they  not? — Well,  they  are  occasionally  caught  down 
at  Coleraine. 

4017.  It  is  not  a great  sea-trout  fishing  place? — Oh, 

4018.  Then  that  is  not  worth  talking  about? — No. 

4019.  Then  there  is  a club  for  fishing  with  rods  on 
the  Lower  Bann? — There  is. 

4020.  And  that  is  a very  important  fishery,  and  is 
worth  a great  deal  of  money? — Yes. 

4021.  In  whose  hands  is  that? — Do  you  see,  the 
whole  of  the  Lower  Bann  right  up  to  Lough  Neagh 
belongs  to  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company 
under  ancient  charters.  Then  they  let  it  in  portions. 

4022.  And  what  sort  of  rent  is  got  from  it,  what 
is  it  worth,  about? — I can’t  tell. 

4023.  It  is  a very  good  thing? — It  is  a very  good 
thing,  no  doubt  of  it ; but  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
one  rod',  and  they  will  fish  with  two  and  three  some- 
times on  one  licence. 

4024.  Is  that  fishing  getting  better  or  worse?— It  is 
getting  worse.  I think  it  depends  largely  on  the 
fishermen. 

4025.  It  depends  on  the  drift  nets? — Well,  they 
help  it. 


Mr.  Andrew  King,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4026.  You  are  an  inspector  in  the  employment  of  the 
Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators? — Yes. 

4027.  You  have  heard  Mr.  English’s  statement? — I 
have  just  come  in. 

4028.  At  any  rate,  he  has  given  us  all  the  particulars 
as  regards  the  district  and  the  rivers? — Yes. 

4029.  How  many  bailiffs  are  under  you? — About 
eighteen,  sir,  eighteen  or  nineteen,  appointed  by  the 
Conservators ; and  these  are  supplemented  by  the 
lessees  of  the  Irish  Society,  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery 


Chairman — contin  ued . 

Company.  They  supplement  these  bailiffs,  by  send- 
ing us  men  during  the  close  season  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing the  whole  year.  I should  say  there  are  about 
fifty  bailiffs  altogether. 

4030.  In  the  district? — In  the  district. 

~Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4031.  Over  the  whole  of  it? — Over  the  whole  of  th® 
district. 
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Chairman. 

4032.  You  have  eighteen,  and  the  balance  are  sup- 
plied by  the  proprietors? — Yes. 

4033.  Do  you  consider  now  that  the  rivers  are  fairly 
well  protected  by  your  efforts  and  those  of  the  bailiffs? 
— Yes;  they  make  every  effort  to  protect  them,  but  of 
course  the  men  sometimes  are  unable  to  protect  them. 
I think  the  men  are  too  light. 

4034.  What  form  of  poaching  or  destruction  of  fish 
do  you  think  is  most  prevalent  in  this  district,  and 
most  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  rivers? — Well,  I 
think  gaffing,  taking  the  fish  by  gaff  and  nets.  The 
worst  form  is  poisoning  by  chloride  of  lime  and  ordinary 
lime.  Gaff  and  nets  are  most  used. 

4035.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  poaching  of 
spawning  fish  in  the  upper  waters  is  very  much  car- 
ried on  and  is  very  destructive? — It  is.  The  rivers  in 
the  Coleraine  district  are  all  very  fast-running  rivers, 
and  there  comes  a flood  and  then  it  falls  away  at  once 
and  leaves  the  fish  very  easily  taken  in  many  parts  of 
the  river. 

4036.  Does  that  apply  to  all  fish  or  to  the  spawning 
fish  ? — It  applies  to  the  spawning  fish  most. 

4037.  As  a rule,  are  they  taken  before  or  after 
spawning? — As  a rule,  before  spawning.  As  a rule, 
they  are  taken  on  the  fall  of  the  flood,  just  when  they 
come  up  to  spawn,  very  often  on  the  spawning  bed, 
at  night. 

4038.  Do  you  think  it  is  before  they  have  spawned? 
— Mostly  before  they  have  spawned  or  when  they  are 
spawning. 

4039.  A great  many  of  the  estates  have  been  sold? — 
Yes. 

4040.  Do  the  tenants  of  those  estates  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  fishing? — They  have  not  up  to  the  pre- 
sent. .The  general  rule  was  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
poaching  or  destroying.  That  was  the  rule  up  to  the 
present.  I don’t  know  what  may  be  afterwards. 

4041.  They  have  made  no  change? — They  have  made 
no  change. 

4042.  They  always  did  that,  you  say.  Did  the  ten- 
ants always  take  advantage  whenever  they  could  to 
destroy  the  fish? — They  did,  certainly. 

4043.  And  they  are  doing  the  same  still? — They  are 
doing  the  same  still.  The  farmers’  sons  are  very  often 
as  bad  poachers  as  we  have  on  the  whole  ground. 

4044.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  way  in  which  they 
could  be  interested  to  give  up  those  bad  practices  and 
to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  fish? — Well,  I 
don’t  see  anything  for  it,  sir,  except  to  try  to  improve 
the  angling  rights  and  the  use  of  the  angling  rights. 
If  there  could'  be  anything  done  to  improve  the  angling 
rights  and  to  give  them  an  interest  in  them  in  any 
way. 

4045.  Would  the  angling  rights  be  worth  anything 
to  let  by  the  day  or  by  the  season? — I don’t  think  they 
would  be,  except  a large  number  of  farmers  on  the 
banks  would  co-operate  in  letting,  not  one  particular 
part  by  two  or  three  men. 

4046.  Do  you  think  they  could  do  that? — I do. 

4047.  And  could  the  river  be  so  improved  as  to  in- 
duce people  to  come  here? — There  are  some  parts  of 
the  river  could. 

4048.  Of  course,  protection  of  the  river  for  trout 
would  protect  the  salmon  too? — It  would,  certainly. 

4049.  Well,  that  is  the  only  suggestion  you  have  to 
make? — That  is  the  only  suggestion,  sir.  The  rivers 
could  not  be  netted  in  many  places.  To  net  the  rivers 
would  be  to  take  away  the  spawning  fish  which  go 
naturally  to  the  river  for  spawning  purposes,  and 
very  often  the  fish  that  go  into  the  river  during  the 
spawning  season  and  are  netted  are  the  older  fish  and 
more  productive  fish,  better  fish  for  spawning. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4050.  You  know,  of  course,  that  formerly  there 
were  a great  many  more  people  in  the  country  than 
there  are  now,  and  that  there  were  more  farmers’ 
b°ys_and  working  people  there  formerly? — Yes. 

4051.  Therefore  there  was  more  poaching? — Well, 
there  may  have  been,  sir.  I am  only  speaking  from 
my  own  knowledge. 

4052.  There  are  only  two  new  things.  One  is  the 
factories  letting  chloride  of  lime  into  the  rivers,  and 
the  other  is  the  drift  nets  that  are  put  out  in  the  sea? 
— Yes. 

4053.  Those  are  the  new  things? — Yes,  practically 
new,  because  the  factories  have  increased  to  a great 
extent,  and  so  also  have  the  drift  nets.  The  drift 
nets  for  salmon  have  increased  terribly. 

4054.  Could  the  Blackwater,  which  is  a good-sized 
river,  be  made  a good  fishing  river? — It  is  a fair-sized 
river . It  is  navigable  up  as  far  as  Moy ; but  very  few 
salmon  go  into  the  Blackwater  till  late  in  the  season. 

4055.  It  is  a trout  river? — It  is  a trout  river. 

4056.  And  it  could  be  made  a very  good  trout 
river? — It  might,  but  I don’t  think  there  would  be 
much  profit  for  any  person  netting  it  opposite  his 
own  land.  It  would  be  very  small. 

4057.  But  if  it  was  improved  and  more  fish  put  into 
it,  that  is  the  class  of  river  that  I suggest  might  be 
made  a profitable  river  for  rod  fishing. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

4058.  Very  many  of  the  tenant  purchasers  are 
apparently  along  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh?— There 
are  some  of  them  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  many  of  them  on  the  inland  rivers. 

4059.  And  are  those  inland  rivers  on  which  those 
tenants  now  are  situated  capable  of  being  netted? — 
They  are  not. 

4060.  The  method  of  fishing  which  might  be  followed 
there  would  be  entirely  rod  fishing  (I  mean  to  say  the 
legal  fishing)? — Yes,  the  legal  fishing;  but  I don’t  see 
even  if  the  law  permitted,  how  they  could  ever  use 
nets  on  that  with  any  profit. 

4061.  And  with  regard  to  Lough  Neagh,  could  they 
net  the  lake  there  where  they  are,  with  advantage? — 
Well,  you  could  not  fish  any  place  on  the  shore  for 
salmon  or  trout.  It  would  not  pay  them  except  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where,  I presume,  the  law  pro- 
hibits them  from  fishing. 

Mr.  Green. 

4062.  Are  there  any  valuable  fishings  for  rods  where 
the  tenants  have  purchased  their  lands? — No  valu- 
able fishings,  no  fishings  of  any  value. 

4063.  Not  for  angling? — Except  for  angling. 

4064.  Is  there  any  valuable  angling? — Not  valuable. 
There  is  a place  inside  Lord  O’Neill’s  park  where  there 
might  be  some  angling.  That  is  the  only  place  where 
angling  would  be  profitable.  The  river  is  so  thickly 
studded  with  mills  and  factories  that  the  water  is  in 
most  parts  diverted  from  the  river,  and  there  is  very 
little  water  in  the  river  except  in  floods. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4065.  Some  years  ago  when  I was  at  Broughsliane, 
large  trout  from  Lough  Neagh  used  to  come  up  the 
river? — They  would  come  up  there  for  spawning  pur- 
poses. They  would  generally  come  up  in  the  latter 
end  of  October  and  November. 

4066.  I saw  them  up  much  earlier  than  that,  be- 
cause I caught  them  in  August? — September  or 
October  and  November  are  the  months. 

4067.  I caught  them  in  August,  and  they  were  in 
fine  condition,  coming  up? — You  could  not  catch  any 
this  season. 


Mr.  Thomas  McDermott,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4068.  You  are  Manager  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann 
Fisheries  Company  ? — Yes. 

4069.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  Londonderry 
Board  of  Conservators? — No;  I am  acting  clerk  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  the  present  clerk.  That  is  all.  I 
am  a member  of  the  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators. 

4070.  But  you  are  acting  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Lon- 
donderry Board  at  present? — Yes,  at  present,  for  the 
clerk,  who  is  ill, 


Chairman — continued. 

4071.  Perhaps,  then,  you  would  be  able  to  give  me 
some  particulars  witli  regard  to  the  Londonderry 
Board  of  Conservators? — Yes,  I think  I can. 

4072.  And  we  need  not  deal  with  Coleraine,  because 
we  have  had  all  that  from  Mr.  English.  How  many 
elected  Conservators  are  there  for  the  Londonderry 
district? — Eight — four  for  the  lower,  or  tidal  water, 
and  four  for  the  upper  or  fresh  water, 
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Chairman — continued . 

4073.  Then  how  many  ex-officio  members  are  there? 

There  are  about  eight,  but  there  might  be  many 

more.  The  number  of  ex-officio  members  is  not  a fixed 
quantity. 

4074.  But  there  are  about  eight  who  act  and  identity 
themselves  with  the  duty  of  Conservators? — Yes,  that 
is  correct. 

4075.  How  are  the  four  for  the  tidal  waters  elected? 
They  are  elected  by  those  who  take  out  licences  in 
the  lower  or  tidal  division. 

4076.  That  is,  the  licensed  net  owners? — Yes;  those 
who  take  out  licences  in  the  lower  or  tidal  division. 

4077.  That  is  for  nets? — Yes;  those  who  take  out 
licences  for  nets. 

4078.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
coast  line  you  have? — It  extends  from  Malin  Head  in 
Donegal  to  Downhill  in  County  Londonderry.  The 
distance  is  about  thirty  miles. 

4079.  About  how  many  licences  are  issued  for  that 
district? — 121  drift  nets  this  year. 

4080.  That  is,  of  course,  all  drift  nets  for  the  sea 
and  for  the  estuary? — None  for  the  estuary  at  all;  all 
for  the  sea. 

4081.  Are  there  no  drift  nets  for  any  of  the 
estuaries? — No,  none.  The  Foyle  and  Bann  Company 
control  the  estuary,  and  they  don’t  allow  netting  there 
for  various  reasons,  that  I am  prepared  to  give  you. 

4082.  Now,  what  are  the  rivers  in  the  Londonderry 
district? — There  are  a great  number  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  whole  extent  of  spawning  rivers. 

4083.  Give  me  the  principal  rivers  first? — The  lloe 
comes  first,  then  the  Bwendennet  and  the  Glenelly  and 
the  Mourne. 

4084.  Are  those  all  separate  rivers? — Yes. 

4085.  Are  they  separate  rivers  to  the  sea? — None  of 
them  flow  into  the  sea ; they  all  flow  into  the  Foyle. 
There  is  no  other  river  in  the  district  that  flows  into 
the  sea  only  the  Foyle,  except  the  Culdaff,  a small 
dribble,  very  far  north. 

4086.  Those  are  your  principal  rivers? — Yes. 

4087.  Into  the  Foyle  several  rivers  flow? — Many 
rivers  flow. 

4088.  Did  yon  give  me  the  most  important  of  them? 
— No;  I gave  you  the  Roe,  an  important  river;  and 
the  next  largest  would  be  the  Mourne,  the  Stride,  the 
Dergh,  the  Glenelly,  the  Finn,  and  the  Bwendennet. 
Altogether  in  the  whole  district  there  would  be  about 
400  miles  of  spawning  tributaries. 

4089.  Yon  say  spawning  tributaries?— Yes. 

4090.  Which  are  the  fishable  portions  of  those 
rivers? — Well,  in  every  spawning  river  there  are 
small  portions  which  might  be  fished. 

4091.  Are  they  fished? — Witness — Do  you  mean 
legally  ? 

4092.  Yes? — No,  not  legally  now. 

4093.  Are  they  not  fished  with  rod  and  line? — Oh, 
yes  ; I was  referring  to  nets. 

4094.  I want  the  fishing  with  rod  and  line;  but, 
first  of  all,  tell  me  the  portions  of  those  rivers  that 
are  fished  by  nets,  and  the  description  of  net? — "Well, 
the  Finn,  in  the  tidal  portion,  is  fished  by  a draft  net; 
and  then  further  up  it  is  fished  by  two  pole  nets ; and 
then  on  the  Mourne  there  are  two  pole  nets ; and  those 
are  all  that  are  in  the  fresh  waters  of  this  district. 

4095.  Then  what  are  the  fresh-water  portions  of 
those  rivers  where  rod  and  line  fishing  is  carried  on? — 
On  nearly  every  river  rod  and  line  fishing  is  carried 
on  for  salmon  or  for  trout  or  for  both. 

4096.  Is  it  free  or  let? — Part  of  it  free  and  part 
of  it  let. 

4097.  Is  there  a considerable  part  of  it  free? — Oh, 
yes,  a very  large  part  of  it  is  free. 

4098.  Just  before  we  get  away  from  the  subject  of 
nets,  let  me  ask  you  what  nets  are  used  in  the  estuary? 
— There  are  no  nets  used  in  the  estuary  of  the  Foyle 
at  all,  and  the  drift  nets  are  all  in  the  sea.  I have  a 
short  paper  here  (prepared  for  another  purpose)  on 
drift  net  fishing  which  I should  like  to  hand  in  (paper 
handed  in). 

4099.  Have  many  estates  in  this  district  passed  to 
the  tenants? — Yes,  a great  many. 

4100.  Do  rivers  that  are  of  value  fpr  fishing  purposes 
run  through  those  estates? — In  very  many  cases. 

4101.  Now,  in  the  sale  of  those  estates  did  the 
rights  of  fishing  pass  to  the  tenants,  -or  were  they  re- 
served?— In  some  cases  they  passed,  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  reserved. 

4102.  On  the  same  river  ? — On  the  same  river. 


Chairman — continued. 

4103.  What  has  happened  now  as  regards  the  prac- 
tice since  those  estates  passed? — Well,  no  fishing  has 
been  established  for  nets,  but  several  people  are  say- 
ing that  they  are  going  to  establish  such  fisheries  in. 
portions  where  it  suited  them. 

4104.  You  know  that  net  fishing  in  these  rivers 
can  be  prevented? — Witness — Can  be  prevented? 

4105.  Y'es? — I don’t  see  how  if  the  fishing  rights 
pass  to  the  tenants.  There  is  no  law  that  I know  of 
that  could  prevent  them. 

4106.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  when  an  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  the  Department  net  fishing 
in  a river  can  be  prohibited? — I.  am,  but  I am  aware 
that  oven  when  applications  are  mado  the  Depart- 
ment won’t  take  the  action  that  it  is  expected  that 
they  should  take. 

4107.  However,  perhaps  you  would  now  give  me 
some  further  information.  You  say  that  some  of  the 
tenants  on  this  river  where  the  rights  have  passed  to 
them  are  talking  about  netting  the  river? — Yes. 

4108.  But  they  have  not  done  so  so  far? — They  have 

4109.  And  I asked  you  if  they  could  be  prevented, 
and  you  said  no? — They  could  not  be. 

4110.  Well,  if  there  is  a desire  to  prevent  them  an 
application  could  be  made,  and  then  the  merits  of  the 
matter  might  bo  studied.  But  wo  will  go  no  further 
into  that.  In  the  case  of  fishings  that  have  been 
given  to  tenants  on  the  passing  of  estates,  are  they 
fishings  that  could  be  let? — Witness — For  netting? 

4111.  No;  for  rod  and  lino? — Oh,  some  of  them, 
and  some  of  them  for  netting. 

4112.  But  there  is  no  netting  now? — There  is  not. 

4113.  Then  why  talk  about  letting  them  for  netting? 
— I thought  you  were  trying  to  prevent  a possible  evil 
that  was  coming,  perhaps. 

4114.  I am  not  going  further  than  that.  You  ap- 
pear to  know  what  can  bo  done  as  well  as  I do,  and 
therefore  I will  go  no  further.  But  I want  to  know 
now  whether,  in  the  case  of  any  of  those  rivers  where 
the  rights  have  passed  to  the  tenants,  the  fishing  can 
be  made  worth  money,  or  is  worth  money? — Witness — 
For  netting? 

4115.  For  rod  and  line  fishing? — Oh,  well,  rod  and 
line  fishing.  Some  of  them  have  already  been  letting 
their  portions  for  rod  and  line  fishing. 

4116.  That  is  what  I want  to  know.  Is  it  as  indivi- 
duals, or  have  they  combined  to  do  so?— As  indivi- 
duals. 

4117.  Has  there  been  any  combination  amongst 
them  ? — Not  as  far  as  I am  aware  of. 

4118.  Of  course,  you,  as  an  experienced  man,  know 
that  one  man  on  a river,  if  he  abuses  the  property 
that  is  his  on  it,  can  very  much  affect  the  value  of  the 
fishing  both  above  and  below  him? — Oh,  certainly. 

4119.  And  therefore  combination  is  of  some  import- 
ance if  the  value  of  the  fishing  is  to  be  preserved? — 
Yes. 

4120.  Has  any  step  been  taken  in  that  direction? — 
Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

4121.  Is  any  likely  to  be? — Very  likely,  indeed. 

4122.  How  would  it  be  carried  on? — If  there  was  a 

stretch  of  river  that,  could  be  fished,  a tenant  on  this 
side  and  a tenant  on  that  side  would  have  the  sense 
to  join  and  buy  their  net  licence  and  fish  it;  and  this 
could  be  done  very  conveniently  by  those  tenants.  A 
man  could  work  all  the  year  round,  except  a day  oft' 
for  fishing,  and  on  the  day  for  fishing  he  could  go  out 
and  scoop  those  holes  clean  of  fish  and  go  back  to 
work  again.  . 

4123.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  desirable? — 1 
consider  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  this. 

4124.  I am  asking  you,  assuming  that  there  is  no 
netting  (get  away  from  the  netting  for  the  present, 
if  you  please),  assuming  that  there  was  no  netting,  or 
assuming  that  netting  was  prohibited,  is  it  possible 
that  by  combination  among  the  tenants  and  a pooling 
of  their  rights  on  those  rivers,  the  rivers  might  be  con- 
verted into  a valuable  property? — Wall,  they  could 
convert  them  into  a property  that  should  be  of  con- 
siderable value. 

4125.  I need  not  say  that  if  they  join  together 
for  the  purpose  of  scooping  tlie  fish  out  of  every jiool 
on  the  river,  you  won’t  have  a valuable  property  for 
many  years? — I certainly  think  that  would  destroy 
the  property. 
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[Londonderry. 


Dr.  Mcihafly. 

4126.  With  regard  to  the  limitation  of  drift  nets 
outside  the  estuary,  I suppose  you  don’t  allow  drift 
nets  inside  Magilligan  Point? — No. 

4127.  But  are  the  drift  nets  outside  it? — Yes,  across 
the  boundary. 

11.28.  They  would  stop  any  coming  in  there? — They 
would  stop  a good  many  fish  anywhere. 

4129.  And  you  say  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  is  promoting  drift  nets? — Yes,  buying  boats 
and  buying  nets,  and  assisting  them. 

4130.  So  that  while  you  are  inside  trying  to  pre- 
serve, the  Congested  Districts  Board  outside  is  try- 
ing to  destroy? — That  is  so. 

4131.  You  know  the  pike  are  the  great  mischief  in 
the  South  of  Ireland.  Do  the  pike  reach  any  of  these 
rivers? — We  have  not  many  pike  in  the  Foyle.  Pike 
generally  frequent  sluggish-going  rivers.  We  have  a 
few  up  about  Lifford,  and  a few  on  the  Finn. 

4132.  But  they  don't  do  much  mischief  to  you? — 
No.  There  are  some  in  the  river  Finn,  in  the  lower 
end  of  it. 

4133.  Arc  there  pike  in  Lough  Neagh? — Yes,  but 
many  more  pike  in  Lough  Beg.  I mean  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Lower  Bann. 

4134.  And  they,  of  course,  do  great  mischief  to 
trout  fishing? — Yes,  and  to  salmon  fishing. 

4135.  And  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  catch  them 
at  all? — Yes,  there  is.  I think  that  in  one  season 
wo  took  14,000  pike  out  of  Lough  Beg.  Mr.  King 
will  correct  me  if  I am  not  correct  in  that,  that  there 
were  14,000  pike  taken  out  of  Lough  Beg  in  one  season. 

Mr.  Andrew  King. — Yes,  and  more. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

4151.  But  you  would  not  like  to  advocate  the  pro- 
hibiting of  netting  in  fresh  waters? — Well,  L think 
that  would  be  rather  drastic,  but  as  far  as  my  interests 
are  concerned,  I would  not  care  very  much. 

4152.  The  advantage  gained  by  stopping,  it  above 
would  not  compensate  you  for  being  interfered  with 
down  below  ? — Wo  are  not  fishing  anywhere  in  fresh 
water  in  the  Foyle. 


Chairman. 

4153.  You  are  not  netting? — No;  we  have  no  nets  in 
fresh  water  on  the  Foyle. 


Mr.  Green. 

4154.  But  there  are  some  nets  in  the  fresh  water, 
some  legal  nets? — There  are  some  pole  nets  at  Cloghan, 
fished  by  a gentleman  named  Wilson,  and  there  are 
two  pole  nets  at  Sion  Mills,  fished  by  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn.  Those  are  the  only  places  where  there  are 
nets  in  fresh  water. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

4155.  Is  your  fishing  keeping  up? — Not  for  15  years 
past.  Sometimes  we  have  a rather  good  fishing  season. 

1156.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  it  has  rather 
declined  ? — Certainly. 


Dr.  Muhaffy. 

4136.  That  is  the  little  lake  below  Lough  Neagh? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

4137.  I understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  no 
nets  in  the  estuary  of  the  Foyle? — No  drift  nets  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Foyle,  and  no  nets  of  any  kind  oii  the 
estuary  of  the  Foyle  from  below  Cttliuorc  to  Green- 
castle  or  Magilligan  Point. 

4138.  There  is  a great  , amount  of  tidal  water,  of 
course,  above  that,  is  there  not? — Yes,  many  miles. 

4139.  And  there  is  netting  in  that?— Yes. 

.4140.  What  kind  of  netting? — Draft  netting,  and 
three  stake  nets. 

4141.  Any  other  kind  of  nets? — No  other. 

4142.  What  form  have  you  of  stake  nets — have  they 
a closed  chamber? — Yes,  one  chamber  in  each  net. 

4133.  Is  there  a roof  to  it? — No  roof. 

4141.  Does  the  tide  flow  over  the  top  of  it? — No,  it 
never  gets  to  the  top. 

4145.  You  referred  to  pole  nets.  What  is  a pole 
net?— A pole  net  is  a round  circular  net  four  or  five 
feet  in  diameter  with  a long  pole  to  it,  like  a landing 
net  of  large  dimensions. 

4146.  When  you  talk  about  the  .possibility  of  com- 

bination amongst  tenant  purchasers  in  their  rod  fish- 
ings, do  you  know  that  any  such  combination  is  contem- 
plated, or  ware  you  only  speaking  from  the  idea  that 
you  thought  it  probable?— Well,  I don’t  know.  The 
combination  would  not  be  so  necessary  for  rod  fishing 
as  for  net  fishing.  . 

4147.  That  may  bo  so,  but  with,  regard  to  rod  fish- 

ing, do  you  know  if  any  actual  combination  is  con- 
templated?— No,  I do  not,  but. I know  that  in  soma 
cases  a farmer  on  one  side  lets  his, ground,  and  the 
man  on  the  other  side  also  lets  his  ground  to  rod 
fishers.  You  can  hardly  call  that  combination,  but  it 
would  be  required  for  net  fishing.  . .. 

4148.  How  far  up  the  river  does  the  netting  go.— 

The  netting  only  goes  to  Lifford,  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  from  here.  . 

4149.  How  many  draft  nets  hav.2  you?— Fifteen, 


Chairman. 

4157.  I was  rather  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  your 
position  with  regard  to  netting  in  fresh  water.  You 
think  that  if  there  was  to  be  a general  netting  of  the 
whole  of  the  river,  of  course,  that  would  destroy  the 
fishing  altogether? — That  is  my  opinion. 

4158.  And  you  think  then  that  it  would  be  very 
much  better  that  the  interests  of  any  of  those  who 
are  at  present  netting  should  be  sacrificed  father  than 
that  the  fishery  should  be  absolutely  destroyed? 
— I would  if  it  came  to  a question  of  sacrificing  at  all. 
There  are  many  things  to  consider,  too — the  outlay 
that  would-be  incurred. 

4159.  Of  course,  I need  not  ask  you  if  you  are  aware 
that  the  drift  net  fishing  on  the  Foyle  here  is  at  pre- 
sent a subject  of  litigation  ?— I am  well  aware  of  it. 

4160.  So  far  then  as  that  is  involved  in  anything 
that  is  in  this  paper  which  you  have  handed  in,  of 
course,  we  cannot  introduce  it,  but  we  will  put  this 
paper  of  yours,  which  is  a valuable  one,  on  the  notes. 
Witness — Thank  you. 


Dr.  Mahafjy. 

4161.  I should  like  to  know  about  the  killing  of  the 
14,000  pike  on  Lough  Beg? — Well,  they  got  them  with 
set  nets  and  with  a line  of  hooks. 

4162.  Do  they  set  the  nets  for  the  spawning  fish? — 
They  killed  the  pike  with  set  nets. 

4163.  But  where  they  catch  the  pike  with  the  nets 
is  where  they  come  in  to' spawn? — Yes,  in  the  creeks 
and  bays. 

4164.  That  is  how  they  catch  thorn? — Yes. 

4165.  That  is  the  real  way  to  catch. them? — Yes. 

4166.  And  you  say  they  killed  14,000? — Yes,  and  Mr. 
King  tells  me  I am  under  the  estimate. 

4107.  Mr.  Andrew  King.— The  major  part  of  them 
were  taken  on  long  lines. 


Mr. 


Green. 


4150.  I don’t  take  it  that  yon  i 
the  prohibiting  of  all  nets  in  fresh 
No,  I am  an  advocate  that  there 
creations.  That  is  all. 


ire  an  adv. 
waters,  are 
should  be 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4168.  Then  they  would  catch  other  fish  with  the  long 

lines? No;  they  used  a bait  for  the  pike  which  the 

other  fish  would'  not  take.  It  is  a small  perch. 
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Minutes  of  evidence  : 


‘2ith  July,  1911.] 


Mr.  B.  H.  Lane,  examined. 


[Londonderry. 


Chairman. 


Chairman — continued. 


4169.  You  are  a solicitor,  Mr.  Lane? — Yes. 

4170.  And  you  represent  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society? 
— Yes,  sir. 

4171.  Now,  you  have  heard  the  evidence  given  here 
to-day,  and  you  know  the  object  of  our  inquiry,  and 
I will  ask  you  just  to  give  us  in  your  own  words  a 
statement  of  what  you  have  to  say,  or  suggest  to  us? 
—Well,  so  far  as  the  Irish  Society  are  concerned,  they 
are  the  owners  of  the  several  fisheries  in  the  Foyle  and 
in  the  Bann,  and  they  have  other  rights  of  fishery  as 
well  as  the  bed  and  soil  of  both  rivers,  and  they  also 
own,  or  are  interested  in,  the  rivers  that  are  tributary 
to  the  Foyle  and  the  Bann,  so  far  as  the  County  of 
Londonderry  is  concerned.  Practically  the  whole  of  it 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Irish  Society,  and  when 
they  made  special  grants  of  it  to  the  various  London 
Companies  they  reserved  out  of  every  grant  the  bed 
and  soil  of  every  river  in  the  county,  and  the  fishing, 
and  so  far  as  we  possibly  can,  we  see  that  when  lands 
are  passing  from  the  landlords  to  the  tenants  the 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Society  is  pre- 
served; so  that,  so  far  as  the  County  of  Londonderry 
is  concerned  the  Irish  Society’s  rights  are  fairly  pro- 
tected. 

4172.  I take  it  from  you,  Mr.  Lane,  that  when 
one  of  these  properties  is  sold  the  landlord  has  no 
fishing  lights  to  sell  to  the  tenants? — We  see  that  on 
the  Vesting  Order  giving  the  land  to  the  tenants,  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  Society,  as  created  by  the  original 
charters,  are  preserved.  Of  course,  there  is  a very 
large  area  of  the  fishing  of  the  Irish  Society  that  is 
not  in  the  Co.  Londonderry,  but  goes  out  into  the  Co. 
Tyrone,  and  even  into  the  Co.  Donegal  in  some  places, 

I think,  and  into  the  Co.  Antrim  as  well.  In  those 
counties  we  have  no  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  and 
we  are  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  common  law  what- 
ever they  may  be;  and,  having  considered  the  ques- 
tion as  fully  as  I could  consider  it,  I think  that  the 
grant  to  riparian  proprietors  of  the  lands  would  not 
grant  them  any  rights  of  net  fishing  or  eel  fishing, 
or  any  right  to  erect  any  weirs,  or  any  fishing  with 
nets  in  the  lands  so  granted,  except  such  as  had  been 
exercised  for  say  ten  years  prior  to  the  Act.  That  does 
not  affect  anyone  who  has  got  a substantial  interest 
at  present.  It  allows  them  to  continue  that  interest. 
If  they  have  not  got  it  they  cannot  create  it. 

4173.  I am  afraid  that  goes  rather  beyond  what  we 
are  here  to  inquire  into.  It  is  a question  of  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  with  regard  to  title;  but  what 
exactly  do  you  mean  when  you  refer  to  the  exercise 
of  rights  for  ten  years? — I mean  this  with  regard  to 
the  period  of  ten  years.  It  has  been  enacted  in  many 
of  those  Fishery  Acts  that  no  net  shall  be  legal  except 
it  has  been  fished  so  many  years  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  That  is  in  many  of  the  Fishery  Acts. 
Well,  taking  that  as  a basis  to  start  upon,  I think  the 
same  should  apply  to  the  granting  of  lands  alongside 
inland  waters.  We  are  not  talking  of  the  tidal 
waters  at  all,  because  they  are  subject  to  different 
laws  in  every  way ; but  I think  that  no  grant  of  land 
along  an  inland  river  which,  of  course,  would 
include  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river  opposite  to  the 
land,  should  have  the  effect  of  giving  any  right  to  a 
tenant,  or  to  a purchaser,  to  erect  a weir  for  instance, 
or  to  fish  with  a net,  if  that  right  had  not  been  pre- 
viously exercised  before  he  bought  it;  that  is,  that 
it  would  not  give  him  a -right  that  did  not  exist  as 
to  what  he  bought. 

4174.  Now,  have  you  anything  else  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Lane? — Well,  I don’t  know  that  there  is  anything, 
except  that  my  own  opinion  is  that  unless  the  spawn- 
ing rights  of  the  fish,  so  to  speak,  are  protected  in 
every  possible  way  it  will  not  be  well  for  the  fisheries 
so  far  as  salmon  are  concerned. 

4175.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
that  can  be  done? — I think  it  is  being  done  by  the 
Conservators  in  this  district.  Of  course,  I don’t  know 
anything  about  the  rest  of  Ireland,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular district  the  Conservators  are  doing  their  best. 


I mean  that  they  are  limited  in  their  funds,  and  the 
only  things  is  to  create  means  for  protection.  For  in- 
stance, the  police  do  not  afford,  in  my  opinion,  the 
assistance  that  they  might  give  to  the  protection  of 
the  spawning  beds  of  the  rivers. 

4176.  Can  you  suggest  anything  as  to  how  the  funds 
could  be  increased? — Well,  if  the  police  had  spare  time 
to  attend  to  these  matters  a little,  that  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  funds. 

4177.  Well,  you  know  the  police  can  patrol,  but  after 
all  I believe  it  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  dis- 
charge of  their  other  duties  to  become  night  watchers ; 
and  you  know  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  spawn- 
ing‘fish,  and  of  that  class  of  poaching,  cannot  oe 
effected  by  mere  casual  visits  to  a few  places ; it  must 
be  bj’  night  watching  and  day  watching? — Well,  it  is 
a great  national  question ; it  is  a question  of  a large 
supply  of  fish  to  the  nation,  especially  of  6almon,  and 
I don’t  see  why  Imperial  funds  should  not  contribute 
a certain  amount  to  the  watching  of  the  rivers.  It 
is  a national  question. 

4178.  That  might  affect  the  question  so  far  as  sub- 
sidising the  Conservators? — Yes,  and  the  only  way 
that  you  can  preserve  the  fish  is  by  watching  the 
rivers,  and  having  people  appointed  to  look  after 
them. 

4179.  I am  only  speaking  of  the  impracticability  of 
watching  by  the  police  at  night,  of  their  acting  as 
night  watchers? — But  I say  if  the  police  are  not  the 
proper  parties  to  look  after  the  fish  at  night,  then  let 
the  Government  have  a fund  out  of  which  they  would 
contribute  to  the  Conservators  to  enable  them  to 
employ  extra  watchers. 

4180.  That  is  another  matter.  That  is  what  I 
point  out  to  you? — That,  I think,  is  done  in  some  of 
those  fishery  districts.  It  is  not  done  in  this  district, 

I believe. 

4181.  Is  it  that  contributions  are  made  from  public 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  Conservators  ? — The 
Society  expend  a very  large  sum  of  money  in  contri- 
buting to  the  Conservators  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fish.  Mr.  McDermott,  I am  sure,  could  give  you  the 
figures. 

4182.  Mr.  Lane,  you  have  heard  here  that  it  is 
not  exactly  known  how  the  valuation  of  the  fisheries  is 
made? — But  so  far  as  the  Society  is  concerned  the 
valuations  are  public  property.  They  are  done  through 
the  Valuation  Office  in  Dublin,  and  published,  and  you 
could  easily  ascertain  the  valuations.  They  were  all 
revised  some  few  years  ago. 

4183.  But  in  the  Coleraine  district  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  10  per  cent,  upon  the  valuations 
amounted  to  a very  large  sum  ? — I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

4184.  Well,  the  entire  receipts  from  licences  and 
the  rates  on  fisheries  amount  altogether  to  £790. 
One  is  £720,  and  the  other  is  £70,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  taken  together  would  only  be 
£790  a year ; so  that  it  would  appear  that-  the  valua- 
tion in  the  whole  of  the  Coleraine  district  does  not 
amount  to  a very  large  sum? — Oh,  it  does,  indeed, 
a very  considerable  sum,  because  we  had  a very  con- 
siderable dispute  over  the  amount  in  public  court 
here,  and  it  was  tried  before  the  Recorder  on  appeal. 

4185.  I am  not,  of  course,  disputing  at  all,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  contend  with  you  on  that  subject,  but 
a return  is  made  here  in  which  the  sums  received  from 
licences  in  the  Coleraine  district  amount  to  £720  a 
year,  and  the  sum  received  as  the  balance  to  make  up 
10  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  the  fisheries  is  £70 
a year;  and  that  £70  a year  is  the  balance  over  and 
above  what  was  paid  in  licences  by  persons  whose 
fisheries  are  valued  ? — Yes. 

4186.  The  two  sums  put  together  would  be  £790 
a year,  which  does  not  appear  an  immense  sum  for  a 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  valuation? — Oh!  it  would 
be  a very  considerable  sum,  I think,  if  you  worked  it 
out. 
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24  th  July,  1911.] 


Mr.  T.  J.  English,  recalled. 


[Londonderry. 


Chairman. 

4187-  You  can  give  the  figures? — The  valuation  of 
the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  River  Bann  is  £1,255  10s., 
and  the  valuation  of  the  eel  fisheries  is  £1,880,  making 
together  £3,135  10s. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

4188.  £1,255  10s.  is  salmon?— Yes. 

4189.  And  eels  ?— £1,880. 

Chairman. 

4190.  Now,  having  regard  to  other  portions  of  the 
district,  are  those  the  only  fisheries  that  are  valued? 
— There  is  a small  fishery  on  the  sea  valued  at  £15, 
or  something  like  that. 


Chairman — continued. 

4191.  And  are  all  the  other  fisheries  of  the  district 
regarded  as  of  no  value,  that  is  to  say,  you  collected 
nothing  from  them  ? — Oh ! we  got  the  licence  duty. 

4192.  But  I am  talking  now  of  the  10  per  cent,  on 
the  valuation? — Very  well,  sir!  there  are  no  other 
fisheries  in  the  district  valued. 

4193.  Are  there  various  fisheries  in  the  district  that 
could  be  valued? — Yes. 

4194.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  I do  not 
suggest  at  all  that  these  figures  are  not  correct,  but 
I asked  you  as  to  the  value  of  all  the  fisheries  of  the 
district  and  if  they  are  all  paying  the  10  per  cent,  on 
valuation,  and  you  tell  me  that  they  are  not? — They 
are  not. 


Mb.  B.  H.  Lane,  recalled. 


Chairman. 

4195.  Now,  Mr.  Lane,  have  you  heard  what  Mr. 
English  has  stated? — I know,  because  I was  personally 
engaged  in  the  matter,  but  the  valuation  is  very  con- 
siderable, both  of  the  Bann  and  the  Foyle  fisheries. 

4196.  But  you  are  aware  now  from  this  statement 
that  there  are  fisheries  that  are  not  valued,  and  that 
are  paying  nothing? — Well  I was  not  aware  of  it  be- 
fore. 

4197.  You  see  that  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at,  so 
that  really  in  making  an  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  subsidise  the  income  of  the  Conservators  it 
should  be  shown,  I think,  that  every  method  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  their  regular 
revenue? — I am  sure  I am  safe  in  saying  that  if  the 
Government  give  the  same  contribution  to  the  Con- 
servators’ funds  for  the  purpose  of  preservation,  that 
the  Irish  Society  and  their  lessees  do,  things  will  bo 
much  better  looked  after. 


Ur.  Mahaffy. 

4198.  The  Irish  Society  are  farming  the  Foyle  and 
Bann  ? — They  let  them  in  one  to  the  same  lessees. 

4199.  To  one  set  of  people? — Yes. 

4*200.  And  those  people  pay  a yearly  rent  for  it? — 
They  do. 

4201.  And  it  is  a very  big  thing? — It  is  a large 
thing. 

4202.  Are  the  figures  public  property? — Oh,  yes,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  pay  £5,080  a year. 

4203.  What  lease  do  they  get  of  it? — The  present 
lease  was  for  21  years. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

4204.  The  Society  don’t  fish  at  all  themselves? — The 
Society  don’t  fish  at  all.  - 

4205.  Then  is  this  body  to  whom  you  let  your  fish- 
ing The  Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries  Co.? — They  are  a 
number  of  individuals,  but  I don’t  think  they  are  a 
limited  company  in  any  way.  They  are  a private 
company. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

4206.  How  far  do  your  fisheries  extend  in  the  Foyle  ? 
— From  the  6ea  at  Magilligan  to  the  town  of  Lifford. 

4207.  And  in  the  Bann? — From  the  deep  sea  below 
Coleraine  to  Lough  Neagh. 


Mr.  Green. 


4208.  That  is,  your  fishings  go  on  up  to  Lifford? — 
Yes. 

4209.  Then  you  have  rights  in  the  rivers,  have  you 
not? — Oh,  yes,  we  claim  the  preservation  of  all  the 
rivers  that  contribute  to  the  Foyle  and  Bann,  both. 

4210.  As  far  as  the  limits  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

4211.  Not  beyond?— Not  beyond,  no. 

4212.  You  said  a while  ago  that  you  would  like  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  new  constructions  to  bo 
put  upon  any  rivers? — Yes. 

4213.  And  you  said,  I think,  that  that  should  apply 
to  eel  fisheries  as  well  as  to  salmon  fisheries  ? — I should 
think  so,  yes- 

4214.  Of  course  that  would  suit  you  here,  but  there 
are  a great  many  rivers  in  Ireland  where  the  erection 
of  an  eel  weir  would  not  seem  to  do  damage? — Well, 
I am  speaking  locally.  I am  speaking  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, and  what  I am  saying  merely  applies  to  my  own 
district. 

4215.  Because  we  have  had  it  brought  before  us  in 
many  cases  that  it  would  be  to  the  general  advantage 
of  the  country  if  small  eel  weirs  were  put  up  where 
no  eel  fishery  exists  at  present? — I am  speaking 
entirely  of  this  district. 


Ur.  Mahaffy. 

4216.  Had  not  Mr.  Moore  of  Ballyshannon  a fishery, 
too  ? — He  had,  yes. 

4217.  He  lias  not  now  of  course? — Well,  his  repre- 
sentatives own  it. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  : 


ELEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

TUESDAY,  25th  JULY,  1911. 
AT  10  A.M. 


At  the  Courthouse,  Enniskillen. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  DAVID  HARREL,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.  (Chairman). 


The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.  I Mr.  W.  L.  Caldeuwood,  f.r.: 
c.v.o.  Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 


R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  1 suppose  you  all  know  tlie  object  with 
which  we  have  visited  Enniskillen  as  members  of  a 
Committee  to  whom  a reference  has  been  made  to  in- 
quire into  the  effect  which  changes  in  the  ownership 
of  land  in  Ireland,  under  the  Land  Acts,  have  had, 
or  may  be  expected  to  have,  on  the  fisheries  of  the 
country,  and  in  particular  on  the  salmon-fishing  in- 
dustry, and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  what 


Chairman — continued. 

steps,  if  any,  it  may  be  desirable  in  the  circumstances 
for  the  State  to  adopt  in  the  interest  of  Irish  fisheries. 
Now,  wo  wish  to  confine  ourselves  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  subjects  that  are  relevant  to  this  reference.  At 
the  same  time  we  do  not  desire  to  draw  the  line  too 
strictly,  because  in  many  matters,  although  it  may  not 
appear  to  be  directly  so,  suggestions  will  be  most 
useful  to  us. 


Mr.  James  Johnston,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4218.  You  are  a Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieutenant 
for  the  County  of  Leitrim? — Yes. 

4219.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators for  the  Ballyshannon  district?— Yes. 

4220.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  scope 
and  general  outlines  of  the  district  and  the  rivers 
contained  in  it? — Yes,  only  one  portion  of  it.  There 
are  a considerable  number  of  rivers  in  Donegal  on  the 
opposite  side  that  I don’t  know  anything  about. 

4221.  Then  we  had  better  get  that  information  from 
the  Secretary? — Yes. 

4222.  Now,  what  particular  district  are  you 
acquainted  with? — Bundoran  'and  Ballyshannon. 

4223.  I presume  you  are  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board? — Yes. 

4224.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  rivers  of  the 
district  of  Bundoran  and  Ballyshannon? — Yes. 

4225.  Where  does  your  property  lie  there? — At 
Lough  Melvin ; along  the  shore  of  Lough  Melvin  the 
principal  portion  of  it. 

4226.  And  have  you  property  through  which  a river 

4227.  It  is  the  lake  then? — It  is  the  lake. 

4228.  You  can,  of  course,  tell  us  the  extent  £o  which 
estates  in  the  district  have,  to  your  knowledge,  passed 
from  landlords  to  purchasing  tenants? — Yes;  almost 
the  entire  district  has  passed. 


Chairman-r-  continued. 

4229.  Would  you  name  the  estates,  please? — Lord 
Massy’s,  Lord  Ely’s,  my  own,  a property  that  belonged 
to  Mr.  Dixon  on  the  river  Bundrowes,  and  a small 
portion  belonging  to  the  Teevans,  which  I think  was 
called  the  Teevan  estate.  Mr.  Stubbs  has  a portion  of 
Lough  Melvin  that  has  not  been  sold  to  the  tenants. 

Dr.  Muhaffy. 

4230.  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  Ballyshannon? — Mr.  Stubbs, 
of  Ballyshannon,  Mr.  Henry  Stubbs. 

Chairman. 

4231.  In  that  district  what  are  the  rivers? — There 
is  only  this  one  river,  the  Bundrowes,  except  smaller 
rivers  that  run  into  Lough  Melvin,  not  fishable. 
I am  only  talking  of  that  particular  portion  of  the 
district  now,  because  there  is  the  Erne,  which  is  com- 
paratively close,  and  there  is  another,  the  Bunduff, 
which  is  not  very  far  off. 

4232.  You  arc  peculiarly  interested  in  the  district 
that  you  have  particularly  referred  to? — Yes. 

4233.  The  properties  that  you  speak  of  as  having 
passed  from  the  landlords  to  the  tenants  ?— Properties 
on  either  the  Bundrowes  or  its  tributaries,  any  of 
those  properties. 
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Mb.  James  Johnston — continued. 


Chairman — continued. 

4234.  Do  those  rivers  run  through  the  properties 
that  have  passed? — Yes. 

4235.  Have  the  fishing  rights  passed  to  the  tenants, 
or  have  they  been  reserved? — Well,  they  have  been 
principally  reserved.  It  is  only  a small  portion  of 
the  Bundrowes  that  has  not  been  reserved — that 
on  the  Tee  van  estate;  and  as  far  as  I am  aware,  I 
think  there  are  about  five  tenants  that  own  a small 
portion  of  the  Bundrowes,  and  the  present  lessees  of 
the  river  have  taken  that  from  them,  for  a term  of  five 
years  so  as  to  have  the  control  of  the  river.  The 
lessees  paid  them  a sum  of  money  and  they  took  over 
their  rights  in  this  river. 

423G.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  Bundrowes  is  concerned, 
it  is  altogether  a reserved  river  V — Yes. 

4237.  The  five  tenants  having  leased  their  rights? — 
Yes ; at  present  it  is  absolutely  reserved. 

423S.  As  to  the  tributaries,  what  is  their  condition, 
have  they  been  reserved?— Well,  there  are  no  angling 
tributaries. 

4239.  No,  but  I presume  that  those  tributaries  of 
the  Bundrowes  are  tributaries  up  which  salmon  pass 
to  spawn  ? — There  are  nono  beyond  the  Bundrowes 
itself.  The  salmon  go  right  up  into  the  lake, 
and  they  have  to  go  through  the  lake  and  spawn  in 
the  tributaries  that  fall  into  the  lake.  There  are  no 
tributaries  falling  into  the  river  itself  up  which  salmon 
pass. 

4240.  The  tributaries  are  into  the  lake? — Yes. 

4241.  Those  tributaries,  you  say,  are  not  fishable? — 
No. 

4242.  They  are  not  angling  rivers? — No,  they  are 
not. 

4243.  Not  for  salmon,  but  are  they  for  trout? — Oh, 
to  a very  small  degree.  There  are  only  very  small 
trout  in  them,  and  there  is  practically  no  angling 
done  in  them  at  all. 

4214.  And  they  are  not  let? — No. 

4245.  And  not  rateable,  1 suppose? — No. 

4240.  But  salmon  go  up  there  to  spawn? — Yes. 

4247.  And  you  say,  as  regards  those  tributaries, 
that  on  the  estates  sold  through  which  those  tribu- 
taries pass  the  rights  are  also  reserved? — No;  for  in- 
stance, in  my  own  case  I have  only  reserved  the  fishing 
rights  for  my  life. 

4248.  On  the  lake? — On  all  the  estate  that  was  sold, 
but  I don’t  know  whether  that  would  give  a tenant 
the  right  to  fish  in  the  lake  later  on.  I cannot  say 
that.  It  was  only  the  sporting  rights  that  I under- 
stood, and  they  are  only  mapped  out  through 
the  land,  and  I don’t  know  that  that  affects  the  fish- 

4249.  I was  rather  thinking  qf  the  tributaries.  Do 
many  of  those  tributaries  run  through  your  property  ? 
— Yes;  well,  the  main  spawning  river  is  entirely  on 
my  property. 

4250.  And  you,  I presume,  have  reserved  the  rights 
there  for  yourself? — I have  the  rights  for  my  life, 
but,  of  course,  in  these  tributaries  there  are  no  salmon 
-till  the  spawning  season. 

4251.  .Is  there  poaching  in  those  tributaries?— Oh, 
indeed  there,  is,  yes. 

4252.  To  a great  extent?— Well,  not  to  a vory  great 
extent,  I think.  Of  course,  we  have  to  put  on  some 
local  men  there,  and  the  men  you  put  on  will  all  tell 
you  there  is  nothing  taken,  and  the  men  that  have  not 
been  put  on,  and  that  wish  to  be  put  on,  tell  you  that 
nothing  is  protected,  and  the  only  way  that  I can 
judge  is  that  there  is  a police  barrack  there  between 
the  rivers,  and  there  are  also  a large  number  of  kelts 
in  the  lake  and  river  which  come  down  later,  which 
shows  that  a largo  number  of  the  spawning  fish  escape 
at  all  events. 

4253.  It  shows  that  many  fish  have  spawned  and 
come  down? — Yes. 

4254.  And  do  those  spawning  beds  up  there  dry  up 
in  a bad  year? — Well,  I have  been  only  talking  of  my 
own  river.  There' is  not  a very  large  amount  of  water- 
available,  say,  for  about  a mile  and  a-lialf  up  the 
river,  and  it  is  also,  a great  deal  of  it,  rather  flaggy, 
and  there  are  only  a few  gravel  beds.  A largo  number 
of  fish  go  in  there,  and  after  they  have  spawned  a 
second  run  come  up  and  take,  up  the  beds  'that  the 
fish  made  before,  and  several  of  the  beds  become  dry 
in  the  kind  of  weather  that  we  have  had  lately. 


Chairman — continued. 

4255.  As  a matter  of  experience,  is  the  fishing 
getting  better  or  worse  on  Lough  Melvin  and  the  Bun- 
drowes  river? — Well,  I don’t  think  it  has  varied  much 
in  my  own  time.  It  is  not  as  good  fishing,  I think, 
quite. 

4256.  Does  this  Bundrowos  river  empty  itself  into 
the  sea  at  Bundoran? — Well,  about  a mile  from  Bun- 
doran,  a place  called  Tullaghan. 

4257.  Is  netting  carried  on  near  the  mouth  of  it? — 
Oh,  yes,  right  at  the  mouth,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  itself. 

4258.  That  is,  drift  netting? — Oh,  no;  the  lessees 
work  the  nets  there. 

4259.  And  has  the  number  of  nets  increased  or  de- 
creased?— No ; they  are  the  same  for  a large  number 
of  years.  They  have  a large  net  outside  that  fishes 
when  the  tide  is  in,  and  then  they  have  two  men  who 
work  a small  net  when  the  tide  is  more  or  less  out, 
when  the  fish  are  running.  Then  there  is  a box  up 
above  that. 

4260.  Now,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  proportion  as 
regards  the  take  between  the  netting  people  and  the 
angling  people? — Well , I have  not  been  at  all  satisfied 
for  a good  many  years. 

4261.  You  think  that  the  netting  is  rather  over- 
done?— It  was  not  carried  on  fairly,  in  my  opinion, 
at  all  up  to  the  present,  > but  I have  hopes  of  better 
things  now.  There  are  two  gentlemen  who  have  got 
the  whole  fishing  now,  and  I am  in  hopes  of  improve- 
ment. 

4262.  Perhaps,  although  it  may  not  appear  at  the 
moment  to  be  so,  both  your  interests  are  identical. 
If  the  salmon  don’t  go  up  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
spawn,  the  salmon  won’t  come  down  in  sufficient  num- 
bers for  the  nets? — Oh,  quite  so;  that  is  what  I have 
always  maintained.  I have  always  thought  that  they 
were  killing  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg. 

4263.  You  say,  upon  the  whole,  the  fishing  has  not 
got  worse? — No;  I think  not;  as  far  as  angling  is  con- 
cerned. It  varies  a bit. 

4264.  Who  are  the  elected  members  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators  in  your  particular  district? — Well,  Mr. 
Hamilton  would  know  that.  I am  not  quite  sure  of 
them  all.  One  of  those  gentlemen  I was  talking 
about,  Mr.  Blacker  Douglas,  was  elected  the  last  time. 

4265.  Now  tho  Conservators  are  elected  by  the 
licence  holders? — Yes. 

4266.  Are  the  licence  holders  local  men,  or  are  there 
many  of  the  licence  holders  men  who  are  only  visitors 
periodically? — I understand  that  any  gentleman  who 
comes  there  and  pays  a pound  licence  has  a vote. 

4267.  Do  3-0 u think  he  does  vote? — Oh,  no;  very 
few  of  them  vote.  For  a good  many  years  there  has 
not  been  a voting  of  the  Conservators  at  all.  It  is 
generally  agreed  to  unanimously,  there  being  no 
opposition  to  the  Board  proposed. 

4268.  Then,  so  far  as  the  election  goes,  the  Board  is 
proposed  en  bloc  and  accepted? — Yes;  there  never 
has  been  any  election — I mean  voting — for  a good 
many  years  now. 

4269.  Could  you,  using  your  general  knowledge, 
give  us  an}’  suggestions  as  to  how  the  fishing  rights 
of  tenants  could  best  be  exercised  to  their  advantage 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  general  interests  of  tho 
river,  for  that  is  really  what  we  want? — Well,  the 
only  estate  I know  of  that  is  really  affected  at 
present  is  the  Ely  estate;  and  I understand  that 
the  rights  of  the  tenants,  of  whom  there  are  probably 
300,  both  on  Lough  Melvin  and  a portion  of  the  river 
Erne,  have  been  vested  in  trustees  who  are  acting  in 
tho  best  interests  of  the  tenants;  and  I understand 
that  that  system  is  working  fairly  well  up  to  the  pre- 
sent. They  work  the  game  rights  too.  There  is  a 
Father  M ‘Cleary,  who  is.  tho  head  of  the  trust  . 
I don’t  know  whether  lie  is  here  now.  I understand 
that  ho  was  recommended  to  come  hero  to-day.  1 
think  the  tenants  have  all  joined  together  and  liavo 
elected  trustees  to  represent  them. 

4270.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  this  estate  passed, 
and  how  long  has  that  arrangement  been  in  force?— 1 
should  say  about  two  years. 

4271.  Then  tho  game  rights  and  fishing  rights  have 
all  been  pooled  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  and 
vested  in  .trustees? — Yes. 

4272.  And  so  far  as  3’ou  know',  that  is  going  on 
satisfactorily? — Fairly  satisfactorily.  There  are  1 
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Mu.  James  Johnston — continued. 


Inniskilli 


Chairman — continued. 

good  many  things  to  be  settled  yet.  For  instance,  the 
shore  of  Lough  Melvin  belonged  to  Lord  Ely,  and  Mr. 
Stubbs  and  I three  years  ago  rented  it  for  five  years 
before  the  estate  was  sold,  and  we  have  two  more  years 
of  that  to  go. 

4273.  And  do  you  pay  your  rent  to  the  trustees? — 
We  pay  to  the  trustees  now  since  they  took  over  that. 
We  paid  formerly  to  Lord  Ely,  and  after  trustees  were 
appointed  we  paid  to  them. 

4274.  Has  there  been  any  difference  in  the  general 
preservation  of  the  fish  as  well  as  of  the  game  on  the 
Ely  estate  since  the  tenants  became  pooled  pio- 
prietors? — I could  not  say  that.  I don’t  know.  1 
don’t  know  how  they  manage,  but  if  Father  M'Cleary 
was  here  he  could  tell  you. 

4275.  Of  course  they  have  now  a considerable  in- 
terest in  the  preservation? — Oh,  certainly. 

4276.  That  has  been  going  on  satisfactorily? — As 
far  as  I know,  yes. 

4277.  Is  there  any  other  estate  now  as  to  which  you 
can  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence?— No ; there  is  only  that  small  Tesvan  property 
I was  telling  you  about,  where  the  five  tenants  took 
a sum  of  money  for  a term  of  five  years. 

4278.  And  I should  think  they  would  very  probably 
be  glad  to  get  it  again? — I should  think  so. 

4279.  To  whom  did  they  let  it? — To  Mr.  Blacker 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Beart,  who  have  the  whole  rights  of 
the  fishing  now. 

4280.  Is  there  anything  further  you  are  prepared  to 
say  about  the  nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  river? — Oh, 
no;  it  is  rather  an  old  story  now;  I would  not  like 
to  go  into  it;  I have  had  a good  deal  of  wrangling 
about  it;  but,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
any  suggestions  as  to  preservation  in  our  part  of  the 
country  I think  the  police  ought  to  support  preserva- 
tion and  to  help  us. 

4281.  You  say  that  at  a certain  point  near  Lough 
Melvin,  in  the  centre  of  these  tributaries,  there  is  a 
police  barrack  and  that  they  do  look  after  it? — They 
do.  a little.  They  do  help,  I think — so  I have  been 
told  this  year— but,  of  course,  one  policeman  is  as  good 
as  a good  many  of  those  ordinary  watchers. 

4282.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  while  a police- 
man patrols  as  part  of  his  duty,  it  is  not  exactly 
consistent  with  the  discharge  of  his  other  duties  to 
become  a night  watcher.  He  could  not  watch  as  paid 
bailiffs  can? — No,  but  they  could  do  a good  deal,  1 
think,  to  assist  us  if  they  made  their  patrol  in  the 
night  time. 

4283.  Yes,  we  have  had  that  suggestion  before,  and, 
of  course,  we  quite  agree  with  you,  within  limitations, 
that  it  is  a good  thing  that  the  police  should  give  all 
the  assistance  they  can  ? — Yes. 

4284.  And  I suppose  the  moral  effect  of  their  pre- 
sence is  a protection  more  or  less  to  your  bailiffs  and 
an  encouragement? — Oh,  certainly  it-  is,  yes.  One 
year  we  had  a bailiff  who  was  under  police  protection 
for  a time,  and  he  was  escorted  by  two  policemen 
who  went  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  that  was 
very  effective,  and  it  was  better  tlian  if  the  man 
went  out  independently. 

4285.  You  say  you  took  a portion  of  the  shore  of 
the  lake? — Mr.  Stubbs  and  I took  Lord  Ely’s  portion . 

4285a.  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  that  portion — 
does  that  prevent  people  from  starting  to  fish  the  lake 
from  that  spot?— Well,  the  whole  salmon  fishing  that 
is  any  good  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake,  and  I have 
one  large  part  of  it  there,  and  then  there  was  Mr. 
Stubbs’s  own  bit,  and  Lord  Ely  came  round  to  the 
other  side;  so  we  took  his  portion,  and  then  we  had 
the  whole  of  the  salmon  fishing  of  Lough  Melvin  prac- 
tically in  our  hands. 

42815b.  Might  not  anybody  start  from  another  part 
of  the  lake  in  a boat  and  come  up  to  that  portion? — 
We  have  keepers  there  to  prevent  them. 

4286.  It  is  not  any  trespass  on  a lake  to  come  from 
another  part  of  the  lake  and  fish  any  part  of  the 
lak-3 ? — Oh,  yes;  we  say  it  is,  undoubtedly.  We  claim 
the  fishing  rights  in  the  lake. 

4287.  I don’t  believe  it  is? — I hope  we  won’t  have 
to  try  it  out. 

4288.  But  we  will  not  go  into  that.  You  spoke  about 
the  Bunduff? — Yes. 

4289.  Is  that  the  river  that  separates  Leitrim  and 
Donegal? — And  Sligo,  yes. 

4290.  Is  that  river  any  good? — Well,  Captain  Barton 


Chairman — continued. 

is  here  who  knows  all  about  it.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  angling  in  it,  and  salmon  go  into  it  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

4291.  Now,  there  was  not  a word  said  about  trout 
in  Lough  Melvin,  which  is  a very  well  known  trout 
lake? — Yes. 

4292.  And  the  trout  fishing  is  very  valuable  in 
that  lake,  is  it  not? — Witness — Valuable? 

4293.  Yes  ? — Well,  a lot  of  people  go  to  fish  for  trout 
in  Lough  Melvin. 

4294.  And  they  are  very  good  trout? — Yes,  very 
good  trout. 

4295.  What  about  sea  trout — do  they  go  up  into  that 
lake? — No;  it  is  very  curious;  you  might  say  none. 

4296.  And  not  much  into  the  Erne,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  for  that.  Do  they  go  into  the 
other  rivers  there  at  all? — They  scarcely  go  into  the 
Bundrowss  at  all,  and  there  is  no  sea  trout  fishing  in 
that  water. 

4297.  Of  course,  the  Bundrowes  is  a very  early 
river?— Yes. 

4298.  It  is  done  when  the  Erne  begins? — Well, 
almost. 

4299.  And  you  require  a flood  to  fish  the  Bun- 
drowes.  Must  you  not  have  high  water? — Well,  it  is 
better  in  high  water.  Of  course,  having  a lake  at 
the  top,  once  it  rises  it  stays  up  for  a considerable 

4300.  And  it  is  always  clear?— It  is  always  clear. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  that  river. 
It  hardly  ever  gets  dirty. 

4301.  And  the  whole  thing  is  a valuable  property?— 
Yes. 

4302.  And  an  increasingly  valuable  property? — 
Certainly.  Angling  rights  are  becoming  more  valu- 
able every  day,  I believe. 

4303.  Quite  so ; and  the  only  source  of  danger  to  the 
fishing  that  you  know  of  is  an  increase  of  netting  at 
the  mouth? — Yes. 


Mr.  Caldcrwood. 

4304.  With  regard  to  the  300  tenants  of  Lord  Ely’s 
estate,  are  the  majority  of  these  pooling  their  rights 
on  Lough  Melvin? — Oh,  there  are  only  a few  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  but  I understand  that  the  angling 
rights  have  been  pooled  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
of  the  tenants,  even  people  living  up  in  the  moun- 
tains miles  away. 

4305.  Are  those  fishing  rights  combined  with  the 
sporting  rights? — I understand  so. 

4306.  So  that  it  is  under  cover  of  the  sporting 
rights  that  those  men  up  in  the  hills  have  fishing 


e would 


4307.  Then  what  proportion  of  those  men  will  have 
lands  abutting  on  the  lake? — -Well,  only  about  five  per 
cent.  I don’t  know  exactly,  but  I think  only  a few 
have  lands  abutting  on  the  lake.  I don’t  know  how 
many  are  in  the  whole  thing,  but  I think  some  hun- 
dreds, perhaps,  and  I don’t  suppose  there  are  more 
than  twenty  with  lands  abutting  on  the  lake. 

4308.  Then  any  fishing  which  they  would  hav< 

be  rod  fishing? — Yes.  . , , .,  , 

4309.  And  the  fishing  that  they  might  let  would  be 
rod  fishing? — Yes,  I sliould  say  so.  I don’t  know 
whether  they  have  a right  to  net  or  not.  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that. 

4310.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  net  if  they 

desired  to  do  so? — Yes.  . 

4311.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  netting? — Well, 
a good  deal  of  it  is  rocky  shore,  and  it  would  not  be 
very  easy  to  net  it. 

4312.  Is  the  Board  of  Conservators  here  a Har- 
monious body? — Oh,  yes,  we  are. 

4313.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  the  separation  of  in- 
terests which  causes  a jealousy  of  one  party  against 
another? — No,  but  I know  that  on  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators here  they  each  attend  to  their  own  interests 
more  or  less,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

4314.  Still  they  work  harmoniously? — They  work 
harmoniously,  yes. 


Mr.  Green. 

4315.  Where  does  this  Ely  estate  touch  the  Erne?— 

From  Belleek  up,  just  above  Belleek.  __ 

4316.  It  touches  the  lower  end  of  the  lake?— Up 
from  Belleek. 
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25th  July,  1911.] 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

4317.  Was  there  not  some  litigation  about  the  fish- 
ing there? — Oh,  about  Lough  Erne  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  amount  of  litigation. 

■1318.  And  this  new  association  has  got  the  rights 
which  were  dealt  with? — Any  rights  that  Lord  Ely 
had  lie  has  handed  over  to  them. 

4319.  In  Lough  Erne? — I understand  so. 

4320.  And  does  this  association  let  the  rights  on 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

Lough  Erne? — Well,  they  did  up  to  last  year.  1 
believe  there  is  going  to  be  a change  made  now. 

4321.  Do  the  Crown  let  the  fishing  rights  at  present 
on  Lough  Erne? — I was  told  the  Crown  were  going  to 
issue  rights  of  fishing  for  a pound  a year  in  any  post 
office,  so  that  you  might  fish  anywhere  in  Lough  Erne. 

4322.  Well,  there  has  been  some  disturbance  lately 
on  Lough  Erne  about  pollen  fishing? — Yes,  I believe 
so.  I don’t  know  anything  about  that. 


Mk.  John  Ceoziek,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4323.  You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace? — Yes. 

4324.  For  what  county? — The  county  of  Cavan. 

4325.  And  a Conservator  of  the  Ballyshannon  dis- 
trict?— No. 

4326.  Are  you  interested  in  fishing? — Well,  not  ex- 
cept in  the  lakes  called  Maeneau,  the  upper  and  lower 
lake. 

4327.  How  are  you  interested  in  it? — Well,  I would 
like  to  see  something  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
trout  fishing  and  the  removal  of  the  eels  and  pike  out 
of  the  lake  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  a very  fine 
fishing  lake. 

4328.  Are  there  tributaries  flowing  into  that  lake? — 
Yes,  there  are. 

4329.  And  is  there  a river  through  it? — Yes,  the 
Arney  river  flows  into  the  river  Erne,  and  then  just 
immediately  before  you  get  into  the  lower  lake  there 
is  the  Claddagh,  which  is  a tributary  of  the  Arney, 
and  of  course  of  the  Erne.  That  is  a good  place  for  the 
salmon  to  spawn,  but  I don’t  know  that  they  come 
much  there.  They  do  come  a little  through  the  under 
lake  and  pass  into  the  upper  lake,  but  it  has  a very 
shallow  ford. 

4330.  You  talk  about  the  under  lake  and  the  upper 
lake.  What  is  the  under  lake  that  you  are  speaking 
of  now-  ? — The  under  lake  is  the  lake  east  of  Blacklion , 
and  at  the  mouth'  of  the  Arney  there  is  a ford  that  1 
think  prevents  the  salmon  from  coming  up ; and  then 
there  would  be  another  ford  at  Belcoo  Bridge.  And 
then  there  is  a weir  just  as  you  enter  the  upper  lake, 
but  I know  it  is  difficult  for  the  fish  to  get  up.  And 
then  there  are  tributaries  out  of  the  upper  lake,  one 
called  the  Blackwater  (I  think  it  is  the  principal  one), 
but  they  can’t  get  well  up  there,  because  it  is  filled 
with  gravel  and  not  in  any  way  suitable  for  them, 
and  sometimes  there  are  portions  of  it  dry. 

4331.  That  is  the  Blackwater? — The  Blackwater. 

4332.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  do  many  salmon  go 
up  through  the  two  lakes? — I think  up  to  the  under 
lake  they  do,  but  I think  not  many  into  the  upper 
lake. 

4333.  And  the  reason,  as  you  describe  it,  is  that 
there  are  these  fords? — Fords. 

4334.  That  they  cannot  cross? — That'  they  cannot 
cross,  that  is,  except  when  the  water  would  be  at  a 
certain  height.  At  the  present  time  you  could  walk 
across  them.  Of  course,  this  is  an  exceptionally  dry 
year. 

4335.  Are  there  any  other  obstructions  besides  these 
fords? — Those  are  natural  obstacles.  I don’t  think 
there  are  any  obstructions  except  the  one  at  the  end, 
just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arney,  one  at  Belcoo  Bridge, 
and  one  at  the  eel  weir  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  upper 
lake.  And  then  there  would  be  a few  obstructions  in 
the  Blackwater ; that  would  be  in  the  north  side  of  the 
upper  lake. 

4336.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  obstructions — 
arc  they  mill-races? — No;  not  mill-races;  it  would  be 
stones  that  are  brought  down  from  the  mountain  with 
the  torrent  of  the  mountain  streams.  There  was  a 
mill  at  a place  called  Holy  Well,,  but  there  is  no  mill 
working  there  now,  and  I don’t  think  there  will  ever 
be,  and  I don’t  think  salmon  go  up  there.  Trout 
might  go  up  there. 

4337.  Now,  how  would  you  propose,  Mr.  Crozier, 
to  improve  the  state  of  affairs,  so  as  to  get  better 
fishing  on  the  lakes_that  you  arc  interested'  in,  and 
on  the  river  Arney  and  the  Blackwater  and  others? — I 
think  if  a premium  was  offered  for  getting  rid  of  the 
eel  and  the  pike,  that  would  be  one  of  the  wavs  of 
improving  the  trout  fishing  on  both  lakes. 


Chair  man — continued. 

4338.  But  you  spoke  of  the  eel  weir.  Is  not  eel 
fishing  an  industry  there? — No,  it  used  to  be  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  used  now. 

4339.  How  would  you  propose  now  to  get  rid  of  the 
eels  and  the  pike,  and  are  there  pike  in  large  num- 
bers in  those  lakes? — Yes,  in  large  numbers,  and  large 
pike,  and,  of  course,  they  swallow  up  the  trout. 

4340.  How  would  you  propose  to  get  rid  of  them? — 
I think  if  a premium  was  offered,  if  inspectors  were 
appointed  and  a premium  was  offered  of  so  much  per 
head  for  certain-sized  pike,  then  you  would  get  plenty 
to  try  and  get  all  the  pike  out  of  the  lakes. 

4341.  Is  not  the  pike  a fish  worth  fishing  for  at  pre- 
sent without  any  premium? — Yes,  and  a great  many 
people  are  taking  them  out  year  by  year.  My  sous 
fish  for  them  regularly. 

4342.  You  think  that  if  there  was  half-a-crown  a 
fish  given  for  every  pike,  even  that  is  not  worth  it, 
more  people  would  fish  for  them? — Yes,  and  by  that 
means  you  could  get  the  eels  and  pike  rid  out  of  these 
lakes,  and  you  would  have  the  trout  in  more  abund- 
ance and  quicker,  and  then  you  could  bring  ii-out 
into  the  river,  say  rainbow  trout  or  another  good  class 
of  trout. 

4343.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  bring  them  in? — 
Never. 

4344.  We  have  been  receiving  a rather  bad  account 
of  them.  They  don’t  stay.  When  they  get  all  they 
can  from  you  they  go  to  sea  and  don’t  come  back? — 
They  are  a pretty  large  trout. 

4345.  Now,  about  the  obstructions,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  with  x-egard  to  their  removal? — Not  ex- 
cept that  it  would  require  money  to  have  them  re- 
moved, but  I don’t  think  it  would  cost  very  much.  I 
don’t  think  you  could  sink  very  low  at  Belcoo  Bridge, 
because  the  torrents  of  the  mountain  rivers  flow  so 
quick  that  they  bring  stones  and  gravel  with  them, 
and  of  course  they  accumulate  year  by  year ; but  I 
think  if  there  could  be  a certain  amount  of  money 
got  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  have  those  obstruc- 
tions removed. 

4346.  Are  those  lakes  and  the  Arney  and  the  Black- 
water free  or  rented  for  fishing? — They  are  free. 

4347.  Anyone  can  fish  in  them?— Yes,  any  person 
can  fish  in  them.  The  Earl  of  Enniskillen  had  a pro- 
perty there  on  the  south  side  of  the  lower  lake.  Where 
lie  has  sold,  I believe  the  fishing  rights  and  sporting 
rights  passed  to  the  tenants.  But  there  is  a Mr. 
Jones’s  property,  on  the  north  side  of  that  lake,  and  it 
is  still  in  Mr.  Jones’s  hands.  I think  the  sporting 
rights  on  the  property  are  at  present  set  or  leased  to  a 
Mr.  Nixon,  who  possibly  will  be  giving  evidence 
later  on. 

4348.  Is  that  the  fishing  and  shooting,  both? — Yes, 
I believe  so.  I believe  both  rights  go  together. 

4349.  Mr.  Jones  has  not  yet  sold  the  property? — 
No,  he  has  not  sold  the  property  yet, 

4350.  Lord  Enniskillen  on  the  other  side,  you  say, 
gave  his  rights  to  the  tenants? — Yes ; I believe  his 
rights — the  sporting  and  fishing  rights  together — 
went  to  the  tenants.  That  is  on  the  under  lake. 

4351.  What  use  have  the  tenants  made  of  those 
fishing  and  sporting  rights? — Very  little. 

4352.  Have  they  combined  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing profit  out  of  them?— No,  they  have  not. 

4353.  How  long  is  it  since  the  estate  passed? — Oh, 
it  would  be  eighteen  years. 

4354.  Eighteen  years  since  the  estate  was  sold? — 
Yes,  indeed.  It  was  sold  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act,  I think. 
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Mu.  John  Cuozier — continued. 


[Enniskillen. 


Chairman^-  continued, 

And  hare  the  birds  and  fish^  disappeared 


since,  or  have  they  i 


what? — About  the 


' 4356.  Has  it  never  struck  them,  do  you  think,  that 
they  could,  by  pooling  their  rights,  turn  that  into  a 
valuable  letting  property  ?— It  may  have  struck  some 
of  them,  but  not  a sufficient  number  to  enable  them 
to  combine,  to  make  any  move  to  have  the  matter  put 
right,  to  have  it  set. 

4357.  How  many  tenants  are  there? — I don  t know. 
I suppose  there  would  be  ten  or  twelve  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lower  lake.  Then  the  south  side  of  the 
upper  lake  is  the  Morley  property.  That  has  been 
sold  to  the  tenants,  but  I think  it  is  not  vested  yet. 

4358.  Have  the  rights  been  reserved  there  or  are 

they  given  to  the  tenants? — Given  to  the  tenants,  1 
believe.  - / 

4359.  Then  I suppose  it  is  too  soon  to  talk  or  what 
they  are  going  to  do? — I think  so;  they  have  not  got 
the  vesting  orders  yet. 

43150.  Is"  there  any  other  property  ?— The  Tottenham 
estate  would  come  in  on  the  other  end.  And  Mr. 
Adamson  has  the  property.  He  has  Glenfarne  Hall, 
and  I am  sure  lie  claims  all  the  rights  on  the  Totten- 
ham portion  of  the  estate  which  he  bought.  He  fishes 
and  slioots  a good  deal. 

4361.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  means  by  which  the  tenants  oould  be  induced 
to  make  the  most  of  their  property  where  the  rights 
have  passed  to  them,  for  you  have  heard  here  that 
on  one  estate  they  have  pooled  their  rights  and  the 
thing  is  going  on  well  ? — Yes.  Of  course  if  the  whole 
property  adjoining  the  lakes  wore  sold  it  might  bo 
done,  and  the  people  might  be  induced  to  join  for  the 
purpose  of  making  over  the  fishing  rights  for  the  bene- 
fit of  themselves.  I believe  the  tenants  who  might  do 
so  would  all  preserve  the  fish  in  the  lake  if  they  be- 
lieved that  they  could  make  it  a paying  business  that 
is  if  they  could  get  anything  worth  while  out  of  the 
fishing.  I believe  they  would. 

43(52.  Is  there  much  poaching  or  illegal  destruction 
of  fish?— I don’t  believe  there  is.  There  might  be 
down  at  the  Arney  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Claddagh 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  but  not  higher  up. 


Hr.  Mahaffij. 

4363.  What  is  your  personal  interest  in  the  fishing 
of  Lough  Macnean?— I have  no  personal  interest  in 
it.  I have  no  land  adjoining  Lough  Macnean. 

4364.  People  don’t  come  and  fish  there  very  much? — 
No,  but  I would  like  to  see  it  developed  as  on  in- 
dustry, and  I have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  made  a 
very  beneficial  industry,  and  people  might  come  there 
and  fish. 

4365.  You  spoke  of  Blacklion.  Is  there  a hotel  at 
Blaeklion  where  people  come  to  stay  ? — Yes. 

4366.  And  is  it  managed  by  an  intelligent  man?— 
It  is,  and  also  a good  hotel  at  Belcoo. 

4367.  And  it  would  be  his  interest,  of  course,  that 
people  should  come? — It  would. 

4363.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  trout  in  Lough 
Macnean— are  they  big  lake  trout?— They  are  not  very 
large  trout. 

4369.  Arc  they  of  high  quality? — They  are  of  good 
quality. 


Hr.  Mahaffij— continued. 

4370.  Pink  in  flesh? — Yes. 

4371.  And  how  big?— You  would  not  get  many  of 
them  more  than  a pound  or  a pound  and  a-half 
weight. 

4372.  How  many  in  the  day  would  you  get? — I could 
not  tell  you  that,  but  I think  Mr.  Nixon  if  he  gives 
evidence  would  be  a better  judge  of  that  subject. 

4373.  I don’t  know  whether  eels  are  very  destruc- 
tive?— Oh,  yes,  they  are  very  destructive  of  fry. 

4374.  And  you  think  that  the  right  thing  would  be 
to  destroy  them.  Wo  had  evidence  yesterday  about 
getting  rid  of  pike  on  Lough  Beg,  below  Lough  Neagh, 
and  the  evidence  was  that  last  year  they  caught  1 J ,000 
pike  on  Lough  Beg  by  means  of  long  lines,  and  by 
means  of  netting  the  spawning  fish  in  the  shallows? — 
Well,  I think  it  is  by  lines  and  with  bait  on  the  lines 
that  they  catch  the  pike  in  this  lake. 

4375.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  the  piko  coming  into 
the  reedy  shallow  places  in  spawning  time? — No,  1 
don’t  think  that  is  ever  practised.  I know  that  there 
are  some  large  piko  taken  in  the  lower  lake.  One  of 
my  sons  took  olio  last  year  seventeen  or  eighteen 
pounds  weight. 

4376.  Yes,  but  a spawning  pike  would  do  a great 
deal  more  harm,  and  if  you  turn  your  attention  to 
that  1 am  sure  the  Fishery  Board  will  give  you  every 
help  for  the  killing  of  the  pike? — Yes. 

4377.  Are  there  a good  many  people  coming  to 
Lough  Macnean  to  fish? — Well,  not  as  many  as-you 
would  like. 

4378.  Are  they  diminishing? — Well,  I could  not  say 
that.  There  are  some  during  every  season  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  not  very  many.  They  are  more  local 
people  that  would  come  there  for  a little  time. 

4379.  And  there  are  boats  on  the  lake? — Oh,  yes, 
there  are  boats  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  Green. 

4380.  Is  the  Arney  a spawning  river  itself? — The 
Arney,  and  the  Claddagh  off  the  Arney. 

4381.  I don’t  suppose  salmon  come  into  Lough 
Macnean  in  the  open  season  at  all? — I don’t  believe 
they  do,  only  in  the  winter  season. 

4382.  So  that  these  lakes  would  have  their  value 
principally  for  trout? — It  is  more  for  trout  fishing 
than  for  rearing  salmon. 

4383.  But  as  far  as  sport  is  concerned  it  would  be 
all  trout? — Yes,  it  would  be  all  trout. 

4384.  And  the  rivers  are  valuable  to  a certain  ex- 
tent?— Yes. 

43S5.  Do  any  people  fish  those  rivers  at  all  now  with 
long  lines  for  pike?— Not  except  the  tenants. 

4336.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  long  lines  set, 
lines  with  a thousand  hooks?— No;  no  such  thing.  I 
think  at  the  present  time  there  are  two  young  men 
that  are  taking  eel  in  that  way,  and  that  has  been 
practised  occasionally,  say  once  every  second  or  third 
year  for  the, last  ten  years,  taking  col  out  of  the  lake ; 
and  I believe  it  would  be  a great  benefit  if  they  were 
all  taken  out,  or  as  many  as  we  could. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4387.  They  would  not  catch  pike  with  the  bait  they 
set  for  eels? — Not  generally. 


Mn.  Richard  A.  Hamilton,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4388.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Conservators  of 
the  Ballyshannon  district? — Yes. 

4389.  Now,  can  you  give  us  shortly  the  boundary  of 
the  district,  and  in  the  first  place  what  is  the  coast 
lino,  comprised  within  the  district? — It  is  from 
Mullaghmore  Head  to  Itossan  Point  beyond  Eillybegs, 
and  all  Donegal  Bay. 

4390.  On  the  land  side  what  are,  roughly,  the  con- 
fines of  the  district? — Well,  there  is  a portion  of  it  in 
Sligo,  the  Bunduff  river;  and  a portion  of  it  in  Leitrim 
and  Donegal,  and  the  whole  of  Donegal  Bay  all  round. 

4391.  Will  you  now  tell  me  the  names  of  the  rivers 
that  are  in  the  Conservators’  district — the  rivers  and 
-tributaries? — Well,  the  first  river  on  the  Sligo  side  is 

the  Buiidiiif ; then  the  Bundrowos,  then  the  Erne  and 
the  E:;k  at  Donegal;  and  the  limey  and  the  Teelin, 


Chairman — continued. 

and  the  Carrick,  and  then  there  arc  some  small  rivers, 
but  those  are  the  principal  fishing  rivers. 

4392.  Will  you  give  me  now  the  principal  lakes?— 
Lough  Erne,  Upper  and  Lower,  and  Lough  Melvin.  I 
can’t  give  you  any  of  the  smaller  ones.  Lough  Erne 
extends  a long  way  into  the  County  Cavan  and  into 
Longford. 

4393.  There  are  a number  of  tributaries,  of  course, 
flowing  into  those  lakes? — -There  are. 

4394.  Tell  us  the  principal  tributaries  that  How  into 
Lough  Melvin? — Yes,  the  Inver  river  and  tho  Bella 
river,  and  other  smaller  rivci-s. 

4395.  Into  Lough  Erne? — I could  not  tell  you. 

4396.  There  arc  large  numbers  flowing  into  Lough 
Erne?— I could  not  tell  you  tho  half  of  them.  It  is  a 
very  large  lake. 
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Chairman — continued . 

4897.  How  many  members  are  there  on  your  Board 
of  Conservators?— There  are  six  for  the  upper  tidal 
water  and  six  for  the  fresh  water. 

4398.  Six  for  the  tidal  water  and  six  for  the  fresh 
water  ? — Yes. 

4399.  Are  those  elected  members? — They  arc. 

4400.  That  is  twelve? — That  is  twelve. 

4401.  How  many  ex-officio  members  are  there? — 
Well,  there  are  about  six  at  present.  It  all  depends 
on  whether  they  take  out  licences  or  not. 

4102.  But  do  you  know  there  are  about  six? — About 

4403.  That  would  be  eighteen  altogether? — Yes. 

4404.  Where  do  your  Conservators  meet? — At  Bally- 
shannon. 

4405.  And  how  frequently? — Well,  twice  a year,  and 
when  a special  meeting  is  necessary  to  be  called. 

4406.  Do  the  Board  ever  depute  any  business  to  a 
committee  of  their  own  body? — No. 

4407.  Any  business  that  is  done  is  done  by  the 
assembling  of  the  whole  Board? — Yes. 

4408.  What  is  the  attendance  as  a rule? — Well, 
sometimes  we  have  eight  or  ten,  other  times  not  more 
than  four  or  five.  Where  there  is  an  important  meet- 
ing there  is  a large  Board. 

4409.  What  is  your  income,  and  how  is  it  derived? — 
It  is  derived  from  the  licences. 

4410.  I know  that  you  get  income  from  the  licences, 
and  I presume  you  also  get  income  from  the  rate  on 
valuation?— Well,  none  if  they  all  pay  sufficient 
licences  to  cover  that  ten  per  cent..  They  are  not 
bound  by  law  to  pay  any  of  that  ten  per  cent,  if  they 
take  out  sufficient  licences  to  cover  it. 

4411.  So  that  you  receive  nothing  of  that? — No, 
except  on  Lord  Ely’s  place  that  you  were  speaking 
of — a small  portion. 

4412.  How  much  do  you  reosive  from  licences? — 
Well,  the  licences  in  1908  amounted  to  £418. 

4413.  For  the  whole  district? — Yes,  for  the  Bally- 
shannon  district,  the  licence  duty ; and  there  were 
fines,  £3  6s.  8d.,  and  there  was  some  sale  of  engines 
forfeited,  amounting  to  £4  14s.  8d. 

4414.  What  is  the  total  sum  for  that  year? — Well, 
there  was  a subscription  from  the  Erne  Fishery  Com- 
pany towards  paying  bailiffs,  amounting  to  £250  15s. 
6d.,  and  that  passes  through  the  accounts  of  the 
Board,  making  a total  of  £676  16s.  lOd. 

4415.  Then  there  was  only  a little  over  £400  derived 
from  the  licence  duty? — Yes;  £418  was  the  amount  of 
licence  duty  received. 

4416.  Do  you  receive  assistance  from  any  of  the 
proprietors  who  pay  bailiffs  independent  of  your 
bailiffs?— Yes;  the  Erne  Fishery  Company,  I say,  sub- 
scribed £250. 

4417.  But  in  addition  to  the  subscription  of  the 
Erne  Fishery  Company,  do  other  proprietors  employ 
bailiffs  who  act  in  concert  with  your  bailiffs? — They 
do.  Some  of  them  pay  less  or  more,  but  that  does  not 
pass  through  the  funds  of  the  Board. 

4418.  The  subscription  of  £250  does,  that  is  the  only 
sum?— Yes. 

4419.  Will  you  give  mo  the  items  showing  how  this 
income  of  yours  is  expended? — Oh,  each  proprietor 
employs  his  own  bailiffs  and  pays  them. 

4420.  Each  proprietor? — Yes.  The  owners  of  theso 
rivers  employ  their  own  bailiffs,  and  they  pay  them 
out  of  these  funds.  The  money  is  allocated  and 
handed  over  to  them,  and  they  pay  the  bailiffs. 

4421.  Then  the  Conservators  as  a body  do  not 
administer  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  at  all? — 
They  send  in  pay  sheets  to  them  of  the  expenditure. 

4422.  But  the  employment  of  the  bailiffs  is  deputed 
to  the  local  proprietors? — Yes. 

4423.  And  they  employ  them  and  pay  them,  and 
then  they'  send  in  a pay  sheet  to  you? — Yes. 

4424.  But  the  Conservators  as  a body  do  not  admin- 
ister the  funds? — No. 

4425.  You  know  what  I mean.  They  depute  the 
employment  of  the  bailiffs,  and  they  do  not  employ  the 
bailiffs  themselves? — No. 

4426.  Now,  at.  the  meetings  what  exactly  is  done, 
because  it  would  appear  to  me  that  they  depute  the 
most  important  portion  of  their  duties  to  local  pro- 
prietors?— That  is  by  the  allocation  of  the.  funds. 
Each  licence  is  given  to  its  own  river  that  the  licence 
has  been  taken  out  for,  and  that  is  fished  Under  that 
licence;  and  that  goes  to  the  payment  of  the  Water 
bailiffs, 


Chairman — continued . 

4427.  How  about  the  licences  for  nets  in  the  lower 
waters? — That  goes  to  the  general  funds,  for  instance, 
the  expenses  of  paying  for  advertising  and  paying  fer- 
tile clerk’s  salary,  and  for  outside  protection. 

4428.  Do  you  mean  outside  the  estuary,  on  the  sea  ? 
— Yes,  the  sea-coast  protection. 

4429.  And  what  sort  of  . protection  do  you  afford 
there? — We  send  round  men  and  boats  there  to  see 
that  people  are  not  fishing  without  a licence. 

4430.  And,  I suppose,  not  breaking  the  weekly  close 
time? — Yes. 

4431.  How  many  boats  have  you  employed  as  a rule? 

4432.  That  is  a pretty  long  stretch;  of  coast  for  one 
boat,  is  it  not? — Well,  it  is;  but  it  is  very  expensive 
getting  them,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  men  to  do  it. 

4433.  Now,  with  your  experience,  have  you  any  sug- 
gestion to  make  on  the  subject  that  we  are  inquiring 
into  here,  I mean  as  to  how  tenants  may  exercise  their 
fishing  rights  when  they  get  them,  with  profit  to  them- 
selves and  advantage  to  the  public? — There  are  very 
few  of  the  tenants  that  have  got  any  of  the  fishing 
rights  that  I know  of,  except  on  that  portion  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ely’s  estate  and  the  Teevan  property. 

4434.  There  are  other  estates  that  are  in  process  of 
passing? — Oh,  I could  not  say. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

4435.  You  know  the  Bunduff  ? — I know  the  Bunduff. 

4436.  What  is  it  worth  as  a fishing  river? — Oh,  1 
have  not  the  least  idea.  Captain  Barton  will  be  able 
to  inform  you  of  that,  and  he  is  here. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

4437.  I wish  to  ask  you  about  the  extent  of  the  net- 
ting. What  is  the  extent  of  the  netting  in  your  dis- 
trict— first  of  all,  in  the  sea? — The  whole  coast  from 
Mullaghmore  Head  to  Rossan  Point. 

4438.  That  is  drift  net  fishing? — Well,  the  principal 
part  of  the  drift  net  fishing  is  carried  on  on  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  from  the  Teelin  down  and  round  the 
coast  to  the  Letter  ken  ny  division. 

4439.  How  many  drift  net  licences  are  taken  out  ? — 
Nineteen  this  year. 

4440.  And  has  there  been  an  increase  at  all  in  your 
district? — Last  year  I think  twelve,  and  less  the  year 
before;  and  then  there  was,  one  year,  a lot  of  drift 
net  licences. 

4441 . What  length  of  net  do  you  have? — I believe 
they  fish  a thousand  yards,  those  drift  nets,  and  per- 
haps more. 

4442.  But  there  is  a limit,  I suppose? — Not  on  drift 
nets.  Drift  net  fishing  is  ruining  the  whole  salmon 
fishing,  in  my  experience  of  it. 

4443.  Then  with  regard  to  the  netting  in  the  estu- 
aries of  the  various  streams,  what  extent  have  you  of 
that? — Well,  all  the  netting  that  I know  below  the 
bridge  of  the  Bundrowes  is  only  one  draft  net  on  a spot 
that  is  fished  there  for  centuries. 

4444.  Then  perhaps  you  would  tell  me  the  number  of 
draft  net  licences? — There  are  eighteen  out  this  year. 
No,  about  seventeen  out  this  year,  outside  draft  nets. 

4445.  What  do  you  mean  by  outside  draft  nets? — 
Those  are  the  men  outside  that  fish  out  in  the  sea. 
They  pay  nothing  but  the  licence  duty.  They  can 
fish  free  there  along  the  coast  on  a £3  licence. 

4446.  And  then  there  are  other  draft  nets  which  fish 
in  the  rivers? — Yes. 

4447.  How  many  are  there? — Six  on  the  river  Erne. 
(They  don’t  fish  up  past  the  falls  of  Ballyshannon. 
Some  fish  in  Donegal  this  season,  the  Esk).  And  four 
fish  on  tne  Teelin.  One  fishes  at  Bundrowes  and  one 
or  two  fish  at  Bunduff.* 

444S.  Is  there  much  netting  in  the  fresh  water  of 
the  Erne? — Well,  none  but  poaching. 

4449.  Are  the  fisheries  in  Ballyshannon  district  at 
all  improving? — Well,  some  years  a great  deal  better 
than  others. 

4450.  But  you  are  rather  inclined  to  refer  to  the 
drift  nets  as  injurious? — Yes.  If  the  drift  nets  are 
allowed  to  go  on  they  will  banish  all  the  fish  out  of 
the  place.  It  is  not  what  they  kill  but  what  they 
destroy.  The  fish  try  to  break  through  and  they  get 
meshed  up  in  the  nets  and  torn.  The  outside  .fisher- 
men say  that  the  drift  nets  would  ruin  their  fishing, 
that  is,"  the  local  men  that  have  been  fishing  for  years 
and  years  along  the  coast. 
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Mr.  Richard  A.  Hamilton — continued. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4451.  For  what? — For  salmon,  with  an  ordinary 
draft  net  licence ; but  those  new  things,  the  drift  nets, 
have  destroyed  it. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

4452.  With  regard  to  the  District  Board,  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  funds  derived  from  licences, 
and  so  on,  are  allocated  to  the  various  proprietors  of 
the  different  districts,  who  pay  their  own  bailiffs?— 

4453.  Are  those  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
specially  to  look  after  those  particular  districts,  or  do 
they  invariably  look  after  the  whole  area?—' They  look 
after  their  own  river  and  pay  their  own  bailiffs. 

4454.  And  are  not  expected  to  look  after  the  wider 
district? — I suppose  they  do,  but  they  get  the  money 
allocated  to  the  river  that  belongs  to  them  and  they 
pay  their  own  bailiffs. 


[Enniskillen. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

4455.  And  it  works  out  practically  in  that  way? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

4456.  Of  course,  you  were  enumerating  the  whole  of 
the  various  duties  of  the  Conservators? — Yes. 

4457.  But  you  omitted  to  say  that  one  of  their 
duties  was  to  carry  Out  prosecutions? — Yes. 

4458.  And  that,  of  course,  is  an  expense  sometimes? 
— Yes.  The  prosecution  of  the  outside  fishers  in  the 
sea  comes  off  the  general  fund. 

Chairman. 

4459.  That  is  the  general  fund  derived  from  the 
licences  for  the  nets  outside? — Yes,  outside;  and  the 
other  proprietors  each  pay  their  own. 

4460.  That  is  the  inside? — Yes. 


Captain  Charles  Rorert  Barton,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4461.  Where  do  you  live,  Captain  Barton? — At 
Waterfoot,  County  Fermanagh.  I am  a Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  Fermanagh  and  a J.P.  for  Donegal  and 
Fermanagh,  and  I am  a Conservator  of  the  Bally- 
shannon  district.  I think  I have  been  a Conservator 
for  about  fifty  years. 

4462.  You  know  the  object  of  our  inquiry  here? — 
So  far  as  this  has  gone. 

4463.  Would  you  kindly  now  give  Us  in  your  own 
way  a short  statement  from  your  own  knowledge  of 
estates  with  fishing  rights  which  have  passed  to  ten- 
ants, and  then  give  us  any  suggestions  you  desire  to 
offer  as  to  methods  of  dealing  with  estates  which  have 
passed  or  may  hereafter  pass  to  the  tenants? — Well, 
in  the  first  place  it  strikes  me,  as  having  a.  great  know- 
ledge now  of  the  fishery  laws,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  into 
two,  that  is,  those  that  hold  under  patent  and  those 
that  are  riparian  owners.  I mention  that,  knowing 
the  patents  of  Lough  Erne  and  the  river  Erne 
perfectly  well.  I live  on  Lough  Erne.  I think 
I have  somewhere  about  twenty  miles  of  the  shore  of 
Lough  Erne,  and  I know  all  the  fishery  cases  that 
were  brought  forward  about  the  fishing  of  Lough 
Erne,  and  I was  examined  as  a witness  in  Tatum’s 
case  in  the  Courts  in  Dublin,  and  I know  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  that  great  trial,  and  I have  since  gone 
over  it  to  refer  to  it.  I know  that  it  makes  a 
great  difference  when  you  are  dealing  with  tenants 
to  see  when  the  property  is  vended  whether  the  offer 
is  made  to  the  tenants  by  vendors  having  the  right  as 
riparian  owners  or  by  vendors  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  riparian  ownership  but  are  patentees.  It  has 
been  decided  in  very  important  cases,  not  in  one  but 
in  several  cases  with  which  I was  well  acquainted.  In 
fact,  I have  sat  here  in  Court  on  appeals  under  those 
Acts,  so  I am  well  up  in  them.  The  case,  if  you  recol- 
lect, was,  what  are  the  rights  on  Lough  Erne,  the 
rights  to  fish  on  it?  I think  it  is  an  important 
question  before  you  deal  with  them  to  see  how  you 
are  going  to  transfer  them.  What  right  has  the 
vendor  got  to  transfer  the  fishery?  That  is,  is  he  a 
patentee  or  is  he  simply  a riparian  owner?  You  have 
heard  here  of  the  Bunduff.  I am  the  patentee  of  that 
river.  I don’t  exercise  my  full  rights  as  patentee  of 
that  river,  but  in  cases  of  vending  to  tenants  who  have 
purchased  in  the  County  of  Leitrim  (I  don’t  care 
where)  it  is  necessary  in  conveying  any  rights  to  the 
salmon  fishing  in  the  Bunduff  river  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  showing  them  my  rights  there,  though 
I don’t  wish  to  go  into  law  suits. 

4464.  I don’t  like  to  interrupt  you,  but  at  the  same 
time  what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  condition  of 
affairs  after  a sale  and  when  the  rights  have  been 
either  reserved,  or  given  to  the  tenants ; but  as  to  the 
power  of  the  vendor  to  either  reserve  or  transfer,  that 
is  scarcely  our  office  here  to  inquire  into.  We  merely 
want  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  wlien  either  a 
legal  transfer  has  been  made  or  a reservation  has  been 
made,  either  one  or  the  other.  I don’t  want  to  inter- 
rupt you,  but  bear  that  in  mind? — You  mention  a 
legal  transfer.  That  depends  on  these  words  : “ What 
js  a legal  transfer?  ” A transfer  to  a tenant  who  has 


Chairman — continued. 

purchased  is  different  according  to  whether  the  vendor 
is  a patentee  or  not.  Therefore  his  rights  would  be 
different  if  he  was  a riparian  owner.  The  rights  of 
fishing  went  by  the  transfer  of  the  land  that  was 
covered  with  water,  that  belonged  to  his  father;  but 
if  he  had  no  right,  and  never  had  on  account  of  the 
patent  being  a patent  of  the  whole  river  passing 
through  several  properties,  such  as  the  Inver,  and  such 
as  many  other  rivers  that  I know  of  passing  through 
other  properties,  the  tenants  must  acquire  a transfer 
of  part  of  the  vendor’s  right. 

4465.  Captain  Barton,  may  I remind  you  that  that 
is  a question  between  the  vendor  and  the  tenants  at 
the  time  of  the  sale,  but  it  is  not  a question  for  us  to 
go  into  now.  All  we  really  want  to  know  is  your 
suggestions,  assuming  that  the  rights  have  passed, 
as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  tenants  can  best  take 
advantage  of  those  rights  which  they  possess? — Well, 
as  to  the  right  of  the  tenants  to  fish,  in  the  case  of  a 
tenant  that  lives  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  water, 
I cannot  understand  a right  to  fish  at  all  being  trans- 
ferred to  him. 

4466.  But  supposing  the  case  of  an  estate  where 
there  are  valuable  shooting  rights  transferred  to  the 
tenants  as  well  as  valuable  fishing  rights,  don’t  you 
think  it  is  possible  to  pool  the  combined  rights  over 
the  whole  of  the  estate  and  make  them  a valuable 
asset  to  the  whole  of  the  tenants? — I say  with  my 
long  knowledge  of  law  and  everything,  that  it  is  a 
perfect  impossibility  to  combine  game  rights  with 
fishino-  rights  on  account  of  the  different  way  they  are 
held.  ° 

4467.  We  don’t  know  how  long  it  will  last,  but  we 
have  had  evidence  already  of  that  process  being  car- 
ried out  successfully? — I don’t  say  that  it  is  an  im- 
possibility so  far ; only  that  I don’t  think  there  can  be 
a conveyance  to  a man  living  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  water,  of  a patentee’s  rights  in  the  river. 
Suppose  the  Ely  property  was  sold,  and  there  was  a 
tenant  fifteen  miles  away,  the  right  in  the  case  of 
such  a tenant  never  existed,  and  it  can’t  be  conveyed 
if  it  never  existed. 

4468.  Well,  is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you 

can  make  to  us  now,  Captain  Barton,  supposing  we 
say  nothing  about  tenants  that  are  fifteen  miles  away 
from  the  water,  but  tenants  who  have  lands  adjoining 
a river  or  a lake? — I know  a great  number  of  pro- 
perties through  which  a river  runs,  for  instance,  the 
Inver,  in  Donegal,  where  tenants  have  farm  proper- 
ties running  down  the  river  Inver,  but  Mr.  Sinclair, 
a relative  of  mine,  has  rights  running  up  that  river 
through  different  properties,  and  the  tenant  has  no 
right  to  it  at  all,  and  he  has  protected  it  from  time 
immemorial,  and  I know  that  the  patent  was  trans- 
ferred or,  a part  of  the  patent.  I could  mention 
several  cases  in  which  patents  have  been  sold,  some  of 
them  for  debt  and  some  of  them  for  other  purposes, 
and  they  have  been  transferred ; but  where  there  is 
not  a negotiable  article 

4469.  Where  there  is  not  it  won’t  be  negotiated?— 
There  is  nothing  to  negotiate, 
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2oth  July,  1911.]  Capt.  Chaex.es  Robert  Barton—  continued.  [Enniskillen. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4470.  Now,  you  are  the  first  man  that  knows  the 
Bunduff.  Tell  me  about  the  Bunduff  river? — I have 
known  the  Bunduff  for  about  fifty  years  very  well. 

4471.  How  many  miles  of  it  are  there  fishable,  or 
for  how  many  miles  could  you  fish  it? — Well,  a very 
short  distance  for  salmon  fishing,  because  salmon  don't 
go  up  far  into  the  river  till  the  close  season  com- 
mences, and  then  when  the  close  season  commences 
they  go  up  very  fast,  that  is  the  winter  fish,  and  very 
few  of  them  ever  come  back. 

4472.  Is  there  a mile  of  salmon  fishing? — About 
that. 

4473.  Is  there  any  sea-trout  or  brown-trout  fishing? 
— Oh,  yes,  a good  number  of  white  trout  go  up  it. 

4474.  There  is  not  a lake  at  the  head  of  it? — No; 
the  two  branches  join  into  one,  and  they  go  down  in 
that  river. 

4475.  Is  the  fishing  let  to  anybody,  or  is  it  open 
free  fishing,  or  what  is  it? — I fish  it  myself  for  salmon 
and  everything,  and  I am  quite  capable  of  giving 
evidence  as  to  the  drift  nets,  for  I am  out  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  see  all  that  goes  on. 

4476.  In  the  season  how  many  salmon  would  you 
kill  with  the  rod? — Oh,  I could  not  tell  you  in  the 
season,  because  gentlemen  get  leave  to  fish  on  it  from 
me,  and  they  fish  for  a short  time  and  away  they  go. 
They  are  perfect  strangers,  and  they  go  down  there 
for  a short  time.  In  fact,  the  whole  fishing  for  salmon 
that  is  worth  anything  only  lasts  about  three  months 
with  the  rod  and  less  than  two  with  the  nets. 

4477.  And  do  you  get  big  fish? — Yes,  up  to  eighteen 
pounds  I catch  them. 

4478.  How  many  did  you  ever  get  in  a day? — Well, 
I want  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  fish  I catch.  A very 
extraordinary  thing  happened  the  other  day.  On  this 
liver  that  I am  acquainted  with  nearly  thirty  years  I 
got  nineteen  fish.  There  was  only  one  salmon  amongst 
them,  a ten-pounder.  The  rest  were  nearly  three 
and  a-half  pounds  weight,  and  had'  been  riddled  by  a 
drift  net.  And  I do  get  some  of  them  out  in  the  sea 
with  marks  of  the  drift  nets  in  them,  wall  worn,  so 
that  it  was  not  just  in  the  catching  of  them  that  the 
mark  was  made,  but  that  the  net  had  actually  worn 
into  their  flesh,  they  had  been  so  long  in  the  net;  and 
that  net,  as  a fisherman,  I say,  must  have  been  set. 
And  more  than  that,  I know  that  these  drift  nets  are 
fished  by  share,  and  the  men  have  not  to  care  much 
whether  the  net  is  taken  or  not,  so  that  they  get  their 
share.  Now,  you  have  had  Mr.  Hamilton,  our  Clerk, 
examined  here,  and  he  has  told  you  that  there  is  such 
a thing  in  the  Board  of  Conservators  as  a general 
fund.  I should  like  this  Committee  very  much  to  go 
a little  more  into  that  question.  The  general  fund  is 
a very  large  fund,  and  I think  it  is  not  devoted  as  it 
should  be  to  better  protection  of  the  coast.  I com- 
plain bitterly  for  myself  and  others,  not  only  for 
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myself  as  regards  the  Bunduff,  but  for  myself  as  re- 
gards Lough  Melvin,  and  I have  been  preaching  it  all 
my  life,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  of  that  general 
fund  spent  in  what  I call  coast  protection.  All  the 
money  for  the  licences  taken  out  by  what  we  call  the 
public  for  fishing  in  the  open  sea,  whether  they  are 
drift  nets  or  draft  nets,  goes  to  the  general  fund. 
I know  that  from  looking  at  the  accounts  and  seeing 
the  books  and  having  them  totted  every  year ; but 
there  is  only  one  boat  for  about  forty  miles  of  shore, 
and  about  fifteen  drift  nets  are  generally  fished  by 
tenants  in  Donegal.  They  go  at  all  times  of  the  night 
and  they  have  generally  fixed  nets,  and  these  are  left 
anchored  all  night ; and  that  accounts  for  the  salmon 
having  such  very  deep  marks  in  them  when  I get  them. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  me  to  have  just  passed  through 
a riddle,  and  of  three  and  a-half  to  four  pound  fish  I 
get  ten  for  one  I ever  got,  and  only  one  for  ten  I used 
to  get  of  from  five  pounds  up.  If  you  ask  me  ques- 
tions I can  give  you,  I think,  any  information  you 
want  about  another  subject,  for  I have  been  all  my 
life  on  Lough  Melvin,  and  I have  known  that  this  was 
a very  superior  place  for  fishing  in  my  uncle’s  time,  in 
olden  times,  to  what  it  is  now.  I have  been  fishing 
now  all  my  life  nearly,  and  I think  it  is  well  to  put 
down  my  age.  I am  nearly  seventy-nine.  I am  in 
my  seventy-ninth  year,  and  will  be  seventy-nine  in 
November,  so  that  on  Lough  Erne  I have  had  very 
extensive  fishing,  and  I remember  when  the  farmer's 
round  me,  my  own  tenants  and  others,  that  lived  near 
the  lake,  all  came  down  with  rods  and  fished  with 
greendrakes  and  had  good  fishing ; and  twelve  or  four- 
teen trout  for  a common  countryman  with  ordinary 
rough  tackle  was  not  bad.  Well,  now,  I can  assure 
you  I can  see  the  greendrakes  pass  over  this  very  water 
and  not  a trout  looking  at  them.  And  I can  assure 
you  on  a very  dead  calm  day  the  trout  will  swim  along 
and  take  the  drake,  but  if  the  slightest  wind  comes  up 
they  won’t  touch  the  drake,  and  it  will  require  some 
wind  to  dap.  I attribute  that  to  the  enormous  lot  of 
fish  that  are  hooked  with  cross  lines,  that  are  not 
caught.  They  are  in  terror  of  a fly  in  Lough  Erne 
now  to  what  they  were. 

Chairman. 

4479.  Thank  you,  very  much,  but  I am  afraid  we  are 
getting  rather  from  the  subject,  and  we  have  many 
witnesses  coming  up. 

Mr.  Green. 

4480.  Do  you  know  how  many  bailiffs  are  employed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  river,  and  the  Inver  and 
Garrick,  at  Killybegs? — Well,  I understand  you  mean 
the  bailiffs  that  protect  the  rivers  in  the  spawning 
season.  I don’t  know  the  number  of  bailiffs. 


Mr.  Alfred  Stubbs,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4481.  Where  do  you  reside? — Ballyshannon. 

4482.  What  is  your  interest  in  this  matter? — Well, 
I don’t  know  what  my  interests  are.  1 am  verv  fond 
of  fishing. 

4483.  You  are  a fisherman? — I am  a fisherman.  I 
have  also  taken  a considerable  part  in  prosecutions  for 
a considerable  number  of  years. 

4484.  Are  you  a Conservator? — No ; a solicitor. 

4485.  In  what  capacity  do  you  say? — As  a solicitor. 

4486.  You  know  what  the  object  of  our  inquiry  is. 
Have  you  any  information  or  suggestions  to  give  us 
with  regard  to  that? — I thought  you  wanted  to  know 
what  I knew  with  reference  to  the  sale  to  the  Teevan 
tenants.  I know  what  they  have  done.  Whether  it 
will  have  a satisfactory  result  or  not  I am  not  so  sure. 
At  all  events,  seven  tenants  who  held  lands  adjoining 
the  Bundrowes  river  about  two  years  ago  let  the  fish- 
ing to  Mr.  Blacker  Douglas,  who  has  taken  it,  and  he 
has  all  the  fishing  on  the  Leitrim  side — he  has  practi- 
cally all  of  it  now.  He  and  Mr.  Beart  took  the  fishing 
and  also  the  game  on  the  Teevan  property,  that  por- 
tion adjoining  the  river.  The  game  was,  I think, 
merely  to  give  them  some  interest  in  going  on  the 
lands.  They  gave  £50  to  seven  tenants  for  five  years. 
They  gave  them  £50  down  for  that  period.  I don’t 
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think  it  was  wise,  but  I think  the  tenants,  perhaps, 
were  wise.  I think  the  tenants  would  not  have  dealt 
if  they  did  not  get  the  sum  down.  At  all  events,  they 
got  the  £50  down,  and  they  were  to  assist  in  every  way 
in  keeping  off  trespassers,  and  if  necessary  to  prose- 
cute them.  All  I can  say  is  that  they  took  the  money, 
and  I am  afraid  netting  is  carried  on  in  that  portion 
of  the  Bundrowes  as  well  as  in  other  parts.  Some  here 
consider  it  was  unreasonable,  the  bait  was  not  large 
enough,  and  besides,  it  has  a past  consideration. 

4487.  Eaten  bread? — That  is  it;  so  that  I am  afraid 
the  money  may  be  more  or  less  thrown  away.  I don’t 
say  that  they  themselves  fish ; it  may  keep  them  from 
fishing.  That  is  the  result.  So  much  a year  would 
certainly  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  better. 

4488.  You  don’t  think  that  there  are  many  bargains 
made  like  that,  do  you? — No,  I don’t.  I don’t  think 
they  should,  at  all  events. 

4489.  And  I don’t  think  it  is  a useful  thing.  1 
think  it  is  rather  a bad  example? — I think  it  is. 

4490.  Is  there  anything  else? — Well,  you  asked 
something-  about  the  preservation  of  fishing. 

4491.  Yes? — Well,  one  thing  I certainly  would  say, 
but  I suppose  it  has  been  said  very  often  before,  and 
that  is,  that  as  much  as  possible,  I think,  use  ought 
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to  be  made  of  the  Constabulary,  that  is  in  quiet  districts 
where  their  presence  is  not  much  needed  to  preserve 
law ; and  then  there  arc  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  the 
rivers  where  use  might  be  made  of  them  vary  easily 
without  interfering  with  their  usefulness  in  matters 
of  keeping  the  peace.  I think  that  would  be  most  im- 
portant. ° On  the  Bundrowes  river  there  has  been  a 
fearful  amount  of  poaching  as  long  as  I remember, 
and  is  still,  and  I think  they  could  help  there  consider- 
ably, and  I think  their  help  should  bo  as  much 
as  possible  utilised.  And  I also  think  that  the  tribunal 
is  not  satisfactory  either  for  game  or  fishing  at  pre- 
sent. What  I would  call  the  tribunal  is  the  Petty 
Sessions  Bench  as  at  present  constituted.  I have  no 
doubt  at  all  about  it,  I think  if  you  want  to  have  fish- 
ing or  game  preserved  you  should  leave  it  to  one  or  two 
Residen  t Magistrates.  ' Of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 
There  are  some  Benches  all  right,  but  I don’t  think 
the  general  bulk,  and  especially  the  recent  appoint- 
ments of  magistrates,  are  at  all  suited  or^  at  all  an 
encouragement  to  the  protection  of  either  fish  or  game. 

4492.  Am  I to  take  it  that  a magistrate  who  is  an 
cx-ojjicio  member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  cannot 
act? — Ho  can  act.  There  is  a special  provision  in  the 
Fishery  Acts  enabling  him  to  act. 

4493.  But  surely  if  he  can  act  he  ought  to  attend. 
Is  not  that  so P— But  lie  would  be  very  easily  out- 
voted at  present,  and  he  has  only  one  vote.  And  I 
think  also  that  the  Executive  should  be  more  careful 
in  their  remission  of  fines.  I think  with  regard  to 
prosecutions  carried  out  by  these  Conservators  now, 
nearly  every  prosecution  costs  them  infinitely  more 
than  if  they  got  the  entire  value  of  the  fines,  far 
more  money ; and  instead  of  that  in  frequent  cases,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  a memorial  is  sent  in,  and  on  the 
spot  it  is  reduced,  perhaps,  to  a nominal  sum,  or  a sum 
that  won’t  pay  one-tenth  of  the  Conservators’  ex- 
penses. 

4494.  We  have  had  that,  but  of  course  you  will  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  scarcely  our  office  here  to  receive 
this  evidence?— I thought  you  wished  to  take  evidence 
as  to  the  means  of  preserving  the  fisheries  better. 

Chairman. 

Quite  so,  but  we  come  too  near  the  Executive  there, 
you  know,  and  it  does  not  do  to  trespass  too  far. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4495.  You  know  the  Erne  river?— Yes;  I have  got 
fifteen  salmon  in  one  day  with  the  road. 

4496.  You  don’t  get  that  now? — No. 

4497.  There  has  been  a great  diminution  of  rod  fish- 
ing in  the  last  fifteen  years? — Well,  the  year  I got 
them  was  1S94.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
very  indifferent,  in  my  opinion 

4498.  Have  you  any  distinct  reason  to  give  why  that 
fishery  should  have  got  so  much  worse? — I have.  1 
think  that  the  draining  of  Lough  Erne  has  had  some 
effect  on  it.  It  is  an  unnatural  thing. 

4499.  It  is  an  interference  with  Nature? — Yes. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

4500.  But  that  would  not  diminish  the  number  of 
fish  that  went  up? — No. 

4501.  Do  they  get  as  many  as  they  used  to  do  with 
the  nets? — I believe  not.  They  had  one  good  year 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

4502.  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  the  number  of 
salmon  that  has  diminished  or  whether  it  is  those  that 
take  the  fly  that  have  diminished?— Yes. 

4503.  And  the  nets  should  show  whether  there  is  a 
real  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fish?— I think  there 
is,  as  far  as  I have  heard. 

4504.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  give  except  the 
lowering  of  the  level  of  Lough  Erne?— Oh,  I am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  excessive  number  of  drift 
nets  now  must  reduce  them. 

4505.  Now,  as  • to  the  trout  fishing  at  the  foot  of 
Lough  Erne,  is  that  keeping  up? — The  dapping  has 
not  been  anything  like  so  good  the  last  few  years. 

4506.  Do  they  kill  the  pike  there? — They  do. 

4507.  Do  they  kill  them  systematically? — I don’t 
know  that  they  kill  them  systematically,  but  I know 
it  is  done.  Do  you  mean  fishing  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  them? 

4508.  Oh,  yes? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

4509.  They  have  not  wakened  up  to  that  yet? — But 
there  is  a tremendous  number  of  pike,  and  that  must 
do  great  injury. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

4510.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenant  purchasers  take 
any  very  intelligent  interest  in  the  protection  of  the 
rivers  generally? — I am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  tenant 
purchasers  preserving  the  fish  at  any  time.  One 
thing  I am  sure  of,  that  in  those  farms  bordering  the 
river  each  man  will  have  a very  small  fishing,  and 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  ho  will  get  very  little 
for  his  bit,  and  if  it  is  divided  amongst  a number  of 
tenants  each  of  them  will  get  very  little.  I am 
speaking  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  There  may  be  big 
farmers  in  other  places  who  may  have  a large  interest. 
I don’t  think  any  of  them1  up  here  will  ever  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  themselves  unpopular  with  their 
neighbours. 

4511.  You  think  it  would  make  them  unpopular? — 
1 do. 

4512.  And  you  say  then  that  if  any  inducement  was 
given  them  to  take  a general  interest  in  the  district 
it  would  be  of  no  use? — Well,  I think  it  would  be  a 
very  great  help.  I do  think  it  would  be  a help,  cer- 
tainly, if  you  could  make  the  inducement  strong 
enough. 

4513.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  any  induce- 
ment of  that  kind  it  .would  ever  be  worth  while  to 
give  representation  to  those  tenant  purchasers  on  the 
board  of  management,  or  would  they  ever  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  make  that  worth  while? — In  some 
districts  it  might.  A great  deal  depends  on  the  class 
of  tenant  purchasers. 

4514.  I am  asking  you,  as  you  know  the  local  con- 
ditions?— I have  my  doubts — I am  speaking  now  of 
the  Bundrowes  men — whether  they  would  be  suitable. 
Of  course,  there  are  soma  farmers  capable  of  that, 
and  who  do  take  an  intelligent  view,  but  they  vary. 


Mr.  Henry  A.  Burke,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4515.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  at  Ballinamallard, 
about  five  miles  from  here. 

4516.  What  is  your  interest  in  the  fishing,  local  or 
otherwise? — Well,  I am  not  interested  in  salmon  fish- 
ing. My  interest  is  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  in- 
land rivers. 

4517.  What  inland  rivers?— Well,  thare  is  a river 
that  passes  near  my  place,  that  goes  into  Lough  Erne, 
and  there  aro  smaller  tributaries  that  run  into  that 
river  and  run  close  to  my  placa,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a 
great  deal  of  the  reduction  in  trout  is  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  trout  and  a certain  amount  of 
salmon  in  the  spawning  season,  in  those  small  streams. 

4518..  Do  the  salmon  come  up  in  your  river  and 
tributaries  to  spawn? — They  do.  I have  seen  salmon 
in  the  streams  close  to  my  place  up  to  eight  and  nine 


Chairman — continued. 

pounds.  Those  salmon  were  taken  out  a night  or  two 
after  they  came;  and  I have  seen  quantities  of  large 
trout  in  those  streams,  too,  and  I believe  they  are 
taken  out  in  tons  all  over  the  district  in  those  moun- 
tain streams. 

4519.  It  is  on  the  question  of  preserving  you  are 
speaking  now? — Yes. 

4520.  Are  there  bailiffs  in  the  neighbourhood? — 
There  are  bailiffs  on  the  large  river,  but  I believe 
they  are  only  interested  in  the  salmon.  They  are  not 
interested  in  the  trout,  and  they  would  rather  that 
there  was  not  a trout  in  the  river.  They  look  on  trout 
and  pike  and  all  other  fish  as  enemies  of  the  salmon. 

4521.  Now,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  passing 
of  properties  to  tenants? — I have.  I have  sold,  as 
agent,  a number  of  estates  to  tenants. 
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Chairman — continued. 

4522.  Have  there  been  fishing  rights  on  those 

estates? — No.  Well,  some  of  them  bordered  Lough 

Erne.  There  have  been  no  fishing  rights.  There  have 
been  rivers  running  through  them,  but  there  have 
been  no  fishing  rights. 

4523.  Was  there  any  mention  of  the  fishing  rights, 
either  of  reservation  or  grant,  in  the  orders  vesting 
the  estates  in  the  tenants? — No,  because  there  did  not 
seem  to  bo  any  interest.  There  are  rivers  on  proper- 
ties I sold  where  the  salmon  go  up  and  spawn  in  the 
spawning  season,  and  large  trout,  but  there  is  very 
little  fishing  now  in  the  open  season. 

4524.  But  then  there  was  no  mention  made  of  it  at 
all? — There  was  no  mention  made  of  it. 

4525.  Did  the  landlord  before  selling  make  any  use 
of  those  streams? — No. 

4526.  Then  really  they  are  negligible? — In  some 
cases  ho  reserved  the  game. 

4527.  I am  not  asking  you  about  the  game? — If  the 
game  means  fishing. 

4528.  He  did  not  include  fishing  specifically? — No. 

4529.  Did  ho  include  the  sporting  rights? — He  did 
in  some  cases.  Ho  reserved  all  in  some  cases,  and  in 
some  cases  only  for  his  life. 

4530.  He  did  not  include  fishing? — -Well,  I don’t 
know.  He  never  thought  of  it. 

4531.  Then  really  what  you  have  to  say  to  us  is 
that  there  is  considerable  destruction  of  spawning  fish 
in  the  river  that  is  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  and 
other  rivers  that  I am  aware  of. 

4532.  Other  rivers  that  you  are  acquainted  with? — 
Yes,  and  I consider  that  there  should  be  something  to 
prevent  trout  from  going  up  those  small  tributaries 
if  they  are  not  watched,  that  they  should  either  be 
watched  or  that  there  should  be  a bar  put  up.  Those 
streams  where  the  fish  spawn  would  supply  the  lakes 
where  there  would  be  good  trout  fishing,  and  where 
it  is  not  good  now  owing  to  this  destruction. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4533.  You  fish  this  river  opposite  you  for  trout? — 1 
have  fished  both  rivers  for  trout. 

4534.  Not  the  trout  coming  up  to  spawn,  of  course? 
— No,  brown  trout. 

4535.  Are  the  brown  trout  of  good  quality? — Well, 
on  these  rivers  I have  got  them  up  to  four  and  a-half 
pounds,  but  the  general  run  would  be  from  a pound 
to  a pound  and  a-half. 

4536.  Do  they  live  in  the  river? — Those  trout  live  in 
the  river. 

4537.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  there  was 
not  always  poaching  at  the  head  waters — was  there 
not  always  poaching  there? — There  was. 

4538.  And  when  the  country  was  full  of  people  there 
was  more  poaching ? — Well,  I don’t  think  there  could 
be  much  more  in  those  upper  streams. 

4539.  It  is  principally  trout  that  go  up? — Yes.  Well, 
with  regard  to  these  trout  that  I speak  of,  you  don’t 
catch  many  that  are  four  and  a-half  pounds,  and  thoso 
others  that  you  catch,  a pound  to  a pound  and  a-half, 
are  not  as  numerous  as  they  used  to  be,  and  a large 
quantity  of  these  are  taken  when  they  go  up  to  spawn 
in  the  spawning  season. 

4540.  And  if  that  was  taken  care  of  it  would  be  a 
valuable  thing? — It  would,  and  people  would  come  to 
fish.  It  is  public  at  present,  it  is  not  preserved,  ex- 
cept where  it  passes  through  the  demesne. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

4541.  What  is  the  name  of  the  principal  river? — 
Well,  it  has  no  particular  name.  It  is  called  the 
Ballinamallard  river  in  the  Ballinamallard  district, 
and  the  Trillick  river  in  the  other  district. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

4542.  What  kind'  of  method  is  employed  by  those 
who  poach  fish  going  up  in  the  spawning  season? 
— They  take  them  out  with  gaffs,  and  in  some  places 
you  could  take  them  out  with  your  hands.  I have 
seen  them,  four  pounds,  in  a drain  that  width.  (Wit- 
ness indicates  a width  of  about  three  feet).  They  run 
into  small  rivers  about  five  feet  wide. 

4543.  Are  they  taken  before  they  spawn  or  generally 
after  they  manage  to  spawn? — They  are  taken  the 
night  after  they  come.  The  flood  goes  down  in  a day 
or- a few  hours,  and  then  they  are  taken  out  that  night 
or  the  next  night.  I have  often  gone  down  when 
there  was  a fresh  to  see  wliat  fish  came  up  and  what 
show  of  fish  there  was,  and  the  next  day  there  would 
not  be  one  in  it. 

4544.  Your  argument  is  that  the  tenant  purchasers 
in  this  neighbourhood  only  take  the  fish  outside  the 
demesne? — Well,  I would  not  say  the  tenants  in 
general,  because  it  is  done  by  a few  people. 

4545.  By  a few  people? — Yes,  who  are  poachers.  1 
believe  it  would  be  well  if  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
Government.  It  is  down  in  the  lakes  that  money 
could  be  made  of  the  fishing  through  people  coming 
to  fish  if  the  fish  were  there,  and  then  if  it  was  under 
Government  supervision  and  they  got  the  proceeds  of 
the  fishing  in  the  large  lakes  in  the  summer  the  fish 
would  be  preserved. 

4546.  At  present  is  there  not  protection  of  fish  there  ? 
— Those  who  are  interested  in  the  salmon  fishing  have 
water  keepers,  and  the  water  keepers  don’t  go  up  into 
those  small  streams  and  don’t  look  after  them,  and  I 
should  think  that  the  water  keepers  would  not  care 
if  there  was  not  a brown  trout  in  the  river. 

4547.  They  have  more  interest  in  the  salmon? — Yes, 
the  salmon  is  all  they  really  look  after. 

4548.  And  there  are  a considerable  number  of  salmon 
spawning  here? — There  are. 

4549.  And  you  are  suggesting  that  it  would  be  better 
to  bar  the  fish  from  the  streams? — Yes,  to  bar  them. 

4550.  Than  to  allow  them  to  be  poached  if  they 
could  not  be  protected? — Yes,  because  they  are  in- 
clined to  run  up  streams  that  they  should  not. 

4551.  Now,  if  you  bar  them  from  streams  where  they 
might  be  poached,  is  there  sufficient  spawning  area 
for  them? — 1 believe  there  is  ample  spawning  area  in 
the  larger  rivers,  that  is  by  protecting  some  smaller 
streams  that  are  not  protected  now. 

Mr.  Green. 

4552.  What  do  they  do  with  those  salmon  that  they 
take  out  in  such  quantities? — They  salt  them  and 
hang  them  up. 

4553.  For  local  use? — Yes,  local  use.  They  are  not 
good  to  eat  fresh. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4554.  And  not  saleable? — Not  saleable.  No  one 
would  eat  such  salmon  or  trout  if  they  knew  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

4555.  When  do  trout  go  up? — They  go  up  just  about 
the  same  time  as  the  salmon.  They  go  up  all  together. 


Rev.  John  R.  Maguire,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4556.  Your  church  is? — -Roman  Catholic,  and  in 
Garrison,  beside  Lough  Melvin. 

4557.  Now,  you  know  the  object  of  our  inquiry? — 
Yes. 

4558.  And  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  just  tell 
us  in  your  own  words  what  you  desire  the  Committee 
to  know  and  give  the  Committee  any  suggestions  that 
you  have  to  make? — Yes.  Well,  I am  interested  in 
the  river  Erne,  from  Belleek  to  about  three  miles 
above  the  Falls  of  Belleek,  and  also  in  a certain 
portion  of  Lough  Melvin  that  belonged  at  one  time 
to  the  Marquis  of  Ely.  The  tenants  of  the  locality 
bought  out  the  land,  and  with  it  the  riparian  rights 
on  the  river  Erne  and  Lough  Melvin,  and  those  rights 


Chairman — continued. 

were  vested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants, 
and  I happen  to  be  one  of  the  trustees  who  are  farm- 
ing that  for  the  tenants.  I am  also  their  secretary, 
and  I am  also  charged  with  the  setting  of  those  fishing 
rights  for  the  tenants  and  taking  in  the  money. 

4559.  May  I just  ask  you  at  this  point,  do  all  those 
tenants  occupy  land  adjoining  either  the  lake  or  the 
river? — No;  perhaps  not  five  per  cent,  of  them  have 
land  adjoining  those  places. 

4560.  Does  your  trust  include  sporting  rights  as  well 
as  fishing  rights? — Yes;  it  includes  sporting  rights, 
turbary,  and  plantation ; in  fact,  I find  the  income  is 
about  £100  a year. 
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Chairman — continued. 

4561.  You  have  a wide  area? — We  have  a wide  area. 
What  we  do  with  the  river  Erne  is  this.  In  the 
Marquis  of  Ely’s  time  three  miles  of  it  was  let  to  the 
Erne  Fishery  Company,  and  when  we  came  into  the 
trust  we  found  it  most  advantageous  to  continue  that. 
We  first  tried  to  get  individuals  to  take  it,  and  we 
found  that  we  might  get  into  legal  trouble,  as  the 
Erne  Fishery  Company  had  the  other  half  of  the 
river,  the  north  side,  and'  there  was  a mixing  up  of 
rights,  so  that,  as  they  had  the  means  of  doing  us 
harm,  we  continued  the  letting,  and  we  get  £20  for 
this  part  of  the  river,  and  we  reserve  to  the  tenants 
themselves  the  right  to  fish  for  trout  free  of  charge; 
in  other  words,  that  the  tenants  might  know  that  they 
had  the  privilege  of  fishing  for  trout,  and  consequently 
have  an  owner’s  interest  in  its  preservation.  There 
has  been  no  quarrelling  and  no  trouble  between 
the  Fishery  Company  and  the  tenants,  and  everything 
has  been  going  on  very  kindly.  And  on  Lough  Melvin 
when  we  got  possession,  all  the  Marquis  of  Ely’s  rights 
were  leased  to  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stubbs  and 
Johnston,  and  both  of  them  were  examined  here  t-liis 
morning.  They  have  other  portions  of  Lough  Melvin, 
and  they  have  a lease  of  it  for  five  years  and  we  had 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  They  gave  us  £10  a year 
for  the  fishing  rights,  and  things  are  going  on  much 
the  same  way  as  under  the  Marquis  of  Ely.  In  about 
a year’s  time  the  lease  will  be  up,  and  what  the  trus- 
tees might  do  then  I am  not  very  well  able  to  say, 
but  things  have  been  going  on  very  satisfactorily  so 
far,  and  the  tenants  are  beginning  to  recognise  their 
responsibility,  and  they  are  very  desirous  that  people 
should  come  there  to  fish.  In  fact,  they  would  much 
prefer  to  see  anglers  coming  to  fish  than  to  go  and  fish 
themselves,  because  they  know  that  it  would  bring 
money  into  the  country,  and  the  farmers  would  sell 
their  milk  and  sell  their  chickens,  and  so  on  ; and  we 
have  a very  good  hotel  there. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4562.  At  Lough  Melvin? — Yes,  Lough  Melvin;  and 
there  are  a number  of  good  hotels  about  the  place, 
and  they  are  anxious  that  people  should  come.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  district  that  the  tenants  should  have 
possession  of  the  fisheries,  because  hitherto  I believe, 
of  course,  that  tenants  adjoining  were  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  spawning  fish.  They  had  no  care 
for  them.  It  was  nothing  to  them  whether  there 
was  fish  in  the  river  or  in  the  lake  or  not,  for 
they  got  nothing  out  of  it,  and  the  landlords,  of  course, 
prevented  them  from  fishing,  and  they  had  no  interest 
in  it.  and  now  they  have  an  interest  in  it,  and  they 
know  that  the  more  fish  there  is  in  the  lake  the  better 
it  will  let;  and  it  will  give  them  a greater  responsi- 
bility. You  have  to  wait  some  time  till  they  get  that 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  transfer  of  property 
won’t  engender  that  all  in  a moment,  and  I find  in 
my  experience  that  the  sense  of  responsibility  is 
gradually  coming  in  on  them,  and  I think  that  till 
the  rights  of  all  those  riparian  owners  arc  transferred 
to  the  owners  of  the  soil  we  will  never  have  the  fish 
properly  preserved. 

Chairman. 

4563.  Now,  the  interesting  portion  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  distribution  of  the  income? — Yes. 

4564.  How  do  you  manage  the  apportionment  to  the 
various  tenants? — Well,  we  put  all  the  income  of  the 
various  things  into  a common  fund. 

4565.  What  becomes  of  it  after? — We  spend  it  all. 
We  have  given  last  year  a penny  in  the  pound  in  the 
reduction  of  the  rates,  and  this  year  we  liavc  given 
threepence  in  the  pound  in  the  reduction  of  the.  rates. 
The  man  of  the  mountain  has  the  game  and  the  man 
of  the  shore  has  the  fish,  so  it  is  a common  interest, 
and  we  try  to  make  all  the  tenants  interested  in  getting 
all  the  sporting  rights  to  the  best  advantage. 

4566.  Then  according  to  the  rates  that  the  man  pays 
he  gets  a share? — No,  according  to  his  valuation, 
according  to  his  rateable  valuation.  We  pay  it  over 
to  the  rate  collector,  and  he  deducts  threepence  from 
every  man’s  valuation. 

4567.  Then  if  a man  has  neither  land  adjoining 
the  river  nor  birds  upon  his  farm,  still  between  the 
two  he  can  preserve,  and  he  can  give  his  voice  in 


Chairman — continued. 

favour  of  preservation? — Yes.  Of  course,  we  intend 
to  do  something  for  the  man  that  has  no  game  on  his 
land.  We  intend  also  making  roads  in  the  bog,  so 
that  every  person  will  be  interested  in  making  a 
good  pool. 

4568.  So  that  when  a man  has  not  birds  on  his  land 
he  can  mainly  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the 
game  by  looking  after  it  when  he  is  on  the  bog? — And 
also  hares.  No  doubt  with  a few  hares  on  his  land  it 
may  become  valuable. 

4569.  What  is  the  income  of  your  trust  at  present? — 
It  is  about  £100  a year. 

4570.  Can  you  give  us  what  the  rateable  valuation 
is  of  the  tenants  who  share  in  this? — It  takes  £21  to 
give  a penny  in  the  £.  I think  the  Melvin  fishery, 
which  is  a very  wide  one,  could  be  greatly  improved, 
and  I just  want  to  say  one  or  two  things  about  it. 
It  may  be  improved  in  two  ways.  I think  one  would 
be  bv  letting  the  fish  up  the  river  that  flows  into 
Garrison.  There  is  a large  fall  there,  and  if  this  fall 
were  made  accessible  to  the  fish  they  could  go  up  to 
gravelly  beds,  and  they  can’t  go  up  now,  and  the  por- 
tion below  the  falls  is  rough  and  they  can’t  spawn. 

4571.  Is  it  a natural  obstruction? — Yes,  a natural 
obstruction. 

4572.  Is  it  rocky? — Yes,  rocky. 

4573.  Is  it  solid  rock? — Yes,  solid  rock. 

4574.  Even  in  flood  is  there  no  passage  in  it? — No. 

4575.  They  can’t  get  over? — No.  It  is  called  the 
Rogagli.  It  goes  through  the  town  of  Garrison.  And 
also  there  were  some  complaints  this  year  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Bundrowes  river.  The  people  were  com- 
plaining— I really  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it 
but  the  people  were  complaining,  that  undue 
obstructions  were  put  to  the  salmon  going  up  the 
mo utli  of  the  Bundrowes. 

4576.  Netting? — Well,  I think  the  turning  of  the 
stream  into  one  channel  so  that  they  could  not  go  up, 
and  obstructing  generally  the  King’s  pass.  I was  told 
that.  That  was  the  complaint  that  was  made,  and 
of  course  there  is  a great  deal  of  netting  in  the  Bun- 
drowes river;  and  I think  till  the  tenants  there  get 
interested  in  the  setting  of  it  our  lake  will  never— — 

4577.  Be  as  good  as  formerly? — Yes.  If  you  could 
give  the  tenants  the  same  interest  there  as  we  have  up 
in  the  Melvin  everything  would  go  on  better. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4578.  How  many  trustees  are  there  ? — Twelve. 

4579.  Are  they  elected  by  the  people? — By  the  ten- 
ants themselves. 

4580.  Are  you  the  parish  priest  of  that  place? — No, 
I am  the  curate.  I am  the  secretary  of  the  trust. 

4581.  Is  there  any  other  Catholic  clergyman  on  it? 
— Yes,  the  parish  priest;  and  the  rector  of  the  parish. 
In  fact,  the  clergy  of  the  place  are  cx-officio  members. 

4582.  I suppose  the  whole  body  of  the  tenants  are 
Catholic  people? — Well,  I should' say  three-fourths  of 
them. 

45S3.  Have  the  Protestants  a large  interest  on  the 
banks? — Well  no,  they  are  all  small  farmers;  no  great 
interests. 

4584.  Now,  are  you  a man  of  this  country,  were  yon 
always  amongst  thorn? — Yes,  I was.  At  least,  I was 
not  in  the  parish,  but  I was  in  a neighbouring  parish. 
I know  the  farmers  very  well. 

4585.  You  are  one  of  themselves? — One  of  them- 

4586.  You  have  no  quarrels? — We  proposed  at  one 
time  to  make  a road,  and  some  of  them  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  put  the  money  in  their  pockets 
than  to  make  the  road. 

4587.  You  publish  a balance  sheet? — Yes.  We 

have  not  expended  very  much  up  to  the  present.  We 
gave  a penny  in  the  pound  last  year  and  threepence 
this  year,  and  we  are  promised  £100  for  making  a 
road  in  the  bog. 

4588.  The  man  who  is  shooting,  up  at  the  head 
waters,  has  an  interest  in  protecting  the  salmon  going 
up  there,  because  he  gets  his  share  of  the  fishing  as 
well  as  the  shooting? — Well,  the  man  who  is  shooting 
is  not  fishing. 

4589.  But  it  is  all  in  one  pool? — Yes,  it  is. 

4590.  It  gives  him  an  interest  in  the  fishing? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  We  want  to  try  to  interest  everyone. 
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Mr.  Calderwood.  Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

4591.  How  many  tenants  have  you?— 440  or  430.  It  4593.  You  say  five  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  are  men 

is  called  the  Garrison  portion  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely’s  who  have  fishing  rights?— I would'  say  about  that.  It 
estate.  is  a rough  calculation. 

4592.  You  don’t  run  up  as  far  as  Kiltyclogher  ? — 

No,  that  is  quite  a different  parish.  That  is  in  the  Chairman . 

County  Leitrim.  We  run  just  to  the  village  of  Garri-  4594.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  The 
son,  and  then  down  to  Belleek,  and  then  we  go  right  evidence  that  you  have  given  us  is  very  gratifying  to 

up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  We  run  to  the  elec-  me  personally,  and  I am  sure  to  the  other  members 

toral  division  of  Churchill  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  of  the  Committee. 


Mr.  William  Nixon,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4595.  Where  do  you  live? — Belcoo. 

4596.  What  is  your  interest  in  this  fishing  ques- 
tion?— I am  a fisherman  and  a resident  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Malta  fly. 

4597.  Where  is  Belcoo? — Near  Blacklion,  due  west 
of  this. 

Chairman. 

4598.  You  know  the  object  of  our  inquiry.  Would 
you  let  us  have  your  observations  and  suggestions? — 
Well,  the  fishing  round  my  neighbourhood  is  not  of 
much  value.  It  is  certainly  at  present  of  no  lettable 
value.  I don’t  think  you  would  get  anybody  to  take 
any  river  or  lake  there  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 

4599.  What  are  the  rivers? — Lough  Macnean  and 
the  Arney  and  Blackwater,  and  then  there  is  the 
Shannon,  about  five  miles  up.  The  fishing  is  not  good. 

4600.  It  is  not  lettable? — Not  very  lettable. 

4601.  And  could  it  be  made  so? — Well,  I think  it 
would  cost  more  money  to  make  the  fishing  valuable 
than  you  could  ever  get  back  from  it.  That  is  my 
opinion.  The  rivers  are  small,  and  this  year  most  of 
them  are  practically  dry. 

4602.  This  is  an  exceptional  season? — It  is  an  ex- 
ceptional season,  of  course. 

4603.  Have  any  of  the  properties  adjoining  this 
lake  or  through  which  these  rivers  pass  been  sold? — 
Practically  all. 

4604.  Was  there  any  mention  of  the  reservation  of 
rights? — Sporting  rights.  I don’t  think  fishing  was 
mentioned. 

4605.  Because  it  was  of  no  account? — Because  it  has 
been  up  to  the  present  not  of  very  much  account. 

4606.  Anyone  might  fish? — Anyone  might  fish,  ex- 
cept Lord  Enniskillen’s  river.  He  owns  the  Claddagh, 
and  that  is  preserved. 

4607.  Have  circumstances  changed  since  the  estates 
were  sold? — No;  things  go  on  just  the  same  as  ever. 

4608.  Have  you  any  poaching  in  any  of  the  rivers 
there  of  the  salmon  that  come  up  to  spawn? — Yes, 
poaching  with  nets  and  gaffs.  I know  one  river,  a 
very  small  one,  but  a very  good  river,  indeed,  and 
every  year  when  the  flood  gets  high  enough  they  fish 
it,  and  when  it  gets  low  they  lime  it,  because  lime  is 
very  bad,  even  worse  than  nets. 

4609.  In  the  spawning  season  are  those  tributaries 

watched? — No.  The  Arney  is  and  the  Claddagh. 

They  are  watched  by  the  men  of  the  Ballyshannon 
Fishery  Company.  The  rest  are  not  watched  at  all. 


Chairman — continued. 

4610.  Do  many  spawning  fish  go  up  those  rivers? — 
Not  very  many,  A fair  number,  but  not  very  many. 

4611.  You  have  heard  it  suggested  that  those  rivers 
should  be  barred  at  certain  places? — Yes. 

4612.  In  order  to  prevent  fish  going  up.  Has  that 
ever  struck  anyone’s  mind'  about  there  in  connection 
with  it? — It  certainly  never  struck  mine. 

4613.  The  objection  taken  to  that  is,  that  at  the 
point  where  the  bar  has  been  put  the  fish  would  con- 
gregate, and  would,  therefore,  be  quite  available  for 
poachers  to  scoop  them  out? — Yes;  they  must  spawn 
some  place.  One  thing  that  I should  like  to  mention 
is  that  the  creameries  that  are  letting  waste  run  into 
the  rivers  are  doing  a considerable  amount  of  harm. 

4614.  How? — I will  give  you  an  instance.  There  is 
a river  there  running  into  Lough  Macnean  on  which 
there  used  to  be  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of 
very  good  brown  trout  fishing.  On  a good  evening 
you  would  get  a couple  of  dozen.  I often  took  them 
up  to  four  and  a-half  pounds  four  or  five  years  ago. 
But  there  was  a creamery  established  just  by  this 
river,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  are 
no  trout  caught  there.  There  might  be  one  in  the 
season. 

4615.  The  outflow  from  the  creamery,  you  think, 
has  destroyed  the  river? — I can’t  say  that,  but 
evidently  the  creamery  has  put  the  trout  away  from 
that  part  of  the  river. 

4616.  What  sort  of  waste  runs  from  the  creamery? — 
Well,  sour  milk  and'  oil,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and 
some  chemicals,  very  probably. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4617.  What  would  you  get  on  a good  day  at  Lough 
Macnean  now? — Well,  on  the  lower  lake  we  get  practi- 
cally nothing ; but  taking  the  average,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  on  the  upper  lake  (it  is  not  much  fished, 
for  brown  trout  don’t  take  the  fly  there  very  well),  1 
have  known  two  or  three  good  brown  trout  taken  out 
by  trawling  with  the  minnow — two  or  three  in  the 
day. 

_ 4618.  There  is  no  use  in  it  unless  jmu  kill  the  pike  ? — 
Unless  you  kill  the  pike,  but  the  lakes  are  fairly  large, 
and  it  would  be  a difficult  job. 

4619.  You  know  something  about  the  spawning 
beds? — Yes;  there  is  no  preservation  of  the  fish  run- 
ning there. 

Mr.  Green. 

4620.  Do  any  people  come  there  to  fish  for  pike? — 
No.  Perhaps  one  man  very  occasionally  goes  for  the 
day,  and  that  would  be  all. 


Mb.  John  Swa; 

Chairman. 

4621.  You  are  Manager  of  the  Erne  Fishery? — Yes. 

4622.  J ust  give  us  in  your  own  words  what  you  have 
to  say  on  this  question  ? — I have  no  experience  of  the 
change  of  ownership  of  land,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ely’s  property,  where  it  is  working  fairly 
well. 

4623.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  said'  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  scheme 
on  the  Marquis  of  Ely’s  property? — No.  Of  course, 
we  rent  it  from  the  present  occupiers.  We  get  the 
protection  and  they  get  the  money. 

_ 4624.  Of  course,  as  Manager  of  the  Erne  Fishery 
Company  you  have  considerable  experience  of  fishing 
matters? — Yes. 


v,  examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

4625.  Apart  from  the  Marquis  of  Ely’s  property, 
would  you  give  us  any  information  or  suggestions  on 
the  general  question? — Witness — Do  you  mean  angling 
or  netting? 

4626.  Both.  Give  us  angling  first? — Of  course,  if 
you  extend  it  to  angling,  I don’t  see  any  river  where 
you  could  extend  it  to  where  it  is  not  already,  if  the 
fish  don’t  go  there  till  the  close  season.  Since  the 
drainage  of  Lough  Erne  they  don’t  go  into  these 
streams.  They  are  kept  in  the  lake  during  the 
summer  time. 

4627.  The  difficulty  of  the  whole  question  is  the 
spawning  season? — The  spawning  season. 
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Chairman — continued. 

4628.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  question, 
which  is  of  vital  interest  to  you,  for  if  the  fish  don’t 
spawn  the  numbers  must  be  diminished? — But  the 
numbers  are  diminished. 

4629.  And  if  they  don’t  go  up  from  the  sea  they 
cannot  spawn  ? — Those  nets  hinder  them  from  coming 
up  a bit.  We  are  not  fishing  so  much  as  we  did. 

4630.  So  the  fishing  is  getting  worse? — It  is  getting 
worse,  and  the  spawning  fish  ana  getting  smaller. 
Last  year  we  had  not  as  many  ova  by  thousands  as  the 
year  before,  and  that  would  apply  to  all  the  rivers  as 
well.  We  were  getting  spawning  fish  of  three  and 
four  pounds,  and  we  used  to  get  them  eight  and  ten. 
All  the  good  fish  are  killed  at  sea. 

4631.  How  many  years  has  that  been  going  on? — 
Well,  it  is  yearly  going  on. 

4632.  How  many  years  is  it  since  you  commenced  to 
perceive  an  appreciable  difference? — Well,  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years  it  is  getting  even  worse.  We 
have  only  had  one  decent  season  all  that  time. 

4633.  What  was  that? — I think  two  years  ago. 

4634.  How  do  you  account  for  the  intervening 
decent  season? — Well,  the  weather  has  a lot  to  do 
with  it. 

4635.  When  they  can’t  go  out  to  drift? — When  they 
drift  it  is  just  to  cut  them  off,  as  if  you  closed  a gate 
actually.  This  year  we  had  two  fair  weeks. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

4636.  How  many  years  are  you  managing  this  com- 
pany?— Eighteen  years. 

4637.  You  know  as  well  as  I do  the  disimprovement 
in  rod  fishing? — Yes. 

4638.  And  what  do  you  think  that  is  due  to? — 1 
think  the  state  of  the  water  in  the  rivers  has  a lot  to 
do  with  angling. 

4639.  It  used  to  be  very  good,  and  it  is  not  now?— 
It  started  very  good  this  year,  and  then  the  water  in 
the  rivers  fell  so  very  low. 

4640.  Does  not  the  lowering  of  the  level  alter  the 
conditions  of  the  river? — Yes,  it  makes  less  water  in 
the  river. 

4641.  And  the  lowering  of  the  level  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  fishing  is  so  much  worse?— I 
think  tlio  weather  has  a lot  to  do  with  it,  and  I think 
it  is  due  to  the  dry  weather  in  this  year  and  the  lowering 
of  the  level  also. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

4642.  Is  my  idea  right,  that  you  think  the  reason 
why  you  get  smaller  fish  as  spawning  fish  now  is  that 
the  larger  fish  are  taken  in  the  nets  at  sea? — Yes. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

4643.  And  do  no  heavy  fish  run  at  the  end  of  the 
year? — No;  the  spring  fish  all  run  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  June. 

4644.  What  is  the  reason  the  drift  nets  don’t  catch 
the  spring  fish? — I suppose  they  are  not  numerous 
enough. 

4645.  And  I suppose  there  is  no  run  of  heavy  fish 
coming  into  your  river  after  the  close  season,  is  there? 
— Well,  there  may  be  some,  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Green. 

4646.  Are  you  able  to  get  any  of  your  spawners  out 
of  those  streams  that  we  heard  of  a while  ago  as  being 
so  terribly  poached? — Well,  the  Ballinamallard  river. 
Mr.  Burke  has  two  or  three  small  streams,  and  those 
are  within  half-a-mile  of  each  other,  and  they  are  only 
just  like  a ditch  and  the  fish  love  them — the  brown 
trout,  you  know— and  go  on  till  there  is  a flood,  and 
they  are  left  practically  dry  there. 

4647.  And  we  have  heard  salmon  go  there  too? — 1 
have  not  seen  salmon  there. 

4648.  Are  there  salmon  spawning  streams  like  that 
that  are  very  dangerous? — Yes;  if  the  salmon  go  in 

• those  streams  they  could  not  get  back. 

4649.  And  you  don’t  get  any  spawn  for  fish 
hatcheries  on  those  streams? — No,  we  don’t. 

4650.  But  it  is  the  very  place  where  spawners  would 
he  taken? — But  if  there  was  a grating  on  some  of 
those  small  streams  at  Ballinamallard  they  would  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

4651.  Your  company  does  not  fish  in  the  lake  at  all? 
—No. 

4652.  What  sort  of  fishing  is  that  with  bag  nets  in 
the  lakg? — They  just  make  a bag  net  and  pull  it  along. 

4653.  That  is  a most  destructive  thing? — Most 
destructive. 

4654.  Who  practise  it? — The  people  on  the  lake 
shore  just. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

4655.  There  is  one  thing  I don’t  understand.  When 
I used  to  fish  the  Erne  we  used  to  get  the  heavy  fish 
in  September? — Yes. 

4656.  You  seem  to  say  that  the  spring  fish  came  in 
early? — Yes,  in  May  and  the  first  part  of  June;  but 
if  they  had  to  stop  in  the  river  from  the  month  of  May 
on  to  December  they  would  be  discoloured. 

4657.  Those  spring  fish  don’t  come  up  late? — No;  1 
have  never  seen  them  coming  up  late.  Our  experience 
is  that  they  come  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  May. 


Mr.  John  Johnston,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4658.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Johnston? — At  Bun- 
dor  an. 

4659.  And  what  is  your  interest  in  this- question? — 
Well,  I am  a tenant  on  the  Teevan  property  and  the 
tenants  have  the  fishing  rights,  but  there  is  only  a 
number  of  them  that  have  land  on  the  river,  seven. 

4660.  And  you  are  one  of  the  seven? — No;  I am  not 
one  of  the  seven ; but  there  is  a stream  that  runs 
right  off  that  causes  a little  Y of  land  to  come  in  be- 
tween me.  I am  between  Leitrim  and  Donegal. 
There  is  a little  V that  runs  between  the  river  and 
my  land,  and  the  seven  owners  along  on  the  river  have 
sold  their  fishing  rights  to  Mr.  Burke  for  something 
about  .£49,  .£7  each. 

4661.  And  you,  then,  are  n -t-  one  of  those  who 
derive  any  interest  from  this? — No,  sir. 

4662.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  us  now  on  the 
subject  of  the  fishing? — I believe  that  if  all  the  tenants 
on  the  river  had  an  interest  the  river  would'  be  pre- 
served. I can  say  that  since  those  seven  tenants  have 
sold  their  interest,  or  if  they  were  getting  anything 
out  of  it,  they  are  most  particular  men  to  see  that  the 
river  is  preserved,  and  I do  believe  that  if  tenants 
had  an  interest  in  the  river  it  would  be  preserved. 

4663.  You  say  that  they  have  sold  it?— Well,  they 
gave  the  rights  of  it  by  the  year.  I think  it  amounts 
to  £1  14s.  3d.  each  one  of  them  gets  by  the  year,  of 
those  seven  tenants. 

4664.  Then  you  think  that  the  number  of  tenants 
who  are  joined  in  this  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  ensure 


Chairman — continued. 

preservation? — I do  believe  that.  I do  believe  that 
if  the  tenants  on  the  river  had  an  interest  in  it  the 
river  would  be  preserved.  But  the  river  is  blocked 
up  at  the  mouth.  It  is  there  all  the  fish  is  caught, 
and  there  is  very  little  going  up  the  river.  And  with 
regard  to  poaching,  unless  the  tenants  have  an  interest 
in  the  river,  I do  believe  that  if  there  was  a police- 
man within  300  yards  of  it  yon  could  not  stop  poach- 
ing, but  if  the  tenants  had  an  interest  in  it  it  would 
be  preserved,  because  I can  see  by  those  seven  tenants 
that  they  satisfactorily  watch  it  because  they  have  a 
little  interest  in  it.  They  have  only  about  ill  14s.  4d. 
or  something  by  the  year,  each  one  of  the  seven,  and  1 
see  that  they  are  very  particular,  and  I do  believe 
that  the  rest  of  the  tenants  would  be  in  the  same  way 
if  they  had  an  interest  in  it. 

4665.  And  it  is  an  increasing  thing,  and  will  be 
more  valuable  in  future  if  they  take  care  of  it? — Yes. 

4666.  And  they  can  make  better  terms  by-ancl-by, 
they  can  get  their  property  for  themselves? — Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Calderwood . 

4667.  What  is  the  size  of  your  holding? — Forty-nine 

4668.  Is  that  about  the  average  size  of  the  farms 
round  about? — No,  sir;  some  of  them  are  larger  and 
some  of  them  are  smaller,  but  not  much  of  them  larger. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4669.  And  a great  many  smaller? — A great  many 
smaller.  In  general,  there  is  only  one  farm  in  that 
place  as  large  as  mine  is. 


Mr.  Green. 

4670.  Yon  are  not  fishing  there  yourself  at  all? — 
No,  sir. 

4671.  Some  friend  of  yours? — Yes,  some  friends  of 
mine. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

4672.  And  before  Mr.  Blacker  Douglas  took  the  fish- 
ing they  were  fishing  themselves? — Yes;  they  fished 
themselves.  They  had  the  fishing  rights  bought  out 
on  the  other  side.  A great  deal  of  my  friends  are  on 
the  other  side,  and  I have  some  friends  that  have 
almost  half-a-mile  of  the  river. 

4673.  That  is  on  the  west  side? — On  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  A man  won’t  care  about  preserving  the 
fishing  of  a river  if  he  takes  no  interest  in  it.  If  all 
the  poachers  in  the  country  came  along  there  he  didn’t 
care,  he  took  no  interest. 


Mr.  Gahiiett  Mum 

Chairman. 

4674.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Gastlecaldwell. 

4675.  What  information  can  you  give  us  or  what 
suggestions  can  you  make  to  us?— Well,  I have  not 
been  very  long  in  the  locality,  but  I have  lived  on  the 
lake  chiefly.  I have  an  island. 

4676.  Are  you  a fisherman?— I am  very  fond  of  fish- 
ing- 

4.677.  You  live  on  an  island? — For  the  last  two  years 
I lived  on  an  island  up  to  a couple  of  months  ago.  I 
was  on  an  island  called  Glenties,  out  in  the  lake. 

4678.  Have  you  property? — I bought  some  property 
lately. 

4679.  And  rented  the  island? — And  rented  the  is- 
land. And  I think  that  the  suggestion  of  putting  up 
some  bar  to  prevent  the  fish  from  going  up  the  small 

•“shallow  places  on  the  rivers  would  be  a great  help  to 
preservation.  You  said  it  would  make  it  easy  for 
poachers  to  take  them,  but  it  would  be  so  much  more 
easily  watched,  and  if  the  Constabulary  gave  their 
support  it  would  be  of  great  assistance.  I consider 
the  fishing  industry  could  be  made  very  valuable, 
from  my  observation  of  the  fishing  with  cross  lines. 
The  cross  lines  fish  on  the  lake,  and  on  an  average 
they  take  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  of  trout  some- 
times in  a day ; so  that  shows  that  it  could  be  made 
a valuable  industry. 

4680.  Well,  have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
tenants’  interest  in  the  fishing  when  estates  are  sold? 
— Well,  I have  not  much  interest  that  way.  I fancy 
it  would  work  very  well,  because  if  they  don’t  give 
assistance  in  the  preservation  it  is  useless  for  anybody 
else  to  try. 


allen,  examined. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4681.  Now,  you  talked  of  cross-line  fishing,  but  you 
are  chiefly  a rod-fisher? — Yes. 

4682.  You  talked  of  cross-line  fishing  being  so  valu- 
able, but  fishing  with  cross-lines  destroys  rod-fishing, 
and  is  not  rod-fishing  much  more  valuable  than  cross- 
line  fishing? — Quite  so.  I only  mentioned  that  to 
show  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  fish,  and  that  the 
fishing  could  he  made  valuable.  Of  course,  I would 
much  prefer  it  to  be  confined  to  rod-fishing,  I need 
not  tell  you. 

4683.  And  it  is  a valuable  property? — Yes. 

4684.  And  people  come  there? — Yes,  quite  so.  In 
the  place  where  I lived  dapping  was  very  good,  and  1 
have  noticed  since  I came  here  that  the  fish  are  re- 
duced in  size  very  much  in  comparison  with  what  we 
used  to  get  three  years  ago — six  and  seven  pounds 
weight. 

4685.  Why  is  that? — It  is  because,  perhaps,  so  many 
of  tho  large  ones  have  been  caught. 

4686.  What  do  you  call  a good  day’s  dapping? — I 
consider  four  or  five  fish  would  be  a good  afternoon’s 
dapping. 

4687.  They  would  weigh  twelve  pound's? — Yes,  and 
twenty  pounds. 

4688.  Are  there  not  a lot  of  pike  there  too? — I have 
not  noticed  them  very  much.  The  pike  have  been 
destroyed  greatly. 

4689.  Where  ? — I noticed  that  it  was  done  by  people 
netting  them.  They  have  been  allowed  to  net  them 
in  the  spawning  season. 

4690.  As  Sir  John  Leslie  does  on  his  lake? — Yes. 

4691.  And  that  would  keep  the  pike  down? — Yes, 
provided  the  netting  was  confined  to  the  pike. 

4692.  But  the  fishing  is  good  still? — Not  this  year. 


Mr.  George  Allingham,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4693.  Where  do  you  live? — Kesh. 

4694.  Are  you  a tenant  farmer,  or  what  interest 
have  you  in  this  question  of  fishing? — I was  a large 
tenant  farmer,  but  I sold  my  farm. 

4695.  Then  as  to  your  interest  in  this  fishing  matter, 
are  you  a fisherman  ?— Yes,  I am  a fisherman. 

4696.  Where  do  you  fish? — I fish  in  tho  Erne. 

4697.  Would  you  tell  us  now  anything  that  you  think 
will  assist  us  in  this  matter  that  we  are  inquiring 
into? — My  opinion  is  that  the  protection  of  the 
spawning  fish  is  a month  late.  The  fish  come  up  in 
August  and  September  and  there  is  no  protection  at 
all,  and  they  come  up  and  are  killed  there  by  anyone 
that  likes  to  kill  them  up  the  river.  The  protection 
on  our  river  is  not  till  the  1st  of  October,  and  that  is 
more  than  a month  late. 

4698.  Who  are  the  elected  Conservators  for  that 
district? — It  is  the  Ballyshannon  district. 

4699.  But  you  know  that  on  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators of  tho  Ballyshannon  district  each  member  looks 
after  his  own  particular  district  and  part  of  the  river. 
Who  is  the  local  representative? — Mr.  Swan  is  the 
real  representative,  the  head  man.  He  is  "the  Man- 
ager of  the  Ballyshannon  Fisheries. 

4700.  You  say  that  protection  is  given  late? — It  is 
a month  late,  and  over  a month  late. 

4701.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? — 1 
have  a suggestion  that  on  a river  that  is  navigable 
for  boats  there  should  be  protection  given  as  far  as 
it  was  navigable,  and  the  fish  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  up  beyond  that,  because  when  they  go  up  they 
never  come  back  again.  They  are  poached  up  the 
river  and  never  come  back,  and  in  my  opinion  that 
plan  would  be  effective. 


Chairman — continued. 

4702.  Then  you  would  not  let  the  river  be  open  to 
spawning  fish  further  than  it  would  be  navigable  by 
a boat? — I would  put  down  some  wire  fencing.  1 
would  not  let  them  any  further  up. 

4703.  Don’t  you  think  that  you  would  lose  a large 
length  of  very  valuable  spawning  beds  by  such  a 
restriction  as  that? — There  is  any  amount  of  ground 
for  them  to  spawn  upon  the  river  up  to  that,  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  them  spawn  about  the 
gravelly  beds  in  the  shores  of  the  lake,  for  I see  where 
they  do  spawn. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4704.  You  can’t  make  them  do  what  you  like 
always.  You  might  spoil  your  spawning  altogether? 
— But  you  see  there  are  fords,  plenty  of  them,  to 
spawn  in  from  that  to  the  foot  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Green. 

4705.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  obstruction  that  you 
talk  of  would  lead  to  flooding  of  the  land  — No,  I do 
not. 

4706.  Suppose  you  put  a wire  netting  across  the 
river  there  and  allowed  the  grass  and  stuff  coming 
down  to  lodge  there,  will  there  not  be  floods? — I 
would  keep  a man  upon  it,  a water  bailiff,  that  would 
keep  that  right. 

4707.  If  you  keep  a man  there  you  may  as  well 
keep  him  to  watch  the  salmon? — When  they  go  up 
thev  are  not  watched.  They  never  come  back  again. 

4708.  Anything  like  an  obstruction  of  that  kind 
would  want  to  be  watched? — It  would,  but  it  would 
be  easier  to  watch  that  than  to  pay  water  bailiffs  and 
scatter  them  over  the  river  here  and  there. 
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25th  July,  1911.]  Mu.  Terence  Ferguson,  examined.  [Enniskillen. 


Chairman. 

4709.  Where  do  you  live? — Glencar,  Garrison,  Co. 
Fermanagh. 

4710.  Would  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  obser- 
vations on  this  question? — Well,  I am  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely’s  property,  and  I derive 
some  benefit  from  the  fisheries  of  Lough  Erne  and 
Belleek  and  the  fishery  of  Lough  Melvin  at  Garrison, 
and  it  goes  in  common  with  the  rest  of  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenants,  and  it  is  a good  deal  of  use  to 
them  in  the  reduction  of  the  rates  by  a penny  m the 
pound,  as  our  Rev.  Chairman  told  you  before,  in  the 


Chairman — continued . 

March  rate,  and  threepence  in  the  pound  in  the  Sep- 
tember rate ; and  we  have  paid  money  for  the  right 
of  way  into  the  bog. 

4711.  You  ware  present  when  the  Rev.  John 
Maguire  gave  his  evidence  here? — Yes. 

4712.  You  heard  what  he  said? — I did,  sir,  and  I 
corroborate  it. 

4713.  And  you  have  not  much  to  add  to  it? — I have 
not.  That  is  a fact. 

4714.  And  the  account  given  of  your  management 
of  the  estate  is  very  good,  indeed,  and  very  gratifying 
to  us? — Thank  you. 


Mr.  Denis  Timony,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4715.  What  have  you  to  state  about  this  matter? — 
Well,  the  only  remark  1 have  to  pass  to  you  is  owing 
to  the  way  that  the  rivers  are  not  looked  after  in  the 
spawning  season.  You  see  in  the  close  season  the 
whole  fishing  is  destroyed  then  when  the  fish  are  going 
up  to  spawn. 

4716.  Are  yon  a tenant  farmer? — Yes,  sir. 

4717.  On  wlial  estate? — The  Marquis  of  Ely's. 

4718.  And  therefore,  I suppose,  you  agree  with  the 
observations  that  have  already  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely’s  estate? — 
Oh,  yes;  but  then  from  time  to  time  I have  been 
travelling  over  the  whole  place  and  up  these  rivers, 
and  I have  found  there  no  one  to  look  after  the  spawn- 
ing, and  I have  lifted  the  nets  in  different  places. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4719.  Outside  the  Marquis  of  Ely’s  property?— 
Well,  in  different  parts. 

4720.  But  if  you  are  a trustee  you  look  after  the 
Marquis  of  Ely’s  property  aud  see  to  that? — I have 
nothing  to  do"  with  it.  ' I am  only  a gamekeeper. 
I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rivers;  and  then  the 
tenants  don’t  care  very  much,  and  gentlemen  coming 
to  stay  in  the  hotel  won’t  stop  in  it  because  there  is 
not  sport  for  them,  for  the  fish  can’t  get  up  the  river. 
Any  salmon  caught  this  year  were  all  scraped  with 
net  marks  on  them,  constantly  since  the  6th  of  March. 

Chairman. 

4721.  Did  you  represent  all  this,  or  does  anyone 
report  this,  to  the  Conservators? — No  one  reports  it. 

4722.  Perhaps  they  will  hear  of  it  now? — Well,  it 
is  not  reported  or  looked  after  at  all.  And  then 
there  is  a lot  of  cormorants  and  herons  on  the  shore, 
that  come  in  on  the  river  and  destroy  a lot  of  the  fry. 
I have  often  seen  100  and  130. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4723.  Don’t  the  cormorants  breed  at  the  mouth? — 
No,  they  don’t,  but  the  herons  do. 


21 fr.  Green. 

4724.  Is  the  part  of  the  place  that  you  look  after 
above  the  Marquis  of  Ely’s? — More  in  the  Bundoran 
direction. 

4725.  Towards  the  Bundrowes? — Yes. 

4726.  Do  you  go  right  down  to  the  Bundrowes?. — 
Oh,  no ; the  property  ends  only  three  miles  from 
Garrison. 

4727.  Who  employs  you? — I am  employed  at  pre- 
sent by  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  shooting  at  Culmore  Lodge. 
I am  employed  by  the  trustees  for  looking  after  plant- 
ings and’  islands — the  timber. 

4728.  You  look  after  the  whole  of  Lough  Melvin, 
more  or  less ; you  know  the  whole  of  Lough  Melvin  ? — 
I know  the  whole  lake  very  well.  I am  fishing  on  it 
these  thirty  years. 

4729.  There  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  Bundrowes 
this  year  to  bring  the  fish  up? — There  was  a nice  time 
for  grilse  to  come  up  in  the  beginning  of  May  and 
early  in  June  as  I ever  saw,  and  we  did  not  get  one 
good  grilse  this  year. 

4730.  But  you  had’  a good  deal  of  spring  fish? — We 
had.  They  could  not  prevent  them  in  the  high  water 
in  January  and  February. 

4731.  And  what  do  you  think  stops  the  salmon? — 
Of  course,  they  are  killed  below  in  the  boxes ; and,  as 
far  as  I hear,  it  is  all  dammed  up. 


Mr.  John  Flanagan,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4732.  Where  do  you  live? — Garrison. 

4733.  Are  you  a tenant  farmer? — I am  a tenant 
farmer.  I may  as  well  tell  you  I am  a trustee  on  the 
Ely  estate,  and  I endorse  every  word  that  Father 
Maguire  said  here,  because  I am  a fellow-worker  with 
him  in  all. 

4734.  And  you  are  doing  it  very  successfully? — Oh, 
we  are  working  very  successfully  as  far  as  we  think 

4735.  And  I am  sure  other  people  would  think  so 
too? — But  some  portion  of  the  tenants  were  inclined 
to  go  against  us,  but  they  are  all  coming  round. 

4736.  You  know  there  is  such  a thing  as  a healthy 
discontent? — Certainly,  and  it  is  useful  sometimes. 

4737.  You  endorse  everything  that  was  said.  Have 
you  anything  to  add  to  it? — Well,  there  are  a few 
minor  things  that  I would  wish  to  add  to  it,  but  it 
would  be  hardly  in  place.  There  is  a bird,  the  cormo- 
rant, on  Lough  Melvin,  and  it  is  a great  destroyer 
of  the  trout  fishing  on  the  whole  lake. 

4738.  Is  there  not  a gun  anywhere? — But  there  is 
no  inducement  to  shoot  him  on  either  lake.  I believe 
there  is  something  about  not  shooting  a cormorant, 
but  I think  the  shooting  of  the  cormorant  would  im- 
prove the  trout  fishing,  if  the  keeper  got  a small  fee 
for  shooting  him. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4739.  Where  does  he  breed? — He  breeds  about  the 
sea.  My  land  lies  on  the  very  lake,  and  I have  fre- 
quently seen  on  one  day  a hundred  pass  me,  and 
scarcely  one  that  had  not  lifted  a fish.  And  then, 
as  far  as  the  salmon  fishing  is  concerned  about  Melvin, 
ten  years  of  how  the  Bundrowes  is  managed  will  ruin 
it,  so  that  there  won’t  be  a salmon  in  the  lake  if  there 
is  not  something  done  to  root  out  the  obstructions 
that  are  thrown  in.  I won’t  name  the  interested 
parties  at  the  bottom,  but  if  there  is  not  something 
done  to  root  out  the  obstructions  that  they  are  putting 
in  year  after  year  the  salmon  fishing  will  become 
extinct  on  Melvin.  Then  as  to  the  trout  fishing,  I 
would  say  that  the  keepers  are  not  paid  high  enough 
to  warrant  them  in  giving  close  attention  to  their 
work.  They  are  only  paid  £2  a year,  and  I think 
that  is  too  little. 

Chairman. 

4740.  Is  there  anything  else? — No,  there  is 
nothing,  except  if  you  have  any  question  to  put  to 

4741.  We  have  got  the  information  as  to  this  estate 
very  fully  from  Father  Maguire? — There  is  not  one 
point  but  lie  and  I went  over,  and  certainly  every 
Word  he  said  I endorse, 
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25th  July,  1911.  j 


Mu.  John  Flanagan — continued. 


[En 


NISKILLEN. 


Mr.  Green. 

4.742.  Did  you  bring  the  question  of  the  killing  of 
the  cormorants  at  all  before  the  Conservators  ? — No, 
I did  not. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

4743.  Are  any  of  your  people  represented  on  the 
Board  of  Conservators? — No,  we  are  not,  unfortu- 
nately, becauso  I would  bring  it  before  them  if  we 


Mr.  Jame3  Cleary,  examined. 


Chairman. 

4744.  Where  do  you  live? — Belleek. 

4745.  What  is  your  interest  now  in  this  matter? — 
There  is  no  good  in  my  keeping  you  after  wliat  Father 
Maguire  has  already  gone  over.  I am  one  of  the 
trustees,  and  there  is  no  use  in  taking  up  your  time. 
I endorse  everything  he  said.  With  regard  to  the 
preservation  or  increasing  of  the  salmon,  I think  there 
is  no  other  source  of  destruction  equal  to  the  pike 
on  the  lake.  The  pike  is  the  chief  source  of  destruc- 
tion, that  and  the  spawning  beds  up  the  streams. 
They  should  be  more  strictly  looked  after.  Those  are 
the  two  sources  of  destruction  when  the  salmon  go  up, 


Chairman — continued . 

but  there  is  a natural  tendency  of  owners  of  salmon 
fisheries  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
They  don’t  let  the  fish  go  up  in  the  river,  and  especi- 
ally when  a man  takes  it  for  only  a few  years,  he  will 
wish  to  take  all  that  lie  can  out  of  it  and  leave  nothing 
for  the  coming  man. 

Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I think  that  closes  the  inquiry  here, 
and  we  have  received  a great  deal  of  valuable  and 
gratifying  evidence. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


TWELFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY,  6th  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 
At  11.30  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Carlow. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ross  (in  the  chair). 

Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahafey,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  I Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.p.  | Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Jones,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  lioss. 

4746.  What  are  you? — I am  the  Clerk  to  the  Board 
of  No.  2 or  Waterford  District.  This  No.  2 or  Water- 
ford District  is,  next  to  the  Limerick  Fishery  District, 
the  largest  in  Ireland.  It  comprises  the  watershed 
area  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and 
the  Barrow,  with  that  of  some  minor  rivers,  a total 
area  of  3,782  square  miles.  The  district  includes  part 
of  the  County  Waterford,  part  of  the  County  Wexford, 
the  County  of  Kilkenny,  the  County  of  Carlow,  the 
County  of  Kildare,  Queen’s  County,  King’s  County, 
part  of  the  County  Tipperary,  and  part  of  the  County 
Limerick.  The  tidal  waters  consist  of  the  conjoined 
estuary  of  the  Suir,  Barrow,  and  Nore,  comprising 
from  Creaden  Head  in  the  Waterford  Harbour  to 
Snowhill  Point,  where  the  Suir  joins  the  conjoined 
Barrow  and  Nore,  a distance  of  84  miles,  and  also  the 
following  tidal  reaches:  namely,  the  Suir  24^  miles, 
the  Barrow  21  miles,  and  the  Nore  7 miles,  a total  of 
61  miles.  The  fresh  waters  of  the  river  Barrow  from 
the  tidal  limit  at  St.  Mullins  to  Athy  comprise  a dis- 
tance of  about  41  miles,  while  the  principal  tributaries 
in  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  and  in  King’s 
and  Queen’s  Counties  comprise  about  164  miles  of 
spawning  ground. 

4747.  Do  you  say  164  miles  of  spawning  ground? — 
The  total  extent  of  the  tributaries  amounts  to  164 
miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  lie  spawning 
ground.  The  Suir  has  a total  length  of  1141  miles, 
and  its  tributaries  comprise  a total  length  of  2434 
miles.  The  Nore  has  a total  length  of  about  87  miles 
of  fresh  water,  and  its  tributaries  comprise  about  121 
miles.  These  figures  will  give  some  Idea  of  the  -great 
extent  of  waters  to  be  preserved  in  the  Waterford 
Fishery  District.  The  funds  for  the  protection  of  this 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
large  district  are  derived  from  the  licence  duties  on 
the  fixed  and  movable  engines  for  taking  salmon  and 
trout,  and  also  from  the  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
valuation  of  several  fisheries.  1 have  prepared  here  a 
chart  that  will  show  you  the  fluctuation  in  the  licence 
duties  from  the  year  1869,  and  I would  observe  that 
from  the  year  1896  there  was  a very  rapid  decline  in 
our  licence  duties  till  you  come  to  the  year  1902,  from 
which  it  shows  a slight  rising  gradient,  then  followed 
by  a slight  fall,  and  1 am  glad  to  say  that  recently  wo 
have  a slight  increase. 

4748.  About  how  much  at  present  does  the  amount 
come  to? — For  1910  the  total  amount  was  £984  7s. 

4749.  For  the  whole  district? — For  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4750.  Are  you  able  to  account  to  us  for  those  ups 
and  downs? — No,  sir;  I merely  show  the  variation  of 
the  amounts. 

4751.  You  have  no  account  to  give  why  they  go  up 
and  down? — No,  sir,  I have  not.  We  reached  the  sum- 
mit in  1S85.  There  was  a very  productive  year  in 
1883,  and  the  licences  shot  up  and  reached  their  maxi-/ 
mum  in  the  year  1885. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4752.  Is  a licence  taken  out  when  the  season  is 
known  to  be  a good  one?— Well,  it  is ; the  fact  is,  when 
there  is  a run  of  fish  a number  of  people  take  out 
licences  that  otherwise  would  not.  I may  mention 
that  the  funds  of  the  Board  for  a considerable  number 
of  years  have  been  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  cost 
of  protection,  and  business  was  only  carried  on  by 
means  of  an  overdraft  obtained  from  the  Bank  of 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


(ilk  September,  1911.] 


Mu.  J.  II.  Jones — continued. 


[Cahlow. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

Ireland  upon  the  security  of  the  licence  duties  lodged 
in  bank.  To  such  a condition  did  matters  come  that 
but  for  grants  of  1:200  in  aid,  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Fisheries 
Branch)  in  each  of  the  years  1902,  1904,  and  1905,  with 
a grant  of  £15Cf  in  this  year,  the  bank  overdraft  would 
have  swamped  the  assets  of  the  Board.  The  funds 
available  for  preservation  are  quite  inadequate  for 
effective  protection,  and  the  business  is  only  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  with  the  most  ex- 
treme care.  The  main  object  of  preservation  is  to 
increase  the  stock  of  salmon  and  develop  the  salmon 
fisheries,  a most  important  industry  and  a great  source  . 
of  wealth  to  our  country;  and  the  most  important 
point  in  the  work  of  preservation  is  to  facilitate  the 
ascent  of  salmon  to  the  breeding  streams  and  their 
protection  thereon  in  the  close  season,  from  October 
till  February.  Unfortunately  a large  amount  of 
funds  lias  to  be  spent  in  the  open  season  keeping  on  a 
staff  of  bailiffs  to  prevent  illegal  net  fishing  in  the 
weekly  and  nightly  close  times  owing  to  the  short- 
sighted greed  of  the  net  fishermen,  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  see  they  are  robbing  themselves  by  causing 
a useless  expenditure  of  money  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  increase  their  wealth  by  a better  protection  of 
breeding  fish.  I look  on  this  open-season  expendi- 
ture as  unproductive  as  distinguished  from  a produc- 
tive expenditure  on  the  tributaries.  The  salmon 
fisheries  cannot  be  in  a sound  condition  without  a 
plentiful  stock  of  fish  being  allowed  to  reach  the  fresh 
waters.  The  policy  of  the  weekly  close  time  is  not  only 
to  allow  the  fishermen  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river 
a fair  proportion  of  fish,  but  also  to  give  the  salmon  a 
chance  to  reach  the  spawning  rivers,  and  there  to 
increase  and  multiply  their  species.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  greater  the  number  of  fish  preserved 
in  the  fresh  waters  the  more  productive  will  be  the 
commercial  fisheries.  The  result  of  the  curtailment  of 
netting  in  some  Scotch  rivers  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  salmon  in  the  fresh  waters  has  proved  the 
truth  of  this.  Salmon  having  reached  the  fresh  waters 
after  having  escaped  the  multitudinous  nets  of  the 
tideway  should  then  be  allowed  a chance,  and  should 
no  longer  be  in  danger  of  being  netted.  The  earliest 
fish  to  reach  the  fresh  waters  are  the  earliest  and  best 
spawners,  and  these  are  the  fish  to  be  destroyed  by 
fresh-water  netting.  Now,  nets  can  only  be  used  in 
the  tideway  at  certain  states  of  the  tide,  whereas  nets 
in  the  fresh  water  being  independent  of  tide  can  bo 
used  at  all  times  unless  in  floods ; and,  also,  as  salmon 
stand  in  certain  well-known  haunts  in  fresh  waters, 
they  can  be  swept  away  without  a chance  of  escape. 
Besides  the  vast  injury  thus  done  in  destroying  the 
parents  of  future  stock,  there  is  also  the  large  and 
unproductive  expense  of  having  a staff  of  bailiffs  to 
prevent  those  fresh-water  net  men  breaking  the  law 
by  fishing  in  the  weekly  or  nightly  close  time  (and 
night  is  the  best  time  for  fresh-water  netting),  and  by 
fishing  near  mill-weirs  or  navigation  weirs,  etc. ; and 
this  useless  expense  eats  up  the  money  that  might 
profitably  be  employed  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  in  protecting  the  breeding  streams.  A bailiff 
would  be  necessary  to  every  fresh-water  net  if  located 
at  any  distance  apart;  and  apart  from  the  destruction 
S?imon ’ as  a suaP  net  only  carries  a licence  duty  of 
£1  10s.,  and  as  a bailiff’s  wages  would  be,  at  a low 
figure,  £2  per  month,  it  will  be  seen  how  losing  a busi- 
ness fresh-water  netting  is  to  the  community,  though 
a most  lucrative  business  to  the  individual  netter.  1 
look  on  fresh-water  netting  as  a great  factor  in  the 
decline  of  salmon  fisheries.  The  great  Norwegian 
authority , Landmarck,  has  proved  how  salmon  increase 
if  allowed  to  occupy  all  the  upper  waters  of  a river 
during  the  open  season.  The  Canadian  fishery  law, 
?!. ,y?°  are  doubtless  aware,  forbids  any  fish  being 
killed  by  netting  in  the  upper  waters.  Angling  alone 
is  there  legal.  This  has  been  in  force  since  1889  to  the 
great  success  of  the  fisheries;  and  in  Norway  Sweden, 
etc  fresh-water  netting  for  salmon  is  illegal.  When 
legislation  was  introduced  in  1862  for  opening  gaps, 
°^7  '''h1(;h  inflicted  injury  on  weir  owners  it  was  not 
with  the  intention  that  the  salmon  should  be  netted  in 
the  upper  waters.  The  Legislature  would  not  have 
opened  gaps  in  weirs  or  abolished  fixed  engines  in  the 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
tide  merely  to  transfer  property  to  net  men  in  the 
upper  waters  or  enable  them  to  sweep  away  the  fish 
with  nets.  Fresh-water  netting  being  thus  a modern 
industry  the  value  of  which  accrued  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  should  be  subject  to  statutary  legislation. 
Were  it  not  for  the  activity  of  the  lloyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary in  suppressing  illegal  fishing  matters  would 
be  far  worse  than  at  present.  I put  forward  these 
observations  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  fisheries  in 
their  commercial  aspect  and  totally  irrespective  of  any 
sporting  interests  of  anglers.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  many  poor  professional  anglers 
who  deservo  consideration,  but  oven  to  deprive  ama- 
teur anglers  of  the  little  sport  they  at  present  obtain 
would  re-act  in  a disastrous  way  on  the  commercial 
salmon  interests,  for  it  would  destroy  the  interest  that 
many  gentlemen  take  in  looking  after  the  spawning 
rivers,  deprive  them  of  their  fractional  share  of  the 
salmon  that  at  present  reach  them,  and  also  deprive 
them  of  all  interest  in  salmon  protection,  to  the  con- 
sequent public  loss  in  the  further  deterioration  of  what 
might  be,  with  enlightened  legislation,  one  of  our  most 
lucrative  national  assets.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
the  predecessors  in  title  of  these  new-made  owners  of 
several  fisheries  in  the  Barrow  never  exercised  their 
fishery  rights  in  a manner  destructive  bo  public  inter- 
ests, as  the  present  owners  are  commencing  to  do  by 
netting.  The  late  owners  did  not  transform  a private 
right  into  a public  wrong,  as  the  present  grasping 
(happily,  so  far,  but  few)  riparian  owners  are  doing. 
Thoy  are  exercising  a right,  technically  incident  to 
their  new  purchase,  for  which  they  paid  nothing;  but 
their  fishery  rights  should  not  be  exercised  in  a way 
fatal  to  the  general  weal.  Well,  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  a by-law  which  prevents  netting  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  Barrow.  The  celebrated  case  of 
Murphy  v.  Ryan  was  a leading  case,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  a claim  of  the  public  to  fish  in  fresh  waters 
cannot  bo  maintained,  and  since  then  very  few  nets 
fished  the  Barrow ; but  in  the  year  1905-1906  a number 
of  tenants  of  riparian  holdings  purchased  from  the 
Estate  Commissioners  with  the  sporting  rights. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

4753.  Whose  estate  was  it? — I don’t  know  the  name. 

[A  gentleman  present  here  mentioned  that  the 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  was  the  owner.] 

4754.  And  he  sold  the  sporting  rights  to  the  people;- 
— The  sporting  rights  go  as  a matter  of  course  with 
the  purchase  of  the  property. 

4755.  It  is  not  a matter  of  course  at  all? — I take  it 
that  in  this  case  he  did  not  reserve  the  sporting 
rights. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

4756.  Were  the  fishing  rights  always  reserved  up  to 
the  time  of  the  sale  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  ? — 
They  were.  There  was  no  net  fishing. 

4757.  Was  there  angling? — Angling?  Yes. 

4758.  And  was  that  by  leave  of  the  proprietor? — 
That  was,  I take  it,  by  the  leave  of  the  proprietor. 

4759.  Now,  tell  us  what  change  has  taken  place  since 
the  sale? — Well,  in  the  year  1905-1906  Nicholas  Byrne, 
of  Fennis  Court,  whose  land  adjoined  the  Barrow,  got  a 
crew  and  commenced  to  fish.  Well,  he  did  not  appear 
to  have  very  much  success.  First  of  all  he  took  out  a 
seine  net  which  was  quite  inadequate,  and  then  he 
took  out  a snap  net.  They  were  novices  at  the  work, 
and  they  did  not  kill  very  many  fish;  but  next  year  this 
Nicholas  Byrne’s  brother,  James,  began  to  fish  again 
and  had  an  experienced  crew,  and  thoy  also  obtained 
the  leave  of  three  or  four  adjoining  purchasers,  and 
they  killed  a large  number  of  fish.  Well,  then,  fore- 
seeing what  the»fesult  of  this  net  fishing  would  be, 
there  was  a memorial  sent  in  to  the  Inspectors,  and 
an  inquiry  was  held,  and  the  Inspectors  propounded  a 
by-law  by  which  netting  any  fish  in  the  fresh  water  of 
the  river  Barrow  save  by  eel  nets  was  prohibited.  This 
matter  came  on  appeal  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
after  a very  long  argument  it  was  sustained  by  the 
Privy  Council,  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the 
river  Barrow. 

4760.  So  there  is  no  net  fishing  on  the  river  Barrow? 
—We  are  very  fortunate  as  regards  this  river  that 
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6th  September,  1911.] Mu.  J.  H.  Jones— continued. 


[Carlow. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
there  is  no  net  fishing  on  it,  but  the  observations  I have 
made  are  applicable  to  other  rivers,  the  Suir  and  the 
Nore.  This  was  one  of  the  matters  I gave  evidence  on, 
as  you  will  see  by  page  72  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1899.*  That  was  a matter  that  I foresaw  was 
coming. 

4761.  Give  us  the  substance  of  the  evidence? — The 
substance  was  this,  that  I advocated  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  net  fishing  for  salmon  and  trout  in  inland 
and  fresh  waters,  having  regard  to  the  destructive 
effect  of  such  netting,  and  to  the  purchase  by  occupy- 
ing tenants  of  holdings  bordering  on  salmon  rivers  and 
their  acquisition  thereby  of  rights  of  a several  fishery 
in  such  rivers,  which  rights  will  be  exercised  in  the 
most  destructive  and  persistent  manner  without 
special  legislation. 

4762.  As  regards  the  Barrow  you  have  told  us  that 
by  a by-law  which  was  sustained  by  the  Privy  Council 
all  net  fishing  in  the  fresh  water  has  been  abolished. 
Now,  tell  us  as  regards  to  the  river  Nore,  are  the 
riparian  owners  there  purchasers  under  the  Land 
Act? — Well,  net  fishing  by  the  newly-made  proprietors 
has  not  of  late  sprung  up  to  any  great  extent,  but  I 
anticipate  when  the  men  see  the  value  of  it  that  it 
will  very  readily. 

4763.  Is  there  any  cot  fishing  on  the  river  Nore? — 
There  is.  On  the  river  Nore  in  the  fresh  water  we 
have  eight  snap  nets  at  present.  They  fish  with  a net 
between  two  cots,  called  a snap  net.  There  are  eight 
of  those  nets. 

4764.  How  fong  has  that  been  going  on?— I have 
been  in  office  since  1881,  and  it  was  going  on  before 
that  time.  At  one  time  the  proprietors  on  the  river 
Nore  thought  that  the  cot  men  had  acquired  a public 
right  by  long-continued  use.  Well,  I took  up  the 
cudgels,  and,  having  Murphy  v.  Ryan  at  my  back,  I 
brought  forward  a case  where  1 prosecuted  men  for 
fishing  without  the  written  leave  of  the  proprietor, 
under  the  5th  and  6th  of  Victoria  Cap.  106.  Well,  that 
case  went  to  the  Queen’s  Bench,  The  Queen  (Morrissey) 
v.  The  Kilkenny  Justices,  and  we  carried  our  point. 
That  was  the  means  of  preventing  snap-net  fishing 
without  the  proprietors  giving  their  written  leave  to 
the  net  men. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4765.  Is  it  the  proprietor  of  one  bank  or  the  pro- 
prietors of  both? — The  proprietor  of  one  bank  could 
give  leave  to  fish  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  river. 
That  was  decided  in  Connolly’s  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4766.  Now  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  land  pur- 
chase on  the  river  Nore  ? — Yes,  to  a very  considerable 
extent.  I think  you  will  find  evidence  of  that 
to-morrow. 

4767.  And  the  rights  have  not  been  reserved? — 1 
understand  you  will  get  evidence  on  that  point  to- 
morrow, on  Lord  Ormond’s  property. 

4768.  Are  the  rights  reserved  on  the  Suir? — On  the 
river  Suir,  I think,  on  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans’  pro- 
perty they  have  been  reserved.  I understand  so. 

4769.  Your  knowledge  is  mainly  connected  with  the 
river  Barrow? — With  all.  I am  connected  with  the 
whole  district. 

4770.  Have  you  any  suggestion  now  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  spawning  beds? — Well,  the  great 
want  there  is  the  want  of  money.  Our  funds  are  not 
at  all  sufficient.  We  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
question  of  preservation. 

4771.  Is  there  much  poaching? — Too  much.  We 
have  an  excellent  conservator  there,  Mr.  Kane  Smith, 
who  looks  after  a number  of  the  rivers  and  does  his 
best,  and  so  with  the  other  conservators,  too ; but  we 
haven’t  the  funds. 

4772.  Yes,  the  common  complaint  that  is  made  is 
that  there  is  not  money  enough  to  watch  the  spawning 
beds? — Yes. 

4773.  You  have  no  other  remedy  to  suggest? — 1 
have  not. 

4774.  No  method  has  ever  occurred  to  you  whereby 
the  owners  of  the  lands  in  which  the  spawning  beds 
are  could  be  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  spawn- 
ing beds? — Well,  I think  as  a matter  of  public  inte- 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
rest,  they  must  see  the  great  value  of  it,  and  what  a 
great  national  asset  it  is. 

4775.  But  they  get  practically  no  benefit  from  it? — 
They  get  practically  none.  It  is  only  from  patriotic 
motives  that  they  do  actually  take  an  interest  in  it. 

4776.  Is  dynamite  used  in  this  river? — Not  that  1 
am  aware  of. 

4777.  Or  any  form  of  poisoning? — I am  sorry  to  say 
down  in  the  south  of  the  country,  down  south  of  Kil- 
kenny, poisoning  has  been  carried  on  during  the  recent 
low  water. 

4778.  With  lime? — With  lime  and  another  chemical 
preparation. 

4779.  Is  there  any  flax  water  running  into  the  river? 
— No,  sir. 

4780.  Or  any  sheep  washing  in  it? — Well,  there  is 
sheep  washing,  but  there  is  no  damage  arising  from 
that. 

4781. '  Then  the  only  thing  that  you  have  heard  of  is 
the  lime? — Well,  a chemical  preparation  that  I did  not 
want  to  mention — chloride  of  lime. 

4782.  Now,  that  is  all  you  have  to  say  about  the 
upper  waters.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
estuary  ? — Well,  I have  nothing  to  say  about  that. 
Matters  are  going  on  there,  I think,  very  fairly. 
There  was  a vex-y  large  take  of  fish  this  year. 

4783.  Then  with  regard  to  the  10  per  cent,  allowed 
out  of  the  rates  to  the  conservators.  I should  like  to 
ask  you  how  do  you  collect  that? — That  is  on  the  valua- 
tion of  the  several  fisheries.  We  obtain  a return 
which  is  sent  down  from  the  Fisheries  Office  of  the 
Department,  and  this  is  revised  every  year.  We  get 
a return  of  all  the  valued  fisheries  and  we  apply  them 
to  all  the  rated  occupiers  on  our  books.  The  total 
valuation  of  the  several  fisheries  of  this  district  is 
41970  os.  Od. 

4784.  For  the  whole  district? — For  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  we  get  in,  I may  say,  the  full  amount. 

4785.  Who  collects  the  10  per  cent? — I collect  the  10 
per  cent,  on  that  valuation.  I collect  it.  and  it  is 
very  well  paid. 

4786.  Is  there  any  voluntary  payment  by  any  pro- 
prietors, or  any  people  interested? — Well,  on  the  river 
Suir  they  had  an  Anglers’  Preservation  Society,  and 
they  helped  us  very  largely.  Last  year  they  gave  us  a 
reward  for  the  destruction  of  cormorants  at  a shilling 
a bird,  and  we  paid  for  over  500  of  them.  And  they 
arc  also  very  energetic  in  other  ways.  They  have  a 
hatchery  on  the  river  Suir. 

4787.  Are  there  any  other  hatcheries  on  any  of  these 
three  rivei's? — There  is  a hatchery  on  the  Nore  at 
Innistioge. 

Mr.  Green. 

4788.  That  is  Mr.  Tighe’s? — Mr.  Tighe’s. 

Mr.  .Justice  Ross. 

4789.  Well,  as  regards  the  tidal  waters  at  Waterford 
Harbour  and  so  far  as  the  tide  goes  up  into  these 
rivers,  are  there  drift  nets  used? — There  is  a certain 
limit  for  drift  nets.  A drift  net  cannot  be  used  above 
Snowhill  Point. 

4790.  Are  thei-e  many  fishermen  living  in  the  dis- 
trict?— There  are.  We  have  90  drift  nets,  and  I sup- 
pose each  of  these  would  repx-esent  three  or  four  men  ; 
and  we  have  one  bag  net.  In  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
river  Barrow  this  year  we  have  84  snap  nets  and  20 
drift  nets  and  one  box  weir.  In  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  river  Suir  we  have  73  snap  nets,  7 drift  nets,  2 
stake  nets,  and  one  box  weir. 

4791.  You  have  no  observation  to  make  on  that? — 
No,  my  lord,  nothing. 

4792.  What  size  of  drift  nets  do  they  use? — Drift 
nets  of  120  fathoms  above  Passage. 

4793.  What  is  the  close  season  on  each  of  these 
rivers? — From  the  15th  of  August  to  the  last  day  of 
January  for  nets. 

4794.  Is  that  for  each  of  the  three  rivers  ? — For  each 
of  the  three  rivers  as  regards  nets  and  fixed  engines; 
but  rod  fishing  can  be  practised  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember on  the  Barrow  and  Nore,  and,  I am  sori-y  to 
say,  up  to  the  15th  of  October,  on  the  river  Suir. 

4795.  That  is  too  long? — The  complaint  is  that  it 
keeps  the  market  open  for  fish. 


*See  First  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Inland  Fisheries  Commission  [Cd.  449],  1901. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Jones — continued. 


[Carlow. 


6th  September,  1911.] 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

4796.  Why  don’t  you  apply  to  the  Fishery  Board  to 
alter  the  time? — I have  frequently  advocated  it. 

Ur.  Mahaffy. 

4797.  When  do  you  open?— We  open  on  the  1st  of 
February.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  in  the  case 
of  rods  to  close  on  the  loth  of  August,  the  same  as  our 
nets,  and  practically  after  that  there  is  no  rod  fishing. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4798.  Now,  have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  that 
point? — No,  my  lord,  I have  not. 

Ur.  Mahaffy. 

4799.  Have  you  been  here  many  years?— Since  1881. 

4800.  Is  the  eel  fishery  valuable? — We  have  not 
many  eel  weirs,  sir.  They  fish  at  the  locks  on  the 
Barrow.  We  have  very  few  eel  weirs  on  the  Suir,  and 
some  on  the  Nore,  but  they  are  not  very  valuable. 

4801.  It  is  not  a great  industry  here  as  it  is  in  the 
north? — Oh,  no  sir,  it  is  not. 

4802.  Have  you  any  pike? — There  are  considerable 
numbers  of  pike  in  the  Barrow. 

4803.  I know  there  are  in  the  Suir,  but  are  there 
pike  also  in  the  Nore? — Not  many.  I hear  no  com- 
plaints. 

4804.  You  don’t  find  the  pike  killing  your  fish? — 
Well,  they  kill  a number  of  fry,  but  I think  they  make 
no  very  material  difference.  Cormorants  are  the 
worst  pest. 

4805.  What  about  herons? — I don’t  think  the  heron 
does  very  much  harm. 

4806.  Why  not? — I think  it  is  principally  eels  that 
they  take  as  far  as  I am  aware.  I think  they  take 
more  eels  than  they  take  fry.  We  don’t  hear  many 
complaints  about  herons. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4807.  What  about  the  grey  gulls? — We  have  had  no 
complaints  about  them ; but  seals  this  year  have  been 
very  numerous  in  the  estuary,  and  we  are  paying  a 
reward  of  10s.  a head  for  seals. 

Ur.  Mahaffy. 

4808.  Now,  the  spawning  beds  are  the  small  rivers 
all  the  way  up  ? — Yes.  We  have  here  our  head  bailiff, 
a very  experienced  man,  who  will  give  you  better 
information  than  I can  as  regards  the  spawning  beds. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4809.  Your  best  spawning  beds  are  about  the  town 
of  Carlow? — They  are  very  excellent  spawning  beds. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

4810.  You  say  there  has  been  a decrease  in  licences. 
Is  that  in  the  net  licences  or  in  the  angling  licences? — 
You  see,  sir,  from  the  chart  that  it  distinguishes  be- 
tween nets  and  rods.  They  are  separate.  You  have 
a chart  for  the  rods  and  then  you  have  a chart  for 
the  nets,  cross  lines,  and  fixed  engines. 

4811.  Is  there  any  draft  net,  any  hauling  net,  on 
the  Nore? — A pole  net,  sir. 

4812.  A draft  net? — No,  there  are  no  draft  nets  on 
the  Nore.  The  draft  nets  are  on  the  tidal  portion  of 
the  river  Barrow.  There  is  one  draft  net  at  Innistioge 
that  Mr.  Tighe  uses,  and  that  is  fished  in  a very 
narrow  portion  of  the  river,  and  it  is  a very  destructive 
net.  It  shoots  out  and  sweeps  round,  and  practically 
every  fish  is  taken. 

4813.  When  you  talked  about  analogous  legislation, 
what  was  in  your  mind? — What  was  in  my  mind  was 
this,  that  the  provision  that  is  made  on  the  Barrow 
by  by-law  should  be  made  by  statute  to  apply  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  prohibiting  netting  in  fresh  water. 

4814.  And  would  you  propose  to  apply  it  to  a case 
like  that,  that  has  been  in  existence  for  a long  time? — 
I would,  and  compensation  should  be  granted  if  a 
man  has  fished  it  for  a long  period,  say,  17  or  20 
years,  and  has  undoubtedly  a right  that  of  course  could 
not  be  abolished  without  some  compensation. 

4815.  Take  the  Barrow,  is  it  a good  angling  river? — 
Well,  we  have  some  19  weirs  from  the  tidal  portion 
up  to  the  town  of  Carlow,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
weirs  there  are  some  good  angling  reaches;  but  there 
are  gentlemen  here  who  can  give  you  better  informa- 
tion of  that  than  I can. 

4816.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this  : Supposing  you 
could  persuade  the  tenant  purchasers  not  to  net,  is 
there  any  way  in  which  they  could  recoup  themselves  by 
leasing  the  angling  rights? — Yes,  sir;  we  have  several 
places  suitable  for  angling.  That  is  what  we  want  to 
try  to  get  them  to  see,  that  they  have  angling  rights. 

4817.  Do  you  think  the  value  of  the  angling  rights 
would  be  considerable? — I think  it  would. 

4818.  On  the  Barrow? — Well,  I won’t  say  as  good 
on  the  Barrow  as  on  the  other  rivers,  but  still  it  would 
be  an  inducement. 


Mr.  Michael  Webster,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4819.  Are  you  head  bailiff  on  the  Barrow? — Yes. 

4820.  How  long  have  you  been  head  bailiff  on  the 
Barrow? — 25  years. 

4821.  Mr.  Jones  (having  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  put  some  questions  to  the  witness). — Tell  the 
Committee  something  about  our  principal  spawning 
rivers? — We  have  five  very  good  rivers  within  five 
miles'  call  at  the  present  time.  They  are  within  five 
miles,  and  they  are  very  good.  They  are  running  into 
the  country  some  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  small  streams  running  into  these  tributaries 
again , into  which  the  fish  can  go. 

Ur.  Mahaffy. 

4822.  Are  there  many  people  living  there  on  the 
banks? — Yes. 

4823.  Small  farmers? — Some  of  them,  and  big,  too. 

4824.  Are  there  many  people  living  there? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4825.  Are  all  the  spawning  grounds  thickly  in- 
habited?— Yes. 

4826.  Well,  do  you  suffer  much  loss? — A great  deal 
of  loss. 

4827.  There  is  a great  deal  of  poaching,  I suppose — 
spearing  by  night? — Well,  that  is  a thing  of  the  past, 
now. 

4828.  Why? — Lights  are  too  much  of  a signal. 

4829.  And  have  you  enough  of  bailiffs? — I have  not. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

4830.  How  many  men  would  you  require? — It  would 
take  about  15  men  to  do  this  district  at  the  present 
time  for  what  I have  to  do.  Of  course  these  five 
rivers  are  only  within  five  miles  of  Carlow. 

4831-  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions? — A good 
many. 

4832.  Have  they  been  successful? — Yes. 

4833.  How  many  men  have  you? — I have  had  only 
three  men  with  myself  on  these  five  rivers  the  last 
season. 

Ur.  Mahaffy. 

4834.  And  you  would  like  15? — I would  like  15  if 
I had  them. 

4835.  What  are  the  three  men  paid? — £2  a month. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4836.  Are  you  able  to  give  them  continuous  employ- 
ment?— Only  for  three  months. 

4837.  Have  they  anything  else  to  do  except  that? — 
Some  of  them  have,  and  some  of  them  have  not,  but, 
as  a rule,  they  have  nothing  to  do  during  the  winter 
months. 

4838.  Do  you  get  much  assistance  from  the  police? — 
Well,  when  I call  on  them,  I get  them. 

4839.  Have  you  got  any  of  them  to  help  you? — I 
have,  sir. 

4840.  Well,  now,  since  the  tenant  purchasers  have 
come  into  occupation,  have  you  noticed  any  change? — • 
Yes. 
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Air.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

4841.  For  the  worse? — For  the  worse,  and  one  of 
them  stopped  me  and  told  me  I would  be  a trespasser 
if  I went  there,  and  that  I would  have  no  right  to  go 
on  the  land  at  all. 

4842.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
getting  them  to  combine  to  do  anything  with  the 
fishing? — They  think  they  have  no  value  in  the  fish, 
and  that  they  derive  no  benefit  whatsoever  unless  they 
catch  one  and  eat  it. 

4843.  But  is  not  that  very  uneconomic? — Yes.  It 
would  be  a very  bad  thing  for  those  poor  people  that 
are  living  on  the  tideways,  that  are  going  into  the 
houses  and  shops  and  getting  credit  during  the  winter 
months,  till  the  season  opens,  if  such  a thing  as  that 
happened. 

4844.  Mr.  Jones. — Can  you  give  the  Committee:  any 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  fish  you  have  had  this  year? — 
This  season  is  the  best  season  I remember  for  the  last 
30  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4845.  The  best  season?— The  best  season. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4846.  You  have  had  very  light  water? — We  had  Very 
light  water  for  a considerable  time. 

4847.  Mr.  Jones. — Were  there  many  fish  on  the 
tributaries  last  season? — A tremendous  lot  of  fish  on 
the  tributaries  last  season. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4848.  A great  lot? — Yes. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4849.  Do  the  people  eat  the  spawning  fish? — I think 
they  do. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 


4850.  But  they  salt  them? — I don't  know  whether 
they  salt  them  or  not. 

4851.  Is  there  any  export  going  on? — Not  in  the 
spawning  season. 

4852.  Is  there  any  systematic  poaching,  helped  by 
people  of  the  town? — Very  little.  I don’t  mean  the 
farmers  would  be  guilty  of  doing  the  like  of  that, 
because  there  is  only  one  here  and  there,  but  there 
are  a good  many  farmers  at  the  present  time  that 
would  be  glad  of  anything  that  would  help  them  to 


preserve. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 


4853.  Wasn't  there  always  poaching? — Always. 

4854.  And  when  there  were  more  people  in  the 
country  there  was  more  poaching? — I expect  there 
would  be. 


Mr.  Green. 

4855.  But  there  was  not  so  good  a way  of  disposing 
of  the  fish  long  ago  as  there  is  now? — I don’t  know.  I 
suppose  they  could  not  sell  all  the  spawning  fish.  I 
don't  suppose  people  could  export  the  fish  at  any  time. 

4856.  What  do  they  do  with  the  fish  ?— WitnesS^-Iu 

the  open  season  ? . 

4857.  Yes? — Any  map  can  sell  fish  in  the  open 
season. 

4858.  Mr.  Jones.— An  regards  angling,  would  you  say 
the  Barrow  is  a good  angling  river? — It  is  one  of  the 
best  angling  rivers  I know. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4859.  Are  you  a trout  fisherman  yourself? — I am,  sir. 

4860.  What  is  the  most  you  got  in  one  day?— I got 
three  dozen,  one  with  the  fly,  and  two  with  bait. 

4861.  Mr.  Jones— Tell  the  Committee  where  are 
those  reaches — are  they  near  the  weirs? — The  fish  arc 
killed  on  the  Barrow  in  the  deep  pond. 

4862.  Mr.  Jones.— Now  tell  the  Committee  some- 
thing about  the  difficulty  we  have  with  these  naviga- 
tion weirs  in  preventing  drum  netting? — There  are 
very  few  weirs  on  the  river,  but  there  are  nets  kept 
set  in  the  fish  passes. 

Mr.  Jones.— There  are  no  properly  constructed  fish 
passes  on  those  navigation  weirs.  They  are  little  places 
where  the  poachers  may,  by  taking  away  a few  stones, 
make  a run  of  water,  and  these  are  very  readily  netted 
with  the  very  destructive  drum  net. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4862a.  They  put  a net  on  the  pass? 

Mr.  Jones. — They  put  a net  on  the  pass,  and  they 
are  most  wonderfully  clever,  and  they  connect  it  with 
a drop  line,  and  when  they  see  a suspicious  person 
coming  along  it  is  pulled,  and  when  the  policeman  is 
there  there  is  no  net.  I think  something  should  be 
done  to  construct  proper  passes  on  all  those  weirs  like 
the  Scotch  passes.  There  should  be,  I think,  a gap  of 
something  about  12  feet  wide,  and  about  6 inches 
deep,  and  concreted  so  that  they  can’t  fix  those 
engines.  It  would  be  a great  means  of  letting  up  the 
fish. 

Mr.  Green. 

There  would  be  no  navigation  if  you  let  all  the  water 
run  away. 

Mr.  Jones. — I would  only  take  the  waste  water,  and 
if  we  had  that  done  it  would  let  up  the  fish  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  water  is  at  present  dribbling  over 
the  whole  run  of  the  weir. 

4863.  Mr.  Jones  (to  Witness). — What  is  the  highest, 
the  most  up-stream  of  those  tributaries,  that  we  had 
bailiffs  on? — The  furthest  I had  a bailiff  last  year  was 
only  in  Athy,  and  there  are  just  two  tributaries  there. 

Mr.  Jones. — We  have  not  put  on  bailiffs  above  Athy. 

Mr.  Green. 

The  great  commercial  value  of  the  Barrow  is  really 
in  the  estuary. 

4864.  Mr.  Jones. — Quite  so.  Witness — There  are 
lots  of  poor  people  earning  a living  there. 

4865.  A great  number? — A great  number. 

4866.  Absolutely  depending  on  it? — They  are  depend- 
ing on  it,  and  have  to  go  in  and  get  credit,  for  instance, 
in  New  Ross  and  those  places,  till  the  season  opens 
again,  and  the  farmers,  of  course,  would  protect  them 
if  they  really  knew  what  harm  was  done  in  the  spawn- 
ing season. * The  farmers  don’t  know  it.  They  don  t 
know  exactly  how  much  money  has  to  be  earned. 


Mr.  Green. 

About  how  many  men  are  depending  on  this  salmon 
fishing  down  at  New  Ross  and  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Barrow? 

Mr.  Jones.— Vie  have  84  snap  nets. 


Mr.  Green. 

That  is  with  four  men  to  each. 

Mr.  Jones.— Four  men  to  each.  That  would  be  336 
men  on  the  snap  nets  alone;  and  we  have  20  draft 
nets,  which  would  take  from  three  to  four  men  each, 
so  that  you  have  there  over  400  men  depending  on  this 
fishery. 

Mr.  Green. 


And  a lot  of  families? 

Mr.  Jones.— And  of  course  their  families. 


Mr.  Green. 

And  they  are  depending  on  the  proper  preservation 
of  the  Barrow. 

Mr.  Jones. — Quite  so. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4867.  (To  Witness)— But  you  say  the  farmers  don’t 
understand  the  harm  that  is  being  done?— They  do  not. 
They  don’t  exactly  know. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4868.  And  they  don’t  care?— Well,  I think  they 
would  care  if  they  were  lectured  over  it  and  told  what 
harm  was  done,  and  I think  they  would  give  a helping 
hand. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 


4869.  And  then  the  poaching  is  mainly  just  taking 
out  the  spawning  fish  for  their  own  use? — That  is  all, 

SU4870.  Now,  if  the  riparian  owners  put  their  rights 
together,  do  you  think  they  could  make  anything  out 
of  the  angling  value  of  the  river  by  letting  it?— Well, 
the  people  on  the  tributaries  could  not,  because  there 
would  be  no  fish  in  it  in  the  open  season  you  know. 
But  do  you  mean  the  main  river? 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

4871.  Yes? — I expect  they  would.  At  present  there 
is  a man  in  Borris  who  has  got  a right  there.  He  has 
a very  good  place  on  his  land,  and  he  is  going  to  let 
it  next  season. 

4872.  Has  he  got  a good  stand?— Yes,  a very  good 
stand,  and  he  preserves  it.  One  gentleman  went  there 
and  he  prosecuted  him  and  fined  him  £2  for  going 
there  without  leave. 

4873.  What  would  he  be  likely  to  get?— I could  not 
say. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4874.  Mr.  Kavanagh  owns  one  bank? — He  does. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

4875.  Could  you  fish  the  whole  river  from  one  bank? 
— If  you  were  a good  man  to  cast  a fly  you  oould  cer- 
tainly. 

4876.  Is  there  as  much  water  as  would  give  a man  a 
day’s  fishing? — Oh,  indeed  there  is.  It  is  a very  good 
stream. 

4877.  It  is  good  down  at  Graiguenamanagh  ? — Oh,  it 
is.  The  whole  river  is  good. 

Mr.  Green. 

4878.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  salmon  were 
caught  by  angling  this  year  on  the  Barrow? — Well,  1 
have  not. 

4879.  Were  there  a hundred? — I am  certain  and 
sure  there  were  over  500  caught  with  rods. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

4880.  That  is  what  I meant.  I only  wanted  to  get 
a rough  idea. 


488.1.  Mr.  Jones. — Have  you  any  complaint  to  make 
about  poisoning? — There  is  no  such  tiling  on  the 
Barrow. 

4882.  Or  on  the  tributaries.  Is  there  any  poisoning 
on  the  tributaries? — No,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

4883.  How  is  the  poaching  done — is  it  netting  or 
gaffing  ? — Gaffing. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4884.  You  don’t  find  that  pike  kill  the  fry? — Oh, 
the  rod  men  fish  for  pike  when  they  are  fishing  with 
bait  at  all,  and  they  catch  a lot  of  pike. 

4885.  And  do  you  think  that  the  pike  do  no  harm 
to  the  salmon  fry? — Oh,  they  do  a lot  of  harm. 

4886.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  kifling  the  pike? 
— Everybody  is  trying  to  kill  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

4887.  There  is  nothing  else  you  have  to  say? — The 
only  thing  I would  like  to  say  is  about  the  weirs  that 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  speaking  of.  I would  rather  have 
ladders  on  these  instead  of  weirs  opened  like  that. 

4888.  The  objection  to  the  weirs  as  they  stand  is  that 
they  afford  an  easy  system  of  netting? — Yes,  but  I 
would  rather  have  a ladder  on  the  weir  than  have  it 
open,  because  you  can’t  tell  how  much  water  you 
take  and  you  are  apt  to  do  an  injury  to  the  naviga- 
tion, but  by  putting  a ladder  there  j'ou  do  no  harm 
at  all,  and  the  fish  will  travel  on  a ladder  twice  as 
easily  as  on  any  other  kind  of  gap.  There  are  a few 
ladders  here  on  the  Bun-in  which  you  can  see,  where 
the  fish  can  run  up  quite  easily,  in  the  town  here,  and 
if  those  were  on  the  whole  river  all  along  it  would  be 
a grand  thing. 


Colonel  J.  J.  H.  Eustace-Duckett,  j.e.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

4889.  You  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  information 
on  this  question,  Colonel  Eustace-Duckett? — TV  hat  I 
have  to  say  is  not  with  regard  to  the  Barrow,  but  the 
Slaney. 

4890.  You  have  been  living  in  the  district  all  your 
life,  have  you? — Yes. 

4891.  And  you  know  the  object  of  our  inquiry? — 
Yes. 

4892.  Just  give  us  your  views? — I have  made  a few 
notes,  and  pei-haps  I may  read  these. 

4893.  Yes? — Well,  so  far  I do  not  consider  the  trans- 
fer of  lands  to  tenant  purchasers  has  had  much  effect 
on  the  fisheries.  I believe  the  tenants  are,  in  every 
case  where  a transfer  of  land  takes  place,  most  anxious 
to  own  the  rights  of  fishing  on  the  lands  they  have 
purchased.  No  doubt  they  consider  these  rights  to  be 
valuable  with  a view  to  being  able  to  obtain  good 
rents  for  their  rights.  In  some  cases  I am  aware  of 
the  tenant  purchasers  having  let  their  fishing  rights. 
The  rents  they  obtain  depend  to  a very  large  extent  on 
the  probable  amount  of  fish  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  caught  during  an  average  season.  Should  the 
supply  of  fish  fall  short  for  a few  seasons,  then  I con- 
sider that  rents  would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  That  is 
in  answer  to  the  first  paragraph  in  the  Secretary’s 
circular.  My  answer  to  the  second  is  that  to  preserve 
and  develop  "the  fisheries  under  these  new  conditions 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a sufficient 
number  of  water  bailiffs  to  protect  the  fish  in  the 
river.  Then  in  answer  to  the  third,  I say  that  to  give 
the  tenant  purchasers  an  interest  in  preserving  their 
fisheries  a larger  number  of  fish  should  be  allowed  to 
get  into  the  river  than  arc  now  allowed  under  the 
present  regulations.  More  fish  mean  better  rents. 
When  better  rents  are  obtained  I consider  that  the 
tenant  purchasers,  finding  it  to  their  own  interest  to 

reserve  the  fish,  they  would  do  so.  Then  to  the  fourth, 

say  that  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  are 
absolutely  inadequate  to  pay  a sufficient  number  of 
water  bailiffs  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  river. 
In  the  near  future  I consider  there  will  be  further 
reduction  in  their  funds  owing  to  a falling  off  in  the 
number  of  rod  licences.  For  some  years  past  a con- 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
siderable  number  of  licences  have  been  taken  out  by 
visitors.  Now,  owing  to  the  recent  by-law  which  made 
it  legal  to  begin  the  net  fishing  on  the  1st  of  April, 
the  amount  of  fish  which  were  allowed  to  get  into  the 
river  I would  consider  was  reduced  by  half.  If  this 
state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue,  visitors  will 
cease  to  come  to  the  district,  and  licences  will  not  be 
taken  out  to  the  same  extent,  which  will  mean  a 
serious  loss  to  the  funds  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4894.  What  was  the  old  date? — It  was  the  15th  of 
April. 

4895.  And  now  it  is  the  1st? — They  made  a by-law 
to  allow  them  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  April.  The 
most  important  fortnight  of  the  whole  year  for  the 
fish  to  run  is,  to  my  mind,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th 
of  April.  Of  course  I may  bo  mistaken.  Fishing 
started  on  the  20th  at  one  time.  At  the  present  time  a 
large  portion,  of  the  river  Slaney  is  preserved  by  the 
private  owners.  In  the  near  future  these  owners  will 
cease  to  give  the  river  the  same  protection  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  fish  w’hich  are  allowed  to  enter  their 
waters  under  the  present  conditions.  To  prevent 
poaching  it  must  be  done  by  having  a sufficient  number 
of  water  bailiffs.  I would  suggest  that  the  police 
should  give  assistance  to  the  water  bailiffs.  These 
observations  are  practically  my  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions that  were  sent  to  me. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

4896.  Your  principal  objection  is  that  the  fish  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  river? — The  fish  arc  not 
allowed  into  the  river.  That  is  our  experience  under 
the  by-law. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4897.  You  are  a fisherman  yourself,  and  what  part, 
of  the  Slaney  do  you  fish  on?— Well,  I have  from 
Ivildarton  Bridge  up.  That  is  one  portion;  and  1 
have  another  portion  near  Tullow. 

4898.  What  do  you  call  a good  day  on  the  Slaney  ? — 
Well,  it  depends  on  whether  you  have  fish  in  the  river. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

4899.  How  many  years  have  you  been  fishing? — 
Well,  I suppose  30  years. 

4900.  What  is  the  best  take  you  ever  had? — Well, 
I may  have  got  five  fish. 

4901.  Are  there  any  sea  trout? — Not  now;  there 
used  to  be. 

4902.  Are  you  troubled  with  eels? — There  are  a cer- 
tain number  of  eels  in  the  river,  but  I don’t  think 
they  do  any  damage. 

4903.  No  pike? — There  are  pike  in  the  upper  part. 

4904.  Are  they  mischievous? — -Well,  if  they  get  any 
of  the  trout.  There  was  a considerable  number  of 
trout  there  twenty  years  ago,  and  those  trout  have 
practically  disappeared. 

4905.  And  you  fish  the  Barrow  also? — Well,  very 
little.  I know  nothing  about  the  Barrow. 

4906.  It  is  a different  sort  of  fishing? — Oh,  abso- 
lutely different. 

4907.  The  Slanoy  is  more  a rod-fishing  river? — It  is 
all  rod,  one  of  the  best  salmon  rivers  to  be  got. 

4908.  And  the  fishing  has  now  got  very  bad? — Well, 
it  was  very  good,  but  since  this  by-law  we  have  had 
only  half  the  fish. 

4909.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  poaching  at  the 
head  waters? — A very  considerable  amount. 

4910.  Of  spawning  fish? — Of  spawning  fish;  and  1 
can  say  that  they  are  taken  out  directly  after  they 
come  up.  The  water  gets  clear,  and  then  they  are 
taken  out;  and  we  have  no  means  of  protecting  them. 
There  are  tributaries  amounting  to  about  25  miles  of 

4911.  Where  are  the  spawning  beds — do  they  spawn 
up  in  the  County  Wicklow? — They  spawn  up  near  the 
Glen  of  Iinaal,  aud  right  up  even  to  Baltinglass. 

4912.  In  the  County  Wicklow? — And  in  Carlow,  too. 

4913.  And  is  there  a large  population  there? — Oh, 
a great  number  of  people. 

4914.  And  they  eat  the  spawning  fish? — Oh,  no; 
they  go  to  Dublin,  most  of  them.  You  see  them 
going  up  by  train. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

4915.  But  surely  the  difference  of  ten  days  is  a 
very  small  thing  to  account  for  the  deterioration  of 
the  river,  for  this  by-law  makes  an  alteration  of  about 
10  days? — Those  10  days  are  the  most  important  10 
days  in  the  year. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4916.  They  may  be?— You  see  it  is  natural  for  the 
fish  to  come  at  that  time,  and  they  always  did  come, 
and  I believe  they  would  come  still  if  they  were 
allowed.  The  estuary  is  very  long,  about  20  miles. 

4917.  Do  you  always  fish  with  the  fly?— Not  always. 
I fish  sometimes  with  flies  and  sometimes  with  bait. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

4918.  Hav©  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? — 1 
think  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  have  any  means 
of  preserving  the  river  better.  We  want  more  money 
to  provide  better  water  bailiffs. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4919.  That  won’t  do  if  all  the  fish  are  caught  in  the 
tide-way? — We  are  getting  no  fish  now. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

4920.  Are  there  not  three  days  of  close  time  to  Be 
reckoned  in  the  extension  of  time  under  the  by-law? — 
Well,  I think  it  is  from  Saturday  afternoon  till  Mon- 
day morning,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

4921.  Have  you  any  record  at  all  of  the  number  of 
fish  caught  by  nets  in  this  period  of  ten  days? — Mr. 
Hall-Dare  might  be  able  to  give  you  that  information.* 
1 haven’t  it  with  me. 

4922.  But  you  know  the  position  generally? — I am 
some  distance  away  from  the  tidal  waters  myself. 

4923.  How  long  have  you  had  experience  of  this 
change?— Since  the  first  of  April  last. 

4924.  This  year? — This  year.  We  had  plenty  of  fish 
up  to  Jibe  time  they  made  that  alteration. 

4925.  The  shortage  of  fish  that  you  are  complaining 
of  is  this  year  only? — This  year  only,  since  we  had  the 
change  of  the  date  for  the  nets. 

4926.  You  think  there  is  clearly  a desire  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant  purchasers  to  exploit  the  angling  rights 
if  the  fish  would  come  up? — I am  perfectly  certain  if 
they  were  going  to  make  money  by  it  they  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

4927.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  water  in  the  river 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  salmon  not  coming 
up? — No,  I think  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  it.  If  there  is  cold  weather,  for 
instance,  the  fish  won’t  run. 

4928.  There  was  very  cold  weather  in  April? — I really 
forget.  Then,  you  see,  we  had  the  first  run  of  fish 
and  once  that  was  past  never  had  auother  fish. 

4929.  The  water  ran  away  altogether? — When  it  is 
the  time  for  the  fish  to  come  they  will  come.  There 
is  always  water  enough  for  them  to  come. 

Mr.  Givynn. 

4930.  Always  water  enough? — I don’t  say  always,  but 
they  would  work  up,  and  when  the  first  flood  came 
they  would  go  up. 

4931.  This  is  not  a river  where  you  are  depending  on 
a flood  for  letting  the  fish  up? — Yes,  but  they  must  be 
allowed  but  of  the  tidal  waters  or  we  shall  not  get  them. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ratudonnell,  u.m.l.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4932.  You  fish  the  river  Slaney,  Lord  Rathdonnell?— 
Yes. 

4933.  Do  you  own  both  sides  where  you  fish? — No, 
I do  not;  only  one  side. 

4931.  Who  is  opposite  to  you? — At  the  part  where  I 
consider  there  is  the  only  good  fishing,  Mrs.  Gough,  of 
Rathmore. 

4935.  Havo  you  sold  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts? 
— No. 

4936.  Then  you  have  always  held  the  rights  of  fish- 
ing, of  course? — Yes. 

4937.  And  has  your  neighbour  on  the  other  side 
reserved  the  rights  of  fishing? — Yes. 

4938.  Has  she  sold  to  the  tenants? — No;  I rent  it 
from  her,  so  I have  the  two  sides  practically  for  just 
about  a mile.  Then,  higher  up,  I join  Colonel  Eustace- 
Duckett  on  the  other  bank. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4939.  Is  it  a good  river? — Oh’,  no;  x can’t  say  it  is 
up  there. 

4940.  What  is  the  biggest  take  of  salmon  you  have 
had  in  a day  ? — Well,  there  may  have  been  two  taken 
on  tlie  fly. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

4941.  What  size  salmon  are  they? — Oh,  they  run 
about  seven  to  ten  pounds. 

4942.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of? — If  there 
is  low  water  up  there  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for 
people  to  hunt  the  fish  and  get  them  out. 

4943.  They  could  clear  out  a pool? — They  could 
hunt  them  from  the  deep  water  into  the  shoals  all  the 
way  up,  and  beyond  Baltinglass.  I know  pretty  well 
how  the  thing  is  managed.  They  are  got  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4944.  You  believe  that  is  extensively  carried  on? — 
Yes.  I don't  know  that  it  is  carried  on  quite  as  much 
as  it  was  a few  years  ago,  but  it  is  done. 

4945.  And  I suppose  you  agree  with  other  witnesses, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  not  having  enough  of 
bailiffs? — I think  if  the  place  where  the  fish  spawn  is 
not  looked  after  the  fishing  of  the  whole  river  must 
suffer.  If  you  are  to  have  good  fishing  in  the  river 
you  must  look  after  your  spawning  beds;  and  that  is 
up  above  me.  I have  got  some  deep  pools  down  below, 
about  Rathmore,  but  when  you  get  up  above  that  it  is 
shallow,  and  the  fish  go  right  up  into  the  Glen  of  Imaal. 


* See  page  156,  q.  5186,  ef  seq. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


6th  September,  1911.]  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  IUthdonnell,  h.m .i— continued. [Carlow. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

4946.  Do  you  agree  with  Col.  Eustace-Duckett  about 
the  effect  of  this  new  by-law?— Well,  I am  quite  certain 
of  this,  that  if  you  burn  your  candle  at  both  ends,  if 
you  don’t  allow  the  fish  to  spawn,  and  you  don’t  allow 
them  into  the  river,  your  fishing  must  go  down.  - If 
the  salt  water  fishing  does  not  stop  the  fish  from 
coming  in,  then  the  fresh  water  nets  do  the  damage. 
It  is  open  too  early  in  the  year.  You  must  let  the  fish 
up  if  you  want  to  get  them  to  increase  in  the  river. 

4947.  Now,  you  know  this  place,  you  have  lived 
here  all  your  life  ? — Yes,  and  I am  interested  in  another 
liver,  the  Dee,  at  Drumcar,  in  Louth. 

4948.  There  the  fishing  has  got  worse?— The  fishing 
in  that  river  is  getting  worse. 

4949.  Has  the  fishing  in  the  Slaney  got  worse?— I 
think  it  has. 

4950.  Have  many  people  there  sold? — Not  on  the 
part  that  I rent. 

4951.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? — No,  except 
that  I think  the  netting  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
commences  too  early. 

4952.  Did  you  appeal  against  the  by-law? — I did,  not, 
myself. 

4953.  Did  anybody  ?— Yes,  I think  they  did.  Wlxat 
you  want  is  bailiffs  to  protect  your  spawning  beds,  and 
you  want  to  let  the  fish  up  into  the  river  earlier. 

4954.  But  if  the  by-law  has  been  sustained  before 
the  Privy  Council  you  could  not  go  back  on  that  now? — 
The  fishing  will  go  down  if  you  burn  the  candle  at 
both  ends. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

4955.  If  the  spawning  beds  were  protected  you  would 

do  very  well  ? — I think  that  would  be  an  improvement. 
I should  think  that  stands  to  reason.  I don't  think 
there  is  anything  that  I want  to  say  more  than  that, 
except  in  reference  to  the  trout  fishing.  There  has 
been  a great  deal  of  trout  fishing  in  the  waters  that  I 
am  near.  From  Saturday  to  Monday  people 

come  down,  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  from 
Baltinglass  to  Tullow,  you  might  say,  are  covered  with 
hundreds,  fishing.  I should  think  there  would  be 
hundreds  fishing  on  a Sunday.  I don’t  know  whether 
anything  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  raising 
money  from  trout  fishing.  I think  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  thing  if  you  could,  in  some  way  or  other,  raise 
money  from  that  source.  Trout  fishing  has  gone  down  , 
and  1 think  it  is  through  people  who  come  out  and 
fish  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing;  and  catch  the  fry 
and  everything  else. 

4956.  Then  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
licence  for  trout  fishing? — I think  it  would  improve 
the  trout  fishing  if  there  was. 

4957.  And  most  of  the  desirable  class  of  sportsmen 
would  be  ready  enough  to  pay  that?— Well,  some  would 
not;  but  there  might  be  an  association. 

4958.  There  is  no  angling  association  at  present? — 
No,  there  is  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

4959.  I think  it  is  a pity  that  there  is  not? — I think 
it  is  a great  pity. 

4960.  Col.  Eustace -Duckett. — Lord  Eathdonnell  spoke 
of  joining  me.  It  was  not  there  that  I was  referring 
to,  but  lower  down,  when  I spoke  of  catching  five  fish 
in  a day. 


Mr.  Kane  J.  Smith,  oxamined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4961.  What  information  can  you  give  us?— I can 
speak  of  the  river  Barrow. 

4962.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  river  Barrow  ! 
— Well,  with  regard  to  the  tenants  who  have  bought 
out  their  lands  under  this  new  Act,  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  fish,  and  they  know  very  little  about  it, 
and,  since  they  have  got  their  lands,  they  have  declined 
even  to  allow  the  bailiffs  to  go  and  look  after  their 
duties  on  it.  They  say  they  would  summon  them; 
why,  I do  not  know,  because  the  bailiffs  were  doing  no 
harm.  Of  course,  they  didn’t  know  the  law  about  that, 
and,  naturally,  they  thought  that  they  could  keep  them 
away.  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  small  fash, 
I myself  set  two  traps  on  the  top  of  a castle  m 
Clashganny,  and  we  caught  two  cormorants,  and  while 
they  were  hanging  down  one  discharged  13  small  fr\ 
salmon  or  trout — and  the  other  dropped  a perch,  so 
that  will  give  you  a fair  idea. 

4963.  Have  you  many  cormorants? — We  had,  but  we 
are  doing  away  with  them. 

4964.  At  a shilling  a head?— Yes. 

4965.  They  are  easily  shot?— Very  easily,  if  you  get 
near  enough. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4966.  You  must  get  very  near? — Oh,  you  must. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4967.  Just  go  on  with  your  observations?— The  way 

they  kill  the  salmon  on  the  Barrow  is  with  drum  nets, 
which  are  set  at  these  so-called  gaps  on  the  weirs. 
These  are  nets  with  a kind  of  funnel  shape,  where  the 
salmon  goes  up  to  the  top  and  then  there  are  pockets 
at  each  side  there,  and  he  drops  down  into  the  pocket 
and  is  there  suffocated.  It  is  very  hard  to  detect, 
because  they  are  set  under  the  water;  and  in  certain 
portions,  down  at  Clashganny,  they  have  them  connected 
with  a long  line  with  a slip  knot,  and  if  they  think 
anybody  is  coming  to  look  at  the  gap,  they  slip  it, 
and  it  goes  down  in  the  pool  underneath,  where  it 
sinks.  . 

4968.  And  it  is  very  hard  to  detect  it? — V cry  hard. 

4969.  What  is  your  remedy  for  that?— You  could 
stake  the  water,  but  that  would  be  bad  for  the  fish. 
Otherwise  you  might  widen  these  gaps,  or  you  could 
put  a shoulder  in  the  middle  of  the  gap  and  bring  it 
above,  V-pointed  like  that  (Witness  indicates  shape) ; 
because  they  must  be  kept  open. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

4970.  But  the  poachers  might  accommodate  them- 
selves to  that  change  by  making  another  one?— Oh,  yes. 

4971.  Is  there  much  poaching  on  the  river  Barrow, 
to  your  knowledge? — Only  that  kind  of  poaching.  You 
know,  the  river  Barrow  has  very  little  unless  in  the 
spawning  season.  Then,  there  is  gaffing  or  netting  to 
any  amount.  Of  course,  wre  have  night  lines,  but  that 
is  more  for  trout. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4972.  For  eels? — We  don’t  get  many  eels. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

4973.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? — 
Only  about  funds  to  put  on  water  bailiffs.  We  have, 
to  go  from  Carlow  to  Monasterevan,  and  our  funds 
only  allow  us  to  put  on  three  men.  Outside  Carlow 
we  have  the  Bunin,  the  Lerr,  the  Greise,  the  Douglas, 
and  the  Fishogue,  all  tributaries  going  into  the  river 
Barrow,  and  it  is  • practically  impossible  for  these  men 
to  look  after  them. 

4974.  How  do  you  suggest  that  more  money  is  to 
be  raised?— By  getting  more  water  bailiffs  to  look  after 
the  rivers. 

4975.  Who  is  to  pav  for  them — have  you  any  sug- 
gestion to  make  about  that?— I have  not,  personally, 
any  suggestion  to  make  about  that.  I don  t know 
where  the  money  is  to  come  from,  and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  I think  our  funds  are  going  down  instead  ot 
getting  stronger. 

4976.  Mr.  Jones.— Would  you  advocate  an  increase 
in  the  licence  duties  by  legislative  powers?— Weil,  it 
it  could  be  done,  but  I think  that  would  be  very  hard 
on  many  persons. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4977.  Would  you  call  the  Barrow  a good  fishing 
river? — Yes,  but  you  want  to  know  the  river. 

4978.  There  is  a good  deal  of  it  large  pools? — Yes. 

4979.  And  you  have  good  fishing  in  these  and  you 
know  where  they  lie?— Yes;  it  is  a question  of  the 
weather  and  the  quantity  of  water.  Of  course  there 
is  always  a small  current. 

4980.  What  is  the  best  day  you  ever  had? — Three. 

4981.  Mr.  Jones.— As  far  as  the  tributaries  above 
Athy  are  concerned,  are  you  acquainted  with  those? — 
I am. 
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6th  September,  1911.] 


Mr.  Kane  J.  Smith — continued. 


[Carlow. 


Dr.  Mahaffy— continued. 

4982.  Are  they  good  spawning  rivers ?— They  change, 
they  vary  very  much.  Some  of  them  have  a sandy 
bottom  which  is  not  good  for  salmon  to  spawn  in. 
Some  of  them  have  good  gravel. 

4983.  But  you  haven’t  a man  to  put  on,  a single 
bailiff? — Not  one. 

Mr.  Green. 

4984.  There  is  some  eel  fishing  carried  on  on  the 
Barrow? — Oh,  yes,  there  was  till  the  by-law.  There 
are  only  certain  sluices  you  know  that  are  allowed  by 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

law  to  be  used,  and  they  prohibited  the  use  of  them 
on  lock-gates  simply  because  they  said  if  was  not  an 
eel  weir,  and  of  course  our  funds  won’t  generally  afford 
that,  and  these  men  would  not  take  those  pound 
licences  for  eels. 

4.985.  Would  the  salmon  fishery  gain  by  it? — I am 
certain  the  eel  is  very  destructive  to  spawn,  and  they 
will  eat  the  small  fish  too. 

4986.  Would  it  be  a good  thing  to  increase  the 
number  of  cel  traps  on  the  river? — Most  "decidedly. 

4987.  It  would  be  a good  thing? — Yes. 


Mr.  Laurence  Fortune,  examined. 


4988.  Mr.  Jones. — How  long  are  you  fishing  for 
salmon,  Fortune? — Fifty-one  years. 

4989.  On  the  tide? — On  the  tidal  water. 

4990.  Just  describe  the  fishing  on  the  tidal  water 
to  the  Committee.  At  what  state  of  the  tide  do  you 
commence? — Half  tide  ebb. 

4991.  How  long  can  you  fish  on  that  half  tide? — 
About  hours. 

4992.  How  many  tides  in  the  week  can  you  manage 
on  an  average? — Nine  and  sometimes  ten. 

4993.  That  would  be  only  about  30  hours’  fishing  ? — 

4994.  Now,  what  is  the  size  of  net  which  you  use? — 
Well,  it  is  about  15  feet. 

4995.  Is  that  in  length? — No ; it  is  16  to  18  yards 
in  the  length. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

4996.  How  many  men  are  there  with  you? — Foui- 
men. 

4997.  You  and  four? — I and  three  more. 

4998.  You  divide  the  profits? — Yes,  sir,  the  four  do. 

4999.  And  how  much  do  you  get  in  a season,  one 
season  with  another? — Well,  this  season,  up  to  the 
9th  of  June,  the  four  of  us  had  about  £130. 

5000.  That  was  between  the  four?— Between  the 
four.  Wo  had  no  peal  these  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Doss. 

5001.  Is  the  fishing  getting  better  or  worse? — This 
season  it  is  better  than  the  last  three  or  four  gone  by. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5002.  That  £130  means  how  many  fish — 200? — No, 
not  so  much,  sir.  Salmon  is  dear.  About  135,  I 
think. 

5003.  That  is  very  nearly  £1  each? — Some  salmon 
sell  for  50/-,  and  sometimes  £3  or  more. 

5004.  What  size? — About  42  lbs.  It  is  2/-  a pound 
or  perhaps  3/-  sometimes. 

5005.  What  river  does  this  421b.  fish  come  up — does 
it  come  up  the  Barrow  or  what  river? — He  comes  up 
along  the  Barrow. 

5006.  Did  you  ever  catch  a fish  of  401bs.  weight  on 
the  Barrow  ? — Yes,  one  killed  this  year  by  Mr. 
Stevenson. 

5007.  Are  there  very  big  fish  in  the  Suir? — Well,  1 
am  not  acquainted  with' the  Suir,  though  I go  on  it 
as  a water  bailiff,  on  a portion  of  the  Suir.  It  has 
been  a great  season  of  course,  and  there  was  very  good 
fishing  going  on  at  Inistioge  and  St.  Mullen’s. 

Mr.  Justice  Doss. 

5008.  Are  there  other  men  engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  business  with  you? — Well,  there  are  only  about  11 
or  12  nets  where  I fish. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5009.  Below  Inistioge? — Below  New  Ross;  between 
New  Ross  and  Inistioge  and  St.  Mullen’s.  I suppose 
there  are  100  more  licensed  nets  in  the  tidal  waters. 
I would  say  there  ought  to  be  a good  deal  more  on 
the  fresh  water  at  present. 

5010.  Mr.  Jones. — In  an  average  year,  fishing  on  the 
upper  tidal  waters,  you  have  told  us  you  have  fished 
about  31  hours  on  the  ebb  tides? — Yes,  and  in  May  I 
fished  4 hours  and  5 hours  on  the  ebb,  and  the  whole 
tide  too. 


5011.  Mr.  Jones. — That  is  up  near  Inistioge? — I 
follow  the  fish  in  the  month  .of  May. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5012.  Mr.  TIghe  has  a valuable  fishery  there? — Yes, 
he  has  a draft  net  there. 

5013.  Is  that  a valuable  fishery? — I know  there  are 
days  he  often  killed  30  and  40  and  60,  and  up  to  100. 

5014.  And  that  is  worth  a good  deal  of  money? — 
Well,  I couldn’t  tell  what  it  would  be  worth  to  him, 
but  I know  it  is  worth  a great  deal. 

5015.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  fresh 
water? — In  the  Nore,  but  not  much  in  the  Barrow. 

5016.  How  long  can  they  fish  there — can  they  fish 
it  night  or  day  if  they  like? — They  are  not  allowed  to 
fish  in  the  fresh  water. 

5017.  But  supposing  nets  that  do  fish  the  fresh 
water? — Oh,  yes,  they  could  fish  the  fresh  water  at 
any  time  because  the  tide  is  all  the  one  way  and  the 
water  has  always  the  one  strength,  because  it  is  not  a 
tidal  water  at  all. 

5018.  So  they  could  fish  it  day  or  night  if  they 
liked? — Yes,  they  could. 

5019.  Against  your  30  hours  a week? — Yes. 

5020.  Now,  then,  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fish  in  the 
fresh  water,  do  they  congregate  in  the  ponds? — Oil, 
yes,  they  go  into  the  ponds. 

Mr.  Justice  Doss. 

5021.  Is  there  much  poaching? — I often  knew  them 
to  beat  the  salmon  back.  They  are  able  to  do  that 
right  in  the  tidal  waters  before  they  go  up  to  Mr. 
Tighe’s  net.  They  are  able  to  drive  them  back. 

5022.  Mr.  Jones. — You  speak,  I think,  on  behalf  of 
all  the  tidal  fishermen? — Yes. 

5023.  Who,  I have  shown,  on  the  Barrow  are  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred? — Yes ; and  they  are 
below  me  with  nets  that  are,  some  of  them,  four  and 
five  hundred  yards  in  length. 

5024.  That  is  drift  nets? — Yes,  and  there  are  sea 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5025.  They  fish  in  the  sea? — They  fish  about  nine 
feet  deep ; and  then  there  is  that  portion  of  the  river 
30,  40,  and  60  feet  deep,  but  the  net  always  goes  on 
the  top  of  the  water. 

5026.  And  they  fish  this  too? — Sometimes  the  fish 
rise  and  more  times  they  go  low.  When  the  fish  are 
going  high  we  never  get  one.  We  never  get  a fish  if 
they  are  going  high.  We  want  to  have  them  within 
a foot  or  two  of  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  order  to 
catch  them.  There  is  often  fishing  done  with  the  snap 
net  10  miles  below  where  I live,  Cheek  Point. 

Mr.  Gu>ynn. 

5027.  Are  there  more  snap  nets  now  on  the  river 
than  there  used  to  be? — No;  less  if  any,  but  much 
more  this  season  than  there  was  last. 

5028.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  there  ought  to  be 
more  bailiffs  on  the  water.  Would  you  agree  with 
that  yourself? — Well,  at  present  there  is  a very  good 
staff  of  bailiffs  on  the  water,  and  I am  able  t-o  prove 
it  here. 

5029.  Mr.  Jones.-  -That  is  on  the  tidal  portion? — 
On  the  tidal  portion.  There  are  four  bailiffs  and  1 
am  one;  and  that  is  four,  and  I am  Here  ready  to 
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6th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  Laurence  Fortune — continued.  [Carlow. 


make  a statement  that  we  did  our  duty  so  well  for  the 
present  season  that  we  let  the  salmon  come  in  hun- 
dreds into  the  river  Barrow.  Where  I am  supposed 
to  do  my  duty  there  is  not  a drift  net  allowed  to  fish, 
that  is  between  New  Ross  and  the  Great  Island. 

5030.  Mr.  Jones. — Then  what  you  think  is  that  so  far 
as  watching  the  close  season  in  the  time  when  the  fish 
are  in  condition  for  sale,  that  is  being  properly  done 
at  the  present  time? — Well,  I think  our  duty,  sir,  is 
very  well  done  on  the  tidal  waters.  I can’t  say  much 
about  the  fresh  waters. 

5031.  But  when,  yon  come  to  the  watching  of  the 
spawning  rivers,  is  that  being  properly  done  in  your 
opinion? — Well,  it  is  looked  after  pretty  fair. 

5032.  And  you  don’t  think  there  is  any  great  need 
for  extra  bailiffs? — I would  say  there  ought  to  he  in 
the  winter  time,  that  is  the  spawning  season. 

5033.  But  you  could  not  have  extra  bailiffs  unless 
you  paid  them? — Bailiffs  won’t  work  without  being 
paid. 

5034.  You  can’t  get  bailiffs  without  paying  them  ? — 
No,  sir. 

5035.  And  the  only  way  that  I can  see  that  you  can 
pay  them  is  to  raise  the  licences.  How  would  you 
like  that? — Well,  when  I began,  to  fish  fifty  years  ago, 


one  pound  we  used  to  pay,  and  now  we  pay  thirty 
shillings. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5036.  Do  you  think  it  might  possibly  be  worth  your 
while  as  a fisherman,  not  as  a river  watcher,  to  pay 
a little  more  for  a licence? — Well,  I would  be  for  10s. 
more  on  our  nets  and  £1  on  the  large  nets  below  me. 

5037.  Is  that  your  opinion? — Well,  I am  for  it,  and 
let  every  man  have  his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5038.  It  might  pay  you  better.  One  salmon  that 
you  get  is  worth  £1  on  an  average? — At  an  average 
they  are  worth  more  throughout  the  season. 

5039.  So  that  if  you  got  one  more  salmon  it  would 
pay  you  well  for  the  10s.? — Of  course,  it  would.  It 
would  be  only  2/6  to  me.  There  are  four  of  us  joined 
in  paying  the  30/-. 

Mr.  Green. 

5040.  Your  licences  are  all  at  their  maximum  now 
in  your  district? 

5041.  Mr.  Jones. — They  are.  They  can't  be  in- 
creased unless  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


Mr.  Dermot  H.  Doyne,  d.l.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5042.  What  river  are  you  acquainted  with? — The 
Slaney. 

5043.  How  long  do  you  know  it? — About  fourteen 
years. 

5044.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — Yes. 

5045.  About  Tullow? — Yes. 

5046.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  other 
witnesses  with  respect  to  the  Slaney.  Is  there  any- 
thing additional  that  you  would  like  to  bring  before 
us? — Well,  the  chief  thing  is  that  the  only  way  to 
make  up  for  the  shortage  of  money  and  get  better 
protection  for  the  spawning  beds  is  to  make  the  police 
help,  so  that  if  a bailiff  wanted  to  go  out  he  might  be 
able  to  call  on  the  assistance  of  the  police. 

5047.  Are  yon  not  able  to  get  that  at  present? — 
Well,  I don’t  think  the  police  care  about  being  out  at 
night. 

5048.  And  you  want  them  for  night  work? — Oh,  it 
is  chiefly  for  night  work  that  anything  of  the  kind  is 
wanted. 

5049.  Does  it  not  seem  difficult  to  get  the  police  to 
go  out  at  night? — If  they  got  something  extra  I don’t 
think  there  would  be  a difficulty. 

Mr.  Gvyynn. 

5050.  Who  would  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5051.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  do  a great  deal  of 
night  work? — It  is  in  the  early  morning  that  the 
poaching  is  done. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5052.  Do  you  know  anything  specific  about  the 
poaching  that  goes  on? — All  I can  judge  is  by  seeing 
packages  of  fish  going  away. 

5053.  Would  it  be  possible  to  identify  poached  fish, 
as  distinguished  from  fish  caught  in  a legitimate  way, 
in  the  course  of  transit? — One  thing  is  that  you  never 
see  dirty-coloured  fish  caught  by  fly  or  bait.  I saw 
two  enormous  fish  in  a shop  in  Dublin,  very  dirty, 
and  I said,  “ These  are  Tullow  fish,”  and  the  man 
said,  How  do  you  know  that?”  and  I said,  “ By  tlie 
colour,”  and  he  said,  “ Oh,  they  did  como  from  Tul- 
low.” They  were  in  Lawson-Powell’s,  in.  Chatham 
Street,  Dublin;  and  I asked  him  the  weight,  and  he 
said  the  two  of  them  weighed  about  331b. 

5054.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  a 
view  to  preventing  poaching,  other  than  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  bailiffs,  which  we  are  all  agreed 
upon? — That  is  the  only  thing  that  I can  say,  but 
then  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? 

5055.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  your  own  as  to 
where  the  money  could  be  got? — That  is  a question 
beyond  me,  except  that  it  might  be  possible  to  raise 
a small  fee  by  way  of  licence  for  trout  fishing  which 
would  apply  to  lots  of  people ; and  then  the  police 
might  give  a hand  in  watching  the  trout  fishers  com- 
ing away  and  have  a peep  into  their  bag,  because 
thousands  of  salmon  fry  go  into  their  bag. 

5056.  You  get  big  fish  on  the  Slaney? — I got  one 
of  211bs.  (that  is  the  largest  one),  and  I got  one  of 
171bs.  this  year.  Colonel  Eustaee-Duckett  got  one 
about  301bs.  a mile  and  a half  below  Tullow  this  year. 


Mr.  Robert  F.  Tiiorp,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5057.  "What  river  are  you  acquainted  with,  Mr. 
Thorpe? — The  Barrow. 

5058.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — For  about  25 
years. 

5059.  What  have  you  to  tell  us  that  we  have  not 
heard  from  the  other  witnesses? — Well,  I did  not  hear 
any  of  the  first  witnesses. 

5060.  Is  the  Barrow  improving  or  getting  worse?- — 
I think  there  is  far  more  fish  in  the  Barrow  now  than 
there  was  when  I remember  it  first. 

5061.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  by-law?— I do. 

5062.  Are  the  spawning  beds  properly  protected  in 
your  opinion  or  not? — I don’t  think  they  are,  but  1 
think  they  are  protected  as  well  as  one  bailiff  can 
manage  a great  many  miles  of  water. 

5063.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  of  the  spawn- 
ing beds? — I have,  yes.  I am  51  conservator. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5064.  Have  you  many  prosecutions? — Yes,  occasion- 
ally. I think  the  bailiffs  do  their  work  very  well,  but 
I think  they  have  too  much  to  do. 

5065.  Apart  from  the  small  number  of  bailiffs,  which 
is  a general  complaint,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make?— Well,  I have  heard  the  help  of  the  polico 
mentioned  and  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  So  far 
as  I know  at  present,  the  police  can  do  it  if  they  like 
or  they  need  not  if  they  don’t  like,  and  my  experience 
is  that  as  a rule  they  don’t  like.  You  sometimes  meet 
with  a keen  sergeant  who  makesfhis  men  work. 

5066.  When  he  is  a fisherman  himself? — This  does 
not  depend  on  whether  they  are  or  not. 

5067.  Does  it  depend  on  the  fishing  proclivities  of 
the  commanding  officer? — I think  it  does  decidedly. 

5068.  If  he  is  a keen  sportsman  the  police  help,  and 
if  not,  they  don’t? — That  is  my  experience. 
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Mr.  Robert  F.  Thorp — continued. 


[Carlow. 


Mr.  Green. 

5069.  Didn’t  the  police  give  a great  deal  of  help  down 
about  Graiguenamanagh?— They  did. 

5070.  They  coped  with  a lot  of  poachers?— Well,  the 
sergeant  that  gave  us  a great  deal  of  assistance  there 
.has  left  the  force.  At  present  they  do  give  us  a good 
deal  of  assistance. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

5071.  What  inducement  have  they  to  give  you 
assistance?-— The  inducement  they  have  in  our  district 
is  that  we  give  them  all  the  fine. 

5072.  Mr.  Jones. — The  old  system  was  that  if  the 
Constabulary  had  a prosecution  and  the  convicted  per- 
son went  to  gaol,  we  gave  a bonus  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  fine,  but  not  exceeding  £3,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  fine  being  paid,  we  gave  the  prosecuting  policeman 
the  whole  fine. 


5088.  The  £80  is  for  the  fishing  of  the  whole  stretch 
of  the  river,  both  banks? — Yes. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5089.  Rod  fishing? — Rod  fishing. 

w^ia*i  sol't  of  sport  would  a man  expect? — 
Well,  it  varies  tremendously. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5091.  What  would  be  his  best  day?— About  seven 
fish,  I should  think. 

5092.  Are  there  many  places  on  the  river  Barrow 
where  you  would  get  £80  for  half  a mile?— That  is  the 
only  one. 

5093.  There  is  no  other  so  good  as  that?— It  is  the 
only  one  let  at  all  on  the  Barrow. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5073.  Does  not  that  go  to  the  Constabulary  fund? 

5074.  Mr.  Jones. — It  does  now.  Under  the  new 
regulation,  half  of  the  penalty  would  go  to  the  reward 
fund,  and,  if  approved,  a certain  amount  to  the  police- 
man that  gets  the  conviction,  but  they  are  not  getting 
as  much  as  they  previously  did,  and  my  experience  is 
that  they  won’t  work  so  well  for  the  general  benefit 
as  they  would  for  their  own  pocket,  and  they  are  not 
as  keen  as  they  used  to  be.  Witness — I quite  agree. 

5075.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? — 
Well,  it  is  in  reference  to  what  is  likely  to  happen 
with  the  change  in  ownership  of  land. 

5076.  What  is  likely  to  happen? — Well,  it  is  my 
opinion,  from  my  experience  of  the  Barrow  and  of  the 
class  of  occupiers  owning  land,  that  unless  there  is 
some  by-law  made,  similar  to  what  we  have  got  on  the 
Barrow,  net  fishing  will  become  general  in  the  fresh 
water. 

5077.  From  what  you  know,  do  you  think  they  would 
be  likely  to  enter  upon  some  scheme  or  agreement  to 
net? — I think  they  will  fish  for  their  own  benefit,  but, 
as  to  combining  to  preserve  the  fishery,  and  make  an 
asset  of  it,  I don’t  think  they  will. 

5078.  You  see,  the  alternative  of  compulsion  is  a 
very  serious  matter? — We  got  a by-law  passed  for  the 
Barrow,  and  I think  it  ought  to  be  passed  for  every 
river  in  Ireland. 

5079.  Suppose  people  have  been  cot-fishing  there, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  it  is  a strong  inducement,  if 
a man  has  been  doing  that  for  a long  time,  to  put  it 
down  altogether? — Well,  cot-fishing,  so  far  as  I know, 
is  limited  to  isolated  districts,  for  instance,  about- 
Bennett’s  Bridge. 

5080.  What  would  you  do  with  the  people  there? — I 
don’t  know  the  remedy,  but  I know,  if  it  becomes 
general,  the  fish  will  be  wiped  out  in  two  years. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

5081.  Are  there  holdings  large  enough  for  an  indi- 
vidual tenant  to  be  able  to  let  a piece  of  angling 
which  would  be  of  any  material  value? — Yes,  I suppose 
there  are.  Well,  for  instance,  on  the  Barrow,  the  most 
valuable  bits  that  you  have  don’t  extend  more  than 
half  a mile.  I know  one  place  where  the  tenant  has 
bought,  and  he  fishes  himself,  and  I think  he  probably 
might  make  something  of  it,  but  he  won’t  take  the 
trouble  either  to  let  it  or  help  in  any  way. 

5082.  Does  he  let  other  people  fish? — He  does,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5083.  Does  anybody  let  rod-fishing  on  the  Barrow? — 
Yes,  there  is  one  stretch  of  water  I know. 

5084.  One  stretch  that  is  let? — One  stretch.  I think 
the  rent  is  £80. 

5085.  And  how  long  is  that  stretch  of  river? — About 
half  a mile. 

5086.  Is  that  the  best  part  of  the  Barrow? — It  is, 
decidedly 

5087.  And  that  is  let  at  a rent  of  £80? — Yes.  The 
present  owner  owns  one  bank  and  ho  rents  the  other, 
and  he  lets  it  by  the  year,  as  a rule.  This  year  he 
has  not  let  it. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5094.  And  in  a good  year  a man  taking  it  for  two 
or  three  months  might  get  100  fish?— Oh,  no;  I don’t 
think  so.  I am  sure  80  or  90  would  be  the  outside. 
I should  say  the  average  would  be  40  fish. 

5095.  How  long  would  the  season  last?— It  begins 
on  the  1st  of  February,  and  it  is  practically  over  in 
the  middle  of  June. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5096.  Is  there  considerable  trout  fishing  on  the  Bar- 
row? — There  is  very  fair  trout  fishing  on  the  Barrow. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5097.  There  is  a very  good  quality  at  Monasterevan 
to  my  knowledge? — Yes,  I think  the  Barrow  trout  are 
probably  as  good  as  any  in  Ireland.  There  are  not 
very  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5098.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? — Well, 
the  fish  passes  give  us  the  most  trouble. 

5099.  Other  witnesses  objected  to  them  very  much 
because  they  lent  themselves,  naturally,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  poachers  to  extend  nets  across  the  passes  which 
they  removed  when  they  got  an  indication  of  anybody 
coming.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — Yes. 

5100.  What  is  your  remedy? — To  increase  the  stock 
of  bailiffs.  You  see  every  bailiff  on  the  river  has  got 
to  look  after  at  least  three  weirs,  and  some  of  them 
more,  and  if  they  find  one  with  a net  on  it  they  have 
to  sit  there  and  wait. 

5101.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  the 
construction  of  the  passes? — Well,  if  the  passes  were 
very  much  wider  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
net  them. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Byrne,  Solicitor. — What  I wish  to  know, 
my  lord,  is,  if  the  Committee  will  sit  at  any  place  at 
a later  stage,  so  that  in  the  event  of  my  clients  wishing 
to  appear  before  them,  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  They  are  the  people  that  were  concerned 
in  the  by-law  that  was  passed  in  1908. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

Where  would  it  be  convenient  for  them  to  attend? 

Mr.  Byrne. — Well,  if  they  were  attending,  Carlow 
would  be  the  most  convenient  place,  but  none  of  them  t 
have  come  to-day.  I appeared  for  them  in  1908  when 
this  by-law  was  passed  prohibiting  uetting  on  the  river 
Barrow.  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  Committee 
will  sit  in  Dublin  at  a later  stage. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

Would  it  be  convenient  for  them  to  attend  at  Dublin 
if  we  had  a sitting  there? 

Mr.  Byrne. — I think  that  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient place,  in  the  event  of  their  being  desirous  of 
attending,  of  which  I am  doubtful.  You  might  consider 
that  they  did  not  attend  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

Communicate  with  the  Secretary,  and  if  you  inform 
us  of  their  wish  to  give  evidence  to  the  Committee, 
we  will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  perhaps  we  may 
be  able  to  arrange  a day  for  them  to  come  to  Dublin. 
We  might  arrange  to  hear  two,  if  the  parties  desire  it. 
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Mb.  F.  E.  Browne,  examined.  [Carlow. 


Qth  September , 1911.] 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5102.  What  river  are  you  desirous  to  speak  about  ? 
— The  Barrow. 

5103.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes. 

5104.  Are  you  a proprietor  yourself  ?— Yes. 

5105.  You  live  on  the  bank  of  the  river? — Yes. 

5106.  Have  you  a river  stretch  of  your  own? — Yes. 

5107.  What  is  the  extent  of  it?— From  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile  to  a mile. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5108.  How  many  stands? — It  is  one  continuous 
fishing. 

5109.  Do  fish  lie  in  the  whole  of  your  water? — Yes, 
in  different  spots. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5110.  Have  you  lived  there  all  your  life? — No,  for 
20  years ; but  I have  only  been  fishing  15  years. 

5111.  Is  it  a good  place  that  you  have? — Y'es,  fairly 
good  in  certain  waters. 

5112.  What  is  the  best  day  you  ever  had? — Oh,  well, 
I suppose  about  six  or  seven  fish.  I have  never  had 
that  from  one  rod.  I don’t  think  I have  ever  had  that 
number  from  one  rod. 

5113.  Are  they  big  fish? — Well,  you  get  them  up  to 
301bs.  There  was  one  of  351bs.  got  lower  'down,  but  I 
don’t  think  there  were  any  of  351bs.  in  our  part. 

5114.  You  don’t  know  anybody  that  lets  fishing. 
You  keep  it,  I suppose,  in  your  own  hands  for  your 
own  amusement  and  for  your  guests  and  friends? — 
Yes. 

5115.  What  would  it  be  worth  if  it  was  let? — Well, 
I don’t  think  it  would  be  worth  very  much. 

5116.  How  many  fish  would  you  get  in  the  season 
on  an  average  ? — I suppose  there  would  not  be  more 
than  about  30  fish — 30  to  40  fish  on  an  average. 

5117.  So  that  it  would  be  worth  about  £50  if  let,  1 
suppose? — Well,  I don’t  think  so.  It  would  not  be 
worth  anything  like  that  to  a man  that  would  take  it 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
for  the  fishing.  There  is  good  fishing  only  occasionally 
when  the  water  suits. 

5118.  Have  you  noticed  that  it  is  getting  better  or 
worse? — Well,  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  better. 

5119.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  that  we 
could  act  on? — No,  except  about  the  water  bailiffs. 
There  are  not  near  enough  water  bailiffs. 

5120.  If  the  water  bailiffs  were  increased  you  think 
the  river  as  a whole  would  become  a valuable  pro- 
perty?— I would  certainly  say  so;  but  if  ever  netting 
is  allowed  again  we  could  start  netting  and  sweep 
every  fish  that  went  up  the  Barrow  out  of  it,  practi- 
cally. 

5121.  Good  fishing  depends  very  much  on  the  height 
of  the  water? — Well,  just  when  the  river  rises,  two  or 
three  days  after  a flood. 

5122.  And  in  low  water  you  don’t  get  any  at  all? — 
Very  few. 

5123.  Now,  you  have  got  those  pools? — Not  many. 
Part  of  it  is  fast  and  the  other  is  dead  and  full  of 
weeds. 

5124.  And  you  say  the  fish  lie  all  over  it? — Well,  in 
certain  spots. 

5125.  flow  many  good  pools  have  you? — You  might 
get  a fish  at  any  part  of  it. 

5126.  I asked  you  how  many  good  pools  have  you? — 
Well,  two,  of  about  150  yards  each. 

5127.  Mr.  Jones. — Do  you  agree  as  to  the  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  bad  passes  on  weirs? — Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5128.  Are  there  many  other  stands  like  that  on  the 
Barrow? — No,  there  are  not  really  very  many,  but  1 
think  the  ones  Mr.  Thorp  mentioned  are  supposed  to 
be  about  the  best  stands  on  the  Barrow.  Down  below 
us  there  are  a lot  of  fish  caught,  too. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5129.  Where  is  your  fishery? — Bagenalstown. 


Me.  C.  Henley  Thoep,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5130.  What  is  the  river  that  you  know  about? — The 
Barrow. 

5131.  Are  you  a practising  solicitor? — A practising 
solicitor. 

5132.  And  you  have  fished  all  your  life? — I haye 
fished  all  my  life. 

5133.  You  are  a brother  of  Mr.  Robert  Thorp  who 
has  given  evidence  here? — Yes.  I have  also  been  for 
close  on  thirty-five  years  conducting  the  prosecutions 
and  generally  acting  professionally  for  the  con- 
servators. 

5134.  Now,  tell  us  anything  to  assist  us  in  this 
inquiry? — Well,  I have  always  really  taken  rather  a 
different  view  from  that  of  a good  many  other  persons 
about  the  preservation  of  the  river  Barrow  and  the 
principles  upon  which,  to  my  mind,  the  conservation 
ought  to  be  conducted. 

5135.  Lot  us  have  those? — I look  upon  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland,  and  particularly  the  possibilities  of  the 
river  Barrow  and  kindred  rivers,  as  being  a very,  very 
largo  national  asset  and  a very  valuable  thing,  and  1 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  being  a public  pro- 
perty more  than  anything  else,  the  public  ought  to 
really  assist  in  some  shape  or  form  in  contributing 
towards  its  conservation.  I think  there'" are  millions 
of  money  in  it.  It  may  be  a large  estimate,  but  1 
mean  to  say  that  I think  there  is  a very  large  quan- 
tity of  money  in  the  possibilities  of  the  river  Barrow 
beyond  what  it  produces.  Every  member  of  the  com- 
munity has  a large  interest  in  it,  and  I think  that 
really -the  public  funds  and  rates  might  be  applied 
largely  in  preservation  of  it.  It  is  a very  valuable 
thing. 

5136.  What  body  do  you  suggest  should  contribute — 
is  it  the  County 'Council? — Well,  I have  not  exactly 
considered  the  particular  fund  that  would  apply  to  it, 
but  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  outside 
public  benefits  largely,  or  would  benefit  largely,  by 
the  capture  of  the  fish,  and  yet  they  contribute  no- 
thing at  all  to  it. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5137.  But  the  outside  public  have  to  pay  for  it? — 
Precisely  so,  my  lord,  but  I think  that  if  the  fisli- 
producing  resources  of  the  country  were  very  largely 
increased  everybody  would  more  or  less  benefit  by  it, 
and  the  only  fund  that  is  applicable  at  all,  to  my 
mind — I am  only  stating  my  opinion,  and  it  may  be 
rather  Utopian,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  only  fund 
that  is  applicable  at  all  to  what  I consider  the  com- 
mon weal  in  the  preservation  of  the  fish  is  contributed 
by  the  persons  who  capture  those  fish,  i quite  agree 
with  you  that  they  should  contribute  in  a much  larger 
proportion  than  others. 

5138.  You  think  the  present  contribution  is  a great 
deal  too  low? — I do. 

5139.  And  it  would  be  worth  these  men’s  while  to 
contribute  a great  deal  more? — I am  firmly  convinced 
of  it. 

5140.  You  think  the  possibilities  of  the  river  are 
great  and  could  be  developed? — The  possibilities  are 
enormous  from  my  experience,  which  has  ranged  over 
a great  number  of  years,  and  the  quantity  of  fish  is 
so  largely  proportioned  to  the  preservation.  Where 
the  preservation  is  better,  an  increase  of  the  fish 
seems  to  follow  upon  it.  Now,  Mr.  Jones  spoke  a little 
time  ago  about  the  constabulary.  Well,  I know  a 
good  deal  of  the  working  of  that.  Long  ago  my  father 
was  one  of  the  principal  conservators  of  the  river 
Barrow,  and  he  took  a great  deal  of  interest  in  it,  and 
he,  I think,  it  was  that  originally  got  permission  from 
the  constabulary  authorities  to  allow  the  constables 
to  take  the  fine,  the  proportion  of  one-third  you  know, 
and  then  the  conservators  passed  a resolution  giving 
the  whole  of  it,  and  that  worked  uncommonly  well. 
The  police  then  were  allowed  to  receive  those  fines 
directly,  and  it  stimulated  their  efforts.  Then  these 
departmental  regulations  were  passed  by  which  the 
men  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  fine  and  it  went  to  a 
common  fund;  and  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  and 
the  other  witnesses  as  to  the  value  of  the  assistance 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
of  tho  Constabulary  in  prosecutions.  I remember 
myself  having  received  in  prosecutions  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  from  the  police,  and  I can  say  that 
the  fact  of  the  police  being  actively  interested  in  a 
prosecution  was  a deterrent  far  more  than  any  pro- 
secution by  the  conservators  or  by  water  bailiffs. 

5141.  Then  your  suggestion  is  that  instead  of  going 
into  the  Constabulary  Fund  the  money  should  go  to 
the  Private  Reward  Fund? — Most  undoubtedly,  and  1 
have  seen  the  best  possible  effects  follow  from  it  during 
the  time  that  was  applicable. 

5142.  Now  we  understand  your  view  as  to  its  being 
a public  benefit? — I think  it  is  actually  a national 
duty. 

5143.  Now,  in  connection  with  prosecutions,  had 
you  much  experience  of  the  practice  of  poaching? — 
Yes,  a great  deal.  There  was  a great  deal  of  poach- 
ing, having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
fair  number  of  prosecutions,  but  the  river  Barrow  is 
an  exceptionally  difficult  one  upon  which  to  catch  a 
poacher.  Tho  river  is  very  deeply  wooded,  and  the 
poaching  mostly  takes  place  on  the  weirs  by  means  of 
the  drum  netting,  and  it  is  very,  very  hard  to  catch  a 
poacher. 

5144.  But  surely  the  number  of  weirs  is  not  great? 
— ®b«re  are  a number  of  weirs  there  of  course. 

5145.  Mr.  Jones. — There  are  22.  Witness. — There 
is  something  about  that,  my  lord. 

5146.  And  is  it  the  drum-netting  that  you  complain 
of? — Well,  the  drum  net  is  the  principal  thing  now. 
When  I remember  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  snap  nets 
on  the  river,  poachers,  particularly  at  night,  were  verv 
prevalent.  There  were  several  well-known  crews  that 
used  to  do  a great  deal  of  poaching  on  the  River 
Barrow.  I think  that  has  gone  down  a great  deal 
now.  Snap-net  fishing  is  a thing  that  requires  a very 
expert  man. 

5147.  And  a great  deal  of  skill  ? — A great  deal  of  skill 
The  old  men  died  off,  and  the  young  fellows  have  not, 
perhaps,  attained  the  same  kind  of  skill.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  a good  and  a bad  crew  can  do  is 
very  marked.  It  was  I that  was  acting  for  the  Con- 
servators and  for  the  persons  interested  in  the  fishing 
that  got  this  by-law  passed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  we  have  a very  marked  instance 
of  that,  because  when  the  tenant  proprietors,  the  men 
who  started  the  fishing  under  the  authority  that  your 
lordship  knows  so  well  (the  Conservators  v.  Connolly, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron’s  decision),  started  on  the 
strength  of  that,  and  just  got  a pure  amateur  crew 
that  caught  little  or  nothing,  and  then  there  were  a 
few  of  the  old  men  down  at  Graiguenamanagh,  and 
he  got  them,  or  his  neighbour  got  them,  and  they 
caught  an  enormous  number  of  fish. 

5148.  As  you  acted  for  the  Board  of  Conservators  so 
long,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Conservators? — Well,  my  idea  is, 
and  I don’t  know  whether  they  might  agree  with  me, 
but  I think  the  Conservators  ought  to  be  abolished 
altogether,  and  that  it  should  be  made  a Government 
department. 

5149.  That  would  be  a very  big  onus  to  throw  on  the 
Government,  that  they  should  undertake  the  work  of 
local  bodies? — Well,  it  causes  a great  deal  of  trouble. 
First  of  all  you  have  got  the  electorate  at  present 
amongst  the  fishermen,  the  pound  licence  holders  being 
voters,  and  consequently  you  can’t  tell  whom  they  may 
elect.  A great  deal  depends  on  personal  considerations. 

5150.  Are  they  not  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy? — They 
are  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy. 

5151.  Do  you  think  that  is  objectionable? — I don’t 
think  the  half  of  them  will  ever  come  to  vote,  a lot 
of  these  men  being  scattered  along  the  river. 

5152.  Are  the  votes  collected  by  proxy? — The  votes 
are  collected  by  proxy. 

5153.  Does  that  leave  it  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
a person  who  wishes  to  manoeuvre  the  election  to  do 
what  he  likes? — Of  course  it  does,  and  you  can’t  tell 
what  will  be  the  result.  You  may  have,  and  generally 
have,  a very  excellent  Board  of  Conservators,  but  you 
may  have  exactly  the  reverse.  I don’t  want  to  cast 
any  aspersion  at  all  upon  the  fishermen,  but  there  are 
a large  number  of  these  men,  perhaps  net  holders  and 
small  men  who  fish,  who  naturally  would  not  be  above 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
doing  a little  bit  of  not  strictly  regular  work  in  addition 
to  the  legitimate  fishing,  and  they  enable  these  to  com- 
bine. They  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  others,  and 
they  may  elect  anybody,  and  these  latter  might  simply 
wink  at  anything  that  goes  on. 

5154.  That  is  a serious  matter? — That  is  the  way  it 

strikes  me.  You  can’t  tell.  You  never  know  where 
you  are.  ' 

5155.  As  a matter  of  fact,  has  there  never  been  any 
application  made  to  the  Fishery  Board  to  abolish  fresh 
water  net-fishing  on  the  Nore  and  the  Suir? — That  I 
cannot  speak  of.  That  I don’t  know.  I believe  that 
there  was  a comparative  demand  in  the  Suir. 

5156.  Tho  Department  will  not  move  unless  you 
apply? — We  did  it,  here  on  the  Barrow. 

5157.  Why  did  they  not  do  it  and  have  the  matter 
investigated  in  the  case  of  the  Nore  and  the  Suir? — 
That  I don’t  know. 

5158.  Mr.  Jones. — An  application  was  made  and  a 
by-law  was  propounded,  and,  as  I recollect,  it  was 
argued  out  before  the  Privy  Council. 

5159.  But  was  there  ever  a case  for  the  Nore  and  the 
Suir? 

5160.  Mr.  Jones. — As  regards  the  Suir,  there  was, 
and  we  were  practically  told  that  the  diminution  of 
the  fish  arose  on  the  tributaries.  Witness — I got  up 
the  case  for  the  Barrow,  and  we  passed  it  before  the 
Fishery  Inspectors,  and  passed  it  also  before  the  Privy 
Council,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Justice 
Holmes,  and  two  or  three  others. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5161.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions? — A great 

5162.  And  were  there  good  fines  put  on? — Oh,  no; 
it  has  been  always  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  to  get 
substantial  convictions.  I remember  once  one  of  the 
most  worthy  men  that  I ever  knew-  almost,  an  old 
gentleman,  saying  from  the  bench  in  a case  in  which  I 
was  prosecuting  " I don’t  believe  in  fishery  laws  at 
all.  Long  ago,  when  I was  a boy,  I used  to  get  salmon 
for  a halfpenny  and  a penny  a-  pound,”  and,  he  said, 
“ I will  never  convict  a man  if  I can  possibly  help  it.” 

5163.  Are  not  small  fines  illusory,  and  of  no  use? — I 
can  give  an  instance  if  you  like.  I prosecuted  once 
a crew  for  snap-net  fishing,  and  convicted  them.  There 
was  a tremendous  alibi  set  up,  and  they  appealed  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  County  Court  Judge 
sitting  at  Quarter  Sessions  fined  them  the  maximum 
penalty  of  £5  a man;  that  was  £20  for  the  four. 
That  very  night  they  went  out  fishing  again,  and  I 
prosecuted  them  again  and  they  pleaded  guilty,  and 
the  excuse  was  that  they  went  out  to  make  the  fine, 
and  they  were  fined  the  minimum  fine  of  10s.  for  the 
second  netting  of  that  very  night  of  the  first  fine. 

5164.  Fined  by  whom? — By  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5165.  The  fines  are  very  considerable? — But  prac- 
tically it  pays  very  well  to  poach,  the  difficulties  of 
catching  them  and  convicting  them  are  so  very  great,  and 
sometimes,  of  course,  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  a 
prosecution,  so  that  it  would  pay  a man  very  well 
to  poach. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5166.  Would  you  recommend  heavier  fines? — The 
maximum  fines  are  fairly  substantial  if  they  were 
enforced,  but  I would  certainly  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  an  increase  in  the  minimum.  I thiuk  10s.  is  abso- 
lutely absurd. 

Mr.  Green. 

5167.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  create 
a greater  interest  in  the  river  if  the  riparian  owners 
were  given  votes  in  the  election  of  Conservators  ? — I 
don’t  think  they  bother  very  much  about  them.  I quite 
agree  with  other  witnesses  that  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  riparian  owners  who  would  come  in  under 
the  new  purchase  scheme,  from  the  nature  of  their 
waters  there  is  very  little  use.  I know  lots  of  parts  of 
the  Barrow  where  tenants  have  purchased  with  a large 
frontage,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  deep,  heavy  pools, 
where  occasionally  there  are  very  fine  streams,  they  do 
not  take  any  interest  as  a rule.  Might  I say,  with 
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Mr.  Green — continued. 

regard  to  what  Lord  Rathdonnell  said  about  the  trout 
fishing?  When  I was  living  in  Carlow,  a good  many 
years  ago,  I tried  to  start  that  thing  myself.  There  are 
two  most  excellent,  beautiful  trout  rivers  contributing 
to  the  Barrow — the  Burrin,  which  flows  through  Carlow, 
and  also  the  river  Greise— and  my  proposal  was  to  try 
to  get  some  sort  of  association  to  preserve  them, 
charging  a certain  licence  on  the  things.  I communi- 
cated with  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Angling  Club 
in  Dublin,  and  he  caught  on  to  the  thing  at  once, 
and  he  told  us  he  would  give  us  a subsidy  of  something 
from  £10  to  £20  a year,  taking  out  a certain  number 
of  tickets;  and  I was  very  nearly  running  it  through, 
but,  from  one  thing  or  another,  it  fell  through.  I 
think  it  could  be  done  very  easily,  and  it  would  be 
worth  anybody’s  while,  and  it  would  make  a large 
increase  in  the  funds. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5168.  Who  are  in  possession  of  this  river? — Mr. 
Brown  Clayton  owns  part  of  the  Burrin,  and  his  father, 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

at  that  time,  was  quite  in  favour  of  it,  and  Colonel 
Duckett  also,  and  there  was  no  difficulty.  And  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  owns  very  nearly  all  of  the  watei 
of  the  river  Greise,  and  lie  has,  to  a large  degree, 
preserved  it  himself.  He  was  very  friendly  to  the 
idea. 

5169.  Suppose  you  had  tenant  purchasers,  how 
could  you  run  your  angling  association? — That  diffi- 
culty of  the  new  tenants,  of  course,  did  not  arise  in 
my  time. 

5170.  Mr.  Jones. — You  have  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  purchase  between  landlords  and  tenants? — Yes. 

5171.  And  can  you  tell  whether  the  occupiers  border- 
ing on  the  river  paid  anything  like  a higher  rate  of 
purchase? — Oh,  no;  certainly  not. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 
That  is  the  universal  experience. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Hall  Dare,  d.l.,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5172.  What  river  are  you  acquainted  with?— The 
Slaney.  I live  on  the  best  part  of  the  Slaney,  and  all 
below  me  is  the  part  where  the  fish  come  early.  A 
good  many  of  the  tenants  have  bought  out  there,  and, 
of  course,  it  is  fairly  valuable;  and  they  all  let  their 
fishing. 

5173.  Do  they  all  do  so? — Yes. 

5174.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  what 
they  get  for  it? — I should  think  a very  small  amount, 
perhaps  £10  for  a stand,  and  some,  perhaps,  more. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5175.  Has  any  hotel -keeper  tried  to  get  a lot  of 
these  together? — No ; the  most  of  it  is  taken  in 
stretches. 

5176.  Do  you  know  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
a hotel-keeper  is  hiring  the  fishings  from  the  new 
owners  and  working  them  together,  but  that  has  not 
been  done  here  yet? — Oh,  no,  it  has  not,  but  there 
is  not  really  enough  of  it.  It  is  mostly  taken  from 
the  men  who  have  purchased. 

5177.  How  many  miles  is  it  from  you  down  to 
Enniseorthy  ? — Twelve. 

5178.  Is  there  plenty  of  fish  all  the  way  down? — 
Yes,  it  is  fish  all  the  way  down. 

5179.  The  estuary  comes  up  to  Enniseorthy? — Yes. 
And  also  above  me,  towards  Tullow,  a good  many  who 
have  purchased  all  let  their  fishing. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5180.  There  is  not  a great  deal  reserved  by  the 
landlords? — I am  the  only  one  that  did  it  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Portsmouth. 

5181.  All  the  rest  of  the  fishing  has  gone  to  the 
tenants? — Yes,  where  it  has  been  sold. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5182.  What  reach  of  the  river  have  you? — Well,  I 
have,  in  what  is  my  own  and  what  I take,  about  six 
miles. 

5183.  You  have  a great  deal  of  fishing? — Yes. 

5184.  Have  you  a good  many  rods? — Yes;  I let  half. 

5185.  What  is  the  beat  day? — Well,  the  best  day 
on  my  water,  that  is,  on  my  half  of  it,  is  ten. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5186.  How  many  would  you  take  in  an  average 
season? — Well,  we  would  catch,  in  a good  season,  an 
average  season,  about  150  or  so. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5187.  For  one  rod? — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5188.  For  all  the  rods  on  the  stretch?— It  takes 
about  six  rods. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5189.  It  is  a very  valuable  property? — Yes;  but  of 
course  I have  known  the  history  of  the  river.  It 
has  been  up  and  down.  As  the  seasons  were  altered 
the  fishing  has  gone  down.  From  .1882  to  1894  the 
nets  went  out  at  the  same  time  as  they  do  now,  that 
is,  the  1st  of  April.  Well,  the  river  had  gone  down 
so  much  in  1894  that  we  had  an  inquiry,  and  the  nets 
were  kept  off  for  ten  days  in  April,  and  we  proved 
at  the  inquiry  of  1910,  and  it  was  admitted,  that  the 
river  improved  both  for  nets  and  rods. 

5190.  The  putting  off  for  ten  days  made  a material 
improvement? — Yes,  and  we  had  the  railway  statistics 
of  the  fish  sent  off  by  the  railway  company  from 
Mannine,  and  for  the  last  four  years  it  gradually 
increased,  and  I know  this  year,  in  the  extra 
seven  days,  we  made  out  that  they  got  something 
like  500  fish  or- rather  more;  and  we  had  a very 
short  season,  really,  because,  once  the  nets  begin 
fishing,  it  is  no  use ; the  season  was  over  about  the 
6th  of  May  this  year.  There  is  another  thing  I should 
like  to  mention  on  the  river  Slaney.  The  rod  fishing 
stops  on  the  31st  of  August  and  the  net  fishing  goes 
on  till  the  15th  of  September. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5191.  Have  you  made  any  application  to  shorten  the 
time? — Oh,  yes,  we  have  made  several  applications. 

5192.  And  was  there  an  inquiry? — Oh,  yes,  there 
was  an  inquiry  held  lately,  and  the  nets  were  given 
the  extra  ten  days. 

5193.  But  have  you  made  any  application  about 
cutting  the  time  short  at  the  end? — No,  we  have  not. 

5194.  It  would  not  be  of  much  use? — No.  It  is  not 
any  benefit  to  the  river,  catching  fish  at  that  time  of 
the  year. 


Major  Brown  Clayton,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

■n.51cn‘  W^afc  river  nre  you  acquainted  with? — With 
the  Slaney,  and  the  Burrin,  which  runs  into  Carlow 

5196.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  Barrow? — The  Burrin 
is  a tributary  of  the  Barrow.  I have  reserved  that  for 
trout  nsning,  and  I am  afraid  the  bailiffs  got  very  little 
time  to  look  after  it  this  year.  I know  there  were  four 
salmon  left  up  there,  that  is  in  about  a mile  and  a 
halt  or  two  miles  of  water, 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5197.  You  mean  by  poaching? — Yes,  poaching;  when 
the  river  gets  low  a lot  of  salmon  go  up  for  spawning. 
They  go  up  for  seven  or  eight  miles.  I have  had  them 
taken  out  eight  miles  above  Carlow,  these  spawning 
fish.  I preserve  the  trout,  and  I quite  agree  with  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  before,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a licence  for  trout  fishing,  and  an  increase  of 
the  licences  for  salmon,  both  rod  and  net:  I think 

that  would  be  the  only  source  from  which  money  could 
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Major  Brown  Clayton,  j.p. — continued. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
be  got.  With  regard  to  my  experience  of  the  Slaney, 
I have  only  fished  two  seasons.  Last  year,  on  the 
upper  waters,  I got  six  fish,  and  this  year  only  two, 
and  that  was  because  of  the  extremely  small  number 
of  fish  that  were  up  in  the  Slaney  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season;  and  in  pools  that  I knew  there  were  a 
good  many  fish  in  last  year  there  were  very  few  this 
year. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5198.  What  sort  of  trout  have  you  got? — All  brown 
trout. 

5199.  What  quality  of  trout? — Best  quality,  pink 
flesh. 

5200.  Would  you  say  a dozen  would  be  a good  day's 
fishing? — One  day,  with  three  rods,  this  year  we 
got  48. 

5201.  What  weight? — They  were  all  over  half  a 
pound.  We  take  nothing  under  half  a pound. 

5202.  That  would  be  301bs.  weight? — Yes. 

5203.  That  was  after  a flood? — Yes,  after  a flood; 
and  I have  known  107  of  the  best  trout  got  in  two 
days’  fishing. 

5204.  That  is  very  good? — Very  good. 

5205.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  makes  them  so 
good? — I don’t  know.  I don’t  know  any  river  all 
round  here  where  the  fishing  is  better  and  where  the 
trout  are  in  better  condition.  There  is  a constant 
supply  of  them  coming  up  from  the  Barrow,  big  trout. 
It  is  mostly  all  dry  fly  in  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
in  the  spring  we  fish  with  it  wet;  and  there  are  very 
few  pike.  We  wage  war  against  them. 

■5206.  What  method  do  you  use? — Netting;  and  there 
is  an  old  fishing  way  of  sending  down  a minnow  with 
a hook  attached  to  a bladder,  and  then  you  follow  it 
down. 

5207.  Don’t  you  net  them  in  the  shallows? — No. 

5208.  They  go  to  spawn  in  the  reedy  shallows  in  the 
spring;  but  you  say  they  have  not  troubled  you? — No; 
I have  never  seen  them  in  my  part.  But  there  are 
lots  of  trout  fishermen  about  here;  but  I preserve  my 
two  miles,  and  I have  got  more  trout  in  that  part 
than  I have  ever  seen  here  after  three  years’  preser- 
vation. I was  just  asking  about  my  bailiff,  and  he 
can’t  prosecute. 

5209.  The  Conservators  can  do  that? — I didn’t  know 
about  it.  Of  course  he  will  look  after  the  salmon. 
Most  of  them  run  up  above  me. 


Mr.  Green. 

5210.  We  heard  of  some  association  for  preserving 
trout  here? — Oh,  that  was  not  in  my  time,  but  in  my 
father’s  time.  Mr.  Thorp  proposed  it.  I have  taken 
it  up  and  I preserve  it. 

5211.  Do  you  know  about  the  other  tributaries? — 
No,  I have  never  fished  on  the  Greise  or  the  Lerr. 

5212.  Would  they  be  called  good  for  trout? — Yes; 
I think  the  Greise  a fine  river  for  trout. 

5213.  In  what  way  do  you  improve  the  trout  fishing 
by  preservation — is  it  by  keeping  all  kinds  of  anglers 
off?— By  keeping  all  kinds  of  anglers  off.  I have  a 
boat  constantly  on  it  from  the  time  the  fishing  opens. 

5214.  And  what  spoils  the  other  rivers  is  the  con- 
tinual catching  of  the  fish  and  taking  even  small  fish  ? — 
Yes,  that  to  a certain  extent.  I have  an  enormous 
lot  of  small  fish  in  my  part.  They  are  rather  a bother, 
because  when  you  are  fishing  for  big  trout  you  get 
quantities  of  small  ones.  With  regard  to  herons,  I 
think  the  herons  are  most  destructive.  This  year  a 
man  who  lives  lower  down  the  Burrin  told  me  that 
he  saw  a great  many  trout  speared  there.  He  said  that 
he  had  seen  several  hundreds  of  them  this  year  on 
the  lower  water,  and  “ I will  never  let  off  a heron 
again,”  he  said,  “ if  I can  get  a shot  at  him.”  They 
breed  largely  at  Ballykeely,  about  two  miles  from  the 

5215.  In  woods? — Yes.  I have  heard  there  were 
some  800  nests  there,  or  something  like  that. 

5216.  If  all  act  like  that,  you  would  very  easily 
destroy  them? — Yes,  if  all  would  agree. 

5217.  Was  that  Mr.  Lecky? — Mr.  Lecky;  but  he  is 
not  a fisherman. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5218.  But  the  general  belief  appears  to  be  that  herons 
are  not  destructive? — But  they  are. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5219.  I have  seen  it  going  on? — Witness — It  is  a 
fact,  and  the  big  trout  that  they  can't  eat  they  spear . 
and  leave  there  to  die. 

5220.  They  swallow  quantities  of  them? — Any  quan- 
tities of  them. 

5221.  A witness  who  was  asked  said  they  did  not 
do  any  harm  at  all,  and  I was  surprised  at  that? — I 
don’t  agree  with  that  a‘t  all.  I am  sure  they  do  great 
harm. 


Colonel  Bridges  G.  Lewis,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5222.  What  river  are  you  acquainted  with? — The 
Slaney.  I have  been  fishing  the  Slaney  for  seven  years 
now. 

5223.  Do  you  live  there? — I do.  I have  taken  a 
house  on  lease  there. 

5224.  And  are  you  a salmon  fisher? — Yes,  I am,  and 
I have  been  all  my  life.  - 

5225.  Has  it  improved  or  deteriorated  since  you  came 
there? — Well,  I certainly  think  that  it  has  rather  im- 
proved in  the  seven  years  I have  been  there. 

5226.  What  river  frontage  have  you? — I have  about 
a mile  and  a quarter  on  one  side. 

5227.  Whom  do  you  rent  it  from? — Part  of  it  goes 
with  the  house.  I rent  a part  from  one  of  those 
riparian  owners  that  we  are  discussing,  one  of  the 
small  men. 

5228.  How  much  of  the  frontage  lias  he? — He  has 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile. 

5229.  We  will  be  interested  to  get  now  the  market 
value.  Would  you  tell  us  how  you  pay  him? — I pay 
him  £6  a year.  I think  it  is  worth,  to  an  ordinary 
man,  about  six  fish. 

5230.  About  a pound  a fish  is  the  rate  we  are  to 
reckon? — Yes. 

5231.  And  on  the  rest  of  the  fishing  how  many  did 
you  usually  get  in  the  seven  years? — In  the  first  two 
years  (I  was  a soldier  out  of  the  country,  and  I only 
got  away  occasionally)  I suppose  15  to  20,  - fishing 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
almost  entirely  on  the  fly — but  this  also  includes  fish 
got  on  other  parts  of  the  Slaney  where  I had  occasional 
leave. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5232.  Did  you  take  big  flies  or  small  flies? — I have 
been  most  successful  with  small  flies.  In  the  district, 
on  tlie  other  side,  there  are  two  small  proprietors  who 
do  not  let  their  fishing.  These  men  have  licences 
and  sometimes  fish  fainy,  but  the  right  to  carry  a 
gaff  on  the  river  is  abused,  and  the  licence  is  an  aid 
to  poaching.  These  two  men  were  convicted  and  fined 
£5  each  for  illegal  fishing — one  of  them  was  caught  on 
my  bank. 

5233.  What  were  they  poaching  with? — A gaff.  They 
stoned  the  pools  very  scientifically,  and  they  knew 
exactly  where  the  fish  would  go,  and  they  gaffed  them 
and  cleared  the  river. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5234.  Was  this  done  at  night? — No,  generally  in  the 
early  morning.  It  must  be  still,  and  the  light  must 
be  good. 

5235.  They  must  see  the  fish? — Yes,  that  is  the  whole 


5236.  How  wide  is  the  river? — It  is  very  small. 
You  cau  fish  the  whole  of  it  very  easily. 
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Colonel  Bridges  G.  Lewis — continued. 


[Carlow. 


Mr.  Justice  lioss. 

5237..  Have  you  both  sides  of  the  river? — No;  I am 
on  the  opposite  side  to  these  people.  They  fish  fairly, 
occasionally,  but,  undoubtedly,  it  is  a great  tempta- 
tion to  them. 

5238.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? — For 
instance,  for  seven  miles  below  I have  counted  and 
find  that  there  are  17  or  18  small  holders  there  who 
have  got  fishing  rights.  Some  let  and  some  do  not 
let,  and  it  is  a great  danger  where  it  is  not  valuable 
enough  to  let  and  where  you  have  a man  with  a little 
stretch  of  river,  perhaps,  and  a licence.  I think  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a system  by  which  a licence 
holder,  on  conviction  of  poaching,  should  forfeit  his 
licence  or  have  his  licence  endorsed,  as  in  the  case 
of  a motor  car  licence,  and  I think  that  could  be  done 
without  obtaining  any  special  powers.  If  it  is  the 
existing  law,  it  is  not  ever  done.  I have  never  heard 
of  its  being  done  by  the  magistrates. 

5239.  Anything  else? — Well,  of  course,  the  question 
of  the  preservation  of  the  upper  waters  depends  on 
the  amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conser- 
vators. Personally,  I quite  think  that  the  amount  of 
the  licence  duty  should  be  raised,  both  for  net  and 
for  rod,  if  necessary,  in  which  case  it  might  hit  some 
of  the  poor  men  hard,  good  sportsmen  who  like  to 
have  a bit  of  fair  fishing;  and  I don’t  see  why 
a short  liceuce  period  should  not  be  given,  as  in  the 
case  of  game  licences,  for  5s.  a week.  Such  a licence 
could  not  be  very  well  used  then  for  poaching.  It  is 
in  the  late  spring.  May  and  June,  that  the  poaching 
takes  place.  I certainly  think  that  funds  might  be 
raised  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the  licence  duty, 
and  it  could  be  quite  easily  done.  As  regards  the 
pike,  I am  quite  certain  that  the  pike  question  ought 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Conservators,  or  by  somebody. 
In  400  yards  of  water  wo  killed  upwards  of  50  pike 
of  151bs.  and  downwards,  and  there  is  scarcely  a trout 
left  in  the  river;  and,  of  course,  they  also  feed  on 
great  quantities  of  salmon  fry  whenever  they  get  the 
chance. 

Dr.  Mahdffy. 

5240.  How  did  you  do  it? — Different  ways.  Every 
way  we  could. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5241.  Do  you  think  it  would.be  well  to  give  a reward 

of  a shilling  a pike? — Yes.  They  don’t  go  above 

Tullow.  They  don’t  affect  the  upper  spawning  beds. 
They  never  get  over  the  weirs. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5242.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  why  you  find 
them  in  some  rivers,  and  in  the  next  river,  with 
apparently  the  same  conditions,  you  won’t  find  them 
at  all? — I think  it  is  largely  a question  of  introduction. 
They  have  had  the  bad  luck  to  get  into  some  rivers, 
but  unless  they  can  find  good  spawning  beds,  they  do 
not  increase  much. 

Mr,  Green. 

5243.  I think  you  are  not  greatly  troubled  with  sheep 
wash  on  this  river,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  have  a 
poisonous  effect? — I have  heard  that  expressed,  but 
I don't  agree  with  it  at  all.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  previous  inquiry  that  the  amount  of  poison  in 
sheep  dip  cannot  possibly  affect  the  river  at  the  time 
it  goes  in,  and,  at  the  worst,  it  is  the  slight  scum 
which  comes  off  the  sheep  that  spoils  the  appearance 
of  the  water.  It  comes  on  in  the  middle  of  May,  at  a 
time  when  the  fish  are  beginning  to  cease  to  rise,  and  it 
is  always  put  down  to  the  sheep  dip,  but  it  is  really 
due  to  the  natural  inclination,  in  warm  weather,  of 
the  fish  to  get  sluggish. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5244.  But  surely  it  is  poisonous? — It  is  put  on 
in  September,  and  it  is  on  the  sheep  all  the  winter. 
You  don’t  wash  the  sheep  till  May,  and  I don't  see 
that  there  can  be  any  poison  left  in  the  fleece.  I am 
a sheep  farmer  myself,  and  I see  them  washing  the 
sheep,  and  I know  exactly  the  state  of  their  fleeces,  and 
there  is  not  a sign  of  the  dip  left  in  them.  I would 
prohibit  a licence  holder  from  carrying  a barbed  gaff. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  fair  fishing,  and  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  an  instrument  of  poaching.  I don’t 
know  about  other  rivers,  but  they  always  fish  on  my 
river  with  a barbed  gaff,  a great  big  thing  with  a 
barb  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  not  wanted  for  fair 
fishing. 

Dr.  Mahaffy , 

5245.  I would  not  think  it  necessary,  even  for 
poaching? — Well,  they  do  use  it,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
because  there  is  a lot  of  kick  in  the  fish,  and  they 
slip  off. 

_ 5246.  A man  might  knock  them  off  with  the  gaff? — 
Yes.  I don’t  think  anything  can  be  done  to  prevent 
people  disposing  of  poached  fish,  for  it  is  very  easy  to 
disguise  poached  fish  as  legal  fish. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 


Mr.  Thomas  Nolan,  examined. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 


5247.  What  are  you? — I am  a lock  keeper  and  a 
water  bailiff. 

5248.  Is  the  river  improving  since  the  by-law? — 1 
would  say  it  was. 

5249.  Markedly?— Yes. 

5250.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses?— Yes. 

5251.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — Well,  not 
much,  but  in  regard  to  the  gaps  on  weirs,  that  is  the 
only  thing. 

5252.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that? — I would  say 
that  there  should  be  something  done  in  regard 
to  that.  They  should  be  widened,  or  they  should 
bo  shifted.  The  weir  is  now  about  30  yards  long,  I 
suppose,  and  the  gap  is  right,  in  some  places,  within 
five  or  six  yards  of  the  bank,  and  that  is  giving 
poachers  a ready  chance,  whereas  if  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  weir  it  would  not  give  them  such  a 
chance. 

5253.  They  could  not  get  out  to  it? — They'  could  not 
get  out  so  handy. 

5254.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  water? — I suppose  in 
some  parts  of  the  weir  there  are  not  two  inches  of  water 
going  on  over  at  the  present  time,  but  on  the  gap  there 
is  always,  at  the  lowest  water,  I suppose  four  or  five 
inches  of  water  going  over. 

5255.  Now,  have  you  any  other  business  besides 
being  a lock  keeper  and  also  a water  bailiff? — Yes. 

5256.  But  you  are  kept  pretty  tight  to  the  lock. 
You  could  not  go  away  from  the  lock  to  see  whether 


poaching  was  going  on  ? — Oh,  well,  my  wife  or  children 
generally  mind  the  lock. 

5257.  And  I suppose  you  think  the  river  has  not 
enough  of  water  bailiffs? — Yes. 

5258.  And  you  have  a lot  of  poaching  to  detect? — 
Well,  not  so  much  as  when  I went  on  at  first. 

5259.  You  think  it  has  diminished? — Yes,  I am  sure 
of  it. 

5260.  Supposing  the  police  were  to  be  put  on  this, 
wouldn’t  they  know  every  poacher  in  the  country? — 
Well,  they  would  know  a good  deal  about  it,  but  a 
local  man  would  know  more;  a man  that  would  be 
used  to  the  river  and  used  to  the  place  would  know 
more  about  the  thing  than  a policeman.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  policemen  know  nothing  about  it. 

5261.  A stranger  would  know  nothing  about  it? — No, 
sir;  a man  that  is  not  reared  near  the  water. 


Mr.  Green. 

5262.  Where  is  your  lock  ? — Slyguff,  about  two  miles 
below  Bagenalstown. 

5263.  There  is  a good  deal  of  free  fishing,  is  there 
not — don’t  a great  many  fish  free  on  the  river  there  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

52(34.  There  is  olenty  of  it? — Yes. 

5265.  And  when  those  men  go  out  to  fish  they  catch 
a fair  share  of  fish  occasionally? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 
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6th  September,  1911.] 


Mb.  Robert  F.  Thorp,  re-called. 


[Carlow. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5266.  You  wish  to  make  a statement? — Yes.  I had 
an  experience  last  year  which  shows  a curious  coin- 
cidence with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Colonel  Lewis. 
The  place  I fish  is  400  yards  below  one  particular  place 
in  the  river  where  they  wash  their  sheep ; and  this  par- 
ticular day,  I won’t  exactly  estimate  the  number,  but 
the  sheep  were  there  all  the  day  being  washed,  and 
next  day  I killed  four  fish  400  yards  below;  so  that  I 
quite  agree  with  him. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5267.  Do  you  farm  yourself? — Yes. 

5268.  Do  you  keep  sheep? — I have  very  few  sheep, 
and  I don’t  wash  in  the  Barrow. 


Mr.  Green. 

5269.  You  think  most  of  the  poison  is  washed  out  of 
the  dip  already? — Oh,  I am  perfectly  convinced  of  it. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


THIRTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 
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Mr.  James  McCreery,  examined. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross.  Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5270.  I understand  you  are  a member  of  the  Board  5285.  Now,  have  the  Land  Acts  had  any  effect  in 


of  Conservators? — Yes,  and  I have  been  for  a great 
number  of  years. 

5271.  How  many  years? — I think  it  is  nearly  thirty 
years  since  I was  on  the  Board  first. 

5272.  What  river  have  you  had  experience  of? — 
Well,  practically  only  the  Nore  and  its  tributaries;  and 
I have  some  knowledge  of  the  Barrow. 

5273.  How  many  years  are  you  able  to  speak  to? — 
Well,  I am  fishing  over  thirty-five  years  myself. 

5274.  Arc  you  a riparian  proprietor? — Well,  no,  not 
personally. 

5275.  Do  you  rent  fishing  from  anybody? — No;  I 
don’t  rent  any.  I have  leave  on  several  properties. 

5276.  Arc  matters,  as  regards  fishing,  getting  better 
or  getting  worse  on  this  river — the  Nore? — -Well,  I 
consider  they  are  getting  worse. 

5277.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I attribute 
it  principally  to  poaching  and  non-preservation.  Wo 
can’t  preserve  on  the  funds  we  have.  We  have  to  pay 
a man  ten  shillings  a week,  and  that  won’t  get  a 
competent  man  that  will  act  independently. 

5278.  How  many  bailiffs  have  you? — Well,  only  about 
four,  and  they  have  to  mind  about  sixty  miles  of  river. 

5279.  Of  course,  that  is  an  insufficient  number? — 
Insufficient. 

5280.  And  are  you  able  to  keep  those  four  on  con- 
tinually?— Well,  three  of  them  generally  are  on 
continually. 

5281.  You  say  three  of  them  are  on  continually? — 
About  three. 

5282.  Will  you  tell  me  anything  you  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  poaching — how  do  they  poach,  and  why 
do  they  poach? — Well,  they  poach  by  gaffing  principally. 
All  the  fish  have  been  gaffed  this  year,  the  water  is 
so  low.  Everyone  is  at  it. 

5283.  Low  water,  of  course,  lends  itself  to  that  kind 
of  thing? — Yes. 

5284.  Have  you  had  any  convictions? — Not  for 
gaffing.  The  poachers  are  not  caught,  because  they 
have  too  many  scouts  about,  and  there  is  not  a sufficient 
complement  of  bailiffs  to  catch  them. 


converting  the  farmers  into  riparian  proprietors? — Yes, 
there  are  some  on  the  upper  waters,  and  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  three  of  them  let  their  fishing. 

5286.  To  what  kind  of  people  do  they  let  their 
fishing — is  it  to  local  people  or  strangers? — Well,  not 
exactly  to  strangers.  They  come  from  near'  Waterford, 
and  the  fishing  is  let  for  a very  nominal  thing. 

5287.  It  is  let  at  a small  rent? — At  a small  rent, 
£2  a man.  Two  pounds  a farm  is,  I believe,  about 
the  sum. 

5288.  I suppose  they  have  not  yet  realised  the  value 
of  the  property  ? — No ; and  they  have  all  sorts  of 
poaching  going  on,  and  make  no  attempt  to  stop 
the  people  going  there.  I pointed  out  this  to  one  of 
them  the  other  day,  and  I asked  him  to  put  down  the 
poaching,  and,  I said,  “ Instead  of  getting  £2  for  your 
fishing  you  will  get  £10  if  you  only  keep  poachers  off 
your  laud.” 

5289.  Are  the  poachers  local  people? — Well,  they  are. 

5290.  Are  they  from  the  town? — No,  not  from  this 
town.  I am  alluding  now  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nore,  about  Ballyragget;  about  ten  miles  from  here. 

5291.  They  are  local  poachers? — They  are  local 
poachers;  in  fact,  everyone  is  at  it;  gentlemen  and  all. 

5292.  Is  that  so? — Yes;  so  I am  informed.  Of 
course,  I have  not  seen  it. 

5293.  And  I suppose  they  take  the  fish  out  of  season. 
Do  they  do  that? — Well,  they  take  them  whenever 
they  can  get  them.  There  has  been  a lot  of  poisoning 
going  on  in  this  river,  too. 

5294.  Tell  me  about  that.  What  do  they  poison  it 
with? — Quick  lime  aud  paraffin  oil. 

5295.  And  they  do  a lot  of  mischief? — A lot  of 
mischief.  Everything  that  is  living  is  killed  in  the 
stream,  millions  of  little  fish. 

5296.  Even  the  fry? — The  fry,  and  minnows,  aud 
everything,  but  particularly  in  the  small  streams  which 
are  tributaries  of  the  Nore,  which  is  a great  spawning 
river  for  salmou  and  trout. 

5297.  I suppose  they  don’t  consider  at  all  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  fisheries  and  fishermen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river? — Oh,  they  don’t  care. 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5298.  They  don’t  care? — They  don’t  seem  to  care. 

5299.  Now,  that  being  so,  do  you  think  anything  can 
be  done  to  prevent  this  state  of  affairs  from  going  on, 
because  it  seems  to  be  a great  waste  of  a valuable 
asset,  and,  therefore,  I ask  you  what  do  you  recom- 
mend, or  does  anything  occur  to  you  that  can  be 
done? — The  only  thing  that  I think  could  be  done 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  take  it  up  themselves, 
and  let  all  the  funds  go  to  the  Government  to  pay  the 
police.  No  one  else  will  do  it  properly. 

5300.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  popular? — I think 
it  would. 

5301.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  come  to  realise 
the  value  of  the  asset  sufficiently  to  support  a policy 
of  that  kind? — I am  sure  they  would.  At  least,  that  is 
my  idea.  And  another  thing  that  has  had  a very  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  fishing  is,  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  hand  over  a portion  of  the  fine  to  the  Constabulary 
Pund  instead  of  paying  it  to  the  man  who  got  the 
conviction — the  man  who  has  been  out  all  night. 
Several  constables  may  be  out  all  night,  and  they  will 
get  a conviction,  and  that  money  goes  into  the  Con- 
stabulary Force  Fund,  and  a man  that  never  saw  the 
river  at  all  will  get  as  much  of  the  fine  as  the  man  that 
worked  all  night  for  it.  We  had  a great  many- 
more  convictions  when  the  police  who  prosecuted  the 
men  themselves  got  their  portion  of  the  fine.  Now 
they  have  practically  no  interest  in  it.  I was  against 
it  in  the  first  instance,  but  other  Boards  of  Conser- 
vators consented  to  it. 

5302.  It  is  not  a police  regulation? — Well,  it  was 
the  Constabulary  authorities  that  asked  it  to  be  done, 
and,  unfortunately,  we  consented  to  it. 

5303.  But  you  think  it  is  a mistake? — I think  it  was 
a positive  mistake. 

5304.  You  have  not  communicated  with  the  Con- 
stabulary authorities,  asking  them  to  reconsider  their 
action? — Well,  I don’t  think  so.  I don’t  think  our 
Secretary  has,  though  we  have  been  discussing  it 
several  times. 

5305.  You  have  not  passed  a resolution  on  it? — No. 

5306.  But  that  is  your  opinion  as  a member  of  the 
Board? — That  is  my  opinion. 

5307.  Do  you  think  that  that  represents  the  views 
of  the  whole  Board,  as  far  as  you  know? — Yes. 

5308.  Now,  can  you  say  how  many  of  those  tenant 
purchasers  there  are  on  the  river? — Oh,  yes,  there  are 
a great  number,  but  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  for 
me  to  say  how  many.  You  see,  on  this  river  there  is 
an  immense  number  of  small  holdings.  One  man  will 
have  two  or  three  fields,  and  another  man  will  have 
one  field ; and  that  is  the  sort  of  thing. 

5309.  Still,  you  say  that  there  are  many  river 
frontages? — Yes,  and  generally  with  small  holdings. 

5310.  Knowing  the  kind  of  people  that  are  there,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  them  to  enter 
into  some  arrangement  under  which  something  could 
be  done  to  preserve  the  fishing? — Well,  I think  so. 
I am  sorry  not  to  see  any  of  them  here  to-day.  Oh, 
yes,  I see  one  of  them  here,  a Mr.  Newport;  but  I, 
personally,  asked  a lot  of  farmers,  who  are  directly 
interested  in  it,  to  attend  here  to-day. 

5311.  Now,  I suppose  the  resources  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators  are,  in  your  opinion,  wholly  inadequate? — 
Oh,  quite  inadequate.  . You  can’t  pay  an  independent 
man.  You  %vant  a large  number  of  them,  to  commence 
with ; and  you  must  pay  a man  well  if  you  want  to 
have  him  independent.  He  can’t  live  -in  a country 
district  and  prosecute  his  friends  and  neighbours  for 
gaffing  fish  and  killing  fish  unless  he  is  so  independent 
that  he  can  live  without  doing  other  work;  and,  of 
course,  a man  with  10s.  a week  can’t  do  that.  He 
must  live  beside  the  place  and  go  out  at  night. 

5312.  Have  those  four  that  you  mentioned  got  other 
employment? — Oh,  yes,  they  all  have  some  other  em- 
ployment. 

5313.  And  that,  of  course,  takes  them  away  from 
their  business  as  water  bailiffs? — It  does. 

5314.  Have  you  thought  at  all  about  how  money 
could  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  bailiffs 
and  paying  them  properly  ?— Well,  no.  It  would  be 
hard  to  suggest  anything  that  way. 

-3315.  As  far  as  the  securing  of  convictions  for 
poaching  is  concerned,  you  have  already  told  us  what 
you  would  suggest,  namely,  that  the  reward  should  be 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
given  to  the  policeman  himself,  instead  of  being  sent 
up  to  Dublin  to  the  police  fund,  and  that  there  should 
be  more  watchers  employed? — Oh.  decidedly. 

5316.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  that  you  think 
would  assist  us  in  considering  the  question? — No,  I 
don’t  think  so. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5317.  Do  you  fish  altogether  for  salmon,  or  also  for 
trout? — I fish  for  salmon  and  trout. 

5318.  You  fish  also  for  trout,  you  say? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

5319.  Is  there  not  good  trout  fishing  in  this  river? — 
Yes. 

5320.  Is  there  much  free  fishing  for  trout? — Oh,  it 
is  nearly  all  free,  except  in  a few  places,  such  as  those 
of  General  McCalmont  and  Lord  Ormonde,  and  places 
of  that  sort. 

5321.  What  would  you  think  of  putting  a small 
licence  on  those  people  who  have  free  fishing? — I think 
some  increase  in  the  funds  would  be  possible  in  that 
way. 

5322.  Why  did  not  that  suggest  itself  to  you? — Of 
course,  it  would  be  very  unpopular.  It  is  done  in 
other  rivers. 

5323.  Now,  how  far  up  can  you  kill  salmon  on  the 
Nore.  and  I know  it  very  well,  and  have  caught  them 
myself  ? — I can  kill  6almon  nearly  ten  miles  above 
Ballyragget. 

5324.  Not  at  Abbeyleix — they  never  kill  them  there? 
— Not  much,  but  you  can  get  them  at  Mr.  Flower’s, 
which  adjoins  at  Dunmore,  and  Mr.  Staples’  place, 
that  is  just  at  Abbeyleix.  And,  of  course,  we  have 
water  bailiffs  at  Mountrath.  There  is  great  destruction 
of  fish  there  in  the  spawning  season. 

5325.  You  are  talking  of  the  head  waters,  that  is  in 
the  side  streams? — No,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nore. 

5326.  Do  the  fish  spawn  actually  in  the  Nore? — Oh, 
yes,  numbers  of  them. 

5327.  The  side  streams  are  also  of  importance,  are 
they  not? — Oh,  most  so. 

5328.  And  that  is  where  the  gaff  is  the  simplest  of 
all  instruments? — Well,  they  get  them  with  pitchforks 
and  everything  there  in  the  small  streams. 

Mr.  Green. 

5329.  In  some  places  where  we  have  been  we  have 
found  a desire  amongst  the  tenant  purchasers  to  form 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  fishings  when 
they  are  of  letting  value.  Do  you  think  anything  of 
that  sort  would  be  possible  here,  that  is,  to  get  all 
those  small  tenant  purchasers  to  combine  and  then 
divide  the  profits  that  they  might  get  from  the  letting? 
— Well  that  might  be  possible,  but  in  the  upper  waters 
there  are  so  many  of  these  people  that  they  would 
really  get  nothing  out  of  it,  it  would  come  to  such  a 
small  thing. 

5330.  It  is  only  on  the  main  river? — I am  alluding 
to  the  main  river. 

5331.  You  think  it  would  not  be  possible? — It  might 
be  possible,  but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  them  all 
to  agree  to  it. 

5332.  What  I was  suggesting,  as  a thing  that  it 
might  be  good  to  try,  was  not  to  let  the  fishing  at  so 
much  per  head,  but  to  let  it  to  one  rod  man  and  to 
divide  the  proceeds  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  some 
places  we  found  that  that  was  being  done,  and  that 
they  were  applying  the  proceeds  to  the  reduction  of 
the  rates  on  the  farms,  the  association  paying  so  much 
against  the  poor  rate  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fish- 
ing?— Yes. 

5333.  Are  those  people  members  of  any  association 
that  might  form  the  foundation  of  such  a combina- 
tion?— No,  I don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5334.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  farms  owned 
by  the  men  who,  you  say,  are  letting  their  fishings 
above  Ballyragget,  the  men  that  are  getting  £2  a year 
for  their  fishing? — Well,  one  man  has  a farm  of  about 
100  acres,  but  his  river  frontage  is  not  very  much. 

5335.  But,  generally  speaking,  they  are  men  to  whom 
£2  would  not  be  a big  sum  of  money? — Oh,  it  is 
nothing  to  those  men  at  all.  I always  fished  the  river 
there  for  a great  number  of  years,  and  had  permission 
from  them;  and  they  said  it  was  to  keep  off  poachers. 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

and  keep  fellows  from  dodging  about  the  banks  all  day, 
but  still  that  did  not  prevent  them  in  the  least.  They 
said  it  was  not  for  the  money,  bus.  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  such  people  off. 

5336.  Of  course,  the  gaff  fishing  was  exceptionally 
easy  this  year? — Oh,  yes,  and  for  twenty  years  there 
was  not  such  a year  before,  the  river  was  so  low  and 
dear. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

5337.  You  referred  to  three  tenant  purchasers  who 
let  their  fishing?— That  is  all  that  I am  aware  of. 

5338.  Was  that  for  net  fishing  or  rod  fishing? — Oh 
rod  fishing. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

5339.  And  where  are  the  tenant  purchasers  situated 
who  let  the  rod  fishing? — Above  Ballyragget. 

5340.  Ten  miles  above  the  bridge  here?— Yes. 

5341.  Are  the  great  majority  of  the  tenant  purchasers 
in  that  district  further  up  than  that  still?— Well,  that 
would  be  about  the  middle  of  them. 

5342.  That  is,  of  the  great  majority  of  the  tenant 
purchasers.  Are  there  any  tenant  purchasers  in  the 
lower  waters?— Oh,  yes,  I think  Mr.  Newport  could 
probably  tell  you  a lot  about  them.  He  is  in  the  lower 
part.  Whether  they  acquired  the  fishing  rights  or  not 
I don’t  know. 


General  Sir  Hugh  McC.almont,  k.c.b.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5343.  Sir  Hugh,  how  long  have  you  been  living  in 
your  present  residence?— Since  1903. 

5344.  That  was  the  time  of  your  first  acquaintance 
with  the  district  and  the  river? — Yes,  quite. 

5345.  And  your  residence  is  close  to  the  Nore? — Yes, 
overlooking  the  Nore. 

5346.  Mount  Juliet  is  on  the  Nore? — Yes. 

5347.  And  there  is  another  river,  is  there  not,  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Nore,  close  to  you? — Yes. 

5348.  What  is  the  name  of  that?— The  King’s  River. 

5349.  I suppose  you  fish  them  both?— No;  the  King’s 
River  is  just  above  the  fishing  that  I have.  It  is  just 
above  Ballylynch. 

5350.  Then,  have  you  preserved  your  fishing  on  the 
Nore  ? — Yes. 

5351.  Strictly? — Yes,  strictly. 

5352.  Have  you  both  banks  ?— Except  Norelands. 
But  I have,  practically  speaking,  both  banks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I have  got  Norelands  now,  so  that  I 
have  got  quite  two  miles  of  bank  on  each  side,  and 
more. 

5353.  Well,  is  it  a good  river?— Yes;  I think  it  would 
be  one  of  the  best  rivers  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  if  it 
was  properly  preserved. 

5354.  Have  you  the  best  part  of  it  ? — Well,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a very  good  part  of  it,  because  the  fish  lie 
there. 

5355.  How  many  stands  are  there  on  the  two  miles? 
— I should  say,  roughly,  seven  or  eight  good  stands. 

I should  think  so. 

5356.  What  would  be  the  best  day  you  remember 
since  you  have  come  there? — Witness— Do  you  mean 
rod  fishing? 

5357.  Yes? — Well,  the  best  day  that  I can  remember 
there  were  eight  or  nine  fish  got. 

5358.  When  was  that? — I think  it  must  have  been 
in  1904. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5359.  Two  or  three  rods? — There  were  three  rods  on. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5360.  Well,  now,  dp  you  think  that  since  you  have 
come  there  the  fishing  has  been  getting  any  better  or 
any  worse  in  any  marked  way,  or  is  it  about" the  same? 
— My  idea  is  that  it  is  gradually  deteriorating. 

5361.  Now,  you  must  have  thought  over  the  cause 
of  that,  and  would  you  tell  us  what  you  think  the 
deterioration  is  due  to? — I attribute  it,  in  the  first 
place,  to  what  they  call  the  big  net  at  Woodstock, 
that  is  Mr.  Tighe's.  He  has  got  the  right  of  taking 
the  fish  out  of  the  river,  and  practically,  at  times, 
all  the  fish  appear  to  me  to  be  taken  out  of  the  river 
there.  A tremendous  amount  of  fish  have  been  taken 
out  by  this  net,  and  I think  it  is  the  general  idea  of 
the  fishermen  that  as  long  as  that  net  is  worked  in 
the  way  that  it  is  worked  now,  the  fishing  must 
deteriorate. 

5362.  But  that  has  been  going  on  for  a great  number 
of  years,  has  it  not? — No;  it  has  not  been  fished  in 
the  way  that  it  is  now  used.  It  is  only  for  a few  years, 
comparatively,  but  I don’t  exactly  know.  It  was  before 
I came  here  that  Mr.  Tighe  established  his  right  to  this. 

5363.  Did  he  establish  his  right  by  legal  proceed- 
ings?— Yes,  by  legal  proceedings.  It  was  before  I 
came  here;  but  it  is  comparatively  modern,  I menu. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

It  is  within  the  last  twenty  years  anyhow  but  I am  not 
certain  of  the  date.  ’ 

5364.  You  alluded  to  some  change  that  has  taken 
place  recently  in  the  way  of  the  working  of  the  net. 
What  was  it?— The  net  is  worked  systematically, 
there  were  complaints  about  the  net.  It  is  common 
talk. 

5365.  However,  I don’t  see  how  we  can  possibly 
interfere  with  it,  or  enter  on  any  discussion  of  it, 
because  you  see  it  is  a legal  right,  there  is  nothing 
illegal  in  it? — Well,  some  arrangement  might  be  made 
to  buy  up  Mr.  Tighe’s  right.  I would  suggest  that, 
and  I would  suggest  my  view  that  it  might  be  done 
by  extra  taxation  on  riparian  owners,  and  doubling  the 
cost  of  the  net  fishing  of  these  cot  net  fishermen,  and 
also  increasing  the  taxation  generally  on  the  river; 
and,  perhaps,  then  the  Department  would  be  able  to 
pay  part  of  it,  that  is,  part  of  the  expense  of  improving 
the  river,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  about  that  net,  the  fishing 
could  be- vastly  improved. 

5366.  Well,  but  don't  you  think  that  the  real  root 
of  the  evil  lies  more  in  the  spawning  beds  in  the  upper 
reaches? — That  is  another  point,  that  in  the  winter 
they  are  not  properly  watched. 

5367.  Exactly? — Yes;  there  are  not  enough  of 
watchers  on  the  river.  Another  point  is  that  the 
watchers  that  there  are — and  they  are  extremely  few — 
do  not  devote  all  their  time  to  looking  after  the  river 

5368.  You  can’t  expect  men  that  are  getting  only 
10s.  a week  to  do  that? — But  they  ought  to  get  35s. 
a week,  at  least.  The  head  bailiff  ought  to  get  35s., 
and  the  others  ought  to  be  proportionately  paid. 

5369.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  work,  and  it  is  not 
very  popular  work,  I suppose,  prosecuting  these 
poachers? — Well,  if  it  was  well  paid,  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  work. 

5370.  Then,  I may  take  it,  considering  the  suggestion 
that  you  made  a few  minutes  ago  about  raising  money 
for  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Tighe’s  fishing,  that  you  -would 
apply  the  same  methods,  if  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  keep  more  bailiffs  and  to  have  the 
upper  waters  properly  watched? — Yes,  certainly,  and 
to  have  the  river  properly  worked.  It  is  not  my 
opinion  alone,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  expert 
over  from  England,  that  the  Nore  would  be  one  of  the 
best  rivers  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  if  it  was  properly 
preserved.  It  is  a great  pity,  and  I don’t  think  the 
riparian  owfiers,  and  especially  the  farmers  who  have 
become  riparian  owners,  now  appreciate  at  all,  or  have 
any  idea  of,  the  value  of  the  asset  they  have  got  in  the 
Nore  fishery.  They  are  quite  apathetic. 

5371.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  was  properly  put  before 
them  they  would  see  the  value  of  it? — Oh,  yes. 

5372.  And  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
combine  as  has  been  done  elsewhere,  in  Donegal  and 
other  places? — Yes,  I think  so,  if  it  was  properly  put 
before  them. 

5373.  If  they  saw  it  was  for  their  interest? — I think 

5374.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  trout  fishing, 
and  do  you  take  an  interest  in  it? — Well,  we  have 
very  good  trout-fishing  at  Mount  Juiiet.  The  river  is 
full  of  trout. 

5375.  And  what-  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that 
trout  fishers  should  pay  a small  sum  for  licence  to 
fish — do  you  think  that  they  would  he  ready  to  do 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
that,  having  regard  to  the  improvement  that  would 
be  effected?— Yes,  I think  so,  certainly. 

5376.  The  great  difficulty  that  we  find  is  in  getting 
any  suggestion  about  the  spawning  beds.  The  people 
on  whose  land  or  property  the  spawning  beds  are 
situated  are  very  high  up  the  river,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  fishing  there? — That  is  so. 

5377.  Has  any  idea  occurred  to  you  of  how  it  might 
be  made  to  their  advantage  to  preserve  the  spawn- 
ing beds?— 1 think  if  it  was  thoroughly  put  before 
them  that  the  value  of  the  river  and  the  fishing 
depends  upon  the  spawning  beds  they  would  be  more 
disposed  to  preserve  them.  I don’t  think  the  people 
understand  or  appreciate  what  is  the  value  of  the 
spawning  beds  in  those  streams. 

5378.  But,  of  course,  that  would  bring  no  money 
to  them  in  the  absence  of  some  special  arrangement? — 
Then  I don’t  see  any  way  unless  you  can  have  these 
streams  very  carefully  watched  in  the  winter,  that 
is,  in  the  close  season. 

5379.  You  see  it  is  easy  enough  to  convince  riparian 
proprietors  that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to 
preserve  the  river,  and  have  whatever  is  made  by 
letting  the  angling  of  the  river  and  selling  the  fish, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
convince  them  that  that  is  for  their  interest,, but  the 
preservation  of  the  spawning  beds  on  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  river  is  infinitely  more  important. 
The  people  up  there  do  not  fish  those  streams.  The 
places  are  not  fisliable  at  all,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  can  get  those  people  to  be  interested  in  them, 
or  what  inducement  we  could  give  them  to  be  inter- 
ested. Has  anything  occurred  to  you  about  that? — 
No,  I have  not  thought  over  it. 

5380.  On  the  question  of  poaching,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  to  us? — Well,  I go  by  the  general  in- 
formation that  one  gets.  The  river  is  oertainly 
poached  above  Mount  Juliet,  between  that  and 
Bennett’s  Bridge,  but  it  has  been  poached  apparently 
for  years.  The  river  is  not  preserved.  There  is  a 
water  bailiff  on  it,  but  I fancy  there  is  poaching,  and 
everybody  can  fish.  There  is  no  question  asked  such 
as,  “Have  you  got  a licence?”  Anybody  can  fish 
there.  The  riparian  owners  don’t  look  after  it.  That 
is  apparently  the  worst  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  I 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5381.  Have  the  fishing  rights  passed  from  the  old 
landlords? — I think  the  fishing  rights  belong  to  the 
present  Lord  Bellew;  and  they  have  been  in  abeyance, 
practically  speaking. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5382.  Do  you  think  they  poach  really  for  sport,  or 
is  it  for  the  value  of  the  salmon? — Oh,  for  both. 

5383.  Where  do  they  dispose  of  those  salmon? — 
New  Ross.  Salmon  may  be  disposed  of  there  or  any- 
where. 

5384.  And  I suppose  they  would  take  a salmon  full 
of  ova  just  as  readily  as  any  other? — Oh,  yes. 

5385.  Without  thinking  in  the  least  of  the  great 
mischief  they  were  doing? — Oh,  not  in  the  least. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5386.  You  are  not  troubled  much  with  pests.  You 
have  a lot  of  trout,  but  never  many  pike,  I. suppose? — 
No,  I don’t  think  so. 

5387.  If  you  had  many  pike  you  would  not  have 
trout? — No. 

5388.  Now,  are  you  troubled  with  cormorants? — 
Yes,  there  are  some  cormorants. 

5389.  Do  you  shoot  them? — Oh,  yes. 

5390.  They  are  very  troublesome  pests? — Oh,  they 
are  very  bad.  There  are  always  cormorants. 

5391.  I suppose  there  are  some  herons? — Yes,  there 
are  herons,  but  I don’t  think  they  do  anything  like 
the  same  damage.  There  is  a herony  at  Ballylinch, 
opposite  Mount  Juliet. 

5392.  But  you  don’t  think  they  do  so  much  harm  ? — 
No. 

5393.  Is  the  river  ever  poisoned  ?— No,  not  in  our 
part. 

5394.  You  talked  of  buying  up  Mr.  Tighe’s  rights? 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

5395.  You  know  that  is  a most  valuable  property  ?— 
Yes.  At  the  time  of  the  Coronation  the  net  was  off 
work  on  the  Thursday,  and  there  was  vastly  more  fish 
at  Mount  Juliet  on  the  following  Sunday  and  Monday 
than  had  ever  been  known  before. 

Mr.  Caldcrwood. 

5396.  Are  all  the  salmon  fishings  in  this  district 
valued? — I don’t  know  about  that. 

5397.  I wished  to  ask,  in  view  of  the  necessity  which 
you  say  there  is  for  raising  money,  whether  it  is 
possible  at  all  to  have  an  assessment  oh  the  valua- 
tions, but  you  can’t  tell  me? — Well,  I pay  so  much. 
I think  I pay  £150  for  my  part  of  the  river  to  Lord 
Car  rick. 

5398.  Do  you  know  what  the  income  of  the  Board 
is  ? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5399.  The  £150  is  the  separate  rent  that  you  pay 
to  Lord  Cafrick? — Yes. 

5400.  But  you  don’t  know  the  valuation  of  it,  that 
is,  how  it  is  valued  in  Dublin? — Yes,  I do  know  the 
valuation  is  £60. 

5401.  On  what  you  pay  a rent  of  ,£150  for? — Yes. 

5402.  How  many  fish  do  you  get  in  the  year? — 
Witness — With  the  rod? 

5403.  Yes? — Last  year  I think  we  got  120,  and  this 
year  we  got  100  up-to-date,  exactly.  It  is  a river  that 
is  very  low  this  year. 

5404.  It  is  enough  rent? — Oh,  quite  enough. 

5405.  So  that  if  it  was  proposed  to.  buy  up  Mr. 
Tighe’s  net  I think  you  would  be  quite  willing  to  con- 
tribute a proportion? — Well,  I should.  I am  a lease- 
holder; I am  not  an  owner.  It  would  pay  an  owner 
to  contribute  largely  to  it. 

5406.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  owners  on 
the  river  who  would  be  willing  to  take  part  in  a 
scheme  for  buying  out  Mr.  Tighe  partially  or  wholly? 
—That  I can’t  say.  There  might  be  some ; but  there 
is  always  a difficulty  in  getting  a combination  of 
people  to  do  anything.  It  has  been  often  proposed, 
but  nothing  has  ever  come  of  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

5407.  I suppose  there  is  no  fishing  on  the  Nore  let 
for  as  high  a rent  as  you  pay? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

5408.  There  is  no  other? — No.  This  fishing  that  I 
am  paying  £150  a year  for  would  be  worth  a great 
deal  more  if  the  river  was  properly  preserved  and  if 
the  fish  were  allowed  to  come  up. 

5409.  And  some  of  the  other  fishings  too? — They 
would  all  become  valuable  just  as  they  do  in  Scotland. 

5410.  There  is  no  insuperable  barrier  above  your 
fishing  that  keeps  the  fish  down  in  your  fishing.  They 
could  pass  up  usually? — Oh,  they  could  pass  up 
usually,  but  the  river  would  have  to  be  very  much 
better  watched  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  poach- 
ing, of  course,  would  have  to  be  stopped  if  possible, 
that  is  what  goes  on  between  Ballylynch  Bridge  and 
Bennett’s  Bridge. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5411.  Is  that  still  Lord  Bellew’s? — I think  he  has 
the  fishing  rights. 

5412.  He  takes  no  care  of  it? — No. 

5413.  And  never  did? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Green. 

5414.  Do  you  think  dealing  with  any  of  the  weirs 
on  the  river  would  help  matters? — Oh,  certainly. 

5415.  There  are  some  of  them  quite  disused? — 
There  is  a weir  just  below  Mount  Juliet,  and  that  is 
not  used  at  present,  but  it  might  be  used  any  day ; 
and  there  is  another  weir  near  Coolmore  that  might 
be  used. 

5416.  The  mills  there  are  not  gone  into  ruin? — 
W itness — Where  ? 

5417.  Down  below  you  the  milling  power  is  not  in 
ruins? — No,  there  are  one  or  two  mills,  and  some  of 
the  mills  are  working. 

6418  But  some  are  in  ruins? — Some  are  in  ruins. 
There  is  a mill  just  within  my  fishing  up  the  river 
which  is  in  ruins.  There  is  another  below  Thomastown. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5419.  I suppose  the  power  might  be  used  for  electric 
light  installation? — Oh,  yes,  or  anything  else. 
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5420.  Mr.  Newport,  where  do  you  live?— Close  to 
Inistioge,  practically  adjoining  the  tidal  waters,  the 
lowest  reach  of  the  river  on  the  fresh  water. 

5421.  Are  you  a riparian  proprietor?— I am. 

5422.  And  are  you  interested  in  fishing?— Yes,  I am 
very  keen  on  fishing. 

5423.  You  are  a fisherman  yourself?— I am,  for  many 


i you  speak  of?— Thirty- 


5424.  How  many  years 

5425.  Then  you  are  below  General  McCalmont? — Yes. 

5426.  Now,  have  you  noticed  any  change  in  the 
fishing  in  recent  years? — Yes,  a very  great  change. 

5427.  For  the  worse? — For  the  worse,  undoubtedly. 
•’428.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — To  excessive 

netting,  both  in  the  lower  waters  and  in  the  fresh 
waters,  and  to  the  poaching  in  the  upper  waters. 

5429.  And,  in  the  lower  waters,  are  you  alluding  to 
Mr.  Tighe's  netting?— I include  everything.  Mr. 
Tighe  has  a net  there  and  it  sweeps  the  whole  river, 
and  he  is  within  his  right  to  do  it:  but  we  all  know 
that  you  cannot  kill  a laying  hen  and  have  the  eggs. 

, f480-  But  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  fishermen  that 
fish  in  the  estuary  you  have  no  complaint  to  make, 
have  you? — Witness — What  do  you  call  the  ordinary 


5431.  The  snap-net  men?— Yes,  they  poach.  They 
fish  out  of  season  and  in  season.  They  fish  on  Satur- 
day nights  and  Sunday  nights.  I don't  suppose  there 
is  a river  in  Ireland  more  poached  than  our  unfor- 
tunate river. 

5432.  And  are  you  of  the  same  opinion  as  Sir  Hugh, 
that  if  the  river  was  properly  treated  and  properly 
watched,  it  would  be  as  good  a salmon  river  as  there 
is  in  the  Kingdom? — Yes.  I quite  agree  with  him.  A 
few  years  ago  a German  friend  of  mine,  a Norwegian 
fisherman  who  had  been  fishing  on  the  Nore  for  thirtv 
or  forty  years,  and  who  came  several  years  and  stayed 
with  me,  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  river 
Nore  would  beat  any  of  the  Norwegian  rivers  if  it  was 
properly  looked  after;  and  that  was  a man  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Norwegian  fisheries.  I could 
not  sav  anything  more  than  that. 

5433.  Do  you  attribute  anything  to  the  change  of 
ownership  of  the  riparian  lands  under  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Acts? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

5434.  The  state  of  affairs  is  so  bad  that  you  don’t 
think  this  additional  element  has  made  it  any  worse? — 
Well,  I don’t  think  so,  so  far  as  I have  any  knowledge. 

5435.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  with 
those  new  proprietors  to  get  them  to  assist  in  preserv- 
ing the  river? — I think  so. 

5436.  Do  you  think  they  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
fishing  yet? — Oh,  no,  I don’t  think  they  do,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  have  not  the  moral  courage  to 
stop  poaching  on  the  water  though  they  would  like 
to  do  it;,  but  I have  always  had  the  idea  that  it  might 
be  well  if  a syndicate  could  be  formed  to  buy  up,  or 
else  to  lease,  their  rights  for  a long  term.  A lot  of 
those  men  have  not  got  the  moral  courage  to  stop 
the  poaching  that  actually  goes  on  under  their  very 
eyes. 

5437.  Though  they  strongly  object  to  it? — A great 
many  of  them  do. 

5438.  And  why  don’t  they  let  their  fishings  and  the 
right  to  protect  them? — Well,  they  have  never  been 
approached,  perhaps. 

5439.  Do  you  suggest  a large  syndicate  to  take  up 
the  whole  of  the  river? — If  such  a thing  coidd  be 
formed,  I think  it  might  be  well.  I think  it  is  a very 
valuable  asset,  and  it  would  probably  pay  a syndicate. 

5440.  What  is  the  length  of  river  frontage  that  you 
have  got? — Oh,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile. 

5441.  Is  it  on  both  sides  or  only  one  side? — Onlv 
one  side. 

5442.  What  is  the  separate  valuation  of  your  fishery? 
—I  am  ashamed  to  say  I don’t  know.  I doubt  if  it 
has  any  separate  valuation. 

5443.  It  is  mixed  up  with  the  poor  rate?— In  fact, 
it  is  of  so  little  value  that  it  is, not  worth  that. 

5444.  Surely  the  Conservators  must  collect  whatever 
it  is? — I don’t  think  so.  I don’t  know  that  they  do. 

5445.  Have  you  an  agent?— No;  I am  a land  agent 
myself,  and  a very  extensive  one. 

5446.  And  then  you  must  know  whether  you  collect? 
—It  is  qnite  possible  that  there  is  some  small  thing, 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  my  rates  pass  through  my 
office,  and  there  may  be  some  small  thing  but  I am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  not. 

5447.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  had  as  to  improving  matters? 
—Well,  for  many  years  I have  had  an  idea  that  a great 
deal  of  this  illegal  netting,  between  sundown  and  sun- 
rise, might  be  stopped,  without  very  much  expense. 
We  unfortunately  have  not  funds  to  put  on  a proper 
number  of  water  bailiffs,  and  the  river  is  absolutely 
poached  between  sundown  and  sunrise  by  cot  fishermen 
with  snap  nets.  These  men  pay  30s.  for  the  right  of 
hslnng,  provided  they  have  written  authority  from 
some  owner  of  a piece  of  water.  Thev  are  fishing 
within  their  right  as  long  as  they  fish  on  "that  piece  of 
water,  and  if  not  they  can  be  fined  for  illegal  netting, 
there  are  four  men  working  these  two  cots  and  snap 
net,  and  a further  requirement  is  that  these  men  are 
supposed  to  stop  fishing  from  sundown  to  sunrise,  but 
that  is  the  time  they  are  working,,  and  working  the 
whole  time. 

5448.  Have  you  seen  them  at  it?— Undoubtedly  I 
have  seen  them  at  it,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
fishing,  or  fishing  legally,  if  they  fish  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  and  last  Sunday,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
they  were  fishing  between  me  and  Thomastown,  which 
is  a distance  of  four  miles. 

5449.  And  have  there  been  no  prosecutions  for  that? 
— Very  often. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5450.  You  said,  just  now,  that  that  could  be  stopped 
at  a reasonable  expense.  What  did  you  mean?— There 
are  a lot  of  places  on  the  river  Nore  where  we  have 
Constabulary  barracks.  First  we  have  Inistioge,  then 
Thomastown,  then  Bennett's  Bridge,  then  Kilkenny, 
and  then  Ballyragget,  and  at  all  those  places  we  have 
Constabulary  barracks.  I have  had  an  idea  for  several 
years  that  this  illegal  fishing  between  sundown  and 
sunrise  might  be  effectually  stopped  if  some  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  to  grant  these  snap-net  fishermen 
their  licences  on  the  condition  that  they  bring  their  cots 
to  pound  at  six  or  seven  o’clock,  or  whatever  time 
it  is  sundown,  and  let  the  Constabulary  lock  them  up 
and  put  them  in  pound  and  let  them  out  next  morning. 
That  would  do  away  with  requiring  any  more  bailiffs 
at  night. 

Mr,  Justice  Boss. 


5451.  But  they  might  have  other  apparatus? — A, 
man  would  hardly  have  two  sets  of  cots  and  two  nets. 
I think  not.  At  all  events  it  would  lessen  the  damage 
to  the  river  very  much;  and  this  illegal  netting  is  a 
great  evil. 

5452.  Now,  what  would  you  think  of  having  a man’s 
licence  withdrawn  in  case  he  is  found  systematically 
fishing  illegally? — I have  always  suggested  that. 

5453.  Do  you  think  that  would  help?— I am  certain 
of  it.  We  frequently  have  cases  of  poaching  in  this 
county,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  when  a crew  is 
perhaps  fined  £5  the  fine  is  generally  reduced  by  His 
Excellency  to  practically  nil. 

5454.  I suppose  that  if  it  could  be  done  you  would 
be  all  in  favour  of  abolishing  netting  in  fresh  water 
altogether?— Well,  it  would  be  very  nice  for  the  rod 
fishing;  but  you  have  no  idea— absolutely  you  can’t 
perceive — how  this  river  is  poached.  Men  that  fish,  for 
instance,  at  Bennett’s  Bridge  or  Thomastown,  think 
nothing  of  sweeping  down  about  three,  four,  and  five 
miles  of  the  river  and  sweeping  every  bit  of  good 
water,  at  night,  and  then  going  up  again ; and  masked. 

5455.  But,  even  if  there  are  only  four  bailiffs,  how 
can  they  do  it  in  such  an  open  manner  as  that? — At 
night  they  do  it. 

5456.  Have  the  fines  no  deterrent  influence? — The 
fines  are,  unfortunately,  so  frequently  reduced,  that  it 
is  disheartening. 

5457.  Have  you  complained  of  that? — I believe  com- 
plaints have  been  made. 

5458.  And,  I suppose,  in  every  case  of  a fine  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  a petition? — Almost  invariably, 

I believe,  and,  strange  to  say,  I have  been  asked  to 
sign  a petition.  A petition  lias  been  brought  to  me 
in  cases  in  which  I have  adjudicated. 

5459.  It  is  well  known  that  everybody  in  Ireland 
signs  everything  they  are  asked  to  sign?— I am  afraid 
they  do. 
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Mr.  G.  13.  Newport,  j.p. — continued. 


[Kilkenny. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 


5460.  l'ou  fish  about  Inistioge? — Yes. 

5461.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Marsh’s  water? — Yes; 
I do. 

5462.  That  is  a good  place  for  fishing.  Have  you 
often  fished  that? — Many  a time. 

5463.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  an  attempt  made 
to  prevent  netting  there  by  putting  down  obstacles? — 
I remember  the  time  it  was  done. 

5464.  Had  that  any  effect? — Some  of  the  things  were 
removed. 

5465.  That  is,  by  poachers? — Yes. 

• 5466.  But  they  were  obstacles? — I don't  think  it 
did  very  much  good,  and  I don’t  think  the  things  were 
placed  very  well.  To  a certain  extent  it  would  prevent 
netting,  but  I don’t  think  they  were  very  well  placed. 

5467.  Does  not  Colonel  Marsh  preserve  that  bit  now  ? 
— He  tries.  Well,  he  does  not  keep  a bailiff.  He 
would  like  to  preserve  it. 

5468.  Who  is  on  the  opposite  side? — Lord  Ormonde, 
part  of  it,  and  Major  Connellan.  Major  Connellan  is 
not  fishing. 

5469.  To  what  extent  is  legal  netting  carried  on  jn 
the  fresh  water  of  the  Nore? — Witness — How  do  you 
mean  ? 

5470.  How  far  does  netting  extend  in  the  fresh 
water? — From  the  bridge  at  Inistioge  to  Ballyragget, 

5471.  That  is  about  ten  miles? — Much  more  than 
that. 

5472.  How  many? — About  thirty  miles,  and  you 
might  chuck  a stone  or  throw  a stone  across  part  of 
the  river  that  is  netted. 

5473.  That  is  legal  netting? — Legal  and  illegal.  A 
lot  of  this  water  is  fished  illegally. 

5474.  I am  trying  to  get  at  the  amount  of  legal 
fishing? — For  instance,  a man  might  get  a short  strip 
of  water  the  length  of  this  Courthouse,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  that,  he  will  fish  miles. 

5475.  Now,  I should  like  to  go  a.  little  further  down. 
What  netting  is  there  in  the  tidal  waters? — From 
Inistioge  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

5476.  How  far  is  that? — Between  thirty  and  forty 
miles,  I suppose. 

5477.  What  method  of  netting  is  carried  on  there? — 
Snap  netting;  nets  and  cots  which  they  call  snap  nets; 
and  then,  as  to  the  river  lower  down,  I don't  know 
much  about  the  lower  part. 

5478.  Are  there  drift  nets  used  in  the  estuary? — I 
don’t  know  much  about  the  lower  part.  I daresay 
there  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  will  be  able  to  give 
you  information  about  that. 

5479.  A suggestion  has  been  made  to  form  a syndi- 
cate of  the  tenant  purchasers.  Those  men  are  mostly 
in  the  upper  waters,  and  can  you  tell  me  if  such  a 
syndicate  would  include  the  poachers? — No,  I think 
not.  I think  if  men  who  own  the  frontage  joined  a 
syndicate  of  that  sort,  their  neighbours,  if  they  were 
inclined  to  play  unfairly,  would  make  them  pay  for  it, 
for  their  own  benefit.  You  see,  if  a syndicate  is 
formed,  the  probability  is  that  the  rents  would  be  paid 
by  those  men  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fishing,  and 
if  the  fishing  was  deteriorated,  naturally  the  rod  men 
would  keep  away  from  the  place,  and  the  syndicate 
would  have  to  chuck  the  thing  up;  so  they  would  have 
to  preserve  it  for  their  own  benefit. 

5480.  Yes,  and  since  there  are  such  a very  large 
number  of  tenant  purchasers? — I don’t  think  there  is 
such  a very  large  number. 

5481.  You  think  not? — I think  not. 

5482.  About  how  many? — I don’t  know  very  much 
about  the  upper  waters,  but  between  Inistioge  and 
Mount  Juliet  it  is  all  practically  preserved,  with  the 
exception  of  a couple  of  miles.  I believe  some  people 
sold  and  reserved  their  rights,  in  some  cases,  between 
me  and  Mount  Juliet.  I believe  the  rights  have  all 
been  reserved  except,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  cases 
between  Inistioge  and  Mount  Juliet,  that  is,  nine  or  ten 
miles  of  river  is  all  practically  reserved.  Lord  Ormonde 
sold  and  reserved  all  his  rights,  and  Lord  Rathdonnell 
sold  and  reserved  his  rights,  and  Colonel  Marsh  sold 
and  reserved  his  rights ; and  all  that  water  is  netted 
and  poached ; and  was  fished  at  five  o’clock  last  Sunday 
evening  in  broad  daylight.  That  is  a positive  fact. 


5483.  You  say  you  have  four  men,  but,  if  the  poach- 
ing is  so  public  as  this,  I don’t  know  what  sort  of  a 
head  man  you  have  got.  Is  there  a head  man? — 
Witness — A head  water  bailiff? 

5484.  Yes? — There  is. 

5485.  Is  he  here? — He  spends  a great  deal  of  his 
time  in  shooting  game. 

5486.  Shooting  game? — Shooting  game,  and  I have 
reported  him  several  times  for  shooting  game  and  for 
insobriety  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  I have 
seen  that  man  blind  drunk  in  the  streets  of  Kilkenny 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  reported  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  General  McCalmont  or 
any  gentleman  here  can  tell  you  he  regularly  goes 
through  the  country,  and  he  is  a convicted  poacher, 
and  has  been  prosecuted  and  fined  at  Petty  Sessions 
for  shooting. 

5487.  Who  appoints  him,  and  who  pays  him? — He 
is  paid  by  the  Board. 

5488.  He  is  a most  valuable  official? — Most  valuable. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5489.  They  pay  him?— Yes. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

5490.  I was  going  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the 
netting  of  the  river,  would  you  have  any  opinion  as 
to  where  netting  might  cease,  so  that  a proportion  of 
every  run  of  fish  that  enters  the  river  might  be  able 
to  ascend  to  the  higher  waters? — Well,  I am  afraid 
that  I am  not  a very  good  witness  to  ask,  because  I 
have  been  so  opposed  to  net  fishing  on  any  part  of  the 
fresh  water  that  I am  afraid  I am  rather  biassed. 

5491.  Then  you  would  probably  agree  with  me  in 
the  proposition  that  I am  suggesting.  So  much  has 
been  done  in  other  localities  in  the  way  of  taking  off 
nets  with  the  result  of  an  enormous  increase  in  value 
to  all  in  the  district,  not  only  to  those  above  but  also 
to  those  netting,  that  I was  wondering  whether  or  not 
you  could  form  an  opinion  as  to  where  a point  might 
be  fixed  above  which  netting  might  with  great  advan- 
tage cease,  the  point  to  be  such  as  to  permit  a pro- 
portion of  every  run  of  fish  to  get  through  to  the 
upper  waters? — Yes,  but  unfortunately  under  existing 
circumstances,  if  fish  were  allowed  to  go  to  a certain 
point,  these  men  who  are  allowed  to  fish  further  up 
would  sweep  down  and  take  them. 

5492.  Yes,  I think  that  is  so  owing  to  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  your  district  just  now,  but  I am  trying  to 
imagine  it  in  more  palmy  days.  However,  it  would  be 
better,  perhaps,  not  to  press  that  point. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5493.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  in  most  cases 
where  there  had  been  sales  under  the  Land  Acts  the 
landlords  had  reserved  their  sporting  rights? — Yes, 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  river.  I can’t  say  much  about 
the  upper  part. 

5494.  Would  you  say  from  Thomastown  or  Kilkenny 
down?— From  Bennett’s  Bridge  down  a great  deal  of 
water  is  preserved. 

5495.  Now,  does  the  result  of  that  incline  you  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a sound  thing  to  separate  the  owner- 
ship and  the  sporting  rights? — Oh,  I can’t  say  that. 
In  many  cases  the  sporting  rights  have  all  been  re- 
served— that  is,  the  shooting  and  fishing  have  been 
reserved — but  unfortunately  they  are  left  there  in  many 
cases.  The  landlord  does  nothing  to  preserve  them 
though  he  has  reserved  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
anyone  may  enjoy  them. 

5496.  Assuming  that  those  fishing  rights  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
occupying  owners  of  the  banks,  don’t  you  think  pre- 
servation might  be  easier  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time? — No;  I would  not  say  so. 

5497.  You  don’t  think  so? — I would  not  say  so. 

5498.  At  the  present  time  you  mean  you  cannot  get 
up  a combination  of  the  riparian  occupying  owners 
because  they  are  not  keen  on  fishing? — No,  I think  not. 

5499.  And  you  don’t  think  the  fishing  would  be 
better  in  your  locality  if  you  had  the  riparian  owners 
along  tho  banks  interested  in  it? — I am  afraid  that 
in  many  cases  they  would  allow  their  friends  to  fish. 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

5500.  Even  if  they  were  losing  money  by  doing  so? — 
It  is  very  hard  to  rub  that  sort  of  thing  into  the  minds 
of  a lot  of  fellows  in  this  country. 

5501.  It  has  been  rubbed  in  in  other  places.  You  are 
yourself  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators? — 
Ex-ojjicio,  yes. 

5502.  You  are  not  an  elected  member? — Ex-officio 
now.  I am  not  elected  now. 

5503.  Does  that  Board  ever  meet? — Yes. 

5504.  Do  you  sit  on  it  when  it  meets? — I have  not 
sat  on  it  for  years. 

5505.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
sit  on  it  and  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  people 
you  live  amongst? — I gave  up  attending  the  Board  as 
absolutely  useless. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5506.  How  was  that? — I found  that  I made  sugges- 
tions and  they  were  thrown  overboard,  and  people 
didn’t  seem  inclined  to  follow  my  ideas. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

5507.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  about  a re- 
form of  the  Board  of  Conservators,  or  have  you 
thought  of  it? — No;  we  have  some  very  sound  men  on 
our  Board,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  some  of  those 
parties  to  work. 

5508.  Tell  us  how  the  Board  is  composed? — Witness 
— How  do  you  mean  composed? 

5509.  Who  elects  them? — The  licensed  fishermen, 
that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  pay  the  licence  duty. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5510.  You  are  an  ex-officio  member? — Yes. 

5511.  How  many  members  arc  there  cx-officio? — I 
could  not  tell  you.  A good  many. 

Mr.  Calderwo'od. 

5512.  How  many  elected  members? — That  I cannot 
tell  you. 

5513.  A gentleman  present. — Three  elected  members. 


Colonel  Meuvyn  de  Montmorency,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5514.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  neighbour- 
hood?— I have  known  this  river  for  about  thirty-five 
years. 

5515.  You  lived  here? — Not  all  that  time;  I was  iu 
the  army ; but  I have  been  fishing  on  and  off  for 
thirty-five  years. 

5516.  And  you  know  the  river? — I know  the  river 
intimately;  I may  say  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dinan  to 
the  tidal  water. 

5517.  What  length  of  river  would  that  be? — About 
twenty-five  miles. 

5518.  Are  you  a Conservator? — Ex-officio. 

5519.  Do  you  attend  the  Board? — No,  I do  not. 

5520.  Why? — It  is  not  worth  my  while. 

5521.  Have  you  a high  opinion  of  the  fishing  of  the 
Nore? — The  finest  river  iu  the  world.  There  is  a run 
of  salmon  since  the  1st  of  January,  and  they  are  coming 
up  still. 

5522.  And  if  reasonable  steps  were  taken  to  preserve 
it  you  think  it  would  be  a very  valuable  property? — 
Oh,  very  valuable. 

5523.  Now,  have  you  noticed  whether  it  has  been 
getting  better  or  worse? — Getting  worse.  Last  year 
was  a good  year,  an  exceptional  year.  But  you  cannot 
judge  by  last  year.  That  was  quite  an  exceptional 

5524.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  deterioration? — 
Over-netting ; and  poaching  and  nettiug  in  the  spawn- 
ing season. 

5525.  Netting  in  the  fresh  water? — The  netting  iu  the 
fresh  water,  and  in  the  spawning  season.  They  net 
the  fish  going  up  to  spawn. 

5526.  And  we  have  heard  from  the  last  witness  about 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  poaching  that  goes  on. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? — Absolutely.  In  fact,  I may 
say  that  very  little  or  no  snap  net  fishing  goes  on 
in  this  river  during  the  legal  time,  which  is  six  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening.  No  nets  fish  at  all 
during  that  time,  or  practically  no  nets.  They  all  fish 
at  night. 

5527.  Are  there  any  prosecutions  for  this  illegal  fish- 
ing?— Occasionally  there  is  one  brought  forward  by  the 
head  water  bailiff. 

5528.  And  what  happens? — Well,  there  is  a fine,  and 
there  is  a memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  it  is 
reduced,  perhaps,  to  5s. 

5529.  Then  the  fine  has  no  deterrent  effect  at  all? — 
None  whatever,  they  fish  all  the  harder  to  make  up 
the  fine. 

5530.  Well,  it  comes  mainly  to  a question  of  money 
in  the  end? — If  you  want  to  have  it  properly  preserved 
there  is  only  one  way  of  preserving  it. 

5531.  What  is  that? — The  Constabulary. 

5532.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  where 
the  money  could  be  got  from? — Witness — What  money? 

5533.  Money  for  payment.  Of  course,  I apprehend 
that  you  mean  that  the  constable  who  catches  a man 
and  prosecutes  him  should  get  something  for  it,  as  lie 
has  to  stay  up  all  night? — Oh,  I think  he  should  get 


Mi-.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
something,  but  still  I think  the  law  should  be  main- 
tamed  on  the  river  as  well  as  on  the  road.  The  law 
of  the  land  is  broken  by  illegal  fishing,  and  I don't  see 
"'hy  it  should  be  broken  on  the  river  any  more  than 
on  the  road. 

5534.  Perhaps  your  observation  is  too  wide.  It 
would  apply  iu  the  case  of  the  preservation  of  grouse 
or  partridge? — Oh,  yes,  that  is  another  thing. 

5535.  But  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  the  con- 
stable watching  the  poacher  would  be  out  all  night? — 
Well,  I would  give  him  portion  of  the  fine,  say,  half 
the  fine.  They  would  not  get  much  after  a short  time, 
because  the  illegal  fishing  would  cease. 

5536.  You  think  that  method  would  be  effective? — 
Oh,  absolutely. 

5537.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  trout  fishing? — 
Yes,  I have. 

5538.  Well,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  trout  fishing 
here? — It  is  a very  fine  trout  river,  but  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  netting  done  on  the  weirs, 
especially  in  the  lower  waters. 

5539.  At  the  weirs? — Yes:  by  nets  that  they  call 
locally  “ twaning  ” nets,  worked  by  two  poles  and  a 
net  placed  up  against  the  weir  and  worked  down  each 
side,  and  they  sweep  out  every  fish  along  the  weir. 

5540.  That  is  not  what  they  call  a drum  net? — Oh, 
no ; a drum  net  is  quite  a different  thing. 

5541.  Do  you  approve  of  putting  a small  duty  on 
the  trout  fisher? — I do. 

5542.  That  is,  that  he  should  take  out  a licence? — I 
think  any  sportsman  would  pay  10s.  or  so  for  the 
pleasure  of  capturing  trout. 

5543.  Do  you  think  that  would  bring  iu  a good 
deal? — I think  it  would. 

5544.  Ten  shillings  a year  is  a high  figure? — Well, 
make  it  less. 

5545.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? — I 
think  the  working  of  the  net  is  most  excessive. 

5546.  What  net? — The  tidal  net  at  Inistioge.  1 
would  suggest  that  a by-law  should  be  made. 

5547.  That  is  Mr.  Tighe’s  net? — Yes.  I would  sug- 
gest that  a by-law  should  be  made  to  limit  the  working 
of  the  net  to  three  days  a week. 

5548.  But,  you  see,  that  is  legal,  and  cannot  be 
prevented? — Anything  can  be  done  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

5549.  You  cannot,  as  yet,  take  away  a private  right? 
— But  there  is  no  river  in  the  world  netted  like  this 
river,  on  both  tidal  water  and  fresh  water ; and  they 
go  where  they  like.  Nobody  stops  them.  They  do 
what  they  like.  They  net  all  night.  They  never  net,  as 
I said  before,  by  day,  during  the  legal  time.  It  is  not 
worth  their  while. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5550.  Surely  the  very  first  body  to  interfere  with  that 
sort  of  thing  is  the  Conservators? — But  they  are  useless; 
they  have  no  power.  A Conservator  can  do  nothing 
by  stating  his  opinion.  He  can’t  carry  out  his  idea. 
It  is  impossible. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

5551.  They  could  make  representations  to  other 
public  bodies,  they  could  bring  the  case  to  the  Fishery 
Commission? — I don’t  think  that  would  help  them 
much. 

5552.  Would  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the 
Board  o£  Conservators  that  might  affect  the  river— you 
know  you  are  a Conservator  and  you  never  attend? — 
No,  because  I find  it  is  no  good  my  attending. 

5553.  How  did  you  find  that  out? — I don’t  think  it 
is  right  to  have  as  a Conservator  a member  of  a fishing 
crew,  a snap-net  crew.  That  happens  on  this  river. 

5554.  That  is  one  improvement  that  you  would  make 
in  the  Board? — I don’t  think  it  is  a right  thing,  but 
they  are  elected  properly.  You  can’t  stop  the  election. 

5555.  That  is  one  improvement.  Perhaps  another 
would  be  that  members  should  attend  regularly,  I 
suppose? — You  would  have  to  have  a very  large  staff 
of  bailiffs  before  you  could  do  anything  in  this  river. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5556.  I don’t  see  what  your  objection  is  to  a man 
fishing  legally  with  a snap  net — why  that  man  should 
not  be  a Conservator? — I maintain  that  there  is  no 
snap-net  fishing  legally  of  any  value. 

5557.  If  he  fishes  legally,  why  should  he  not  be  a 
conservator? — There  would  be  no  objection  if  he  fished 


5558.  Would  you  propose  that  no  angler  should  be  a 
conservator? — No,  certainly  not,  because  I think  the 
anglers  have  an  interest  in  the  river  for  everybody ; 
that  is,  the  rod  men  have;  but  I think  the  net  men 
have  an  interest  in  the  river  only'  for  themselves. 


Mr.  Green. 

5559.  An  angler  is  never  a poacher,  and  a net  man 
is  always  a poacher,  according  to  your  theory? — I do 
not  say  that— I don’t  tliink  an  angler  will  go  and 
poach.  I don’t  think  a respectable  angler  will  go  and 
stroke-haul  or  do  anything  like  that. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5560.  “ Respectable  ” is  a qualification? — Well,  1 
think  the  majority  of  rod  men  are  respectable,  and 
they  fisli  in  a sporting  manlier,  and  I would  like  to 
see  all  fishing  with  the  rod. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

5561.  Am  I wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Board  of 
Conservators  has  power  to  provide  for  a reduction  of 
netting — oould  they  not  secure  a by-law  for  reduction 
of  netting?^ — It  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

5562.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  power? — I do  not. 

5563.  Do  you  know  of  an  application  ever  having 
been  made  to  the  Fishery  Commissioners  in  Dublin 
for  a reduction  of  netting? — Witness — Do  you  mean 
for  a reduction  of  the  number  of  crews  working? 

5564.  Yes.  I rather  think  that  a great  deal  could 
be  done  by  the  Board  of  Conservators  along  perfectly 
legal  and  proper  lines  to  reach  your  difficulty,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  ally  attempts  have  been  made 
legally  to  do  so? — That  attempt  has  never  been  made. 
I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing.  I think  the 
licence  for  net  men  is  absurd.  A rod  man  pays  one 
pound.  One  crew  of  four  men  pay  30s.  They  take 
about  50  salmon  to  every  one  taken  by  the  rod  man. 
I don’t  think  that  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Tighe,  examined. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 


5565.  I suppose  you  have  been  living  here  all  your 
life? — Well,  1 have  been  only  living  here  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

5566.  And  do  you  tliink  the  river  is  getting  better 
or  worse  as  regards  the  fishing? — Well,  I don’t  think 
it  is  getting  worse  from  what  I hear  of  my  net,  what- 
ever it  may  be  as  regards  rod  fishing. 

5567.  As  far  as  your  net  is  concerned,  it  is  as  good 
as  ever? — I say  it  is  not  getting  worse.  There  has 
been  a good  year  this  year.  I have  not  got  the  details 
exactly. 

5568.  Well,  you  have  established  your  right  to  have 
this  net  there? — Yes. 

5569.  And,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  legal  and  can- 
not be  interfered  with.  Do  you  think  that  anything 
lias  happened  by  reason  of  the  change  of  proprietorship 
in  the  upper  river  to  impair  the  fishing  generally? — 
Well,  it  has  not  come  under  my  notice  in  the  tidal 
waters,  whatever  I have  heard. 

5570.  You  have  heard  the  evidence,  or  some  of  the 
evidence,  given  to-day,  about  the  open  poaching  that 
goes  on  ? — Yes. 

5571.  Is  that  so? — Well,  that  I believe. 

5572.  Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest  that  would 
be  useful  to  preserve  the  tidal  fishery? — Well,  I have 
brought  three  or  four  suggestions  in  my  head  which  I 
wish  to  give. 

5573.  Then  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  them? — Well, 
one  is  that  I think  more  of  the  money  and  time  should 
bo  spent  in  preserving  the  yearly  close  season  instead 
qf  the  weekly  close  season.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
energies  of  the  Conservators  are  devoted  to  protecting 
the  weekly  close  season,  and  the  yearly  close  season 
does  not  get  very  much  protection,  that  is  to  say,  the 
spawning  fish  get  killed.  Another  suggestion  I had 
was  that  the  nets  on  the  river  should  all  be  numbered 
like  carriages  on  roads,  with  the  proprietors’  names 
on  them. 

5574.  .So  that  if  a man  was  seen  fishing  at  an  illegal 
time  it  would  be  possible  to  get  at  the  number,  like 
the  number  on  a motor  'car?— Exactly.  And  the  third 
suggestion  I had  was  as  regards  the  composition  of 
those  Boards  of  Conservators. 

5575.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  something  from  you 
about  that?— I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not  attended 


as  often  as  I might  have,  partly  because  I was  away, 
and  when  I did  so  there  was  not  any  important  matter 
on;  but  it  did  seem  to  me,  when  I did  attend,  that  it 
was  wrong  on  the  face  of  it  that  a discharged  bailiff, 
an  ex-bailiff,  should  be  able  to  sit  as  a member. 

5576.  A discharged  bailiff? — That  happened  the 
last  time  I was  there. 

5577.  What  was  he  discharged  for? — I think  for 
general  incompetence. 

5578.  And  he  was  elected? — He  was  elected  a 
member. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5579.  The  more  we'  learn  about  this  Board  of  Con- 
servators here  the  more  amazing  it  appears  to  be? — 
That  is  the  fact.  As  regards  my  own  matters,  I have 
a hatchery.  When  I established  this  fishery  of  mine  I 
thought  I ought  to  do  something  to  put  in  fish  when  1 
took  them  out,  and  I put  up  a hatchery  at  my  own 
expense,  which  I work  at  my  own  expense,  but  it 
is  not  profitable,  for  everyone  poaches  as  much 
as  he  can,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  catch 
enough  fish  to  fill  the  hatchery.  Some  of  my  employes 
here  will  tell  you  the  details  of  it.  Of  late  years  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  themselves  have  helped  us  by 
putting  up  weirs.  It  cost  us  £5  a thousand  to  import 
fish  from  Scotland  or  Norway,  and  I can’t  help  think- 
ing that  that  might  be  done  at  the  public  expense. 
At  any  rate,  it  should  not  fall  on  me,  because  although 
I put  up  the  hatchery  and  fill  it  as  much  as  I can,  and 
all  that,  to  go  and  spend  £40  or  £50  in  buying  Scotch 
or  Norweigian  ova  would  be  rather  hard  on  me. 

5580.  You  think  that  the  mixture  of  foreign  fish 
would  improve  the  breed? — Yes.  And  I have  a small 
bit  on  the  Slaney,  and  there  is  one  of  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers that  lias  the  sporting  rights,  and  T believe  it 
works  very  well. 

5581.  What  docs  he  do  with  it? — He  lets  it  to  Mr. 
Pack  Beresford. 

5582.  Mr.  Pack  Beresford  fishes  it? — Yes. 

5583.  He  pays  a rent? — Yes. 

5584.  Has  he  both  sides  of  the  river  or  only  one? — 
I think  ho  has  only  one  side  of  the  river. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

5685.  Where  is  the  bit  on  the  Slaney? — Just  near 
Clonegal,  near  where  a little  river  called  Derry  runs, 
eight  miles  above  Newtownbarry,  or  perhaps  six  miles. 
Going  from  here  you  go  through  Myshall  to  it.  _ 

5586.  Would  you  be  willing,  if  you  were  compensated 
for  this  valuable  right  you  have  in  this  legal  net — if 
you  were  amply  compensated — to  abolish  that  net? — 
Certainly,  if  it  was  amply  compensated. 

5587.  It  is  a very  valuable  right? — It  is  a very  valu- 
able right,  and  it  cost  a great  deal  of  money,  not  only 
in  the  law-suit  by  which  I established  it,  but  I should 
like  to  say  to  the  Committee  that  although  I know  a 
good  many  people  say  it  does  a good  deal  of  harm,  it 
does  good  in  this  way,  perhaps,  that  I am  able  to  get 
that  part  of  the  river  fished  legally,  if  you  understand, 
because  if  anybody  fishes  at  night,  or  in  the  close  time 
or  anything,  in  my  several  fishery,  I can  withdraw 
their  licence.  I allow  a certain  number  of  crews  to 
fish  in  a portion  of  the  several  fishery  by  my  permis- 
sion, and  of  course  that  could  be  withdrawn.  In 
fact  once  a crew  was  detected  and  its  licence  was  with- 
drawn, which,  of  course,  is  a very  much  simpler  process 
than  a prosecution. 

5588.  I believe  you  are  the  only  legal  net  fisher  on 
the  whole  river? — I think  I can  see  nothing  illegal  in 
my  several  fishery, 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

5589.  How  far  does  your  fishery  extend? — Four  miles 
below  Inistioge. 

5590.  Is  it  entirely  on  the  tidal  way? — Entirely  on 
the  tideway.  There  is  a mark  which  everyone  knows. 

5591.  You  cannot  really  interfere  with  the  legal  or 
illegal  fishing  of  the  fresh  water  portion  at  all? — No. 

Mr.  Galderwood. 

5592.  I am  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  fishing  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
kind  of  fishing  it  is  that  you  carry  on? — There  is  a 
seine  net  (that  is  the  principal  thing)  and  a weir. 
There  is  a weir  just  below  Inistioge  Bridge. 

5593.  Do  you  mean  with  boxes  and  cribs? — A weir 
which  stands  out  across,  and  there  is  a King's  Gap. 

5594.  And  traps? — And  a trap.  There  were  two, 
and  one  was  taken  away  in  1863  by  the  Commissioners, 
three  miles  below. 

5595.  It  is  what  we  call  cruive  fishing  in  Scotland? — 
We  call  it  a weir.  The  weir  catches  very  little  in 
proportion  to  the  net.  Somehow  or  other  the  King’s 
Gap  seems  to  have  shifted  the  course  of  the  river  away 
from  the  weir. 

5596.  And  then  you  have  a sweep  net?— Then  I have 
a sweep  net. 

5597.  And  that  does  most  of  the  fishing? — That  does 
most  of  the  fishing;  with  the  tide. 


Mn.  George  Butler,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5598.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Well,  I used  to  fish 
formerly.  I only  fish  for  trout  now. 

5599.  You  live  here? — I live  in  Bennett’s  Bridge. 

5600.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  river? — Yes,  I 
have  known  it  all  my  life. 

6601.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  about  the 
extent  of  the  poaching  that  js  going  on? — Yes,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  it. 

5602.  You  corroborate  it? — Yes.  They  go  out  the 
same  as  any  workman  goes  out  to  liis  daily  work. 
They  go  out  in  the  evening  to  fish  at  night. 

5603.  And  there  is  no  interference? — No  interference 
whatever. 

5604.  Are  you  a Conservator  yourself? — No,  I used 
to  be  years  ago.  I was  the  only  one  who  attended  of 
the  cx-officio  Conservators  at  that  time.  I have  not 
taken  out  a licence  for  some  years. 

5605.  And  you  confine  yourself  to  trout  fishing? — I 
confine  myself  to  trout  fishing. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5606.  Do  vou  fish  for  trout  at  night? — Very  often 
I do. 

5607.  And  you  see  poaching  going  on  all  round  you? 
— Well,  they  don't  go  out  till  later,  except  in  the  spring 
months.  I think  they  avoid  where  we  are  trout  fishing 
till  later.  In  the  spring  months  often  on  Sunday 
evenings  I see  them  going  down  to  fish — on  the  Sunday 
evenings  very  often,  and  Saturday  evenings,  which  arc 
the  close  time. 

5608.  Bennett’s  Bridge  is  the  place  you  speak  of? — 
I think  there  are  four  or  five  crews  there,  licensed 
crews,  and  the  head  water  bailiff  rented  a portion  of  the 
river,  at  least  he  thought  lie  had  the  rights  of  renting 
it,  blit  the  property  was  sold  to  the  tenants  and  there 
was  a dispute  about  it.  The  head  water  bailiff  rented 
the  imaginary  rights  from  the  mortgagees  and  sub-let  it 
io  the  net-men,  and  then  when  another  crew  went  to 
fish  there  he  summoned  the  other  crew  for  fishiug 
without,  written  permission,  but  he  couldn't  establish 
his  case  at;  all.  He  did  that  at  the  expense  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators,  I believe.  He  used  his  rights 
as  water  bailiff  to.  protect  his  own  fishery. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5609.  Now,  as  a trout  fisherman,  do  you  think  that 
the  general  body  of  trout  fishers  would  object  to  a small 
tax  or  a small  licence? — Well,  they  might.  It  would 
be  very  hard  to  say.  There  is  a very  large  number 
of  trout  fishers;  but  I think  a small  tax  would  be  a 
very  good  thing. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — 'Continued. 

5610.  What  kind  of  men  are  they? — Oh,  poor  meti. 
In  the  summer  evenings  they  all  go  out  to  fish,  and 
there  are  a good  many  others  besides  who  could  not 
well  afford  to  pay  much. 

5611.  Would  you  say  5s.  or  half-a-erown? — Well, 
half-a-erown  would  bring  in  more  money,  perhaps,  than 
five  shillings. 

5612.  And  do  you  think  that,  in  return  for  the  advan- 
tage you  would  get  by  having  more  fish,  that  would 
not  be  objected  to? — Well,  it  might  be.  When  you 
say  it  would  not  be  objected  to  you  must  remember 
that  these  people  are  fishing  there  without  paying 
anything. 

. , Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5613.  What  would  you  call  a good  day’s  fishing? — 
Well,  the  best  I have  had  myself  is  30  trout  in  a day, 
and  I have  often  got  20  in  an  evening. 

5614.  What  weight? — They  would  average  about  half- 
a-pouud. 

5615.  Pink  in  the  flesh? — Yes,  a good  number  of 
them  are  pink.  There  are  a great  many  white. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5616.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  that  has 
not  been  made  already  by  any  of  the  other  witnesses? — 
Well,  I think,  down  in  the  tide-way  drift  nets  pay  a 
very  small  licence  in  proportion  to  the  fish  they  catch. 
I may  not  be  quite  right,  but  I understand  that  they 
pay  only  13  for  a drift  net,  and  they  may  catch  70 
or  80  salmon  in  a week;  so  I think  they  should  be 
made  to  pay  more. 

5617.  How  much  do  you  think  the  amount  should  be 
raised  to? — Well,  about  T10  or  more.  I think  that, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  sufficient,  but  I could  not  say. 
And  I think  that  at  some  portions,  as  at  Carrigcloney, 
below  New  Ross,  which  is  not  a very  wide  part  of  the 
river,  the  nets  over-lap. 

561,8.  Do  you  think  that  if  Ibis  money  was  spent  on 
the  higher  reaches,  that  is  the  spawning  beds,  it 
would  increase  their  property  out  of  all  proportion  to 
(he  increase  of  their  licences? — I don’t  know  whether 
they  Would  altogether  fall  in  with  that,  but,  un- 
doubtedly, if  the  upper  water  is  preserved  they  would 
have  more  fish  down  there.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  I think  Mr.  Tighe  said  too  much  money 
was  spent  in  preserving  the  weekly  close  season.  Well, 
I think,  if  they  did  not  preserve  the  weekly  close  season 
people  would  become  indifferent  to  preservation  at  all — 
the  rod  fishermen  I mean.  If,  it  was  all  given  to  the 
spawning  beds,  of  course  it  would  do  Mr.  Tighe  a 
great  deal  of  good,  but  I think  the  anglers  on  the  river 
would  like  to  have  the  weekly  close  lime  preserved. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5619.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Conservators? — Well, 
I think  if  the  ex-officio  members  attended  the  meet- 
ings, and  made  a point  of  attending  regularly,  they 
would  have  pretty  good  powers. 

5620.  So  one  would  think,  but  some  say  it  is  not 
worth  their  while  to  attend? — But  I think  if  they  ail 
made  a point  of  attending  they  could  do  a great  lot 
of  good. 

5621.  Is  there  any  class  you  would  exclude? — I don’t 
think  you  could  exclude  anybody  from  being  on  the 
Board,  if  elected.  I don’t  see  how  you  could. 

5622.  Would  you  like  to  exclude  a convicted 
poacher? — Oh,  certainly,  if  he  is  convicted  I think  ho 
ought  to  be  excluded;  or  a dismissed  bailiff  should 
be  excluded;  but  the  present  bailiffs  are  quite 
insufficient,  even  if  they  were  good  bailiffs.  The  num- 
bers are  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  extent  of  river. 
I am  not  certain  of  the  number  of  the  bailiffs,  but  it 
would  take  three  men  or  more  to  catch  one  crew,  for 
they  are  all  disguised.  The  boats  at  present  are  all 
numbered,  but  they  put  a bag  over  the  number,  and 
you  couldn’t  identify  the  boats;  and,  I believe,  if  you 
did  identify  the  boats,  you  couldn’t  prosecute  unless 
you  could  identify  the  men. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5623.  Identification  of  the  boat  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient?— I don’t  think  it  is  sufficient.  I think  you 
want  more  bailiffs  to  catch  the  men.  Up  in  the 
Ballyragget  district  I believe  some  of  the  farmers  who 
purchased  out  their  rights  there  are  letting  the  fishing 
to  rod  fishermen. 

5624.  Do  you  know  what  those  farmers  are  getting 
for  the  fishing? — Well,  I think  they  are  only  getting 
three  or  four  pounds  each  for  it  at  present. 

5625.  And  is  there  poaching  going  on  all  the  time? — 
Well,  there  are  nets  up  in  the  district.  I don’t  know' 
much  about  the  nets  in  that  part  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Green. 

5626.  That  is  above  Kilkenny? — Between  Bally- 
ragget and  Kilkenny.  There  are  only  two  or  three  who 
have  purchased  out  their  rights  at  Bennett’s  Bridge, 
and  it  is  netted  and  it  is  not  worth  anything  at 
present.  No  one  would  give  anything  for  the  fishing.' 
On  the  opposite  property,  Lord  Bellow’s  property,  it  is 
all  reserved  to  him  for  his  life,  and  it  is  not  preserved 
in  any  way.  The  water  bailiff’s  crew  used  to  fish  a 
piece  of  the  river,  and  if  anybody  fished  that  piece 
he  summoned  them,  and  if  his  crew  fished  the  other 
side  he  took  no  notice  of  it. 

5627.  Is  it  opposite  Johnstown? — It  is  between 
Mount  Juliet  and  Bennett’s  Bridge. 

5628.  Would  that  place  that  you  speak  of,  if  pre- 
served, become  a valuable  salmon-fishing  place? — Oh, 
well  it  would  be  very  valuable  indeed.  The  fishing 
there  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  at  Mount  Juliet. 
It  is  more  valuable  to  fish  than  any  other  part  of  the 
river.  It  has  a very  smooth  bottom,  with  long,  still 
pools,  and  there  are  good  streams  on  it. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

5629.  So  that  a very  valuable  fishing  is  practically 
being  wasted  now? — Quite  so. 

5630.  It  would  bring  in  money? — It  would  bring  in 
money  to  the  riparian  owners,  but  at  present  it  is 
worthless. 

5631.  Have  you  any  idea  of  about  how  much  those 
cot-men  make? — Well,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  tell. 
I know  one  crew  (I  think  it  is  the  only  crew  that  fish 
at  legal  hours)  that  in  the  opening  of  the  season  with 
one  sweep  of  the  net  caught  over  ten  salmon,  which 
they  sold  for  over  £10. 

5632.  In  one  day? — With  one  sweep  of  the  net. 

5633.  They  just  came  upon  a school  of  them? — Yes. 
And  the  same  crew  later  on  in  the  year  caught  thirteen 
in  one  day,  and  forty  in  one  week;  and  they,  I am 
pretty  certain,  did  not  fish  at  illegal  hours. 

Mr.  Gwyn  n. 

5634.  Those  men  might  be  out  fishing  for  a week  or 
a fortnight  and  not  catch  anything? — Oh,  yes,  they 
might  be  fishing  for  a long  time  and  catch  nothing. 
That  is  not  an  average. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5635.  Do  Lord  Bellew’s  people  fish  by  night  as  well 
as  day,  or  do  they  fish  in  full  daylight? — Oh,  yes,  any- 
body that  likes  can  go  there  and  net  it.  I don’t  think 
any  of  his  tenants  net  it  at  all. 

5636.  Read  Water-Bailiff. — I wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Butler  a question  as  regards  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5637.  Let  me  know  what  it  is. 

5638.  Head  Water-Bailiff. — Is  he  aware  that  I was 
receiving  rent  from  this  special  crew  that  he  talked  of, 
for  over  thirty  years,  for  Major  Wemyss  and  Mrs. 
Wemyss,  whom  I was  doing  business  for? 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5639.  We  will  examine  yourself  on  that.  Witness — 
What  happened  was,  I believe,  that  ho  was  previously 
water-bailiff  on  the  Wemyss  estate,  and  he  was  receiv- 
ing this  money  from  them,  and  when  the  mortgagees 
got  possession  of  the  property  and  the  Wemyss  interest 
ceased  to  exist,  he  rented  it  from  the  Hand-in-Hand 
Company  and  sub-let  it  to  the  fishermen. 

5640.  Head  Water-Bailiff . — I did  not  sub-let  it,  your 
Lordship.  I handed  it  over.  Witness — I was  at  the 
Agent’s  Office  in  Dublin,  and  his  name  was  down  as 
the  tenant.  I went  to  Mr.  Pilkington,  the  agent  for 
the  Hand-in-Hand  Company,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Ireland,  the  head  water-bailiff,  was  down  as  the 
tenant. 

Mr.  J ustice  Ross. 

5641.  This  is  rather  outside  our  scope,  but  if  any- 
thing has  been  said  that  affects  a person  it  is  only  right 
that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining. 
Witness— It  is  quite  right  what  he  said,  that  he  had 
it  before  that. 

5642.  Head  Water-Bailiff. — And  I have  it  yet. 


Mr.  William  Cole;  Ireland,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5643.  How  long  have  you  been  bailiff  here? — I am 
head  water  bailiff  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

5644.  And  what  wages  do  you  get? — £4  a month. 

5645.  How  many  men  have  you  under  you? — I have 
two  under  me,  from  Inistiogue  to  Castletown. 

5646.  Do  you  think- that  is  a sufficient  staff?— Oh, 
not  at  all.  I had  a great  deal  more  men  before  that. 

5647.  When  was  the  number  of  men  diminished? — 
From  time  to  time  for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

5648.  And  now  you  have  only  two  under  you? — There 
are  only  two  under  me.  There  was  another  man  dur- 
ing the  dry  summer. 

5649.  What  have  you  been  able  to  do  in  the  way  of 
protecting  the  upper  waters?— Very  little. 

5650.  They  are  practically  unattended  to?— They 
ar®-  There  is  one  man  up  there,  and  one  man  by  him- 
self can  stop  no  poaching,  though  I have  several  times 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
done  it,  and  I can  refer  that  to  the  Secretary.  Was 
there  ever  a man  did  as  much  as  I did.  for  all  their 
time — was  there  ever  a man  that  did  as  much  as  I did 
in  my  position,  single-handed,  by  myself? 

5651.  Does  the  man  you  speak  of  get  the  assistance 
of  the  police  when  he  goes  out  at  night  ? — No. 

5652.  Does  he  ask  for  it? — Well,  if  he  asked  speci- 
ally for  it,  I believe  he  would  get  the  assistance. 

5653.  And  where  is  the  scene  of  your  operations?— 
Well,  I have  charge  from  Inistioge,  from  Colonel 
Hamilton’s  place,  up  to  Castletown,  in  consequence  of 
the  different  tributaries. 

5654.  And  are  you  able  to  do  anything  effective? — 1 
am,  your  lordship,  and  I can  call  upon  the  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Conservators  to  show  that. 

5655.  You  seem,  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  to  have 
150  miles  to  look  after  ? — I have. 
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7th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  William  Cole  Ireland — continued. 


[Kilkenny. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

5656.  And  what  is  the  use  of  one  man  on  150  miles? 
— Well,  it  is  nothing,  I may  say,  but  you  can  do  a 
little  sometimes  by  chance.  There  is  no  man  by  him- 
self, I need  not  say,  that  could  do  all,  though  I have 
captured  them  at  night  on  several  occasions,  and  have 
had  prosecutions  and  convictions  under  the  Fishery 
Acts  in  this  courthouse,  although  there  was  a state- 
ment made,  I understand,  before  I came  in,  different 
to  that.  I had  four  different  prosecutions  here  within 
the  past  few  months. 

5657.  And  did  you  succeed? — I did,  your  lordship, 
and  on  appeals  succeeded. 

5658.  But  the  poaching  appears  from  the  evidence 
to  be  so  open  and  so  monstrous  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  anything  that  has  been  done  has  had  the 
smallest  effect  in  protecting  the  fisheries.  What  is 
your  opinion  on  that?— I believe  the  little  that  is  done 
has  a great  effect. 

5659.  Could  the  state  of  this  river  be  possibly  worse 
than  it  is  at  present? — Oh,  undoubtedly  it  could,  be- 
cause they  could  openly  fish  only  they  are  afraid  of 
some  prosecution. 

5660.  But  don’t  they  openly? — They  do  not.  I see 
them  fishing  certainly. 

5661.  In  the  week-end  they  don’t  observe  the  close 
time?— Well,  very  little.  They  fish  in  the  weekly 
close  time. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5662.  Do  you  mean  in  the  fresh  water  or  the  tide? — 
I mean  in  the  fresh  water.  I have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  tidal  water.  From  that  down  to  Bennett’s  Bridge, 
that  is  my  district. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5663.  Then  you  say  that,  as  a general  rule,  they 
don’t  fish  at  illegal  times?— Oh,  they  do  fish  at 
illegal  times.  They  fish  at  night  time.  They  fish 
after  eight  o’clock.  They  do  that  regularly,  and 
though  I go  into  the  river  and  capture  them  in  the 
river,  it  is  very  hard. 

5664.  You  have  heard  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  last  witness,  and  you  wish  to  give  some  explana- 
tion?—I was  steward  and  manager  for  Major  Wemyss, 
and  had  a look  over  the  river  for  him  (he  had  private 
rights  on  two  or  three  miles  of  the  river)  for  twenty- 
hve  years  and  over  it,  till  the  property  went  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery  and  there  were  receivers  put  over 
it.  I was  at  that  time  head  water  bailiff.  As 
soon  as  Major  Wemyss’s  property  was  taken  out  of 
Major  \\  emyss  s hands  and  his  business  was  over  I was 
elected  as  head  water  bailiff,  and  I was  acting  all  this 
time  for  a crew  that  was  fishing,  as  long  as  my  memory 
S0®®,  that  is  over  50  years;  this  special  crew  was  an 
old  family  that  Major  Wemyss  had  a great  regard  for, 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
and  that  always  supplied  him  with  fish,  and  were 
fishing  this  certain  portion  and  had  liberty  to  fish  it, 
and  they  wore  paying  him  £10  a year  and  fish  for  the 
house.  When  the  thing  went  out  of  the  Major’s  hands 
they  asked  me  to  see  Mr.  Pilkington  or  the  agent  of 
the  property,  and  I went  to  him  and  he  said  he  would 
take  no  one  but  myself  as  tenant,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
the  £10  a year. 

Mr.  Green. 

5665.  As  tenant  of  the  fishing?— That  was  for  the 
fishing  for  this  special  crew,  and  they  paid  me  the 
£10  and  I used  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Pilkington,  In 
the  meantime  I told  Mr.  Butler  that  he  could  fish 
there  as  he  always  did,  and  he  said  he  was  not  fishing 
there,  but  I caught  him  fishing  there,  and  I made  him 
come  up  to  this  Court.  He  was  asked,  and  lie 
said  they  gave  him  leave,  and  they  denied  it  to  his 
face  that  they  did;  and  this  is  spite  to  me  by  Mr. 
Butler,  the  riparian  owner. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5666.  How  many  years  have  you  been  there  now? — I 
am  there  thirty  years. 

5667.  And  was  there  ever  any  complaint  against 
you?— Never  any  complaint  till  I fell  out  with  some  of 
these  local  gentlemen. 

5668.  Then  there  was  a complaint  after  that? — 
Nothing  of  this  sort.  I mean  that  I disobliged  some 
of  them  by  shooting  upon  where  I had  a perfect  right, 
and  I had  a £3  licence  in  my  pocket,  when  I was 
getting  a holiday. 

5669.  Surely,  if  you  are  head  keeper,  you  ought  not 
to  spend  your  time  in  shooting.  How  had  you  leisure? 
— I would  get  leave  of  absence.  I would  get  mv  holi- 
days, and  during  that  I would  shoot. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5670.  What  did  you  shoot? — I shoot  partridges  and 
pheasants,  where  I have  a perfect  right,  and  I don’t 
go  any  place  to  shoot,  without  having  perfect  leave 
and  liberty. 

5671.  And  who  gave  you  leave  to  shoot  pheasants? — 
The  tenants,  your  lordship,  the  riparian  owners  that 
have  their  lands  purchased  out.  I can  give  their  names 
if  you  wish. 

5672.  Oh,  we  are  not  going  into  that.  Witness — And 
gentlemen  that  haven’t  leave  there  are  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  of  this,  and  I see  them  at  present  going 
there  without  leave  on  those  tenants’  lands  where  a 
notice  was  put  up  that  the  place  was  preserved. 

5673.  I thiuk  we  have  heard  enough  of  this.  Wit- 
ness— I want  to  show  your  lordship  that  this  is  all 
spite. 


Major  Edward  C.  Hamilton,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

o674.  You  are  an  extensive  land  agent,  are  you  not 
- -I  am. 

5675.  Is  it  in  your  capacity  of  land  agent  that  yoi 
are  giving  evidence  or  as  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
““  resident  agent  on  Mr.  Tighe’s  estate. 

.)b7b.  How  long  have  you  known  this  river?— Ove 
twenty-five  years. 

o677.  And  have  you  the  same  good  opinion  of  tin 
river  as  a salmon  river  that  other  witnesses  havi 
expressed?— I have.  I believe  that  with  any  attemp 
at  preservation  it  would  be  about  the  best  river  in  tin 
united  Kingdom.  I mean  it  has  every  facility  fo 
being  so,  and  a large  number  of  fish,  as  I know  lia; 
been  caught  since  I have  been  at  Inistiogc,  even  th’ougl 
all^tlus  poaching  goes  on. 

5678.  Notwithstanding  all  this  poaching  there  ha: 
been  a considerable  number?— There  has  been  a ver- 
large  number  of  fish  going  up  every  vear. 

5679.  Do  you  attribute  any  falling  back  of  the  rive 
to  the  purchases  under  the  Land  Acts?— No,  not  ii 
the  immediate  district. 

o680.  It  is  not  appreciable?— No;  in  fact  not  suffi 
lent  land  has  passed  to  the  riparian  owners  to  maki 
practically  any  change. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

5681.  I think  you  practically  corroborate  the  evidence 
we  have  already  heard? — Quite. 

‘ 5682.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestions  to  make 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fishing? — Well,  one  sug- 
gestion that  I would  make  would  be  this.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  there  are  not  sufficient  bailiffs,  and  not 
bailiffs  of  the  right  sort,  on  the  river.  I would 
suggest  that  the  bailiffs  should  be  appointed  otherwise 
than  by  the  elected  Conservators. 

5683;  Who  do  you  suggest  should  appoint  them? — 
Well,  I think  the  Fishery  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  have  a voice  in  the  appointment 
of  head  bailiffs,  and  that  those  men  should  be  inde- 
pendent; that  they  should  have  regular  pay,  and  good 
pay,  and  be  treated  as  Civil  Servants,  and  get  pen- 
sions— in  fact,  that  they  should  be  out  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  fishery. 

5684.  Where  would  the  money  come  from? — I don’t 
see  why  there  should  not  be  a slight  increase  in  the 
licence  duty  on  nets.  Thirty  shillings  for  a crew  who 
perhaps  catch  £40  or  £50  worth  in  the  year  is  very 
small.  If  even  a 5s.  increase  was  put  on  them,  it 
would  harm  the  good  men  very  little,  and  it  would 
bring  in  more  funds. 
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Mr.  Justice  Moss — continued. 

5685.  Do  you  think  they  would  object?— They  would 
object  to  anything,  and  I think  it  would  only  reduce 
the.  number  of  poachers  perhaps ; but  I think  the  honest 
fisherman  would  very  gladly  pay  a slight  increase  of 
duty  if  lie  got  an  equivalent  for  it,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly would. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

5686.  E’ive  shillings  is  a very  small  increase? — I 
mentioned  that.  If  it  was  doubled  it  would  do  no 
harm. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5687.  And  you  think  the  very  men  that  would  pay 
it  would  be  benefited  to  a very  large  extent? — I am 
perfectly  certain  the  whole  river  would  benefit  as  far  as 
the.  capabilities  of  the  river  Nore  are  concerned. 

5688.  ‘Would  you  tell  . me  something  about  the  valua- 
tion of  the  Several  Fishery? — Witness — Do  you  meau 
to  say  Mr.  Tighe’s  Several  Fishery? 

5689.  Yes?  Witness — Do  you  mean  to  say  what  is 
the  average? 

5690.  What  is  the  valuation — the  actual  valuation 
for  taxation  purposes? — It  is  a very  small  sura. 

5691.  How  much? — It  is  very  nominal,  £25  or  some- 
thing. I can’t  answer  that  offhand,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  £25. 

5692.  Tell  me  how  it  is  collected,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  for  you,  being  the  agent,  yours  would  be  the 
hand  to  pay  it? — Oh,  yes,  I could  easily  tell  you  by 
reference  to  my  books.  It  is  not  a question  I was 
prepared  to  answer. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

5693.  About  how  many  fish  does  Mr.  Tighe  get  iu 
the  course  of  the  year  on  the  average? — I could  tell 
that  by  producing  my  books,  but  the  average  profit 
would  be  between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds. 

5694.  That  would  be  about  the  same  number  of  fish? 
— Well,  more  fish. 

5695.  Seven  hundred? — 700  or  800  fish. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5696.  Do  you  mean  the  net  profit  after  paying  all 
expenses? — No;  it  would  be  rather  less  than  that, 
about  £400. 

5697.  The  expenses  of  the  hatchery  are  considerable? 
— Taking  every  expense  out  of  it — including  hatchery. 

5698.  All  wages  of  the  men  that  work  the  nets  must 
be  paid? — Certainly. 

5699.  And  that  would  be  a considerable  outlay? — 
They  are  men  who  have  a regular  employment  on  the 
estate,  and  they  go  to  other  duties  as  soon  as  their 
season  is  over.  In  making  my  estimates  I always  put 
every  day’s  work  down  to  the  crew  when  they  are 
employed  elsewhere. 

5700.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
regards  the  river? — I believe,  myself,  that  very  great 
benefit  would  accrue  if  any  means  could  be  found  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  clubs  for  the  preservation 
of  salmon  in  the  river  by  the  riparian  owners  iu  the 
same  way  as  coursing  clubs  are  formed  which  are  of 
enormous  benefit  elsewhere.  In  fact,  I know,  from 
conversation  with  the  fishermen,  that  the  respectably 
farmers  who  are  purchasing  their  holdings  would  be 
very  much  inclined  to  go  iuto  any  movement  of  that 
sort,  and  the  result  might  be  of  great  use  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  river. 

5701.  You  think  that  could  be  done  if  there  was 
some  practical  person  to  take  it  up  and  go  round  them 
all? — It  would  be  very  easy  to  get  a few  men  to  come 
together,  and  if  any  inducements  were  given  "to  those 
people,  I am  sure  they  would  help  to  preserve  the 
river.  There  is  a strong  feeling  amongst  the  people 
of  coming  together  in  that  way  for  that  and  other 
purposes,  and  to  co-operate  together  for  their  imme- 
diate good.  There  is  a great  feeling  going  through 
the  country,  from  my  experience  everywhere  amongst 
the  larger  farmers,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
preserving  any  right  and  anything,  are  wanting  to 
come  together,  more  or  less. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

5702.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  have 
some  leader  like  the  parish  priest? — Oh,  it  would, 


Dr.  Maliaffy — continued. 

some  local  gentleman  or  some  priest,  not  necessarily 
a parish  priest,  but  someone  who,  locally,  would  take 
an  interest  in  the  movement,  and  you  could  easily  get 
men  to  join  together  and  preserve. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross .- 

5703.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  other  thau 
that  if  you  preserve  the  fishing,  not  only  would  it  he  a 
good  thing  to  have  an  increase  of  the  duty  that  the 
licensed  men  pay  now? — There,  should  be  regular 
stations  and  stands  by  which  they  could  be  recognised, 
which  would  make  the  work  of  the  bailiffs  infinitely 
less,  because  they  would  go  round  at  night,  and  if  a 
cot  is  away  from  the  station  or  stand  it  should  be 
accounted  for.  I may  mention  that  on  Mr.  Tighe’s 
several  fishery  it  is  one  of  the  obligations  on  everyone 
that  fishes  within  its  limits  that  they  shall  have  a 
certain  stand,  and  it  is  visited  at  unexpected  times, 
and  if  the  bailiff  finds  that  the  fisherman  is  not  there 
he  waits  till  he  catches  the  man  there,  when  he  has  to 
account  for  his  cot  being  away. 

5704.  I am  afraid  you  would  find  a difficulty  in  get- 
ting men  to  fish  in  a particular  place? — I don’t  think 
you  would  find  it  difficult  at  all.  They  all,  as  a rule, 
have  certain  places  where  they'  land  their  catch  in, 
and  if  those  places  were  registered  I believe  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  ride.  It  has 
bccii  my  experience,  that  there  is  really  no  difficulty 
about  it. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

5705.  A cot  does' not  travel  a long  distance? — No, 
they  only  go  a certain  distance. 

5706.  Not  more  than  half-a-mile,  perhaps? — No, 
only  a short  distance. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5707.  Mr.  Tighe  made  another  suggestion.  Mr. 
Tighe  made  a suggestion  about  using  the  hatchery  for 
putting  foreign  fish  into  the  river? — I believe  that  is 
a first-rate  suggestion,  and  when  I came  here  twenty- 
five  years  ago  a man  who  had  a weir  up  the  river 
turned  out  a large  number  of  Norwegian  liump-backed 
salmon  fry  into  the  river.  Well,  I recollect  catching 
them  iu  the  bag  net  over  and  over  again  for  a great 
number  of  years,  until  gradually  they  have  gone  out 
of  the  river. 

5708.  Do  you  think  the  new  blood  is  an  advantage? 
— -Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  the  fry  did  come  back  to 
that  river,  and  after  coming  back  they  were  bigger 
fish,  very  big  fish,  and  you  could  tell  the  breed  of  those 
fish  by  their  being  a very  broad  and  deep  fish,  with  a 
slight  hump  on  the  back.  They  were  pointed  out  to 
me  over  and  over  again  by  the  fishermen.  There  is 
one  other  thing  I wish  to  say.  If  you  started  and 
encouraged  those  clubs  in  any  way,  I would  give  them 
encouragement  that  I don’t  think  you  would  agree 
with.  To  encourage  the  honest  farmer — not  the 
poacher — to  fish  I would  change  the  hours,  and  instead 
of  having  them  from  from  six  to  eight  I would  have 
them  from  seven  a. m.  to  nine  p.m.  That  would  give  the 
farmer  time  to  fish  a certain  number  of  hours  during 
which  he  would  have  a chance  of  catching  fish.  At 
present  there  is  no  really  legal  cot  fishing  in  the  upper 
river,  because  they  can’t  catch  in  the  day  time  and  the 
men  are  away,  but  if  the  farmers  who  join  the  club 
should  be  allowed  as  a special  provision  to  fish  in  the 
altered  hours,  that  is  to  say,  seven  to  nine  instead  of 
six  to  eight  (it  is  the  poor  farmers  who  are  very 
much  interested  in  it)  they  would  on  their  part 
clear  their  banks  and  assist  the  rod  fishermen,  and 
also  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  streams.  I mean 
to  say  that  T was  thinking  in  my  mind  how,  if  you 
formed  a club  or  got  a club  together,  you  could  giro 
the  honest  farmer  an  inducement  to  join  it. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

5709.  Do  you  mean  rod-fishing  from  seven  a.m.  to 
nine  p.m.  ? — No,  net  fishing. 

5710.  And  a man  to  have  a net  of  his  own  ? — Where 
they  are  allowed  to  keep  a snap  net  in  water  where 
it  is  legal  to  fish  a snap  net,  I would  change  the  hours 
from  being  six  to  eight  into  seven  to  nine.  I know 
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myself  of  one  pool  a short  distance  above  Inistioge 
where,  there  is  heavy  gaffing  the  salmon  could  not 
go  up  this  year  very  well,  and  there  was  over  a 
hundred  pounds’  worth  of  fish  gaffed  and  illegally 
caught  by  night  fishing  in  one  pool.  I had  that  from 
a man  who  is  absolutely  reliable,  who  lives  on  the 
banks  higher  up,  and  is  one  of  the  interested  men  in 
the  river.  It  is  the  gaffing  that  does  the  mischief 
more  than  the  snap  net.  They  have  no  trouble.  They 
go  along  the  banks  and  the  fish  run  in,  and  the  gaff 
does  more  mischief  than  the  snap  net  in  the  upper 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5711.  I ask  you  if  the  snap  net  men  can  take  fish  in 
the  day  time? — Well,  in  the  first  place,  no  man  except  a 
poacher,  as  generally  a farmer  is  employed  at  his 
work,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  fish  will  see  the 
snap  net  and  go  back  and  avoid  it. 

5712.  But  assuming  they  work  at  it  in  the  day 
time? — In  the  deep  water;  but  still  there  is  very  little 
fishing  with  the  snap  net  in  the  day  time  on  the  upper 
river  now.  There  is  a certain  amount  in  the  deep 
water  down  by  Ross. 

5713.  I take  it  that  the  object  of  the. law  is  to  pre- 
tent net  fishing  in  light  water.  Do  you  think  it  would 
bo  well  to  extend  and  legalise  it? — I mean  to  say  that, 
as  a bad  alternative,  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
fishing  clubs,  it  would  be  a benefit  to  an  honest  fisher- 
man. I put  it  as  a bad  alternative.  I would  like  to 
see  net  fishing  stopped  in  the  upper  waters,  but  then 
you  would  have  gaffing  just  the  same.  I believe  the 
river  would  be  better  if  you  could  induce  a certain 
number  of  men  to  agree  to  certain  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  clubs,  and  made  this  an  inducement  to 
them  as  one  thing,  that  they  could  go  down  after  their 
work  and  have  their  couple  of  hours’  snap-net  fishing. 

5714.  Do  you  think  the  idea  of  co-operation  is  there? 
— I am  sure  it  is. 

5715.  Are  the  people  of  this  country  co-operating 
for  other  purposes? — Yes. 

5716.  A good  deal? — Yes;  and  it  is  because  there  is 
a very  particularly  strong  co-operative  movement,  a 
store  and  all  that,  at  Inistioge,  that  I have  been 
thrown  in  very  much  with  the  neighbouring  farmers, 
and  I have  had  their  ideas,  and  I have  asked  their 
ideas  about  this  very  question. 

5717.  Did  I gather  from  you,  or  was  it  from  Mr. 
Tighe,  that  so  far  as  you  know  there  were  as  many 
fish  in  the  river  as  there  used  to  be? — It  is  a very  hard 
question  to  answer.  You  know  years  are  so  different. 
.Some  years  you  get  more  fish.  We  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion well  to  judge  that,  because  so  many  influences 
affect  Mr.  Tighc’s  bag  net.  For  instance,  if  there  are 
heavy  floods  more  fish  might  come  in  up  the  river,  and 
we  might  catch  less  in  the  net,  but  during  the’  last 
twenty-five  years  the  average  has  not  altered  much. 

5718.  That  would  go  to  show  that  the  stock  of  fish 
in  the  river  has  not  very  remarkably  declined  anyhow? 
—No,  but  I gather  that  for  two  or  three  years  past 
no  peal  ran  up;  very  few  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years;  and  very  few  this  year. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5719.  Were  there  many  sea  trout? — No;  it  is  a rare 
thing. 

5720.  It  is  not  a sea-trout  river? — No. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5721.  But  it  docs  seem  to  me  very  odd,  after  this 
tremendous  body  of  evidence  about  the  amount  of 
poaching , that  you.  who  socm  to  be  in  the  best  position 
on  the  river  to  check  the  supply  of  fish,  should  say 
that,  so  far  as  your  list  goes,  the  supply  has  not 
declined? — There  has  been  no  material  decline  in  the 
supply  of  fish. 

5722.  Do  you  think  'that  there  has  been  much  in- 
crease in  poaching  in  the  same  time,  in  illegal  net 
fishing? — It  is  all  illegal.  There  is  absolutely  no  check 
on  it.  I have  gone  myself  from  Mr.  Tighe’s 
limit  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Barrow  at  night,  and 
I have  passed  over  forty  or  fifty  nets  fishing  at  illegal 
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5723.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  more  illegal  net 
fishing  now  than  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago  ? — No. 

5724.  You  do  not? — -No ; I think  there  was  any 
amount  of  fishing  in  those  days,  as  there  is  now,  but 
I don’t  think  that  in  the  deep  water  the  snap-net 
fishing  does  stop  the  fish  so  much.  It  is  a proof  that 
they  avoid  the  snap  nets  that  so  many  do  come  tip. 

5725.  I take  it  to  be  your  evidence  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  river  has  not  altered  very  much? — I don’t 
think  it  has. 

5726.  And  there  is  probably  about  the  same  amount 
of  illegal  fishing? — Yes. 

5727.  And  then,  I suppose,  your  evidence  would 
be  that  if  the  illegal  fishing  was  lessened  the  supply 
of  fish  would  show  a very  marked  increase? — Double 
or  treble. 

5/28.  And  that  would  mean  that  you  would  have 
very  valuable  angling  rights  up  along  the  river? — Yes, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I said  that  the  powers  of 
the  river  Nore,  as  a salmon  river,  ore  nlmost  unlimited. 
I 'mean  that  if  the  river  was  preserved  there  is  no 
knowing  what  the  amount  of  fish  would  be. 

5729.  Do  you  think  it  conceivable  that  it  might 
pay  a man  better  who  held  laud  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  let  the  angling  rights  than  to  exploit  the  river 
himself  by  catching  the  fish? — I think  angling  of  that 
class  is  dead.  I gather,  from  conversations  with  those 
men,  that  it  would  not  pay  them,  that  it  would  be 
no  encouragement  to  them.  It  might,  in  time,  if 
the  river  improved  sufficiently  and  they  could  realise 
enough,  but  they  would  not  get  enough  now  to  pay 
them. 

5730.  In  a general  way,  if  you  could  take  a stretch 
of  angling  water  out  of  which  you  can  kill  100  salmon 
in  a year,  you  will  get  £100  to  .£150  a year  by  letting 
it  to  one  man? — Well,  they  don’t  do  it  in  Ireland.  I 
don’t  know  any  place  where  they  pay  those  big  rents. 
They  do  it  in  Scotland,  and  they  do  it  in  other  parts. 

5731.  General  McCalmont  told  us  he  was  paying 
H150  a year  for  water  on  which  he  was  only  killing 
120  fish? — Witness — Is  that  in  Ireland? 

5732.  Mount  Juliet? — Oh,  yes.  Is  he  paying  £120 
for  the  fishing  rights? 

5733.  £150? — There  are  not  many  General  McCal- 
monts.  Of  course,  Mount  Juliet  is  a famous  stand, 
and  it  is  a beautiful  place.  I was  referring  to  the 
type  of  small  farmer  or  riparian  owner  that  you  want  to 
get  at. 

5734.  If  you  got  a riparian  owner  who  has  a stand, 
or  a brace  of  riparian  owners  who  have  got  stands,  out 
of  which  you  might  expect  to  get  twenty  or  thirty 
fish  in  the  year,  I think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
at  least  £30  a year  rent  for  that  fishing.  Do  you  think 
I am  putting  it  too  high  ? — I think  they  might  develop 
it  to  that,  but  I don’t  think  they  would  get  it  at 
present.  If  they  worked  together  and  co-operated,  the 
time  might  come  when  they  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Gre.en. 

5735.  The  chances  would  be  too  uncertain  for  any 
man  to  give  that  rent,  but  if  it.  was  improved  and  the 
angling  developed,  then,  of  course,  the  rent  would  go 
up?— I dare  say  it  would,  and  then  you  might  form 
your  syndicate  to  take  up  the  river. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5736.  Then  a man  who  was  killing  twenty  or  thirty 
fish  with  a cot  would  not  get  £20  or  £30  for  them.  On 
the  whole,  they  would  not  average  much  more  than 
10s.  a fish? — Oh,  I should  think  15s.  would  be  the 

5737.  Mr.  Jones,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators (having  obtained  permission  to  interrogate  the 
Witness). — You  alluded  just  now  to  the  bad  class  of 
bailiffs  that  were  appointed.  Don’t  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators pay  any  attention  to  the  recommendations  of 
people  who  send  forward  candidates  for  appointment 
as  bailiffs,  and  are  you  aware  that  either  on  your 
recommendation  or  on  the  recommendation  of  Air. 
Tighe  we  appointed  this  year  J.  Killen  and  Richard 
Croalce  as  bailiffs — solely  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Tighe? — Certainly.  I don’t  think  I made  any 
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special  charge.  I say  that  as  a rule  the  bailiffs  that 
are  put  on  the  river  are  not  fit  for  their  work.  I may 
state  that  at  one  time,  when  the  fish  were  running  very 
low,  I employed  special  bailiffs  at  Mr.  Tighe’s  place 
to  watch  the  river.  Well,  during  those  years  I can 
show  by  the  books  the  enormous  amount  of  prosecutions 
we  got!  Those  men  were  independent.  They  were 
men  who  had  no  touch  with  the  people  at  all.  There 
were  any  amount  of  prosecutions  then,  and  practically 
we  put  down,  for  a couple  of  years  or  so,  a good  deal 
of  the  poaching  that  was  going  on  down  below  us. 
We  didn’t  care  so  much  about  the  upper  part  at  that 
time,  but  during  the  winter  one  of  Mr.  Tighe’s  keepers 
continually  watched  the  streams,  and  there  was  a great 
increase  in  the  number  of  fish  going  into  the  river 
during  those  years.  Those  men  went  out  at  night  and 
watched  the  stations  or  stands,  and  they  caught  the 
poachers  as  they  came  in.  It  would  make  a tremendous 
difference  in  the  whole  river,  I believe,  if  a few  good 
bailiffs  were  appointed  of  that  class  (and  that  is  the 
reason  that  I said  it)  and  not  from  the  fisherman  class. 
The  men  that  were  recommended  were  men  that  are 
absolutely  in  Mr.  Tighe’s  employment. 

Mr.  Caldemvood. 

5738.  In  the  list  of  conservators  I see  your  name  is 
given  as  an  elected  conservator.  Are  you  not  now  ? — 
No,  I never  was  an  elected  conservator.  I was  ex- 
officio  for  a short  time  when  I had  some  places  along- 
side the  river,  and  when  I ceased  to  occupy  them  I 
ceased  to  be  an  ex-officio  conservator. 

5739.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  Board  of 
Conservators? — I have  never  been  on  the  Board  of 
Conservators  except  as  an  ex-officio  member,  and  I 
used  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  frequently 
then  for  a good  many  years. 

5740.  How  many  members  of  the  Board  commonly 
do  attend? — In  those  days  I don’t  think  there  were 
ever  more  than  four  or  five. 

5741.  I see  by  the  list  here  there  are  thirteen  elected 
and  sixteen  ex-officio,  which  is  a very  considerable 
body? — Yes. 

5742.  And  you  only  got  four  or  five  to  attend? — I 
just  came  down  as  a magistrate  and  sat  on  tile  Board. 
I had  then  got  the  land  I mentioned  alongside  of  the 
river,  and  I was  entitled  to  do  so;  but  I got  dis- 
heartened, because  I thought  everything  we  tried  to 
do  was  blanketed  and  was  not-  done ; and  I was  a 
reformer  on  the  river  in  those  days  and  very  keen 
about  it,  and  Colonel  Marsh  joined  with  me. 

5743.  And  can  you  tell  me  if  any  proposal  ever  came 
up,  within  your  knowledge,  to  the  central  Depart- 
ment for  a reduction  of  netting  in  this  district? — No, 
I don’t  think  so.  It  is  so  long  since  I was  a member 
of  that  Board.  It  is  nearly  eighteen  years  since  I was 
a conservator. 

5744.  Another  point  I wished  to  ask  you  about  was 
the  hump-backed  fry? — Yes. 

5745.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many  were  put 
in? — I cannot.  All  I know  is  that  these  were  pointed 
out  to  me  by  the  fishermen.  There  are  fishermen 
here,  one  of  our  bailiffs  who,  perhaps,  could  give  you 
more  information  than  I could,  but  I recollect  about 
the  first  two  or  three  years  after  I came  down 
to  Inistioge  these  fish  being  pointed  out  to  me  as 
having  a sort  of  hump  on  them. 

5746.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  retaken? — 1 
don’t  know.  We  got  a good  many  in  the  net. 

5747.  And  do  you  think  any  accurate  return  could 
be  got? — I never  made  a separate  return  of  that  lot. 
I believe  myself  that  the  whole  river  should  be  under 
the  Department,  and  not  under  conservators, 
elected  by  the  fishermen,  because  as  long  as  you  have 
them  elected,  with  the  enormous  majority  of  net  and 
cot  licences,  they  will  not  be  of  any  service  or  use.  I 
believe  the  whole  river  should  be  under  the  Fishery 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5748.  May  I ask  you,  haven’t  the  cot  men  an  interest 
in  preserving  the  fish  if  they  are  professional  cot  men? 
— You  can’t  get  out  of  the  human  mind,  in  this  coun- 
try at  all  events,  the  desire  to  catch  fish  at  illegal 
times,  or  anything  else.  I don’t  know  why  it  is,  but 
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it  will  take  a long  time  to  persuade  them  that  their 
interests  are  in  acting  on  the  square.  Their  instincts 
are,  I think,  against  it. 

57 49.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  at  one 
time  improved  the  fishing  very  much  by  supplementing 
the  public  watchers  with  special  game-keepers? — Yes. 

5750.  Is  that  a thing  that  could  be  done  by  any  of 
the  holders  of  fisheries  at  the  present  time? — I think 
it  ought  to  be  done  by  a public  board.  I don’t  think 
it  should  be  done  by  an  individual.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  river  is  a matter  of  public  interest. 

5751.  You  don’t  expect  the  State  to  protect  your 
game  for  your  convenience? — Yes,  because  it  is  public 
property. 

5752.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  salmon  for  part  of 
his  life  is  public  property.  That  is  when  he  is  in  the 
sea? — No,  he  is  public  property  when  he  is  in  the 
fishmonger’s  shop. 

5753.  While  he  is  in  your  river  he  is  not  public  pro- 
perty?— But  you  can’t  separate  your  water  from  the 
rest  of  the  river. 

5754.  That  is  the  point  upon  which  you  rest  your 
claim  for  public  preservation  of  the  fish? — Yes.  If 
the  river,  like  the  Blackwatcr,  was  under  Mr.  Tighe’s 
control  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  up  to  the  weir,  I 
think  Mr.  Tighe  would  admit  that  there  was  a-  con- 
siderable claim  on  him  for  preservation  of  that  part  of 
the  river,  but  in  this  case  there  are  thirty  miles  of 
river  in  which  anyone  can  fish  who  likes,  he  would 
hardly  be  bound. 

5755.  I don’t  see  why  the  staff  of  bailiffs  employed 
by  a public  board  should  not  be  supplemented  by 
bailiffs  or  keepers  employed  by  private  gentlemen  who 
have  considerable  fishing  there? — But  there  is  in  the 
estuary  any  quantity  of  snap  nets,  and  Mr.  Tighe’s 
men  Watch'  the  river,  but  they  will  only  take  two  or 
three  miles  below  the  fishery. 

5756.  But  is  the  watching  of  the  river  that  is  done 
by  the  Conservators'  bailiffs  supplemented  by  other 
keepers? — Yes,  I say,  by  Mr.  Tighe’s  men. 

5757.  Is  there  any  watching  of  the  sort  anywhere 
else  on  the  river?— A gentleman  will  probably  be  here 
to  tell  you  something  about  that  on  the  higher  waters. 

5758.  We  are  told  that  on  this  whole  extent  of  150 
miles  there  are  only  four  watchers,  but  it  appears 
that  on  your  stretch  of  the  water  they  are  supple- 
mented by  private  watchers? — We  are  below  that.  Wo 
are  in  the  tidal  waters. 

5759.  Well,  on  the  fresh  waters  have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  supplementing  of  the  Conservators’ 
bailiffs  by  private  keepers? — I have  not,  really.  I 
know  at  one  time  Colonel  Marsh  did  employ  special 
bailiffs  for  the  purpose  of  watching  from  Inistioge  up 
to  Browne’s  Bar. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5760.  General  McCalmont,  don’t  you  employ  people 
of  your  own? 

5761.  General  McCalmont. — Yes,  two.  Witness — 
That  is  outside  my  experience,  but  1 know  it  has  been 
done.  But  I don’t  think  any  of  those  bailiffs  watch 
the  most-  important  part,  the  spawning  streams.  Mr. 
Tighe  did  it  at  one  time  for  two  years,  and  I found  the 
effect  was  very  great. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5762.  Were  the  spawning  rivers  that  you  watched 
within  your  own  estate? — No,  altogether  outside  Mr. 
Tighe’s  estate. 

5763.  Then  it  would  be  possible  for  the  owners  of 
private  fisheries  or  lessees  of  private  fisheries  on  the 
Nore  to  combine  among  themselves  and  to  put  up 
money  to  have  the  spawning  rivers  watched? — I don’t 
see  there  is  any  reason  why  a syndicate  should  not  bo 
formed. 

5764.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done? 
— No  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 


Mr.  Green. 

5765.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  public  right  of 
fishery  in  the  Nore  estuary  is  worth  far  more  than 
all  the  private  rights  put  together  ?— Oh,  it  must  bo. 

5766.  Ten  times  as  much?— Ten  times  as  much. 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5767.  What  are  you? — A fisherman. 

5768.  Where? — Round  Inistioge. 

5769.  Are  you  a cot  fisherman? — Sometimes  with 
a cot. 

5770.  With  a snap  net? — I fish  for  Mr.  Tighe. 

5771.  Then  you  have  been  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Tighe  for  a length  of  time? — Yes. 

5772.  And  during  the  season  I suppose  you  work  the 
fishing  and  the  nets? — Yes. 

5773.  And  during  the  rest  of  the  time  you  are 
engaged  in  ordinary  work  on  the  property,  are  vou? — 
Yes. 

5774.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  fishing  is 
falling  off  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  improving? — Well, 
I could  not  readily  say,  but  there  was  better  fishing 
this  year  than  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5775.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  much  poaching? — 
There  is  not  much  poaching. 

5776.  That  is  to  say,  not  down  near  Mr.  Tighe 's.  I 
suppose  you  don’t  know  much  about  what  goes  on 
higher  up  the  river? — I don’t  know  much  about  the 
upper  river. 

5777.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Tighe  and  Colonel  Hamilton  ?— Yes. 

5778.  Is  there  anything  that  you  can  add  to  that,  or 
have  they  told  us  all  that  you  think  we  should  know? — 
Yes;  I think  the  streams,  in  the  winter  time,  should 
be  minded,  where  the  fish  would  be  spawning. 

5779.  You  think  they  are  not  sufficiently  minded? — 
I don’t  think  they  are. 

5780.  Then  there  is  nothing  else  that  you  have  to 
say? — No,  sir. 


Mr.  Charles  Gregory,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5781.  What  are  you? — I am  head  keeper  to  General 
McOalmont,  and  look  after  the  fishing. 

5782.  As  well  as  the  game? — Yes. 

5783.  You  have  heard  his  evidence  to-day? — Yes. 

5784.  And  you  agree,  I suppose,  with  what  the 
General  said? — I quite  agree  with  everything  lie  says. 

5785.  You  are  not  a native  of  this  country? — No,  sir, 
I am  not. 

5786.  A Scotchman? — No,  sir,  an  Englishman. 

5787.  Did  you  know  much  about  fishing  before  you 
came? — Yes,  I have  been  on  several  rivers.  I know 
the  Barrow.  I know  all  the  Barrow  from  this  to 
Portarlington. 

5788.  Do  you  know  anything  about  English  rivers? — 
No,  sir,  except  small  tributaries. 

5789.  And  you  had  not  any  experience  of  salmon 
rivers  before  you  came  here? — I have  been  on  a little 
river  that  runs  into  the  Inver;  part  of  it  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  of  Bonnylees. 

5790.  And  do  you  think  this  river  would  be  a decent 
river  if  it  got  good  treatment? — I don’t  think  it  could 
be  beaten. 

5791.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? — No  sug- 
gestion, only,  of  course,  that  the  water  bailiffs  should 
be  increased  (what  everybody  has  been  saying),  and 
I think  that  could  be  done  by  increasing  the  licences 
on  the  right  of  fishing,  right  up  to  Mr.  Tighe 's  net. 
Mr.  Tighe  ought  to  pay  £50  a year  to  start  with,  and 
then  the  salmon  weirs  come  next. 

5792.  You  are  very  liberal  in  taxing  your  neighbours? 
— Well,  he  does  more  mischief  to  the  river  than  every- 
thing else  in  it. 

5793.  He  takes  more  out  of  it? — He  does,  and 
frightens  more. 

5794.  It  is  his  property? — And  I think  there  should 
be  something  done  to  get  rid  of  it. 

5795.  But,  I say,  that  is  beyond  us? — I don’t  know 
that  Mr.  Tighe  would  be  unreasonable  at  all.  He 
said  that  if  he  was  properly  recompensed  he  would  do 
away  with  his  right. 

5796.  He  put  in  an  important  proviso,  that  it  should 
be  full  compensation? — That  could  be  easily  got. 

5797.  From  whom? — From  fishermen  and  riparian 
owners,  and  I think  the  Department  should  give  a 
certain  amount. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5798.  You  could  easily  get  a big  sum  like  that? — 
Those  great  fishermen  there,  and  every  fisherman, 
should  pay  a certain  amount  towards  it. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5799.  And  do  you  think  that,  supposing  that  that 
fishery  of  Mr.  Tighe ’s  was  removed  altogether,  or 
purchased  out,  there  would  then  be  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  river  that  would  compensate  for  the  com- 
pensation paid? — Oh,  yes,  I am  quite  sure  of  it. 

5800.  Many  times  over? — Yes,  I am  sure  of  it.  I 
think  there  could  be  a scheme  got  up  to  put  a stop  to 
poaching  and  to  get  fishermen  to  look  after  their  own 
interest,  and  so  should  everybody  look  after  their  own 
interest.  It  is  the  unlicensed  fellows  that  do  most  of 
the  poaching.  It  is  not  the  licensed  men. 

■5801.  Is  that  your  view?— That  is  my  view.  It  is 
the  unlicensed  men  who  are  the  real  genuine  poachers. 

5802.  What  class  do  they  belong  to? — What  you 
would  call  the  loafing  class,  the  “ corner  ” boys. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5803.  Is  General  McCalmont’s  river  netted  at  all? — 
No,  sir,  it  can’t  be.  There  are  obstacles  there  to  pre- 
vent that,  and  it  is  well  watched. 

5804.  How  many  are  there  watching? — There  are 
two  this  year.  Other  years  we  have  four  or  five. 

5805.  King's  River  comes  near  you? — It  does,  but 
we  have  no  right  to  go  on  to  that  at  all. 

5806.  But  if  you  employed  men  to  watch  the  spawn- 
ing fish  on  that  river,  would  anybody  object  to  your 
doing  so? — Yes;  the  owner  of  the  land,  on  one  side  in 
any  ease,  would. 

5807.  Who  is  he? — Mr.  Fennessv,  n seed  merchant 
here  in  Kilkenny. 

5808.  He  is  against  the  preservation  of  the  salmon? — 
He  is  not.  I don’t  say  he  is  against  the  preservation 
of  the  salmon,  but  he  is  against  anybody  entering  his 
land  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  Green. 

5809.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  King’s 
River? — A little  of  it. 

5810.  It  could  be  made  a fine  fishing  river? — It 
could  be  made  a very  fine  spawning  river.  About  half 
of  our  fish  go  up  it  and  are  easily  killed  there.  That 
river  would  take  two  or  three  water  bailiffs,  and  the 
police  could  give  assistance  on  that  river  also. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

5811.  And  the  police  do? — The  police  do,  and 
poachers  are  more  afraid  of  the  police  than  they  are 
of  the  water  bailiffs. 


Mr.  John  DuNPnY,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5812.  Now,  in  whose  employment  are  you? — 
General  McCalmont’s. 

5813.  And  do  you  assist  the  last  witness  and  work 
under  him? — -Yes,  sir. 

5814.  And  you  have  heard  the  evidence  given  to- 
day?— Yes. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

5815.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  that  occurs  to 
you? — All  I have  to  add  is  that  if  the  small  streams 
were  properly  looked  after  it  would  multiply  the  fish 
into  the  river.  Of  course,  there  are  not  enough  men 
to  look  after  those  small  streams,  and  they  are  killed 
in  great  numbers  in  them ; and  as  to  the  cot  fishermen, 
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7th  September,  1911.] 


Mr.  John  Dunphy — continued. 


[Kilkenny. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

I know  they  would  be  inclined  to  increase  a little  of 
their  earnings,  and  they  would  look  after  their  rights 
themselves,  so  in  the  close  season  if  those  men  would 
get  a little  for  watching  these  small  streams  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

5816.  That  is  not  a bad  suggestion  at  all.  You 
think  that  if  they  got  a little  remuneration  they  would 
do  that? — Yes,  sir. 

5817.  They  would  take  up  the  work  of  preservation 
themselves  ? — Yes,  they  sometimes  do  it  without  any- 
thing afc  all,  sir. 

5818.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  of  that  kind 
at  all?— Oh,  I did  it  myself. 

5819.  Were  you  a cot  fisher? — I was,  and  I fished 
for  over  thirty  years. 

5820.  And  did  you  get  any  remuneration  for  what 
you  did  ? — No,  sir,  I never  required  it,  but  people  that 
used  to  be  after  these  spawning  fish  used  to  think  I 
was  watching  them  when  I would  be  coming  along  this 
way.  They  used  to  go  off,  and  they  used  to  imagine  I 
was  watching  them. 

5821.  Did  you  ever  prosecute  them? — No,  but  I 
cautioned  them  that  I would. 

5822.  And  for  fear  of  you  they  didn’t  go  on? — And 
it  was  a great  preventive;  and  a great  many  fishermen 
did  the  same. 

5823.  And  if  the  matter  was  systematically  taken 
up  by  powerful  people  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  put  the  river  into  a reasonable  condition  again? — 
I do,  sir. 

5824.  You  think  it  would? — I do,  sir. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5825.  What  is  the  biggest  fish  you  could  get  in  this 
river,  or  how  big  do  they  run? — Forty-three  lbs.  is  the 
biggest  I ever  knew. 

5826.  But  it  is  common  to  get  them  up  to  thirty-five 
lbs  ? — Yes,  very  many. 

5827.  You  say  the  peal  are  scarce? — Well,  the  peal 
are  very  scarce  this  year  because  the  water  is  very 
low. 

Mr.  Galderwmd. 

5828.  Are  the  spring  fish  here  of  a large  class,  or 
what  is  the  average  weight  that  the  spring  fish  run? — 
They  might  run  from  about  9 lbs.  to  about  13  lbs. 

5829.  Most  of  them  are  about  9 or  10  lbs.? — Most  of 
them  are  larger ; from  15  to  20  lbs.  is  the  average  run 
in  the  early  part  of  spring. 

Mr.  Green. 

5830.  How  long  are  the  snap  nets  that  are  used 
here? — They  are  8 yards  in  length,  but  when  on  the 
water  they  are  about  04  yards,  when  they  are  fully 
fishing,  in  fishing  form.  * 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5831.  You  have  been  a cot  fisherman  here? — Yes,  sir. 

5832.  Was  that  fishing  on  your  own  account? — Yes, 

5833.  Were  you  a farmer  on  the  bank? — No,  sir,  a 
fisherman  all  my  life. 

5834.  That  was  your  trade? — Yes,  and  my  father 
before  me. 

5835.  What  water  were  you  fishing,  may  I ask? — 
Well,  we  had  about  six  miles  of  one  side  of  the  river 
to  fish. 

5836.  From  whom  had  you  leave? — We  had  leave 
from  the  landlord. 

5837.  Now,  in  your  recollection  of  it,  was  there  at 
that  time  much  night  fishing  on  the  river — I am  not 
asking  you  whether  you  fished  or  not,  but  whether 
there  was? — I recollect  the  time  when  there  was  little 
or  no  night  fishing. 

5838.  And  you  think  that  the  night  fishing  has  in- 
creased at  the  present  time? — Well,  not  much,  but 
there  was  very  little  done  then,  because  a fisherman 
could  fish  in  all  parts  of  the  river  in  my  time.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  preservation  between  here  and 
Inistioge,  not  an  inch ; and  down  to  Inistioge  Bridge 
there  was  no  place  preserved. 

5839.  And  they  were  willing  to  fish  in  the  day  time? 
— They  used  to  fish  in  the  day  time  then. 

5840.  Was  not  the  price  of  salmon  much  lower  then  ? 
— A good  deal  lower. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5841.  What  was  it? — About  °ue  and  sixpence  was  all 
they  got  at  that  time,  and  they  put  it  up  to  haff-a- 
crown  these  late  years,  and  three  shillings  sometimes. 
I don’t  know,  I could  not  exactly  say. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5842.  If  you  took  a crew  of  men  working  a cot 
through  the  year,  how  much  do  you  suppose  it  would 
pay  them,  taking  a fair  average? — Well,  I would  say 
about  £15  or  £20. 

5843.  For  the  whole  crew? — That  is,  a man. 

5844.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  kill  about  60 
or  70  salmon  ? — Yes,  about  that,  or  they  might  kill  up 
to  80  salmon.  Of  course,  it  goes  very  low  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  season. 

5845.  You  say  there  is  more  of  the  water  preserved 
now  than  there  was  when  you  were  younger? — Yes. 

5846.  There  is  more  preservation? — Yes,  but  the 
preservation  has  not  increased  so  much  year  after 
year.  Fishermen  are  getting  the  same  part  of  the 
river  to  fish. 

5847.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  less  preserva- 
tion ? — Witness — Less  preservation  ? 

5848.  Than  when  you  were  young? — No;  certainly 
not.  There  was  no  preservation  at  all  then. 

5849.  And  was  there  an  enclosing  of  water  where 
there  had  been  a free  right  before? — That  was  what 
caused  the  poaching,  sir. 

5850.  How  much  of  the  river  was  open  in  your 
recollection? — The  river  was  open  from  General 
McCalmont’s  down  to  the  Bridge  of  Inistioge. 

5851.  To  fishing  of  every  kind? — Every  kind,  rods 
and  lines  and  nets. 

5852.  At  that  time  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5853.  And  at  that  time  you  say  it  was  mostly  fair 
fishing? — It  was  all  fair  fishing.  A very  odd  time 
they  would  go  out  at  night,  but  they  used  not  do  it 
generally,  because  they  were  fishing  all  day. 

5854.  But,  of  course,  the  fish  were- being  gaffed  in 
the  spawning  rivers  at  that  time  as  they  are  now? — 
There  were  twice  as  many  gaffed. 

5855.  Twice  as  many  gaffed  in  the  spawning  rivers  as 
there  are  now? — Yes. 

5856.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  there  are 
fewer  fish  in  the  river  than  there  were  when  you  were 
young? — I know  there  are  as  many  fish  in  it.' 

5857.  As  many? — Yes,  I expect  so. 

5858.  And  you  think  that  if  the  thing  was  watched 
there  would  be  a great  many  more  fish  in  it  than  there 
are  now? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5859.  Do  you  think  the  cot  men  would  object  to  a 
larger  tax  if  they  knew  they  would  get  larger  catches 
of  fish? — I am  sure  they  would  not  object. 

5860.  They  are  intelligent  men  as  a general  rule? — 
Yes,  sir. 

5861.  And  they  would  see  the  advantage  that  they 
would  get ; and  yon  don’t  think  they  would  object  to  a 
small  addition  to  the  licence? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5862.  You  don’t  think  they  would  if  the  whole  thing 
was  put  on  a more  business  footing  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent?— So  long  as  they  get  their  rights  they  would 
not  object  to  pay  10s.  or  £1  more  added  to  their 
licence. 

5863.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  day  or  snight 
fishing  with  a snap  net? — You  would  get  more  in  the 
day  than  in  the  night.  I think  the  only  way  would  be 
to  let  the  men  have  the  night  fishing  and  then  there 
would  be  no  fishing  in  the  day,  because  every  man 
would  be  fishing  along  the  river  with  his  rod,  and  he 
could  pull  up  any  man. 

Mr.  Green. 

5864.  Now,  I am  speaking  of  the  catches  of  fish  in 
the  fresh  water.  You  havo  from  the  1st  of  February 
till  the  15th  of  August.  What  is  the  n\onth  in  which 
they  catch  most? — About  the  month  of  May.  A cot 
man  would  often  be  on  this  river  for  eight  weeks  with- 
out ever  wetting  a net,  in  flood  weather,  and  never 
catch  a fish. 
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7th  September,  1911.] 


Mr.  John  Dunphy— continued. 


[Kilkenny. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

5865.  In  March  would  they  catch  a good  many?— If 
the  water  was  low  they  might  catch  two  or  three  in  a 
week. 

58.66.  Usually  the  water  is  too  high  in  March? — Too 
high. 

5867.  And  May  is  about  the  best  month? — May  is 
about  the  best  month. 

5868.  And  now  the  water  is  getting  low? — And 
they  would  get  nothing  at  all. 

5869.  And  they  have  about  two  months’  fishing  in 
the  year  generally? — They  haven’t  three,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5870.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  men 
there  are  engaged  in  that  kind  of  work  in  the  fresh 
water? — There  are  twelve  in  Thomastown.  I don’t 
know  how  many  there  are  in  Bennett’s  Bridge.  I 
suppose  about  four  or  five  crews. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5871.  How  many  cots? — Two  cots  for  each  four  men. 

5872.  There  must  be  a great  number  of  cots  in  the 
fresh  water? — Yes;  about  eight  crews. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5873.  Eight  crews  up  to  how  far? — I suppose  about 
Three  Castles,  that  is  about  three  miles  above  the  city. 

5874.  Above  Kilkenny  ? — Yes,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  here,  up. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5875.  These  men  wou]d  only  be  seriously  at  work 
for  two  months  of  the  year,  or  three  months  at  most? — 
Yes,  and  if  there  is  wind  or  high  water  they  can’t  fish. 

5876.  And  then  they  don’t  live  on  the  fishing  at 
all?— Oh,  they  live  on  it,  single  fishing  and  trout  fish- 
ing, not  altogether  on  salmon  fishing. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5877.  But  are  they  following  any  other  trade  be- 
sides fishing? — Well,  some  of  them  work  a bit,  and 
they  fish  a couple  of  hours  after  their  work  up  to 
eight  o’clock,  and  more  of  them  get  an  hour  or  two, 
and  they  have  certain  work,  like  task  work. 

5878.  But  are  there  many  of  those  cot  men  that  have 
farms  of  their  own? — None  of  them  have  farms  that  I 
know;  not  round  Thomastown,  at  any  rate. 


Mr.  Gwyivn — Continued. 

5879.  All  fishermen? — All  fishermen,  and  hard- 
working; and  they  go  to  work  in  the  winter  time  to 
any  place  that  they  can  get  it,  and  work  hard. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5880.  Do  they  sell  the  fish  in  Kilkenny  ? — They  send 
fish  to  Kilkenny  and  send  it  to  Mooncoin,  and  to  New 
Ross  and  to  London. 

eooo"  they  send  it  by  cart? — By  train  and  car. 

5882.  They  put  them  in  the  nearest  railway  station? 
— Yes. 

5883.  That  is  what  they  do? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5884.  Are  there  any  men  taking  out  rod  licences  as 
professional  fishermen?— In  Thomastown  I am  sure 
there  jire  about  twelve  or  fourteen. 

5885.  Who  make  a business  of  fishing  with  the  rod? 
— oome  do  and  some  do  not. 


5886.  Some  of  them  are  tradesmen? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5887.  What  I was  thinking  of  was  whether  any  of 
those  cot  men,  men  like  yourself,  did  so.  Would  they 
take  out  a rod  licence? — They  generally  all  take  it  out. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5888.  They  all  take  it  out? — They  do,  a good  many 
of  them.  There  are  only  very  few  of  them  that  don’t, 
they  make  more  out  of  trout  fishing  than  they  do  out 
of  salmon  fishing. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5889.  Do  they? — Yes. 

5890.  How  do  they  sell  the  trout? — They  get  up  to 
lid.  a pound  for  it. 

5891.  In  Kilkenny?— No,  in  Waterford;  from  that 
down  to  8d.  and  6d. 

5892.  Can  they  catch  a good  many  in  the  day? — 1 
caught  twelve  dozen  and  seven  myself  one  day. 

5893.  What  weight?— They  averaged  from  a pound 
up  to  less  than  half-a-pound. 

5894.  That  was  a good  day’s  fishing? — I got  over  £3 
for  it. 


Mr.  Harvey  Heavener,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5896.  In  whose  employment  are  you  ? — Mr.  Tighe’s 
employment. 

5S97.  How  long  have  you  been  in  his  employment? — 
Well,  I am  twenty-six  years. 

5898.  Have  you  been  usually  employed  about  the 
fishery? — Woods  and  fishery. 

5899.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  of  any 
fishery  anywhere  else? — No,  sir. 

5900.  Do  you  think  it  is  getting  any  better  or  any 
worse? — Well,  it  is  about  at  the  same  stand  still. 

5901.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  poaching  that 
is  going  on? — Yes. 

5902.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  to-day  to 
show  that  the  river  is  almost  abandoned? — Well,  of 
course,  that  is  right,  sir,  except  in  Mr.  Tighe’s  portion. 

5903.  All  the  rest  has  no  watching  at  all? — Well, 
the  couple  of  bailiffs  in  it  may  be  doing  their  best. 

5904.  The  number  of  bailiffs  is  so  small,  and  the 
length  of  the  fiver  is  so  great,  that  you  don’t  think 
it  could  be  done  efficiently? — It  could  not  be  done, 
and  it  is  hard  work  to  do  it  properly.  It  is  very  hard 
work. 

5905.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add  to  the 
evidence  you  have  heard  already  given  to-day, 
does  anything  occur  to  you,  as  a practical  man? — No, 
sir.  The  only  thing  that  I could  suggest  was  the  one 
thing,  that  is,  the  appointment  of  bailiffs,  to  have  them 
all  Civil  Servants,  so  as  they  would  bo  independent 
men,  and  could  do  their  work  thoroughly.  That  is  the 
only  suggestion  I could  make.  Because  under  present 
circumstances  the  bailiff  is  appointed  practically  by 
the  fishermen,  and  of  course  he  can’t  do  his  work  as  an 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
independent  man,  because  when  there  is  an  election 
coming  on  the  bailiff  has  to  go  round  and  he  has  to 
collect  all  the  licence  papers,  because  they  can  vote 
by  proxy,  so  that  he  has  to  be  under  a certain  amount 
of  compliment  to  the  man  that  he  gets  the  licence 
paper  from,  and  I suggest  that  that  should  be  done 
away  with. 

5906.  Well,  it  seems  to  be  utterly  unreasonable. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  you  suggest? — That  is  the 
only  thing  that  I-  want  to  suggest. 

Mr.  Caldcrwood. 

5907.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  hump- 
backed fish? — Yes,  sir,  I have  seen  them. 

5908.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  numbers 
of  the  fry? — It  was  done  by  a man  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Doran.  He  has  a weir  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  river. 

5909.  Is  he  there  still? — No,  sir,  it  now  belongs  to 
a Mr.  Gorey.  He  is  at  present  here  in  court. 

5910.  And  Mr.  Doran  ? — Mr.  'Doran  is  dead. 

5911.  Do  you  know  how  many  fry  he  put  in? — I have 
no  idea  of  the  number. 

5912.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a large  or  a small 
number? — It  was  not  a large  number,  sir. 

5913.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  hump-backed 
fish  were  retaken? — Well,  there  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  them  taken  out  of  the  river,  because  you 
would  see  them  every  year  in  great  numbers. 

5914.  There  must  have  been  a most  extraordinary 
number  of  fry  put  in? — Well,  only  except  that  they 
might  cross. 
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Mr.  Green. 

5915.  Have  they  vanished  out  of  the  river  now? — 
No,  sir. 

5916.  Do  you  see  them  occasionally? — Yes,  sir,  they 
are  taken  occasionally. 

5917.  And  you  never  saw  such  fish  before,  and  this 
sort  of  fish  were  quite  unknown  in  the  river  before? — 
Before  that. 

5918.  Quite  unknown? — Quite  unknown  before  that. 

5919.  And  they  are  very  distinct?— Very  distinct. 
There  would  be  a hump  oh  their  backs ; and  they  are 
thick  and  short. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

5920.  How  many  fish  in  the  year  do  you  suppose  are 
killed  by  Mr.  Tighe’s  net  and  the  weir  together? 
Witness — That  is  between  the  net  and  the  weir? 

5921.  Yes? — I could  not  give  you  any  idea  of  that. 

5922.  Mr.  Jones  (by  permission  of  the  Committee) — 
You  mentioned  about  bailiffs  collecting  proxy  licences? 
— Yes. 

5923.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  distinctly  against 
the  rules  of  the  Board? — Well,  it  may  be  against  the 
orders  of  the  Board,  but  it  is  done. 


Mr.  Denis  J.  Gobey,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5924.  In  whose  employment  are  you? — I am  in 
nobody’s  employment,  sir. 

5925.  Are  you  a farmer? — I am  a farmer. 

5926.  Have  you  bought  out? — Well,  not  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  land  that  I am  interested  in.  I am 
also  a Conservator  here. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5927.  Elected? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5928.  And  I suppose  you  have  a good  knowledge  of 
the  upper  waters? — Yes,  I think  I know  as  much  about 
the  upper  waters  as  most  people  can.  I lived  on  the 
King’s  River  when  I was  a young  fellow,  and  I have 
travelled  the  county  pretty  extensively,  and  I know 
a good  deal  of  it. 

5929.  You  have  been  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  other  witnesses? — Well,  not  during  the  examination 
of  some,  but  I have  been  present  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  last  four. 

5930.  Do  you  think  the  river  is  a good  river  for 
salmon? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  a very  good  river  for  every 
sort  of  fishing,  trout  and  salmon. 

5931.  And  do  you  think  it  is  properly  treated? — It 
is  not  treated  at  all,  as  a matter  of  fact.  Any  money 
that  is  spent  on  the  river  is  absolutely  wasted.  At 
present  we  have  only  four  men,  one  about  two  miles 
at  the  Kilkenny  side  of  Thom  as  town — Ireland,  the  head 
bailiff  living  there,  near  Bennett’s  Bridge;  and  a man 
called  Ivillen,  a man  on  the  upper  water.  You  might 
as  well  have  a lot  of  boys  on  the  river,  because  they’ 
are  absolutely  useless. 

5932.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  number  they 
are  inefficient? — They  are  inefficient  from  that  point 
of  view. 

5933.  Are  they  inefficient  from  any  other  point  of 
view? — I think  so.  In  the  first  place  you  don’t  get 
men  of  the  description  you  desire  as  water  bailiffs. 
The  system  of  preservation  is  altogether  wrong. 

5934.  Is  not  that  a question  of  money? — No,  sir, 
it  is  not.  It  is  a question  of  money  to  a large  extent, 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  question. 

5935.  Give  us  your  views  on  that? — You  have  cor- 
ruption and  everything,  and  men  you  put  on  don’t  do 
their  duty. 

5936.  What  do  you  mean  by  corruption? — It  is  like 
this.  When  an  election  is  on  the  bailiffs  go  round  to 
get  the  licences  to  put  in  a certain  class  of  Conservator, 
men  who  would  support  them,  possibly;  and  they  go 
round  and  gather  the  licences  and  gather  the  proxies, 
and  vote  in  their  men. 

5937.  And  then  the  men,  you  say,  support  them? — 
Well,  naturally. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5938.  Are  you  not  yourself  a Conservator? — Yes. 

5939.  And  you  would  have  the  courage  to  raise  your 
objection  when  you  attend  that  Board? — Yes. 

5940.  And  are  not  those  questions  raised  by  the 
Conservators? — Sometimes.  It  was  raised  at  the  last 
election.  There  was  an  election  and  the  question  came 
up  very  forcibly,  because  the  licences  are  collected  by 
the  bailiffs.  There  is,  practically,  only  another  Con- 
servator with  myself  to  attend  there.  The  ex-officios 
don’t  attend  very  often,  I am  sorry  to  say,  once  in 
two  or  three  months.  We  meet  in  Kilkenny.  Some- 
times there  are  two  of  the  Barrow  men  (the  Barrow 
and  the  Nore  meet  together),  and,  practically,  we  do 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

Our  business  for  ourselves  and  they  don't  interfere  in 
our  business,  and  the  ex-officios  don’t  attend  at  all. 
But  they  could  do  a lot  of  good  if  they  would  attend. 

5941.  Why  don’t  they  attend? — I could  not  explain 
that. 

5942.  They  say  their  suggestions  were  ignored,  and 
it  was  not  worth  while? — That  might  have  been  some 
time  ago,  but  I know  that  the  present  Board  would 
be  very  happy  to  work  in  anything  reasonable  that  was 
suggested,  as  far  as  you  could  go;  but  while  you  have 
the  present  system  you  will  never  have  anything  right. 
You  must  change  it,  and  make  it  a matter  of  business. 
What  I would  suggest  is,  that  whether  it  is  the  present 
police  force,  or  some  addition  to  the  present  police 
force,  you  should  employ  a certain  number  of  the 
present  men,  or  some  additional  men,  to  preserve  the 
fishing,  and  give  their  attention  specially  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

5943.  A special  force? — A special  force  attached  to 
the  barracks.  What  I mean  is,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  close  season  those  men  could . be  transferred  to 
barracks  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  where  the 
spawning  would  be  on,  and  after  the  close  season  they 
could  come  back  and  be  transferred  back,  two  in 
Inistioge,  two  in  Thomastown,  two  in  Bennett's  Bridge, 
and  two  in  Kilkenny,  and  you  might  work  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5944.  How  many  policemen  have  you  at  Inistioge  at 
the  present  time? — I could  not  tell  you.  I don’t  sup- 
pose there  are  over  two  there.  And  another  thing  is 
this,  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to  hand  over  our 
revenues. 

5945.  Colonel  Hamilton. — There  are  one  sergeant 
and  four  constables  in  Inistioge.  Witness — I suggest 
one  or  two  to  be  added  to  that  force,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government,  for  the  protection  of  the  fish,  as 
river  police.  It  is  not  unknown,  I suppose. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5946.  And  you  don't  think  the  police  in  Inistioge 
would  be  enough  to  watch  down  the  river? — I am  sure 
they  would,  but  that  is  a matter  that  I have  not  very 
much  of  an  opinion  about,  because  I don’t  know  what 
their  business  is  exactly.  They  could,  I am  sure, 
if  you  put  in  one  man  and  told  off  a man  of  the  present 
force  with  him.  I am  sure,  if  what  I suggest  is  done, 
it  will  make  a great  change  in  the  river,  and  there 
will  be  ten  fish  where  there  is  one  now,  and  ten 
people  getting  a living  where  there  is  one  getting  a 
living  now,  by  protecting  the  spawning  beds  of  the 
river.  I know  now  where  people  kill  them  with  the 
fork,  and  tell  you  they  are  better  and  cheaper  than 
herrings  for  the  winter,  and  they  kill  them  wholesale, 
because  there  is  no  protection  whatsoever  in  the  upper 
reaches  for  the  fish. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5947.  And  the  eggs,  they  feed  the  dogs  with,  I 
suppose? — I don’t  know  what  they  do  with  the  eggs. 
The  fish  are  killed  going  up  to  spawn,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  killed  before  they  spawn,  and  if  you  kill  the 
fish  you  kill  the  eggs. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

5948.  It  is  very  curious  that  the  number  of  fish 
remains  the  same,  notwithstanding  all  this? — They  are 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

the  same,  and  that  is  due  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
strong  water  and  low  water. 

5949.  All  this  poaching  carried  on  by  gentle  and 
simple  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the  number  of  fish 
in  the  river?— I don’t  know  what  the  receipts  from 
fish  were  formerly,  but  in  my  experience  of  thirteen 
years,  they  are  pretty  much  the  same.  Two  years  asro 
they  were  very  bad.  - 

5950.  I am  surprised  there  is  a fish  in  the  river  at 
all?— I am  wondering  at  the  same  thing.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  a fish  can  live  at  all.  If  you 
had  some  practical  knowledge  of  it,  and  saw  the 
amount  of  poachers  that  are  on  the  river  you  would 
be  surprised  that  a fish  exists  in  the  river  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5951.  Do  you  know  anything  about  those  hump- 
backed fish?— I just  heard  of  their  being  introduced 
into  the  river,  but  I have  seen  the  typo,  and  I think 
they  were  more  plentiful  in  the  first  years  I went  there 
than  at  present.  I have  seen  some  with  a short  hump, 
very  handsome  fish,  weighing  up  to  40  lbs.,  but  they 
are  not  anything  like  as  plentiful  as  the  ordinary  fish. 
It  is  only  very  seldom  that  you  sco  one  of  these  nice 
handsome  fish. 

Mr.  Green. 

5952.  You  are  elected  on  the  Board  of  Conservators? 
—Yes,  from  Inistioge  up  here.  I believe  I am  an  ex- 
o/jicio  also.  I don’t  care  whether  they  elect  me  or  not. 

I am  not  acting  as  the  tool  of  any  bailiff  or  any  set 


Gorey — continued.  [Kilkenny. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

of  fishermen,  or  anybody  else.  I would  just  like  to 
say  about  the  King’s  River  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
trout  streams  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  sets  of  men  go  out  any  night  we 
drove  from  this  town.  They  walk  out  six  miles  to  the 
river  and  they  bring  in  trout  into  this  town,  and  that 
is  done  from  Stonyford  to  Callan,  and  I never  heard 
of  jone  prosecution  yet. 

5953.  Who  is  the  owner?— The  owners  of  these  small 
streams  never  take  any  interest,  and  that  is  going  on 
all  the  year  round  ever  since  the  fishing  season  started. 

Mr.  -Justice  Ross. 

5934.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trout 
streams  in  Ireland? — I have  heard  that,  and  I have 
often  heard  people  say  that  the  King’s  River  is  the 
best  trout  stream  in  Ireland.  They  are  pink  there  in 
March  almost.  They  are  beautiful  trout,  and  there  is 
no  protection.  And  you  see  them  in  fishmongers’ 
" indows,  little  trout  that  size  ( witness  indicates  size) 
caught  with  the  net;  and  if  you  saw  the  heaps  of  them 
that  would  be  on  the  fishmongers’  tenches  it  would 
surprise  you. 

5955.  Mr.  Jones. — Are  you  aware  William  Ireland 
had  convictions  against  these  very  trout  men?— He 
may  have  convictions,  but  convictions  for  killing  them 
there  are  none.  There  are  three  or  four  different 
places,  and  I know  three  or  four  passing  my  dwelling 
every  night  in  the  week  almost. 

5956.  Head  Water-bailiff  Ireland I could  not  be 

there  every  night  in  the  summer  time. 


Mr.  James  Lalor,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5957.  Are  you  interested  in  fishing? — Interested  in 
both  rod  and  snap-net  fishing. 

5958.  Do  you  work  it  yourself  ?— I work  both  the  rod 
and  the  snap  net. 

5959.  Are  you  the  owner  of  a cot? — Yes  sir,  or  my 
father,  rather. 

5960.  And  what  part  of  the  river  are  you  best 
acquainted  with? — Four  miles  from  Kilkenny,  between 
Kilkenny  and  Bally ragget. 

5961.  Do  you  think  the  river  is  improving  or  getting 
worse? — There  is  a slight  improvement  for  the  last 
two  years.  Previous  to  that,  for  about  seven  or  eight 
years,  there  were  practically  no  fish  in  the  upper 

5962.  No  fish? — Well,  an  angler  would  get  two 
spring  fish  in  the  season. 

5963.  And  now  the  fishing  is  improved? — There  is  a 
little  improvement  for  the  last  two  years. 

5964.  What  do  you  attribute  the  improvement  to? — 
Mell,  as  far  as  the  improvement  goes,  you  see  it  all 
depends  on  floods.  If  you  have  no  flood  you  will  have 
no  fish  ; and  I think  there  are  too  many  obstacles  on 
the  water. 

5965.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  here  about 
the  extent  of  poaching  that  goes  on?— Well,  I live 
convenient  to  two  of  the  main  rivers. 

5966.  And  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  poaching? — They  are  all  poached.  There  is  no 
protection  at  all.  You  will  never  see  a salmon  on  this 
river  unless  some  protection  of  the  police  is  given. 

5967.  And  is  there  fishing  at  illegal  times,  fishing 
in  the  weekly  close  period? — We  never  fish  after  eight 
o clock,  not  these  ten  years  back. 

5968.  Do  you  think  that  the  regular  fishermen,  sup- 
posing funds  were  necessary,  would  be  willing  to  have 
the  licence  duty  increased  to  some  small  extent  for  the 
sake  of  the  advantage  they  would  get  by  an  improve- 
ment of  the  fishing? — The  cot  fishermen,  I am  sure, 
would  not  object  to  an  increase  in  the  licence  if  they 
thought  it  would  improve  the  river.  It  would  be  worth 
their  while. 

5969.  They  would  not  think  much  of  10s.  or  £1  in 
addition? — If  they  got  something  equivalent  for  it  in 
the  shape  of  fish  it  would  be  well  worth  their  while. 

5970.  But  funds  will  have  to  be  raised  in  some  way, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  calling  on  the  .State.  It  will 
have  to  come  from  the  people.  And  you  think  that 
the  people  have  now  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ad'van- 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
tage  to  be  derived  from  protection  of  this  river  to  be 
willing  to  pay  an  increased  licence  duty? — Oh,  yes, 
they  are  intelligent  enough  for  that.  The  worst  thing 
I sec  in  the  fishery  is  that  the  water  bailiffs  devote  all 
their  time  to  men  gaffing  salmon  there  under  the  bank, 
and  then  in  the  spawning  season  there  is  no  sign  of 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  Green. 

5971.  The  fish  are  not  worth  catching  then? — Well, 
they  are  worth  something  in  the  summer  time  to  gaff. 

5972.  The  bailiffs  don’t  watch  poachers  gaff  them  in 
the  winter  time? — The  winter  time  is  the  time  to  mind 
them,  when  they  are  breeding. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5973.  Did  you  say  that  the  people  who  were  gaffing 
them  under  the  banks  were  the  bailiffs?— Oh,  I said 
no  such  thing.  I said  their  time  was  taken  up  by 
watching  that. 

5974.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  a prac- 
tical man  T — The  only  thing  I suggest  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  bailiffs.  The  present  men  are  good 
men,  but  they  can’t  be  expected  . to  attend  to  the 
whole  river. 

5975.  They  are  good  men?— The  head  water  bailiff  is 
counted  a good  man,  but  he  can’t  get  over  the  whole 
stretch  of  river  from  Waterford  to  Queen’s  County. 

5976.  And  besides,  his  time  is  taken  up  in  other 
places? — I don’t  believe  he  is  engaged  so  much  as  that. 

5977.  He  shoots  pheasants,  and  lives  as  a gentleman 
at  large.  I will  not  say  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  do 
so,  but  still  his  time  can’t  be  altogether  devoted  to 
the  river? — Well,  he  can’t  be  expected  to  mind  the 
whole  of  the  river. 

5978.  The  150  miles  is  too  much,  particularly  with 
all  the  other  heavy  work  of  shooting  ? — Well,  you  can’t 
expect  a man  to  be  on  the  river  all  day  and  every  day. 

Mr.  Green. 

5979.  Is  there  any  other  cot  net  above  Kilkenny 
besides  yours?— We  are  the  only  crew  above  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

5980.  You  aro  on  the  licensed  crew  ?— I don’t  think 
cot  fishing  should  be  allowed  in  Ballvragget.  The 
water  is  too  low  in  the  Nore, 
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Mr.  James  Lalor — continued. 


[Kilkenny. 


Mr.  Green. 

5981.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  pro- 
Ixibit  nets  from  Kilkenny  up? — If  you  prohibit  them 
they  should  bo  prohibited  all  round. 

5982.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  stop  netting  in  the  fresh-water  portion 
of  the  river? — There  would  be  very  little  fish  taken 
out  of  the  river  by  rod.  Most  of  the  fish  would  go  up 
and  they  would  not  be  killed. 

Dr.  Mahaffy 

5983.  How  many  fish  do  you  get  with  your  cot  in  a 
season? — That  is  a thing  I never  reckoned  up. 

5984.  You  can  say  about  what  number.  Do  you  get 
100? — I would  not  get  100  fish.  The  year  before  last, 
I suppose,  wo  got,  on  a rough  calculation  (but  we  never 
kept  an  account  of  it),  about  50  fish;  and  that  was  the 
best  year  in  ten  before  or  since;  and,  of  course,  there 
were  floods  running  for  three  months  of  the  time. 

5985.  How  many  days  were  you  out  for  those  50 
fish  ? — We  fish  every  evening  the  whole  year  round, 
till  the  water  is  getting  low. 

Mr.  Gioynn. 

5986.  Is  fishing  your  ouly  business? — Oh,  not  at  all; 
I am  a bootmaker. 

5987.  So  then  you  just  add  to  that  by  fishing,  you 
and  the  other  men? — I could  live  without  the  fishing, 


Mr.  Gwyhn — continued. 

if  it  went  to  that.  I am  rod  fishing  myself  for  a 
month  or  two  in  the  spring,  and  they  poach  up  there. 

598S.  Do  you  get  as  many  fish  with  the  rod  as  you 
do  with  the  net? — Oh,  not  at  all.  I count  it  very 
good  work  to  get  seven  or  eight  fish  in  the  spring 
with  the  rod.  This  year  I only  got  two  fish. 

5989.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  any 
net  fishing  at  night  above  Kilkenny? — I have  the  only 
crew,  and  I can  swear  on  my  oath  that  I never  went 
out  with  a net  after  eight  o’clock  these  ten  years. 
They  used  to  do  it  twenty  years  ago. 

5990.  Is  it  easier  to  get  the  fish  in  the  night  or  in 
the  day  with  a net? — Of  course,  in  summer  time,  I 
suppose,  night  is  best. 


Mr.  Green. 

5991.  I suppose  it  is  easier  to  get  them  when  there 
is  a little  bit  of  a flood  coming  on,  when  the  water 
is  dirty,  and  then  they  kill  these  fish? — Oh,  not  at  all, 
sir.  We  never  fish  in  dirty  waters.  In  the  spring 
time  the  day  time  is  just  the  same  for  fishing  as  any 
other  time. 

5992.  Mr.  Jones. — Would  you  tell  us  what  bailiff  you 
saw  gaffing  fish? — I did  not  see  one.  I said  the  bailiffs' 
time  was  taken  up  with  very  immaterial  poaching  in 
the  summer  time. 


Mr.  Michael  Fleming,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

5993.  What  are  you? — A fisherman.  I fish  with  rod 
and  line. 

5994.  Any  other  business? — I have  a publichouse. 

5995.  Where? — Near  Three  Castles. 

5996.  And  have  you  been  a fisherman  all  your  life? — 
I have  been  fishing  all  my  life,  and  I have  ground 
upon  the  river  purchased  out,  and  I have  some  of  the 
best  rod  fishing  on  the  water  that  you  could  pick  out 
on  the  river  Nore. 

5997.  And  is  your  publichouse  more  or  less  of  a 
hotel,  and  do  you  put  up  people  coming  to  fish  there? — 
Strangers  very  seldom  come  to  fish;  nobody  except 
the  people  from  the  town. 

5998.  Is  the  fishing  improving  or  getting  worse? — It 
is  getting  worse  of  late. 

5999.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — I could  not 
say.  I know  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  from  my 
experience,  they  changed  the  flow  of  the  water  at 
Ballyredmond  Weir,  so  that  the  fish  could  be  taken, 
and  there  was  a gap  at  that  time,  too,  as  I understand, 
in  the  centre  of  the  river.  They  changed  that  gap 
from  that  into  the  side  of  it,  and  there  was  a gentle- 
man living  here,  General  Baldock,  and  the  fishermen 
persuaded  him  to  put  it  to  the  side,  so  that  they  would 
kill  them  with  the  rod. 

6000.  Things  have  got  much  worse  since  that  year? — 
Yes,  much  worse.  I may  say  I only  got  three  little 
fish  this  year,  and  one  of  them  only  0 lbs.,  and  they 
are  all  talking  of  the  lessening  of  the  fish,  but  they 
have  any  amount  of  fish  down  the  river,  which  are 
not  allowed  to  come  up  here.  And  I heard  another 
man  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  out  and  fish 
in  the  night,  and  he  didn’t  tell  you  that  they  won’t 
go  out  and  fish  in  the  day. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6001.  You  are  one  of  the  men  that  bought  out  their 
holdings? — Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6002.  What  estate  was  it  formerly? — It  is  purchased 
out  these  good  many  years. 

6003.  From  whom? — It  belonged  to  Mr.  Cahill.  It 
was  he  who  was  living  in  my  house,  Colonel  Cahill’s 
brother,  of  Ballycondra.  He  had  it  before  I took  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

6004.  Did  you  buy  the  fishing  as  well? — Yes,  I had 
the  right  to  fish. 

6005.  Did  you  never  think  of  getting  people  to  come 
and  stay  at  your  publichouse? — I never  thought  of 
inviting  anybody. 

6006.  You  would  not  think  of  that  as  business? — No, 
because  I would  not  think  it  worth  while,  and  I have 
never  prevented  a rod  man  going  to  fish  it.  - 

6007.  Do  many  go  to  your  little  hotel  ? — Mine  is  not 
a hotel  like  that.  It  is  only  an  ordinary  publichouse. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6008.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest? — I have  nothing 
to  suggest  only  the  one  thing  that  you  arc  all  aware 
of,  and  that  is  to  put  on  more  water  bailiffs.  There 
are  not  enough  of  water  bailiffs  to  protect  the  river. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6009.  And  would  you  like  to  see  the  weir  put  back 
into  its  old  condition? — Yes,  certainly  I would ; and  I 
live  where  the  Dinan  comes  in,  and  every  winter  there 
the  spawning  fish  are  taken  out  of  it  in  dozens. 


Mr.  Michael  O'Neill,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6010.  Are  you  a conservator? — Yes,  at  present  an  cx- 
officio  conservator,  and  formerly  an  elected  conserva- 
tor for  a great  number  of  years. 

6011.  You  have  heard  some  of  the  evidence  given 
here  as  to  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  river.  What 
have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  that? — I am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  most  of  the  witnesses. 

6012.  And  what  observations  do  you  not  agreo  with  ? 
— First,  with  respect  to  the  method  of  improving  the 
fishing  of  this  local  river  as  an  industry;  and, 
secondly,  the  method  adopted  to  preserve  it,  and 
thirdly,  as  regards  those  who  ought  to  have  the  con- 
trolling power  for  the  preservation  of  the  river  and 
the  management  of  it.  There  are  a great  number 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
of  gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  here  who  are  very 
much  in  agreement,  what  I call  the  riparian  owners 
who  formerly  had  full  control  over  the  fishing  of  this 
river.  In  fact,  up  to  recent  years  any  person  outside 
a certain  quarter  had  no  chance  of  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  I believe  I was  the  first  that  at- 
tempted to  break  down  the  barrier,  and  after  some 
hard  fighting  and  hard  hitting  on  both  sides  I suc- 
ceeded eventually.  I got  in  another  with  me,  and 
there  were  thus  elected  two  representatives  of  what  I 
may  call  the  popular  side,  with  the  result  that  those 
ex-officio  gentlemen — whether  they  thought  that  our 
station  in  life  was  beneath  their  dignity  to  sit  with  us 
at  a board  or  otherwise,  I don’t  know,  but  they 
absented  themselves  very  much  from  our  meetings. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6013.  And  do  you  carry  on  your  business  without 
them? — We  have  done  so,  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  have 
done  the  business  far  better  than  it  had  been  done. 
And  more  than  that,  we  have  had  complaints  here 
against  the  water  bailiffs  who  now  are  watching  over 
this  river.  They  are  the  very  men  that  were  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  old  Board  with  a recommendation 
to  us  for  their  competence,  with  the  result  that  we 
are  quite  willing  to  dispense  with  their  services. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6014.  Do  you  find  them  competent? — Well,  there 
may  be  things  that  we  would  possibly  disagree  about, 
but  generally,  in  my  opinion,  you  might  go  farther  and 
fare  worse. 

6015.  That  is  the  most  that  you  would  say  in  their 
favour  ? — Exactly. 

6016.  Go  on? — With  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  money,  I happened,  while  I was  an  elected  con- 
servator, to  attend  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Fishery  Conservators  in  Waterford,  and  I 
heard  the  abstract  of  the  accounts  read  there  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  members  of  the  Board  by  the  Secre- 
tary, who  is  Mr.  Jones,  and  I found  that  the  entire 
income  contributed  through  licences  amounted  to  about 
£1,000  a year,  near  to  £1,100,  I believe,  and  I also 
found  that  two-thirds  of  that  (and  I have  heard 
evidence  given  here  to-day  to  the  contrary)  was  spent 
on  preservation  during  the  open  season,  and  that  one- 
third  was  spent  when  the  river  ought  to  be  protected, 
which  is  the  close  season.  I repeatedly  put  that  point 
to  the  Fishery  Board  of  Conservators,  and,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  I asserted  that  they  were  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  that  one-third  ought  to 
be  spent  during  the  open  season  and  two-thirds  ex- 
pended at  the  proper  time  for  the  preservation  of  the 
spawning  fish;  but  my  suggestions  seemed  to  be  alto- 
gether ignored;  at  least  they  were  not  acted  upon. 

6017.  Surely  if  they  did  not  keep  the  nets  in  order 
in  the  open  season  no  fish  would  be  allowed  to  go  up 
at  all? — I did  not  catch  exactly  your  question. 

Mr.  Green. 

6018.  If  the  net  men  in  the  estuary  were  not  com- 
pelled to  abide  by  the  law  and  keep  the  weekly  close 
time  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  the  fish  to  come  up  into  the  upper  waters  at  all, 
so  that  they  must  put  a certain  amount  of  protection 
on  the  open  season? — Yes,  but  when  the  law  allowed 
fishing  night  and  day  there  was  more  fish  in  the  river 
than  what  there  is  now,  and  in  those  upper  portions 
I do  admit  that  poaching  to  a considerable  extent  is 
being  practised  on  this  river,  but  the  worst  class  of 
poaching  is  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  river  and  its 
tributaries,  during  the  spawning  season.  There  is 
where  the  real  destruction  of  our  fish  takes  place. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6019.  Didn’t  that  always  take  place? — Well,  I 
don’t  say  that  it  has  taken  place  in  the  past  as  much 
as  in  the  present. 

6020.  When  there  were  five  or  six  people  living  up 
there  for  the  one  that  lives  there  now,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  there  was  not  more  poaching? — The  people, 
(lid  not  think  they  were  doing  anything  that  would 
bo  tho  means  of  preventing  what  would  be  the  best 
asset  of  the  country.  They  would  not  be  inclined 
owing  to  the  superior  education  that  they  have  now 
as  compared  with  what  they  had  a century  ago. 

6021.  You  don’t  mean  that  education  makes  them 
poach? — No,  that  it  prevents  them. 

6022.  Then  you  admit  that  there  was  a vast  number 
of  uneducated  boys  living  in  the  country  at  that  time, 
and  I say  there  was  always  poaching  in  these  places, 
so  that  cannot  be  the  main  cause  of  the  river  getting 
worse? — The  point,  I understand,  is  as  to  whether  the 
fish  have  decreased  in  this  river  Nore  or  not. 

6023.  Yes? — I happen  to  be  living  on  a portion  of 

this  river  Nore  myself:  I have  land  adjoining  it,  abut- 

ting on  it  for  close  on  half-n-mile,  some  of  the  best 
water  on  the  river  Nore  so  far  as  snap  net  fishing  is 
concerned,  and  I have  a knowledge  of  tho  fishermen 
and  their  habits,  and  I must  say  on  their  behalf  that 
the  -fishermen  that  are  actually  making  a living  by 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

this  trade  are  not  poachers.  The  poacher  is  a man 
who  is  not  actually  a fisherman,  but  goes  around  and 
watches  any  opportunity,  whether  it  he  this  remark- 
able Ballyredmond  weir  on  the  Nore  or  not.  There 
is  the  place  where  the  destruction  of  fish  goes  on. 
With  respect  to  preservation,  there  is  very  little  of  it 
in  the  close  season.  I can  see  the  water  bailiff  in 
my  district  repeatedly.  He  can  see  the  fish  pass  on 
tho  river  during  the  night  in  the  open  season,  but  the 
moment  the  open  season  terminates  that  water  bailiff 
is  as  scarce  on  the  banks  of  Ballyredmond  as  a white 
blackbird. 

6024.  Do  you  say  the  number  of  fish  is  diminished 
or  not?— I would  not  say  they  are,  sir.  From  the 
knowledge  I have  got  from  fishermen  of  what  they 
usually  turn  over  each  year,  I think  they  are  about 
stationary. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6025.  Don’t  you  agree  with  most  of  the  witnesses 
that  this  river  has  great  natural  qualities,  and  if  it 
were  properly  and  systematically  handled  as  in  coun- 
tries where  things  are  more  effectually  done  it  would 
bo  an  asset  of  enormous  value? — I am  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  that,  but  then  you  have  to  begin  at  the 
fountain  head,  and  that  is  to  tackle  this  remarkable 
bag  net  in  Inistioge. 

6026.  You  can’t  do  that,  because  it  is  legal? — Well, 
with  the  changes  they  have  adopted  recently  in  fishing 
that  net  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  legisla- 
tion passed. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

6027.  Have  you  not  heard  Mr.  Tiglie’s  evidence  that 
the  average  take  of  fish  with  that  net  has  not  altered 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years? — I would  be  very  slow 
to  doubt  Mr.  Tighe’s  evidence,  but  we  all  understand 
that  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  fish  up  the  river.  We  are  in  entire 
agreement  on  that  subject  at  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors. The  other  conservators  with  me  on  the  Board 
are  in  agreement  with  my  view  that  that  net  should  bo 
purchased  out. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6028.  Before  you  begin  to  talk  of  purchasing  out 
a perfectly  legal  net  you  would  be  called  upon  to  pre- 
serve your  upper  waters  sufficiently,  where  whatever 
mischief  is  done  in  the  estuary  must  be  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  awful  mischief  done  to  the  spawning? 
—If  this  net  was  done  away  with  the  fish  would 
increase  enormously  in  this  river.  A fisherman, 
whether  rod  man  or  snap  net  man,  would  be  prepared, 
and  could  afford  to  pay  a large  iucrease  in  his  licence 
duty,  and  by  that  means  I think  the  money  would  be 
raised  by  some  local  authority,  and  could  be  well 
repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  fishing  ilcences. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6029.  Has  not  the  cot  fishing  increased  lately  in  the 
tidal  way?— I am  not  well  acquainted  with  tho  tidal 
portion  of  the  river  Nore.  The  principal  part  of  the 
river  I know  is  from  where  this  remarkable  net  works 
almost  up  into  Ballyragget.  During  Mr.  Poe’s  time, 
who  was  an  active  member  of  our  Board,  he  was  abso- 
lutely for  doing  away  with  this  net,  and  I say  that 
if  Mr.  Tighe  cares  to  sell  his  interest  in  it  I don’t  seo 
that  there  should  be  a vast  amount  of  trouble  in  raising 
the  necessary  funds  to  purchase  his  interest. 

Mr.  Green. 

6030.  You  are  on  the  water  at  Ballyredmond’? — Yes. 

6031.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  a com- 
bination amongst  tho  riparian  owners  to  develop  the 
fishing  of  the  river? — In  my  opinion  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible, really.  I think  tho  fishing  industry  should  be  a 
great  national  asset  handed  over  to  the  control  of  some 
local  body  working  with  the  Department. 

6032.  That  would  require  compulsion.  You  would 
have  to  take  up  the  rights  by  force? — Well,  I expect 
that  new  legislation  will  come  into  operation. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

6033.  Would  you  be  willing  that  your  rights  should 
be  taken  from  you? — I would,  to-morrow  morning,  if 
it  was  right,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  river- 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6034.  And  do  you  fish  yourself  ? — I used  to  rod-fish. 
I don’t  now.  I am  not  in  such  health  as  to  be  working 
all  day  on  the  water. 

6035.  But  you  would  have  no  objection?— None 
whatever,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  a farmer  on  the 
river  who  has  not  fished  but  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  sell  his  rights  provided  it  would  be  understood 
that  the  proceeds  after  paying  the  expenditure  would 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  rates.  The  fishing  rights 
at  Ballyredmond  on  that  half-mile  of  river  are  worth 
nothing  to  me. 

6036.  There  are  not  many  farmers  working  the  nets 
themselves? — Not  many  at  present  in  that  district. 
In  Mr.  Tighe’s  district  there  are  a large  number  of 
small  holders  of  land,  and  a great  number  of  these  are 
engaged  in  fishing,  and  to  these  men  Mr.  Tighe  gave 
this  privilege  that  I speak  about  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  pay  their  rents.  In  other  words,  I think  it 
would  be  a dead  duck.  But  in  general  in  my  district 
the  farmers  don’t  fish.  They  go  in  a little  for  trout 
fishing  and  something  like  that,  but  I don’t  think  five 
in  my  whole  district  pay  one  pound  for  a rod  licence. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

There  is  one  other  matter,  as  regards  preservation, 
that  is,  who  would  best  preserve  the  river?  In  my 
opinion,  I think  the  Constabulary  are  the  proper 
parties.  If  our  present  system  is  to  continue  I would 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  that,  and  that  a bonus 
should  be  given  to  the  sergeant  of  the  station. 

6037.  Mr.  Jones.— Mr.  O’Neill,  you  are  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  great  protection  should  be  in  the  close 
season.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  last  open  season, 
at  the  close  of  the  open  season,  the  preservation  for 
eight  months  cost  £527  odd,  whereas  for  the  four 
months  of  the  preceding  close  time  the  expenditure 
was  £314,  that  is  nearly  double  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture that  there  was  in  the  open  season? — That 
corroborates  my  statement,  that  there  is  more  money 
expended  in  the  open  season. 

6038.  Mr.  Fleming  mentioned  about  the  Bally- 
redmond weir,  which  is  a weir  that  has  been  often 
under  discussion,  but  was  there  anything  remarkable 
there? — The  gap  was  changed. 

Mr.  Jones. — The  present  gap  is  there  by  direction 
(and  under  supervision)  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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At  11  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Clonmel. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ross  (in  the  chair). 

Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  I Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.P.  Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Donocghmore,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6039.  "What  river  can  you  speak  about? — I can  only 
speak  about  the  Suir.  1 have  a general  knowledge  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  lower  waters. 

6040.  Your  lordship  has  been  brought  up  here? — 
Oh,  yes. 

6041.  And  of  late  years  is  it  what  you  would  call  a 
good  fishing  river? — From  the  rod  point  of  view,  it  is 
a good  fishing  river. 

6042.  Are  there  plenty  of  salmon? — Well,  it  varies. 
It  is  a river  that  in  a good  year  I should  say  is  very 
good,  and  in  a bad  year  very  bad ; and  there  are  no 
average  years.  My  experience  is  that  it  varies 
tremendously,  the  reason  being  that  if  we  get  floods  at 
the  right  time  we  get  good  fishing,  but  if  they  don’t 
come  at  the  right  time  we  have  no  fishing  at  all. 

6043.  What  do  you  call  a good  day? — On  our  water 
we  are  very  pleased  with  three  or  four  fish.  I have 
about  two  'miles  of  one  side  of  the  river,  and  I have 
about  three  miles  of  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  two 
different  places;  and  in  my  own  mind  I am  always 
pleased  when  we  get  100  fish  in  the  season.  The  biggest 
I remember  was  181,  but  that  was  a very  exceptional 
year.  That  was  about  eighteen  years  ago.  I am 
always  pleased  when  we  get  100  fish. 

6044.  fs  that  place  where  you  own  both  sides  of  the 
river  the  place  where  your  country  residence  is? — Yes, 
it  is  my  own  demesne. 

6045.  Then  you  have  less  difficulty  in  preserving 
there,  where  you  have  both  sides  of  the  river? — Yes. 

6046.  How  far  away  is  the  place  where  you  have  one 
side? — Four  miles. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

6047.  Can  you  fish  across  the  water  there? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6048.  Who  is  on  the  other  side? — I think  it  is  Miss 
Perry  who  is  the  owner,  but  a gentleman  has  had  the 
fishing  for  some  time. 

0049.  I think  you  agree? — I don’t  think  we  ever 

6050.  Is  it  much  poached? — Well,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  evidence  about  that. 
My  own  belief  is  that  they  don’t  poach  much  in  our 
part  of  the  river.  We  always  suppose  that  it  is  in 
the  lower  waters  that  the  poaching  is  done  by  the 
nets  fishing  it.  The  harm  is  done  by  nets  fishing  out 
of  hours  below  Clonmel.  That  is  my  belief. 

6051.  What  about  the  spawning  grounds? — Harm  is 
done  undoubtedly  there. 

6052.  That  is  our  universal  experience? — I think  it 
is  through  ignorance. 

6053.  The  people  don’t  seem  to  realise  what  the  value 
of  the  spawning  fish  is? — Oh,  no. 

6054.  And  the  valuelessness  of  it  to  them? — Yes. 

6055.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  so? — Oh,  yes,  I think 
that  is  universally  the  case. 

6056.  Will  you  tell  me  about  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators; is  it  the  same  Board  that  takes  charge  of  the 
Norc? — Oh,  no,  we  have  a separate  Board  on  the  Suir. 

6057.  Now,  how  is  it  composed  ? — Well,  Mr.  Rochfort 
will  give  better  details  as  to  that.  He  is  a better 
attendant  at  the  Board  than  I am.  Every  magistrate 
who  is  a riparian  owner  is  a member  of  the  Board,  and 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
then  there  are  representatives  of  the  nets  below, 
elected  representatives. 

6058.  How  many  bailiffs  do  they  employ? — Mr. 
McCormack  will  give  you  all  those  facts.  He  is  closely 
in  touch  with  them  every  day. 

6059.  I suppose  it  is  the  same  in  this  ease  as  in  other 
places  whore  wo  have  been,  that  the  bailiffs  are  not  at 
all  sufficient  in  number? — I don’t  think  so.  I think 
it  has  not  the  money  to  spend  on  sufficient  water 
bailiffs. 

6060.  Now,  that  is  a point  on  which  you  might  be 
able  to  give  us  a suggestion.  Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  about  raising  money  which  would ‘be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  more  bailiffs? — Well,  I 
am  afraid  the  difficulty  you  get  into  is  this.  Of  course, 
once  you  start  asking  for  local  public  money,  that  is 
to  say,  rates,  you  get  a demand  for  local  public  control, 
which  is,  of  course,  not  very  desirable  in  some  cases. 
A salmon  river  is  a very  special  thing,  and  I honestly 
don’t  see  how  a local  body,  most  efficient  as  they  are, 
especially  round  here,  and  we  have  no  complaint  to 
make  of  them  in  some  matters,  could  really  bring  the 
detailed  interest  or  knowledge  that  is  necessary,  to  the 
management  of  a salmon  river,  if  you  substitute  it 
for  the  Hoard  of  Conservators.  It  has  often  been  sug- 
gested that  you  should  have  a representative  committee 
of  all  the  Councils  concerned  with  the  banks  of  a cer- 
tain river,  but  I cannot  persuade  myself  that  that 
would  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  present  Board, 
which,  although  it  may  have  imperfections,  does  after 
all  represent  the  people  concerned  with  fishing. 

6061.  And  they  understand  the  situation?— And 
they  understand  the  situation.  The  difficulty,  I 
think,  is  to  get  a Board  that  represents  all  the  interests 
fairly  and  that  will  hold  the  balance  between  all  the 
different  interests.  If  you  want  to  get  a river  well 
managed  you  must  have  such  a Board. 

6062.  Then  you  say  that  you  think  the  present  Board 
of  Conservators  is  a satisfactory  one? — I think  they 
can  bo  improved,  but  I never  have  been  able  to  think 
of  a better  body. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

6063.  Do  they  attend? — Some  of  them  do.  I do  not. 
I think  the  position  is  that  if  we  are  told  by  others 
that  there  is  anything  of  real  importance  coming  on 
we  make  a point  of  attendance.  I don’t  think  the 
work  suffers  from  want  of  attendance. 

6064.  Men  who  understand  do  attend? — Oh,  yes. 

6065.  They  have  an  efficient  body  of  bailiffs'? — They 
have  an  efficient  small  body.  I have  never  had  any 
complaint  to  make  the  other  way. 

6066.  Tell  me,  Lord  Donoughmore,  have  you  sold 
your  land  to  your  tenants? — Yes. 

6067.  And  land  abutting  on  the  river? — Yes. 

6068.  Have  you  noticed  as  yet  whether  that  has  made 
any  change?— As  a matter  of  fact,  in  my  own  indivi- 
dual case,  all  the  land  held  under  judicial  tenancy 
abutting  on  the  river  was  held  by  two  men. 

6069.  And  did  you  reserve  the  fishing  rights? — I re- 
served the  rights.  8 

6070.  Then  that  makes  no  difference? — No. 

6071.  Do  you  know  is  there  any  other  large  landlord 
who  has  sold  ? — I know  of  no  landlord  who  has  sold  and 
got  rid  of  his  fishing  rights. 

6072.  They  have  reserved  the  fishing  rights? — They 
have  reserved  the  rights.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
part  of  the  river  which  I know  best,  from  Clonmel  up 
to  Cahir,  is  nearly  all  demesne  land.  There  is  Mr. 
Bagwell’s  demesne.  There  is  my  demesne,  and  beyond 
it  T fancy  it  is  the  demesne  land  of  Lord  Ashtown. 
And  then  there  is  Newcastle,  a small  demesne,  and 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

RocHestown  demesne,  and  Ballyhack  demesne. 
There  are  parts  of  the  river  which  tenants  hold,  but 
they  are  not  many. 

6073.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  have  co-operation  of  the  whole  of 
those  tenants?— It  is  very  desirable,  I think. 

6074.  And  would  it  be  possible  to  have  such  co- 
operation if  they  came  to  know  the  full  value  of  the 
asset?— I think  so.  Mr.  Rochfort  will  tell  you  about 
the  Suir  Anglers’  Association.  I am  a.  member  of  it, 
of  course;  Mr.  Rochfort  is  the  moving  spirit;  and  I 
have  always  felt  that  in  working  on  these  lines  they 
are  working  on  the  right  lines,  that  is  for  voluntary 
co-operation  amongst  all  people  concerned. 

6075.  It  is  your  opinion,  as  far  as  you  can  say,  that 
a valuable  public  property  could  be  made  out  of  this? — 
I hope  so,  and  I believe  so. 

6076.  Because  Ireland  seems  to  have  some  of  the 
best  rivers  in  the  world,  and  if  the  present  state  of 
things  oontinues,  what  will  be  the  result? — The  fishing 
will  be  destroyed  there. 

6077.  The  deep-sea  fishermen  will  suffer,  and  every- 
body will  suffer? — Yes. 

6078.  And  you  think  the  Suir  is  a river  that  might 

well  be  taken  in  hand? — Yes,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being 
taken  care  of.  J 8 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6079.  The  problem  on  this  river  seems  to  be  much 
more  easy  than  on  any  other  river  that  we  have  come 
upon  yet? — I think  your  lordship  will  find  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  is  below  Clonmel. 

6080.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  put 
before  us? — Well,  I don’t  think  there  is  anything  else. 

6081.  Is  there  any  trout-fishing  on  this  river?— 
There  is.  I don’t  think  we  pay  very  much  attention 
to  it.  It  is  a pity  we  don’t.  I believe  it  could  be  im- 
proved. With  regard  to  fishing  in  the  Suir,  the  habit 
has  always  been  to  concentrate  attention  on  salmon. 
I think  it-  is  a pity.  There  are  parts  where  trout  fish- 
ing could  be  got.  There  are  some  of  the  tributaries 
where  it  is  got,  but  somehow  everybody,  I think,  pays 
more  attention  to  the  salmon  for  some  reason.  It 
has  never  been  properly  organised. 

6082.  It  has  never  been  organised? — I don’t  think  so. 

6083.  What  do  you  think  of  a suggestion  that  has 
been  made  to  put  on  a licence  for  trout  fishing,  a small 
rate  that  nobody  would  object  to? — I am  bound  to  say 
that  is  a new  suggestion,  and  if  anything  of  that  kind 
was  put  on  I should  like  to  see  it  very  small.  It  might 
be  desirable  to  have  a licence,  but  it  is  a poor  man’s 
sport,  and  I think,  therefore,  It  would  be  a pity  to 
check  it. 

6084.  And  there  should  be  discrimination? — There 
should  be  discrimination. 

6085.  But  everybody  would  be  able  to  pay  lialf-a- 
crown  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6086.  And  if  the  money  was  spent  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sport  it  would  be  a gain? — It  would  im- 
prove, yes. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

6087.  Do  you  find  that  the  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board  attend? — I don’t  think  they  do.  I am  bound 
to  say  that  I don’t  remember  attending  a meeting  for 
a very  long  time. 

Mr.  Green. 

6088.  I think  you  said  you  had  a separate  Board 
here,  but  of  course  the  Board  which  controls  the  Suir 
is  the  same  Board  which  controls  the  Nore  and  the 
Barrow? — You  may  have  a committee  of  it. 

6039.  Mr.  William  Rochfort. — The  annual  meetings 
arc  for  the  three  rivers.  The  district  is  for  the  three 
rivers,  but  of  course  we  have  a separate  executive. 


Mr.  William  Rochfort,  d.l.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6090.  I suppose  you  know  this  river  all  your  life? — 
tos  the  last  twenty-five  years.  1 live  at  Cahir,  which 
is  about  ten  miles  of  stream  from  Clonmel. 

6091.  And  have  you  been  agent  of  large  properties? 

6092.  Whose?— Lady  Margaret  Charteris,  Lord 
n tan  hope,  Lord  Gough,  and  some  other  smaller  pro- 
perties, as  Miss  Perry’s,  of  Newcastle.  I am' merely 
mentioning  the  ones  that  are  on  the  river  that  1 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
manage  practically  for  myself  or  others.  I have  a 
mile  and  a-half  of  my  own  water.  I have  about  nine 
or  ten  miles  of  river,  both  sides  in  some  cases,  and  in 
Others  not. 

6093.  Do  you  consider  that  this  is  a good  river? — 
Yes,  of  great  natural  capacity,  with  good  trubutaries 
and  magnificent  fish. 

6094.  Large  salmon? — Large  salmon,  and  in  beauti- 
ful condition. 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6095.  And  up  to  what  weight  do  you  get  them?— You 
commonly  get  them  up  to  20  lbs.,  and  23  and  25  lbs., 
and  occasionally  up  to  30  lbs.  in  the  spring.  It  is  a 
good  spring  river. 

6096.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  is  it  improving  or  is  it 
getting  worse?— It  varies  very  much  from  year  to 
year.  On  the  whole,  I think  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
there  has  been  an  improvement. 

6097.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  improvement? — 
Better  preservation,  I think. 

6098.  So  there  is  better  preservation? — I think  so. 
We  have  had  an  energetic  inspector,  our  principal 
executive  officer,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  I 
think  his  energies  have  told  very  much  on  the  river. 

6099.  And  the  men  working  under  him  arc  efficient? 
— On  the  whole,  but  he  has  to  put  up  with  not  the 
highest  class.  The  wages  don’t  admit  of  getting  the 
best  class  of  men. 

6100.  The  secretary  will  tell  us  what  wages  they 
get? — One  of  the  weaknesses  is  the  want  of  funds. 

6101.  Want  of  funds — we  have  been  hearing  that 
complaint  in  most  places? — Yes. 

6102.  Well,  I suppose,  as  a magistrate,  you  know  a 
good  deal  of  the  poaching  on  the  river? — Well,  to 
some  extent. 

6103.  And  is  the  poaching  a serious  matter? — I don’t 
think  there  is  much  poaching  in  the  main  river.  It  is 
more  in  the  tributaries,  in  the  close  season. 

6104.  That  is  when  the  fish  are  going  up  to  spawn? — 
Yes. 

6105.  That  is  a most  vital  period? — A most  vital 
period. 

6106.  And  the  people  don’t  seem  to  realise  what 
harm  they  are  doing? — A poacher  probably  does  not 
c-are,  even  if  he  did  realise  it. 

6107.  Are  they  that  kind  of  poacher,  the  professional 
poacher,  who  does  nothing  else? — Well,  apart  from  the 
poaching  in  the  tributaries,  I think  the  main  poaching 
is  the  poaching  of  salmon  taken  by  the  net  men  who 
disregard  the  48  hours’  weekly  close  time.  Their 
whole  outfit  is  on  the  river,  and  they  naturally  don’t 
like  to  be  put  off  for  two  days  in  the  week  when  they 
wish  to  fish. 

6108.  So  they  have  an  outfit? — Oh,  yes;  their  legiti- 
mate occupation  for  five  days  of  the  week. 

6109.  Do  I understand  from  that  that  they  would 
be  small  farmers  or  farmers’  sons? — Yes,  some  of  them 
farmers  and  some  of  them  .sometimes  professional 
fishermen,  occasionally  labourers.  Mr.  McCormack 
will  give  you  accurate  information  about  them. 

6110.  Are  they  licensed  or  not? — Oh.  yes. 

6111.  They  are  licenced?— Yes. 

6112.  And  is  it  the  net  they  use  or  the  gaff? — The 
net.  Now  I am  speaking  of  the  poaching  with  the  net. 
In  the  tributaries  that  I speak  of  they  use  stroke- 
hauls  or  spears,  or  nets,  perhaps. 

6113.  Then  we  understand  it.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
the  spawning  grounds,  we  understand  the  kind  of  thing 
that  goes  on.  I suppose  they  don’t  make  much  of  a 
trade  of  it,  I suppose  they  don’t  sell  what  they  get? — 
But  it  is  eaten. 

6114.  And  it  is  very  bad? — It  is  poor  food. 

6115.  But  is  it  sold? — That  I cannot  tell. 

6116.  Now,  we  will  go  down  to  the  river  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  the  spawning  beds.  There  is  some 
poaching,  I think,  that  goes  on  there? — In  the  open 
season  I don’t  think  there  is  very  much.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  river,  as  Lord  Donoughmore  pointed 
out,  that  is  naturally  protected  .by  there  being 
demesnes  on  the  banks,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  poach. 
But  in  a dry  season  like  tliis  year  and  the  year  1893, 
then  I should  say  there  would  be  a considerable  amount 
of  poaching  above  Cahir,  up  to  Golden  and  Thurles, 
where  the  river  gets  very  small,  and  it  is  easier  to 
take  the  fish  out  then.  In  fact,  the  river  showed  a 
marked  decrease  after  the  two  droughty  years.  It 
showed  a certain  depletion  in  the  dry  years. 

6117.  Is  there  any  cot  fishing  on  the  river? — Oh, 
yes,  there  is  a good  deal  of  cot  fishing  in  the  fresh 
water.  It  is  what  we  think  most  harmful.  Between 
Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Snir  there  are  15  sets  of  snap 
nets.  That  is  in  11  miles. 

61.18.  Have  the  people  that  are  engaged  in  that  been 
carrying  on  that  for  a long  time? — Yes,  I believe  so. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6119.  From  generation  to  generation? — Yes.  These 
are  the  people  who  are  attempting  sometimes  to  fish 
in  the  weekly  close  time. 

6120.  Although  they  are  all  licensed,  still,  I suppose, 
they  fish  in  the  weekly  close  time?— Yes;  of  course  the 
licence  should  be  subject  to  observing  the  rules  which 
prohibit  such  fishing. 

6121.  In  the  case  of  a man  that  is  caught  fishing, 
would  his  licence  be  refused? — I mean,  rather,  that 
there  is  no  power  to  do  so. 

6122.  What  would  you  think  of  that  as  a suggestion 
for  counteracting  poaching,  that  a licence  should  be 
refused  to  a man  who  had  been  found  to  be  a systematic 
poacher,  supposing  the  law  was  altered  to  that  extent? 
— That  seems  to  be  a very  excellent  suggestion,  like 
refusing  a licence  to  a publican  who  had  abused  the 
privilege. 

6123.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  very  effective?— I 
should  think  it  would. 

6124.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  much 
these  men  get  in  the  season  ? — I think  it  is  very  chance 
work.  Sometimes  they  do  pretty  well. 

6125.  That  is  in  a good  year,  I take  it;  because  I 
understood  from  Lord  Donoughmore  that  there  are  no 
average  years? — What  I understand  is  that  one  year 
with  another  they  make  a good  living  out  of  it,  working 
about  two  months  in  the  season.  The  rest  of  the  time 
there  is  not  very  much  done. 

6126.  Then,  I presume,  all  these  men  are  not 
specially  fishermen,  they  all  have  some  other  business 
of  their  own? — Some  of  them  are  small  farmers,  and 
some  of  them  are  partly  fishermen  and  partly  labourers. 

6127.  I suppose  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  affairs  down  near  the  estuary ; I suppose  that  does 
not  come  under  your  immediate  knowledge? — No,  not 
under  my  immediate  knowledge. 

6128.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  trout  fishing? — 
There  is  good  trout  fishing. 

6129.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  improved?— It  cer- 
tainly could.  It  is  fairly  good,  in  places,  as  it  is. 

6130.  Is  the  trout  fishing  reserved  strictly,  or  is 
permission  given? — In  some  places  it  is  preserved. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  trout  fishing,  and  I think 
no  owner  would  refuse  permission  for  trout  fishing, 
which  comes  on  after  the  best  of  the  salmon  fishing 
is  over,  but  certain  individuals  attach  importance  to 
it.  Lady  Margaret  Charteris  gives  leave  to  numerous 
people  in  Cahir  Park,  and  during  the  season  they  have 
merely  to  get  a ticket  of  admission. 

6181.  They  are  local  people? — Yes. 

6132.  Arc  "there  any  strangers? — Yes,  occasionally  a 
gentleman  stopping  at  a hotel  would  ask  for  leave, 
and  he  is  practically  never  refused. 

6133.  Leave  is  readily  given? — Yes. 

6184.  Do  you  think  the  trout  fishing  could  be 
developed  at  all? — Yes,  I am  sure  it  could. 

6135.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest? — Well,  some 
of  the  tributaries  and  streams,  I believe,  are  netted 
a good  deal  for  trout,  and  in  that  way,  of  course,  the 
fish  is  destroyed;  and  in  certain  places  lime  is  used. 
That  is  not  within  my  own  knowledge  anywhere,  but 
I hear  of  it.  Of  course,  the  main  river  is  really  too 
large  a river  to  poison  easily.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  it. 

6136.  Is  there  much  mischief  done  by  pike,  that  is, 
to-  the  sea  trout? — I am  sure  the  pike  kill  a good 
many  trout. 

6137.  There  are  some  rivers  where  you  find  pike,  and, 
there  are  others  where  you  find  none  at  all? — Yes. 

6138.  Is  this  river  a pike  river? — In  the  deep  holes 
in  the  back  part  of  the  river  there  aro  pike,  and  wc 
do  as  much  as  we  can  to  take  them  out.  We  troll 
for  them. 

6139.  Not  lines? — No,  trolling. 

6140.  And  you  get  a lot  of  them  out? — Yes. 

6141.  But  there  is  not  a systematic  effort  , to  exter- 
minate the  pike? — No,  nothing  systematic,  but  some 
of  the  owners’  private  bailiffs  do  it.  There  is  nothing 
systematic  done,  that  I am  aware  of,  in  that  direction. 

6142.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous? — I 
should  say  it  would  be. 

61.43.  They  are  very  destructive  also  to  salmon  ova. 
One  pike  would  do  as  much  harm  as  a hatchery  does 
good,  almost.  But  are  you  troubled  with  cormorants? 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

— Yes.  For  several  years  the  association  that  Lord 
Donoughmore  mentioned,  the  Suir  Anglers’  Association, 
gave  a reward  of  a shilling  a head  for  every  cormorant 
that  was  killed. 

6144.  Did  you  find  that  effective? — Yes,  there  was 
a marked  diminution ; but  we  had  to  pay  such  a heavy 
amount  in  rewards  that  our  funds  ran  out,  and  we  had 
to  stop  it. 

6145.  But  the  cormorants  got  the  worst  of  that? — 
Yes,  a diminution  was  very  noticeable  in  the  numbers. 

6146.  Have  you  got  any  mischief  done  by  herons? — 
Well,  the  harm  they  do  is  difficult  to  say. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6147.  They  surely  kill  a great  deal  of  fry? — I am  sure 
they  would  eat  the  fry,  too,  the  salmon  fry. 

6148.  Are  there  many  of  them? — They  are  not  in 
any  great  quantities.  I think  the  cormorants  are  much 
the  worst. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6149.  Do  you  know  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators? — Yes. 

6150.  Do  you  attend  regularly? — Not  regularly.  I 
attend  occasionally,  as  often  as  I can.  Some  of  the 
meetings  are  in  Waterford,  which  is  a long  way  from 

6151.  But  when  anything  special  is  to  be  done? — 
Yes,  I then  endeavour  to  attend,  and  I do  attend. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6152.  How  many  Conservators  attend? — The  general 
meetings  of  the  year  are  very  well  attended.  There 
might  be  15  or  20  members  present. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6153.  And  are  you  satisfied,  as  a general  rule,  with 
the  way  the  Board  do  their  .work? — I think  the  Board 
is  public-spirited,  and  anxious  to  do  its  duty  by 
the  river,  under  great  difficulties,  mainly  inadequacy 
of  funds. 

6154.  If  you  could  get  adequate  funds,  you  think  the 
Board  would  do  very  well? — Yes,  and  I should  like  to 
see  some  alternative  suggested  before  I would  condemn 
the  present  system. 

6155.  And  do  they  attend  satisfactorily  on  the  whole? 
— On  the  whole  they  do,  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
It  is  not  a popular  job.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a really 
good  man  to  take  it.  You  know  that. 

6156.  Now,  do  you  think  you  get  much  assistance 
from  the  police? — Yes;  on  the  whole,  the  police,  so  far 
as  their  other  duties  admit  of  it,  are  helpful.  I daresay 
more  might  be  done,  but  Mr.  McCormack  will  tell  you 
he  receives  considerable  assistance  from  the  police  in 
the  close  time,  the  only  time  when  their  assistance  is 
really  needed. 

6157.  There  was  a time  when  the  fine  went  to  the 
individual  constable  who  sat  up  at  night  and  had 
trouble  in  catching  the  offender? — Yes. 

6158.  And  that  has  been  abolished,  and  the  fine 
goes  now  to  the  general  Police  Fund? — So  I understand. 

6159.  Do  you  think  that  has  had  a bad  effect,  and 
do  you  think  the  man  would  naturally  be  more  zealous 
to  prosecute  and  convict  if  the  fine  went  entirely  to 
himself? — It  is  not  an  agreeable  job,  and  the  man 
ought  to  get  some  personal  benefit  for  it,  if  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  discipline. 

6160.  Of  course,  there  is  the  danger  in  it  that  the 
man  might  be  tempted  to  strain  the  evidence  when  he 
is  making  money  out  of  it  himself? — Yes. 

6161.  On  the  whole,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
matter;  would  it  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
system,  or  to  stay  as  you  are? — I think  the  man  ought 
to  get  a part  of  the  fine. 

6162.  Does  any  way  occur  to  you  by  which  funds 
could  bo  got? — 1 think  most  of  the  net  licences  are 
inadequate.  An  angler  pays  a pound  for  his  rod,  and 
perhaps  catches  one  fish  in  the  year.  Some  of  those 
net  men  may  catch  them  by  the  dozen,  and  the  snap 
nets,  which  we  think  do  the  most  harm  in  the  fresh 
water,  only  pay  a licence  of  thirty  shillings,  which 
means  two  boate  and  four  men,  that  is  only  7s.  6d. 
a man,  and  they  may  make  three  times  their  licence 
the  first  clay  they  fish. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

6163.  And  then  you  think  their  licences  ought  to  ve 
raised? — I think  they  are  altogether  inadequate. 

6164.  And  I don’t  suppose  that  when  they  understood 
what  effect  it  would  have  they  would  oppose  that  very 
much? — If  they  were  satisfied  that  the  money  was 
really  well  spent,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the 
river,  I think  they  would  acquiesce. 

6165.  They  are  an  intelligent  class? — I think,  to  that 
extent,  they  would  realise  that.  And  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  seine  nets  below.  They  only  pay  £3. 

6166.  That  seems  little? — Very  little. 

6167.  I suppose  every  salmon  they  catch  is  worth 
10s.? — And  there  is  a weir  that  pays  £10  licence,  and 
is  supposed  to  take  the  fish  by  the  hnnclrp.fi, 

6168.  That  is  a very  valuable  weir? — The  owner  has 
let  it  to  a fishing  tenant.  There  is  only  one  other- weir. 
There  are  only  two  fishing  weirs  on  the  Suir. 

6169.  Has  the  weir  a King’s  Gap? — These  are  the 
only  two  weirs,  that  survived  the  inquiry  that  was  held 
somewhere  about  the  year  1842. 

6170.  But  there  is  a King’s  Gap  in  the  weir  for  the 
salmon  to  go  up? — Oh,  yes,  there  is  a navigation  gap 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  King's  Gap  at  that  part 
of  the  river,  that  is,  at  Coolnamuck. 

6171.  Is  there  a ladder? — No,  it  is  not  necessary. 
It  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  river.  The  naviga- 
tion gap  is  not  stopped  by  the  weir.  The  weir  stops 
short  of  it. 

6172.  Now,  is  there  any  suggestion  that  has  been 
occurring  to  you,  which  you  think  ought  to  be  put 
before  this  Committee  with  a view  to  the  improvement 
of  the  fishery  of  this  particular  river? — Well,  I think 
if  fresh-water  netting  were  abolished  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  everybody 
concerned,  that  is,  the  netting  in  fresh  water. 

6173.  But  then  you  see  the  great  difficulty  of  that, 
and  of  course  we  have  to  recognise  it,  that  when  cot- 
fishing has  gone  on  for  generations  it  is  a very  diffi- 
cult business  to  abolish  it;  and  then  supposing  that 
you  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  you  have  to  meet  the 
question  of  compensation  for  that  particular  form  of 
property.  I have  no  doubt  you  could  get  rid  of  it  in 
that  way,  by  compensation,  but  how  are  you  to  award 
compensation,  because  everybody  would  rush  in? — 1 
quite  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  men, 
and  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  a very  great  hardship. 
But,  first  of  all,  they  only  make  the  thing  really  pay 
for  a couple  of  months  in  the  year,  and  also  a great 
deal  of  this  water  which  is  now  netted  might  be  made 
good  angling  water,  and  those  men  might  get  some 
remunerative  employment  as  gillies  or  assistant 
bailiffs.  It  might  drive  them  into  another  way  of 
earning  their  bread,  and  possibly  it  might  be  a better 
way. 

6174.  It  might  in  the  long  run,  but  we  have  to 
take  it  from  the  human  point  of  view  as  the  giving 
up  of  a certainty  for  an  uncertainty? — It  has  been 
done  on  other  rivers,  I believe. 

6175.  What  other  rivers? — The  Barrow.  We  have 
high  authority  for  saying  that  the  minority  must 
suffer  for  the  public  good  sometimes.  The  interest 
of  a limited  number  of  people  must  give  way. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6176.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  living  by 
it? — Mr.  McCormack  will  tell  you,  but  there  are 
fifteen  nets  between  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Siiir — 
four  men  in  each  boat. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6177.  But  as  far  as  Land  Purchase  is  concerned, 
what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  fishing  of  this  river? — 
This  river  is  peculiarly  situated.  It  is  nearly  all 
demesne  land,  and  so  it  is  an  easier  problem.  Below 
Cahir  it  is  generally  demesne  land. 


Mr.  Green. 

6178.  And  below  Clonmel? — And  to  some  extent  be- 
low Clonmel.  When  I said  below  Cahir  I meant  to 
include  Clonmel.  That  takes  in  Clonmel  right  away 
■down. 
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[Clonmel. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6179.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion? — Well,  gener- 
ally as  regards  the  government  of  a salmon  river,  that 
is  really  a complicated  matter,  a salmon  river  is  so 
different  from  most  other  property.  The  breeding 
takes  place  on  the  tributary  streams  away  from  any 
part  of  the  water  where  a good  fish  is  ever  taken. 
They  only  come  up  there  to  breed.  Consequently  in 
the  working  of  that  river  you  cannot  follow  the 
analogy  of  local  interest  in  other  matters.  The  people 
there  are  not  interested  in  the  management,  because  a 
man  living  twenty  or  thirty  miles  below  would  get  the 
benefit  of  it ; and  that  points  to  the  necessity  of  some 
strong  central  body  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
netting  interest  and  the  angling  interest,  and  it  is 
not  suited,  as  it  were,  for  local  autonomy  as  applied 
to  the  district.  If  the  netting  people  get  the  control 
entirely  they  will  govern  the  river  purely  in  their 
own  interests,  perhaps  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  in 
the  long  run,  they  will  suffer  from  the  want  of  protec- 
tion of  the  upper  waters;  and  I think  it  is  a matter 
for  a strong  Government  Department  to  take  in  hand. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6180.  How  many  miles  up  do  the  men  net? — Up 
beyond  Tlmrles. 

6181.  Thirty  miles? — Yes,  more,  fifty  miles. 

6182.  And  the  best  spawning  beds  are  up  there? — 
Yes;  some  of  them. 

6183.  Are  there  some  of  the  best  spawning  streams 
up  there? — Yes,  the  Ahcrlow  and  Anner  and  others. 

6184.  That  is  an  enormous  area? — An  enormous 
area  of  river;  and  if  there  were  effectual  preservation 
the  river  would  be  swarming  with  fish. 

6185.  Is  not  the  trout-fishing  very  valuable? — 
People  won’t  pay  rent  for  it,  but  they  value  it  very 
much. 

6186.  Would  they  not  pay  a licence  for  it? — Some 
would  and  others  would  not.  The  poorer  people  would 
not. 

6187.  That  would  help  you  to  get  more  funds? — Yes. 

6188.  Doesn’t  trout  sell  at  lid.  a pound  in  this 
market  here? — I really  can’t  say  that.  Wo  get  them 
for  nothing. 

6189.  That  was  given  ill  evidence? — I have  no  doubt 
it  is  so. 

6190.  It  was  given  in  evidence  in  Kilkenny  that  they 
got  lid.  a pound  in  Waterford  for  trout?— Yes. 

6191.  And  trout  ought  to  be  of  very  good  quality 
here?— They  are  very  fine  in  the  season.  I don’t  see 
any  objection  to  a trout  licence  myself,  but  it  is  not 
hard  to  put  oneself  in  the  position  of  a man  to  whom 
half-a-crown  is  a great  consideration,  and  I would  not 
like  to  keep  off  the  poor  man  who  is  a keen  angler. 

6192.  If  a man  can  afford  to  be  angling  all  day  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  pay  half-a-crown? 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6193.  They  are  all  able  to  afford  to  keep  dogs. 

6194.  The  Earl  of  Donouijhmorc. — But  they  don’t 
pay  the  licence. 

Mr.  Green. 

6195.  I wish  to  ask  you  about  the  work  of  your 
Fishery  Association.  You  have  got  an  important 
association  there? — Well,  it  is  not  as  large  as  it  might 
be,  but  I can  tell  you  anything  you  wish  to  know  about 
it.  Our  income  is  about  £80  a year,  and  we  spend  the 
money  to  some  extent  in  renting  some  little  fisheries 
below  Clonmel  where  the  netters  used  to  do,  we  thought, 
the  most  harm.  We  rent  the  water  from  the  owner  and 
then  allow  angling,  but  we  don’t  allow  any  netting  on 
it.  In  that  way  we  think  we  benefit  the  river.  That 
is  one  of  our  sources  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

6196.  How  do  you  get  the  funds  for  that?— From 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  owners  of  fisheries,  and  also 
of  others  who  get  leave  to  fish. 

6197.  May  we  take  it  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
salmon  fishing?— Yes,  mainly  in  the  interest  of  salmon 
fishing;  and  one  of  our  subscribers  is  a recent  tenant 
purchaser  who  has  obtained  his  holding  and  has  joined 
our  association.  Then  where  there  was  a question  of 
providing  a local  fund  to  meet  an  offer  of  the  Fishery 
Department,  our  association  subscribed  towards  that 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

fund  so  as  to  qualify  for  an  additional  grant  from 
that,  quarter.  Then  we  pay  three  water  bailiffs  alto- 
gether, and  contribute  to  the  wages  of  other  bailiffs 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Conservators. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

619S.  Is  there  much  good  fishing  water  higher  up 
than  Cahir? — About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
I am  reliably  informed  (in  fact,  I can  remember  it  to 
some  extent),  it  was  very  fairly  good.  As  the  river 
went  down  the  fish  seemed  to  fail  from  the  top  like 
an  oak  tree.  If  the  river  is  full  of  fish  the  upper 
roaches  are  well  stocked,  but  as  the  river  is  depleted 
the  higher  waters  are  the  first  to  suffer. 

61,99.  How  many  miles  above  Cahir  was  there  fish- 
ing?— Well,  there  was  fishing  up  to  Cashel  and  up  to 
Thurles,  twenty  miles. 

6200.  I never  heard  of  good  fishing  at  Thurles? — The 
people  there  will  tell  you  that  they  used  to  catch  fish ; 
but  certainly  at  Cashel. 

6201.  It  is  really  from  Cahir  down  that  the  good 
fishing  is? — Yes. 

6202.  How  many  miles? — Twenty  miles  to  Clonmel. 

6203.  From  about  Cahir  to  end  of  it,  about  how 
many  miles?— To  the  tide,  thirty  miles. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6204.  There  is  one  important  thing  I notice  in  your 
account.  In  the  year  1909  there  was  a special  fund 
got  up  for  the  preservation  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Suir.  How  was  that  fund  spent? — Mainly  in  putting 
on  special  bailiffs. 

6205.  Did  you  find  any  good  result  from  that? — 
They  got  one  of  our  own  people,  but  they  find  it  very 
hard  to  get  bailiffs  who  are  really  reliable  for  emergen- 
cies of  that  sort. 

6206.  And  of  course  they  have  a very  large  area  to 
cover?— Yes,  they  have  to  cover  five  or  six  miles  of 
water  of  the  river.  On  the  whole  I don’t  think  that 
that  expenditure  was  quite  a success. 


Mr.  Green. 

6207.  Is  there  any  salmon  fishing  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Suir? — None,  I should  say.  Certainly  not  on 
the  Ahcrlow,  which  is  the  only  large  tributary  we  have 
near  Cahir. 

6208.  Not  on  the  Anner  either? — No. 

6209.  Now  between  this  and  Caliir,  what  proportion 
of  it,  would  you  say,  was  blank  for  angling  purposes? — 
Witness— Between  this  and  Cahir? 

6210.  Yes? — I think  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fished. 
I could  hardly  call  it  blank.  Of  course  it  varies,  as 
you  know.  There  are  good  stands  and  places  where 
fish  are  known  to  be.  No  one  can  tell,  perhaps  cer- 
tainly. There  is  no  derelict  water  worth  speaking  of. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6211.  Are  you  troubled  with  pike?— Yes,  but  there 
has  been  no  organised  crusade  against  them  as  yet. 


Mr.  Green. 

6212.  If  the  river  was  developed  into  a really  good 
angling  river  there  are  plenty  of  stands  where  men 
paying  for  the  angling  could  fish  without  interfering 
with  each  other?— Quite  so.  If  the  water  was 
developed  I have  no  doubt  the  head  streams  would  hold 
fish  that  don’t  hold  it  now.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
water  that  is  netted  between  this  and  Carrick,  and 
this  stretch  would  bo  apparently  delightful  angling 
water  if  it  was  not  netted. 

6213.  You  might  rent  the  fishing  down  along  there? 
—Well,  there  is  the  usual  want  of  funds,  the  want  of 
good  subscriptions.  And  also  some  of  the  owners  of 
the  fisheries  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
leave  or  renting  the  rights  of  fishing  to  local  persons 
would  hesitate  to  take  it  from  them  merely  for  the 
sake  of  getting  an  extra  rent  from  us. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

6211.  Do  the  ex-officio  members  come  frequently  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Conservators?— Not  very 
often.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  attend  any 
meeting. 
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6215.  They  don’t  abstain  on  principle? — No,  I don’t 
think  so. 

6216.  Do  you  think  at  an  average  meeting  of  the 
Board  the  proportions  would  be  fairly  representative 
of  ex-officio  and  elected  members? — At  a meeting  which 
excites  interest,  or  at  the  annual  meetings,  they  would 
be  fairly  even.  Perhaps  the  ex-officio  members  attend- 
ing would  be  rather  in  the  majority.  If  they  all 
attended  they  would  be  in  a considerable  majority. 

6217.  You  don’t  believe  that  there  is  any  conflict 
between  the  ex-officio  element  and  the  elected  element? 
— No,  I don’t  think  so.  I think  any  difference  there 
may  be  is  between  the  netting  interest  and  the  angling 
interest. 

6218.  That  is  quite  natural? — Yes;  but  not  other- 
wise that  I know  of. 

6219.  Now,  about  trout  fishing,  is  this  one  of  the 
rivers  where  trout  are  large? — I think  they  run  to  a 
very  good  size.  A three  or  four  pound  trout  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of. 

6220.  There  are  rivers  that  are  otherwise? — Quito 
so ; the  Kilkenny  river  never  has  big  fish.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  live  here  they  grow  and  become  large  fish. 

6221.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  in  the  town  of  Clonmel, 
for  instance,  you  have  an  enormous  number  of  peoplo 
fishing? — I don’t  actually  reside  here,  but  I believe 
that  is  so. 

6222.  What  about  Cahir? — There  is  a large  number 
of  fishermen  there,  and  very  fine  trout-fishing.  There 
are  quite  a number  of  fishermen  there.  You  see  them 
trooping  out  and  enjoying  themselves. 

6223.  And  you  think  that  putting  on  a trout  licence 
might  make  more  trouble  than  it  would  be  worth? — It 
would  be  very  hard  to  say  until  it  was  tried. 

Mr.  Green. 

6224.  You  see,  a man  can’t  become  an  angler  all  at 
once,  and  little  boys  could  not  go  and  pay  half-a- 

6225.  The°man  has  begun  as  a boy? — I quite  follow. 
You  might  spoil  the  trout  angler's  interest  in  the  river. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6226.  You  might  apply  the  same  to  shooting  or  other 
sports? — I would  rather  get  it  in  some  other  way.  I 
would  rather  put  it  on  the  net  licences  of  men  who 
make  money  out  of  the  river.  As  a rule,  a keen 
angler  has  hardly  ever  been  a poacher. 

Mr.  Caldcrwood. 

6227.  You  have  no  assessment? — Not  in  this  volun- 
tary association.  There  is  a ten  per  cent,  rate  on 
valuations,  for  all  fisheries  which  are  rated. 

6223.  That  is  the  ordinary  rate? — Yes,  that  is  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  income  of  the  Conservators. 

6229.  And  do  you  follow  the  assessment  in  this  asso- 
ciation ? — No,  it  is  entirely  voluntary. 

6230.  Does  the  association  appreciate  the  value  of 
beginning  at  the  upper  ends  so  as  to  leave  no  nets  on 
the  upper  waters? — I think  it  would  be  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  river  to  take  the  nets  off  the  fresh 
water. 

6231.  To  begin  at  the  topmost  end  and  work  down? 
— Although  legally,  netting  can  take  place  at  either 
end,  in  practice  netting  only  begins  on  this  river  about 
Clonmel.  The  fresh-water  netting  begins  at  Clonmel 
and  goes  on  down  to  Coolnamuck  Weir,  just  near 
Carrick-on-Suir. 

6232.  I think  you  said  you  had  fifteen  snap  nets? — 
Yes. 

6233.  And  two  fishing  weirs ? — One  fishing  weir  at 
Coolnamuck,  and  the  other  below  in  the  tide. 

6234.  With  regard  to  the  meetings  of  your  Board 
rf  Conservators,  what  might  the  average  attendance 
be? — Well,  the  annual  meetings  are  well  attended  (I 
mentioned  that  before) ; I suppose  there  might  be 
twenty  or  thirty  members  present.  These  monthly 
meetings  are  very  poorly  attended  as  a rule. 

6235.  How  many-  members  might  attend? — Three  or 
four.  Three  make  a quorum.  There  is  not  often  a 
greater  attendance  than  makes  a quorum. 

6236.  Do  you  think  the  attendance  is  sufficient  for 
efficiency? — 1 don’t  think  we  want  a big  attendance  at 
those  meetings.  One  man  who  understood  the  job 
could  do  the  thing  as  well  as  a dozen. 


6237.  On  some  special  occasions  you  have  a large 
meeting? — Yes.  Really  the  important  executive  officer 
is  the  Inspector  who  supervises  the  bailiffs,  and  if  you 
have  a good  Inspector  the  river  will  prosper  just  as  if 
you  have  a good  County  Surveyor  you  will  have  the 
roads  good..  The  Committee  behind  him,  as  long  as 
they  support  him,  are  of  no  great  importance. 

6238.  How  many  bailiffs  have  you  here? — I can’t 
tell  you  that.  Mr.  McCormack  will  tell  you. 

6239.  With  regard  to  those  topmost  tributaries, 
where  the  fish  spawn  to  a large  extent,  is  there  a con- 
siderable population  up  there,  or  anything  like  the 
population  in  the  congested  parts  of  Ireland? — No. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6240.  In  Tipperary  and  Thurles  and  about  that 
country? — Yes,  twenty  or  thirty-acre  farms. 

Mr.  Caldcrwood. 

6241.  I mean  to  say  that  the  watching  is  not  such  a 
serious  difficulty  there  as  it  might  be  in  some  other 
places? — Well,  I would  not  say  that.  Do  you  suggest 
that  a large  population,  all  of  whom  were  poachers, 
would  require  more  watching  than  a small  population? 

Mr.  Caldci-wood. 


.6242.  Now,  I suppose  you  know  a good  deal  of  the 
Nore  as  a fishing  river? — Well,  I have  just  seen  it.  1 
never  fished  on  it. 

6243.  They  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  the  best  river 
in  Ireland  if  properly  kept? — So  I am  told. 

6244.  Is  not  the  general  reputation  of  this  river 
higher  than  that  of  the  Nore? — Oh,  yes,  distinctly, 
and  deservedly  so,  according  to  results. 

6245.  And  there  are  more  big  fish  in  it? — It  is  alto- 
gether a bigger  river.  I think  this  river  has  been 
better  handled  and  more  efficiently  preserved.  The 
Nore  is  rather  derelict. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6246.  Tell  me  about  the  rating.  The  rating  is  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Jones,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

6247.  Separately? — Yes,  the  ten  per  cent,  rate  on 
the  valuation.  That  is  separately  rated  for  fishing 
purposes. 

6248.  Of  course  part  of  the  rate  on  fisheries  goes  to 
the  general  poor  rate,  and  the  ten  per  cent,  is  taken 
by  the  Conservators.  Is  that  so? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6249.  Do  you  think  that  rate  at  all  adequate  for  a 
fisherv ? — Witness — The  ten  per  cent.? 

6250.  No,  the  rate  on  the  fishery  ?— Witness— The 
actual  valuation,  the  valuation  that  is  put  on.it? 

6251.  Yes? — Well,  I think  it  is  on  the  low  side;  but, 
of  course,  they  have  to  make  some  allowances.  If  you 
are  to  test  it  by  the  rent  you  would  get  for  the  fishery, 
which  is  really  the  best  test,  and  then  if  you  allow  for 
expenses  of  water  bailiffs  for  efficient  preservation, 
I think  on  the  whole  the  valuation  is  fair. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6252.  You  know  one  man  might  have  on  his  water 
three  or  four  good  stands,  and  another  man  might- 
have  none?— That  is  quite  so.  It  is  a difficult  pro- 
perty to  value.  You  have  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
what  sport  a certain  stream  affords. 

Mr.  Green. 

6253.  Do  you  knowhow  many  fisheries  are  valued? — 
Mr.  Jones  can  tell  you  that.  With  regard  to  the 
netting  there  is  only  one  point  I want  to  get  in.  Now, 
there  are  15  snap-nets  in  11  miles  of  the  water,  and  the 
average  width  of  the  water  there  is  45  yards,  and  the 
fishing  in  it  is  only  about  one-third  of  that,  so  that 
the  nets  can  concentrate  their  full  attention  on'  about 
a 15  yards’  space,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  as 
many  fish  go  up  as  there  do.  Our  only  chance  at 
present  is  the  48  hours’  weekly  close  time  being 
observed. 

6254.  But  those  nets  fish  at  night? — It  is  illegal  to 
fish  at  night  in  fresh  water. 

6255.  But  as  a matter  of  fact? — They  do,  I believe. 
Mr.  McCormack  will  tell  you  he  got  convictions  for  it. 
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Dr.  Mahafjy. 

6256.  Wo  found  that  some  fish  are  able  to  go  up  the 
Nore  though  you  would  think  it  was  quite  impossible? 
— They  are  athletic. 

6257.  Mr.  Jones. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of  re- 
stricting the  trout-fishing  to  the  time  the  fry  are  out 
at  sea? — Theoretically  I would,  but  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  stop  them. 


6258.  Mr.  Jones. — There  is  a considerable  amoimt  of 
fry  killed  by  young  anglers? — The  fry  run  down  in 
April  and  May,  just  the  time  the  trout-fisher  wants  to 
fish,  and  until  the  fish  is  landed  he  doosn’t  know 
whether  he  has  got  a trout  or  a salmon  fry ; and  it  is 
very  hard  to  prevent  it. 


Mr.  Edward  McCormack,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6259.  You  have  been  Inspector  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators for  a considerable  length  of  time? — Sixteen 
years,  my  lord. 

6260.  What  experience  had  you  in  fishing  before 
that  time? — I had  considerable  experience,  my  lord, 
because  1 was  a Head-Constable  in  the  police.  I was 
a Head-Constable  serving  here.  In  all  I was  eighteen 
years  a Head-Constable  before  I was  appointed. 

6261.  And  of  course  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties 
as  Head-Constable  you  would  have  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  preservation  of  the  fishing?— Yes,  my  lord. 

6262.  Tell  us  how  many  men  you  have  under  you  at 
the  present  time  ? — In  the  winter  time,  my  lord,  if  you 
take  the  main  river  and  its  tributaries,  I have  twenty- 
seven — about  twenty-seven. 

6263.  And  are  you  able  to  give  them  continuous 
employment? — From  the  end  of  October  to  the  1st  of 
February,  my  lord.  That  is  what  we  call  the  winter 
men. 

6264.  And  how  are  they  paid? — Some  of  them  are 
paid  15s.  a week,  my  lord,  or  £3  a month.  More  of 
them  are  paid  I2s.  6d.  It  is  according  to  the  locality 
where  you  can  get  the  labour,  and  the  class  of  a man 
you  get. 

6265.  And  I suppose  that  is  a very  great  difficulty? — 
It  is  very  hard  to  get  a good  man. 

6266.  To  get  reliable  men? — Yes,  no  matter  what 
wages  you  give  them. 

6267.  And  sometimes  when  you  have  got  them  appar- 
ently reliable,  if  they  catch  any  of  their  friends  they 
won’t  prosecute  them  and  fine  them? — Well,  my  lord, 
I don’t  find  that  difficulty,  because  I never  appoint  a 
man  unless  I go  to  the  local  police  and  ask  them  about 
his  character,  and  when  they  recommend  him  to  me 
they  generally  have  an  eye  after  him. 

6268.  So  that  on  the  whole  you  seem  to  be  really 
fairly  satisfied  with  the  men  you  have  got? — I am,  my 
lord,  but  I haven’t  a sufficient  number,  because  my 
portion  where  I have  to  protect  covers  portion  of  five 
counties,  going  to  Stradbally  and  Dungarvan  and  Kil- 
macow  and  up  to  Mullinavat,  and  all  that  way. 

6269.  How  many  would  be  required? — I would  re- 
quire double  the  number  to  do  the  work  efficiently. 

6270.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  principal  mischief 
is  done  about  the  spawning  beds,  the  places  where  the 
salmon  spawn,  or  do  you  think  it  is  caused  by  poach- 
ing down  the  river? — Well,  my  lord,  as  far  as  where 
the  salmon  go  up  to  spawn,  they  go  up  to  the  Galteo 
Mountain.  I get  them  up  in  the  Galtee  Mountain, 
and  I get  them  in  small  streams  that  would  not  be  that 
breadth  (Witness  indicates  breadth  of  streams  with 
his  hands.)  The  spawning  fish  run  up  there,  and  you 
will  get  them  in  the  small  streams. 

6271.  And  I suppose  they  are  often  gaffed? — Well, 
I regret  to  say  they  are,  my  lord,  and  by  people  who 
might  be  expected  to  know  better. 

6272.  They  don’t  seem  to  know  the  value  of  them? — 
No,  my  lord. 

6273.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  thought  that  a 10-lb. 
salmon  would  have  20,000  eggs,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  that  it  was  a terrible  loss  to  the  country, 
that  would  have  any  effect  on  them  ? — I don’t  think  it 
would,  my  lord,  because  I prosecuted  numbers  of  them, 
and  they  were  inflicted  with  the  highest  penalty,  and  I 
have  reasoned  with  them,  and  they  said:  “If  they 
go  away  from  us  we  will  never  see  them  again  ” ; and 
then  I pointed  out  to  them  the  number  of  families  that 
would  bo  depending  on  them  for  a living,  and  they 
said  : ''  Oh,  let  them  look  out  for  themselves.” 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

6274.  Do  they  eat  these  fish? — Yes. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6275.  Do  they  sell  them? — They  sell  them. 

6276.  I suppose  they  don’t  export  them? — Oh,  no, 
they  are  very  cautious  of  that. 

6277.  You  think  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil? — I 
don’t  say  that,  my  lord. 

6278.  What  do  you  think  is  the  root  of  the  evil? — 1 
say  the  poaching  in  the  fresh  water  and  portion  of 
the  tide. 

6279.  Where  does  the  poaching  begin?— -The  organ- 
ised poaching  commences  at  Carrick-on-Suir. 

6280.  Now  tell  us  about  the  organised  poachers? — 
Well,  they  are  nearly  all  of  the  fishing  class  that  lives 
about  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Carrickbeg,  and  they  are 
all  professional  fishermen  and  poachers. 

6281.  They  know  all  about  it? — They  know  every- 
thing about  it.  Well,  there  are  fifteen  “ clears  ” of  these 
from  here  to  Carrick,  and  they  can  fish  from  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  eight  o’clock  at  night  the  whole 
week  up  to  Friday  night.  After  that  then  the  weekly 
close  season  comes  in,  and  they  can’t  fish  from  eight 
o’clock  on  Friday  evening  till  six  o’clock  on  Monday 
morning,  my  lord,  and  there  is  organised  poaching 
goes  on,  on  the  fresh  water,  during  that  time. 

6282.  During  the  weekly  close  time? — Oh,  yes. 

6283.  They  don’t  observe  it? — They  don’t  observe  it. 

6284.  Now,  are  those  people  licensed? — They  are 
licensed. 

6285.  They  take  out  licences? — Yes. 

6286.  And  notwithstanding  that  they  go  and  poach 
in  the  week-end  close  time? — They  do,  my  lord. 

6287.  What  would  you  think  of  a suggestion  that 
any  man  that  was  caught  systematically  doing  that 
should  have  his  licence  taken  away  altogether? — Then 
you  would  have  no  fishermen  at  all,  my  lord,  because 
they  all  do  it. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

6288.  That  might  be  a very  good  thing? — At  present 
if  a man  that  was  convicted  forty  times  comes  in  and 
pays  his  thirty  shillings  you  must  give  him  a licence. 

MV.  Justice  Ross. 

6289.  As  the  law  stands  at  present? — As  the  law 
stands  at  present;  but  that  would  be  an  excellent 
thing. 

6290.  Thoy  would  be  afraid? — They  would  bo  afraid. 
It  would  be  a great  check  to  them. 

6291.  That  is  the  principal  mischief,  you  think? — 
Yes. 

6292.  The  continued  poaching  there? — Yes. 

6293.  How  many  men  altogether  do  you  think  are 
engaged  in  that? — I think  the  fifteen  nets  in  the  fresh 
water.  They  are  all,  properly  speaking,  engaged  in 
it.  They  have  a rule,  my  lord,  I understand,  that  they 
take  their  turn  at  it. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

6294.  Poaching? — Yes. 

6295.  And  then  there  would  bo  more  than  sixty  men 
if  you  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  cots  take  their  turn 
at  poaching? — The  cots  take  thoir  turn  at  poaching. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6296.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Maliaffy’s  estimate  of  sixty 
men  would  bo  the  number  engaged  in  it,  or  would 
there  be  more? — Oh,  they  might  arrange  between 
themselves,  my  lord,  and  they  would  say  a “clear” 
will  go  out  to-night.  This  is  Saturday,  and  there  will 
be  two  “ clears,’'  and  then  these  will  have  thoir  turn 
of  poaching;  and  then  two  “ clears  ” more  will  go  out 
on  Sunday  night.  They  would  pull  down  to  Carrick. 
And  in  that  way  I would  not  say  that  there  would  bo 
sixty  engaged. 
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Mr.  Gwynn. 

6297.  How  many  licensed  fishermen  would  there  be 
engaged  altogether  ? — There  are  four  fishermen  in  each 
“ clear.” 

6298.  But  licensed  fishermen  altogether? — One  man 
takes  out  the  licence. 

6299.  Would  there  be  sixty  men  living  by  it? — 
There  would. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6300.  About  that? — About  that. 

6301.  There  would  not  be  more? — No. 

Dr.  Mahaffy, 

6302.  Can’t  your  watchers  watch  the  river  during 
that  time,  at  night? — We  do,  and  I have  repeated  con- 
victions, and  it  is  no  good. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6303.  Why? — I will  tell  you  why.  A certain  num- 
ber of  magistrates  come  there  and  they  convict  them 
because  they  are  bound  to  convict  them  by  the  force 
of  evidence;  and  then  the  moment  they  convict  them 
(it  is  a fixed  penalty  they  put  on),  and  before  they 
leave  the  Bench,  they  recommend  that  these  fines  wiil 
be  reduced  to  5s.  each;  and  it  is  a loss  on  the  Board 
for  every  prosecution  they  have. 

6304.  And  then  petitions  are  sent  up  to  the  Castle  to 
have  the  fines  reduced,  and  they  will  be  very  frequently 
granted? — They  are,  as  a general  rule,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  magistrates. 

6305.  And  the  magistrates  sign  the  petition  them- 
selves?— Themselves,  my  lord,  before  they  leave  the 
Bench. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6306.  Have  the  magistrates  no  interest  in  the  river? 
— Very  few. 

6307.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  river? — No;  they 
come  in  from  the  country.  Very  few  of  them  have  an 
interest  in  the  river. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6308.  And  there  is  practically  no  penalty  on  the 
poachers  at  all,  and  every  time  you  prosecute,  you 
prosecute  at  a loss? — At  a loss. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6309.  Are  there  no  magistrates  living  on  the  river? 
— Very  few. 

6310.  How  is  that? — There  are  very  few  that  live  on 
it  that  have  any  real  interest.  There  are  one  or  two, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Green. 

6311.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  catching  these 
poachers  on  account  of  the  watchers  they  keep? 
— Of  course  there  is.  It  is  • very  hard  to  catch 
them,  because  if  the  bailiffs  secrete  themselves  at 
Baliinderry  (that  is  where  they  go  to  pull  down  to 
Garrick),  and  if  a bailiff  was  seen  on  the  river  (I  or  any 
other  man)  there  is  a match  struck,  and  that  light  is 
carried  till  it  goes  down  to  Carrick,  and  that  is  to  warn 
them. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6312.  What  would  you  say  to  having  the  cots  num- 
bered and  having  a fixed  place  for  the  cots  to  be  kept 
so  that  if  one  was  absent  it  would  be  known? — If  we 
had  that  we  would  be  well  able  to  cope  with  them, 
but  they  now  can  put  them  any  place  they  like  all 
along  the  river. 

6313.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  a number 
on  ? — They  have  a number  on. 

6314.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  having  a fixed  place 
where  they  would  be  kept? — Yes,  to  have  depots  where 
they  were  kept. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6315.  Sqppose  they  were  put  in  on  Friday  night 
and  not  allowed  to  bo  taken  out  till  Monday  morning, 
would  that  suit? — That  is  absolutely  what  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

6316.  But  supposing  a man  wanted  to  get  a ferry 

across  the  river  in  a cot? — If  ho  asked  the  person  in 
charge  of  it  I am  sure  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
his  going  across.  , 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6317.  The  net  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  without 
keeping  the  cot? — Oh,  no;  they  have  dozens  of  nets. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6318.  And  the  man  crossing  the  river  would  know 
you  had  the  number  of  the  cot? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6319.  Can  you  tell  me  what  these  men  make  in  a 
good  year? — I haven’t  an  idea  of  it,  but  they  seem 
to  live  fairly  well  too.  On  the  fresh  water,  my  lord, 
there  are  only  two  months  of  the  year  that  they  really 
get  a living  out  of,  that  is  the  month  of  February, 
and,  if  the  waters  keep  up,  during  the  month  of 
March. 

6320.  And  then  you  think  it  is  not  their  regular 
mode  of  living? — No;  the  most  of  them  from  here  to 
Carrick  go  working.  There  are  some  of  them 
small  farmers,  and  there  are  more  of  them  doing 
labouring  work  and  cutting  timber. 

6321.  They  all  have  other  business? — Yes. 

6322.  And  I suppose  there  are  some  of  them  trades- 
men, bootmakers  from  the  town? — Well,  very  few. 

Mr.  Green. 

6323.  Doesn’t  the  money  they  make  out  of  these 
two  months  help  to  keep  them  on  during  the  year,  or 
do  they  spend  it  all? — I don’t  like  to  say  that  much  of 
it  sticks  to  them. 

6324.  They  have  not  much  of  it  left  after  the  two 
months? — No,  nor  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  and 
kill  all  the  fish  that  are  in  the  river,  they  wouldn’t  be 
twopence  the  better  of  it  in  all  the  tw'elve  months. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

6325.  I suppose  they  might  make  £10  a man? — Oh, 
they  might  make  £10  in  a week.  They  often  do.  That 
is  in  the  month  of  February. 

6326.  Taking  the  average  of  the  year,  what  do  you 
suppose  the  job  is  worth? — There  are  some  months  they 
get  nothing  and  the  water  is  too  low  and  they  can’t  fish. 
The  Suir  is  a very  peculiar  river  in  this  way.  When 
the  water  runs  down  there  they  can  only  fish  where  the 
barges  or  haulers  go,  because  they  must  follow  the 
course  where  the  boats  go,  and  in  that  way  when  the 
water  runs  down  they  can’t  fish.  There  is  never  a fish 
goes  up  past  Clonmel  because  they  catch  them  all.  I 
have  measured  the  river  in  several  places  between  this 
and  Carriek-on-Suir.  Take  it  on  the  average,  it  is  45 
yards,  and  not  more  than  15  yards  of  that  can  be 
fished,  where  these  haulers  go,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  in  point  of  law  having  snap  lines  what 
length  they  like,  but  they  never  have  them  more  than 
from  9 to  10  yards  because  they  couldu’t  fish  with 
them. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6327.  The  average  fish  of  this  river  is  very  big? — 
Yes;  there  are  a good  many.  I have  seen  them  up  to 
401bs.  and  501bs. 

6328.  And  a great  many  over  301bs.  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6329.  You  say  you  have  27  men  in  the  winter  time? — 
Yes. 

6330.  How  many  in  the  summer  time? — Between  the 
help  that  Mr.  Rochfort  gives  me  and  special  men,  I 
have  12  at  present. 

6331.  And  you  have  to  contend  against  this  kind  of 
poaching  that  you  have  spoken  of  with  12  men  only? — 
Yes;  the  funds  are  not  sufficient.  Only  for  the  help  that 
Mr.  Rochfort  gives  we  could  not  do  it. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6332.  Do  the  fishermen  in  the  tide-wav  observe  the 
close  time? — They  observe  no  time,  my  lord,  neither 
close  time  nor  any  other  time.  I went  down  there  on 
Saturday  night,  the  20th  of  May,  and  I had  five  men 
and  myself,  aud  we  had  only  a punt  boat,  a four-oared 
boat,  and  we  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties,  and 
the  first  thing  I met  when  I went  down  about  a mile 
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MV.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
below  Waterford,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  fish  up 
past  Cheek  Point,  we  captured  a man  and  his  two  sons, 
and  he  had  a drift  net  75  yards  long  and  0 fathoms 
deep,  and  we  went  down  a mile  further 

6333.  This  was  actually  in  the  river? — In  the  river 
Suir,  during  the.  weekly  close  time.  We  went  down 
further  then,  my  lord,  and  we  tackled  another  crew 
fishing  during  the  weekly  close  time  and  above  the  line 
also,  and  we  got  hold  of  one  end  of  the  net  and  they 
had  a hold  of  the  other,  and  there  was  a large  steamer 
coming  up  past  Check  Point  and  we  had  to  cut  the  net 
in  the  centre  to  save  ourselves  or  we  won  Id  be  swamped 
by  the  steamer,  and  they  took  away  one-lialf  of  the  net 
when  we  took  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  the  steamer 
passed  we  took  up  the  chase  again,  and  we  recap- 
tured the  other  part  of  the  net,  and  it  was  176  fathoms. 
Then  we  went  down  to  Check  Point,  my  lord,  and  above 
the  line  again  wo  came  across  another  net,  176  yards 
there  too,  and  they  got  into  Snow  Hill  Wood  and 
escaped  from  us,  but  we  captured  that  net. 

Mr.  Green. 

6334.  In  one  night? — One  night. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6335.  Those  were  drift  nets? — Drift  nets. 

Dr.  M aka ffy. 

6336.  Drift  nets  do  more  harm  than  any  poaching  at 
the  head  waters? — Oh,  much.  We  went  up  the  Barrow 
then,  my  lord,  and  I sent  away  some  of  the  bailiffs  and 
we  got  a second  boat,  and  before  we  went  up  the  Barrow 
five  miles  I had  five  nets  more,  what  they  call  stake 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6337.  That  means  they  fix  it  at  one  end  to  some- 
thing?— l’cs,  my  lord,  they  were  tied  in  and  they  were 
what  they  call  stake  nets,  and  they  averaged  about  17 
fathoms  each. 

6338.  Was  there  anybody  with  them? — No. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6339.  You  took  all  those  nets  away  with  you? — I 
took  them  all  away,  confiscated  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6340.  How  often  in  the  year  do  you  make  a raid 
like  that? — I made  two  or  three  since,  but  I had 
nothing  only  a four-oared  boat,  and  it  is  a danger  to 
your  life  to  go  down,  because  there  are  large  steamers 
plying  there  and  you  might  be  swamped  very  easily, 
and  there  were  some  of  the  men  that  came  with  me 
that  refused  to  come  again. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6341.  And  what  would  you  require? — A motor  boat. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6342.  Do  you  mean  that  a row-boat  can’t  pass  a 
steamer  in  the  tide? — If  you  were  engaged  in  hauling 
a 176  fathom  net  with  the  other  fellows  hauling  at  the 
other  side  and  a steamer  comes  up  on  you,  you  are 
swamped  at  once. 

6343.  But  how  would  having  a motor  boat  facilitate 
you? — With  a motor  boat  you  have  the  power,  and  you 
can  make  away  out  of  the  way  of  the  steamer.  I 
would  have  it,  because  I would  run  into  them  if  I 
had  a motor  boat.  And  in  addition  to  that,  with  a 
four-oared  boat  you  are  right  under  them,  because 
with  those  prawns  that  they  have  with  them  fishing 
down  there  they  are  nearly  three  feet  over  you,  and 
they  can  knock  your  boat  out  with  oar  or  paddle.  You 
have  no  power,  properly  speaking,  over  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6344.  A four-oared  boat  is  not  properl v equipped  for 
that?— No. 

6345.  Tell  nic  when  had  you  been  there  before  down 
the  estuary  or  tide-way? — Well,  my  lord,  I coukl  not 
give  you  the  date. 

6346.  Would  it  average  once  a year  or  twice  a year? — 
Oh.  it  would  average  twice  or  three  times  a year. 

6347.  But  that  is  all? — That  is  all. 


Mr,  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6348.  And  of  course  that  is  not  sufficient? — No;  if  I 
wanted  to  do  it  effectually  I would  want  to  be  there 
twice  in  the  week. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6349.  What  were  those  nets  worth?  What  did  it  cost 
them  when  you  took  the  nets? — Between  the  licence 
and  the  net  the  value  they  would  put  on  it  is  £20. 

6350.  So  that  the  net  would  bo  £16  or  £1.7  worth? — 
Yes;  and  that  man  that  I prosecuted  for  that,  himself 
and  his  two  sons,  the  magistrates  had  to  convict  them 
under  the  by-law  on  the  penalty. 

6351.  Wliat  did  they  fine  them? — They  fined  them 
£5  for  fishing  above  the  line,  and  then  £10,  the  fixed 
penalty  for  fishing  during  the  weekly  close  time;  but 
before  they  left  the  Bench  they  recommended  that  the 
whole  blessed  thing  should  be  reduced  to  5s. 

6352.  Did  he  get  his  net  back? — No,  he  lost  his  net. 

6353.  And  that  was  all  that  he  did  lose? — Yes,  that 
was  all. 

6354.  The  £15  had  been  turned  into  a 5s.  fine? — Yes. 

0355.  You  say  those  magistrates  came  from  the  in- 
terior?— Yes. 

6356.  Mr.  Jones. — That  case  has  not  yet  come  before 
the  Privy  Council.  The  Council  has  sent  to  the  con- 
servators here  questions  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Green. 

6357.  That  is  the  man  that  was  a light-house  keeper? 
— He  was  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6358.  Now,  we  understand  from  you  what  is  the 
state  of  this  river,  that  you  have  not  enough  of  men  and 
that  you  have  an  unsuitable  boat  for  looking  after  the 
water  where  it  is  affected  by  the  tide? — That  is  quite 
right. 

6359.  We  have  made  a suggestion  to  you  of  which 
you  approve,  about  getting  the  whole  of  the  boats  on  the 
fresh  water  and  keeping  them  from  Friday  night  till 
Monday  morning.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  that 
has  occurred  to  you  as  a practical  man,  that  you  can 
put  before  us? — Well,  what  I would  like  to  put  before 
you  forcibly,  my  lord,  is  this,  that  as  long  as  you  have 
got  the  11  miles  of  fresh  water  from  here  to  Garrick, 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  Carrick,  and  as  long  as  you 
have  15  snap  nets  on  that  fishing  all  the  week  round, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a stock  of  fish  to  the  upper 
reaches,  quite  impossible,  because  I will  tell  you,  my 
lord,  there  is  a thing  called  the  new  bridge  at  Carrick, 
and  then  there  is  an  old  bridge.  It  is  a low  old  bridge 
that  is  there  and  the  fishermen  assemble  on  that  all 
along,  and  they  sit  there;  and  when  the  tide  comes  up, 
except  when  there  is  a very  dirty  spring  tide,  they  sit 
there,  and  there  is  not  a fish  that  comes  up  that  they 
don’t  count  and  they  will  send  their  cots  five  miles  up 
and  then  they  will  pull  down,  and  except  a fish  was 
wild  he  couldn't  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6360.  They  know  the  number  that  has  gone  ahead?— 
They  know  the  number  that  has  gone  ahead.  Coolna- 
muck  weir  is  open  then  and  of  course  they  would  go  up. 

Mr.  J usticc  Ross. 

6361.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say? — Yes,  my  lord. 
A great  deal  of  land  is  purchased  recently  from  Kil- 
sheelan  to  Carrick,  and  Lord  Waterford  reserves  the 
rights  of  the  fishery  to  himself,  but  if  he  does  he  gives 
it  to  the  tenants  on  the  bank  to  do  what  they  like  with 
it,  and  then  they  let  these  people  fish.  Somo  of  them 
get  a few  pounds.  More  of  them  get  nothing  at  all, 
my  lord. 

6362.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  possibility  of 
getting  those  tenant  purchasers  who  have  bought  out 
to  combine  and  to  make  a profitable  use  of  it? — They 
would  if  the  netting  was  stopped,  my  lord;  they  would 
all  combine,  because  every  year  from  October  I have 
letters  from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  asking 
me  if  I could  get  them  a small  bit  of  fishing  at  any 
place  on  the  Suir;  and  those  farmers  that  have  pur- 
chased, if  the  netting  was  stopped  on  the  fresh  water, 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
would  be  able  to  let  it  out  to  people  and  get  a good 
rent  for  it. 

0363.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  have  let  it? — They 
have. 

6304.  Lord  Waterford  allows  them  to  do  as  they  like? 
— Yes. 

0365.  And  I suppose  Lord  Waterford  would  not  object 
to  their  letting  it  to  an  angler,  say  two  or  three  tenants 
combining  to  let  to  an  angler? — Oil,  no,  my  lord. 

0366.  Are  there  some  good  stands  there? — Very  good 
stands  there,  my  lord. 

6307.  And  there  has  been  considerable  land  purchase 
there? — Yes. 

6368.  Is  there  any  landlord  who  has  not  reserved  any 
fishing  at  all? — Oh,  there  are,  my  lord.  Mr.  Congreve 
has  not  reserved  the  fishing,  and  his  tenants  fish. 

6369.  What  frontage  has  he  got? — About  three  miles, 
my  lord. 

6370.  You  say  that  his  tenants  have  got  the  rights? — 
Oh,  yes. 

6371.  Are  they  on  one  bank  of  the  liver? — On  the 
County  Waterford  side,  the  south  side. 

0372.  Who  is  on  the  other  side? — Lord  Clonmel  is  on 
the  other  side,  but  the  fishing  on  the  other  side  is  not 
good,  my  lord,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  give 
liberty  to  everyone  to  fish.  They  make  no  reservation 
whatever. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6373.  But  then  it  is  not  worth  much? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6374.  That  is  on  Lord  Clonmel’s  side,  but  what  about 
the  fishing  on  the  tenants’  side? — Yes,  that  is  the 
County  Waterford. 

6375.  It  is  very  good  fishing? — Yes,  and  some  of 
them  get  £6  for  the  fishing. 

6376.  Have  they  begun  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
it? — Well,  one  or  two,  my  lord,  but  the  rest  don’t  take 
very  much  interest. 

6377.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  was  some  leading 
man  like  the  parish  priest,  or  somebody,  perhaps,  ho 
would  be  able  to  get  them  to  look  after  it? — Well,  it  is 
such  a touchy  question  that  priests,  because  there  are 
so  many  elements  of  interest  in  it,  don’t  like  to  inter- 
fere. 

6378.  There  is  always  the  angler  on  the  one  side  and 
the  cot  man  on  the  other? — Yes. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6379.  The  fishing  is  let  as  low  as  you  describe? — Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

63S0.  They  get  £6  for  it? — Some  of  them. 

6381.  And  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
cot  men  working  on  the  same  water? — No. 

6382.  There  are  no  cot  men  on  the  south  side? — Y'es. 

Mr.  Caldenvood% 

6383.  From  whom  do  the  cot  men  get  leave  to  fish? — 
From  Count  Delapoer.  And  there  is  a lady  here  below 
that  has  two  miles,  and  she  gets  something  every  year 
from  the  cot  men  fishing  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6384.  Do  vou  know  how  much  is  paid? — Personally 
I haven’t  a knowledge,  except  that  one  fisherman  will 
tell  you  they  pay  £S  a year,  and  another  will  tell  you 
they  pay  £6,  and  so  on ; but  beyond  that  I have  no 
knowledge. 


Mr.  Caldencood. 

6385.  There  are  fifteen  snap  nets  there.  Have  they 
all  of  them  got  leave  from  somebody  or  other? — Oh, 

Mr.  J usticc  Ross. 

6386.  But  it  is  only  a yearly  licence? — For  the  year, 
my  lord. 

6387.  So  that  it  could  be  stopped  at  any  moment? — 
At  any  moment. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6388.  Do  any  of  them  get  leave  from  those  tenant 
purchasers? — They  do  get  it,  because  I instruct  the 
men  under  me  to  demand  their  authority  from  them 
for  fishing  in  the  place,  and  then  they  generally  pro- 
duce it;  and  if  they  have  a prosecution  in  any  par- 
ticular place  they  go  and  get  it  from  him. 

6389.  Mr.  Jones. — The  land  is  owned  by  tenant 
purchasers  and  the  water  is  fished  by  cot  men? — All 
fish. 

6390.  And  the  cot  men  pay  the  tenant  purchasers 
for  that? — Some  of  them  do.  There  are  one  or  two 
cases  where  they  pay,  and  the  rest  are  content  if  they 
get  a fish  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  season  from  them. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  worked. 

Mr.  Green. 

6391.  Whereabouts  is  this  tenint-purchaser  business 
that  you  are  speaking  of — is  it  down  between  this  and 
Garrick  ? — Yes. 

6392.  Do  you  know  the  river  all  the  way  up? — I do. 

6393.  And  that  is  the  particular  place  where  the 
demesnes  are,  between  this  and  Carrick.  There  is  some 
fishing  beyond  Cahir,  too? — Oh,  yes,  there  is,  very 
good  fishing  till  you  get  beyond  Ardmayle. 

6394.  There  is  no  netting? — There  is  no  netting, 
except  the  Thurles  poachers  come  there  occasionally. 

63913.  Is  any  angling  being  let  up  there? — Oh,  yes, 
there  are  some  stands  let  up  there. 

6396.  Let  by  tenant  purchasers? — No. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6397.  Any  poisoning  in  this  river. — Oh,  no,  never. 
We  have  no  trouble  with  poisoning  at  all. 

6393.  Mr.  .Tones. — In  your  opinion,  is  the  fishery  fine 
imposed  for  fishery  offences  now,  no  matter  how  large, 
any  deterrent  to  a poacher? — No. 

6399.  Are  the  fines  subscribed  to? — They  are,  as  a 
rule.  The  hat  goes  round  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  country,  and  they  make  up  the  fine  for  them ; but 
they  would  very  soon  get  tired  of  that.  I know  in  one 
instance  where  that  practice  was  extensively  prevalent 
the  penalty  was  paid  by  subscription,  and  then  when 
the  penalty  was  enforced  they  didn’t  subscribe,  and 
refused  to  repent  the  dose  again. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6400.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  there  should 
be  some  actual  effect  given  to  the  conviction,  and  that 
on  a second  or  subsequent  conviction  the  penalty 
should  be  imprisonment,  without  the  option  of  a fine? 
— I don’t  like  to  give  an  opinion.  I think  money 
touches  him  worse  than  anything,  and  there  is  a 
certain  time  of  year  when  he  would  rather  be  in  gaol. 

6401.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  the  spring,  in  the 
height  of  the  fishing,  it  would  be  more  deterrent  than 
any  fine? — Of  course,  that  is  what  I say.  In  the  spring 
time  when  the  fishing  is  good,  no  matter  what  the  fine 
is,  he  would  pay  it. 

6402.  And  do'  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  conviction  should  be  endorsed  on  the  licence? 
— An  excellent  thing. 

6403.  And  afterwards  the  licence  forfeited? — But 
then  you  would  have  no  fishermen  at  all. 


Mr.  J.  J.  O’Shee,  m.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6404.  You  are  member  of  Parliament  for  this 
division? — Not  this  division,  but  West  Waterford. 

6405.  You  live  here? — I do. 

6406.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  river  yourself? — 
Yes,  but  I am  an  angler. 

6407.  I am  aware,  from  other  sources,  that  you  have 
been  a solicitor  in  charge  of  large  land  sales? — Yes. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6408  Well,  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  land  pur- 
chased on  the  river?— Oh,  yes;  except  Count  Dela- 
poer’s  both  banks  of  the  river  have  been  sold  between 
here  and  Carrick-on-Suir. 

6409.  Ho  has  not  sold?— He  has  not  sold. 

6410.  Has  he  a tenant  on  the  land? — He  has. 

6411.  And  there  is  a good  deal  of  this  river  that 
flows  through  demesnes? — Not  from  here  to  Carrick. 
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8th  September,  1911.] 

Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

Very  few  demesnes.  Just  near  Clonmel  there  are 
some  small  demesnes. 

6412.  In  most  of  those  cases  I suppose  the  fishing 
rights  have  been  reserved?— Mr.  Congreve,  as  Mr. 
McCormack  mentioned,  and  Lord  Clonmel  and  others 
have  not  reserved  the  fishing  rights.  The  Duchess  of  St. 
Alban’s  has,  Mrs.  Power  has,  and  Lord  Waterford  has, 
but  Lord  Waterford,  as  Mr.  McCormack  told  you, 
gives  the  tenants  tile  right  to  do  what  they  like  with 
the  fish. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6413.  Leave? — Leave,  rather. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6414.  Do  the  tenants  who  purchased  with  the  fishing 
rights  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  fishing 
rights? — I think  they  are  much  more  interested  in 
that  now  than  they  were  before  they  bought. 

6415.  They  are  beginning  now  to  understand  the 
value  of  those  rights? — Yes,  I think  so.  I think  they 
are  inclined  to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  fishing. 

6416.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  inducement  affect- 
inn'  them  apart  from  their  own  private  interests,  such 
as  the  fact  of  its  being  an  asset  of  the  country? — No, 
not  at  present.  I think  that  does  not  affect  them  very 
much.  Public  opinion  is  in  a very  confused  state  on 
this  question  of  the  fisheries.  There  was  always  an 
antagonism  between  the  angling  interests  and  the 
nettiug  interests. 

6417.  Having  regard  to  the  perpetual  antagonism 
that  goes  on  as  long  as  netting  is  permitted  in  fresh 
water,  is  there  any  suggestion  that  you  would  make 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  governing  body? — I am  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Roehfort  that  there  ought  to 
be  a strong  central  body.  That  would  be  more  likely 
to  gauge  public  opinion  than  the  present  Board. 

IH18.  I suppose  if  netting  in  the  fresh  water  of 
rivers  could  be  abolished  altogether  (of  course,  pre- 
suming that  that  would  increase  a national  asset 
enormously),  that  would  be  very  useful.  Do  you  think 
as  a practical  man,  knowing  the  people,  that  there 
would  be  immense  difficulty  in  that? — There  would. 
It  is  very  hard  to  suggest  that  those  cot  men  who 
have  been  on  the  river  all  their  lives  should  clear  off. 
It  might  be  possible  to  get  them  to  do  it  by  providing 
compensation  or  giving  a gratuity. 

6419.  You  see  you  can  compensate  a person  for  a 
specific  right  ; but  when  it  comes  to  a general  privilege, 
not  to  say  right,  in  the  public,  you  cannot  compensate 
them  except  in  some  indirect  way? — But  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  fishermen  who  had  taken  out  licences 
on  a particular  date  antecedent  to  the  proposal  and 
to  compensate  those  men  as  the  only  men  that  are 
using  the  fishery. 

Mr.  Green. 

6420.  And  then  to  prohibit? — And  then  to  prohibit. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6421.  But  haven’t  they  all  to  get  leave  of  the 
riparian  owner? — Yes. 

6422.  And  to  pay  rent  for  it? — Yes. 

6423.  And  then  it  is  not  a right?— Not  a legal  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6424.  Although  it  is  not  a legal  right  as  the  law 
stands,  we  all  know  that  an  ounce  of  persuasion  is 
worth  a ton  of  compulsion.  You  have  to  depart  from 
legal  rights  and  deal  with  customs  and  usages? — It  is 
in  that  light  that  I make  the  suggestion. 

6425.  How  many  men  do  you  think  there  would  be 
who  have  taken  out  licences  during  a period,  say,  of 
five  years? — I think  the  average  would  be  what  Mr. 
McCormack  says,  fifteen  “ clears  ” from  here  to  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  these  fifteen  “ clears  ’’  not  including  four  in 
Carrickbeg. 

6426.  I understand  that  would  be  about  sixty  people 
altogether  who  fish? — Who  fish  on  the  fresh  water. 

6427.  The  fishing  on  the  tidal  water  is  a different 
story? — The  four  in  Carrickbeg,  who  are  on  the  tidal 
portion  of  the  river,  come  up  from  there  to  where  the 
fresh  water  begins  at  Coolnamuck  weir. 

6428.  You  heard  what  the  inspector  said  about  the 
money  that  they  made  by  this  cot  fishing? — Yes. 


Mr.  J.  J.  O’Shee,  m.p — continued. 


[Clonmel. 

il/r.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6420.  The  general  experience,  so  far  as  1 know  with 
regard  to  money  made  by  poaching  (and  most  of  the 
clergy  seem  to  take  that  view  of  it),  is  that  it  usually 
goes  in  frivolity? — Yes. 

6430.  Is  that  so? — I should  say  that,  apart  from  the 
money  they  make  by  poaching,  those  men  who  poach 
make  their  ordinary  earnings  as  fishermen  during  the 
annual  open  time.  It  is  a very  precarious  livelihood, 
and  of  course  fishing  is  always  more  or  less  a gamble 
for  these  men,  or  to  some  extent  a gamble,  and  money 
got  in  gambling  is  always  used  improvidently. 

6431.  Do  you  know  gambling  is  always  an  intense 
excitement? — It  is.  In  Carrick-on-Suir  nearly  all  the 
fishermen  who  take  out  licences  are  professional  fisher- 
men. They  regard  any  other  occupation  as  extra,  and 
they  look  on  fishing  as  their  real  occupation. 

6432.  Then  they  must  fill  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
year? — Five  and  a-half  months,  from  the  loth  of 
August  to  the  1st  of  February.  During  the  five  and 
a-half  months  they  get  a great  deal  of  credit  from 
shopkeepers,  which  they  have  to  pay  back  during  the 
six  and  a-half  months  that  they  fish. 

6433.  They  dispose  of  those  fish  to  the  shopkeepers, 
and  the  shopkeepers  give  them  credit  in  the  bad  time? 
— -During  the  annual  close  time  they  get  some  credit, 
and  considerable  credit  in  some  cases;  and  of  course 
they  get  employment  also  as  labourers  and  so  on, 
and  sometimes  they  work  on  the  railways.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  one  of  the  foremen  employed 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  went  out  to  Fid- 
down  and  got  twenty-five  men  immediately  after  the 
close  season  began,  to  do  special  works  on  the  railway, 
He  was  able  to  get  them,  because  they  had  just  ceased 
fishing,  and  he  gave  them  employment  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  perhaps,  on  those  special  works;  and 
another  job  may  then  turn  up. 

6434.  Then  as  far  as  this  river  is  concerned  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  tenant  purchasers  are  a real 
difficulty.  They  are  a respectable  class  and  an  intelli- 
gent class,  and  it  would  possibly  be  easy  to  get  them 
to  combine? — As  regards  giving  up  the  fishing  rights  to 
the  tenants,  it  is  very  unusual  for  a landlord,  when  lie 
is  selling,  to  give  the  fishing  rights  where  they  are  valu- 
able. Li  the  case  of  Lord  Clonmel  and  of  Mr.  Congreve, 
they  live  far  away  from  the  river.  Mr.  Congreve  lives 
near  Waterford.  He  lives  10  or  12  miles  from  this 
estate  which  he  holds  up  here,  and  the  fishing  was  of 
no  interest  to  him  there. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6435.  He  hadn’t  the  public  spirit  to  take  care  of  it. 
At  all  events  the  river  might  be  improved? — I don’t 
think  he  found  that  he  was  bound  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6436.  But  as  far  as  the  tenants  are  concerned  I don’t 
think  that  they  make  much  of  a point  of  it,  or  that  they 
care  much  about  it? — They  seem  to  be  more  interested 
in  the  shooting  rights  on  the  land  than  in  the  fishing 
rights  on  the. water;  but  in  those  places  where  the 
fishing  rights  are  valuable,  from  Clonmel  up,  the  tenants 
have  been  anxious  to  get  the  fishing  rights.  On  the 
Donoughmore  estate  one  of  the  tenants  would  not  buy. 
when  all  the  others  were  buying,  because  he  could  not 
get  the  fishing  rights,  but  eventually  he  gave  way  and 
bought  his  farm.  Lord  Donoughmore  would  not  give 
the  fishing  rights  to  him.  But  so  far  as  the  main  river 
is  concerned,  except  in  those  two  instances  of  Lord 
Clonmel  and  Mr.  Congreve,  all  the  landlords  have  re- 
served the  fishing  rights  and  the  tenants  have  no  inte- 
rest in  the  fishing  any  more  than  before  they  purchased. 

6437.  Then  the  real  difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with 
is  the  cot  men? — The  real  difieulty  you  have  is  that  if 
you  want  to  get  more  funds  to  preserve  the  fishery 
better  you  must  not  merely  ask  for  an  increase  of  the 
licences  of  the  fishermen.  If  you  get  an  increase  of  the 
licences  from  them  you  must  also  ask  for  an  increased 
rating  of  the  proprietors  of  the  several  fisheries. 

Mr.  Green. 

6438.  The  10  per  cent.? — An  increase  in  that  way  (I 
think  a considerable  increase)  would  he  necessary. 
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6th  September,  1911.] 


Mr.  J.  J.  O’Shee,  m.p — continued. 


[Clonmel. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6439.  Don’t  you  think  that  there  should  be  a revalu- 
ation?— A revaluation  is  necessary. 

6440.  Because  if  the  fisheries  arc  going  to  be  im- 
proved the  valuation  should  be  raised? — Yes. 

6441.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  much  opposi- 
tion to  an  increase  of  the  percentage? — Well,  of  course 
that  is  a matter  for  the  riparian  owners,  and  I really 
don’t  know  wfiat  view  they  take  of  it,  and  I gather  from 
Mr.  Roehfort’s  evidence  that  he  would  not  object.  Ho 
has  taken  a great  interest  in  the  fishing  of  this  river. 

6442.  But  as  regards  the  County  Council,  and  the 
county  generally? — I don't  think  there  would  be  any 
objection.  But  there  is  this  difficulty  always,  that  once 
you  start  to  apply  public  funds  to  the  development  of 
these  rivers  you  are  conferring  a great  benefit  on  the 
riparian  owners,  and  I will  give  you  an  instance  with 
respect  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  Blackwater. 
In  the  ease  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  he  owns  not 
merely  that  portion  of  the  river  which  is  non-tidal, 
where  his  land  is,  but  lie  owns  under  an  old  charter  the 
bed  and  soil  of  the  Blackwater  in  the  tidal  way,  and 
the  fishermen  in  the  tidal  part  of  the  Blackwater  have 
to  get  his  permission  to  fish  and  he  gets  a rent  from 
those  people.  Well,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  spent  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  setting  up 
a hatchery  (a  most  desirable  thing)  in  Lismore,  but 
whatever  benefit  results  to  the  river  Blackwater  from 
the  establishment  of  the  hatchery,  a large  proportion  of 
that  benefit  at  least  will  go  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Of  course  if  the  salmon  fishing  becomes  much  better 
than  it  is,  he  will  naturally  ask  for  a larger  rent  than 
he  now  gets  from  those  fishermen  in  the  tidal  way.  He 
does  not  charge  very  much — £7  or  £10  on  the  tidal 
way.  He  has  never  altered  it,  I think.  They  don’t 
complain  very  much  of  that,  but  I am  taking  this  case 
as  an  instance.  Suppose  the  Department  or  any  other 
public  body  spent  a considerable  sum  of  money,  though 
the  Duke  as  an  individual  may  not  take  advantage  of 
his  position,  still  the  principle  applies  all  round  that 
where  you  spend  public  funds  for  the  improvement  of  a 
river  the  benefit  resulting  from  that  expenditure  of 
public  funds  goes  into  the  pockets  of  private  individuals, 
the  riparian  owners.  Suppose  the  Board  to  get  an 
annual  income  from  public  funds  of  £800  a year  in 
addition  to  the  funds  which  they  have.  A great  pro- 
portion of  the  benefit  of  that  expenditure  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  riparian  owners,  from  Coolnamuck  weir 
up.  That  is  why  all  the  landlords  who  have  sold  their 
land  along  the  river  have  reserved  the  fishing  rights  to 
themselves  except  in  those  two  instances  that  I men- 
tioned. And  fishermen  would  naturally  say  the  reason 
of  the  antagonism  between  net  fishermen  and  anglers 
is  that  the  fishermen  hold  to  the  principle  that  the  fish 
are  there  for  everybody,  and  that  they  ought 
to  have  a right  to  catch  those  fish  by  which  they 
make  their  living,  and  they  say  that  to  the  riparian 
owner,  the  better-off  man,  it  is  merely  sport  to 
him  while  it  is  a matter  of  livelihood  for  them;  and 
they  look  at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  and  unless  some 
increase  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  from  the  riparian 
owner  is  made  at  the  same  time  that  you  ask  for  an 
increase  of  the  licence  duty  of  the  men,  I would  have 
the.  strongest  possible  objection  on  the  part  of  those 
fishermen  to  an  increase  of  the  licence  duty. 

6443.  They  would  be  satisfied  if  the  riparian  owner 
would  have  to  pay  something  else? — Yes. 

6444.  In  what  form  do  you  propose  to  put  the  impose 
on  the  riparian  owner — would  you  give  a power  of  re- 
valuation?— Yes;  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s weir,  for  instance,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  published  a return  for  a period  of  25  years 
of  the  annual  catch  at  the  weir  at  Lismore.  Some  return 
of  the  same  kind  ought  to  be  required  from  riparian 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6445.  The  riparian  owner  breeds  fish,  and  one  has  to 
remember  that? — I cannot  see  that  he  is  a breeder  of 
fish. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6446.  Does  he  supply  ova  to  the.  fishery? — The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  T am  sure,  has  had  to  spend  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  himself  on  that  hatchery  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  Department  provided ; but  T a in  speak- 
ing now  of  the  ordinary  riparian  owner  on  the  main 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
stream  of  the  Suir.  How  can  it  be  said  that  he 
breeds  fish?  He  has  no  hatchery,  and  the  fish  go  up 
the  tributaries.  He  has  no  land  on  the  tributaries 
Nire  or  Tar.  His  land  is  on  the  main  stream.  How 
could  it  be  considered  that  he  breeds  fish?  The  fish 
go  up  to  spawn  on  the  Nire  or  the  Tar. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6447.  There  must  be  somebody  up  there? — No  ripa- 
rian owner  who  gets  any  benefit,  because  the  fish  only- 
spawn  there. 

6448.  Yes?--But  the  riparian  owner  in  many  cases 
does  nothing. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6449.  Besides,  the  man  on  whose  land  the  fish  spawn 
gets  no  benefit  at  all? — It  is  the  man  lower  clown  who 
is  benefited. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6450.  If,  for  instance,  you  were  going  to  raise  the 
licence  on  the  cot  men,  I take  it  that  the  licences  would 
be  raised  all  round.  I take  it  that  at  the  present  time 
the  whole  of  the  licences  are  at  the  legal  maximum, 
and  I presume  that  what  you  would  suggest  would  be 
that  power  should  be  given  to  have  a higher  maximum 
to  which  it  might  or  might  not  be  put  up  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  a better  way. 

6451.  And  I take  it  that  that  would  apply  to  all  forms 
of  licence  so  as  to  increase  the  licences  not  only  of  the 
cotman  and  angler,  but  also  of  the  weir  owner,  who 
I think  is  an  under-licensed  man  at  the  present  time? — 
Yes,  I should  think  the  weir  owner  is  the  most  under- 
licensed. 

6452.  Wouldn't  that  make  a fair  sort  of  distribution? 
— It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  licences  should 
be  increased,  and  that  referred  principally,  I under- 
stand, to  net  fishermen;  and  what  I say  is  that  if  you 
propose  anything  like  that  you  must  also  at  the  same 
time  demand  a greater  sacrifice  from  the  riparian 
owners,  in  order  to  carry  public  opinion  with  you. 

Mr.  Green. 

6453.  There  is  this  to  be  said  about  the  man  who  has 
a weir.  He  is  rated  for  the  poor  rate  and  he  is  also 
rated  at  the  10  per  cent,  rate  for  the  conservators.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  pays,  a great  many  hundreds  a year 
in  rates  on  the  Lismore  fishery,  so  that  though  he 
does  not  pay  high  licences  he  pays  a great  deal  to  the 
public  funds  out  of  his  fishery.  I know  of  one  special 
weir  valued  at  £200  a year  and  the  rates  come  to 
£80  a year  on  it,  and  10  per  cent,  of  course  is  charged 
on  it  by  the  Board;  so  that  though  the  licence  may 
seem  small  the  owner  is  paying  a good  deal  to  the  public 
funds  while  the  net  man  does  not  pay  at  all;  so  that 
there  is  a sort  of  equality? — Yes;  all  these  matters  have 
to  be  inquired  into. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6454.  Another  matter  is  that  it  is  a trade  or  business 
to  the  net  man  while  it  is  only  sport  to  the  rod  fisher  ? — 
But  that  is  not  quite  true  altogether,  because  rod-fishing 
may  be  made  to  support  a good  many  of  the  poor  class, 
and  possibly  as  many  as  the  cot  fishing  would.  That 
is  not  my  own  view,  but  I am  putting  to  you  the 
view  of  others. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6155.  There  is  to  be  an  account  on  both  sides? — 
Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6456.  Are  you  a magistrate? — No. 

6457.  Youliave  heard  what  was  stated  about  them, 
that  when  fines  were  put  on  the  magistrates  them- 
selves in  court  proposed  that  they  should  be  remitted? 
— Yes.  Well,  I think  Mr.  McCormack  somewhat 
exaggerated,  naturally,  from  his  position ; but  it  has 
happened  very  often  that  fines  have  been  reduced, 
perhaps,  when  they  ought  not  to  be  reduced.  But  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  there  is  a fixed  penalty  of 
£10,  and  in  which  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to 
enforce  it.  There  may  have  been  cases  in  which  when 
a £10  penalty  is  imposed  it  ought  not  to  be  reduced 
to  5s.;  but  there  arc  many  cases  that  arise  in 
which  it  is  fair  to  give  a reduction.  I have  not 
defended  any  fishermen  for  a great  number  of  years. 
The  last  time  I was  at  a fishery  inquiry  was  twelve 
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Mr.  J.  J.  O’Shee,  m.p — continued. 


[Clonmel. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

years  ago,  and  I appeared  on  behalf  of  fishermen  and 
admitted  that  poaching  should  be  put  down,  and  on 
that  occasion  we  gave  most  remarkable  evidence  as  to 
the  use  that  was  made  of  spawning  salmon  down 
towards  Waterford.  It  was  a sworn  inquiry,  and  we 
produced  a witness  and  got  an  indemnity  at  the  time, 
and  the  witness  we  produced  admitted  that  he  himself 
had  fed  salmon  to  pigs  in  large  quantities  down  there. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6458.  Are  there  spawning  salmon  down  there? — Well, 
spent  salmon  I should  say.  I remember  the  man’s 
name,  a Mr.  Nolan,  of  Mooncoin.  He  gave  the  evi- 
dence in  reply  to  me. 

Mr.  Caldcrwood. 

6459.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  that  a man’s 
licence  should  be  cancelled  if  he  was  caught  poaching? — 
I am  afraid  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  fishing  by  net- 
men  if  it  was  retrospective. 

6160.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be  most  effec- 
tive?— Yes,  and  if  so,  I think  it  would  be  a very  good 
tiling. 

6461.  After  giving  them  notice? — Yes,  because  there 
is  a public  opinion  amongst  the  fishermen  themselves 
in  favour  of  preventing  poaching;  and  I will  tell  you 
how  they  look  at  it.  One  man  goes  out.  The  next 
man  thinks  that  he  ought  to  go  out,  too,  and  have  his 
ohance;  and  they  would  be  very  glad,  I think,  them- 
selves, even  though  they  poach  themselves  regularly,  if 
some  means  could  be  found  for  preventing  it  effectively. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6462.  Would  you  propose  to  endorse  the  conviction 
on  the  licence? — I am  entirely  in  favour  of  that,  and  I 
think  the  fishermen  themselves  would  be  entirely  in 
favour  of  it,  but  I think  the  chief  point  in  order  to 
secure  a public  opinion  that  would  be  favourable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  fish  not  merely  on  the  main 
stream  but  on  the  tributaries,  which  is  very  important, 
and  where  the  people  living  on  the  banks  arc  not  inte- 
rested at  all — the  chief  thing  to  do  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  a drastic  reconstruction.  You  must  have 
a drastic  change  in  the  present  arrangements. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6463.  As  regards  the  spawning? — As  regards  the 
spawning,  and  in  other  ways;  and  I think  the  fisher- 
men would  support  what  Mr.  McCormack  has  suggested, 
if  it  could  be  done,  if  it  was  workable  (it  is  very  hard 
to  see  that  it  would  be  workable),  that  is  with  respect 
to  keeping  the  cots  during  the  weekly  close  time,  if  it 
applied  all  round;  because  their  great  difficulty  is  that 
ir  some  of  them  go  poaching  the  others  are  losing  their 
chance. 

6464.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  making  it  profitable  to 
the  people  up  on  the  spawning  streams  to  protect  the 
fish?— -It  is  very  unfair,  perhaps,  to  say  that  they  kill 
fish  going  up  to  spawn  wholesale.  They  sometimes  do  it 
for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing — through  thoughtlessness. 

6465.  You  could  not  devise  any  means  of  making 
them  profit  by  protecting  the  fish? — No,  it  is  not  easy. 
You  must  try  to  secure  a more  favourable  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Caldcnvood. 

6466.  Could  you  organise  any  expression  of  opinion 
from  among  the  men  whose  livelihood  is  dependent  on 


Mr.  Caldencood — continued, 
the  existing  supply  of  fish? — I am  quite  sure  I could, 
because  my  appearing  for  them  12  years  ago  at  that 
inquiry  was  a result  of  their  organisation;  and  what 
we  asked  at  the  time  was  that  stronger  measures  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  poaching.  I was  instructed  by 
those  very  poachers  themselves. 

6467.  Would  that  be  a useful  way  to  effect  it? — It 
would  be  a ready  way  to  go  about  it.  I think  you  must 
approach  the  fishermen  first  of  all,  and  find  out  how 
they  look  at  it.  If  this  whole  question  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fish  is  approached  in  a thorough  spirit  and 
the  fishermen  arc  told  that  something  effective  will  be 
done  to  prevent  poaching  and  something  effective  will 
be  done  to  require  a greater  sacrifice  from  the  riparian 
owners  (and  you  must  combine  both  propositions),  I 
think  the  fishermen  would  be  likely  to  favour  it. 

6468.  Mr.  Jones. — With  regard  to  your  excellent  sug- 
gestion that  a strong  central  body  should  take  the  place 
of  the  Board  of  Conservators? — I did  not  say  “ lake 
the  place.” 

6469.  Would  you  advocate  some  local  advisory  body 
to  act  with  them? — Yes;  some  such  body  as,  but 
constituted  differently  from  the  present  Boards  of 
Conservators.  It  is  only  magistrates  who  have  riparian 
rights  that  are  now  put  on  those  Boards,  but  the  great 
majorty  of  the  tenant  purchasers  wherever  the  farmers 
acquire  the  sporting  and  fishing  rights  are  not  magis- 
trates and  they  will  have  no  representation  on  the 
Boards  as  they  are  at  present  constituted.  I think  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the'  Boards  of  Conservators. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6470.  What  do  you  suggest? — I am  not  ready  to  make 
any  suggestion,  but  I think  those  Boards  ought  to  be 
put  on  a more  popular  basis. 

Mr.  Green. 

6471.  Do  you  think  the  purchasing  tenants  should 
have  votes? — I think  there  ought  to  be  a special  fran- 
chise of  that  kind.  The  mere  fact  that  a man  is  a 
magistrate  should  not  entitle  him  to  sit  on  the  Board, 
but  a certain  proportion  of  the  Boards  should  be 
elected  by  the  riparian  owners. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6472.  Where  there  are  so  many  riparian  owners, 
wouldn’t  it  be  necessary  to  have  some  combination? — 
If  you  give  a vote  to  men  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  bank  they  own  you  would  secure  fair  representation 
of  the  riparian  owners,  but  I do  not  want  the  riparian 
owners  to  have  a preponderating  voice  on  those  Boards. 

6473.  Mr.  Jones. — But  how  will  that  get  over  the 
conflict  between  the  netting  interests  and  the  fresh 
water  interests? — I only  suggest  that  as  one  item  of 
the  reconstruction  that  must  take  place  before  you  get 
rid  of  the  conflict.  You  must  have  a central  body  and 
these  local  bodies  also,  on  a different  basis.  I would 
have  the  present  Boards  to  a certain  extent,  but  I want 
to  get  the  constitution  changed ; I would  not  abolish 
them  at  all.  I think  local  Boards  are  very  necessary. 
I would  change  the  constitution  only. 

6474.  Mr.  Jones. — I have  a schedule  here  prepared, 
showing  the  valuations  of  all  the  fisheries  of  Water- 
ford No.  3 District;  and  all  the  valuations  there 
amount  to  £588  15s.  6d. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Going,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6475.  Mr.  Going,  do  you  reside  in  this  part  of  the 
county  ? — I live  up  at  Cahir,  the  same  place  as  Mr. 
Kochfort. 

6476.  And  you  have  lived  there  all  your  life?— All 
my  life. 

6477.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  this  river  Suir? — Yes. 

6478.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes,  I am  an  angler. 

6479.  Is  your  property  on  the  river?— Well,  my 
mother’s  property  is  on  the  river— two  miles  of  river. 

6480.  You  consider  it  an  excellent  river? — It  is  an 
excellent  river  at  times.  It  used  to  be  a much  better 
river  than  it  is  now. 

6481.  That  is  your  opinion  ?— Yes,  much  better. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

6482.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  it  was  better? — Thirty- 
five  years  ago  the  rents  above  Cahir  were  very  high. 

6483.  You  mean  the  fishing  rents? — The  fishing 
rents.  Now  it  is  very  hard  to  let  the  fishing. 

6484.  There  were  fishing  rentals? — There  were  fish- 
ing rentals. 

6485.  To  whom  were  those  fishings  let? — They  were 
lot  to  men  who  came  over  from  England.  They  used 
to  come  to  Cahir  and  take  all  the  fishings  above  Cahir, 
and  they  used  to  pay  very  heavy  rents  to  us. 

6486.  Have  you  any  notion  what  the  rents  would 
be?— They  used  to  pay  £60  for  a mile  and  a-half  of 
fishing. 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6487.  And  Iiow  many  people  used  to  come? — 1 
should  say  about  ten. 

6488.  That  class  of  people  have  ceased  to  come? — 
They  have  ceased  to  come  altogether.  Colonel  Peyton, 
who  is  a well-known  sportsman,  used  to  come  over. 
He  always  came  to  this  river,  and  he  lived  up  at 
Golden.  Now  there  is  no  fishing  at  all  above  Golden, 
or  in  fact  at  Golden  either. 

6489.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  deterioration  of 
the  fishing — to  the  over-netting  at  the  mouth  ? — Well, 
the  over-netting  on  the  fresh  water  and  below.  The 
price  of  salmon  has  gone  up  so  much  and  the  instru- 
ments for  catching  them  have  developed  so  much  that 
it  is  very  much  easier  to  kill  the  fish  now,  and  the 
facilities  for  sending  them  away  are  so  great.  In 
every  village  now  a shopkeeper  will  buy  fish.  In  the 
old  days  it  would  be  very  hard  to  sell  your  fish.  Now 
we  have  fast  steamers  running  twice  a day — those 
mail  boats. 

6490.  And  the  fish  are  easily  transferred  and  sent  to 
market? — Very  easily. 

6491.  And  I suppose  there  is  a good  deal  of  local  sale? 
— I am  talking  of  the  fishing  below  Clonmel. 

6492.  Are  you  aware  that  a great  deal  of  this  fishing 
is  illegal? — Yes;  I am  aware  of  that,  and  it  is  most 
difficult  to  check  it,  because  there  is  not  a sufficient 
staff. 

6493.  You  attribute  the  insufficiency  of  the  staff  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  poaching? — Yes. 

6494.  Are  you  a conservator? — Yes. 

6495.  You  attend  the  meetings? — Yes,  I attend  the 
meetings. 

6496.  Pretty  often? — No.  Last  winter  I attended 
three  times. 

6497.  Are  the  meetings  well  attended? — The  annual 
meetings  are  well  attended. 

6498.  But  the  ordinary  meetings? — The  ordinary 
meetings  are  for  signing  cheques  and  they  are  Of  no 
interest;  but  whenever  there  is  something  of  interest 
to  come  before  a meeting  it  is  always  well  attended. 

6499.  What  are  the  subjects  of  interest  that  bring  the 
members  there — is  there  a conflict  between  the  netmen 
and  the  rodmen  ? — Yes,  there  is,  as  to  who  should  ap- 
point the  head  bailiffs.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  things. 

6500.  The  head  water  bailiffs? — Yes. 

6501.  And  if  the  head  water  bailiff  has  been  active 
against  the  men  that  come  to  poach? — He  becomes  un- 
popular. 

6502.  Do  you  make  use  of  proxies? — No. 

6503.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Board  of  Conservators 
might  be  better  organised? — Well,  I don't  know  how 
you  could  get  better.  I can’t  suggest  anything  better. 

I wouldn’t  say  that  they  are  the  best. 

6504.  They  seem  to  be  quite  satisfactory? — They 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfactory — yes. 

6505.  You  are  a magistrate  of  the  county? — Yes. 

6506.  Have  you  many  cases  of  fishery  prosecutions? 
— Well,  I don’t  sit  on  account  of  being  interested. 

6507.  And  how  are  you  interested;  is  it  merely  be- 
cause you  are  an  angler? — Yes. 

6508.  And  take  out  a licence? — Yes. 

6509.  And  do  you  consider  that  a sufficient  interest 
to  disqualify  you  from  sitting  as  a magistrate  in  a 
fishery  prosecution? — No,  I would  not,  but  I think  it 
better  not  to.  There  have  been  a couple  of  cases  of 
net-men,  poachers,  being  caught  on  my  water,  and  I 
didn’t  think  it  well  to  appear. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6510.  On  your  own  water? — Yes. 

6511.  But  if  you  leave,  the  magistrates  coming  from 
the  mountains,  from  Slievenamon,  are  not  likely  to 
give  a better  decision? — Well,  we  have  not  that  on  our 
Bench.  I refer  to  the  local  Bench  at  Cahir. 

6512.  And  the  men  on  the  Bench  have  some  interest? 
— Oh,  I think  they  would  give  a fair  decision.  They 
have  done  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6513.  You  have  heard  the  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  inspector  that  the  magistrates  when  they  convict 
and  impose  the  statutory  penalties  request  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  remit  them? — We  haven’t  that  trouble 
on  our  Bench, 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

6514.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  the  part 
of  the  magistrates? — No,  not  on  our  Bench. 

6515.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  spawning  beds? — I think  the  preservation 
might  be  a good  deal  better. 

6516.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  except  to  increase 
the  number  of  watchers?— No,  except  that  the  police 
might  give  a great  deal  more  assistance  than  they  do; 
and  if  the  police  took  more  interest  in  it  and  looked 
after  it  and  were  encouraged,  they  might  really  do  a 
great  deal.  It  is  only  the  police  that  could  do  it. 

6517.  You  would  not  have  it  done  by  the  bailiffs  at 
all  but  by  the  police? — Well,  it  is  very  hard  for  the 
bailiffs  to  do  it.  There  are  not  enough  of  them  on 
those  small  tributaries,  which  cover  an  enormous  tract 
of  country  south  of  the  Devil’s  Bit,  from  Dundrum, 
and  away  to  Tipperary,  and  up  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, and  no  staff  of  bailiffs  could  do  it  efficiently. 

6518.  Even  though  the  inspector  had  double  the 
number  of  men  that  he  has  at  present? — Even  double 
the  men.  I have  known  police  who  have  been  very 
active  and  who  have  kept  the  whole  river  in  order, 
and  they  effectually  cheeked  all  poaching;  and 
where  there  is  even  one  efficient  constable  in  a barracks 
he  will  do  a great  deal. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6519.  Is  there  a tributary  that  comes  down  from  the 
Devil’s  Bit? — That  is  where  the  Suir  rises. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6520.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to  raise 
further  revenue,  as  it  is  mainly  a matter  of  money?— 
Well,  my  suggestion  is  the  same  as  that  of  previous 
witnesses,  to  increase  the  licences  of  the  cot  men  and 
on  the  lower  waters. 

6521.  What  do  you  say  about  the  suggestion  of  the 
last  witness,  Mr.  O'Shee,  that  you  should  raise  it  on 
everybody,  even  the  proprietors? — Well,  I think  that 
the  present  rate  is  high  enough,  the  10  per  cent,  rate, 
but  I would  certainly  have  a revision  of  the  valuation. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I don’t  think  that  a revision 
would  lead  to  more  funds  being  got  in,  because  there 
are  many  parts  of  the  river,  well  back  from  Cahir,  up 
to  Ardmayle,  where  revision  would  bring  you  down 
instead  of  up,  and  you  would  lose  money.  On  Lord 
Donoughmore’s,  and  some  of  those  other  places,  un- 
doubtedly you  would  make  money  by  the  revision, 
because  the  value  of  the  fishing  has  gone  up.  But  up 
above  Cahir,  where  it  used  to  be  so  good,  it  is  now 
°f  very  little  use.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  nothing. 

6522.  Are  you  a trout  fisher  yourself? — Yes. 

6523.  What  do  you  think  of  the  trout  fishing  on 
the  river? — Oh,  the  trout  fishing  is  very  good. 

6524.  Do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove it? — Well,  I don’t  know  that  there  could. 

6525.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  to  make 
a licence  necessary  for  trout  fishers  as  well  as  salmon 
fishers? — Well,  I think  the  difficulty  of  collection  would 
bo  so  great  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while.  I 
think  you  would  manufacture  criminals  by  charging 
those  small  boys  a licence,  and  you  would  turn  those 
young  chaps  into  trespassers  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed- all  their  lives  to  fish.  That  is  the  difficulty 
that  I see. 

6526.  I quite  sympathise  with  it? — And  I think  it 
would  not  pay  for  the  collection. 

6527.  Now,  is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you 
would  like  to  make? — Well,  as  to  purchasing  tenants, 

I think  that  the  purchasing  tenants  have  really  an 
interest  in  the  fishing.  I refer  to  the  upper  waters, 
above,  we  will  say,  Ardfinnan  and  Cahir.  I know  one 
case  of  a man  who  has  purchased  his  holding  at 
Newcastle  (that  is  above  Lord  Donoughmore’s  water), 
and  he  has  let  his  fishing,  and  he  is  always  anxious 
to  let  it.  Another  purchasing  tenant  approached  me 
and  asked  me  would  I not  take  his  fishing  from  him, 
and  lie  told  me  that  now,  as  a means  of  keeping  off 
trespassers,  he  was  allowing  the  bushes  to  grow,  as 
an  effectual  means  of  keeping  them  off.  He  did  not 
want  trespassers  on  it,  but  he  didn’t  care  to  keep  off 
trespassers  by  any  other  means.  There  is  the  natural 
wish  or  desire  of  a man  not  to  make  himself  obnoxious 
to  hjs  neighbours,  so  he  does  not  care  to  warn  off  those 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
fishermen  who  come  on  his  land,  but  he  does  not  want 
them  there. 

6528.  And  he  allows  the  bushes  to  grow? — He  allows 
the  bushes  to  grow  as  a cheap  and  effectual  means  of 
keeping  off  trespassers,  but  he  would  like,  at  the  same 
time,  to  let  his  bit  of  fishing. 

6529.  And  do  you  think  there  could  be  co-operation 
introduced  among  the  tenant  purchasers? — It  is  hard 
to  see  liow  it  could  be,  because  there  are  so  very  few 
of  them.  A river  is  not  like  a tract  of  country. 

6530.  They  are  separated  from  one  another? — They 
are  too  much  separated  from  one  another.  I would 
suggest  that  the  present  Board  of  Conservators  should 
be  empowered  to  take  up  the  fishings  from  these  men. 
Mr.  McCormack  has  just  said  that  he  had  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  asking  for  fishing. 
Well,  now,  if  the  Board  could  be  empowered  to  deal 
with  those  tenant  purchasers,  and  take  up  their  fishings 
from  them,  and  in  some  way  preserve  them,  and  then 
act  as  agent,  at  a certain  fixed  sum,  I think  it  would 
be  a good  thing. 

6531.  And  give  them  something? — And  give  them 
something.  That  is  one  suggestion  that  I would  be 
disposed  to  make. 

6532.  Have  you  anything  else? — The  trouble  we  have 
is  organised  poaching  by  men  who,  in  the  winter,  catch 
plover.  They  spend  their  winter  catching  plover,  and 
the  moment  the  fishing  season  opens  they  net  the 
salmon  as  fast  as  ever  they  can. 

6533.  They  stop  the  plover  and  take  to  the  fish? — 
Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6534.  Without  any  licence  at  all? — Without  any 
licence  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6535.  What  sort  of  men  are  they? — They  do  a bit 
of  cattle-droving,  and  they  catch  plover,  and,  when  the 
river  is  open,  they  net  the  salmon.  There  are  well 
known  gangs  of  them. 

Mr.  Green. 

6536.  Where  do  they  live? — About  Thurles  and 
Cashel,  and  when  they  get  an  opportunity  they  clear 
the  river.  And  there  is  very  little  preservation  above 
Golden.  There  used  to  be  very  good  fishing  there.  At 
Ardmayle  there  used  to  be  excellent  salmon  fishing. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6537.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  that  it 
might  be  a good  thing  to  oblige  the  people  who  buy 
and  sell  game  and  fish  not  to  buy  it  till  the  licence  is 
produced? — Well,  I don’t  know  that  that  would  be 
much  good,  because  they  would  sell  it  under  the  rose 
in  towns  and  the  shopkeeper  would  buy  it  under  the 
rose. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6538.  You  say  there  is  good  trout  fishing  in  the 
river? — Yes,  very  good  trout  fishing. 

6539.  Are  there  not  people  living  by  trout  fishing? 
— Yes. 

6540.  Actually  living  by  it — I mean  selling  it  at 
eleven  pence  a pound? — Yes,  there  are. 

6541.  Then  don’t  you  think  a man  living  by  trout 
fishing  ought  to  pay  a licence? — I think  you  discri- 
minate between  him  and  the  small  boy. 

6542.  You  might  make  a limit  of  age? — I think  that 
would  be  very  good. 

6543.  A middle-aged  man  who  has  spent  his  whole 
life  on  the  river  ought  to  pay  dearly? — Yes.  I think 
in  order  to  give  the  tenant  purchaser  on  the  upper 
waters  more  interest  in  the  water  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  him  more  fish  and  make  his  fishing  more 
valuable  and  restore  the  fishing  as  it  used  to  be. 
Above  the  bridge  of  Cahir  my  cousin  35  years  ago 
killed  five  fish  in  one  day.  That  was  no  uncommon 
thing.  Now  he  would  in  a whole  season  perhaps  kill 
only  two  fish  there.  The  fish  don’t  go  up  the  river. 
All  those  lower  parts — Knocklofty  and  those  lower 
parts— are  fairly  well  stocked  to,  we  will  say, 
10  miles  above  Clonmel;  but  above  Cahir,  where 
it  used  to  be  well  stocked,  it  is  not  now  well  stocked. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

6544.  That  is  the  case  with  all  the  rivers  of  the 
country  almost.  All  the  rivers  I have  fished  on  are 
much  worse  now  than  they  used  to  be,  but  I don’t 
think  that  is  due  to  the  poaching  so  much  as  to  the 
netting  at  the  mouth  ? — It  is  the  netting  at  the  mouth. 
Our  season  now  opens  on  the  1st  of  February,  and 
if  we  got  the  season  put  on  till  the  15th  of  February 
it  would  give  us  a chance. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6545.  Haven’t  the  Fishery  Board  power  to  do  that? 
— They  have  power.  Then  I think  our  close  time  is 
fully  occupied.  I think  we  would  have  to  put  it  on 
at  the  other  end.  We  would  have  to  give  them  an- 
other fortnight  at  the  August  end. 

Mr.  Green. 

6546.  If  you  are  at  the  length  of  your  tether  you 
cannot  extend  it;  but  you  wish  to  have  the  angling 
open  at  the  beginning? — What  we  want  is  to  have 
the  nets  put  on  a fortnight. 

6547.  If  you  put  the  nets  on  a fortnight  that  will 
not  complicate  matters  in  the  least,  because  it  is  not 
the  open  season  that  must  be  a certain  thing,  but  it 
is  the  close  season  that  must  be  a certain  length? — I 
wish  to  take  a fortnight  off  the  opening  of  the  season 
so  that  the  open  season  should  not  begin  till  the 
15th  of  February. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6548.  And  at  what  time  does  the  season  close? — 
The  nets  close  on  the  15th  of  August. 

6549.  And  the  rods? — And  the  rods  on  the  15th  of 
October. 

6550.  Isn’t  that  late? — It  is. 

6551.  Far  too  late? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  absurd. 

6552.  The  salmon  are  not  fit  to  catch  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6553.  Did  you  ever  bring  that  before  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  ? — Never. 

6554.  If  you  want  any  change  of  that  kind  and  the 
local  body  apply  to  the  Fishery  Board,  they  will  con- 
sider all  that,  and  they  can  do  that? — Yes.  We  com- 
plain up  the  river  that  we  get  hardly  any  spring  fish. 
Some  years  we  get  no  spring  fish  whatever.  If  we 
get  a year  of  big  floods  we  get  a good  year ; but  when 
there  are  not  big  floods  we  get  no  spring  fish ; and  if 
we  were  given  an  extra  fortnight  with  the  nets  off  we 
would  have  a fair  chance.  The  fish  would  come  up. 
It  would  be  very  important  to  get  the  15  days  in 
February. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6555.  But  after  all  that  does  not  tally  with  your 
main  contention  that  the  serious  lack  of  salmon  is  due 
to  over-netting? — Yes,  the  serious  lack  of  salmon  is 
principally  in  the  spring  months. 

6556.  If  your  stock  of  salmon  begins  to  decrease, 
the  first  to  begin  is  the  spring  run.  Would  you  have 
an  ordinary  run  after  your  spring  run  had  totally 
disappeared  ?— -Yes ; we  get  fish  up  there  in  the  sum- 
mer and  it  is  impossible  to  catch  them  on  account  of 
the  weeds.  We  can’t  get  them;  they  are  sulky;  we 
want  the  spring  fish. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6557.  Have  you  pike  in  those  waters? — Yes,  a cer- 
tain amount. 

6558.  And  they  do  much  harm? — They  do  harm. 

6559.  Do  they  eat  up  the  trout? — Yes. 

6560.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  to  catch  them? — 
All  the  small  boys  are  given  leave  to  fish  for  pike. 

6561.  And  they  catch  them? — Yes,  they  do. 

6562.  Do  you  know  the  old  pools  near  the  Duchess 
of  St.  Alban’s  house — they  are  full  of  pike? — Yes. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 
You  mean  as  Conservators? 

6563.  Yes  ? — No  ; we  have  done  nothing  with  regard 
to  those  pools. 
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Mb.  W.  H.  Going,  j. p.— continued. 


[Clonmel. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

6564.  Those  pools  are  stocked  with  pike? — Yes. 

6565.  The  Anner  is  one  of  the  sporting  rivers? — 
The  Anner  is  not  a great  sporting  river. 

6566.  But  it  is  one  of  them? — It  is. 

6567.  And  a very  good  trout  river? — A very  good 
trout  river. 

656S.  They  drift  from  that  down  to  the  Suir? — Yes. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

6569.  Do  you  know  when  the  cot  fishers  catch  most 
of  their  salmon?— I don’t  know. 

6570.  Do  you  know  if  they  catch  many  in  the  early 
spring? — Oh  yes,  I think  they  catch  a good  many 
then. 

6571.  In  February? — Yes.  Of  course  salmon  is  so 
much  more  valuable  then  than  afterwards. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6572.  I suppose  the  drift  nets  are  the  first  to  get 
the  salmon  ? — They  have  the  first  pull. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6573.  You  have  not  had  your  closing  dates  revised 
at  all  since  1883 ; and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  point 
about  putting  the  spring  season  on  an  extra  fort- 
night to  allow  the  salmon  to  get  up,  and  extending 
the  close  time,  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  make 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
an  application  to  the  Fishery  Board? — Yes.  It  is  a 
very  important  thing  for  the  upper  waters. 

6574.  They  can’t  move  themselves  unless  they  are 
asked,  and  you  might  put  that  before  them. 

Mr.  Jones. — But,  my  lord,  we  would  be  most  bitterly 
opposed  by  all  the  neb  fishers. 

Mr.  Green. 

6575.  It  is  for  you  and  your  Board  to  consider 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  us,  knowing  that. 
(To  Witness)  Did  that  fishery  up  at  Golden,  that 
Col.  Peyton  used  to  have,  fall  away  suddenly  in  value, 
that  is,  the  angling? — No;  by  degrees. 

6576.  And  was  £60  paid  for  it  up  to  the  end,  or 
any  smaller  amount? — No;  it  went  down  to  £30. 

6577.  And  then  vanished? — And  then  vanished. 

6578.  And  it  has  not  been  let  at  all  since? — It  has 
not  been  let  at  all  since. 

6579.  It  is  derelict,  so  far  as  angling  goes,  now? — 
Yes. 

6580.  Mr.  Jones. — As  bearing  on  this  question,  my 
lord,  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  number  of  rod  licences, 
I hand'  in  there  a return  which  will  show  you  graphi- 
cally the  rise  and  fall  of  the  salmon  licences  in  this 
division.  In  the  year  1884  we  had  a marvellously  good 
year,  and  in  the  year  1885,  the  next  year,  the  licences 
shot  up  to  their  maximum;  and  then  we  had  a suc- 
cession of  poor  years,  and  you  see  the  barometer 
gradually  fell.  But  it  is  now,  I am  glad  to  say,  on 
the  rising  gradient  again.  (Return  handed  in.) 


Mu.  Francis  Heffernan,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6581.  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Heffernan,  what  you 
arc? — I am  a farmer. 

6582.  On  the  banks  of  the  Suir? — On  the  banks  of 
the  Suir. 

6583.  You  have  known  the  river  all  your  life? — Yes, 
1 have  known  it  for  40  years. 

6584.  Do  you  take  an  interest  in  fishing  yourself? — 
Well,  I do  fish. 

6585.  Angling  with  the  rod? — Yes. 

6586.  And  do  those  cot  fishermen  fish  opposite  your 
land? — Oh,  no:  my  land  is  close  to  Lady  Margaret 
Charteris’  midway  between  Clonmel  and  Cahir. 

6587.  What  river  frontage  have  you? — About  half  a 
mile.  I have  a half-mile  of  my  own,  but  I farm 
lands  over  a mile  further  up,  which  were  originally 
our  fishing,  but  were  reserved  in  the  seventies.  It 
was  reserved  by  the  owner  in  the  ’seventies. 

6588.  Do  you  mean  reserved  from  you — is  that  re- 
served to  himself? — Yes. 

6589.  And  have  you  bought  out  your  land? — Yes,  a 
portion  of  it. 

6590.  And  have  you  got  the  fishing  still  reset ved? — 
On  this  portion,  just  half  a mile. 

6591.  Is  it  still  reserved? — No,  it  belongs  to  me.  It 
always  belonged  to  me.  A mile  of  it  was  reserved, 
and  about  half  a mile  was  always  ours. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6592.  Is  the  mile  still  reserved? — The  mile  is  reserved. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6593.  Well,  is  there  much  poaching  going  on,  to  your 
knowledge? — None,  on  the  river  there. 

6594.  You  think  it  a good  river? — Yes. 

6595.  Do  you  think  it  is  improving  or  getting  worse? 
— I_think  it  is  getting  worse. 

6596.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  deterioration? — 
To  the  over-netting  in  the  tidal  and  fresh  waters. 

6597.  Do  you  think  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  stop  net-fishing  in  fresh  waters? — Well,  I would 
not  go  so  far  as  that. 

6598.  How  far  would  you  go? — I would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  opening  of  the  season  ought  to  be  put 
off  till  the  15th  of  February. 

6599.  As  the  last  witness  said? — Yes.  I suggested 
that  about  a year  ago  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators  in  Waterford,  and  it  was  taken  up  warmly, 
as  the  upper  waters  above  Cahir,  from  Cahir  to 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

Ardmayle,  about  10  miles,  are  completely  denuded  of 
fish  in  the  early  season.  We  get  not  a single  fish. 
Thirty -five  years  ago  I knew  that  water  very  well,  and 
at  Ardmayle,  and  at  Golden,  and  at  Baliycarno  the 
fishing  was  some  of  the  best  on  the  river  Suir,  and 
now  those  fishings  are  practically  valueless. 

6600.  No  fish  at  all? — Scarcely  any  fish  till  towards 
the  end  of  May,  when  the  river  becomes  so  weedy 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  fish  to  take. 

6601.  They  are  sulky? — Well,  they  won’t  take.  The 
river  is  weedy  and  you  can’t  fish,  and  your  fly  gets 
entangled  in  the  weeds. 

6602.  Besides  the  fish  won’t  rise? — The  fish  won't 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6603.  It  is  a very  slow  river  there? — The  further 
up  you  go  the  slower  it  becomes,  but  there  are  a few 
currents.  It  is  flat  at  Ardmayle,  but  there  is  a good 
current  at  Golden,  at  Mr.  Vincent  Scully’s  place,  but 
the  fish  don’t  go  there  now. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6604.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  besides  the 
fortnight? — That  is  the  first  suggestion.  The  next  is 
that  the  staff  should  be  increased  on  the  spawning 
streams  and  tributaries.  I don’t  know  much  about  the 
Anner,  but  the  Nire,  and  the  Tar,  and  the  Tliunogue, 
which  goes  to  Aherlow,  and  the  Multheen,  -which  comes 
out  near  Golden,  are  all  spawning  streams. 

6605.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  further 
watching  of  the  spawning  streams.  Can  you  make  any 
suggestion  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  funds 
necessary  for  that  purpose  ought  to  be  got,  for  every- 
thing can’t  be  done  by  Government.  There  is  too 
much  put  on  the  Government  already,  and  if  there  was 
some  local  means  of  doing  perhaps  you  might  be 
able  to  make  some  suggestion  regarding  it,  whether 
it  should  be  an  increase  of  licences  or  by  some  method 
of  that  kind? — I think  if  the  opening  of  the  season 
was  deferred  for  15  days  it  would  give  a great  interest 
to  the  people  in  the  upper  waters  to  look  after  the  fish. 

Mr.  Green. 

6606.  It  would  take  away  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  the  lower  waters? — Well,  I clearly  understand  that 
it  would  for  the  first  15  days. 
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[Clonmel. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6607.  If  you  wish  to  prevent  people  in  the  lower 
waters  from  netting  till  the  15th,  you  don’t  think  it 
would  prevent  them  from  taking  out  the  same  licences 
as  now? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

6608.  And  you  think  the  people  in  the  upper  waters 
would  take  out  more  licences? — Yes. 

6609.  Then  there  would  be  a gain? — A considerable 
gain;  and  I think  they  would  take  an  interest  in 
preserving  the  fish  in  the  spawning  streams.  In  the 
upper  waters  they  have  practically  no  interest  now,  as 
they  can  get  very  few  fish,  and  they  won’t  exercise 
even  a moral  influence  as  regards  the  preservation  of 
the  upper  streams. 

6610.  And  then  they  might  exercise  some  moral 
influence? — Certainly  they  would,  if  they  had  some 
little  benefit.  The  fishing  is  gone,  absolutely  gone.  I 
remember  Ardmayle  35  years  ago,  there  were  several 
fishings  taken.  Now  there  is  not  a single  fishing 
taken. 

Mr.  Green. 

6611.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  we 
limited  the  fresh  water  part  of  the  netting  even  if  we 
did  not  limit  the  whole  of  the  netting? 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6612.  Suppose  we  left  free  the  netting  in  the  estuary 
alone,  and  limited  it  in  the  fresh  water,  do  you  think 
that  would  do  you  any  substantial  good? — No ; I think 
the  salmon  would  not  come.  I think  the  6almon  are 
all  stopped  by  those  nets  in  the  estuary  and  in  the 
tidal  waters.  Of  course,  we  get  few  large  salmon 
now  in  February.  Scarcely  any  salmon  come  even  as 
far  as  Ardfinnan.  You  scarcely  see  a 6almon  till  close 
to  the  1st  of  March  at  Ardfinnan.  You  might  say 
that  Lord  Donoughmore’s  and  Lady  Margaret  Char- 
teris’  and  all  the  water  is  scarcely  fished  till  about 
the  1st  of  March.  Very  few  fish  come,  and  none  at 
all  go  past  the  weir  in  Ardfinnan. 

6613.  Now  we  quite  understand  your  suggestion  as  to 
extension  of  the  time.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion 
that  occurs  to  you,  anything  else  that  you  would  like 
to  suggest  to  us? — Nothing  at  all  except  as  regards 
these  two  points. 

6614.  Mr.  Jones.— Do  you  attribute  this  falling  off  in 
fishing  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  nets?— -To  the 
Increased  netting  in  the  tidal  and  fresh  water. 

6615.  You  compare  now  with  35  years  ago.  Well, 
if  you  take  35  years  from  1910,  that  brings  us  to  the 
year  1875? — Yes. 

6616.  And  I find  that  the  total  number  of  nets  that 
year  was  378,  and  the  total  number  of  nets  in  the 
year  1910  was  only  259. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6617.  What  was  the  length  of  them? — Witness— 
That  would  make  a great  difference. 

Mr.  Jones. — I think  the  drift  nets  have  not  materially 
increased  in  length. 

6618.  Well,  we  have  been  told  the  very  reverse.  I 
am  told  that  they  are  doubled  in  length.  Witness — 
Mr.  M ‘Cor mack’s  report  of  those  nets  that  he  took 
in  the  river  shows  that  they  were  quite  long  enougn 
for  any  purpose.  You  can’t  develop  the  fishery,  and 
you  lose  all  if  you  don’t  preserve  the  spawning  beds, 
and  if  you  don’t  give  the  proprietors  on  the  upper 
waters  some  fair  chance.  I am  not  very  much 
interested  in  the  water  above  Cahir.  I say  that  we 
come  off  fairly  well  between  Cahir  and  Clonmel,  but 
I know  that  the  men  on  the  upper  waters  take  no 
interest  at  all  in  preserving  the  fish,  and  they  have 
no  benefit. 

6619.  The  firs®  thing  is  to  get  the  fish  up  ? — And  then 
to  protect  him  when  he  is  up. 

6620.  But  you  must  do  both  ? — Of  course,  the  rod 
fisherman,  from  a commercial  point  of  view,  can’t  fish 
for  profit.  A fish  taken  with  the  rod  really  costs  a 
shilling  an  ounce. 

6621.  That  is,  the  money  goes  in  the  neighbourhood? 
— It  is  spent  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  General 
Dasliwood  was  fishing  one  time  he  went  farther  than 
that,  and  said,  “ Every  fish  I catch  coste  me  a guinea 
an  ounce.”  As  regards  trout  fishing,  I agree  with 
Mr.  Going  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  put  on  a fishing  licence.  There  is  a very  small 
portion  of  the  river  open  to  trout  fishermen,  simply  a 
few  patches  that  they  can  fish  on. 

6622.  They  don’t  fish  in  the  demesnes? — They  don’t 
fish  in  the  demesnes.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Itochfort  gives 
permission,  of  course,  but  there  is  very  little  open 
fishing  for  trout,  and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  put  on  a duty  for  fishing  on  the  small  portion 
that  is  open  for  trout  fishing. 

6623.  I was  only  thinking  of  the  men  that  live  by 
trout  fishing  ? — Oh,  no  one  lives  by  it.  Those  men  who 
are  trout  fishing  do  some  good.  They  can  fish  for 
pike,  and  take  away  most  of  the  pike  on  the  river, 
and  consequently  they  benefit  the  fishing.  Then,  as 
regards  those  cormorants,  I think  they  should  be  all 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6624.  They  could  be  easily  destroyed  if  you  would 
give  a shilling  a head  for  them  ? — I shoot  a few  of 
them  if  I get  the  chance.  If  you  wait  in  some 
sheltered  place  till ' they  come  down  the  river,  and 
then  fire  when  they  get  their  heads  up,  you  might 
shoot  them.  If  people  took  an  interest  in  shooting 
them,  they  would  get  rid  of  them  very  soon.  But  I 
don’t  believe  that  herons  do  any  harm.  I invariably 
see  them  take  eels  and  nothing  else — very  rarely  a trout. 


Mr.  T.  D.  Place,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6625.  You  are  a magistrate  for  the  county? — For 
the  County  Wexford,  not  for  here. 

6626.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  just  beyond  New 
Ross. 

6627.  You  know  the  Suir  well? — I don’t  know  the 
Suir  so  well  as  the  Barrow.  I do  know  something 
about  the  Suir,  but  very  little. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6628.  You  are  on  the  lower  Barrow? — The  lower 
Barrow. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6629.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  a little  about  the 
lower  Barrow  because  wo  haven’t  heard  much  about 
it? — Oh  yes. 

6630.  And  you  live  practically  on  it? — Yes,  I live 
on  it. 

6631.  And  you  take  an  interest  in  fishing  yourself? 
— Yes,  I am  a fisherman. 

6632.  All  your  life? — All  my  life. 

6633.  Do  you  think  the  Barrow  is  getting  worse  or 
better? — Worse,  I think,  except  that  this  year  the 
snap-net  fishing  has  been . exceedingly  good.  I see 
them  fishing  opposite  me. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6634.  Are  you  not  on  the  tideway? — I live  on  the 
tide-way,  but  I am  interested  both  above  and  below. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6635.  What  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  to? — 1 
think  it  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
the  spawning  in  the  upper  river.  There  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  poaching  going  on  up  there,  and. the 
spawning  fish  is  absolutely  useless. 

6636.  Then  I suppose  tne  only  cure  you  could  sug- 
gest for  that  would  be  an  increase  in  the  work  of 
watching? — Yes,  I think  there  should  be  more  effec- 
tive work  by  bailiffs. 

6637.  And  the  great  difficulty  about  that  is  the 
expense.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  getting  addi- 
tional funds? — I think  one  of  the  principal  difficulties 
is  to  get  men  who  will  do  the  work.  It  is  not  so  much 
actually  the  payment,  because  I think  I would  rather 
pay  men  on  the  upper  waters  than  on  the  lower 
waters. 

6638.  But  it  is  difficult  to  get  reliable  men? — Very 
difficult  indeed. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6639.  You  see  them  fishing  opposite  you? — Oh,  they 
snap-net  the  fish  opposite  me. 

6640.  Has  that  occurred  of  late  ? — Oh,,  that  has  cer- 
tainly occurred  of  late,  during  the  season,  of  course. 

Mr.  Justice  Itoss. 

6641.  Do  you  notice  that  those  men  continually  fish 
out  of  season? — Oh,  no,  I think  they  do  not.  The 
men  in  my  neighbourhood  certainly  don’t. 

6642.  What  about  the  close  season  ? — There  are  cer- 
tain people  wlio  poach  in  all  those  places,  a few  men 
who  poach.  They  will  poach  at  all  times,  but  I think 
the  generality  of  fishermen  that  take  out  licences  don’t 
poach. 

6643.  They  don’t  poach? — They  don’t  poach. 

6644.  How  many  miles  are  you  away  from  the  estu- 
ary proper  ? — I am  about  30  miles. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6645.  The  tides  comes  up  a long  way  there? — A very 
long  way. 

6646.  Is  there  not  a very  small  population  up  there?' 
• — Oh,  I think  not.  I think  it  has  a very  fair  popu- 
lation. 

6647.  What  towns  are  there? — Well,  there  is  the 
town  of  Graiguenamanagh,  which  is  pretty  large; 
and  then  there  is  a small  place,  St.  Mullin’s;  and 
then  there  is  a small  village,  Pulmonty,  and  a place 
called  the  Rower.  I live  exactly  on  the  borders  of 
where  the  Nore  and  Barrow  meet.  Ihistioge  is  an- 
other small  plaoe  that  is  fairly  well  populated. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6648.  Have  you  noticed  that  since  the  order  was 
made  prohibiting  net  fishing  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Barrow  there  has  been  an  improvement? — Yes, 
that  has  been  a great  advantage  to  the  Barrow  over 
the  Nore.  The  fishing  in  the  Barrow  is  better  than 
the  fishing  in  the  river  Nore. 

6649.  What  is  the  date  of  the  order? 

Mr.  Green. 

6650.  It  was  made  about  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6651.  But  even  since  that  order  was  made  you  have 
noticed  this  improvement  of  the  fishing  in  the  tidal 
waters? — This  year  we  had  an  exceptionally  good 
year.  Last  year  it  was  very  poor,  and  the  year  before 
it  was  even  worse. 

6652.  Have  you  any  suggestion  that  you  would  like 
us  to  consider? — Well,  I have  not,  beyond  what  has 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
been  already  suggested,  that  is,  to  increase  the  licence 
duty.  That  I think  ought  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  nets  that  ar©  down  on  the  estuary,  those  large 
drift  nets.  I think  the  licence  is  only  £6,  and  I think 
it  ought  to  be  doubled. 

6653.  Mr.  Jones. — It  is  only  £3? — I think  it  ought 
to  be  £10  at  least.  They  catch  a great  many  fish. 
In  one  drift  they  catch  a great  many  fish. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6654.  But  is  there  not  very  little  rod  fishing  on  the 
Barrow  compared  with  the  Nore? — Beyond  the  bor- 
ders at  a place  called  St.  Mullin’s  there  are  a good 
many  people  who  amuse  themselves  fishing.  I won’t 
say  that  it  is  business. 

6655.  There  is  no  fishing  let  to  people? — No.  No- 
body has  sufficient  interest;  no  one  except  Mr.  Kava^ 
nagh,  who  owns  both  sides  of  the  river.  There  is 
only  that  small  part  of  the  river,  and  he  owns  both 

6656.  At  Borris? — Just  around  Borris.  I was  going 
to  say  something  about  the  sale  of  fish.  I think  there 
ought  to  be  some  restriction  put  upon  the  sale  of  fish 
after  the  season  is  over,  and  even  at  all  times  there 
ought  to  be  something  or  other  done  for  the  super- 
vision of  it  in  some  way.  Now,  for  instance,  when 
the- season  closes  on  the  15th  of  August  I may  go  with 
a rod  and  may  fish,  and  I may  have  a licence  or  I may 
not,  or  I may  catch  them  with  a net  and  bring  them 
in  and  sell  them  as  fish  caught  by  rod. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6657.  I think  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
that,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  deal  with  it.  You  will 
find  grouse  sent  by  His  Majesty’s  mails  in  the  month 
of  July? — The  Parcel  Post  has  interfered  with  the 
power  of  detection. 

Mr.  Green. 

6658.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
prohibit  the  sale  and  purchase  of  salmon  in  the  month 
of  October  all  over  Ireland? — It  is  very  difficult,  be- 
cause by  the  Parcel  Post  you  may  send  them  to  Eng- 

6659.  Mr.  Jones. — My  lord,  we  have  at  present  the 
legal  power  of  putting  a man  who  is  in  possession  of 
fish  after  the  15th  of  August  on  proof.  He  is,  prime 
facie,  in  illegal  possession,  and  I hope  very  soon  we 
will  have  more  convictions  under  that  heading.  There 
was  a very  important  case  lately  decided  by  the  Re- 
corder of  Cork,  a very  valuable  decision. 


Mr.  John  Aselford,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6660.  Are  you  connected  with  fishing  in  any  way? — 
Yes  sir,  I was. 

6661.  In  what  way? — I was  6ub-bailiff  for  six  years 
and  bailiff  for  two  on  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Barrow 
and  Nore. 

6662.  Are  you  a bailiff  now? — No,  sir;  not  for  the 
last  six  years. 

6663.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  tidal  waters 
that  your  duties  were  exercised? — The  tidal  waters 
principally. 

6664.  Did  the  fishing  improve  during  that  time,  or 
did  it  fall  off? — Well,  according  to  the  way  they  were 
fishing  at  other  places,  sometimes  it  was  good,  but  I 
couldn’t  say  that  there  was  an  improvement  till  the 
last  year. 

6665.  And  you  think  there  was  a decided  improve- 
ment then? — Yes,  I do,  sir. 

6666.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  good  year,  or  do 
you  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  fresh  water  netting 
had  been  specially  prohibited  on  the  Barrow? — Well, 
it  might  be,  of  course,  that  the  fresh  water  might 
have  been  better  looked  after  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
Otherwise  I would  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  might 
be  on  account  of  the  improvement  all  round,  as  I 
understand  that  there  was  an  improvement  of  salmon 
fishing  in  Scotland  and  everywhere. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

6666a.  That  occurred  some  years  ago? — Last  year,  at 
all  events. 

6667.  Now  has  there  been  much  poaching  on  the 
tidal  waters  to  your  knowledge? — Well,  I am  a Con- 
servator now,  but  there  are  plenty  from  whom  I can 
hear  of  poaching  being  carried  on  very  much,  that  is 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Barrow  and  the  length  of  the 
river,  I may  say  of  the  tidal  water,  and  it  is  carried 
on,  as  far  as  I can  understand,  very  much  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Green. 

6668.  Do  you  mean  down  about  Ballyhack? — No, 
between  Cheek  Point  and  us. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6669.  When  you  say  poaching,  you  don’t  mean 
poaching  by  people  without  licences? — Well  I mean 
illegal  nets. 

6670.  Longer  than  they  are  allowed  by  law? — Drift 
nets  are  not  at  all  allowed  in  the  river  Barrow,  and 
neither  are  stake  nets,  and  I believe  a great  number 
of  them  have  been  used  for  the  last  year  especially, 
more  so  than  for  years  before. 

6671.  In  the  fresh  water? — In  the  tidal  water.  As  a 
rule  they  don’t  fish  these  drift  nets  or  stake- nets  high 
up  in  the  water.  It  is  principally  down  below. 
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Mr.  Green. 

6672.  And  I suppose  they  would  be  dealt  with  very 
soon  if  they  came  up  there? — They  won’t  venture  to 
come  up.  As  a rule  their  nets  are  very  long  now, 
and  they  couldn’t  well  fish  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6673.  Now  have  you  anything  to  suggest  for  us  to 
consider  as  to  how  the  fishing  could  be  improved? — 
Well  I have  one  suggestion  to  make,  sir,  and  that  is 
this,  that  the  bailiffs  could  do  their  duty  very  much 
better  than  what  they  are,  and  especially  the  head 
bailiff  of  the  B Division.  I think  there  is  30  miles 
of  a river,' or  somewhere  about  that,  from  Cheek  Point 
to  Inistioge,  and  the  head~baiiiff,  I think,  pays  very 
little  attention  to  his  duty— Browne,  of  the  B Division . 
Ho  is  to  be  got  at  any  time  at  New  Ross  on  the  bridge, 
and  at  Rosbercon,  where  he  lives,  and,  of  course, 
when  a charge  is  made  against  him  there  is  no  atten- 
tion paid  to  it,  and  when  it  is  made  by  some  of  the 
Conservators  there  is  very  little  or  anything  heard 
about  it. 

6674.  How  does  he  get  himself  elected  time  after 
time  (we  heard  a great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing 
yesterday,  and  I don’t  know  why,  if  he  is  so  bad  as 
they  say,  the  Conservators  appoint  him)? — He  is  a 
man  that  boasts  of  having  the  ex-officios  at  his  back, 
and  one  of  the  appointed  Conservators — there  is  one 
man,  Aselford,  and  one  man,  Power,  and,  as  far  as 
m.7  judgment  goes,  they  are  more  inclined  to  have 
the  salmon  preserved  and  the  bailiffs  to  do  their  duty 
than  the  others.  An  election  of  Conservators  came  off 
there  a short  time  ago,  and  this  man,  Browne,  and 
some  of  the  bailiffs  took  a vex-y  prominent  part  in 
looking  for  supporters  for  some  of  the  Conservators 
that  were  up  for  election,’  and  those  Conservators, 
after  some  time,  were  declared  by  the  King’s  Bench 
not  elected,  and  that  Aselford  and  Power  had  a right 
to  get  in  for  that  election. 

6675.  Mr.  Jones. — And  you  are  the  Aselford? — Yes. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6676.  Was  there  a quo  warranto  before  the  King’s 
Bench  ? 

Mr.  Jones.— I think  it  went  up  on  an  application  for 
a mandamus-.- 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

It  must  have  been  a quo  warranto. 

Mr.  Jones. — Yes,  you  are  right. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6677.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  that  small 
private  matter  among  yourselves,  and  if  the  man  is  so 
unsatisfactory,  you  must  use  your  own  resources  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  if  all  this  is  not  well  founded,  I 
suppose  he  will  remain  on.  Havo  you  any  other  sug- 
gestion to  make? — I think  I might  make  a suggestion 
with  regard  to  those  people  that  have  bought  the 
land.  I was  just  thinking  over  that,  and  I would  be 
inclined  to  suggest  about  those  men  that  have  bought 
the  land  that  1 would  give  them  no  right  outside 
according  to  the  distance  or  length  of  land  that  they 
have  up  the  river,  but  if  they  were  allowed  so  much 
for  preserving  the  salmon  every  year,  or  as  long  as  it 
would  be  known  that  they  were  doing  their  best, 
in  some  way,  to  preserve  the  salmon,  if  the  Board 
allowed  them  something  it  might  induce  them  to  take 
care  of  the  salmon. 

6678.  Mr.  Jones. — Aselford,  are  you  aware  of  the 
large  number  of  prosecutions  that  we  had  at  Arthurs- 
town  Petty  Sessions,  when  you  say  the  river  is  not 
looked  after? — I have  nothing  to  say  about  the  prose- 
cutions. 

6679.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  man  Browne  was 
the  same  Browne  that  detected  those  men? — Yes,  Mr. 
Jones,  I am  well  aware  of  it.  All  I say  is  he  neglected 
his  duty  on  the  upper  waters. 


Mu.  John  0 'Neili.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6680.  Are  you  a fisherman?— Yes,  my  lord. 

6081.  Where  do  you  carry  on  your'  fishing?— Well, 
at  Clonmel,  my  lord,  outside  of  it,  at  the  present  time, 
a mile  and  a half  below  Clonmel. 

6682.  Are  you  a cot  fisher? — Yes,  sir. 

6683.  Are  you  the  owner  of  it?— No,  not  quite. 

6684.  Just  one  of  the  men  that  work  it?— Yes. 

6685.  How  long  have  you  been  at  that?— Over  30 
years;  and  I generally  rod-fished,  up  to  some  years 
ago,  any  place  that  was  not  preserved  for  rod-fishing ; 
and  I haven’t  taken  out  a rod  licence  this  year. 

6686.  It  is  now  cot  fishing  alone? — Yes. 

6687.  And  that  goes  on  seven  months  in  the  year?— 
Not  quite  seven  months. 

6688.  Is  that  your  principal  occupation? — Yes,  and 
I always  worked  after  the  close  time  till  my  familv 
raised  up  to  me.  (It  was  a little  help  to  me  in  the 
present  year.)  I always  worked  in  the  winter  time  at 
labouring  work.  I used  to  work  several  years  over  in 
the  brewery  here  when  the  barley  would  be  coming  in. 
I used  to  work  several  years  in  that  way. 

6689.  Then  this  cot-fishing  has  gone  on  for  30  vears 

rrnnve?  montLs  “ tho  year?— Six  and  a fortnight.  ’ 

00,10.  I suppose  the  years  are  very  different,  bad 

years  and  good  years? — That  is  according  to  the  weather 
and  tho  water. 

J®91:.  I*  is,  11  profitable  business  on  the  whole?— 
\\ell,  it  is,  the  weather  and  the  water  have  the  whole 
doing  of  it. 

6692.  Can  you  give  mo  any  information  as  to  how 
many  fish  you  would  get  in  a good  or  bad  year?— Well, 
1 didn  t know  of  this  investigation  to-dav  or  I would 
have  it  because  there  is  a man  in  the  crew  that  would 
know  the  number. 


6693.  It  is  not  i 


matter  that  would  require  great 


accuracy.  Just  toll  me,  according  to  your  recollection, 
as  near  as  you  can  go,  what  you  would  consider  a good 
with  the  cot?— Well,  any  sorfc  0f  a reasonable 
yeai,  for  the  time  we  would  be  at  it,  we  would  earn 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  a man. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

6694.  And  in  a bad  year?— Well,  according  to  the 
weather.  If  the  weather  came  not  fit  for  it,  and  low 
water  and  dry  weather,  very  little  would  be  done. 
There  would  be  very  little  fish  coming  on  the  river. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

0695.  You  might  got  200  fish,  then,  in  a season? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6696.  And  fine  fish?  As  a general  rule  they  are 
very  fine  fish? — Well,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  you 
would  get  them  from  32  to  34  pounds,  down  to  about  16. 

6697.  Now  matters  are  getting  worse? — Well,  I think 
not,  my  lord. 

6698.. You  think  not? — Well,  not  a great  deal.  It  is 
according  to  the  weather. 

6699.  This  year  might  be  exceptionally  good,  but 
then  there  might  be  some  unknown  cause  for  that? — It 
was  very  fair. 

6700.  Do  you  know  is  there  much  poaching  going 
on?— I will  tell  you,  my  lord.  As  for  the  poaching 
that  is  carried  on  on  the  river  there,  there  may  be 
an  odd  one  ail  outsider;  but  if  there  are  4 men  going 
to  wprk  here  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  stopping 
in  these  cots  working  till  8 o’clock  in  the  night,  they 
wouldn’t  be  very  anxious  for  going  poaching  after  14 
hours’  fishing,  men  that  are  earning  a living  by  it. 
And  there  may  be  others  outside  it,  and  there  may  be 
a little  too.  I hold,  sir,  at  the  present  time  now  if 
there  was  one  flood  came  this  present  night  or 
to-morrow,  the  black  and  red  fish  that  are  here  since 
the  early  part  of  the  year  when  they  went  up  through 
this  river,  the  whole  of  those  fish  at  the  present  time 
would  make  a rush  to  those  tributaries.  There  are 
some  of  them  red  for  the  past  month  at  the  top  of 
the  river  here,  and  there  would  be  more  destruction  of 
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Mr.  John  O’Neill — continued. 


[Clonmel. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 


fish  done  after  that  flood  on  one  of  those  tributaries 
than  all  the  poaching  that  would  be  done  on  the  river 
Suir  for  10  years,  after  one  night’s  flood.  And  it  is 
through  a mistake,  and  it  is  lately  I found  it  out.  A 
great  many  of  our  men  think  to  prevent  it,  and  any 
man  who  is  earning  his  living  by  fishing  will  do  his 
best  to  prevent  tne  destruction  of  the  spawning 
fish.  But  I will  leave  the  rest  of  it  out.  At  times  it 
is  different,  when  a man  will  look  for  a salmon  that 
is  worth  a couple  of  pounds,  and  that  is  only  one 
single  case;  but  when  a spawning  fish  goes  up  those 
tributaries,  and  when  he  is  done  away  with,  there 
are  thousands  done  away  with  in  the  one.  Well,  it 
is  through  neglect,  as  I have  it  from  some  of  the 
parties,  and  I know  that  for  the  last  20  and  30  years, 
at  all  events,  this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  those 
tributaries,  and  they  are  very  badly  protected,  and 
they  could  he  better  protected  than  what  they  are. 
Even  if  the  bailiffs  might  have  to  go  7 or  8 miles  out 
to  these  rivers,  it  is  not  very  well  that  they  could 
attend  to  it  except  that  they  could  have  extra  hands 
on  it.  And  that  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  the  salmon  on  this  river. 

6701.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes. 

6702.  Now,  tell  me,  supposing  it  was  made  a law 
that  net-fishing  in  the  fresh  waters  was  to  be  pro- 
hibited entirely,  that,  of  course,  couldn’t  be  done  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  people  who  had!  been  working  ai 
it  so  long.  Do  you  think  that  you  and  your  friends 
could  get  employment  from  the  people  that  would  be 
working  in  the  regular  fishing;  or  would  you,  as  I 
suppose  you  would,  oppose  it  very  strongly? — Oh,  of 
course  I would. 

6703.  It  was  suggested  here  that  you  could  get 
employment  with  anglers,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
I suppose  you  would  look  on  that  as  an  uncertainty 
instead  of  a certainty? — Oh,  well,  I wouldn’t  look  for 
the  like  of  it ; but  I have  it  from  some  of  those  parties 
that  are  working  on  those  tributaries,  that  through 
neglect  there  is  a good  deal  of  harm  done,  and  I was 
talking  to  several  of  those  people,  and  I did  my  best 
to  see  to  get  them  to  stop,  and  many  told  me  they 
would,  and  that  they  didn’t  know  the  harm  they  were 
doing. 

6704.  They  would  not  know  the  difference  between 
a fish  with  eggs  in  it  and  another  fish? — They  didn’t 
know  the  harm  they  were  doing.  Although  they  see 
the  pea  coming  from  these  spawning  fish,  several  told 
me  they  didn’t  know  they  were  doing  away  with 
thousands  of  fish — and  hundreds  of  poor  men  depend- 
ing on  it. 

670-5.  And  you  think  it  would  lie  effective  if  there 
was  some  information  distributed  among  the  people 
in  the  form  of  lectures  and  pamphlets? — Yes,  and  1 
would  like  the  bailiffs  to  let  those  farmers’  sons  and 
their  men  understand  the  harm  they  would  be  doing 
by  that. 

6706.  You  know  some  people  told  us  that  they  don’t 
care  a straw,  if  they  only  just  get  their  own  fish, 
about  flie  thousands  of  people  interested  down  the 
river;  but  what  do  you  think? — Well,  I would  say 
that  the  whole  decrease  is  from  the  tributaries.  If 
there  was  poaching  carried  on  now,  once  in  a while, 
what  odd  salmon  would  be  got  would  be  a mere 
nothing;  but  if  these  tributaries  were  properly  pro- 
tected, there  is  no  mistake  that  in  a couple  of  years 
you  would  see  a difference. 

6707.  Then  about  the  drift  netting  allowed  in  the 
estuary? — I won’t  go  into  the  estuary.  I won’t  go 
below  Carriek.  I know  I fish  from  here  to  the  bridge 
of  Garrick,  and  I won’t  go  below  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6708.  Off  whose  land  do  you  fish  ? — Well,  at  present 
I am  working  at  Ferryhouse. 

6709.  And  do  you  pay  rent  for  that? — The  way  we 
work  for  these  parties  that  own  it,  we  give  them  a 
fifth  share. 

6710.  You  pay  a fifth  share  for  the  right? — Yes. 

6711.  And.  is  this  other  person  the  owner  of  the 
bank? — Yes;  a woman  at  the  present  time. 

6712.  A fifth  share  is  pretty  high? — Well  it  is  a 
general  thing  as  far  as  I can  see,  and  before  my 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

memory,  and  I believe  it  was  a thing  that  was  always 
done. 

6713.  And  that  might  come  to  £30?— Yes;  well  they 
have  the  land,  and.  they  have  the  right  to  fish  and 
let  the  right  to  fish,  and  it  is  a thing  that  was  always 
done,  and  I don’t  object. 

6714.  And  if  the  owner  chose  to  stop  you,  if  that 
person  said  “ You  must  not  fish  there  any  more,” 
that  would  be  quite  right? — They  should  have  a fault. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6715.  What  time  of  the  year  would  you  catch  most 
of  your  fish? — I know  that  there  is  more  good  fish 
goes  up  in  January  than  any  month  in  the  year.  The 
pientiest  month  we  know  here  for  years  past  is  the 
month  of  May. 

6716.  You  begin  in  February  ?— The  1st  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  loth  of  August. 

6717.  And  you  think  a great  many  fish  go  through 
before  you  start? — Oh,  they  are  seen  in  it. 

6718.  Is  February  a good  month? — Yes. 

6719.  And  are  those  six  months’  fishing  that  you 
do,  one  after  the  other — do  you  begin  to  fish  in  Feb- 
ruary and  go  on  through  March  and  April  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes. 

6720.  And  you  stop  about  July? — The  fifteenth  of 
August. 

6721.  And  do  you  fish  up  to  the  loth  of  August? — 
Yes. 

6722.  And  then  your  fishing  becomes  more  or  less 
intermittent,  you  are  not  fishing  all  the  time  ? — In  the 
end  when  the  water  gets  low  we  don’t  fish  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  We  only  stop  away  three 
hours  at  a time  after  we  go. 

6723.  And  do  you  fish  every  day? — Every  day. 

6724.  You  do  fish  every  day? — Yes,  that  is  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

6725.  Mr  Jones. — Don’t  you  think  a great  deal 
could  be  done  if  there  was  more  co-operation  amongst 
licensed  net  men  against  poaching  and  it  would  set 
free  the  money  that  we  have  to  spend  in  preventing 
fishermen  breaking  the  law? — I know  they  would,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  that  will  prevent  it  except  the 
men  themselves. 

6726.  Are  not  the  licensed  men  to  some  extent  the 
authors  of  their  own  misfortune  in  breaking  the  law 
and  obliging  us  to  spend  such  a large  amount  of 
money  in  making  them  observe  the  law? — Very  little. 
I am  over  30  years  dealing  with  nets  and  I have  seen 
a good  many  prosecutions  in  that  time,  and  I will 
swear  on  my  oath  this  minute  that  I never  saw  a 
right  prosecution  in  that  time. 

6727.  I believe  you  were  prosecuted  yourself  ? — 1 

6728.  And  that  was  not  a right  prosecution? — No, 
sir.  And  I saw  men  standing  there  on  the  bench  a 
short  time  ago,  and  the  net  that  they  were  prosecuted 
for  using  they  never  saw  till  they  saw  it  on  the  bench 
behind  their  back. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6729.  That  will  do.  Witness. — I would  say  that 

though  a little  poaching  may  be  done  outside  by  men 
earning  a living  by  it,  any  decrease  of  salmon  that 
would  be  is  due  to  the  tributaries.  All  the  fish  that 
are  up  at  the  present  time  are  black  and  red,  all  up 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  first  flood  that  comes 
they  will  be  up  on  those  tributaries,  and  in  eight  or 
ten  hours  the  flood  is  gone  off  and  the  fish  are  there 
in  little  holes  with  their  backs  over  the  water. 


Mr.  Green. 

6730.  Did  you  ever  see  them  there? — Oh,  I did, 
hundreds  of  times,  and  I made  it  my  business. 

6731.  What  was  your  business? — Well,  to  see  the 
difference  after  the  flood. 

6732.  It  is  a very  long  distance  from  where  you 
live? — Oh,  no;  those  were  the  times  I went  trout- 
fishing on  the  Nire,  and  I would  just  go  across  the 
hill  and  follow  it  along;  and  there  were  other  small 
tributaries. 
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8 th  September,  1911.]  Me.  James  Grkhan,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6733.  You  lire  in  this  locality? — For  the  last  five 
years,  sir. 

6734.  In  what  capacity? — Gamekeeper  and  water 
bailiff. 

6735.  To  whom? — Lord  Ashtown. 

6736'.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  this  river? — 
Yes,  I am  acquainted  with  this  river  for  the  last  five 
years. 

6737.  And  in  that  time  you  could  hardly  say  whe- 
ther it  has  got  much  better  or  much  worse? — Well,  it 
has  not  decreased  but  it  has  not  got  any  better. 

6738.  It  has  not  much  changed? — No. 

6739.  Is  there  much  poaching  on  it? — There  is  a lot 
of  poaching  in  the  upper  waters. 

6740.  And  has  it  come  under  your  personal  observa- 
tion, have  you  seen  it  yourself,  and  have  you  prose- 
cuted?— I have  prosecuted,  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
while,  practically,  because  the  magistrates  flock  to  the 
Petty  Sessions,  and  the  defendant  would  get  witnesses 
to  come  up  and  swear  black  is  white,  and  then  a lot 
of  local  justices,  farmers,  believe  these  other  witnesses. 

6741.  So  you  don’t  seem  to  have  much  confidence  in 
the  tribunal? — No,  not  in  the  least;  not  in  the  bench. 
I would  not  trust  them. 

6742.  And  then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  not 

prosecuted  at  all? — Well,  we  let  cases  slide  rather 
than  bring  them  in.  I prosecuted  a man  at  Bally - 
macarret  Petty  Sessions,  and  took  a stroke-haul  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  summoned  him  under  the  by-law, 
and  instead  of  that  the  magistrates . 

6743.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done? — To  try 
these  cases  by  the  Resident  Magistrate  alone;  either 
that,  or  try  them  by  the  County  Court  Judge. 

6744.  Or  have  an  appeal  from  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate to  the  County  Court  Judge? — Yes. 

6745.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that? — I would  be 
satisfied  with  that.  Any  game  cases  or  fishery  cases 
I would  take  out  of  the  venue  of  the  local  justices 
altogether,  and  leave  them  to  the  Resident  Magistrate. 

6746.  Have  the  magistrates  been  canvassed? — I 
know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  been  can- 
vassed for  20  or  30  miles. 

6747.  Men  who  don’t  usually  attend? — Yes,  men 
who  don’t  usually  attend,  and  they  even  came  from 


[Clonmel. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

Lismore  and  Tullow.  There  is  a lot  of  poaching  done 
on  rivers  like  the  Nire  and  Tar,  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  small  tributaries  going  up  in  the  hills,  at  the 
back  of  the  Cummeragh  hills,  and  I think  it  would 
be  well  to  put  gratings  to  stop  those  fish  going  up 
these  small  rivers  and  confine  them  to  the  main  rivers 
like  the  Nire,  where  they  would  be  under  better  super- 
vision and  be  better  preserved;  because  while  the  man 
is  walking  up  the  Nire  the  salmon  is  going  up  the 
small  tributaries. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6748.  That  was  suggested  to  us  about  the  Nore, 
but  if  you  want  to  interfere  with  nature,  it  would  be 
a very  serious  question? — Take  the  Ballynahinch  fishery 
in  the  County  Galway.  Twelve-pound  salmon  ascend 
these  small  rivers  when  there  is  a flood,  and  in  a few 
hours’  time  the  river  is  nearly  dry  and  the  salmon  is 
at  the  mercy  of  anyone. 

6749.  In  the  old  time,  when  there  was  nothing  of 
that  kind  looked  after,  and  they  all  did  the  same  thing, 
there  was  plenty  of  salmon  in  the  country? — But  then 
you  hadn't  the  over-netting,  and  then  they  hadn't  the 
appliances  for  taking  salmon  that  they  have  now. 

6750.  One  salmon  spawning  could  stock  a whole 
river? — Two  or  three  salmon  might  stock  the  Suir. 

Mr.  Jones. — There  was  a good  deal  said  yesterday 
about  the  want  of  preservation  on  the  river  Nore.  I 
have  here  a return  of  fines  received  last  year,  and 
that  shows  that  there  was  a lot  done  in  the  way  of 
prosecutions.  The  total  of  fines  received  was  £110  9s., 
but,  as  against  that,  the  other  side  of  the  book  shows 
that  the  law  costs  were  £113  odd. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

Does  it  show  how  much  was  remitted  by  the  Castle. 

Mr.  Jones. — No;  this  return  shows  the  exact  amount 
received. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

Mr.  Lee  will  take  that  from  you.  (Return  handed 
in.) 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


FIFTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

MONDAY,  11th  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 
At  10  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Lismore. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Mix.  Justice  Ross  (in  the  chair). 

Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  I Me.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.p.  Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Colonel  Thomas  T.  Simpson,  c.b.,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6751.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators?— I was  at  one  time,  but  I retired  from  the 
Board. 

6752.  Where  do  you  live  now? — At  Glenmore,  four 
and  a-half  miles,  by  river,  above  Lismore. 

6753.  And  you  take  an  interest  in  fishing? — Well,  I 
have  been  fishing  now  for  over  62  years. 

6754.  On  the  same  river? — No;  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  I fished  this  river  13  years.  I came  here 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  it. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6755.  You  are  an  angler?— Yes. 

6756.  And  what  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  river, 
is  it  a very  good  river? — The  river  at  one  time  was  a 
magnificent  one.  It  has  fallen  off  as  regards  angling, 
I think,  very  greatly. 

6757.  What  do  you  attribute  the  deterioration  to? — 
Over-netting. 

6758.  In  the  estuary? — In  the  estuary;  and,  indeed, 
I may  say,  in  the  tidal  water  also,  up  as  far  as 
Lismore, 
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Colonel  Thomas  T.- Simps' 


, j.p. — continued. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6759.  Is  there  any  netting  at  all  in  the  fresh  water? — 
Oh,  yes,  for  a short  distance  above  the  bridge  at  Lis- 
more,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has 
a vested  interest,  with  which  I should  be  very  sorry  to 
suggest  any  interference  whatsoever,  knowing  it  would 
be  futile. 

6760.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that — who  has  got  the 
vested  interest? — The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6761.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  works  it  by  others  or 
himself? — He  works  it  himself.  A few  years  ago  it 
was  worked  by  two  brothers,  the  Messrs.  Foley,  and 
when  the  elder  of  those  brothers  died  the  Duke  took 
the  fishing  into  his  own  hands,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  carried  on  by  his  agent. 

6762.  And  the  nets  are  used  there? — Nets  are  used, 
yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

67f'0.  What  sort  of  a net? — Well,  the  usual  haul  net. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6764.  There  is  no  cot  fishing  now  on  the  river? — Oh, 
yes,  there  is. 

6765.  Where? — I have  been  told  (I  have  not  seen 
it  myself,  but  I believe  it  is  true)  that  the  Duke  uses 
cot  nets  from  a short  distance  below  the  bridge  at 
Lismore,  as  far  as  Cappoquin. 

6766.  Does  anybody  else  use  cot  nets  except  the 
Duke? — Yes ; cot  nets  are  used  lower  down,  on  the 
Dromana  fishery,  which  belongs  to  the  Villiers-Stuart 
property. 

6767.  Lower  down? — About  three  miles  below' 
Cappoquin. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6768.  Do  the  cot  fishers  pay  him  a rent? — The  cot 
fishers  on  the  Duke’s  estate  don’t  pay:  they  are  paid 
by  the  Duke  to  fish  for  him;  but  at  Dromana  the  cot 
fishers  there  pay  a licence  to  the  Dromana  estate. 

6769.  How'  many  miles  down  from  here  is  that? — 
Roughly  speaking,  six  miles  from  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6770.  Then  how'  high  up  does  your  knowledge  of  the 
river  extend? — Well,  I have  an  intimate  knowdedge  of 
the  river  as  far  as  Mallow,  and  some  little  knowledge 
of  it  some  seven  or  eight  miles  higher  up. 

6771.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  spawning 
beds? — The  spawning  beds  are,  of  course,  as  you  know, 
extremely  difficult  to  protect.  There  are  many  good 
rivers  for  spawning,  too.  They  are  principally  tribu- 
taries running  into  the  Blackwater  from  Carey sville 
up  to  Mallow',  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  protect  them. 

6772.  Do  you  know’  anything  of  how'  they  are  pre- 
served?— The  Conservators,  I know,  put  on  a certain 
number  of  what  I call  black  bailiffs,  that  is,  men 
employed  to  protect  the  black  fish ; but  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  men  who  are  ouly  peasants,  and 
who  arc  only  paid — well,  say,  .€6  or  £7  for  their  six 
or  seven  months’  work,  arc  not  at  all  likely  to  give 
information  against  their  own  sons  "or  brothers,  or  any 
other  of  their  relatives. 

6773.  Are  there  enough  of  them,  to  begin  with? — I 
don’t  think  there  are. 

6774.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are? — I think 
there  are.  some  50  or  60  during  the  spawning  season. 

6775.  But  do  you  think  that,  considering  the  large 
area  that  they  have  to  watch,  they  are  insufficient  in 
number? — I think  they  are.  At  the  same  time.  I think 
that  fewer  men,  of  a different  class,  and  better  paid, 
would  bo  more  efficient. 

0776.  Then,  I suppose,  you  would  suggest  men  not 
connected  with  the  district  at  all? — Most  certainly. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  will  allow'  me  to  mention 
the  matter,  I think  we  fishermen  owe  a deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  for  their 
assistance  in  protecting  the  fish.  They  give  willing 
assistance.  That  has  been  my  experience  in  this  river 
and  on  the  Bench  here,  and  also  on  the  Bench  in  Kerry. 

6777.  Have  there  been  many  convictions  for  taking 
fish  up  in  the  spawning  beds? — Well,  we  have  had  no 
convictions  in  this  court-,  which  I attend,  and  the 
returns  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Conservators  I have 
not  had  yet.  That  information  you  will  get,  I think. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
at  Fermoy,  when  the  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the 
Conservators  will  give  you  evidence. 

6778.  Well,  coming  on  down  the  river  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fermoy,  are  there  any  places  there  where  the 
tenants  have  bought  out? — I am  not  prepared  to  say 
at  Fermoy,  but  below  Fermoy,  from  Careysville  down 
to  Glenmore,  where  I live,  that  is  4£  miles  from  here, 
a considerable  number  of  tenants  have  recently  become 
proprietors  of  fishings,  and,  I think,  unless  something 
can  be  done  to  prevent  those  tenants,  and  others  whom 
I have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  time,  from  com- 
bining and  forming  a several  fishery,  I think  great 
injury  will  be  done.  I am  told  that  in  many  instances 
in  Kerry,  and  also  in  this  river,  tenants  W’ho  have 
purchased  their  farms  might  do  so.  In  one  case  I 
know  of  a man  who  is  receiving  three  times  his  pur- 
chase instalment  for  his  fishing  right.  Three  times 
w'hat  he  is  paying  as  instalments  for  his  farm  he 
receives  for  his  fishing  right. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6779.  That  is  for  rod  fishing? — Yes,  and  in  that  par- 
ticular case  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I can 
see  to  prevent  that  man  forming  a Several  Fishery 
with  his  opposite  neighbour. 

6780.  And  netting? — And  netting.  There  is  nothing 
that  I can  see  to  prevent  him;  and  I quite  see  that 
it  may  occur  in  the  near  future,  because  the  particular 
tenant  that  I allude  to  has  put  up  his  rent  for  the 
right  of  fishing  very  considerably.  Formerly  it  was 
somewhere  about  £30,  and  now,  I think,  he  has  put 
it  up  to  somewhere  about  £50.  It  may  be  a mile  long. 

6781.  All  salmon  fishing  has  risen  in  value? — Enor- 
mouslv. 

6782.  All  over  the  country? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6783.  Have  any  of  the  selling  landlords  reserved  the 
fishing  rights? — A very  great  number  have  not,  nor 
have  they  received  one  penny  for  their  fishing  rights. 
It  would  be  too  long  for  me  to  go  into  the  why  and 
wherefore. 

6784.  Then,  I understand  from  you  that  the  tenants 
W'ho  have  acquired  fishing  rights  in  this  way- 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  them? — 
Thoroughly. 

6785.  And  let  them? — Yes. 

6786.  And  at  rising  prices? — Yes. 

6787.  And,  under  these  circumstances,  I suppose  you 
must  have  been  thinking  over  the  problem.  Have  you 
anything  to  suggest  to  us  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done? — I suggest  this,  sir,  that-  if  it  is  in  your  power 
3'ou  should  do  everything  to  prevent  several  fisheries 
from  being  created. 

6788.  Do  you  mean  netting? — I mean  netting  in  the 
fresh  water. 

6789.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  you  think 
those  tenants  would  be  likely  to  combine.  (Of  course 
one  man  with  a large  river  frontage  can  make  a good 
thing  out  of  it,  but  then  there  are  a number  of  smaller 
tenants)? — Let  me  put  the  case  of  the  man  I men- 
tioned just  now  who  is  receiving  three  times  what  he 
pays  for  instalments  on  his  farm.  That  man  next  year 
will  say  “ You  are  not  giving  me  enough  for  my  rod- 
fishing! I won’t  take  less  than  £80.”  The  rod -fisher 
would  decline  to  take  it  at  that,  and  immediately  that 
tenant  owner  of  that  fishing  would  combine  with  the 
man  opposite. 

6790.  Does  he  not  see  far  enough  forward  and  recog- 
nise that  if  he  nets  every  fish  that  goes  up  he  will  have 
none  next  year? — Ob,  they  don’t  care  one  straw  for 
that.  A bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6791.  That  is  my  experience  too. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6792.  Then,  coming  on  down  the  river  to  Lismore, 
to  the  court  here  where  we  are  sitting,  are  there  many 
tenants  that  have  bought  out  about  here? — From  Fer- 
moy down,  a considerable  number. 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6793.  Then  you  come  to  Lord  Warwick’s  fishing  and 
Mr.  Jameson's? — That  is  four  miles  below  Fermoy. 
Then  you  come  to  Mr.  Montgomery’s  fishing  at  Carey  s- 
ville,  which  is  let  on  lease  to  Mr.  W.  Jameson. 

6794.  And,  of  course,  it  is  strictly  preserved? — 
Strictly  preserved. 

6795.  And  does  Lord  Warwick  come  in  then? — Ho 
comes  as  Mr.  Jameson’s  guest,  as  far  as  I know. 

6796.  Then  we  get  down  to  Lismore  and  the  Duke’s 
fishing.  Where  does  the  Duke’s  fishing  begin? — Tho 
Duke's  fishing  begins  at  the  end  of  my  water,  at 
Glenmore. 

6797.  What  river  frontage  have  you? — Roughly 
speaking,  I have  about  2J  miles. 

6798.  And  I suppose  you  preserve  strictly? — Well,  I 
don’t  have  much  occasion  to  preserve. 

6799.  Is  there  much  poaching? — No,  I really  don’t 
know  there  is.  No,  but  I have  had  a few  eases  of 
trespass  by  men  wading  into  the  river  and  fishing  my 
water. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6800.  You  don’t  own  both  sides? — No,  I own  only 
one  side. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6801.  Who  owns  the  other  side? — Well,  there  are 
two  owners  on  the  opposite  side.  One  is  Dr.  Thompson 
and  the  other  is  Mr.  Wood.  And  on  my  side  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave. 

6802.  Do  you  all  work  together — you  all  preserve,  of 
course? — We  all  preserve. 

6803.  What  do  those  owners  do  with  their  fishing — 
do  they  fish  themselves? — Well,  I try  to  fish,  as  far  as 
my  age  will  allow  me.  The  man  on  the  opposite  side 
is  an  enterprising  butter  merchant,  and  he  lets  the 
fishing. 

6804.  Who  is  he? — I believe,  Mr.  Daly. 

6805.  And  he  lets  the  fishing? — Yes. 

6806.  How  much  frontage  has  he? — I should  say  a 
little  over  three  miles  on  the  north  side,  perhaps  less; 
and  two  and  a-half  miles,  perhaps,  on  the  south  side. 

6807.  And  he  lets  it  to  anglers? — Re  lets  it  to 
anglers. 

6808.  Then,  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  comes  next? — Sir 
Richard  Musgrave  owns  the  water  just  above  me,  about 
a mile  and  a quarter  in  length.  He  is  on  the  south 
side. 

6809.  You  are  on  the  north  side? — No,  I am  on  the 
south  side. 

6810.  What  does  he  do  with  his  fishing? — He  lets 
it  to  Mr.  Daly.  At  one  time  it  was  let  to  me,  but 
I had  not  sufficient  energy  to  fish  it  and  my  own  water. 

6811.  Is  there  anybody  else  of  importance  as  -we 
come  down  to  the  Duke’s  water?  Witness — Above 
Lismore? 

6812.  I am  coming  down  towards  Lismore? — But 
you  have  neglected  a very  important  fishing  just  above 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave ’s,  which  belongs  to  Dr.  Drew — a 
very  valuable  fishing. 

6813.  Is  he  a resident  proprietor? — He  is  a resident 
proprietor. 

6814.  What  does  he  do  with  his  fishing? — He  lets 
it  on  lease  to  Mr.  Logan,  a man  whose  name  you  have 
often  heard,  no  doubt.  He  is  the  present  member 
for  Market  Harboro’,  and  he  has  given  up  the  remnant 
of  the  lease  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr.  Cochrane, 
who  is  at  present  in  possession. 

6815.  Is  that  a valuable  fishing? — Well,  it  costs  Mr. 
Logan,  and,  I believe,  also  Mr.  Cochrane,  £600  a year. 

6816.  That  is  rent  for  the  fishing  rights? — Rent  for 
the  fishing  rights. 

6817.  How  many  rods  are  usually  at  work  there? 
Witness — At  Macollop  Castle? 

6818.  Yes? — Rarely  more  than  two. 

6819.  What  would  be  their  best  day? — I really  could 
not  tell  you. 

6820.  Are  they  large  fish? — Of  course.  The  heaviest 
run  of  fish  here  in  all  the  south  of  Ireland  rivers  that 
I know  is  from  the  10th  of  December  to  the  25th  of 
January,  very  heavy  fish.  My  fisherman,  a few  years 
ago,  caught  one  of  them  45  or  46  pounds,  and  I killed 
one  myself,  about  a year  afterwards,  46f  pounds. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6821.  When  does  the  rod-fishing  open? — The  first  of 
February. 

6822.  And  you  say  the  heavy  fish  run  in  December  P 
— They  do,  unquestionably.  They  run  from  about  the 
10th  of  December  to  about  the  26th  of  January;  and 
the  majority  of  those  fish,  as  we  can  prove,  fall  down 
to  the  sea  again  about  May,  from  the  end  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  May.  That  is  the  experience  here  from 
marking  the  fish. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6823.  Oh,  you  do  mark  the  fish? — Yes.  Permission 
was  obtained  from  the  Fishery  Department  to  mark 
them. 

6824.  And  they  were  caught  on  the  way  up  ? — Yes ; 
the  early  fish  are  going  in  February.  In  February 
when  the  netting  commences  many,  of  those  fish  are 
going — magnificent  fish. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6825.  A great  many  get  up  before  the  opening  of 
the  rod-fishing? — The  great  majority  are  killed  by 
nets. 

6826.  Do  .you  tell  us  that  they  are  killed  between 
the  10th  of  December  and  the  25th  of  January? — Oh, 
no,  they  are  not  touched.  They  cannot  be. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6827.  The  upper  waters  of  the  river  are  well  stocked 
before  the  season  begins? — I won’t  go  so  far  as  that. 
I say  this,  that  my  experience  is  decidedly  to  the 
effect  that  the  Careysville  water  is  well  stocked  with 
fish  before  the  fishing  begins.  I think  all  the  waters 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  are  not  well  stocked, 
for  a certain  reason,  that  is,  that  the  fish  run  through. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6828.  Then,  coming  down  to  Lismore,  we  have  the 
Duke’s  fishery  that  you  have  told  us  about.  I observe 
there  is  a river  called  the  River  Bride  that  runs  to  the 
Blackwater.  Is  it  a salmon  river? — Yes,  and  it  should 
be  an  excellent  one  if  preserved.  It  is  nothing  like 
as  good  as  it  should  be. 

6829.  Who  has  it? — The  greater  part  of  it  belongs 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6830.  Has  he  sold  the  land  there  to  the  tenants? — 
He  has  sold  property  round  there,  and  I think  sold 
the  property  abutting  on  the  river,  but  I am  perfectly 
certain  the  Duke  never  sold  all  the  sporting  rights. 

6831.  Is  it  a good  trout  river? — Excellent;  one  of 
the  brightest  trout  streams  I have  ever  seen. 

6832.  You  are  also  a trout  fisher? — Well,  I com- 
menced at  12  years  of  age. 

6833.  The  Blackwater  was  a good  trout  river? — It 
was  up  to  a few  years  ago,  and  then  an  odd  accident 
happened  which  ruined  the  trout  fishing.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago  a fisherman  from  England  brought  a canful 
of  live  dace  to  be  used  as  bait  for  salmon  and  pike. 
The  fisherman,  it  appears,  knocked  over  the  can. 
There  was  a flood  in  the  river,  and  the  can  was  carried 
away,  and  the  fish  got  out  of  the  can,  with  the  result 
that  the  river  is  now  simply  swarming  with  small  dace, 
and  the  trout  are  living  exclusively  on  them,  and  for 
the  last  three  years  where  I used  to  see  hundreds  of 
trout  rise  they  won’t  rise  now. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6834.  The  trout  are  there,  but  they  won’t  rise? — 
Yes;  they  are  living  exclusively  on  the  dace,  and  they 
will  take  nothing  else. 

6835.  Were  the  dace  propagated? — In  millions. 

6836.  I never  saw  dace  in  any  other  Irish  river? — 
They  are  here  now  by  millions. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6837.  Does  the  river  suffer  at  all  from  pike? — Oh, 
yes,  there  are  a good  number  of  pike — a good  number, 
yes. 

6838.  Has  any  systematic  effort  ever  been  made  to 
destroy  the  pike  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of,  except  by 
rod-fishing,  and  I think  it  would  be  rather  a dangerous 
thing  to  allow  other  means. 

6839.  Are  there  cormorants  on  it  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

6840.  And  they  do  a lot  of  harm? — I think  60.  An 
expert  says  a cormorant  requires  14  pounds  weight  of 
fish  a day  to  keep  him  going. 

6841.  Is  any  reward  offered  ? — Well,  a shilling  a head. 

6842.  That  ought  to  be  effective? — I don’t  think  it 
is  effective  at  all.  We  are  not  very  energetic  in  this 
part  of  Ireland.  We  don’t  want  to  take  out  a heavy 
gun  and  walk  along  the  river  on  the  chance  of  shooting 
a cormorant. 

Ur.  Mahaffy. 

6843.  Have  you  any  other  way  of  dealing  with  the 
cormorants? — I don’t  think  there  is,  unless  you  had 
the  bailiffs  armed  with  guns. 

6844.  Where  do  the  cormorants  breed  ? — On  rocks  on 
the  sea  coast,  and  also  on  rocks  in  lakes.  You  may  see 
them  in  Killarney  lakes  in  hundieds. 

6845.  Could  not  the  nests  be  destroyed? — It  could 
be  done  very  easily,  especially  in  the  Killarney  Lakes. 
Any  small  boy  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6846.  Then  you  can  tell  us  if  there  are  any  other 
rivers  of  importance.  I see  there  is  the  Finnesk  river. 
Is  it  a salmon  river? — A few  salmon  run  up,  a fair 
number  of  peal;  but  it  is  a river  that  is  not  in  any 
way  protected — in  any  way  whatsoever.  It  is  poached 
most  thoroughly. 

6847.  To  whom  does  it  belong? — Part  of  it  belongs 
to  our  late  High  Sheriff,  Colonel  Grove  White,  and 
part  to  Mr.  Masher. 

6848.  There  is  another  river  called  the  Liskee? — I 
don't  know  it. 

6849-  Do  sea  trout  come  up  the  Blackwater  ? — They 
come  up  in  great  numbers  when  the  water  is  suitable 
as  far  as  Lismore  Bridge,  but  rarely  ever  go  beyond 
the  weir — rarely  if  ever. 

6850.  Now,  coming  down  to  the  estuary,  I suppose 
there  is  plenty  of  netting  going  on  there? — Well,  to 
begin  with,  if  you  will  allow  me,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire fishes  as  far  as  about,  I think,  half  a mile  below 
Cappoquin  Bridge.  Then  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  of 
Tourin,  has  the  right  to  fish.  I rather  think  that  right 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Duke — on  what  terms  I don’t 
know.  Then  comes  in  the  very  important  fishery  of 
Dromana,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  is  entitled  to  fish 
14  haul  nets  and  a considerable  number  of  cot  nets. 
Now,  in  connection  with  all  net  fishing  in  this  river,  I 
may  tell  you  here  that  I have  tried  to  study  the  fishery 
laws  of  Ireland,  and  I assure  you  I cannot  understand 
wliat  they  mean  as  regards  netting.  The  intention,  I 
believe,  is  that  the  nets  should  leave  a certain  portion 
of  the  river  free,  up  which  fish  could  travel.  That 
portion  of  the  river  to  be  left  open  i6  not  a shallow 
bit  of  water,  but  the  deep  water  through  which  fish 
are  in  the  habit  of  travelling.  Now  the  Dromana  nets 
fish  the  whole  way  across  the  river.  Every  day  I go 
down  by  boat,  by  motor,  or  by  car  I see  nets  there 
fishing  the  entire  way  across  the  river. 

6851.  What  kind  of  nets  are  those? — Well,  they  are 
nets  that  are  put  in  out  of  boats,  and  they  are  hauled 
across  the  river. 

6852.  They  are  fixed  to  a post ? — Oh,  no,  no;  they 
are  not  fixed.  If  they  were  we  could  stop  them. 

6853.  Are  they  drift  nets? — No,  draft  nets. 

Mr.  Green. 

6854.  Where  is  it  that  you  are  speaking  of  ? — At 
Dromana,  a very  important  property,  and  an  impor- 
tant fishery.  But  there  it  is.  Wherever  I see  nets 
working  in  the  river  they  are  working  the  whole  way 
across ; and,  as  far  as  I can  understand  the  fishery 
laws,  the  intention  is  that  they  should  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6855.  But  the  length  of  the  nets  was  limited  by  an 
order  of  the  Department? — I don’t  know  about  that. 

6856.  How  wide  would  the  river  be  up  there? — At 
Dromana,  when  the  tide  is  out,  it  would  be  perhaps 
150  yards  wide.  When  the  tide  is  up  it  would  be 
perhaps  over  200. 

6857.  Are  you  not  speaking  of  the  drift  nets  used 
there? — Draft  nets. 

6858.  What  is  your  remedy  for  that,  or  what  do  .you 
suggest? — Well,  .1  suggest  that  the  law  should  be 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
amended,  if  it  was  possible,  but  I suppose  it  is  im- 
possible to  amend  the  law  now. 

6859.  Our  business  here  is  to  inquire,  and  if  we 
think  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  in  the  interests 
of  the  fisheries  generally  in  Ireland  we  are  prepared  to 
make  suggestions;  so  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  what 
are  your  views  as  to  alteration  of  the  law  or  otherwise? 
— My  suggestion  is  this,  that  suppose  a river  is  100 
yards  widci,  at  least  10  yards  of  that  river  in  the  deep 
water  should  be  left  untouched  by  the  nets;  and  in  a 
river  200  yards  wide,  20  yards  should  be  left  untouched 
by  the  nets. 

6860.  Then,  coming  farther  down,  to  the  tidal  waters, 
we  are  told  considerable  netting  goes  on  there? — Oh, 
yes. 

6861.  Tell  us  shortly  what  you  think  about  that? — I 
think  that  the  Duke  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  use 
as  many  nets  as  he  likes  there,  and  you  can’t  stop 
him ; and  there  are  other  places  too. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6862.  But,  of  course,  it  is  the  Duke’s  interest  that 
salmon  should  go  into  the  river.-  If  salmon  didn’t 
come  into  the  river  he  would  lose  money,  and  it  is 
his  interest,  naturally,  that  salmon  should  come  into 
the  river  and  should  go  up  to  Lismore? — I think  the 
Duke  has  about  54  nets  fishing  at  Youghal.  Those 
nets  are  supposed,  and  I believe  fairly  accurately,  to 
average  about  .£20,000  per  annum  in  the  take  of  fish — 
£20,000  per  annum;  and  the  Duke  doesn’t  get  £400 
a year  for  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6863.  Now,  supposing  that  more  watchers  were  re- 
quired for  the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  of  course  more 
funds  would  be  necessary.  Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  to  us  as  to  how  the  funds  could  be  procured? 
— No,  I have  not.  I don’t  see  how  you  could  expect 
the  State  to  help  us. 

6864.  What  would  you  say  to  raising  the  amounts 
of  the  licences? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing 
if  you  put  up  the  amount  of  the  net  licences  very  con- 
siderably. I am  quite  certain  that  they  don’t  pay 
enough  at  present. 

6865.  You  think  the  men  could  afford  it? — I don't 
think  at  all,  I am  perfectly  certain  of  it.  I have  given 
you  an  instance  of  it.  Fifty -four  nets  take  £20,000 
worth  of  fish  a year. 

6866.  What  would  you  say  to  putting  a small  licence 
on  trout  fishers?— Well,  I don’t  know.  I don't  think 
it  would  be  very  much  good.  There  are  very,  very 
few  trout-fishers  working  on  the  Blackwater  in  this 
neighbourhood . 

6867.  It  would  not  bring  in  much? — Oh,  no;  very 
little.  It  would  only  cause  trouble,  and  I don’t  think 
it  would  be  worth  it  at  all. 

6868.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make,  or 
any  suggestions? — Yes,  I have,  sir. 

6869.  Then  let  us  know  them? — In  a.  long  river  like 
the  Blackwater,  I think  it  would  be  very  conducive  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  river  if  the  weekly  close  time 
could  be  made  progressive.  For  instance,  the  fish  that 
escape  at  Youghal  at  present  during  the  weekly  close 
time  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  certain  states  of  the 
water,  are  taken  either  at  Dromana  or  at  Lismore. 
I would  suggest  that,  if  it  is  practicable,  the  close  time 
should  be  made  progressive.  For  instance,  that  at 
Youghal  fishing  should  be  prohibited  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  that  at  Lismore  the  weir  and  other  fishing 
should  be  prohibited  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

6870.  You  say  that  once  the  fish  go  up  they  are 
caught  in  the  nets  at  present? — Yes. 

6871.  Then  you  would  carry  your  close  time  up  the 
river? — I would  carry  it  progressively  up  the  river  in 
all  long  rivers  as  well  as  the  Blackwater. 

6872.  I understand  that.  Now,  have  you  any  other 
suggestion  to  make,  or  does  anything  else  occur  to  you? 
— It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Fishery  Department,  I think, 
have  acted  generously  and  wisely  with  regard  to  our 
hatchery.  I think  the  hatchery  has  a most  extra- 
ordinary effect  on  the  fishing. 

6873.  Tell  us  about  that? — There  is  no  question  that 
for  some  time,  since  the  Lismore  hatchery  was  estab- 
lished, the  fisheries  have  derived  a very  great  advantage 
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Mr.  Justice  Itoss — continued. 

from  it — -a  very  great  advantage.  Now,  for  instance, 
this  year  Yougfuil  has  had  a record  season.  They  have 
never,  in  the  memory  of  man,  taken  as  many  fish  as  in 
this  year;  but  I submit  that  the  rod  fishers  in  certain 
parts  of  the  river  have  not  derived  any  benefit,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  fry  from  Lismorc  hatchery  are 
all  put  into  the  tributaries  at  or  above  Mallow,  and 
those  fish  all  try  to  get  back  to  where  they  were  put 
in;  but,  as  far  as  the  netting  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  nets  have  derived  an  enormous  benefit 
from  the  hatchery. 

6874.  I suppose  the  number  of  anglers  is  very  great 
on  this  river? — AVcll,  at  present,  but  for  next  spring 
months,  February,  March,  April,  when  the  killing 
hatch  in  Lismore  Weir  is  open,  I don't  think,  if  you 
were  to  give  any  money,  you  could  get  an  inch  of 
fishing  here  above  Lismore,  or  up  to  about  Mallow. 

6875.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  the 
money  paid  by  anglers  for  licences? — All  that  money  at 
present  goes  to  the  Conservators,  and  I think  it  is  very 
ably  spent.  I think  it  is  well  spent. 

6876.  But  when  a man  takes  out  a £1  licence,  not 
for  this  district  at  all,  he  can  come  here  and  fish  here 
and  get  trout  and  anything? — He  can,  and  I think  that 
is  wrong. 

6877.  What  do  you  suggest? — I think  it  would  be 
better  that  there  should  be  a local  issue  of  liceuces. 

6878.  Arc  you  rated? — Oh,  yes. 

6879.  Does  the  rate  seem  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  property? — Upon  my  word  I think  it  is, 
but,  if  some  other  riparian  owners  would  agree,  I 
would  not  mind  paying  ten  times  the  present  rate  if 
the  fishing  were  improved.  As  a matter  of  fact,  my 
fishing,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  gone  down,  and 
down,  and  down,  and  is  getting  worse. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6880.  Where  your  fishing  is,  is  the  rivsr  so  broad 
that  the  rod  fishing  on  the  opposite  side  is  distinct 
from  yours? — Oh,  yes;  except  in  such  very  low  water, 
as  at  present,  when  it  is  from  45  to  50  yards  wide. 

6881.  Sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  rod  fishings  to 
be  distinct? — Yes. 

6882.  How  far  does  that  go? — Certainly  up  to  Carey  s- 
ville. 

6883.  What  about  C'ouvamore? — That  belongs  to  Lord 
Listowel,  and  a very  beautiful  bit  of  fishing  it  is. 

6884.  It  is  wide  enough  there? — It  all  belongs  to 
him  on  both  sides.  Both  sides  Lord  Listowel  has  up 
to  about  a mile  from  C'ouvamore  House,  and  above 
that  nine  miles  of  fishing  on  both  banks,  taken  by  a 
friend  of  my  own.  Mr.  Bedington. 

688o.  And  on  both  sides,  where  there  are  different 
owners,  it  is  all  distinct? — All  distinct. 

6886.  Mr.  Daly’s  right  to  fish  does  not  interfere  with 
you?— Oh,  uo.  ' 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

6387.  About  those  tenant  purchasers  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  many 
there  are  (you  spoke  of  some  above  you)? — I should 
say  there  are  about  a dozen;  roughly  speaking,  a dozen. 

6888.  You  referred  to  a man  who  had  a very  con- 
siderable rent  for  angling  there.  How  much  stand 
might  a man  like  that  have  on  the  river? — Three- 
quarters  of  a mile  one  man,  and  two  men  above 
him,  perhaps,  four  or  five  hundred  yards  each. 
In  a ease  in  Kerry,  the  most  valuable  fishing  I know, 
one  man  has  got  a large  sum  for  his  fishing,  and  his 
frontage  to  the  river  is  not  more  that  500  yards. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

^ 6889.  It  depends  on  whether  it. is  a good  stand?— 
Mr.  Calderwood. 

6890.  I should  like  to  know  how  much  frontage  there 
may  be  on  that  part  of  the  Blackwater  owned  by  tenant 
purchasers,  altogether.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate? 
—Well,  I should  say,  on  the  south  side,  there  would 
be  between  a mile  and  a half  and  two  miles,  roughlv 
speaking. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

6891.  Are  they  all  on  the  south  side? — So  far  as  1 

6892.  Then,  am  I right  in  supposing  that  those 
tenant  purchasers  have  not  purchased  the  fishing  rights? 
— Some  few  of  them  have.  The  majority,  1 think,  had 
the  fishing  rights  thrown  in  with  the  land  without 
paying  anything. 

6898.  But,  if  tlii'}  had  them  thrown  in,  they  did  not 
pay  for  them  specifically,  but  they  obtained  them? — 
They  obtained  them. 

6894.  But  above  this  part  of  the  river  that  you  are 
speaking  of,  are  there  many  tenant  purchasers ? — There 
are  a good  many  above  Fcrraoy. 

6895.  Perhaps  we  will  hear  them  further  on? — Yes, 
I think  you  will  hear  from  Mr.  Latham. 

6896.  Can  you  tell  us  more  particularly  about  those 
dropped  fish  that  were  marked? — Well,  some  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  looks  after  the  fishing,  or  to  a 
certain  extent  looks  after  it,  got  permission  from  the 
Fishery  Branch  of  the  Department  to  net  for  gravid  fish 
for  the  hatchery,  and,  when  doing  so.  several  of  the 
early  run  fish  were  taken,  and  they  were  marked. 
Well,  1 think  I got  two  of  them  about  4 4 or  5 miles 
above  where  they  had  beeii  returned  to  the  river. 
Early  in  February,  when  the  nets  were  being  used,  a 
considerable  number  of  those  marked  fish  were  found 
down  the  river  near  Cappoquiu. 

6897.  And  when  were  they  marked? — They  were 
marked,  I think,  at  the  latter  end  of  November  or 
beginning  of  December. 

6898.  At  Lismore? — At  Lismore. 

6899.  And  you  got  some  of  them  about  four  miles 
up  the  river? — Yes,  and  I think,  so  far  as  I kuow,  there 
were  only  one  or  two  of  those  marked  fish  taken. 

6900.  And  when  did  you  catch  them? — I caught  one 
in  March,  I think.  I can  give  you  the  exact  date,  or 
send  it  to  you,  when  those  fish  were  taken.  I may 
also  mention  that  I don’t  think  those  very  heavy  fish 
ever  go  farther  than  Careysville. 

6901.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  fish  not  going 
further  than  Careysville? — I could  not  tell  you  at  all, 
except  that  it  is  just  possible  that  these  very  heavy- 
fish  may  not  care  to  face  the  ladder. 

6902.  There  is  a weir  there? — There  is  a weir  there, 
and,  until  a few  years  ago,  the  fish  had  no  chance  of 
going  over  it  except  when  the  water  was  fairly  high, 
but  now,  for  the  last  three  years,  very  wisely  a ladder 
was  put  into  it,  and  since  then  the  riparian  owners 
and  the  fishermen  above  have  derived  a great  advan- 
tage. 

6903.  Has  this  ladder  an  easy  gradient? — It  has  an 
easy  gradient,  and  is  very  well  constructed.  I don’t 
think  the  gradient  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  matter. 
I think  it  is  the  access  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ladder 
where  it  touches  the  water  that  will  induce  the  fish  to 
ascend. 

6904.  You  may  have  a pass  of  a sort,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  fish  should  find  their  way  into  it. 
The  spring  fish  asceud  there? — Oh,  yes,  they  ascend  it 
in  dozens. 

6905.  Where  do  those  early  run  fish  that  go  to 
Careysville,  spawn? — Oh,  they  don't  spawn  at  all. 
They  all  drop  down  before  they  spawn. 

6906.  Yrou  think  they  all  do? — I am  perfectly  certain 
of  it.  What  induces  them  to  come  into  the  fresh  water 
I don’t  know.  It  can’t  be  the  instinct  of  spawning 
because  they  come  out  of  their  time.  They  come,  as  I 
say,  in  December  and  January. 

6007.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  certain 
localities  the  early  run  fish  like  that  don’t  drop  back, 
but  remain  in  the  river  and  do  spawn ; and  therefore 
those  fish,  after  they  drop  back  in  this  locality,  accord- 
ing to  your  statement,  come  up  again  ? Witness — Do 

I understand  you,  in  the  same  season?  We  have  never 
been  able  to  prove  that,  and  it  is  a matter  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  prove  it,  and 
m\-  own  impression  is  that  these  fish  that  we  call 
droppers  do  take  to  the  sea  in  the  end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May,  and  come  back  again  in  the  winter 
season  to  spawn. 

6908.  That  is  just  an  opinion  ? — That  is  only  an 
opinion . 

6909.  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators also.  How  many  Conservators  are  there  here? 
— Mr.  Drohan  can  give  you  that.* 


*See  p.  205,  q.  6927,  et  seq. 
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Mb.  Thomas  Drohan,  examined. 


[Lismore. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

6910.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Lismore  Board  ? — Yes. 

0911.  Wliat  experience  have  you  had? — About  17 
years. 

6912.  How  many  men  have  you  under  you  ? — In  the 
open  season  from  12  to  14,  and  in  the  close  season 
from  60  to  40  and  45,  according  as  they  may  be 
required. 

6913.  You  think  that  is  an  adequate  number  ? — Yes ; 
with  the  aid  of  the  police  it  is. 

6914.  You  get  great  assistance,  we  have  heard,  from 
the  police? — Yes. 

6915.  Now  has  the  river  been  getting  better  or 
worse  ? — Better. 

6916.  When  was  the  hatchery  established? — Well, 
the  Lismore  hatchery  is  going  on  for  a few  years,  and 
there  is  one  established  at  Buekmills — that  is  at  work 
for  three  or  four  years  now,  and  we  have  one  going  on 
at  Mallow  for  two  years. 

6917.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the 
hatchery?— I am  certain  that  it  has  a very  good  effect, 
and  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  stock  the  river  the 
quantities  of  fry  that  have  been  put  out  from  the  three 
hatcheries  in  the  last  few  years  I think  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  it. 

6918.  They  would  stock  the  whole  river? — Yes. 

6919.  If  there  were  no  spawning  beds  at  all? — 
Certainly. 

6920.  How'  many  did  you  put  down? — I put  out 
three-quarters  of  a million  fry  from  Mallow  last  year, 
and  I put  out  636,000  from  Mallow  this  year.  Last 
year  was  a bad  year  for  getting  spawners,  but  I think 
we  may  be  able  to  put  out  something  about  a million 
and  a quarter  the  next  time. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6921.  How  would  you  count  the  million  and  a quar- 
ter?— We  have  a way  of  counting  them.  They  are 
measured  in  a glass  measure. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6922.  Who  do  you  think  would  get  tlits.  benefit  of 
that?— I am  sure  It  is  a great  help. 

6923.  And  a great  benefit  to  everybody? — Every- 
body. 

6924.  Both  the  net  men  down  the  estuary  and  the 
anglers  higher  up? — Yes;  and  it  cuts  two  ways,  for  this 
reason,  that  every  salmon  you  catch  is  practically  safe, 
and,  of  course,  lie  is  worth  a pound  at  any  rate,  every 
salmon  that  is  caught  for  artificial  propagation  that  goes 
back  to  the  sea. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6925.  And  why  has  not  the  rod  fishing  improved 
more? — I can’t  say  that  it  has  not  improved,  sir.  I 
am  certain  it  has  improved. 

6926.  Colonel  Simpson’s  evidence  is  the  other  way? — 
Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6927.  You  never  get  two  people  to  agree  about 
fishing.  Now,  about  this  Board  of  Conservators,  how 
are  they  appointed? — There  are  six  conservators  for  the 
tidal  waters  and  six  conservators  for  the  fresh-water 
portion  of  the  river.  These,  of  course,  must  be  quali- 
fied by  being  resident  in  the  district  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  in  the  tidal  water  all  the  same  as  the  fresh 
water. 

6928.  And  the  members  attend?— Oh,  yes,  they 
come,  and  they  help  in  every  way.  We  have  a good 
many  cx-officios,  including  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

6929.  Now,  as  to  the  cx-officios,  is  there  much 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  ex-officios  and  the 
other  members? — None  whatever. 

6930.  They  all  work  harmoniously? — Certainly. 

6931.  And  then  there  is  not  here  what  we  have  found 
elsewhere,  any  great  conflict  between  the  net  men  and 
the  anglers? — No. 

6932.  Now,  about  your  funds.  Having  regard  to 
what  you  say  about  the  hatcheries,  you  don’t  seem 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
to  think  that  the  protection  of  the  spawning  beds  is 
of  such  vital  importance  as  we  have  found  elsewhere?— 
Oh,  I do,  but  I think  we  have  an  ample  supply  of 
funds  for  that. 

6933.  You  think  you  have?— Yes,  but  if  I had  a 
little  more,  say,  £100  a year  more,  I think  it  would 
be  a great  help. 

6934.  How  would  you  propose  to  rise  that  £100  a 
vo a r? — Well,  they  have  very  good  seasons  in  the  tidal 
water,  and  I think  if  £1  each  were  put  on  the  drift 
nets  and  draft  nets,  and  10s.  on  the  snap  nets,  it 
would  be  a good  thing.  The  drift  nets  and  draft  nets 
only  pay  £3  now,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  if 
you  put  £1  on  the  drift  nets  and  draft  nets,  and  10s. 
on  the  snap  nets,  which  only  pay  30s.  now.  That 
would  be  £2  for  the  snap  nets. 

6935.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  themselves  would 
understand  that  it  would  be  for  their  own  benefit? — I 
don’t  think  tliev  would  object  in  the  least. 

6936.  One  fish  would  pay  the  difference?— One  fish 
would  very  often  pay  it.  They  had  a great  season  this 
year. 

6937.  Do  you  know  anything  of  these  tenant  pur- 
chasers that  are  coming  into  existence  that  have 
acquired  fishing  rights? — Well,  we  have  had  a good 
many  of  that  sort.  We  have  about  a dozen  who 
purchased  within  the  last  few  years,  and  these  are  all 
above  Mallow. 

6938.  And  have  they  all  let  their  fishiugs?— Oh,  they 
have  them  all  let,  at  a big  figure,  too,  some  of  them. 

6939.  And  then  they  know  the  value  of  the  property 
they  have  acquired  in  this  way? — Certainly. 

6940.  Most  of  those  tenants  are,  I take  it,  tenants 
with  a considerable  river  frontage? — Yes. 

6941.  Have  you  such  a thing  as  a large  number  of 
small  tenants  with  small  river  frontage? — Yes. 

6942.  What  do  they  do — do  they  combine  in  order 
to  let  their  fishing? — No.  One  man  has  taken  part  of 
Lord  Listowcl’s  fishery  on  both  sides  where  the  tenants 
have  purchased.  He  has  taken  about  six  miles  alto- 
gether, a gentleman  from  London.  Mr.  Bedington  is 
his  name.  He  has  it  rented  from  Lord  Listowcl  and 
his  tenants;  and  other  tenants  have  let  fishings  to 
different  gentlemen  who  have  come  along. 

6943.  You  know,  of  course,  the' ratings  of  the  fisheries 
all  along? — Yes. 

6944.  Do  you  think  that  the  rating  is  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  fishery? — That  is  a thiug  that,  my 
lord,  I can’t  ever  impress  on  the  Valuation  Department. 

6945.  I would  like  to  have  your  views  upon  it?— My 
view  of  it,  and  my  experience  of  it,  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  valuation  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  fish  captured.  For  instance,  you  will  find  a 
gentleman  up  the  river  who  catches  a big  lot  of  fish 
and  sends  them  away,  and  pays  nothing  only  8s.  or 
10s.  a year,  and  I think  he  ought  to  be  assessed  on 
the  value  of  the  fish  he  captures. 

6946.  Or  might  capture?— Or  might  capture.  You 
might  take  statistics  from  this  year  and  frame  out  a 
table. 

6947.  On  what  principle  do  they  go? — I don  t know. 
I think  it  is  on  the  letting  value  of  the  fishery  that 
the  rate  is. 

6948.  Are  those  tenant-purchasers  rated — I suppose 
they  are? — Oh,  yes. 

6949.  Has  their  rate  been  recently  made?— Yes.  As 
they  purchase  I submit  their  names  to  the  Valuation 
Department. 

6950.  And  they  send  down  somebody  to  make  the 
valuation  ? — They  send  down  their  revising  officer. 

6951.  And  you  would  know  what  was  done?— In 
some  cases  the  valuation  was  left  as  it  was,  and  in 
other  cases  it  has  been  reduced. 

6952.  Now,  would  you  tell  me  have  any  of  the  selling 
landlords  reserved  their  rights  when  the  sales  took 
place ? — Yes,  only  one  or  two,  I think. 

6953.  Not  many? — No. 

6954.  The  vast  majority  allowed  the  fishing  rights  to 
go? — They  did. 

6955.  Do  any  of  the  tenant  purchasers  use  nets  m 
the  river?— No,  but  I believe  they  think  they  can. 

6956.  If  they  began  doing  that  it  would  be  the  end 
of  the  whole  business? — Yes. 
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Mb.  Thomas  Deohan — continued. 


[Lismokk. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6957.  You  would  have  them  rated  according  to  the 
fish  they  get? — According  to  the  value  of  the  fish  taken. 

6958.  How  would  you  find  out  that? — It  is  quite 
easy,  and  I would  be  able  to  hit  on  an  average,  because 
the  men  or  myself  might  be  in  the  way,  and  I would 
be  able  to  see  the  fish  being  sent  away  and  get  the 
names  of  those  who  sent  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6959.  And  where  are  the  fish  sent  from — where  are 
they  shipped  from? — Prom  the  railway  station.  I 
could  quite  easily  find  that  out,  as  near  as  I could  go 
to  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6960.  Fish  are  often  sent  by  post? — Yes,  sir;  but 
a very  small  portion.  Of  course  we  have  a way  of  find- 
ing out  the  quantity  of  fish  captured.  As  a rule  they 
never  deny  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6961.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  us 
as  to  how  this  river  could  be  improved? — Well,  except 
you  increase  the  licence  duty  on  the  nets. 

6962.  That  would  give  you  another  .£100? — Yes; 
that  is  as  much  as  you  would  get. 

6963.  And  you  think  if  you  had  that  additional  £100 
you  would  do  very  well? — I think  so;  because  wq  have 
done  a great  lot  of  improvements,  and  we  have  extra- 
ordinary weirs  that  were  never  contemplated,  aud  we 
have  completed  a hatchery,  and  we  have  made  fish 
passes,  and  we  have  done  big  improvements,  and  we 
have  increased  our  staff  and  our  appliances.  On  the 
tidal  water  we  have  a steam  launch,  and  we  have  a 
place  to  keep  bailiffs. 

6964.  So  you  control  the  fishermen  on  the  tidal 
waters? — Certainly. 

6965.  What  do  you  think  about  the  length  of  the 
drift  nets— are  you  satisfied  with  them?— Well,  I am 
satisfied.  Of  course,  drift  nets  of  200  yards  out  in 
the  sea  and  a great  part  of  the  tidal  waters  are  not 
a very  serious  matter. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6966.  But  did  you  not  hear  the  evidence  of  Colonel 
Simpson  about  Dromana?— Yes,  and  I am  afraid  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  a right  that 
has  been  exercised  for  years,  aud  I think  you  must 
take  into  account  that  there  are  high  woods  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

6967.  Is  there  excessive  netting  of  fish  at  Dromana, 
m your  opinion?— But  it  has  been  carried  on  there  by 
arrangement  between  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the 
Stuarts.  It  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6968.  They  are  perfectly  entitled  to  do  it  as  the  law 
stands? — Yes. 

6969.  But  do  you  think  it  is  so  very  deleterious  that 
it  ought  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way? — Well,  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  interfere  with  it. 


Mr.  Green. 

6970.  Has  the  cot  fishing  got  much  less  than  it  used 

“ °“  tha*  Parfc  of  river ?— Well,  I couldn’t  say 

*fio  “ave  *,ccn  ''educed  only  by  two  or  three. 

6971.  But  the  cot  fishing  was  very  general  on  that 
part? — Ifc  is  general  still. 

6972  It  is  less  than  it  was?— It  is  less  on  the  Bride, 
but  not  on  the  mam  river. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6973.  Jo  you  agree  with  what  we  have  heard  fron 
Colonel  Simpson  about  the  effect  of  letting  daee  «e 
hear  it  WVe*'  re3ards  trout  fishing?— I didn’ 

. JX’t  “ the  &hi»8  l»fi  been  olmos 

destroyed  by  an  accident  that  occurred  some  time  ago 
when  a canful  d I dace  had  been  let  fall  into  the  riylr 
‘h*‘  W multiplied  so  much  tha 
the  trout  feed  on  the  dace  and  won't  rise?-I  have  m 
experience  of  that. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

6975.  Did  you  ever  see  daee? — No,  sir.  I know  that 
some  people  put  rainbow  trout  into  the  Bride,  and  I 
think  they  were  all  captured  very  soon. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6976.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  river  Bride? 
— Yes. 

6977.  Has  the  Duke  reserved  the  fish  in  that  (I 
believe  it  has  been  sold  to  tenant  purchasers)? — Yes, 
the  Duke  has,  I believe,  reserved  the  rights;  but  there 
is  no  fishing  on  it,  or  a very  small  amount. 

6978.  It  has  no  salmon? — Well,  very  few  salmon. 

6979.  But  it  has  fine  trout? — Yes,  the  best. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

0980.  Sea  trout?— No,  brown  trout.  The  sea  trout 
go  as  far  as  Tullow,  but  no  farther. 

Mr,  Caldenvood. 

6981.  What  is  the  total  number  of  fry  that  are 
annually  put  out?— I say  three-quarters  of  a million 
were  put  out  from  Mallow  last  year. 

6982.  I want  the  total?— I thiuk  the  total  is 
4,000,000  from  the  three  hatcheries  last  year. 

6983.  How  many  in  the  previous  years? — I could  not 
exactly  say,  but  I would  be  able  to  find  out  from  Mr. 
Godfrey,  who  is  here,  or  from  the  Department. 

6984.  Can  you  tell  me  when  your  hatchery  began 
here?- — About  seven  years  ago  it  was  commenced  here, 
that  is,  properly.  It  was  carried  on  on  a very  small 
scale  before  that  by  Messrs.  Foley. 

6985.  Colonel  Simpson. — This  is  the  tenth  year. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

6986.  When  did  you  notice  an  improvement  after 
that? — Six  years. 

6987.  That  was  four  years  after  your  hatchery  opera- 
tions begun? — Six  years. 

6988.  Was  the  hatchery  then  on  the  same  scale  as 
it  is  now? — Oh,  it  was  not  so  extensive. 

6989.  About  how  many  fry  did  you  put  out  during 
the  first  four  years,  can  you  tell  me? — I couldn’t 
exactly  say,  but  I should  say  there  would  be  about 
two  millions. 

6990.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  here  probably 
evidence  of  some  increase,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  in  other  localities,  and  I should  very  much  like 
to  have  it. 

6991.  Colonel  Simpson. — Some  years  over  three 
millions. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6992.  Your  evidence  is  that  it  was  four  years  after 
the  hatchery  began  that  a marked  improvement  was 
noticed? — Yes. 


6993.  And  do  you  say  there  was  a marked  improve- 
ment in  the  rod-fishing  during  that  time?— Certainly. 
When  Lord  Warwick  came  over  they  could  get  very 
few  fish  at  Careysville,  but  they  can  get  from  five  to 
six  hundred  now. 

6994.  My  experience  at  Careysville,  forty  years  ago, 
was  that  we  sometimes  got  10  and  12  fisli  in  a day, 
and  that  is  better  than  anything  now? — They  say  it 
has  been  as  good  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  as 
ever  it  was.  Mr.  Hamilton  Stubber,  on  the  night  of 
the  31st  of  May,  told  me  that  he  had  hooked  his  five- 
hundredth  fish  in  Careysville  in  three  months. 

6995.  Col.  Simpson.— This  year  the  take  at  Careys- 
ville was  200  below  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
My  authority  for  that  is  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  told  me 
on  the  20th  of  May. 


Mr.  Green. 

6996.  Hasn’t  the  making  of  the  fish  pass  in  Careys- 
,,ucte?I  something  from  the  fishing  at  Careys- 
V ao^ — ^°S’  *)as’  'n  favourable  floods. 

,,  ,, *bere  been  a great  improvement  at 
Mallow? — Yes. 

6998.  The  improvement  at  Mallow  is  quite  of  a 
recent  character?— Oh,  it  is.  Of  courso  both  weirs  at 
1*  ermoy  and  Clondulane  were  repaired  in  succession. 
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11th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  Thomas  Drohan — continued.  [Lismorr. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

6999.  I gather  that  there  is  not  much  poaching  on 
this  river? — Well,  there  was  a big  lot  of  it,  but  the 
law  has  been  put  in  motion  against  it. 

7000.  And  you  have  it  well  in  hand? — I have. 

7001.  And  you  have  been  obliged  to  have  prosecu- 
tions, have  you? — Yes. 

7002.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions? — Yes. 

7003.  How  many? — We  have  had  more  on  the  tidal 
waters  this  year  than  ever  we  had.  Of  course  the  fish 
were  plentiful,  and  when  there  is  fish  I suppose  there 
will  be  poaching.  But  as  to  poaching  the  spawning 
salmon,  except  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Co.  Kerry 
and  the  Co.  Cork,  I haven’t  any  reason  to  complain. 

7004.  Then  both  the  weekly  close  time  and  the  big 
close  time  are  well  observed? — Yes. 

7005.  Is  the  poaching  there  done  by  people  with 
licences? — Yes,  nobody  else.  Nobody  else  will  poach 
in  the  weekly  close  time  except  licensed  people. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7005a.  Have  you  trouble  amongst  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers in  any  way  ? — Oh,  no.  Of  course  if  they  resort 
to  netting,  I think  something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it,  because  if  they  commence  netting  the  whole 
thing  is  up.  Of  course,  personally  I am  opposed  to 
anything  in  the  shape  of  netting  the  fish  in  the  fresh 


7006.  Except  with  the  rod? — Except  with  the  rod. 

7007.  And  is  not  prevention  better  than  cure  in 
this  matter  as  in  others? — Yes;  and  the  men  above 
and  below  all  have  to  he  considered.  They  all  want 
fish. 

7008.  Now  in  the  case  of  those  cot  fishers  and 
people  below,  is  cot-fishing  their  whole  means  of  liveli- 
hood?—Oh,  no;  there  are  none  of  them  depending 
solely  on  it  at  all.  They  have  a bit  of  land  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing;  and  many  of  them  are  extensive 
farmers,  tenants  of  Stuart  of  Dromana,  some  very  big 
farmers.  My  lord,  in  reference  to  this  thing,  I heard 
of  complaints  about  reduction  of  penalties  in  other 
places.  Well,  now,  I really  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  that,  and  in  every  case  where  a reasonable 
application  was  made  by  a man  who  was  entitled  to  a 
reduction,  the  Conservators  are  good  enough  to  make 
a recommendation,  but  his  Excellency  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  reduce  the  fine  where  it  is  reasonably  put  before 
him  that  it  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7009.  Well,  this  is  the  first  place  where  we  have  not 
heard  a complaint  about  that.  We  had  complaints 
elsewhere  of  people  who  objected  very  strongly  to  the 
reduction?— I know  that  the  complaint  is  very  general 
all  over  the  country. 

7010.  But  you  think  the  reductions  have  been  reason- 
able?— Well.  I think  they  are.  I have  no  reason  to 
complain  on  behalf  of  my  Board  in  that  respect, 
because  I had  the  handling  of  the  thing  and  I got  very 
reasonable  fines  always  imposed. 

7011.  And  the  magistrates  do  their  duty?— I have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  magistrates  at  all,  not  a 
bit.  Even  in  the  wildest  locality  where  they  never 
saw  a salmon,  except  in  the  spawning  season,  they  are 
the  readiest  to  enforce  the  law. 

7012.  Just  before  you  go,  have  you  any  other  sugges- 
tion  to  make,  as  some  of  our  questions  may  not  cover 
the  whole  matter.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  for 
our  consideration? — Well,  I have  not;,  except,  of 
course,  that  I would  like  some  provision  should 
be  made  in  the  annual  close  season  for  better  policing 
of  the  west  of  this  district.  I am  only  referring,  to 
what  I know  myself,  that  is,  the  west  of  this  district, 
and  my  reason  for  that  is  that  , since  the  Arms  Act 
was  revoked  every  man  that  wishes  has  arms  there 
now,  and  therefore  it  is  a great  spawning  locality, 
and  it  is  a thickly  populated  locality  where  people  are 
living  almost  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7013.  Where?— Both  in  the  County  Cork  and  in 
Kerry,  both  above  and  below  it,  and  west  and  north  of 
Kanturk. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7014.  What  do  they  do? — They  can  kill  the  salmon 
there  with  impunity.  They  are  living  in  little  glens 
there,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  the  use 
of  these  arms  the  bailiffs  are  afraid  to  come  there. 

7015.  Owing  to  the  arms  the  bailiffs  axe  afraid  to 
interfere  with  them? — Certainly. 

7016.  And  do  you  not  have  the  assistance  of  the 

police? — No.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  a 

number  of  police  barracks  established  there  and  kept 
there  for  many  years,  but  they  were  broken  up  lately. 
Hence  we  have  no  protection. 

7017.  But  what  police  there  are  do  their  duty  as  well 
as  they  can? — They  do. 

7018.  The  portion  of  the  fines  in  fishing  cases  that 
went  to  the  police  now  goes  into  the  common  Con- 
stabulary fund? — Yes. 

7019.  But  the  old  plan  was  to  recompense  the  pro- 
secuting constable  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  in  watching 
by  night,  so  that  he  should  get  something  himself. 
What  do  you  think  about  that? — Before  that  new 
regulation  every  man  that  made  a capture  in  this 
district  received  the  full  amount  of  the  fine,  and  any- 
thing else  I could  give  him,  and  I think  the  same 
practice  should  prevail  still.  It  is  not  right  at  all 
to  reward  the  man  that  sits  in  the  comer  and  does 
nothing,  because  if  he  happens  to  be  present  with  a 
body  of  two  or  three  other  policemen  he  gets  his  share. 

7020.  But  the  man  that  actually  has  to  do  the  night- 
work  ought  to  get  it,  and  it  is  often  by  night  and 
most  dangerous  work? — Yes. 

7021.  You  think  that  he  should  be  specially- 
rewarded? — Certainly;  and,  notwithstanding  the  regula- 
tion, he  has  been  rewarded  by  my  Board. 

7022.  Does  your  Board  continue  that? — Certainly. 
Where  a fine  is  not  paid  or  anything  else  like  that, 
and  a constable  distinguishes  himself  and  brings  a 
poacher  to  justice,  my  Board  give  me  permission  to 
reward  him  as  liberally  as  they  can  afford  it,  and  then 
they  give  any  of  the  police  who  are  fishermen  a com- 
plimentary licence;  and  we  treat  them  liberally,  and, 
when  we  possibly  can,  with  kindness,  and  we  have 
the  full  benefit  of  their  services  from  the  District- 
Inspector  down. 

7023.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? — 
I don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7024.  How  often  does  your  Board  meet? — Once  a 
month. 

7025.  How  many  do  you  get  to  attend  once  a month? 
— Sometimes  we  will  have  a dozen  and  more  times 
they  might  be  away  on  their  holidays;  but,  as  a rule, 
whenever  there  is  anything  of  importance  a good  many 
attend. 

7026.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  that? — Not  a bit.  I 
have  the  co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  Board 
if  I wanted. 

7027.  Do  the  ex-officio  members  attend? — Certainly. 
They  all  co-operate,  and  their  influence  amongst  the 
people  to  a great  extent  has  a good  effect. 

Mr.  Green. 

7028.  I think  you  have  confined  your  remarks  to  the 
Blackwater,  from  Youghal  up  to  its  source,  and  you 
have  given  us  all  that  can  be  said  on  it? — I think  so. 

7029.  Tell  me,  have  you  any  trouble  outside  the 
Blackwater  as  regards  the  run  of  salmon  to  the  Black- 
water? — Well,  of  course,  we  have  to  keep  a super- 
vision; but  I don’t  know  how  you  could  stop  illegal 
fishing  more  effectually  than  we  have  done.  We 
haven’t  had  very  many  attempts  till  this  year.  At  the 
commencement  of  last  fishing  season  we  had  a great 
many  attempts.  We  got  a number  of  nets  there  and 
we  made  them  pay,  and  we  made  big  captures  from 
the  places  where  they  put  them  down. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7030.  Have  you  captured  nets? — I have  captured 
more  nets  this  year  than  ever  I did. 

7031.  And  the  nets  are  very  expensive? — Oh,  they 
are  made  to  buy  them, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


llfA  September,  1911.] 


Mb.  Thomas  Drohah — continued. 


[Lismore. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7032.  Aud  they  don’t  like  that? — No.  It  costs  them 
about  £12  or  £13  for  a net  200  yards  long,  and  when 
you  get  twice  that  number  of  yards  it  will  cost  .£30 
with  the  loss  of  the  gear  also. 

Mr.  Green. 

7033.  And  had  you  no  prosecutions? — A great  many 
of  them  I had,  but  in  many  others  I was  not  able  to 
come  at  them. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7034.  The  principal  penalty  was  the  loss  of  the  net? 
— The  loss  of  the  net. 


Mr.  Green. 

7035.  Where  were  most  of  your  captures? — Just  to 
the  east  of  Cable  Island. 


Mu.  Thomas  Stafford,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7036.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Bafhnoon. 

7037.  Is  that  on  the  river? — About  six  miles  from 
here  on  the  south  side  of  the  Blackwater,  opposite 
Maeollop. 

7038.  Are  you  interested  in  fishing? — Yes;  I have  a 
little  fishing  on  the  Blackwater. 

7039.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — No,  I am  not. 
I let  it. 

7040.  Are  you  a tenant  purchaser? — Yes,  I have 
purchased  the  place  for  the  last  four  years. 

7041.  When? — About  four  yeai-s  ago. 

7042.  Who  was  your  former  landlord,  what  estate? — 
Beamish  and  Fenrick. 

7043.  Did  they  reserve  the  rights,  or  did  you.  get  the 
right? — Well,  my  father  had  the  rights  and  I had  them 
also. 

7044.  Was  he  a leaseholder? — He  had  a lease  for 
life,  renewable  for  ever. 

7045.  It  was  never  turned  into  a fee-farm  grant? — 
Never. 

7046.  And  that  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  you 
purchased  ? — Yes. 

7047.  And  the  fishing  not  being  reserved  out  of  that 
old  lease,  your  father  had  the  right  of  fishing? — He 
had. 

7048.  I understand.  Now,  during  his  time,  how  did 
he  use  it? — He  let  it  to  an  English  gentleman. 

7049.  Tell  me  what  amount  of  river  frontage  he  had? 
— Witness. — You  mean  as  regards  the  rent? 

7050.  The  frontage? — Oh,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  on  the  south  side. 

7051.  Were  there  good  stands  on  it? — Very  good. 
They  were  noted. 

7052.  And  the  anglers  got  plenty  of  fish? — Yes, 
plenty,  in  years  gone  by. 

7053.  And  since  you  have  bought  it  the  same  state 
of  things,  I suppose,  has  gone  on,  and  you  have  let 
the  fishing? — Oh,  I have,  but  I have  a good  deal  of 
trouble  in  letting  it  at  the  present  time. 

7054.  I thought  there  was  a considerable  demand? — 
Well,  as  regards  spring  fish,  it  is  very  good;  but  from 
the  1st  of  May  down  I didn’t  see  two  fish  this  year, 
and  I live  on  the  bank. 

7055.  Before  wo  come  to  the  particulars  of  that,  do 
you  think  the  fishing  generally  on  the  river  is  better 
or  worse  than  it  used  to  be? — Oh,  it  is  much  worse, 
sir;  too  much. 

T 7056.  You  lived  with  your  father  all  your  life? — 
Yes,  jf  have  lived  on  the  bank,  I may  say,  all  my  life. 

7057.  You  farm? — Yes;  I have  a farm  adjoining. 


Mr.  Green. 

7058.  Are  you  above  or  below  Careysville? — Below 
it;  between  five  and  six  miles  below  it,  opposite 
Maeollop. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 


7059.  Now,  you  have  given  ns  to  understand  that, 
the  fishing  generally,  both  spring  fishing  and  the  fishing 
after  the  1st  of  May,  have  both  got  worse  than  they 
used  to  be  in  your  memory? — For  the  past  few  years 
the  spring  fishing  has  slightly  improved,  but  the 
summer  fishing  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

7060.  It  is  gone? — Yes. 


7061.  Tell  u 
deterioration , 
the  other  way, 
from  experts, 
deterioration 
netting. 


s what  you  think  is  the  cause  of  the 
rs  you  are  an  intelligent  man? — Quite 
sir.  I will  (ell  you  what  I have  heard 
The  Lismore  weirs  are  the  cause  of  the 
in  fishing  on  the  Blackwater — over- 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7062.  Is  there  more  netting  than  there  used  to  be? — 
Well,  I could  not  tell  you,  but  I have  heard  it  from 
men  that  fished  the  Blackwater  for  upwards  of  20 
years. 

7063.  All  you  know  is  that  it  has  got  worse? — Much 

7064.  And  from  rumour  you  attribute  the  cause  to 
these  weirs? — Over-netting.  I remember  the  time 
when  we  used  to  have  six  and  seven  applications  for 
the  year's  fishing,  and  I find  it  very  hard  now  even 
for  the  spring  months  of  the  year  lo  get  a tenant. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7065.  Where  does  the  tenant  lodge? — He  lives  in 
Market  Harboro,  the  present  teuant  being  Mr.  Logan. 

7066.  Is  there  any  convenient  house  for  gentlemen 
coming  to  live? — He  lives  in  my  house.  I let  portion 
of  the  house. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7067.  You  let  portion  of  the  house  to  Mr.  Logan 
when  he  comes  over? — Exactly. 

7068.  Tell  me,  are  there  many  other  tenant  pur- 
chasers about  you  there? — There  are  two. 

7069.  Have  they  us  large  or  a larger  frontage? — 
Well,  not  as  large  a frontage  as  mine. 

7070.  Less  than  half  a mile? — Well,  it  might  be  less 
than  half  a mile. 

7071.  What  do  they  do  with  it? — They  let  it  just 
as  I do. 

7072.  To  whom? — Well,  these  two  neighbours  of 
mine  have  let  it  to  the  same  gentleman. 

7073.  Now,  you  need  not  answer  if  you  don’t  like; 
but  you  have  told  us  you  have  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a mile,  and  if  you  like  to  tell  us  the  rent  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  it,  but  if  you  prefer  not  I do  not  press 
you? — Well,  it  realised  £75  at  one  time,  and  I am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  find  a tenant  for  .£45  now : 
aud  were  it  not  for  this  gentleman  who  has  been 
coming  for  years,  and  it  is  more  or  less  through  his 
health  that  he  comes  to  this  country,  I think  I could 
scarcely  get  a tenant  at  all  even  at  any  price  at  the 
present  day. 

7074.  The  demand  has  gone  down? — Very  much. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7075.  That  is  altogether  apart  from  the  spring  fishing 
that  you  were  speaking  of? — Well,  as  I told  you,  the 
summer  fishing  is  no  good.  In  the  spring  fishing, 
owing  to  Mr.  Jameson’s  goodness  and  the  killing  hatch 
he  opened  (and  he  pays  £500  a year  for  three  months' 
work),  we  have  si  bit  of  fish  then;  but  good-bye  to 
them  from  the  1st  of  May. 

7076.  So  that  this  rent  covers  the  spring  fishing?— 
Yes. 

7077.  Have  you  heard  any  suggestion  of  a combina- 
tion of  others  like  yourself  that  are  interested  in  the 
river  in  a common  way  to  protect  your  interests? — 
Well,  there  would  bo  no  good  in  that,  sir.  Whom 
would  we  have  to  fight? 

7078.  I don’t  mean,  to  protect  your  interests  against 
anybody,  but  to  combine  to  see  to  your  own  immediate 
interests  in  the  river? — Well,  I don’t  see  how  we 
could. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7079.  How  much  do  you  pay  towards  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  river? — Well,  from  the  way  my  lease  was 
drawn,  I pay  nothing. 

7080.  Thaji  is  a very  good  bargain  for  you? — Yes, 
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lli/i,  September,  1911.]  Mb.  Thomas  Stafford — continued. 


[Lismore. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

7081.  If  you  are  able  to  get  a yearly  rent  out  of 
the  river,  it  seems  reasonable  that  you  ought  to  con- 
tribute also  to  the  preservation  of  the  river? — All  right, 

Mr.  Green. 

7082.  Is  your  fishing  rated  for  poor-rate  purposes? — 
I pay  poor-rate  on  it,  a big  poor-rate  on  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7083.  Is  there  a poor-rate  on  your  fishing? — Yes,  it 
is  .£15,  and  it  was  not  more  than  that  when  I was 
getting  nearly  double  the  money. 

7084.  You  have  a large  river  frontage.  Are  there 
any  small  men  with  a good  river  frontage? — Yes,  there 

7085.  It  was  with  regard  to  that  that  the  question 
wus  put  by  Mr.  Caldcrwood,  that  in  the  case  of  small 
men  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  combine.  It 
would  not  be  worth  their  while  to  let  a little  bit,  but 
would  there  be  a possibility  of  all  of  them  combining 
to  let  to  some  man? — I think  that  they  would  be  very 
much  inclined. 

7086.  They  appreciate  the  value  of  the  fishing? — Yes. 

7087.  And  none  of  them  net  on  the  river? — Oh,  no. 

7088.  And  there  is  no  poaching  on  the  river  that 
you  know  of? — I don’t  think  so. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7089.  Is  the  trout  fishing  worth  anything? — Well,  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  Green. 

7090.  Do  you  know  anything  about  all  those  dace 
that  were  thrown  into  the  river? — No,  sir;  I know 
nothing  about  them. 

7091.  Tell  me  this.  I suppose  the  spring  fishing 
with  you  has  improved  since  Mr.  Jameson  put  off  the 
killing  hatch? — Well,  it  has.  I should  say  it  is  going 
up  more  than  going  back. 

7092.  And  you  notice  a distinct  improvement? — Oh, 
yes,  especially  for  the  last  two  years,  but  from  the  1st 
of  May  till  the  1st  of  August  we  have  no  salmon. 

7093.  That  is  the  time  the  killing  hatch  goes  on? — 

7094.  You  said  the  fishing  long  ago  was  much  better? 
—Yes. 

7095.  And  then  the  weir  was  fished  always? — Yes, 
but  it  appears  they  are  more  scientific  at  the  present 
day. 

7096.  How  do  you  account  for  it? — I couldn’t  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Caldenvood. 

7097.  With  regard  to  vour  valuation,  did  you  say  it 
was  £15  or  £50?— £50.  ' 


Mr.  James  Daly,  examined 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7098.  You  don’t  reside  here? — Very  seldom.  I keep 
a place  in  Ballyduff,  but  I reside  mostly  in  Cork. 

7099.  Are  you  a merchant  in  Cork? — Yes. 

7100.  And  you  have  taken  fishing  here? — I bought 
under  the  Land  Act  four  years  ago  the  townland  of 
Ballyduff,  and  the  others  I have  leased.  I do  that 
largely  to  bring  over  English  fishermen  who  would 
spend  money  in  the  place,  and  I have  leased  about 
three  miles,  both  sides  a mile  and  a half;  so  that  I 
have  in  all  about  three  miles  of  the  Blackwater. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7101.  Is  there  a hotel  where  they  can  stay? — No, 
but  I built  a house  to  keep  them  myself. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7102.  So  I take  it  you  get  a considerable  rent  for 
that  important  property? — I have  been  doing  badly 
every  year.  I lost  a great  deal  by  it.  This  year  I am 
doing  better.  There  are  some  people  coming  over  for  the 
good  of  their  health ; he  is  a gentleman  who  comes  here 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  whose  family  like  this 
cottage,  as  they  have  a lovely  view  of  the  Blackwater, 
and  if  the  Blackwater  was  in  a flourishing  state  it 
would  be  a mine  of  wealth.  It  extends  over  three 
counties,  and  both  sides  of  its  banks  would  be  a great 
source  of  wealth,  and  those  rod  fishermen  have  to  run 
away  out  of  the  country  because  they  have  nothing  to 
get  for  the  most  of  the  year. 

7103.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off? — 
To  what  everybody  attributes  it — the  high-class  nets, 
the  big  nets,  and  the  great  number  of  nets  there 
are  between  Youghal  and  Lismore.  There  are  83  of 
those  drift  nets,  with  the  newest  and  most  improved 
system  of  meshes ; 17  draft  nets,  19  snap  nets,  one  pole 
net,  3 stake  nets  or  stake  weirs,  and  one  box  or  crib 
weir.  These  are  worked  night  and  day.  Now,  25 
years  ago  they  only  worked  in  the  day  time,  but  they 
are  night  and  day  at  it  now. 

7104.  Then  you  think  that  is  the  chief  cause?- — 
They  have  the  lion’s  share. 

Mr.  Green. 

7105.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  work  night 
and  day— do  you  mean  that  drift  nets  didn’t  work 
night  and  day  25  years  ago? — So  I am  informed. 

7106  Didn’t  they  work  night  and  day  50  years  ago? 
— I am  informed  that  they  are  only  working  night  and 
day  for  25  years. 

7107.  Mr.  Drohan. — I never  heard  of  any  restriction 
from  the  time  they  were  established,  or  that  there  was 
any  restriction  at  all. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7108.  Wouldn’t  they  stop  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  ? 
— The  nets  stop  on  Saturday  till  Monday  on  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  Blackwater ; but  it  is  impossible  for  the 
salmon  to  get  past  Lismore  in  the  48  hours. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7109.  In  what  way  do  you  suggest  that  the  netting 
has  changed  in  the  last  50  years? — The  nets  are 
greatly  improved,  and  there  is  a better  market  for 
these  fish,  and  the  price  of  the  fish  has  gone  up,  and 
according  as  people  get  a higher  price  for  a thing 
they  go  in  for  a higher  means  of  capturing  it,  just 
like  a matter  of  business  of  any  kind. 

7110.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  less  netting  now 
than  there  was  50  years  ago? — There  might  be  less 
now,  but  there  is  a better  class  of  nets,  and  the 
thing  is  worked  up  closer,  and  it  is  gone  into  as  a 
way  of  living  much  more  now  than  it  was  then.  The 
markets  were  not  known  in  those  times,  and  people 
didn’t  take  such  an  interest  as  they  do  in  salmon 
fishing.  I could  see,  long  years  ago  when  I was  a boy, 
these  salmon  disporting  themselves  on  the  river  in 
great  numbers,  and  now  after  the  first  of  May  it  is  as 
rare  to  see  a salmon  as  a whale  in  the  Blackwater,  they 
are  so  scarce.  That  is  a great  pity,  because  it  is  a lovely 
river,  and  I believe  myself  (and  I own  two  sides  of  the 
river),  I am  advised  that  i can  net  fish  if  I care  to 
do  so,  and  I think  the  farmers  would  be  great  fools 
when  that  got  to  be  known  if  they  didn’t  join  together 
and  net-fish  their  own  part,  and  then  not  leave  a 
blessed  fish  for  anybody.  I think  there  6ho\ild  be  no 
netting  at  all  in  fresh  water,  and  that  the  fish  should 
be  caught  in  fresh  water  by  no  other  means  than  the 
rod  and  line. 

7111.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ? — 
Well,  I would  say  to  limit  the  length  of  those  drift 
nets. 

7112.  Has  not  that  been  done  already  by  a law  of 
the  Department? — Well,  I heard  Colonel  Simpson,  and 
he  has  been  more  in  the  way  of  it  than  I am.  He 
gave  an  explanation  of  their  fishing,  and  I know 
that  fish  that  get  up  past  Lismore  are  so  scratched 
and  torn  that  they  never  stop  till  they  get  up  to 
Careysville;  and  I am  told  that  the  salmon  when 
they  get  to  Careysville  can  with  great  difficulty  get 
further,  and  consequently  the  people  at  Careysville 
have  a monopoly  of  the  few  that  escape. 

7113.  When  they  get  up  that  far  they  show  signs 
of  rough  treatment  from  the  nets? — Anywhere  you  get 
them  they  show  the  scratches  of  the  net  if  they 
happen  to  be  caught;  but  they  go  on  there  because 
they  are  frightened,  and  the  bulk  of  them  go  on  to 
Careysville,  and  there  it  is  that  the  river  would 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
want  to  be  inquired  into  and  seen  to  by  disinterested 
parties  altogether,  because  the  people  above  that,  I 
think,  don’t  get  a fair  chance.  As  for  the  people 
below,  it  is  of  no  use  to  them,  and  the  river  gets  the 
name  of  being  a good  river  because  they  get  a few 
fish  there,  a few  scratched  and  torn  soldiers  that 
run  along,  for  there  will  be  some  escaping  out  of 
every  war. 

7114.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? — 
I would  be  for  abolishing  those  drift  nets  altogether, 
and  they  shouldn’t  be  allowed  on  the  tidal  waters  of 
any  river. 

7115.  You  don’t  consider  the  enormous  interests  in 
the  fishing  on  the  tidal  waters  What  do  you  think 
these  people  would  say  to  that? — I think  there  would 
be  plenty  of  fish  for  everybody  if  they  only  got  them 
in  other  ways. 

7116.  How  would  they  ? — They  have  plenty  of  other 
nets.  There  are  snap  nets,  pole  nets,  stake  weirs,  box 
and  crib  weirs,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  catching 
them. 

7117.  Then  your  remedy  is  very  drastic.  You  would 
abolish  all  netting  in  fresh  waters,  and  in  tidal 
waters  you  would  abolish  drift  nets? — I would.  In 
several  rivers  already  drift  net  fishing  is  abolished, 
and  everywhere  that  that  is  done  the  river  is  very 
good.  For  instance,  on  the  lovely  Lee,  plenty  of 
gentlemen  are  fishing  in  every  inch  of  it,  and 
the  Blackwater  is  there  and  nobody  wants  it,  and 
the  very  name  of  the  Blackwater  stinks. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7118.  Has  there  been  any  application  made  to  the 
Fishery  Department  to  stop  netting  in  the  fresh  water 
up  the  river? — I never  heard  of  any,  but  I make  it 
myself  at  present.  I laid  out  £800  in  building  a nice 
cottage,  and  I would  like  to  see  those  gentlemen 
coming  over  from  England  and  buying  horses,  and 
employing  people  and  spending  money.  They  don’t 
come  over  to  make  money,  and  I suppose  every"  salmon 
costs  them  £10,  and  I think  they  would  be  glad  to 
pay  more  if  they  could  get  salmon. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7119.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  take  action  unless  there  is  a petition  ? — 
They  never  took  action  any  time  I asked  them.  There 
are  some  of  those  Departments  in  Dublin  and  they 
didn’t  do  anything  for  me. 

Mr.  Green. 

, 7120.  That  is  not  the  way.  We  get  lots  of  applica- 
tions from  private  individuals  to  make  by-laws  and 
rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  benefit.  That  is 
not  sufficient.  If  we  get  a memorial  signed  bv  five 
or  six,  or  any  number  that  you  like,  that  will'  show 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

that  the  thing  is  of  general  interest  (and  it  is  not 
always  difficult  to  get  up  a memorial),  and  if  such  a 
memorial  asks  us  to  prohibit  netting  in  the  fresh 
water  portion  of  the  river,  or  from  any  point  on  it, 
that  becomes  a matter  for  consideration,  and  what 
we  would  do  would  be  to  send  it  to  the  Board  of 
Conservators,  and  ask  their  opinion  on  it ; and  some- 
times we  take  their  opinion  and  sometimes  we  don’t. 
But  there  is  a way  of  doing  the  tiling,  and  we  want 
to  be  put  in  motion.  We  could  not  possibly  go  and 
hold  an  inquiry,  and  put  a lot  of  people  to  expense, 
merely  on  getting  a memorial  from  a single  individual. 
We  do  get  applications  of  this  kind  from  people  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  tell  them  that 
if  they  can  show'  us  that  this  is  generally  desired  in 
the  district,  or  something  of  that  sort,  we  will  act; 
and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  we  have  not  con- 
sidered the  matter  at  all  with  regard  to  the  Black- 
w'ater? — Well,  I think  we  are  very  sleepy  here.  They 
are  very  sleepy,  the  lot  of  them.  They  don’t  look 
after  the  river  as  they  should  do.  That  is  my  opinion. 
They  let  everything  come  from  Providence. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7121.  Can’t  you  go  up  and  dowui  the  river  and 
preach  to  them  ? — I have  a lot  of  business  on  hands. 
There  is  another  matter  on  it  that  concerns  us  very 
much.  I have  the  honour  of  being  near  Colonel 
Simpson’s,  and  I thought  it  was  the  law,  as  it  is 
in  Scotland,  that  as  long  as  you  have  your  back  to 
your  own  bank  you  can  throw  your  line  as  far 
as  you  like ; but  I think  a man  should  not  go 
farther  than  the  centre  of  the  river  when  be  casts 
his  line.  I had  one  of  my  fishermen  fishing  there 
prosecuted  a few  months  ago  for  throwing  his  line 
more  than  half  u'ay  across  the  river,  and  he  got 
convicted,  and  I thought  it  was  very  hard  lines,  and 
no  river  could  be  fished  if  that  law  was  carried’  out. 
If  a man  is  to  be  prosecuted,  for  chancing  to  throw 
his  line  beyond  the  centre  of  the  river  you  would  want 
to  have  a special  court  every  other  day  for  throwing 
a line  more  than  halfway  across  the  river.  The  thin® 
should  work  amicably. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7122.  I am  told  it  is  only  a local  law'  that  prevails 
with  respect  to  the  river  Tw'eed,  and  it  is  not  all 
over  Scotland. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7123.  It  is  a quite  impossible  law,  but  I don’t  think 
we  should  be  asked  to  go  into  local  questions.  If  it 
is  not  settled  you  will  have  nothing  but  courts  here 
shortly  to  attend  to  it,  for  it  will  lead  to  disputes. 

7124.  Witness. — I give  a return  of  the  number 
of  fish  sent  up  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway.  [Return  handed  in.] 


Mr.  John  Ci 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7125.  Are  you  a tenant  purchaser  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7126.  When  did  you  purchase? — Four  years  ago. 

7127.  Who  was  your  landlord  ? — Beamish  and 
Fenrick.  I am  under  the  same  landlord  as  Mr. 
Stafford. 

7128.  Had  you  the  fishing  before  you  purchased, 
or  did  you  acquire  it  ? — I had  it  before. 

7129.  Then  I think  you  must  have  held  under  a 
lease? — Under  a lease  for  lives,  just  the  same  as 
Mr.  Stafford. 

7130.  Lives  renewable  for  ever,  not  a fee-farm 
grant  ? — Yes. 

7131.  And  the  fishing  passed  to  you  under  that? 

Yes,  it  passed  to  me. 

• How'  long  did  you  hold  it;  I suppose  you  got 

it  from  your  father?— Yes,  sir,  something  about  20 
years. 

7133.  And  I suppose  you  used  it  the  same  way  in 
your  time  as  it  was  used  in  your  father’s  time?— Yes, 
the  very  same. 

7134.  How  was  it  used? — It  was  let  to  these  gentle- 
men coming  across. 


leman,  examined. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7135.  To  anglers? — To  anglers. 

7136.  Gentlemen  coming  from  England  I suppose? — 
From  England. 

7137 . What  is  the  size  of  the  frontage  ? — Less  than 
half-a-mile. 

7138.  Do  you  remember  what  used  to  be  got  for  it 
in  your  father’s  time? — Well,  I remember  his  having 
got  £50  for  it. 

7139.  And  since  you  have  come  in  have  you  got 
more  than  that  or  less  ? — Sometimes  £15  less. 

7140.  Well,  is  the  fishing  getting  better  or  getting 
worse? — Well,  the  fishing  has  improved  for  the  past 
few  years,  the  spring  fishing  only. 

7141.  Yes,  but  the  spring  fishing  lias  improved? — 
The  spring  fishing  has  improved  for  the  last  feu- 
years;  that  is  through  Mr.  Jameson,  I think. 

7142.  You  attribute  that  to  what  Mr.  Jameson  has 
done  ? — Exactly. 

7143.  But  as  regards  the  summer  fishing,  from  the 
1st  of  May  ? — The  summer  fishing  is  very  bad ; in 
fact  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  fish. 
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1 1th  September,  1911.]  Mu.  John  Coleman — continued.  [Lismobe. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7144.  Have  you  let  this  year? — I have. 

7145.  To  whom? — To  Mr.  Logan,  the  member  for 
Market  Harboro’. 

7146.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  been  successful 
or  not  this  year? — Well,  he  has  had  very  good  spring 
fishing. 

7147.  Do  you  know  how  many  fish  he  would  get  in 
a good  day? — I don’t  know  how  many  he  would  get. 
I live  some  distance  away,  and  I have  a lot  of  business 
to  do,  and  I am  very  seldom  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

7148.  And  I suppose  you  haven’t  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  what  is  doing  mischief  to  the  summer  fishing  ? — 
The  gentlemen  and  everybody  hero  complain  of  it,  and 
every  man  I let  it  to  has  complained  of  the  Lismoro 
weir  as  being  the  only  principal  obstacle  to  the  fishing 
of  the  river. 

714-9.  Are  there  any  small  tenants  about  holding 
any  large  river  frontage? — Well,  there  is  one  close  to 
me  that  has  about  200  yards  at  the  very  outside  of  it. 

7150.  Are  there  many  of  the  small  men  about? — 
There  are  not  many  men. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7150.  Do  their  holdings  adjoin  one  another? — They 
adjoin  one  another. 

7152.  What  do  they  do  with  their  fishing;  do  they 
combine  to  let  it  to  one  man? — One  is  let  to  a Waterford 
country  gentleman,  and  the  other  fishing  to  Mr.  Logan 
also ; 200  yards  of  fishing.  , 

7153.  Is  there  anybody  else  there  who  has  got  fishing 
let?— No,  sir. 

7154.  In  the  summer  the  fishing  is  unlet,  is  it? — It 
is  all  in  one  fishing. 

7155.  What  is  the  size  of  the  river  frontage? — 
About  400  yards. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7156.  Is  there  any  stand  on  it? — There  is  not  much 
fishing  on  it. 

7157.  Colonel  Simpson. — If  your  lordship  would  like 
evidence  of  the  dace  that  got  into  the  river  there  is 
a fisherman  in  Court  named  O’Brien  that  could  tell 
you  about  that. 


Mu.  John  O’Bbien,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7158.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes. 

7159.  Is  that  your  principal  occupation? — Yes,  sir. 

7160.  Have  you  any  other  occupation? — No,  sir. 

7161.  Where  do  you  fish? — I am  a fisherman  at 
Macollop.  For  30  years  I am  a professional  fisherman 
there  at  Dr.  Drew’s,  Macollop  Castle. 

7162.  Well,  as  this  is  your  only  occupation,  you  ought 
to  be  a valuable  witness.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
river  is  getting  better  or  worse  ? — Well,  it  has  improved 
for  the  last  three  years.  It  has  improved  in  the 
spring  fishing. 

7163.  What  about  the  summer  fishing  ? — Well,  I got 
eight  salmon  since  the  1st  of  May,  on  three  miles  of 
fishing  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  I got  eight  since 
the  1st  of  last  May  where  I got  108  for  the  first  three 
months. 

7164.  Now,  do  you  think  it  a good  trout  river  ? — Oh, 
yes,  it  is  a good  trout  river,  but  it  hasn’t  much  interest 
to  any  gentleman  that  comes.  They  generally  come 
for  salmon  fishing. 

7165.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  dace? — Oh,  yes. 

7166.  Are  there  any  dace  in  this  river? — Yes.  Mr. 
Logan’s  secretary  was  the  first  that  brought  them  over 
to  me.  He  put  them  out  in  the  river. 

7167.  Were  you  the  man  that  upset  the  can? — No. 
There  was  a big  flood  came,  and  he  had  two  tins, 
and  the  flood  swept  away  the  tins,  and  the  summer 
after  he  got  the  two  tins  about  a mile  and  a half  fur- 
ther down,  and  they  were  open.  Two  years  after 
I saw  some  little  fish  in  the  river  and  I thought  it 
very  strange;  and  now  the  river  is  swarming  with 
them. 

7168.  But  they  are  foreign  fish,  and  I wonder  they 
have  not  died  out? — But  they  are  doing  no  damage, 
excepting  that  the  trout  feed  on  them  and  they  don’t 
rise. 

7169.  Sinoe  that  the  trout  don’t  rise? — They  don’t 
rise  very  well;  and  they  feed  on  them. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7170.  How  big  have  they  grown  ? — Six  or  seven 
inches  long. 

7171.  About  the  size  of  a herring? — No,  not  as  b'g 
as  a herring.  If  they  are  half  a pound  it  is  the 
biggest  of  them. 

7172.  Has  anyone  tried  trolling  for  trout  with  the 
dace — has  that  been  tried? — No,  that  has  never  been 
tried. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7173.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  salmon? — Witness 
— In  the  spring  fishing? 

7174.  Yes? — Well,  about  15  lbs.  is  the  average  this 
spring. 

7175.  And  they  go  up,  I suppose,  to  30? — The 
biggest  was  34  lbs.,  and  the  smallest,  I think,  44  lbs- 
or  5 lbs. 


Mr.  Culdcrwood. 

7176.  During  the  spring? — Yes,  44  lbs.  The  salmon 
run  larger  in  this  river  for  the  past  8 or  10  years 
than  they  used  in  my  young  days  fishing.  The  spring 
fish  have  a larger  run  and  bigger  weight. 

7177.  Do  you  know  of  any  fish  of  eight  or  nine  pounds 
in  the  spring  ? — Well,  we  cto.  The  number  of  fish  that 
we  got  this  spring  was  108,  and  I think  there  were 
certainly  15  of  those  fish  that  were  torn  with  nets  and 
had  the  marks  of  the  nets. 

7178.  Any  peal? — No  peal  come  at  all.  All  the  peal 
are  killed  down  here  now,  sir. 

7179.  Used  you  to  get  them? — Sixty  peal  would  be 
got,  and  we  used  to  average  100  for  June  and  July, 
and  now  we  have  only  got  eight  fish  since  1st  of  May, 
and  I think  I saw  three  this  year  down  at  Macollop. 

Mr.  Green. 

7180.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  good  peal  fishing  ? 
— Oh,  we  haven’t  had  good  peal  fishing  for  the  past 
8 or  10  years — perhaps  15  years. 

7181.  Was  it  good  20  years  ago? — Oh,  it  was  very 
good  then,  sir. 

7182.  Now,  20  years  ago,  what  difference  was  there 
in  the  netting  from  what  there  is  now? — Well,  20 
years  ago  I had  great  experience  of  that,  for  I did  a 
bit  of  ferreting  in  winter  and  I had  to  get  fishing 
nets  to  make  right  nets  of  them,  and  the  twine  was 
double  as  thick  as  it  is  now.  It  is  very  fine  twine  now, 
and  it  would  take  half  an  hour  to  make  a haul.  Both 
the  drift  nets  and  the  others  are  all  made  of  finer 
twine. 

7183.  That  is  the  only  difference  that  you  can  think 
of,  that  they  use  finer  thread  ? — And  they  work  harder 
now ; and  at  that  time  the  King’s  Gap  at  Lismore 
was  nearly  in  the  level  above  and  below,  and  the  peal 
used  to  come  up  through  the  gap,  and  now  there  is  a 
big  hole  below,  a deep  pool,  and  the  fish  go  into  the 
killing  hatch.  The  river  wouldn’t  be  worth  sixpence 
only  for  Mr.  Jameson. 

Mr.  Culderwood. 

7184.  How  long  has  that  King’s  Gap  been  there? — I 

7185.  Colonel  Simpson. — About  35  years.  Witness. 
— You  see  it  getting  deeper  every  year,  and  the  fish 
won’t  face  the  fall. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7186.  Is  your  fishing  above  Lismore? — Yes,  about 
eight  miles  above  Lismore. 

7187.  Colonel  Simpson. — I think  it  right  to  tell 
you,  my  lord,  that  the  King’s  Gap  there  was  given 
a certificate  by  the  Fishery  Commissioners  for  its 
perfect  construction.  That  turned  out  in  a recent 
case  in  which  the  Duke  was  prosecuted  for  illegal  fish- 
ing. Witness'. — It  is  another  great  improvement  of 
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llfA  September,  1911.]  Mr.  John  O’Brien — continued.  [Lismorb. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

the  river,  the  big  amount  of  spring  fish  that  go 
through  the  killing  hatch  at  Lismore.  A tremendous 
lot  of  those  fish  go  up  and  spawn.  The  April  season 
has  got  better  for  the  last  two  or  three  years ; and  so 
the  salmon  fishing  is  getting  better;  for  what  they 
breed  here  is  only  a drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  they 
breed  up  the  river. 

Mr.  Green. 

7188.  Do  any  of  the  anglers  contribute  to  Mr.  Jame- 
son’s expenses'? — No,  sir.  They  did  at  one  time,  and 
I don’t  think  he  takes  any  now  from  us. 

7189.  They  are  all  deriving  a benefit,  and  he  is  paying 
for  it? — Yes,  but  he  is  paying  for  his  own  sport;  and 
of  course  he  would  have  no  fish,  and  I think  he  pays 
•£500  for  the  first  four  months  at  Careysville. 

7190.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
want  of  co-operation  there? — I don’t  know  about  that, 
sir.  Mr.  Jameson  may  be  thanked  for  the  Black- 
water  at  the  present  time.  Only  for  Mr.  Jameson  no 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

gentleman  would  come  to  fish  it.  I heard  some  people 
talking  of  making  him  a present  of  a cup. 

7191.  If  Mr.  Jameson  went  away? — If  he  left  to- 
morrow, and  if  the  Duke  refused  to  sell  the  hatch  to 
him. 

7192.  Do  you  think  that  the  buying  off  of  the  killing 
hatch  should  be  placed  on  wider  foundations  than  to  be 
trusting  to  one  man? — Yes. 

7193.  Colonel  Simpson. — It  should  have  been  done, 
and  I have  been  urging  it  for  years  and  could  not  get 
the  riparian  owners  to  pull  together.  I suggested  that 
the  money  should  be  raised  by  a public  subscription, 
according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  fishery  held  by 
each  riparian  owner. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7194.  Nobody  will  pay  when  they  get  somebody  else 
to  pay  for  them.  When  that  person  ceases  to  pay, 
then  the  others  pay.  Witness — Sure  Mr.  Jameson 
might  do  it  himself  only  for  the  Budget. 


Mu.  Thomas  Sullivan,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7195.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes. 

7196.  Where  do  you  work? — At  Ballvduff,  Mr.  Daly's. 

7197.  How  long  have  you  been  at  this  work? — 
About  20  years. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7198.  You  began  very  small? — Very  small,  something 
about  three  years  old. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7199.  Is  the  fishing  better  or  worse? — Well , it  is 
increasing  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  the  spring. 

7200.  The  spring  fishing  is  getting  better? — Yes. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

7201.  And  the  summer  fishing  is  getting  worse? — 
Getting  worse. 

7202.  Have  you  noticed  anything  about  the  fish  that 
have  been  taken  like  marks  of  nets  on  them? — Oh,  yes, 
nearly  every  fish  we  catch  bears  the  marks  of  the 
nets  on  them  and  the  blood  round  it. 

7203.  Marks  of  drift  nets? — Marks  of  drift  nets. 

7204.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  the  other 
witnesses  have  told  us? — No. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7205.  Do  you  support  the  statement  about  the  peal? 
— Oh.  yes. 


Mu.  J.  E.  Pen 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7206.  Well,  Mr.  Penrose? — One  or  two  witnesses  have 
said  the  spring  fishing  was  getting  better,  and  they 
wished  it  to  be  inferred  that  when  the  killing  hatch  was 
shut  down  the  fishing  became  a valueless  one.  But  this  is 
an  exceptional  summer,  and  the  fish  are  not  likely  to 
run,  and  that  may  account  for  it  to  a certain  extent.  I 
don’t  agree  that  the  opening  of  the  hatch  has  the 
slightest  effect  at  all  on  it,  and  I don’t  think  that  the 
bad  peal  fishiug  is  altogether  due  to  the  hatch,  because 
our  own  take  of  peal  has  been  bad;  but  I can  give  you 
some  statistics  of  that,  and  I might  give  you  some 
evidence  at  Mallow. 

The  Committ 


jse,  examined. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7207.  Last  year  was  a very  dry  year? — Yes,  the 
summer  was  very  dry.  We  keep  a sort  of  check  of 
the  height  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7208.  We  should  like  to  have  that,  or  an  extract 
from  it  — Yes. 

: adjourned. 


SIXTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

TUESDAY,  12th  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 
AT  10  A.M. 

At  the  Town  Hall,  Mallow. 


Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy, 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn, 


present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ross  (in  the  chair). 

s.l.,  ll.d. , c.v.o.  | Mu.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.u.s.i;. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Longfield,  d.l.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7209.  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  Lismore  Board 
of  Conservators? — Yes. 

7210.  And  what  rivers  are  you  acquainted  with,  that 
you  will  give  us  evidence  about?— I have  been  all  my 
life  on  the  Blackwater. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

7211.  And  you  have  been  a fisherman  since  you  were 
a boy? — Since  I was  old  enough. 

7212.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  river? — Yes. 
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Mb.  R.  E.  Longfield,  d.l. — continued. 


Mr.  Justice  lloss — continued. 

7213.  Now,  Mr.  Lougfield,  what  part  of  the  river  iu 
particular  can  you  give  us  information  about? — I know 
most  of  the  river,  from  Clondulane,  all  the  way  up. 

7214.  The  whole  way? — Well,  pretty  nearly.  I know 
a little  of  the  whole  of  the  river,  but,  of  course,  I 
know  most  of  the  part  where  I live.  I know  something 
of  the  river  and  the  tributaries. 

7215.  Now,  do  you  look  on  it  as  a first-class  fishing 
river? — Certainly.  I suppose  the  fishing  at  Clondulane, 
and  the  spring  fishing  at  Careysville  are  the  best  in 
the  Kingdom. 

7216.  The  best  iu  the  Kingdom? — I believe  so. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7217.  Is  Clondulane  so  good  as  all  that — is  it  as  good 
above  Careysville? — It  used  to  be  at  one  time.  It  was 
very  good  above  Careysville.  It  was  very  good  indeed 
at  Convamorc,  Lord  Listowel’s,  but,  until  this  year, 
for  a good  many  years,  it  has  been  poor.  For  some 
reason  that  I can't  understand,  we  have  had  no  stock 
of  fish  above  Fermoy  till  the  first  week  iu  May,  until 
this  season.  I can’t  understand  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7218.  You  can't  assign  any  reason  for  that? — No, 
unless  that  it  is  the  netting  at  Lismore. 

7219.  Do  you  think  the  fishing  is  improving  or 
deteriorating  of  late  years  (you  can  give  us  evidence, 
I suppose,  for  50  years)? — It  has  fluctuated  very,  very- 
much.  When  I was  a boy  there  was  no  fishing  at  all, 
and  then  an  Act,  in  which  my  cousin,  Robert  Longfield, 
was  interested,  was  passed,  I think  in  1863  or  1865, 
and  then  the  fishing  became  very  good.  And  then  it 
went  off  again. 

7220.  What  was  contained  in  the  Act  that  made 
the  fishing  good? — It  did  away  with  a lot  of  nets  and 
fixed  engines. 

7221.  Well,  after  that  Act  was  passed  the  fishing 
revived? — After  that  it  revived  very  much.  Then  it 
went  down  again.  I believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
fishing  has  improved ; I believe  that  the  capture  in  the 
tide-way  has,  on  the  whole,  improved. 

7222.  In  the  tide -way? — I believe  so. 

7223.  You  don’t  know  much  about  the  tide-wav? — 
No,  I don’t,  except  from  books. 

7224.  As  regards  angling,  it  has  fallen  off  for  the 
last  few  years? — It  has  been  very  poor  till  this  year. 

7225.  And  does  this  appear  to  be  an  exceptional 
year? — Quite  exceptional. 

7226.  You  can’t  account  for  it? — No. 

7227.  Has  the  summer  fishing  this  year  been  ex- 
ceptional?— Oh,  no.  Of  course  it  has  been  a very  dry 
season,  and  when  the  dry  weather  set  in  the  fishing 
became  bad. 

7228.  Then,  you  only  mean  the  spring  fishing? — We 
don’t  get  many  early  fish.  Wc  don't  get  them  till, 
perhaps,  the  end  of  March.  Then  they  begin  to  come 
in  a good  year,  but  when  the  fine  weather  set  in  this 
year,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  of  course  the 
fishing  ceased. 

Dr..  Mahaffxj. 

7229.  You  had  six  weeks  of  fishing  here? — Yes,  we 
had. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7230.  Are  there  good  stands  opposite  your  own  place? 
— Yes,  pretty  good. 

7231.  What  would  you  get  in  a good  day — what 
would  be  the  best? — This  year,  one  day  I got  five  fish, 
but  that  was  not  on  my  own  waters,  but  on  water  that 
I rent. 

7232.  What  size  are  the  fish  as  a rule? — I think  those 
fish  were,  two  or  three  of  them,  10  and  12  pounds, 
and  one  21  pounds,  or  something  like  that.  There  is 
first  a run  of  big  20-pounders  and  over  20-pounders, 
early. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7233.  Did  you  ever  get  one  of  30  pounds  up  here? — I 
once  got  one  36  pounds. 

7234.  It  is  rather  rare  to  get  them  that  size? — Not 
very  often  up  here.  I think  several  have  been  caught 
at  Careysville. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7235.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  riparian  owner- 
ship. How  many  miles  of  river  frontage  have  you, 
Mr.  Longfield? — I suppose  about  three.  It  is  not  all 
good  fishing. 

7236.  Have  you  two  sides  of  the  river? — No. 

7237.  Only  one  side? — Only  one. 

7238.  Who  is  opposite  you? — There  are  different 
people. 

7239.  Proprietors  or  tenant  farmers  who  have  bought 
out? — Both,  I think. 

7240.  Do  you  know  cases  in  which  there  is  quarrelling 
over  the  middle  point? — Well,  in  one  case,  opposite 
Longueville,  I took  the  other  side. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7241.  The  fishing  on  the  other  side  could  interfere 
with  you? — It  could,  yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7242.  You  never  experienced  much  difficulty  about 
it? — No,  not  after  renting  the  other  side. 

7243.  No  difficulty  except  at  that  place? — Well,  there 
is  one  place  where  my  side  is  fished  from  the  other 
side,  but,  so  far,  I have  done  nothing  about  it. 

7244.  Now,  has  there  been  much  tenant-purchase 
under  the  Land  Acts? — Oh,  yes,  a good  deal. 

7245.  Along  the  river? — Yes. 

7246.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  that  has  taken 
place  on  the  river  since  that  came  into  effect? — No. 
It  costs  more  now  to  fish,  because  if  you  take  the  fish- 
ing in  a lot  of  little  bits  it  becomes  more  expensive 
than  if  you  could  take  it  from  a landlord  who  would, 
perhaps,  have  several  farms. 

7247.  Do  those  tenants  who  have  bought  out  under 
the  Land  Act  combine  together  to  let  their  fishings  to 
some  angler? — I don’t  think  they  combine.  They  let 
it.  You  may  take  it. 

7248.  Each  man  gets  a separate  rent? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

7249.  Now,  is  there  any  poaching?  Witness — Of 
spawning  fish. 

7250.  Yes? — Oh,  yes,  there  is  some,  but  I don’t  think 
there  is  anything  like  what  there  used  to  be. 

7251.  You  think  it  is  getting  less? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7252.  There  are  less  people? — Less  people,  and  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  a very  good  inspector. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7253.  Yes,  you  have  an  excellent  inspector.  Do  you 
think  you  have  got  enough  of  men  working  under  him? 
— Well,  I suppose,  very  nearly.  But  it  is  very  hard, 
in  some  of  the  out-of-the-way  wild  places,  for  any  man 
to  protect  the  fish:  and  nowadays  people  all  have 
revolvers,  and  I don’t  think  the  water  bailiffs  will  be 
much  more  venturesome  than  they  have  been. 

7254.  It  is  very  dangerous? — It  might  be;  yes. 

7255.  There  has  not  been  any  loss  of  life? — No,  not 
iu  fishing,  not  that  I know  of,  but  I think  the 
fact  of  there  being  a lot  of  revolvers  in  the  country  is 
rather  awkward. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7256.  There  was  always  poaching  up  there  in  the 
old  days? — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7257.  We  heard  yesterday  that  they  get  all  the 
assistance  that  people  could  reasonably  expect  from 
the  police? — The  police  have  done  a great  deal  in  this 
district,  but  I think,  on  the  whole,  they  might  do  more. 
I don’t  say  here,  but,  generally  speaking,  I think  they 
might  do  more.  I think  the  carrying  out  of  the  Fishery 
Laws  is  generally  put  behind  any  other  business.  I 
think  they  often  might  do  more. 

7258.  We  have  heard  that  the  fines,  that  were  for- 
merly given  to  the  individual  policemen  who  had  to 
engage  in  this  hard  work  (it  is  night  work,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing) — under  the  present  regulations  go 
into  the  Constabulary  Fund? — Yes. 
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[Mallow. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7259.  Do  you  think  that  a salutary  change  could  be 
made  by  rewarding  the  police  individually? — Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  better. 

7260.  You  are  in  favour  of  that? — Yes,  I think  so. 

7261.  Now,  as  to  your  Board  of  Conservators,  do  they 
attend  regularly? — Pretty  well.  They  don’t  attend  at 
Fermoy.  They  attend  pretty  well  here. 

7262.  How  many  are  there,  ex-officio  and  others? — 
There  are  six  elected  above  and  six  elected  below.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  how  many  ex-officio  members  there 
are.  There  are  not  many. 

7263.  In  some  places  where  we  have  been  the  Boards 
seemed  to  be  very  unsatisfactory;  but,  about  your 
Board  here,  have  you  any  complaint  to  make? — No,  I 
think  not. 

7264.  Can  you  suggest  any  change  that  you  think 
would  result  in  a more  satisfactory  governing  body  ? — 1 
don’t  think  so.  Some  of  the  changes  that  I have  seen 
suggested  would  be  very  much  for  the  worse. 

7265.  Is  there  a conflict  of  interests  between  the  rod 
fishers  and  the  net  fishers  here? — Oh,  we  get  on  very 
well. 

7266.  Aud  is  there  not  a good  deal  of  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  the  fisliei's  down  the  estuary? — I don’t 
go  down  to  Youghal. 

7267.  But,  how  are  they  represented  on  your  Board? 
— Oh,  there  are  net  men,  and  I think  they  are,  most 
of  them,  good  men. 

7268.  You  find  them  very  reasonable? — Oh,  I think  so. 

Mr.  Green. 

7269.  Your  Board  sits  in  different  places  to  accom- 
modate these  different  people?— Yes;  wc  sit  at  Youghal. 
Lismore,  Fermoy  aud  Mallow,  in  turn,  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  every  month. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7282.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I haven't 
the  least  notion. 

7288.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  dace  being  in  the 
river? — No. 

7284.  You  would  know  dace? — I caught  them  when 
I was  a little  boy  at  Eton.  I used  to  catch  dace  then, 
but  I haven’t  seen  one  since. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7285.  There  are  dace  all  over  England,  but  not  in 
Ireland? — I didn’t  know  that  there  were  any  dace  in 
the  river. 

7286.  They  appear  to  have  got  in  by  mistake? — I 
shouldn’t  have  thought  they  could  do  much  harm  if 
they  were  there. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7287.  The  trout  feed  on  them,  and  so  the  trout  won’t 
rise. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7288.  That  is  the  assertion. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7289.  You  haven’t  seen  anything  of  that? — No;  but 
you  have  got  minnows  in  the  river,  and  I think 
minnows  improve  the  quality  of  the  trout. 

7290.  You  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  the  trout 
fishing  is  rather  bad  ? — It  is  very  bad.  They  never 
take  well  here,  but  this  year  it  has  been  specially  bad. 
Of  course  there  are  a good  many  pike  in  the  river. 

7291.  Has  any  systematic  effort  been  made  to  remove 
the  pike  during, the  pike  spawning  season? — No,  not 
exactly;  no  systematic  effort,  but  we  encourage  people 
to  fish  for  them  at  any  time. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7270.  And,  except  at  Fermoy,  the  attendance  is 
always  fair? — Fairly  good. 

7271.  And  they  take  an  interest  in  their  business? — 
Yes. 

7272.  And  they  understand  their  business? — I think 
they  should. 

7273.  And  they  appoint  good  men.  Their  head  man 
is  admirable?— Yes. 

7274.  Now,  have  you  noticed  any  improvement  since 
the  hatchery? — Well,  I can’t  say  I have;  because  I 
told  you  just  now  that  up  to  this  year  wc  had  so  very, 
very  few  fish  till  May.  We  have  started  two  hatch- 
eries. We  have  got  one  here  in  Mallow,  and 
we  catch  the  spawning  fish  about  12  miles  up  the  river 
near  Banteer.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  our 
hatchery  will  be  very  much  more  valuable  than  the 
Lismore  hatchery,  because  I hold— of  course  it  can't 
be  proved,  but  I hold  that  the  spring  fish  arc  the  most 
valuable  spawners,  and  that  they  produce  spring  fish ; 
and  I think  it  is  very  possible  and  probable  that 
autumn  fish  only  produce  autumn  fish,  and  arc  com- 
paratively worthless.  The  fry  that  we  get  up  there 

, mr  fish  taken  at  Mallow  are  hatched  out  earlier  than 
the  Lismore  fish. 

7275.  But,  have  you  any  evidence  to  support  that 
— Well,  fortes  crcantur  fortibus  ct  bonis. 

(2/6.  At  present  it  is  only  a theory,  but  you  can’t 
prove  it.  You  can  prove  it  in  a negative  sort  of  way. 
there  are  large  rivers  that  never  have  spring  fish, 
there  the  fish  run  up  in  autumn,  and  never  produce 
a spring  fish. 

7277.  Of  course  you  have  got  a way  of  measuring  the 
ova  How  many  ova  do  you  turn  out  in  the  year?— I 
think  about  a million. 

IVr-n'  m,ut  is°nly  iust  sti,rfced  ?— One  year  now. 

, ^en,  of  course,  you  will  not  know  anything 

about  that  for  four  years? — No. 

7280.  That  is  the  usual  time? — Yes. 

» regards  trout  asking,  do  jou  consider 
the  trout  fishing  on  tins  river  important?— I think  it 
gives  amusement  to  a great  number  of  people,  and  it 

not  usually  preserved.  I know  one  tenant-purchaser 
who,  1 believe,  prevents  people  trout-fishing  but  I 
have  never  prevented  them  trout-fishing  in  the  Black- 
.Tlle  trout-fishing  this  year,  I mfy  mention,  has 
been  extiemely  bad,  but  I don’t  know  why. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7292.  That  is  not  the  way  to  keep  them  down? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7293.  Have  you  any  other  enemies  to  the  fish,  such 
as  eormorauts? — There  are  cormorants  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  otters. 

7294.  Do  you  pay  a shilling  a head  for  the  cor- 
morants?— I think  we  do.  I think  we  gave  up  paying 
for  otters.  I think  we  give  it  for  cormorants  now. 

7295.  I suppose  there  are  not  many  otters?— Oh, 
yes,  there  are  some  otters. 

7296.  The  cormorant  is  the  worst?— Some  say  the 
cormorant  can  eat  a great  number  of  eels,  and  that 
the  eels  eat  the  spawn,  but  I don’t  think  that  you 
can  get  rid  of  the  eels. 

7297.  Well,  now,  tell  me  about  the  finances  of  your 
Board.  Have  you  enough  money? — Oh,  we  should 
always  like  more. 

7298.  How  much  more? — Well,  we  have  been  spend- 
ing money  on  the  hatchery  and  on  a trap  to  catch 
the  spawning  fish  on  the  weir  up  above  Banteer,  and 
I thi.nk  if  we  had  more  money  we  might  put  on  more 
men  and  do  a good  deal  more. 

7299.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  how  you 
think  the  money  could  be  raised;  for  instance,  do  you 
think  anything  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  raising 
the  licences?  Witness — Rod  licences? 

7300.  Yes? — I don’t  know.  A great  many  of  the 
people  that  take  out  rod  licences  kill  very  few  fish. 
Something  might  be  put  on  to  the  nets  possibly. 

7301.  We  have  heard  some  evidence  on  that.  And 
I suppose  you  haven't  much  to  tell  us  about  the  nets? — 
Oh,  no,  I don’t  know  much  about  the  nets. 

7302.  But,  with  regard  to  the  rod  licences,  do  you 
think  the  present  system  satisfactory  under  which  a 
man  taking  out  a rod  licence  by  paying  £1  is  able  to 
fish  anywhere,  or  do  you  not  think  that  some  portion 
of  that  should  be  paid  to  the  local  body? — I think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  if  you  could  get  people  to  take 
out  licences  for  the  district.  I think  that  would  be 
better. 

/308.  But,  apart  from  that,  has  anything  occurred 
to  you  on  which  you  might  make  a suggestion  to  this 
Committee  for  us  to  take  into  consideration  before  we 
draw  up  our  report? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  danger 
of  netting  on  this  river  by  the  new  proprietors,  but  I 
think  on  a good  many  rivers  there  is. 
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12 th  September,  1911.] 


Mr.  R.  E.  Longfield,  d.l. — continued. 


[Mallow. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7304.  What  is  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it  here, 
supposing  that  there  are  two  men  with  riparian  owner- 
ship on  opposite  banks? — They  get  very  good  rents  for 
their  fishing. 

7305.  Is  that  spring  fishing  ? — Yes.  The  summer  fish- 
ing is  no  good.  But  that  is  possible,  of  course.  Speaking 
generally,  I don’t  think  there  ought  to  be  any  netting 
at  all  on  the  fresh  water.  It  is  very  hard  for  fish  to 
get  into  the  fresh  water,  and  I think  they  ought  to  be 
comparatively  safe  when  they  get  there. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7306.  Netting  in  the  fresh  water  has  been  put  down 
by  the  Fishery  Commissioners  on  the  Barrow? — Yes;  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  done  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7307.  There  is  a great  difficulty  here  in  the  case  of 
people  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  with  nets? 
— I don’t  think  that  you  can  interfere  with  existing 
rights. 

7308.  They  are  not  rights  at  all  in  point  of  law, 
because  they  are  paid  for,  and  there  is  a mere  tem- 
porary licence,  but  to  interfere  with  them  would  cause 
so  much  dissatisfaction  as  to  be  almost  as  difficult  as 
if  they  had  legal  rights? — I would  prevent  any  new 
attempt  certainly. 

7309.  Would  you  allow  it  to  go  on  where  it  had  been 
the  custom  ? — Well,  I wouldn't  like  to  rob  anybody. 

7310.  If  a temporary  period  was  fixed  within  which 
it  might  go  on,  what  do  you  think  of  that? — I think 
that  would  do. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7311.  We  had  evidence  that  a great  number  of  fish 
caught  lower  down  on  the  river  showed  marks  of  nets 
on  them.  Have  you  observed  that  here? — Sometimes. 
I don’t  know  that  I have  observed  it  this  year,  but 
sometimes  I have  seen  marks  that  may  have  been 
caused  by  nets,  or  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  fish 
being  scratched  going  over  the  weir. 

7312.  You  don’t  generally  find  that,  I suppose? — I 
have  seen  fish  marked  pretty  often. 

7313.  When  you  talk  of  the  trout  fishing  being  bad, 
do  you  know  that  the  trout  are  of  good  quality  here  ? — 
They  are  very  much  improved.  The  quality  is  very 
much  better,  but  the  quantity  is  very  poor. 

7314.  Then,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  quantity 
should  not  be  better? — I think  putting  minnows  in 
has  improved  them. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7315.  You  said,  I think,  that  the  tenant  purchasers 
don’t  have  any  combination  with  regard  to  the  letting 
of  their  fishings  here? — Not  that  I know  of.  Not  here. 

7316.  They  each  get  an  individual  rent  from  one 
man? — Yes. 

7317.  Does  one  angler  rent  fishings  from  a good 
many  tenant  purchasers? — Oh,  yes.  There  is  a gentle- 
man down  the  river  who  has  taken  fishing  from  a great 
number  of  people,  Mr.  Bedington.  He  has  got  miles 
of  fishing. 

7318.  Then  he  has  to  deal  separately  with  each 
individual? — Yes,  he  has  to  deal  with  them  separately. 

7319.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  those 
tenant  purchasers  get  as  rent  for  the  fishing,  if  it  is 
a fair  question,  and  if  you  care  to  answer  it? — I declare 
I don’t  know.  I don't  know 'whether  you  could  say 
from  10s.  to  .-£1  a fish,  or  something  like  that,  the 
fishing  varies  so  enormously. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7320.  Is  that  usual,  to  pay  by  the  fish? — No,  it  is 
not  usual,  but  I am  only  trying  to  estimate  it. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7321.  Would  it  represent  a substantial  sum  to  them? 
— To  some  of  them,  not  to  many.  If  a man  happened 
to  buy  a farm  on  the  river  with  a very  good  pool  on  it, 
he  might  get  £7  or  £10  for  it,  perhaps, 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7322.  Arc  there  any  good  fishings  higher  up  than 
you  ? — Oh,  there  is  a very  good  fishing,  Mr.  Grehan’s, 
for  instance.  It  used  to  be  called  the  Corporation 
water.  It  is  generally  let,  and  it  has  very  good  fishing. 
It  is  Bretridge’s  Charity.  I believe  it  is  a very  old 
charity,  for  old  soldiers,  and  at  one  time  the  fishing 
there  used  to  be  let  for  .£100  a year,  and  now  it  is 
let  for  a mere  trifle. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7323.  I wanted  to  ask  you  about  those  spring  fish 
which  you  say  are  the  most  valuable  spawners  up  here. 
We  heard  in  evidence  yesterday  at  Lismore  that  all 
the  spring  fish  which  go  up  here  drop  back  again  into 
the  sea? — I believe  that  to  be  nonsense. 

7324.  You  believe  that  to  be  nonsense? — Utter 
nonsense. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7325.  The  witness  said  the  very  early  ones. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7326.  He  said  all  of  them,  because  I specially  noticed 
that  the  witness  yesterday  did  say  all  of  them? — I 
think  that  is  ridiculous.  I don’t  think  any  authority 
holds  that  now.  There  was  a long  correspondence  on 
that  subject  in  one  of  the  fishing  papers  about  a year 
ago  (I  didn’t  read  it,  but  I heard  of  it),  and  I believe 
the  man.  who  advocated  this  general  dropping  of  the 
fish  failed  to  prove  his  case.  I think  that  is  absurd,  for 
people  would  want  to  show  that  they  just  come  up 
here  that  they  may  be  caught  by  nets. 

7327.  With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  in  connec- 
tion with  any  possible  reduction  of  netting  in  fresh 
waters,  would  you  be  opposed  to  such  reduction  if 
suitable  compensation  were  given? — No ; I think  the 
less  netting  in  fresh  water  the  better. 

7328.  I heard  you  say  so,  but  I also  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  didn’t  want  to  interfere  with  existing 
netting? — Yes;  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
compensate  them. 

7329.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  a great 
amount  of  netting  in  fresh  water? — There  is. 

7330.  Yes,  and  I wanted  to  know  whether  you 
thought  that,  as  a general  principle,  you  should  not 
interfere  with  those  nets? — I think  if  they  could  be 
compensated  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  do. 

7331.  One  other  question  that  I want  to  ask  you  is 
with  regard  to  peal.  Do  you  think  that  peal  are 
diminishing  in  numbers  here? — I think  they  depend 
on  the  water  entirely.  Sometimes  they  get  up.  In  a 
dry  season  like  this  they  don’t  get  up. 

7332.  You  are  not  aware  of  a marked  decrease  in 
peal? — No.  I think  this  year  they  didn’t  come;  they 
couldn’t  come  up  here ; but  we  never  got  a great  many 
up  here. 

7333.  You  never  did? — No. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7334.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  remember  a 
time  when  the  fishing  here  was  very  bad  indeed? — 
When  I was  a boy  it  was  very  bad;  it  was  almost  nil. 

7335.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  was  caused  by 
poaching  on  the  upper  waters  or  by  over-netting? — By 
over-netting  and  fixed  engines. 

7336.  Now,  about  the  question  of  poaching,  do  you 
think  that  there  is  more  poaching  on  the  upper  waters 
now  than  there  used  to  be? — I think  there  is  much  less 
— much  less. 

7337.  And  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease? — 
Well,  I think  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Drohan,  and  possibly 
to  the  emigration. 

7338.  And  good  watching? — I think  so.  But  I say 
there  are  places  where  it  is  extremely  hard  to  protect 
spawning  fish,  and  on  that  account  I think  it  would 
be  a very  good  thing  if  we  could  catch  them  in  our 
trap  twelve  miles  up  the  river  and  take  the  spawn 
from  them.  I was  asked  if  I had  any  suggestion  to 
make,  and  there  is  a matter  that  I forgot  to  mention 
which  I think  is  of  considerable  importance,  that  is 
pollution.  If  you  were  to  look  at  the  black  stream  of 
sewage  that  runs  undiluted  into  the  Blackwater  just 
down  here,  I think  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  it 
might  kill  anything.  And  then  there  is  the  same  thing 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

at  Fermoy.  Fermoy  is  a considerable  town  with  a 
large  barracks  and  sewage  running  straight  into  the 
Blackwater,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  purify  it. 
That  is  a very  serious  matter  indeed. 

Mr.  Justice  Eoss. 

7339.  But  I think  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  Act  does 
not  apply  to  Ireland? — I thought  it  applied  now,  but 


[Mallow. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
that  it  didn’t  apply  to  anything  that  was  done  before 
the  Act  was  passed. 

Mr.  Green. 

7340.  You  could  have  powers  under  that  Act? — But 
you  see  it  is  old.  This  sewage  was  running  in  long 
before  the  Act  passed,  and  it  is  a very  serious  matter 
indeed. 


Mb.  J.  F.  Williamson,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7341.  Now,  Mr.  Williamson,  you  live  within  three 
miles  of  this  town? — My  own  family  residence  is  four 
miles,  but  I am  living  here  within  half  a mile  of  the 
town. 

7342.  Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life? — Yes,  prac- 
tically. 

7343.  Have  you  taken  an  interest  in  fishing  matters? 
— Oh,  yes,  very  much.  It  is  as  a trout  fisherman  that 
I wish  to  address  you.  Owing  to  my  incapacity,  having 
only  one  arm,  I am  unable  to  tackle  salmon,  though 
I have  killed  six  or  seven  in  my  life.  I have  40  years’ 
experience  here  of  trout  fishing.  I live  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyda,  and,  of  course,  I remember  it  of  old. 
It  is  a tributary  of  the  Blackwater.  _ It  runs  into  the 
Blackwater  a little  above  Mallow,  ft  used  to  be  most 
excellent  in  the  old  times.  I had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
two  and  a half  dozen  to  four  dozen  trout,  very  nice 
trout.  I used  to  throw  all  the  little  ones  in. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7344.  What  would  they  average? — They  would 
average  in  those  days  perhaps  from  a quarter  to  a 
third  of  a pound.  Perhaps  three  dozen. 

7345.  How  many  would  you  get  on  a good  day? — In 
those  days  I always  generally  filled  my  basket.  I was 
generally  successful.  About  two  to  four  dozen. 

7346.  Has  the  trout  fishing  got  worse? — It  has  gone 
to  the  dogs  since. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7347.  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  to  notice  that 
deterioration? — Well,  I suppose  it  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing for  eleven  years,  that  is,  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood.  That  I attribute  to  the  opening  of 
Mourne  Abbey  station,  which  attracts  hosts  of  anglers 
from  Cork. 

7348.  Is  it  to  that  you  attribute  mainly  the  falling 
off? — To  that  and  to  over-fishing  and  the  killing  of 
immature  fish,  and  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  a 
legal  limit  ought  to  be  fixed  for  trout.  I would  suggest 
six  inches,  or,  I was  going  to  say,  eight,  but  I think 
that  might  be  going  too  far. 

7849.  Those  sportsmen  that  come  from  Cork  take 
everything? — Every  single  thing. 

7350.  They  never  throw  back  anything? — Not  they. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  fishing  has  got  very  bad. 

7351.  Is  there  any  other  reason  that  occurs  to  you 
except  over-fishing? — None  whatever. 

7352.  What  about  pike — perhaps  you  have  not 
thought  of  that.  Are  there  any  pike  in  this  river? — 
There  are  very  few  pike  in  the  Clyda  so  far  as  I know, 
although  I have  seen  them  in  it.  But  it  is  this  killing 
of  immature  fish  that  is,  I believe,  really  the  great 
crux. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7353.  Would  you  like  to  have  a licence  put  on  for 
trout  fishing?— Well,  I think  that  any  man  ought  to 
be  very  pleased  to  pay  a half-crown  licence  for  trout 
fishing,  if  you  could  differentiate  between  the  poor  man 
and  the  rich,  and  make  the  rich  man  pay  ten  shillings. 
I think  that  would  go  very  far  to  put  the  river  into 
order. 

7354.  Would  you  require  a licence  for  young  boys? — 
I think  if  a young  boy  was  very  keen 'lie  would  kill 
a very  nice  basket  of  trout.  Owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  size  by  this  legislation  I suggest,  I think  it  would 
be  well  worth  his  while.  He  could  make  it  in  one 
day,  selling  his  basket  for  half-a-crown 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

7355.  What  legislation  do  you  suggest? — Well,  legis- 
lation fixing  a limit  to  the  size  of  trout  that  could  he 
legally  caught,  and  also  I should  say  a small  licence 
duty. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7356.  Why  don’t  you  and  your  brother  anglers  apply 
to  the  Fishery  Department  (Mr.  Green  at  present)  to 
put  a limit  on  trout  in  this  river,  because  it  has  been 
done  elsewhere? — I am  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I was 
utterly  ignorant  of  that. 

7357.  They  won’t  act  on  one  person's  representation, 
but  if  you  get  up  a memorial  signed  by  a largo  number 
of  persons  interested  in  the  fishing,  and  apply  to  the 
Fishery  Department,  it  would  have  their  very  careful 
consideration.  Then  I am  to  understand  that  that  is 
the  only  cause  that  you  can  assign  for  the  falling  off 
of  the  trout? — That  is  so. 

7358.  And  is  that  the  only  suggestion  that  you 
can  make  for  its  improvement ? — The  only  suggestion. 

7359.  Have  you  any  other  rivers? — Yes,  the  Glen 
river  near  Bantcer  used  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

7360.  Does  it  suffer  from  the  same  thing? — To  a 
certain  degree,  but  it  is  so  much  more  remote  than 
the  Clyda,  and  therefore,  there  are  not  so  many  anglers 
on  it:  but  still  it  has  fallen  off. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7361.  Do  the  trout  run  to  any  size  here,  and  have 
you  ever  caught  a big  one? — I think  the  largest  trout 
I ever  got  on  the  Clyda  was  about  pounds.  I have 
been  rather  unsuccessful  in  landing  big  ones. 

7362.  Is  it  common  to  get  one  over  a pound? — -Well, 
it  used  to  be  fairly  easy  to  get  them  over  a pound.  I 
haven’t  heard  of  many  lately.  As  to  poisoning,  sir, 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  within  the  last  two  days  I have 
heard  of  two  streams  being  poisoned  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7363.  How  ? — I have  no  evidence  of  it.  I was  told 
yesterday  by  a man  that  he  had  seen  trout  dead  on  one 
of  the  streams,  and  I said  I would  go  out  and  see  them, 
but  he  said  this  morning  they  were  not  there,  and  to- 
day, as  I was  coming  into  town,  I was  told  by  another 
angler  that  another  stream  had  been  poisoned. 

7364.  Did  he  say  how? — No.  I suppose  it  was  lime 
— chloride  I should  say. 

Mr.  Green. 

7365.  Do  you  grow  flax  in  this  neighbourhood? — Not 
at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7366.  Is  there  any  sheep  washing? — Not  at  this  time 
of  year;  but  the  rivers  are  so  very  low  that  of  course 
now  they  could  do  it  easily.  And  I think  the  present 
penalty  of  £10  maximum  and  no  minimum  is  utterly 
inadequate.  I have  had  31  years’  experience  as  Petty 
Sessions  Clerk,  and  I only  remember  one  case  of 
poisoning  being  detected  here.  They  were  caught  red- 
handed,  hut  they  were  only  fined  .£1  each;  and,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  man  that  uses  a stroke- 
haul  is  fined  £4,  I think,  and  the  penalty  for  poisoning 
is  utterly  too  small  and  it  ought  to  be  made  imprison- 
ment for  not  under  two  months,  I think. 

7367.  Without  the  option  of  a fine? — I think  so. 

7368.  Because  they  kill  so  much  more  than  they 
want,  and  it  is  a deliberate  crime? — They  kill  every- 
thing. 
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Mr.  Green. 

7369.  Do  .you  think  it  sufficient  proof  that  the  river 
was  poisoned  that  a few  trout  are  found  dead  where 
cattle  are  walking  all  over  the  streams  at  present? — 
No,  sir;  and  I am  sorry  I can’t  give  you  more  evidence 
about  this. 

7370.  When  the  streams  are  so  overrun  by  cattle  as 
these  head  waters  are  now,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
trout  might  get  killed  in  that  way? — It  is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7371.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  cases  of  poisoning 
before? — No.  I can  give  evidence  of  the  only  case  in 
which  we  have  had  a prosecution  here  since  I became 
Petty  Sessions  Clerk.  I have  also  an  idea  that  some 
of  those  tributaries,  so  far  as  salmon  spawning  tribu- 
taries go,  ought  to  be  closed  in  some  way  and  then 
you  could  concentrate  your  bailiffs  on  the  others. 

7372.  How  would  you  close  them? — Well,  I am  not 

engineer  enough  to  suggest  something  in  the  way  of 
closing  them,  but  I think  there  might  be  some  sort 
of  grating  which  would  arrest  all  weeds  and  rubbish 
and  debris  that  would  come  down,  and,  when  full,  auto- 
matically dear  itself.  


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

7373.  But  a flood  would  sweep  your  grating  away, 
and  then,  in  addition  to  that  difficulty,  you  would 
always  have  an  accumulation  of  fish  about  the  grating 
which  would  give  a great  chance  to  poachers,  and 
there  are  some  difficulties  about  that.  Have  you 
anything  more  to  suggest? — I have  a small  hatchery, 
and  I took  a great  interest  in  stocking  a little  lake; 
but  I don’t  work  it  now. 

7374.  How  did  it  do? — Oh,  very  well,  indeed. 
At  that  time  I studied  the  question,  and  my  idea 
about  this  hatchery  for  salmon  was  (in  fact  I*  wrote 
my  ideas  to  the  papers)  that  if  you  put  young  fish  into 
a tributary  down  low  near  the  sea  they  won’t  stay 
there,  and  they  arc  swept  down  by  the  floods,  I think, 
into  the  salt  water  and  killed. 

7375.  And  killed? — Well,  I should  think  so  ; whereas 
if  you  hatch  them  high  up  in  the  rivers  you  obviate 
that  by  putting  in  your  fry  in  the  higher  waters. 

7376.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion,  after  studying 
the  question,  as  to  what  Mr.  Longfield  said  about 
spring  spawners  producing  spring  fish? — No,  I have 
not. 


Mr.  Peucival  Hunt,  examined 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7377.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators?— Yes,  I am. 

7378.  How  long  have  you  been  a member  of  the 
Board? — I suppose  twelve  years  or  so. 

7379.  Where  do  you  usually  attend  the  meetings? — 
Well,  chiefly  here  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
because  my  health  has  not  been  quite  so  good ; but  if 
there  is  anything  special  on,  I go  anywhere. 

7380.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — Yes,  I have 
been. 

7381.  Salmon  and  trout? — Salmon  and  trout. 

7382.  And  you  have  taken  a great  interest  in  fishing 
all  your  life,  I suppose? — Yes,  I have. 

7383.  I should  like  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  of 
the  river.  You  think  it  naturally  a first-rate  river? — 
Witness. — For  salmon-fishing,  do  you  mean? 

7384.  Yes? — Well,  I think  the  salmon  have  become 
later  in  their  habits.  They  don’t  run  up  to 
us  as  they  used  to  do.  When  I commenced  we  used 
to  have  some  fish  up  in  February. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7385.  Here? — Yes.  I and  my  brother  have  caught 

them  the  very  first  day  of  February  available — spring 
fish. 

7386.  Up  at  Mallow? — Above  Mallow,  about  four 
miles.  And  then  in  the  month  of  March  we  used  to 
have  a fair  sprinkling,  and  from  that  on  there  were  a 
good  many  of  them.  But  that  was  a long  time  ago, 
I suppose  about  35  years  _ ago.  And  then  the  peal 
used  to  run  earlier.  We  used  to  get  an  odd  one  in  May 
and  plenty  of  them  in  the  month  of  June,  whereas  now, 
comparatively  speaking,  we  don’t  see  a peal  till  June, 
not  much  before  the  end  of  June. 

7387.  Peal  have  fallen  off? — Peal  have  fallen  off  very 
much. 

7388.  You  have  noticed  they  are  coming  up  later? — 

7389.  Have  you  any  theory  as  to  why  they  are 
coming  up  later? — Well,  I think  they  are  too  clever 
in  the  tide-way.  At  the  time  I speak  of  there  used 
to  be  any  amount  of  fry  going  down,  and  little  boys 
and  everybody — of  course  not  salmon-fishers,  but  the 
lower  people — used  to  go  out  and  they  would  kill 
eight  or  ten  dozen  of  them.  I used  to  see  them 
drawing  them  out  as  fast  as  possible.  We  took  no 
notice  at  that  time.  But  then  the  drift  nets  came, 
and  since  they  commenced  I believe  the  fishing  has 
steadily  deteriorated. 

7390.  Through  the  drift  nets?- — Since  the  drift  nets 
came  ou. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7391.  You  are  talking  of  the  drift  nets  in  the  estuary, 
of  course? — In  the  estuary,  and  of  course  if  they  are 
caught  there  they  cau't  come  up  here. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

7392.  Have  you  noticed  any  marks  of  drift  nets  on 
the  ones  you  do  catch? — Yes,  sometimes.  But  the 
fish  now  don’t  come  up  here  till,  we  will  say,  the 
middle  of  April,  except,  of  course,  a scattered  one; 
and  my  idea  of  that  is  they  are  impounded  at  Careys- 
ville.  Those  that  escape  destruction  down  the  river 
are  impounded  at  Careysville,  because  the  Clondulane 
weir  has  been  raised  a foot  of  late  years,  and  since 
then  tlie  fish,  although  they  are  down  there,  and 
although  they  get  a fair  flood  sometimes,  will  not  run. 
I believe  they  are  lazy  in  the  cold  water,  and  they 
avoid  that  obstruction  on  Clondulane  weir  and  they 
don’t  persist  in  running  on. 

7393.  You  think  they  never  come  up  at  all? — Oh, 
they  do  come  up. 

7394.  Past  the  weir? — I just  went  to  have  a look 
round,  and  Mr.  Jameson  told  me  they  were  all  col- 
lected there,  and  when  the  water  gets  to  a certain 
temperature  these  fish  become  anxious  to  go  on  if  they 
can  run  past  Clondulane,  and  they  come  up,  but  not 
as  they -used.  They  came  up  this  year  in  the  month 
of  May,  because  we  had  a high  flood  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  raised.  At  least,  that  is  my 
theory.  I believe  they  can  come  early,  but  that  they 
avoid  this  tremendous  obstruction  which  is  like  a wall 
the  height  of  the  room  there,  and  when  they  come  up 
to  that  they  simply  drop  back ; they  get  careless. 

7395.  They  come  up  again? — Those  that  escape  the 
rods.  They  haul  out  the  most  enormous  quantities  of 
them  at  Careysville.  They  catch  something  like  500 
or  600  fish  in  the  season,  aud  perhaps»20  fish  in  a day. 
And  the  first  day  of  February  last  was  the  most 
unlikely  day  for  fishing  which  you  could  possibly 
imagine,  and  we  had  a frost  and  such  a fog  that  you 
could  not  see  150  yards  off  I should  say,  and  they  were 
fishing  and  catching  them  at  Careysville  that  day. 
They  were  there. 

7396.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers?— Oh,  yes,  a little. 

7397.  You  know  that  there  has  been  extensive  pur- 
chase by  tenants  along  this  river? — Yes. 

7398.  Has  that  made  any  change? — Well,  I think 
only  in  this  way,  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  let 
the  water  and  at  higher  rents  than  we  used  to  get 
it  for  formerly. 

7399.  The  tenant  purchaser  lets  at  a higher  rent? — 
Yes.  I had  a piece  of  water  some  years  off  and  on 
for  .£6  a year.  The  fishing  was  not  very  good  at  the 
time;  but  I had  it  the  last  year  under  the  old  system, 
and  then  I asked  the  landlady  (the  present  proprietor) 
what  she  would  let-  it  for,  and  she  said  £25,  and  whether 
that  put  me  off  it  or  not  I don’t  know,  but  another 
man  took  it,  and  I think  it  is  £15  he  pays  for  it. 

7400.  What  frontage  has  lie  got  for  the  £15? — It  is 
a good  piece  of  water. 

7401.  Would  it  be  half  a mile? — It  is,  and  more 
than  that. 
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Mr.  Justice  1 loss — continued. 

7402.  Are  there  good  stands  on  it? — There  are. 

7403.  And  I suppose  it  is  worth  it? — But  we  have 
such  a short  season  here.  We  don’t  have  more  than 
six  weeks,  or  two  months  anyhow ; and  in  former  times 
there  was  a very  long  season.  And  the  peal  don’t  come 
in  the  proper  time.  We  had  very  nice  peal  fishing  then 
even  in  the  month  of  June  and  the  end  of  May,  and 
now  we  think  it  a wonder  if  we  sec  throe  or  four  peal 
jumping  in  the  stream. 

7404.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion  about  altering 
the  close  time? — I don’t  know.  Some  wish  to  have 
October,  and  I think  the  fish  are  not  very  much  good 
after  the  first  fortnight,  in  fact  not  very  much  good 
any  part  of  it. 

7405.  But  you  have  never  brought  the  matter  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Green’s  Board,  the  Fishery  Board? — 
There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  that  we  have  been 
through ; and  I think  there  is  too  much  netting  in  the 
tide,  and  when  the  fish  get  as  far  as  Careysville  they 
don't  come  further  until  the  water  comes  to  a certain 
temperature. 

7406.  Do  you  know  of  the  pass  that  was  put  in 
Careysville  weir? — I do. 

7407.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  since  that 
was  made  and  that  the  fish  can  cross  it? — Oh,  the  fish 
get  across  it  right  enough.  They  come  up,  but  they 
won't  come  early  in  the  season. 

7408.  Are  they  coming  better  since  that  pass  was 
made? — I think  they  are.  There  was  a very  good  run 
of  fish  early  in  May  this  year,  but  we  had  an  extra- 
ordinary high  flood.  It  was  over  the  Inches  in  places; 
and  they  came,  and  went  a long  way  up  the  river. 

7409.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  this  Com- 
mittee  in  respect  of  the  fishing  on  the  river? — Well,  I 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  cormorants  were 
killed  down.  They  are  a very  great  destructron  to 
both  salmon-fry  and  trout;  and  perhaps  herons  are  a 
little  more  numerous. 

7410.  Do  you  think  the  herons  do  really  any  sub- 
stantial mischief? — Not  any  very  great  damage,  I 
suppose,  but  I have  seen  them  catch  trout. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7411.  How  would  you  propose  to  kill  the  cormorants? 
— I would  offer  an  adequate  reward.  At  present  there 
is  a reward  of  a shilling  a head,  and  nobody  would 
trouble  himself  to  shoot  a cormorant  for  a shilling. 
I shot  one  and  I think  it  took  about  six  shots  to  finish 
him. 

7412.  You  must  have  been  firing  with  small  shot? — 
No,  large  shot. 

7413.  Try  him  with  No.  2? — It  was  No.  5,  I think. 
I would  offer  5s.  a head  for  every  cormorant  killed. 
A cormorant  in  one  day  will  do  far  more  damage  than 
that.  They  come  up  here  and  make  a habit  of  coming 
up  here  when  the  fry  are  going  down  the  river.  They 
fish  all  day  long,  and  when  they  are  gorged  they  lie 
up  in  a tree.  I believe  they  do  an  immense  amount 
of  injury  to  thtrfry. 

Mr.  Green. 

7414.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  you  offered  such  a 
reward  as  that  you  would  create  a very  good  trade 
in  cormorants,  and  that  they  would  be  sent  up  here 
from  Cork? — We  must  chance  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7415.  Could  you  not  get  them  with  rook  rifles  when 
they  are  gorged  and  sitting  up  in  the  trCe? — I think 
it  would  be  a bettor  thing  if  a man  was  to  get  5s. 
for  his  cormorant  when  he  brought  it  in.  He  would 
lie  in  wait  behind  a tree  or  fence' or  something,  and 
when  the  cormorant  would  come  up  he  would  shoot 
him. 

Dr.  Mo-huffy. 

7416.  Do  you  think  they  would  bring  cormorants 
from  Cork? — They  might  do  it,  of  course,  or  from 
Valentia.  There  are  plenty  at  Valentia. 

7417.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  you  gave  5s.  a cor- 
morant up  here,  they  would  import  any  quantity? 

Mr.  Green. 

7418.  I am  afraid  that  would  be  too  high  a price.  In 
the  Waterford  district  they  have  been  paying  a shil- 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

ling  a head  for  cormorants,  and  so  many  cormorants 
have  been  killed  that  the  Conservators  have  had  to 
draw  in  their  horns  now? — Mr.  Drohan  will  tell  you 
more  about  that  than  I can,  but  my  idea  is  that  at 
present  people  don’t  trouble  about  it.  And  the  trout 
fishing  is  injured  by  them  also. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7419.  Perhaps  2s.  would  be  enough? — Well,  what- 
ever would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Green. 

7420.  The  thing  that  we  are  really  inquiring  into 
here  is  about  the  use  that  is  being  made  of  the  fishing 
by  the  new  purchasers  ? — They  know  very  well  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

7421.  Tell  me  this.  How  far  up  this  river  are  tenant 
purchasers  letting  their  fishing? — Up  at  Banteer  up  to 
a year  or  two  ago — I think  for  the  last  season,  indeed 
— a great  stretch  of  water  was  open,  and  in  the  month 
of  May  it  was  a very  good  place.  I used  to  go  up 
there  and  had  some  days’  fishing. 

7422.  Tp  whom  did  it  belong  then? — It  belonged  to 
the  landlords,  and  on  one  occasion  two  farmers  came 
up  and  I said  : “Is  there  any  charge  for  tlie  fishing?  ” 
and  they  said  : “Oh,  not  the  least.”  Well,  it  is  all 
let  now. 

7423.  Well,  has  that  property  that  you  were  fishing 
on  been  broken  up  into  small  holdings? — Yes.  Each 
farmer  has  purchased. 

7424.  Do  those  men  let  their  fishing  now  profitably 
to  themselves,  do  they  get  a fair  rent  for  the  fishing? 
— I don’t  know  what  rent  they  get. 

7425.  They  get  sufficient,  1 suppose,  in  their  own 
estimation? — Well,  they  are  satisfied. 

7426.  You  have  no  objection  to  that? — Of  course,  I 
have  no  objection.  It  was  through  their  courtesy  that 
I was  enabled  to  fish  there,  and  many  others;  but  I 
only  rent  a small  piece  of  water  at  present. 

7427.  Up  there? — Not  so  far  up.  Up  above  Roskeen. 
I pay  a good  thing  for  it.  A farmer  looks  after  it  for 

7428.  About  how  many  tenant  purchasers  are  there 
from  this  to  Banteer,  do  you  think,  that  are  able  to  let 
their  fishing? — I believe  every  man  along  the  river  up 
there  can  do  it. 

7429.  But  are  they  doing  it? — No. 

7430.  Is  it  that  the  fishing  is  not  worth  anything?— 
There  are  gentlemen  here  now  who  are  very  fond  of 
fishing,  and  they  have  never  let  their  stretch  of  water ; 
but  these  are  exceptions. 

7431.  But  a very  large  number,  at  all  events,  have 
let? — I wish  I knew  where  I could  get  a piece  of  water 
— that  is  how  it  is. 

7432.  Of  course,  up  as  far  as  Millstreet  or  Rathmoro, 
or  any  of  those  places  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fishing. 
They  have  another  way  to  deal  with  the  fish  up  there  ? 
— Yes,  I think  so. 

7433.  But  up  as  fsjr  as  Banteer,  at  all  events,  there 
is  very  good  letting? — Oh,  yes.  Immediately  above 
me  there  is  a long  stretch  of  water,  Mr.  Grehan’s  on 
one  side  and  Messrs.  Lane’s  on  the  other,  but  it  is 
not  let.  I wanted  to  mention  something  about  the 
trout  if  you  would  not  mind. 

7434.  Yes.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion? — I think 
the  trout  fishing  has  gone  down  very  much. 

7435.  Why? — Oh,  it  is  really  marvellously  bad. 

7436.  Why? — Well,  I don’t  know.  1 think  pike  are 
partly  the  cause.  Mr.  Williamson  spoke  about  the 
Clyda  river.  I think  there  are  a good  deal  of  pike  up 
there,  and  there  are  certain  flats  where  there  used  to 
be  lots  of  trout,  and  I know  for  a fact  that  there  are 
pike  there,  and  there  is  scarcely  a trout  on  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7437.  Do  the  pike  run  big? — Well,  a fair  size;  some- 
thing about  8 or  10  pounds  and  up  to  20  pounds,  I 
understand ; but  there  are  larger  ones  than  that  in 
the  Blaclcwater. 

7438.  Do  you  ever  take  any  means  to  catch  them? — 
I sometimes  catch  them. 

7439.  Do  you  ever  catch  the  spawning  pike  if  you 
know  where  to  look  for  them  ? — We  like  to  catch  every 
one  we  can. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

7440.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  catch  them  spawning? 
— We  could,  easily  enough,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to 
use  nets. 

Mr.  Green. 

7441.  There  is  not  any  objection,  and  we  always 
give  permission  for  that  purpose  when  we  are  asked. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7442.  You  are  taking  no  pains  to  put  down  the  pike, 
and  you  are  making  no  application  to  Mr.  Green’s 
Board  for  permission  to  net'  them  during  spawning 
time.  These  pike  are  one  of  the  great  pests,  and  you 
are  doing  nothing  to  put  them  down? — There  are  some 
men  that  make  it  their  business  to  fish  for  them.  1 
know  one  man  kills  a great  number. 

7443.  T think  he  is  a benefactor? — Yes. 

7444.  I think  he  ought  to  be  supported;  supposing 
you  give  him  so  much  for  each  pike,  say,  (id.  or  so? — 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

7445.  I should  like  to  ask  you  a question  about  that 
salmon  pass  there,  near  Careysville  ? — Yes. 

7446.  Do  you  think  the  spring  fish  go  up  it  before 
the  month  of  May? — Oh,  they  do.  There  is  an  odd  one 
caught  up  the  river,  but,  they  are  much  scarcer  than 
milestones  now.  An  odd  fish  comes  up. 

7447.  Do  you  think  more  fish  are  found  above  it 
now  than  used  to  be,  during  the  early  part  of  tho 
year? — No;  not  in  comparison  with  the  old.  time, 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Nothing  like  it  at  all. 

7448.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
pass  at  all? — No,  I have  not,  but  I lived  down  there 
many  years  ago,  and  it  was  an  amusement  then  when 
there  was  a flood  coming  down  the  river  to  see  those 
salmon  running  over  the  weir  itself ; and  they  could 
not  do  that  now  unless  there  was  a tremendously  high 
flood. 

7449.  What  time  of  the  year  was  that  when  they  ran 
the  weir? — That  would  be  in  the  early  spring. 

7450.  March,  and  so? — Yes. 

7451.  Why  can’t  they  run  the  weir  now? — Because 
it  has  been  raised. 


Colonel  A.  H.  Longfield,  J.P.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  ltoss. 

7452.  What  part  of  the  river  are  you  acquainted 
with? — The  upper  part  from  this,  about  four  miles 
up.  I live  next  to  my  brother,  about  lialf-a-mile  or 
a mile  above  him. 

7453.  And  you  were  in  service,  were  you? — I was  in 
service,  but  I was  on  leave  off  and  on. 

7454.  So  that  you  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  river  all  your  life? — Yes,  since  I was  a boy. 

7455.  Do  you  think  the  river  has  improved,  or  has  it 
got  worse? — I think  it  was  better  this  year.  It  is 
improving.  There  were  better  salmon  running  up  it 
earlier  this  year.  There  were  salmon  in  March  this 

7456.  Now  you  heard  all  the  evidence  of  your 
brother,  Mr.  R.  E.  Longfield? — Yes. 

7457.  And  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  It, 
Colonel  ? — No. 

7458.  You  think  he  went  over  all  the  points? — 1 
think  so. 

7459.  Yon  have  no  other  suggestion  of  your  own  to 
make? — No,  I think  not. 

7460.  Have  you  noticed  at  all  that  any  fish  are 
affected  by  marks  of  nets  when  you  catch  them  here? — 
No,  not  much.  Occasionally  I have  got  one,  but  1 
think  the  marks  of  the  nets  would  very  often  disappear 
before  they  came  up  here. 

7461.  Do  you  fish  for  trout? — I do. 

7462.  Are  you  much  interested  in  that? — Yes.  I 

have  fished  in  England  a good  deal  for  trout  on  the 
Itchen  and  the  Test,  and  I don’i  think  very  much  of 
the  Blackwater. 


Mr.  Justice  Koss— continued. 

7463.  Do  you  fish  in  any  of  the  subsidiary  rivers? — 
Yes,  I have  fished  the  Owbeg  and  several  others. 

7464.  But  you  don’t  think  much  of  them? — I don’t 
think  much  of  them. 

7465.  You  have  heard  the  causes  assigned  for  the 
falling  off  of  the  trout? — Yes ; but  the  Blackwater  was 
always  a bad  trout  river. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7466.  Are  the  trout  not  of  a good  quality? — Well, 
when  I was  a boy  a Blackwater  trout  was  considered 
not  worth  catching,  and  not  worth  eating  when  you 
caught  him,  but  since  minnows  have  got  up  the  river 
the  trout  are  very  much  better. 

7467.  You  don’t  on  any  part  of  this  river  get  so 
good  a quality  of  trout  as  on  the  itchen  and  Test? — 
No.  But  on  some  of  the  rivers  here  the  trout  are 
pretty  good. 

7468.  On  the  Funcheon? — Yes,  and  the  Owbeg. 

7469.  Do  people  get  fishing  of  a decent  kind  as  a 
rule  on  the  Funcheon  ? — Yes,  I think  so ; and  I think 
the  Owbeg  is  a stream  of  great  possibilities. 

7470.  Is  that  a stream  going  through  good  land? — 
Oh,  yes,  through  good  land.  The  Blackwater  itself 
runs  through  very  bad  land. 

7471.  That  is  the  main  point? — As  to  cormorants,  I 
think  five  shillings  a-piece,  from  what  I heard  Mr. 
Williamson  say,  would  establish  a great  hamper  trade 
from  Cork.  They  have  scarcely  any  cormorants  on 
the  Bandon  now,  since  they  started  paying  a shilling  a 
head. 


Mr.  Cornelius  Lane,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7472.  Do  you  livo  on  the  banks  of  this  river? — Yes, 

7473.  Are  you  a proprietor  or  a tenant  purchaser? — 
I purchased  my  land  under  the  1903  Act. 

7474.  What  estate  were  you  on,  or  who  was  your 
landlord? — Tile  late  Lord  Lismorc. 

7475.  Did  you  say  it  was  under  the  new  Act  you 
purchased? — Under  the  1903  Act. 

7476.  Now,  had  the  fishing  in  the  river  been  reserved 
before  that? — Well,  my  father  had  all  that  fishing 
before  then. 

7477.  Then,  I presume,  he  held  under  a lease? — No, 
it  was  a free  grant  from  Lord  Lismore. 

7478.  In  connection  with  his  tenancy? — Yes,  my 
father  was  an  agent  of  Lord  Lismore. 

7479.  And  he  always  had  free  fishing? — Yes,  and 
outside  fishing  as  well,  sir,  from  all  the  tenants  neigh- 
bouring round.  He  fished  that  also. 

’ 7480.  So  that  he  had  not  only  a considerable  amount 
of  fishing  in  the  river  opposite  his  own  land'  but  also 
the  fishing  that  he  got  opposite  the  tenants’  frontages? 
— Yes. 


Mr.  J usticc  ltoss — continued. 

7481.  Now,  land  purchase  has  progressed  to  a very 
considerable  extent  there? — -Well,  on  Lord  Lismore's 
property  there  has  been  an  immense  lot. 

7482.  It  is  all  sold? — It  is  all  sold. 

7483.  How  much  of  the  frontage  of  the  river  would 

you  say,  roughly  speaking,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenant  purchasers  at  that  place?  Witness. — On  that 

property  ? 

7484.  Yes,  how  many  miles? — I suppose  there  would 
be  nine  or  ten  miles. 

7485.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I should  like  to  ask 
you  with  regard  to  yourself,  how  do  you  use  your 
fishing  rights? — Well,  I fish  myself.  I fish  myself  and 
a friend  of  mine,  Colonel  Sandford,  fishes  with  me, 
and  wo  take  outside  bits  from  our  neighbours. 

7486.  How  much  have  you  in  hand  altogether? — 
Well,  I should  say  two  miles. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7487.  Is  it  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  river? — Yes. 

7488.  You  don’t  take  any  of  the  opposite  side? — 
Never  had  the  off  side. 
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Mb.  Cobnelius  Lane. — continued. 


[Mallow. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7489.  The  river  is  so  wide  that  you  don’t  cast 
across? — You  could  by  wading. 

7490.  But  it  does  not  interfere  with  your  fishing? — 
Mr.  Grehan  is  right  opposite  me,  and  we  never  have 
a word,  and  we  give  and  take. 

7491.  He  casts  across  and  you  do  the  same? — Yes; 
we  return  the  compliment. 

7492.  And  you  have  got  t\vo  miles? — Yes,  exactly 
opposite  to  his. 

7493.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  what 
you  have  to  pay  for  these  outside  bits?— Well,  they 
are  very  short  bits,  and  the  rent  is  low  simply  because 
the  fishing  is  not  good  there.  This  fishery  is  almost 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  Banteer,  and  we  don’t  get 
any  good  fishing  there  till  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May. 

7494.  So  that  you  can  get  them  for  a moderate 
rent? 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

7495.  What  would  you  get  in  a day? — I had  a few 
exceptional  days  with  the  run  of  fish  last  May  because 
there  was  a tremendously  big  flood,  and  1 got  five  fish 
in  one  day;  but  that  was  an  exceptional  day. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7496.  Now,  do  all  the  tenants  along  there  let  their 
fishing? — They  do,  sir,  as  much  as  it  is  practicable  to 
do  so,  where  the  fishing  is  any  good,  or  where  there  is 
some  chance  of  getting  fish.  There  are  some  places 
where  the  fishing  is  no  good  at  all,  whero  there  are 
flats. 

7497.  Then  in  places  where  there  are  good  stands 
you  find  the  tenants  know  the  value  of  it? — Yes,  and 
they  are  always  inclined  to  let  it  if  they  possibly  can. 

7498.  And  to  whom  do  they  let  their  fishing? — To 
the  highest  bidder,  of  course. 

7499.  Are  they  usually  strangers  coming  here  as 
anglers,  or  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood? — Well, 
these  bits  of  fishing  I have  taken  from  year  to  year  for 
myself  and  Col.  Sandford. 

7500.  Now,  have  you  noticed  any  improvement  this 
year  in  the  river? — Well,  there  was  an  improvement 
this  year,  and  I believe  it  was  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  taking  off  the  nets  for  some 
time,  and  fortunately  a flood  came  at  that  very  time, 
and  the  fish  came  up  because  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  coming. 

7501.  What  month  was  that? — In  the  month  of  May. 

I don  t remember  such  a run  of  fish  since  I began  to 
fish,  but  I remember  twenty  years  ago  when  my  father 
and  uncles  and  all  were  fishing,  that  if  they  didn’t  get 
a fish  in  February  they  thought  the  fishing  was  no  good 
at^all,  and  now  we  don’t  get  a fish  at  all  in  February. 

7502.  So  you  agree  with  some  of  the  other  witnesses 
that  the  fish  are  running  lajfcer? — I believe  that,  sir, 
and  I agree  with  the  witnesses  who  have  said  so  before. 

I believe  the  Blackvvater  is  becoming  a late  river. 

7503.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  those  tenant  pur- 
chasers up  along  this  river  who,  you  say,  have  ten 
miles  or  so  in  their  hands,  seem  to  understand 
the  value  of  their  rights  and  deal  with-  them  in  a 
reasonable  way;  and  let  them  at  fair  rents? — Yes. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7504.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  season  getting 
late  and  the  fish  coming  later  than  thev  used  to  do, 
they  are  also  getting  smaller?— I think  so.  I have  got 
fish  (and  it  is  a thing  that  was  never  heard  of  before, 
certainly,  I believe,  not  twenty  years  ago),  I have  got 
this  last  season  salmon  of  6£  pounds  and  7 pounds ; and 
that  was  never  known  before,  I believe,  on  the  Black- 
water. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7505.  Would  the  average  be  15  to  20  pounds?— Oh, 
no,  the  average  fish  would  be  about  12  pounds. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7506.  And  you  get  fewer  big  fish?— Fewer  big  fish 
..  70JP7-  Aq“  1S  the  blSgest  coming  up  there— i 
it  20  pounds?— Oh,  yes,  over  30. 

7508.  An  odd  one?— An  odd  fish. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7509.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  the  fishing  could  be  improved? — Well,  the  essen- 
tial thing  would,  I think,  be  to  reduce  the  nets  below. 

7510.  In  the  estuary? — In  the  estuary.  And  also, 
I would  suggest  strongly,  no  netting  in  fresh  water. 
The  fresh  water  should  be  left  to  the  rods  alone,  I 
think.  And  I would  suggest  also,  on  account  of  the 
way  the  Blackwater  is  going,  the  lateness  of  the 
running  of  the  fish,  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
close  tim'e  extended  till  the  15th  of  February;  and 
also  that  the  weekly  close  time  should  be  increased 
by  another  24  hours.  I would  suggest  that. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7511.  That  is  a big  thing,  you  know? — Well,  I think 
it  is,  but  it  would  do  much  good  to  the  fishing. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7512.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  a pro- 
gressive close  time? — I don’t  quite  understand. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7513.  That  is  Saturday  and  Sunday  below;  then 
Monday  and  Tuesday  higher  up;  and  Wednesday  aud 
Thursday  higher  up  still,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  as  you 
came  up  the  river? — A good  deal  of  that  would  depend 
on  the  floods. 

Mr.  Green. 

7514.  That  would  only  apply  where  there  are  nets, 
because  there  is  no  weekly  close  time  for  rod-fishing? 
— Another  thing  I would  suggest  is  that  the  cormorants 
should  be  dealt  with,  as  they  cause  great  destruction 
of  fish. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7515.  Well,  you  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  is 
a shilling  a head  given  here?— Yes.  I don't  think  it 
sufficient. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7516.  Did  you  ever  shoot  one  yourself? — Yes,  I did. 

I am  very  glad  to  get  a shot  at  them  whenever  I 

7517.  Do  you  lie  in  wait? — I lie  in  wait  and  I often 
get_a  shot  at  them. 

7518.  And  I suppose  you  use  swan-drop? — Swan- 
drop. 

7519.  And  you  bring  them  down  with  that? — Oh,  I 
bring  them  down  with  that  within  30  or  40  yards. 

7520.  Do  you  take  an  interest  in  trout  fishing? — I 
did  as  a boy,  but  since  I started  6almon  fishing  1 
don’t,  and  I believe  trout  fishing  has  gone  down  on 
the  Blackwater.  And  I think  also  seagulls  do  an 
immense  lot  of  havoc  when  the  fry  are  running  down 
to  the  sea  and  the  fish  are  going  over  the  shallow 
fords. 

Mr.  Green. 

7521.  Do  you  see  crowds  of  seagulls  fishing  on  the 
shallows? — Yes,  and  ten  years  ago  it  was  a rare  thing 
to  see  them.  We  would  always  expect  some,  but  now 
we  see  clouds  of  them. 

7522.  How  can  you  get  at  a cloud  of  gulls  sitting  on 
the  river?— You  can’t  get  at  them.  And  the  eels  also 
do  a lot  of  harm  to  the  fry,  I am  sure. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7.523.  They  are  always  there? — They  are  always 
there,  but  an  eel-trap  would  do  away  with  a lot  of 
them. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7524.  You  don't  attach  any  importance  to  the  poach- 
ing in  the  spawning  beds?— Well,  I think  the  poaching 
there  has  decreased  a great  deal.  I think  it  has 
decreased  by  50  per  cent.  As  a boy  I remember  when 
1 would  see  lots  up  our  way,  but,  as  Mr.  Longfield 
said,  we  have  a very  energetic  inspector  here,  and, 
another  thing,  I believe,  is  that  the  people  are  petting 
more  enlightened. 

7525.  There  are  a good  many  more  people  getting 

rents  out  of  the  river  than  there  were? — That,  too,- 
gives  them  an  interest  in  it  and  stops  poaching  in  a 
measure.  ° 
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Mb.  Cornelius  Lane. — continued. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

7526.  When  you  rent  fishing  from  a man  does  that 
man  watch  for  you?— Well,  if  there  is  night  fishing 
going  on  in  the  winter  time  I hear  it  one  way  or 
another,  but  as  for  poaching  in  the  summer  time  it 
does  not  go  on  at  all. 

7527.  Gaffing? — Well  very  little  of  it. 

7528.  But  do  you  not  think  that  on  the  whole  the 
fact  of  the  tenant  purchasers  having  an  interest  in  the 
river  themselves  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
poaching?— I should  say  so.  I think  it  has  done  some 
good  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Green. 

7529.  And  the  chaps  that  used  to  burn  the  rivers, 
did  they  com©  from  far  distances  or  were  they  mostly 
local  people? — Mostly  local  people. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

7530.  And  those  local  people  would  be  rather  dis- 
couraged now  from  burning  the  river?— Yes.  I believe 
a local  man  wouldn’t  be  seen  going  towards  the  river. 

Mr.  Gwijnn. 

7531.  Does  the  rent  they  get  for  their  fishings  bear 
any  considerable  proportion  to  the  rent  they  pay  for 
their  holdings? — Oh,  no;  they  are  all  small  rents  as 
far  as  I know. 

7532.  Are  the  holdings  big? — Well,  not  all;  they  are 
holdings  of  100  acres  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  their 
bits  of  river  are  very  little. 

*kere  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  you 
wouldn't  meet  one  hundred-acre  holding  in  a baronv? — 
Oh,  I know  that. 


Mr.  James  Bolster,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7534.  Were  you  a tenant  farmer? — Yes. 

7535.  You  bought  out  your  holding? — Yes. 

7536.  Who  was  your  landlord? — Mr.  Leader. 

7537.  What  part  of  the  river  was  that?— Above 
Fortgrady  and  Rathcool. 

7538.  Is  there  much  of  the  land  bordering  on  the 
river? — It  is  all  bordering. 

7539.  For  how  many  miles  would  you  say? — It  would 
border  at  least  for  two  miles. 

7540.  Did  the  landlord  reserve  the  fishing  right  or 
did  the  tenants  get  it? — Well,  in  some  cases  he  reserved 
it. 

7541.  In  your  case  did  he  reserve  it? — Yes. 

7542.  How  does  he  use  it — does  he  let  it? — Oh, 
never. 

7543.  To  anybody? — No. 

7544.  Is  it  used  by  anybody  ?— ' Well,  his  wife  fishes 
it  herself  occasionally.  He  doesn’t  fish  it  himself. 

7545.  Do  any  of  their  friends  come? — Oh,  certainly, 
often. 

7546.  Do  they  catch  much?— Oh,  there  is  not  much 
fish  killed  there  lately. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7547.  How  far  away  from  this  is  it?— In  a straight 
line  above  Mallow  it  would  be  something  about  16 
miles. 

7548.  Up  the  river? — Yes.  Of  course  if  you  follow 
the  bends  of  the  river  it  is  far  more. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7557.  You  say  he  failed  in  letting  it  because  he 
hadn  t the  right  ? — Yes. 

7558.  Who  interfered?— was  it  the  landlord ?— Some 
of  the  neighbouring  anglers,  and  by  some  arrangement 
they  got  the  fishing  of  it,  and  everybody  fished  it  after. 

Mr.  Green. 

7559.  You  know  the  Corporation  water.  How  does 
that  do? — That  is  below  me  a little.  I think  that 
Corporation  water  belongs  to  Mr.  Grehan.  I think  he 
has  the  right  of  fishing  on  it.  I think  he  purchased  it. 
I am  not  quite  certain. 

7560.  How  far  above  you  is  the  river  any  good  for 
fishing? — Oh,  very  little,  not  more  than  a mile,  or  two, 
or  three.  Of  course  the  fish  go  up,  but  there  are  very 
few.  Where  I live,  in  any  high  water,  there  are  few 
better  places  on  the  Blackwater. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7561.  What  do  you  blame  it  on  that  there  are  not  the 
fish  that  there  used  to  be? — That  they  are  not  let  up. 

•j.  the  netting? — It  must  be  something  like 

Mr.  Green. 

7563.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  angling  began 
on  the  Blackwater?— Indeed  I don’t.  That  is  long 
before  I was  born. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7564.  I am  not  so  sure  of  that? — I am  quite  sure 
of  it.  I know  very  well  that  I remember  60  years  at 
all  events,  and  the  fishing  was  on  before  that. 


7549.  Do  you  take  an  interest  in  the  fishing  yourself 
at  all? — I am  fishing  since  I was  able  to  hold  a rod; 
at  least  I am  fishing  for  the  last  50  years. 

7550.  You  fish  on  your  own  part? — I do,  ajid  on 
Mr.  Leader’s.  I could  fish  it  for  miles  round  me. 

7551.  And  the  fishing  is  good? — It  was  good  at  one 
time;  it  is  not  now. 

7552  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  this  year? 
— Well,  I haven’t  much  time  to  fish  latterly.  I don't 
fish  much  for  the  last  good  number  of  years  now, 
but  I take  a cast  occasionally.  I used  at  one  time  to 
fish  very  regularly,  but  I must  say  that  the  fish  are  not 
plentiful  of  late,  and  they  can’t  be  seen  or  killed  by 
anybody,  to  what  they  used  to  be 

7553.  Well,  there  are  some  of  the  tenants,  I think, 
you  told  us,  opposite  whose  farms  the  fishing  rights 
are  not  reserved,  and  they  belong  to  the  tenants? — 
Well,  except  in  one  case  I know  all  are  reserved,  and 
that  is  only  a very  small  bit. 

7554.  Is  that  the  same  landlord  whose  name  you 
have  given  us?— The  name  is  Mr.  Pomeroy,  one  of 
Sir  George’s  tenants.  I am  told  he  has  the  right  of 
fishing,  but  that  is  the  only  one  I know. 

7555.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  the  tenant  lets 
Ins  fishing  right  at  all? — No;  it  was  attempted  to  be 
let  there  this  year  opposite  me,  but  it  failed.  He 
hadn  t the  right. 


Mr.  Green. 

7565.  Were  you  catching  more  salmon  in  those  days? 
— £ever  went  out  that  I came  in  without  a salmon. 

7o66.  And  that  was  the  time  that  all  the  stake  weirs 
were  on  the  Blackwater  ?— I don’t  know  anything 
about  stake  weirs,  but  I know  the  salmon  were  very 
plentiful.  J 

Mr.  Caldenvood. 

7567.  Do  the  fish  spawn  in  your  neighbourhood? — 
Yes,  a lot. 

7568.  In  great  numbers?— Yes,  and  on  my  immediate 
land  there  are  three  or  four  very  fine  spawning  beds. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7569.  In  the  main  river? — In  the  main  river. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

7570.  And  are  they  interfered  with  at  all?— Well, 
very  little  latterly.  They  used  in  former  days,  but  not 
latterly.  I am  of  opinion  myself  that  cormorants  are 
doing  away  with  more  fish  this  moment. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7571.  You  think  cormorants  are  doing  a great  deal 
of  mischief? — Yes.  You  will  see  great  numbers  of 
them  on  the  banks. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

7556.  Is  this  above  Banteer?— Yes,  about  three  miles 
above  Banteer, 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7572.  Do  you  shoot  them?— Yes,  and  if  you  shoot 
one  of  them  and  shake  him  you  will  shake  any  amount 
of  fry  out  of  him,  - 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


12th  September,  1911.] 


Mu.  John  Barry , examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7573.  Do  you  live  along  the  banks  of  this  river? — 1 
live  at  Ballyhooly. 

7574.  Are  you  a tenant  purchaser? — I am. 

7575.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Colonel  Olphert  and 
Captain  ltowan.  I have  both  sides  of  the  Blackwater. 

7576.  Have  you  got  the  fishing  rights,  or  did  the 
landlords  reserve  them? — Oh,  I have  the  fishing  rights. 

7577.  Did  you  always  have  the  fishing  rights? — No, 
sir. 

7578.  It  is  only  since  you  purchased? — Yes. 

7579.  Did  you  buy  under  the  Act  of  1903? — I did, 
and  I bought  it  dear  too. 

7580.  And  you  have  got  both  sides? — I have,  sir. 

7581.  How  long  is  your  river  frontage? — Half-a-mile 
surely,  one  side,  but  the  other  side  is  not.  The  south 
side,  Olphert’s  side,  is  not. 

7582.  Are  you  a salmon  fisher  yourself? — Never,  sir. 

7583.  Never? — I never  fish. 

7584.  Then  what  have  you  done  with  your  fishing 
since  you  got  the  right? — I have  it  let  to  Mr.  Beding- 
ton,  up  at  Ballyhooly. 

7585.  Are  there  good  stands,  do  you  know  ? — When  I 
was  a young  fellow  there  were  ten  fish  killed  to  one 
that  is  killed  now. 

7586.  In  the  old  time? — In  the  old  time. 

7587.  You  have  let  it  to  Mr.  Bedington.  Does  he 
take  any  other  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  besides 
yours? — He  has  three  or  four  miles  up  here,  from 
Ballyhooly  to  Kingwilly,  and  he  has  Lord  Listowel’s 
place  at  the  castle. 

7588.  How  much  does,  he  pay  you  for  the  rent  of 
that  fishing? — £19.  I used  to  get  £60  long  ago.  The 
fishing  now  is  nothing.  I don’t  see  them  killing  much. 

7589.  Do  you  say  that  the  fishing  on  your  holding 
had  at  one  time  been  let  for  £60? — I have  come  to 
hear  it,  and  one  never  sees  them  getting  £20  for  it. 
They  used  to  say  it  must  be  worth  it,  but  they  never 
used  to  get  it. 

7590.  Do  the  other  tenants  on  the  bank  let  their 
fishing  in  the  same  way  as  you  do? — They  would,  but 
Lord  Listowel  keeps  the  fishing.  I mean  Lord  Lis- 
towel’s tenants. 

7591.  Are  there  many  other  tenants  on  the  same 
estate  as  yourself? — No,  I don’t  think  there  is  anyone 
but  me  on  Captain  Rowan’s  and  Colonel  Olpherts’. 
And  I don’t  see  them  killing  the  fish  at  all  They  used 
to  say  it  would  lie  worth  so  much  and  so  much,  but 
when  you  are  looking  for  it  you  will  get  nothing.  I 
haven’t  £7  for  one  side. 

Mr.  Green. 

7592.  You  said  there  used  to  be,  long  ago,  ten  fish 
for  one  now? — There  used. 

7593.  Can  you  remember  when  that  was  ? — Thirty 
years  ago. 

7594.  Mr.  Harold  used  to  act  as  agent  for  letting 
all  this  fishing? — He  used. 

7595.  And  did  he  take  your  fishing  from  you? — No. 
Captain  Rowan  had  the  north  side  of  the  Blackwater. 
He  had  the  right  of  fishing  on  one  side,  and  he  was 
a good  man.  I liked  him. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7596.  What  would  be  the  total  extent  of  your  hold- 
ing?— On  the  south  side  it  is  a long  Inch ; on  the  other 
side  about  half-a-mile. 

Mr.  Green. 

7597.  There  are  70  acres  in  that  Inch? — There  is  not. 
About  12  or  13. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7598.  Tell  us  what  was  your  old  rent  before  you 
bought,  or  tell  us  the  amount  of  your  present  instal- 
ments for  the  two  farms? — The  south  side  of  it,  I 
heard,  was  often  to  be  let  for  £50  and  £5. 

7599.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  instalments? 
Witness — The  whole  amount? 

7600.  The  whole  instalments  that  you  pay  now  to 
the  Land  Commission? — £80. 

7601.  Then  I suppose  you  have  150  acres  or  more? — 
I have  not.  It  is  dear  land. 


[Marlow. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7602.  Is  it  very  good  land? — Well,  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7603.  You  need  not  be  afraid  because  we  are  not 
going  to  fix  a fair  rent?— -You  can’t.  I am  not  so 
foolish,  but  I know  it.  The  rent  was  too  high  in  it, 
and  we  wouldn’t  have  paid  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

7604.  But  you  have  got  the  fishing? — Witness — What 
good  is  that  fishing  for  me?  Am  I not  paying  rent  lor 
it?  I set  no  value  on  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7665.  Is  it  mostly  grass? — Oh,  yes,  and  there  are 
paths  running  through  it,  and  there  is  accommodation 
on  it,  and  they  do  be  running  up  and  down  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  Green. 

7606.  Do  you  know  what  your  fishing  value  is  rated 
at? — I don’t  know.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  too  high. 
The  south  side  used  to  get  £50  and  £5,  but  Mr. 
Bedington  gave  me  £7  for  accommodation.  He  gave 
it  to  me,  for  he  has  to  go  through  my  land.  I have 
no  more  to  say,  only  I know  there  was  a lot  of  fishing 
long  ago. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7607.  I am  sure  you  have  more  to  say,  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Green. 

7608.  I just  wanted  to  know  how  much  your  fishing 
was  rated  at? — Well,  about  the  value  of  it,  I don't 
see  after  it.  My  wife  takes  an  interest  in  it. 

7609.  All  you  know  is  that  it  is  too  high? — I have  a 
very  high  rate,  and  I pay  £11  for  a very  small  piece 
of  land  there.  I haven’t  much  land. 

7610.  Is  your  land  rated  separately  from  your  fish- 
ing—have  you  your  fishing  rated  by  itself?— I think  I 
have,  sir.  One  side  of  the  river  isn’t  much  to  me, 
Olpherts’  side.  It  was  some  good  some  time  ago.  1 
have  otters  too,  and  the  otters  interfere  with  the 
salmon. 

7611.  Did  the  Board  of  Conservators  here  ever  ask 
you  for  a contribution  out  of  that  rate — did  they  ever 
ask  you  for  it? — I think  they  did. 

7612.  And  did  you  pay  them? — I did  not. 

^ 7613.  You  did  not? — I did  not.  I thought  it  too 
dear.  There  is  a lot  of  trespassing  on  me  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  There  are  paths  through  my  land, 
and  there  is  a lot  of  trespass  in  my  meadow,  and  what 
I am  getting  on  one  side  would  hardly  pay  for  the 
trespasses? 

7614.  Do  you  know  are  any  of  the  other  tenant  pur- 
chasers paying  anything  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators? — I can’t  know  any  man’s 
business.  And  why?  Since  I purchased  I attend  to 
my  business,  and  I can  know  nothing  about  any  man’s 
business. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7615.  And  your  business  was  to  pay  nothing  for  the 
river? — I never  got  anything  from  the  river. 


Mr.  Green. 

7616.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  your  fishing  better 
than  what  it  is? — I would,  sir. 

7617.  What  is  the  Board  of  Conservators  there  for, 
but  to  try  to  make  the  fishing  better? — I don’t  see 
any  poaching  at  all  in  my  river.  Some  used  to  bo 
long  ago,  but,  you  see,  I wouldn’t  allow  them.  I 
wouldn’t  allow  any  poacher  on  my  land.  When  a man 
Has  it  bought  I think  it  is  too  bad  for  him  to  have 
poachers. 

<618.  I wouldn’t  like  to  be  the  poacher  that  went 
on  your  land? — I wouldn’t  allow  you. 

7619,  How  would  you  stop  them? — If  T saw  one  of 
them  there  I would  throw  him  into  the  river. 
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12f/i  September,  1911.]  Mil.  John  Barry — continued.  [Mallow. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

7620.  How  would  you  stop  them  killing  fish  up  in 
any  of  those  streams  where  they  go  up,  to  spawn  ? — 
I don’t  see  anyone,  only  Mr.  Bedington,  and  he  fishes 
for  trout  a little,  I think. 

7621.  If  you  wouldn’t  pay  anything  to  the  Conser- 
vators, how  would  the  Conservators  be  able  to  watch 
the  spawning  fish  that  are  not  on  your  water  at  all, 
but  away  up  in  the  mountains? — I can’t  say.  I don’t 
see  anyone  poaching  on  my  land. 

7622.  It  is  not  on  your  land  at  all  that  they  would 
be  poaching? — I don’t  see  any  of  them  poaching.  1 
see  by  the  paper  that  they  are  poaching  out  towards 
Ballineollig  and  those  places,  but  in  this  large  river 
they  don’t  poach  at  all,  at  any  rate.  They  may  in  the 
streams,  but  they  don’t  on  the  Blackwater. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7623.  But  the  streams  feed  your  part  of  the  river, 
and  it  is  from  the  streams  that  the  young  fish  come 
down? — They  come  down  from  the  streams. 

7624.  And  if  they  are  all  killed  there  you  won’t 
have  anything  in  the  river?— I don’t  see  any  poaching 
at  all. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

7625.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  Conservators  are 
paying  men  to  watch  the  streams. 

Mr.  Green. 

7626.  Every  tenant  purchaser,  with  any  fishing 
worth  a pound  a year,  ought  to  pay  some  little  share 
towards  the  Board  of  Conservators? — I have  only  £7 
for  one  place,  and  I haven’t  much  by  it,  with  people 
walking  down  through  the  meadows. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7627.  I knew,  Mr.  Barry,  you  had  more  to  say? — 
I have  nothing  to  say,  but,  at  all  events,  I don’t  like 
too  much  trespass.  I say  the  otters  used  to  do  the 
devil’s  damage,  too. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7628.  Is  there  any  punt  on  the  river,  now  ? — I don’t 
see  one  at  all,  now,  but  I used  to  see  a great  many. 

7629.  Is  there  ever  a punt  on  the  river? — There  is, 
but  very  seldom. 


Mb.  Garret  Fitzgerald,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7630.  Do  you  live  on  this  river? — I do.  I have  a 
knowledge  of  it  for  over  forty  years. 

7631.  What  business  are  you  in? — I am  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  I was  living  at  Roskeen  for  42  years.  I 
have  a knowledge  of  all  the  way  up  to  Banteer.  I was 
there  from  9 o’clock  in  the  morning  till  half-past  5 
o’clock  at  night,  and  I fished  mostly.  I had  a licence 
myself,  but  always  trout  fishing,  and  along  with  gentle- 
men from  forty  years  ago  up  till  now. 

7632.  Did  you  go  along  with  them? — With  them.  1 
used  to  be  with  them  in  the  leisure  time,  and  fish 
with  them  and  show  them  the  places  to  fish.  And  I do 
that  now  I am  on  pension.  I am  from  the  Post  Office. 
I remember  in  1872  gaffing  nine  spring  fish  on  the  11th 
of  February,  and  in  the  following  two  years,  from  that 
to  1874,  I was  up  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Power, 
and  I lived  at  Roskeen  at  the  time,  and  they  began  to 
complain  of  the  falling  back  of  the  fish,  and  I think 
it  was  said  in  1864  the  nets  were  increased  in  Youghal, 
and  in  1874  then  we  noticed  the  falling  off  in  the 
fishing  on  the  Blackwater.  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  1863  or  1864,  but  it  was  scarcely  ten 
years  from  the  time  they  were  increased  till  we  noticed 
the  falling  back.  Fishermen  would  go  to  Mr.  Power 
and  say,  “ Unfortunately  they  will  ruin  us  in 
Youghal.”  “ It  won’t  do  you  any  great  damage  when 
the  nets  continue  to  be  so  thick.”  I saw  the  first  cap- 
ture taken  in  Youghal,  and  it  was  almost  as  thick  as 
my  finger  now. 

7633.  Do  you  notice  that  the  fish  are  getting  smaller? 
— Some  years  we  have  a run  of  small  fish  from  time 
to  time,  and  for  the  last  couple  of.  years  there  was  a 
run  of  small  fish  in  the  river,  "but  I saw  them  twenty- 
five  years  ago  as  small- as  they  are  now. 

7634.  Then  you  don't  think  there  has  been  any  great 
damage  so  far  as  that  is  concerned? — Well,  I don’t 
think  so. 

7635.  Do  you  think  they  are  getting  less  in  number? 
— We  have  an  improvement  for  the  last  two  years. 

7636.  There  has  been  an  improvement  for  two  years? 
— Yes.  The  best  fishing  I remember  on  the  Blackwater 
was  in  1883,  and  since  then  they  are  deteri- 
orating. But  the  only  thing  that  I would  suggest 
would  be  that  the  net  fishing  on  the  fresh  water  should 
be  done  away  with,  and  that  the  fresh  water  should  be 
left  exclusively  to  rod -fishing  altogether,  because  we 
maintain  and  believe  that  the  fish  that  run  up  in  the 
weekly  close  season  haven’t  time  enough  to  get  clear 
away  from  the  nets,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  altering  the  weekly  close  season  then 
if  the  nets  didn’t  interfere  with  the  fresh  water, 
and  if  the  fresh  water  was  confined  to  rod-fishing 
alone.  From  that  point  I have  spent  my  time 
with  the  oldest  Conservators  that  lived  at  that 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
time,  Mr.  Power  and  Dr.  Foote,  or  the  inspector  of 
the  fisheries  that  we  have  now,  Mr.  Drohan,  who  is 
the  only  energetic  man  since  his  time  up  to  this.  I 
never  knew  a more  practical  man. 

7637.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  trout  -fishing — 
is  that  falling  back? — Oh,  this  trout  fishing  is  falling 
off.  I was  a great  trout  fisher. 

7638.  Why  is  it  falling  off? — In  the  first  place  I 
think  the  pike  .have  got  very  numerous  in  many  places 
and  they  have  been  hovering  about  the  mouths  of  those 
tributaries,  and  I don’t  know  what  to  say  about  the 
cormorants.  I think  they  might  do  a little  damage, 
but  about  that  I wouldn’t  care  to  say. 

7639.  Did  you  hear  what  the  last  witness  said,  that 
if  you  shot  one  and  shook  him  the  fry  would  fall  out — 
you  heard  the  witness  say  that? — I have  heard  from 
a gamekeeper  of  Mr.  Longfield’s  that  in  the  stomach 
of  one  of  them  he  got  eight  or  nine,  but  I think  the 
pike  are  a greater  injury  to  the  trout  fishing  than  the 
cormorants. 

7640.  Well,  you  have  attended  many  gentlemen 
when  fishing.  Is  there  much  demand  for  fishing  on 
this  river  now? — Well,  I have  fished  a place  on  this 
river  when  it  was  let  for  £45,  and  I have  fished  it 
when  it  couldn’t  be  let  for  £6. 

7641.  And  what  is  it  being  let  for  now? — Mr.  Hunt 
gave  evidence  that  it  was  let  for  £20,  and  the  opposite 
part,  Mr.  Irvine’s,  is  let  for  £10;  so  that  a place  that 
cost  £45  thirty  years  ago  is  let  for  £30  now. 

7642.  Do  the  tenant  purchasers  know  the  value  of  it 
now? — Yes,  and  if  they  took  an  interest  in  shooting 
these  cormorants  for  their  own  sake,  that  would  be  a 
great  help  instead  of  having  people  putting  a price  on 
them.  That  is  a thing  I don’t  believe  in,  because  you 
will  find  them  shovelled  in  from  other  places,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
fishing  were  to  slio.ot  them. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7643.  You  say  a lot  of  pike  hang  about  the  pools? — 
Yes. 

7644.  If  you  tried  netting  there  you  would  get  a 
great  many  ? — Yes. 

7645.  That  is  the  way  you  should  use  the  nets? — 
Well,  I should  like  to"  have  them  done  away  with. 
It  would  improve  the  river  considerably  if  the  pike 
were  done  away  with. 

7646.  If  you  made  an  application  you  could  get  leave 
to  use  the  nets  there  for  pike? — Well,  I think  that 
would  be  a great  thing.  I know  that  in  two  or  three 
places  up  there,  and  especially  the  mouth  of  the  Clyda, 
there  is  any  amount  of  pike  there  in  a pool 
belonging  to  Mr.  Webb-  I never  remember  the 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


ISth  September,  1911.]  Mr.  Garret  Fitzgerald — continued.  [Mallow. 


T)r.  Mahaffy — continued.  Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

river  being  poisoned  or  anything  only  once  in  my  life,  7647.  There  is  not  much  poaching? — Poaching  is  done 
and  I have  42  years’  experience  there  and  took  a great  away  with  on  the  Blaekwater,  as  far  as  the  river  is 
interest,  concerned.  I know  nothing  about  the  tributaries. 


Dr.  E.  H.  Montgomery,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7648.  You  are,  Dr.  Montgomery,  owner  of  the 
Careysville  fishery? — Yes. 

7649.  How  long  have  you  been  owner? — This  is  the 
first  year. 

7650.  Your  father  had  it  before  you? — Yes. 

7651.  How  long  are  you  acquainted  with  it? — Well, 
ever  since  I was  born.  I was  born  there. 

7652.  Is  the  fishing  getting  better  or  worse? — Well, 
I should  say  it  was  not  much  worse,  but  I think  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  state  of  the  climate.  .If  you 
get  a good  run  in  the  spring  you  will  get  very  good  fish- 
ing. If  you  get  a run  in  June  you  will  generally  have 
good  autumn  fishing;  and  a great  deal  depends  on 
that,  and  I think  it  comes  in  cycles.  As  far  as  I 
remember  you  will  have  good  years  and  bad  years, 
and  I think  a great  deal  depends  on  the  run. 

7653.  Then,  you  cannot  say  there  is  any  marked 
deterioration? —As  well  as  I remember,  and  from 
hearing  what  my  poor  father  used  to  say,  there  is 
certainly  a great  deterioration;  and  I have  been  living 
here  in  Mallow  for  18  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
fishing  on  the  upper  waters  has  gone  down  considerably, 
because  rents  have  depreciated  here;  and  that  is,  after 
all,  the  main  point.  There  are  places  on  the  river  that 
people  used  to  get  .£40,  £50,  and  £60  a year  for,  and 
now  they  don’t  get  anything  like  it. 

7654.  Careysville  is  just  as  valuable  as  ever? — I don’t 
think  it  is,  only  that  Mr.  Jameson  has  taken  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7655.  I fished  Careysville  before  you  were  born,  and 
I think  the  summer  fishing  makes  a difference.  I 
think  we  used  to  get  very  good  fishing  in  summer,  as 
good  as  in  the  spring? — Well,  it  is  as  good  sometimes  if 
you  get  the  weather.  If  you  get  an  early  spring  after 
good  floods  in  December  and  January,  you  will  get 
the  fish  to  come  up. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7656.  It  used  to  be  alive  with  fish?— -It  used  to  be, 
but  this  year  there  was  very  bad  fishing.  I am  not 
a novice  as  regards  fishing  (I  have  been  fishing 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  myself),  but  still,  as  far 
as  I understand  it,  it  is  the  gap  at  Lismore  that  makes 
the  difference  in  the  fishing.  The  thins;  that  must 
affect  it  one  way  or  another  is,  after  all,  the  alteration 
of  the  gap. 

7657.  What  do  you  think  about  it? — The  Queen’s 
Gap  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  bed  of  the  river — the 
bottom  of  the  Queen’s  Gap — and  that  gap  is  not  at 
the  bed  of  the  river,  but  where  there  is  20  feet  of 
a rise,  and  the  fish  cannot  get  any  purchase  to  go  up 
the  gap.  He  tries,  and  he  can’t  get  up,  and  he  gets 
tired  after  beating  with  his  tail  against  the  sides  of 
the  gap  and  he  is  washed  down  again.  And  that  is 
the  serious  thing. 

7658.  I wished  to  see  that  •yesterday,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  think  that  the  fish  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  up?— Everybody  can  understand  that  if  a 
fish  has  no  purchase  for  his  tail  he  cannot  get  up. 
How  can  he? 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7659.  He  wants  purchase  on  a rock  or  something? — 
On  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Green. 

7660.  Of  course  the  point  is  that  when  he  meets  with 
a certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  getting  through  the 
Queen’s  Gap,  and  he  has  another  stream  quite  in  his 
way  where  he  has  no  difficulty,  naturally  he  takes  the 
one  where  he  has  no  difficulty? — That  is  like  human 
nature.  Another  thing  is  this,  remember,  if  you  have 
a Queen’s  Gap  there  is  a flow  of  water  coming  down 
through  it,  and  the  fish  has  only  the  water  now  to 
steady  himself,  and  he  cannot  do  it. 

/66l.  You  don’t  think  that  instead  of  seeking  for 
gravel  or  a stone  in  coming  up  he  would  rather 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

have  a deep  hole  to  get  up  his  velocity  and  make 
a rush  for  the  pass? — I think  he  would  6ooner 
have  a stone  to  get  a purchase.  Do  you  agree  with 
that,  Dr.  Mahaffy? 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7662.  I do  not?  -T  can  tell  you  this,  that  some  time 
ago  they  made  a part  of  Clondulane  weir  perfectly 
smooth,  and  not  a fish  could  come  up  there.  They 
want  stones  as  well  as  water.  They  can’t  get  up 
without  stones. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7663.  Would  you  get  no  purchase  from  surging  water? 
—How  could  you  if  it  is  going  against  you,  and  this 
is  going  20  miles  an  hour  down.  Then  how  could  you 
get  a purchase;  but,  of  course,  that  is,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

7664.  A fish  is  constructed  for  swimming  in  the 
water,  not  for  climbing  on  the  land?— But  mustn't  the 
fish  have  purchase? 

7665.  Yes,  in  water? — But  if  it  is  running  with  him 
how  can  he  get  purchase? 


Mr.  Green. 

7666.  If  his  velocity  is  greater  ?— Granted , but  not 
when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  greater. 

7667.  If  the  river  has  a velocity  measured  at  12 
and  he  has  a velocity  of  15  he  is  going  to  get  up? — A 
fish  has  certain  powers  whiclT  are  limited.  I have  seen 
them  myself  going  up  the  weirs  and  failing,  and  on  the 
rough  places  they  stick,  and  they  will  not  go  on  like 
that,  and  they  will  kick  with  their  tails  and  then  go 
on  again.  I have  seen  hundreds  of  them  in  the  flood, 
and  if  they  had  only  the  water,  and  nothing  to  cling 
to,  they  would  not  get  up.  I have  seen  them  washed 
down.  I have  seen  it  in  the  deep  places. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

<668.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  proceedings,  and 
we  cannot  make  any  suggestion  about  that?— That  I 
think,  is  the  main  point  in  the  whole  thing  after  all. 
And  you  see  tons  and  tons  of  fish  that  are  caught 
there,  40  tons  of  fish  caught  in  the  year,  in  these 
nets  at  Lismore.  And  look  at  what  they  caught  three 
or  four  years  ago  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  catch 
was  bought  up  by  the  tenants  on  the  river,  and  instead 
of  being  a catch  of  three  thousand  a year  it  is  now  a 
catch  of  ten  thousand. 

7669.  This  is  all  idle  if  the  right  has  been  settled 
m point  of  law,  and  an  attempt  to  interfere  is  just 
going  back  to  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows?— If  you 
could  get  the  bottom  of  the  Queen’s  Gap  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  there  would  be  a chance  of  the 
fish  getting  up. 

7670.  Surely  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  up 
that  great  hole? — If  that  was  done  there  would  be  a 
great  difference  in  this  river.  I am  talking  as  a junior 
man.  Look  at  the  portion  of  it  that  Mr.  Jameson, 
my  tenant,  pays  so  much  to  stock.  Look  at  the  way 
the  river  has  improved  up  here  for  the  few  vears  he 
has  done  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7671.  That  is  because  the  thing  i 
is  because  it  is  left  open.  That  is 
fish  can’t  go  up  the  Queen’s  Gap. 
burning  question.  If  that  was  removed  your  Commis- 
sion would  be  over  and  the  fish  would  have  a chance 
of  coming  up.  There  has  not  been  a fish  up  here 
almost  in  the  last  four  years.  There  was  more  fishing 
up  here  this  year.  They  were  catching  them  by  the 
dozen  up  at  Newmarket  and  that  way. 


left  open? — That 
a proof  that  the 
That  is  the  main 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7672.  If  something  could  be  done  with  the  Queen’s 
Gap  you  might  destroy  the  netting  at  night  in  the 
estuary?— I think  so.  It  wouldn’t  make  any  difference 
m the  other. 
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12th  September,  1911.] 


Mr.  William  Nice,  examined. 


[Mallow. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7673.  What  have  you  to  tell  us? — Well,  a little  sug- 
gestion. I have  fished  since  I was  able  to  carry  a 
little  rod  to  the  river.  I have  watched  otters  and 
cormorants,  and  I have  killed  an  immense  lot  of  pike 
out  of  the  Blaekwater.  I know  the  Blackwater  fairly 
well.  I step  across  it  about  Kingswilliamstown, 
and  I know  where  it  flows  in  at  Youghal.  The 
suggestion  I would  make  is  this.  The  pike,  next 
to  man,  I believe,  are  the  greatest  destruction  to 
salmon.  They  swallow,  wholesale,  the  young  salmon 
fry;  and  I believe  that  if  licensed  salmon  fishers  (and 
this  is  a thing  that  I was  thinking  of  long  since,  and 
I never  opened  my  lips  about  it,  for  fellows  would  go, 
perhaps,  that  would  do  harm,  pike  fishing  in  winter) — 
if  licensed  salmon  fishers  were  allowed  to  net  them  it 
would  be  a good  thing.  The  pike  are  a pest  in  winter. 
Now,  there  are  pike  pools  in  the  Blackwater  where  the 
pike  would  be  got  in  winter  by  licensed  fishermen 
(this  is  only  a thought  of  mine)  if  permission  was  given 
to  licensed  fishermen.  Again,  I have  shot  a number  of 
cormorants,  and  I would  propose  that  a shilling  a head 
should  be  given  for  each  cormorant. 


Mr.  Green. 

7674.  It  is  given,  isn’t  it? — No,  sir.  I got  a shilling 
for  one,  and  took  another  and  I got  nothing,  and  it 
was  discontinued. 

7675.  Mr.  Drohan. — We  give  a shilling  a head  for 
them.  Witness — This  was  some  few  years  ago,  and  I 
never  went  about  it  since, 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

Any  time  you  bring  in  a cormorant  you  will  get  a 
shilling. 

Mr.  Drohan. — I gave  £1  for  the  greatest  number  of 
pike  in  the  year  and  £1  for  the  largest  one. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7676.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? — 
Well,  cormorants  a shilling  a head.  I suggest  that, 
but  that  if  you  gave  5s.  a head  you  would  have  the 
banks  of  the  river  crowded  with  every  fellow  that  has 
a gun,  and  that  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7677.  And  it  would  be  dangerous  to  fish?— If  5s. 
were  paid  I would  not  be  one  bit  afraid  if  I went 
out  with  my  gun  that  I would  not  get  cormorants. 
Naturally,  if  I was  to  get  5s.,  I would  go  out. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


SEVENTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY,  14th  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 


At  10  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Kenmare. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ross  (in  the  chair). 

Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  o.v.o.  I Mr.  W-  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.p.  Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Mr.  David  Ho 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7678.  I believe  you  are  the  Clerk  of  the  Kenmare 
Board  of  Conservators? — Yes,  sir. 

7679.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office?— For  four 
years. 

7680.  And  what  rivers  can  you  give  us  information 
about? — The  Roughty. 

7681.  Then  tell  us  about  it.  Do  you  consider  it  a 
good  salmon  river? — Yes. 

7682.  Naturally  a good  salmon  river? — A grand 

7683.  And  is  that  river  much  poached? — It  is,  sir. 

7684.  Is  it  poisoned? — Yes,  sir,  to  a great  extent. 

7685.  In  what  way?— By  poison— by  spurge,  lime, 
and,  in  some  cases  I believe,  dynamite. 

7686.  Is  it  a good  angling  river? — A splendid  angling 
river. 

7687.  Is  there  any  net  fishing  on  the  river? — There 
is  illegal  netting  in  the  river. 

7688.  There  is  illegal  net  fishing  in  the  river? — On 
some,  occasions  there  is. 

7689.  On  what  part  of  the  river  does  that  take  place? 
— That  is  the  lower  part. 

7690.  Now,  how  many  men  have  you  under  you? — 1 
have  about  a dozen. 

7691.  And  are  they  enough? — They  are  not.  They 
would  be  if  they  were  good  enough. 

7692.  But  you  are  not  able  to  get  satisfactory  men  ? 
—No,  sir. 

7693.  Are  they  natives  of  the  place  or  are  they 
strangers  ?— They  are  natives  of  the  place. 


ncK,  examined. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

7694.  And  I suppose  you  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
that,  as  I suppose  they  are  not  severe  on  their  friends  ? 
— That  is  just  the  case,  sir. 

7695..  Now,  as  to  the  funds  of  the  Board,  is  the 
amount  of  money  sufficient? — No,  sir. 

7696.  You  have  not  sufficient  money? — No,  sir. 

7697.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  any 
addition  to  your  funds? — Well,  if  there  was  an  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  we  might  be  able  to  get  better 
bailiffs  on  the  river. 

7698.  How  much  do  you  pay  these  bailiffs,  approxi- 
mately?— Well,  it  is  very  small. 

7699.  But  if  you  had  more  money  you  could  get 
better  ? — We  could  get  better. 

7700.  Do  the  members  of  your  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors attend  regularly? — They  do. 

7701.  And  they  take  an  interest  in  the  work? — Yes. 

7702.  They  know  their  business? — To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

7703.  Now,  is  it  a trout-fishing  river? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7704.  Sea  trout  or  brown  trout? — Sea  trout. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7705.  The  white  trout  go  up  a good  way  ? — They  can 
go  some  way. 

7706.  They  go  up  a good  many  of  the  tributaries,  I 
suppose,  as  there  are  a good  many  tributaries? — Oh, 
of  late  years  a trout  has  not  gone  up  the  river. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  David  Ho  wick — continued. 


14t/i  September,  1911.] 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7707.  Why? — I believe  on  account  of  the  netting 
outside  in  the  bay,  outside  the  headland  as  well. 

7708.  Is  there  much  netting  in  the  bay  ? — To  a great 
extent  there  is,  down  to  Kenmare. 

7709.  Do  you  know  how  many  fishermen  are  engaged 
in  that? — I couldn’t  tell  you. 

7710.  And  what  kind  of  nets  do  they  work  with? — 

They  are  trammel  nets  and 

Mr.  Green. 

7711.  He  is  only  speaking  of  salmon  nets? — There 
are  no  salmon  nets  down  the  bay  except  four,  really 
speaking.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  sweepers 
which  cruise  all  the  year  during  the  fishing  season. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7712.  Are  there  any  fixed  nets  in  the  bav? — No,  sir. 

7713.  No  fixed  nets? — No. 

7714.  Are  there  any  drift  nets  in  the  bay,  or  arc 
the  drift  nets  used  outside? — There  are  only"  the  nets 
that  are  used  for  sea  fishing. 

7715.  Those  are  drift  nets? — Drift  nets. 

Mr.  Green. 

7716.  Those  are  for  mackerel? — Yes.  They  do  a lot 
of  harm. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7717.  Do  you  think  they  catch  white  trout? — They 
do,  sir. 

7718.  And  salmon? — And  the  salmon. 

7719.  Have  you  any  notion  how  many  people  are 
engaged  in  this  business  in  the  bay  and  in  the  estuary? 
— I haven’t  the  least  idea. 

7720.  But  there  is  a very  large  number? — There  is 
a very  large  number. 

7721.  Is  there  any  way  of  patrolling  the  bay — is  there 
a motor  boat? — The  Board  can’t  afford  it. 

7722.  They  can’t  afford  it? — No,  sir.  That  is  what 
they  really  want. 

7723.  You  have  a common  oar  boat? — Yes,  we  have 
a small  boat. 

7724.  Do  you  find  many  people  trespassing? — Oh. 
no,  they  are  too  far  away  from  where  my  boat  could 
go.  It  is  only  further  down  from  where  my  boat  could 
go  that  they  really  take  place. 

7725.  Do  they  observe  the  weekly  close  time? — Oh, 
yes,  they  do. 

7726.  Fairly  well? — That  is,  the  men  engaged  in  the 
salmon  fishing. 

7727.  They  do  observe  the  close  time? — They  do. 

Mr.  Gioynn. 

7728.  Have  they  got  salmon  licences? — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7729.  Is  the  poaching  you  speak  of  mainly  done  by 
people  with  licences  or  without  licences? — People 
without  licences. 

7730.  And  do  they  poach  all  up  the  river? — They 
poach  up  the  river. 

7731.  And  your  men  are  not  adequate  to  watching 
them? — They  are  not,  sir. 

7732.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions? — Yes, 
there  have  been  a few  prosecutions. 

7733.  And  have  you  got  convictions? — Yes,  we  have 
got  convictions.  In  some  cases  we  have  not  got  them. 

7734.  And,  in  your  opinion,  was  that  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  your  case,  or  have  you  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  magistrates?— Oh,"  not  at  all.  It  is  the 
weakness  of  the  case. 

7735.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
magistrates? — Not  at  all,  sir. 

7736.  Now,  in  the  tributaries  we  are  all  aware  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  spurge-poisoning? — There  is,  sir. 

7737.  That  is  continually  taking  place? — It  is. 

7738.  Do  you  know  that  river  that  goes  up  to  Mr. 
Lowe’s? — We  call  it  the  Upper  Roughty  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  lower  part. 

7739.  It  would  be  a fine  river  if  it  got  fair  play? — A 
splendid  river,  especially  for  spawning. 

7740.  And  has  it  been  poisoned  within  the  last  few 
days? — It  has.  In  fact  there  is,  roughly  speaking, 
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about  seven  miles  poisoned — six  to  seven  miles  poisoned 
this  year. 

7741.  In  addition  to  the  poisoning,  is  there  spearing 
of  the  salmon? — A great  deal. 

7742.  And  the  people  don't  seem  to  know  the  mischief 
they  are  doing,  do  they?— Well,  they  don’t  think  it 
is  any  harm. 

7743.  And  what  do  they  do  with  those  fish  that  they 
spear  and  get  in  this  way? — They  sell  them. 

7744.  Where? — Ah,  that’s  the  thing.  I know  that 
they  send  them  to  Kiilarncy  and  those  different  places, 
but  they  sell  them  so  quietly  that  I can’t  get  to  know 
where. 

7745.  It  is  impossible  to  find  out  that? — It  is  im- 
possible to  find  out. 

7746.  Now,  do  you  got  assistance  from  the  police? — 
Great  assistance. 

7747.  The  bailiffs  always  get  protection,  but,  I 
suppose,  it  is  a quiet  country? — It  is  pretty  quiet.  At 
the  same  time  one  cannot  trust  it. 

7748.  Now,  are  there  many  parts  of  the  river  where 
the  tenants  have  bought  out  their  holdings? — There 
are  a few. 

7749.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  tributaries  or  the 
main  river? — I am  talking  about  the  main  river,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  main  river.  There  are  a good 
many  that  with  their  own  holdings  have  got  the 
fishery. 

7750.  The  fishing  rights  have  not  been  reserved? — 
They  have  not  been  reserved. 

7751.  Can  you  tell  us  whose  properties  have  been 
sold? — Well,  in  the  upper  part  there  is  Captain  Lowe, 
and  Abbott,  Downing  and  Or  pen. 

7752.  And  they  have  all  been  sold? — Yes.  sir. 

7753.  And  have  the  fishing  rights  been  reserved  at 
all? — Oh,  yes;  Captain  Lowe  kept  his  own  fishing 
rights. 

7754.  And  what  did  Mr.  Orpen  do? — I can’t  answer 
for  all  the  proprietors. 

7755.  When  did  the  sales  take  place? — I can’t  an- 
swer that. 

7756.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  the  river 
since  the  sales  took  place? — Yes,  sir;  fixe  poisoning 
has  been  on  the  increase. 

7757.  Do  you  think  the  river  is  getting  woi'se  or  get- 
ting better? — Getting  worse,  sir. 

7758.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — Different 
causes. 

7759.  Woxxld  you  tell  me  some  of  them? — Well,  in 
some  places  where  there  are  tenant  pi'oprietors  it  is 
more  difficult  to  watch  them  or  to  catch  them,  because 
they  keep  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  their  own 
farms,  perhaps  supposed  to  be  attending  to  their  flocks 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  may  be  perhaps  contem- 
plating putting  poison  in  at  the  same  time. 

7760.  But  do  they  not  understand  that  they  are 
injuring  themselves  by  putting  poison  in  if  they  have 
the  right  of  fishing? — I don’t  think  they  care. 

7761.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  cases  in 
which  they  combine  to  let  their  fishings  to  any  anglers, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — I believe  there  are. 

7762.  They  do? — I think  in  one  case. 

7763.  Do  you  know  to  whom  is  the  letting  made? — 

I dare  say  Mr.  McClure  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that. 

7764.  But  as  yet  you  don’t  know  of  the  tenants 
taking  up  the  matter  and  combining  to  let  their  fishing 
rights  to  some  one  person? — No. 

7765.  And  the  poisoning  is  getting  worse,  you  say? — 
Yes,  sir,  on  tlie  inci'ease. 

7766.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  that  we 
might  consider  with  a view  to  dealing  with  this  mis- 
chief?— No,  sir,  I have  not;  but  one  of  the  other 
gentlemen  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

7767.  Now,  as  regards  the  trout  fishing,  is  the  trout 
fishing  injured  at  all,  or  have  you  any  pike  to  the 
river? — I don’t  know.  I have  no  idea. 

7768.  Is  there  any  injury  caused  by  cormorants? — 
Fearful  destruction  done  by  eormoi'ants. 

7769.  Where? — In  different  parts  of  the  river. 

7770.  Both  down  in  the  bay  and  up  in  the  upper 
reaches? — Yes,  and  up  in  the  upper  reaches. 

7771.  Have  you  any  system  for  diminishing  the  cor- 
morants, such  as  giving  a shilling  a head  for  them,  as 
they  do  in  other  places? — The  Conservators  don’t,  but 
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I don’t  know  whether  the  owners  do  it  in  different 
places. 

7772.  The  Conservators  don’t? — No,  sir. 

7773.  And  you  say  you  don’t  know  whether  the 
owners  do  or  not? — No,  I don’t  know. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7774.  You  say  that  this  would  be  a splendid  river 
but  for  the  poaching.  Hasn ’t  it  always  been  poached — 
in  all  your  memory  hasn’t  it  always  been  poached? — 
It  has  been  poached. 

777.7.  Why  do  you  -call  it  a splendid  river — what  is 
the  best  day  that  a man  has  ever  fished  in  your 
memory? — Of  course,  I am  only  speaking  for  myself, 
these  four  years. 

7776.  In  your  time  you  never  knew  a good  day’s  rod- 
fishing  on  it? — Only  what  the  people  tell  me  themselves, 
those  who  go  fishing. 

7777.  What  do  they  tell  you? — Some  of  them  say 
they  had  a good  time. 

7778.  With  regard  to  the  net  fishing  down  in  the 
estuary,  are  there  not  several  rivers  that  hold  fish 
running  into  the  estuary? — I know  that  there  are 
several  rivers  that  hold  fish. 

7779.  How  many  rivers  are  there  running  into  the 
Kenmare  river  that  hold  salmon  or  sea  trout — there  is 
one  at  Sneem,  certainly? — At  Sneem  there  is,  and 
before  you  come  up  there,  there  is,  down  at  Glenlougli, 
the  Stag  river. 

Mr.  Justice • Ross. 

7780.  You  know  the  Derreen.  Do  salmon  go  into 
it? — The  Derreen,  yes. 

7781.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen  rivers? — About 
half-a-dozen  rivers. 

7782.  And  are  they  all  looked  after  by  the  same 
Conservators? — They  arc.  There  arc  waters  that  are 
not  looked  after.  They  are  too  far  away,  and  they  have 
not  got  the  money  to  pay  for  a responsible  bailiff  to 
look  after  them. 

7783.  Did  you  ever  get  a conviction  for  poisoning? — 
No,  sir,  not  in  my  time.  There  was  before,  I believe. 
It  is  a most  difficult  thing  to  catch  the  offender. 

7784.  And  it  is  the  worst  form  of  poaching? — It  is. 

7787.  It  is  all  done  with  spurge  here? — Some  is  done 

with  lime. 

7786.  And  is  there  plenty  of  spurge  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  river? — A splendid  crop,  sir. 

7787.  On  the  banks  of  the  river? — Yes. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7788.  What  is  the  income  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
servators — how  much  money  have  you  got? 

• Mr.  Green. 

7789.  What  was  your  last  balance  sheet? 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7790.  Tell  us  roughly? — I will  tell  you  in  a minute, 
please.  £169. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7791.  That  is  all  the  money  you  have  available  for 
protection,  is  it? — Oh,  no,  sir. 

7792.  I want  to  know  how  much  money  you  have 
in  hand  for  use.  What  is  your  yearly  income? — £169. 

7793.  That  is  your  income? — Yes. 

7794.  From  what  is  that  chiefly  derived? — Sale  of 
licences;  voluntary  subscriptions;  grant  from  the 
Department. 

7795.  How  much  is  the  grant  from  the  Department? 
— £80  this  year. 

7796.  What  sort  of  licences  do  you  issue  most  of  all  ? 
— Draft,  sweeper,  and  the  rod  licences. 

7797.  How  many  rod  licences? — The  average — about 
20  this  year. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7798.  That  is,  20  rod  licences  in  all  the  rivers? — Yes. 

7799.  I suppose  very  few  fish  on  the  Boughty? — Very 
few. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7800.  I have  got  here  a return  which  you  made  some 
time  ago,  and  the  figure  that  you  have  just  given  us, 
£169  5s.,  as  the  income  of  the  Board,  appears  here; 
and  then  there  appears  the  expenditure? — Yes,  sir. 
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7801.  And,  so  far  as  I can  gather  from  the  figures 
here,  you  are  a good  deal  to  the  bad.  The  expenditure 
is  £218,  and  the  income  only  £169  5s.  Is  that  so? — 
That  is  right. 

7802.  And  then  you  are  going  to  the  bad  year  by 
year? — Oh,  no,  they  meet  it  by  voluntary  contributions. 

7803.  Who  give  the  voluntary  contributions? — The 
gentlemen  around,  proprietors  mostly. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7804.  You  are  about  £50  to  the  bad  on  the  year.  Is 
that  a usual  condition  with  you,  to  be  about  £50  to  the 
bad? — Oh,  no,  sir;  they  have  a small  amount  in  the 
bank  yet. 

7805.  And  do  you  pay  over  a balance  at  all  at  the 
end  of  your  three  yearly  periods? — We  have  had  a 
balance  left  these  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7806.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  this 
country? — About  16  years. 

7807.  And  how  long  have  you  been  clerk  to  the 
Conservators? — Four  years.  I was  a coastguard. 

7808.  Would  you  explain  to  me  about  the  nets  in 
the  estuary.  You  say  that  there  are  four  licensed  nets 
for  salmon  fishing,  but  how  many  people  are  there 
licensed  to  fish  for  salmon  in  the  salt  water? — Three, 
sir.  That  is  all. 

7809.  Is  that  £3  nets? — What  they  call  a sweeper. 

7810.  What  is  that? — A seine,  worked  by  two  boats. 

7811.  Is  that  licensed  for  salmon? — That  is  licensed 
for  salmon. 

7812.  Are  there  not  cot  fisheries  as  well  as  that? — 
There  are,  sir. 

7813.  How  many  of  them? — There  is  another  sweeper 
licence  there  from  the  Mahony  estate. 

7814.  That  is  four  in  all? — Yes;  and  they  have  a rig 
seine  as  they  call  it,  a drift  net  as  well. 

7815.  That  is  five  nets  in  all? — No,  sir;  there  are 
nets  further  up.  There  is  one  down  further  at  Sneem, 
Colonel  Warden’s,  and  there  is  Lord  Lansdowne’s,  and 
Mr.  McCarthy’s,  and  Dr.  Maybury’s,  and  Mr.  Orpen’s. 

7816.  That  is  about  a dozen  in  all? — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Green. 

7817.  Does  jVIr.  Orpen  fish  that  net? — Yes,  sir;  he 
fishes  there  at  Ardtully. 

7818.  That  is  in  the  fresh  water,  that  is  not  in  the 
estuary? — That  is  in  the  fresh  water. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7819.  I want  to  know  how  many  nets  are  there 
licensed  to  fish  in  the  salt  water  of  Kenmare  river  for 
salmon? — Nine,  sir. 

7820.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  what  is  injuring 
the  river  here  is  over-netting  in  the  salt  water? — Well, 
not  exactly.  The  salmon  nets  are  doing  it. 

7821.  Not  the  licensed  nets? — Not  the  licensed  nets. 
It  is  the  unlicensed  nets  down  the  bay. 

7822.  What  nets  are  those? — Those  trammel  nets 
that  they  have  out  in  the  bay. 

7823.  Are  those  men  supposed,  when  they  catch  a 
salmon  or  white  trout,  to  be  fishing  for  salmon  and 
white  trout,  or  are  they  supposed  to  be  fishing  for 
mackerel? — Mackerel  and  other  sea  fish. 

7824.  They  just  take  anything  that  they  get? — Oh, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

7825.  Now,  have  you  any  way  of  interfering  with 
them  for  doing  so? — No,  sir. 

7826.  But  if  you  found  them  with  salmon  or  trout 
would  you  be  able  to  prosecute? — Oh,  yes,  certainly, 
if  I found  it  on  them. 

7827.  According  to  the  law,  if  a man  fishing  for 
mackerel  catches  a salmon  or  sea  trout,  what  is  he 
supposed  to  do  with  it? — Return  it  to  the  water  again. 

7828.  That  is  all?— Well,  that  is  hardly  done. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

^ 7820.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  that  did  that? — 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7830.  But  if  they  caught  the  fish  at  all  they  would 
be  bound?— In  the  vicinity  of  a river  with  salmon  or 
trout  going  up  it  might  happen  that  the  man  might  be 
prosecuted  for  having  it  in  his  possession. 
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7831.  But  is  there  any  way  in  which  this  could  be 
interfered  with? — Well,  they  would  want  to  put  down 
that,  and  that  would  be  a good  thing. 

7832.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  want  to  watch  the 
haul  of  every  mackerel  net? — It  would  not  be  at  that 
place,  but  if  there  was  a guard  boat  down  the  bay, 
and  they  didn't  know  when  they  were  going,  they  would 
be  more  careful. 

7833.  What  I want  to  know  is  this,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  men  are  really  fishing  for  mackerel  and  catch- 
ing white  trout,  or  are  they  fishing  for  white  trout  and 
catching  mackerel? — No ; they  go  expressly  for  catching 
white  trout,  and  they  don’t  mind  catching  a few 
mackerel  with  them  if  they  can  get  them. 

7834.  And  you  think  that  is  doing  injury  to  the 
fishing  here?— That  is  doing  a lot  of  harm. 

Mr.  Green. 

7835.  Tell  me,  about  how  often  has  the  Roughty 
been  poisoned  this  year  ?— The  Roughty,  four,  and  the 
upper  Roughty,  nine  times — thirteen  times  altogether. 

7836.  Thirteen  times? — Yes,  sir. 

1 837.  Has  it  been  poisoned  thirteen  times? — Yes 
sir.* 

7838.  In  how  many  cases  did  you  capture  anybody 
that  was  implicated? — None;  no  conviction  for 
poisoning. 

7839.  When  was  your  last  conviction  fot  poisoning? — 
That  was  five  years  ago. 

7840.  Was  there  any  other  poisoning  of  other 
river  besides  the  Roughty?— Yes,  sir,  the  Sheen. 

7841.  Was  the  Sheen  poisoned  this  year? — Yes,  sir, 
twice  this  year. 

7842.  Was  there  any  conviction? — No,  sir. 

7843.  Or  was  there  anyone  caught? — No,  sir. 

7844.  Do  they  poison  the  Blackwater  at  all? — I am 
not  aware  of  it,  sir. 

7845.  Did  they  ever  poison  the  Blackwater? — I could 
not  say. 

7846.  Then,  the  two  rivers  that  are  poisoned  in  your 
district  are  the  Roughty  and  the  Sheen?— Yes,  sir. 

7847.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  poisoning  or  the 
it  fishing  that  you  speak  of  does  the  more  harm? — Of 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

course  the  Sneem  river  has  been  poisoned,  you  know 
too,  in  this  year. 

7848.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  poisoning  or  tho 
net  fishing  that  you  are  speaking  of  is  the  most  in- 
jurious to  the  general  interests  of  the  fishing  in  this 
district? — The  poisoning  is  the  worst. 

7849.  Now,  the  trammels  that  you  are  speaking  of 
where  are  they  set? — Down  beyond  Sneem,  in  fact’ 
across  Sneem  Harbour— down  beyond  Sneem,  towards 
Cushen. 


77  are  uney  set? — 1 

couldn  t tell  you  that. 

7851  Are  they  set  in  20  fathoms?— I have  noticed 
nets  in  the  bay  as  I have  cycled  down,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  out  m the  middle  of  the  bay — in  some  cases  it 
was  on  the  opposite  shores. 

7852  Well,  those  would  be  on  the  surface  of  the 
water;  they  would  not  be  set  at  the  bottom?— They 
have  great  depth  too.  At  certain  stages  of  the  tide 
theytop°U  d ^ touching  the  attorn  while  floating  on 

• W that  is  c!ose  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
is  it.  No,  but  down  away  from  the  river,  along  the 
shores.  In  some  cases  they  get  them  bank  to  bank 
almost. 


7854.  Across  the  Kenmare  river?— Yes,  down  below 
there. 

7855  That  is  quite  close  to  the  town  of  Kenmare 
1 don  t mean  that.  Kenmare  Bay. 

7856.  How  could  you.  have  the  net  set  across  Ken- 
mare Bay  from  shore  to  shore?— Down  where  those 
islands  are ; and  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide  there  is 
very  little  channel  left. 

7857.  That  is  done  between  this  and  Rossmore? — 
Further  down  than  Rossmore,  although  there  is  some 
down  there  too. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7858.  What  is  the  size  of  the  drift  net  they  use  in 

the  Kenmare  river,  in  the  estuary?  Witness— For 

salmon  ? 

7859.  Yes?— 130  yards. 

7860.  130?— Yes.” 


Mr.  William  Rochfort,  d.l., 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7861.  You  are  Lord  Lansdowne’s  agent  here? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

7862.  How  long  have  you  known  this  Kenmare 
river  ? — I have  known  it  for  more  than  20  years. 

7863.  And  do  you  think  it  a good  river  for  fishing 
purposes? — There  are  several  rivers  running  into  the 
estuary,  a large  number  of  rivers  and  lakes. 

7864.  Well,  taking  the  main  river,  the  Roughty,  do 
you  consider  it  a good  salmon  river? — Yes,  of  great 
natural  capacity,  and  a free  taking  river.  It  is  good 
for  anglers.  That  is  its  reputation. 

7865.  Well,  is  it  getting  better  or  worse? — Worse,  I 
believe.  No  doubt  about  it. 

7866.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Mainly  to 
poisoning. 

7867.  The  quantities  of  spurge  that  grow  here,  I 
suppose,  assist  very  much  in  the  poisoning? — Yes,  it 
provides  poison  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

7868.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  the  offenders, 
I suppose? — Well,  it  is  very  difficult,  apparently, 
without  a larger  staff  of  bailiffs  than  is  available. 

7869.  You  heard  the  last  witness  say  that  he  had 
12  bailiffs,  and  that  he  thought  they  would  be  sufficient 
if  they  were  good  enough — if  they  were  well  enough 
paid  and  good  enough  men.  Do  you  agree  with  that?— 
Well  quality  is  often  more  Important  than  quantity  in 
a bailiff,  but  it  requires  watching  all  night,  and  the 
poachers  watch  the  bailiif,  and  unless  you  have  an 
adequate  staff  of  men  to  keep  reliefs  up,  they  take 
advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  bailiff  to 
put  in  the  poison. 

7870.  Then,  you  think  there  ought  to  be  more  men? — 
xes,  if  there  were  funds  available. 

7871.  The  funds  seem  rather  small,  £169? — It  is  an 
enormous  district,  but  the  fishings  are  of  little  letting 
value.  The  valuation  is  low,  and  that  is  the  main 
source  from  which  the  income  of  the  Conservators  flows. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

787n‘  ?°  you  think  tliafc  the  valuation  is  not  ade- 
quate?—I do  not  say  that,  but  I think  the  fishings  have 
deteriorated  so  much  that  they  won’t  admit  equitably 
of  a higher  valuation  being  put  on  them,  but  if  the 
fishings  were  improved  the  valuation  would  automa- 
tically go  up. 

7873.  They  would  rise? — Yes.  ° 

7874.  Now,  to  your  knowledge,  has  there  been  much 
operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  along  the  river? — 
Mainly  on  the  Roughty,  and  particularly  on  one  side 
of  the  Roughty. 

7875.  Which  side? — The  north  side.  It  might  assist 
you  to  put  in  this  map,  my  lord.  (Map  handed  in.)  It 
shows  this  river  on  an  inch  scale,  and  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
estate,  whose  property  in  the  district  is  shown. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7876.  And  the  red  line  marks  Lord  Lansdowne's 
estate? — Yes,  the  boundary. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7877.  I see  it  is  somewhat  scattered? — It  is  mainly 
in  one  block,  except  that  there  are  certain  pieces  on 
the  north,  and  the  Trinity  College  property  comes  in 
between. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7878.  It  is  in  and  out  with  Trinity  College? — Yes, 
at  that  point,  but  south  of  the  River  Kenmare  it  is 
all  in  one  block,  25  miles  long. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7879.  You  say  that  there  has  been  land  purchase? — 
Yes,  on  the  Roughty;  that  is,  land  purchase  where  the 
fishing  has  not  been  reserved. 

7880.  And  is  it  the  general  rule  when  land  purchase 
takes  place  that  the  fishing  is  reserved?— On  Lord 


* See  p.  236,  q.  8100. 
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[Kenmare. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

Lansdowne’s  estate  it  is  reserved,  and  on  Mr.  Lowe’s 
it  is  reserved.  On  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Roughty  it  is  not  reserved,  and  on  other  portions  of 
the  Roughty  it  is  reserved — partly  one  and  partly  the 
other. 

7881.  And  is  there  a considerable  frontage  on  the 
part  where  it  has  not  been  reserved? — Yes. 

7882.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  since  land  pur- 
chase was  carried  into  effect? — Well,  the  poisonings  on 
the  Roughty  have  absolutely  increased  considerably 
since  the  tenants  have  signed  purchase  agreements. 
I understand  the  vesting  orders  have  not  yet  been 
made.  That  applies  to  part  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
estate  and  to  Mr.  Lowe’s,  and  to  the  estates  of  other 
proprietors. 

7883.  And  then  all  the  tenants  are  at  the  present 
time  paying  interest? — Presumably  so. 

7884.  And  have  you  been  able  to  notice  that  this 
poisoning  has  increased  since  the  agreements  were 
signed? — Oh,  yes. 

7885.  How  long  is  it  since  the  agreements  were 
signed  in  the  case  of  Lord  Lansdowne? — Three  years 
—1908. 

7886.  And  Mr.  Lowe? — About  the  same  time,  I 
believe.  But  actually  on  the  Roughty  they  set  up 
some  traps  as  well  as  poisoning;  and  they  have  hollowed 
the  bed  of  the  river  so  as  to  catch  the  fish  that  fail 
to  make  a jump  and  fall  back  off  the  artificial  ledge 
of  the  rock  which  has  been  stuck  with  stones  to  make 
it  a trap.  That  seems  to  be  their  idea  of  the  exercise 
of  ownership,  to  take  as  many  fish  as  they  can  out  of 
their  bit  of  river. 

7887.  And  is  that  observation  particularly  pointed 
to  discs  where  there  has  been  land  purchase? — Yes; 
that  is  their  idea  of  exercise  of  the  rights  of  ownership, 
and  quite  a natural  idea,  that  they  should  take  all  the 
fish  in  their  water  by  any  means  that  they  can  employ, 
regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  river  and  of 
its  ultimate  effect  on  themselves  in  destroying  the 
river.  Their  idea  is  that  they  have  bought  their  hold- 
ings and  have  got  the  fishing,  and  they  had  better  take 
what  they  can  out  of  it.  It  is  a rather  short-sighted 

7888.  They  don't  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
fishing? — Apparently  not. 

7889.  Have  you  met  with  any  case  where  they  com- 
bine together  to  let  the  fishing? — No,  not  in  this 
neighbourhood.  In  fact  I have  never  heard  of  any 
successful  combination  of  tenants.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
our  information  goes,  they  have  not  shown  the  neces- 
sary capacity  for  co-operative  management,  and  they 
have  rather  failed  in  that  respect. 

7890.  Do  you  know  is  this  a trout  river? — Yes,  nearly 
all  the  river  courses  hold  brown  trout,  and  in  some  of 
them  there  is  a run  of  white  trout. 

7891.  Then  they  have  a valuable  asset? — Yes;  a good 
"'bite  trout  fishery  is  even  a more  valuable  commoditv 
Ihan  a salmon  fishery  would  be. 

7892.  There  are  plenty  of  fine  hotels  here  in  the 
South  that  ought  to  tempt  anglers  to  come? — Yes. 

7893.  Now,  knowing  all  the  conditions  of  the  river 
here  and  the  fishing,  and  having  thought  over  the 
matter,  have  you  any  suggestion  that  you  think  wc 
could  take  into  consideration  with  a view  to  improving 
the  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  ?— Well,  the 
first  step,  my  lord,  I think,  should  be  to  try  to  make 
some  more  effective  preventive  for  poisoning/ 

7894.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  that, 
because  it  seems  to  be  so  difficult  when  they  poison 
the  river  to  catch  them — do  you  think  that  supposing 
there  were  severe  penalties  imposed,  that  would  have 
any  effect? — Well,  it  is  difficult,  and  has  been  difficult, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  because  you  must  first  obtain  a 
conviction.  But  if  there  was  some  way  of  imposing  a 
fine  on  the  district  immediately  concerned,  such  as 
takes  place  under  the  operation  of  the  Malicious 
injuries  Act,  I think  that  would  be  a deterrent.  It 
has  prevented  injuries  such  as  the  burning  of  moun- 
tains and  things  of  that  sort  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I think  on  the  mere  fact  of  the  outrage  having 
been  committed,  and  the  damage  assessed,  that  damage 
should  be  levied  off  the  occupiers  of  the  district  where 
the  outrage  has  occurred. 

7895.  You  have  given  us  one  suggestion  which  seems 
or  considerable  value.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 
fn.^ake?— IttA,ink.one  of  thc  great  difficulties  is  the 
servators07  °f  ^ mCOme  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con- 

—WhLwIf  yo*i  a,ny  suggestion  to  make  about  that? 

i think  the  net  licences  are  much  too  small,  com- 
pared  to  the  rod  licences.  The  seine  net  is  only  £3 
and  the  rod  licence  is  £1.  J 

thin?/  tM“k  ? ',ouId  be  » reasonable 

tnm°  to  raise  the  licence  m the  case  of  the  not  fisher?— 

,Al'd  jf  *he  “en  understood  that  it  would  bring 
r d°  think  they  would  object?—- 

■VhlIikJtA,ey  w?uld-  1 am  informed  that  they 
“^ted  through  their  spokesman,  Mr.  O’Shee, 
that  the,y  would  not  object  if  thev  thought  the 
money  was  well  expended  and  that  they  would  benefit 
by  the  better  preservation  throughout. 

7899  Now,  have  you  any  other  suggestion,  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  river,  of  anything  that  we  can 
do  or  recommend?— Well,  with  regard  to  mitigation  of 
sentences  where  convictions  have  been  obtained.  At 
one  time  we  had  serious  cause  of  complaint,  not  so' 
much  lately.  It  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  get  a con- 
viction under  existing  conditions,  and  then  to  have 
the  sentences  remitted  by  the  authorities  in  Dublin 
nas  a very  discouraging  effect. 

790°.  So  we  have  heard  elsewhere,  but  there  has 
not  been  anything  of  that  kind  recently?— Not  here 
tor  the  last  four  years. 

Ts7?fiTieV’e  may  disregard  that  for  the  present, 
is  there  anything  else?— I wanted  just  to  say  a few 
words  in  relation  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s  position  in  the 
matter.  He  has  asked  me  to  explain  that  when  it 
became  a question  of  selling  the  estate  to  the  tenants 
he  decided  to  retain  the  fishing  rights,  and  intends 
doing  so  in  any  future  sales  that  may  take  place,  and 
such  reservation  seemed  to  him  the  only  possible  course 
unless  the  fisheries  are  to  be  altogether  sacrificed. 
VNell,  in  taking  that  decision  he  bore  in  mind  that 
be  and  his  predecessors  for  many  generations  had 
exercised  a very  real  ownership.  It  was  not  merely  a 
question  of  leaving  the  rivers  derelict,  but  thev  had, 
as  far  as  it  was  reasonably  possible,  water  bailiffs  put 
on  all  the  streams  and  proper  supervision,  and  con- 
siderable sums  have  been  expended. 

7902.  Water  bailiffs?— Yes,  paid  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
quite  apart  from  the  Conservators.  For  instance,  he 
expends  £120  a year  on  protection  of  the  Sheen  alone, 
in  the  hope  of  trying  to  stop  poisoning;  and  a good 
deal  of  the  money  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  riparian 
occupiers,  so  to  speak,  having  an  interest  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  river. 


extent  ^ ^ b°en  found  efiective?— To  some 
lL790f;  Is  there  much  poisoning  on  the  Sheen?— Less 
than  there  was,  but  it  has  not  altogether  ceased.  We 
have  had  recent  poisonings,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
Roughty. 

7905.  I suppose  the  poisoning  is  by  adult  persons 
who  want  to  get  the  fish?— I believe  that  is  so.  It  is 
a saleable  commodity,  poisoned  fish,  fourpence  or  five- 
pence  a pound.  So  I am  reliably  informed. 

7906.  It  might  be  done,  of  course,  by  young  fellows ? 
—Yes,  but  I think  it  is  deliberately  done  on  the 
Sheen. 


7907.  And  spending  this  money  in  the  way  that  you 
have  mentioned  has,  you  think,  diminished  the  poison- 
ing?— It  has  diminished  the  poisoning,  but  it  has  not 
altogether  stopped  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  also  pointed 
out  about  the  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheen, 
which,  of  course,  gives  him  an  additional  interest  in 
protecting  it. 

7908.  In  what  way? — He  nets  it  for  profit,  but  the 
profits  for  eight  years  have  only  averaged  £40  a year. 
That  is  the  net  profits,  and  that  is  before  you  take 
into  account  the  expenditure  on  bailiffs,  so  that  it 
is  really  a loss. 

7909.  But  you  speak  of  net  profits? — It  is  net  in  0*. 
sense  that  all  expenses  are  taken  off  except  the  bailiffs, 
and  if  you  take  off  the  bailiffs  as  well,  it  is  a net  loaa 
of  £80  a year. 

7910.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  quantity 
of  fish  by  weight,  or  the  number  of  fish? — Yes,  it  is 
on  the  form  which  I hand  in.  [Paper  handed  in.] 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7911.  I sec  that  in  the  year  1903  there  were  768 
fish'? — That  was  their  best  year. 

7912.  And  then  there  is  a sudden  fall  in  1904  down 
to  235,  and  in  1905  the  number  is  down  to  193;  bub  it 
goes  up  again  in  .1906  to  404.  Then  the  next  year  it 
is  278;  in  1908,  589;  in  1909,  518;  and  then  there  is 
a drop  in  1910  to  208;  and  in  1911  the  number  is  304. 
Can  you  attribute  these  sudden  risings  and  fallings  to 
any  cause? — A good  deal  to  the  slate  of  the  water. 
In  a wet  summer  when  there  are  frequent  floods  the 
fish  are  tempted  to  run  and  come  up  nearer  the  mouth 
and  are  captured ; and  I think  the  more  frequent 
poisoning  of  the  Roughty  has  also  affected  the  takings 
of  the  nets,  because  a certain  number  of  fish  taken  by 
the  nets  are  making  for  the  Doughty.  The  channel 
runs  very  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sheen. 

7913.  You  don’t  mean  that  the  nets  get  some  of  the 
poison  that  is  sent  down  the  Doughty? — I don't  mean 
that,  but  that  the  number  of  fish  that  have  been 
poisoned  has  decreased  the  stock  generally  in  the  bay, 
and  in  that  way  affected  the  numbers  taken. 

7914.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  that  his  lordship 
has  suggested,  for  I understand  that  you  arc  putting 
his  views  before  us  now?— Yes;  I began  by  stating 
that  his  decision  to  reserve  the  fishing  rights  as  he  has 
reserved  them  seemed  to  him  the  only  possible  course 
unless  the  fisheries  were  to  be  sacrificed  altogether; 
and  then  that  the  alternative,  the  only  practical  alter- 
native, was  to  hand  over  the  fishing  rights  to  the 
purchasing  tenants,  though  by  late  years’  experience 
this  course  did  not  seem  likely  to  yield  very  satisfac- 
tory results  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  rivers. 
The  western  tenant  has  not  shown  any  capacity  for 
co-operation,  and  it  is  only  by  co-operation  that  the 
effective  management  of  a salmon  river  can  be  carried 
out.  The  conditions  for  applying  co-operation  are 
unfavourable  in  the  case  of  a river.  Even  assuming 
that  men  might  co-operate  in  other  matters,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  tiling  to  bring  about  a co-operation  for 
the  preservation  of  a salmon  river.  For  example,  take 
the  River  Sheen.  What  would  happen  would  be  that 
the  only  fishing  values  would  fall  to  some  eight  or  ten 
tenants  who  happen  to  own  a pool.  There,  are  71 
tenants  even  on  the  Lansdowne  estate  on  the  Sheen. 
There  are  some  other  proprietors  also  on  the  Sheen, 
but  on  one  side  there  are  71  riparian  proprietors  and 
there  are  only  12  of  these  who  have  valuable  fishing 
streams  from  the  angling  point  of  view,  and  con- 
sequently it  would  be  a very  difficult  matter  to  bring 
together  the  remaining  60  “tenants  who  do  not  get 
much  to  make  them  take  any  effective  interest  in  the 
preservation : but  without  their  co-operation  in  looking 
after  the  fish  in  the  spawning  beds,  and  that  branch 
of  preservation,  it  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  handle 
the  river  with  effect  and  to  preserve  it. 

7915.  Has  he  retained  the  fishing  rights  so  far  as  he 
has  sold? — Yes,  and  intends  doing  so  where  he  lias 
not  sold.  With  regard  to  two  parishes  out  of  three, 
the  tenants  have  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  the  fishing 
rights  are  reserved  to  Lord  Lansdowne. 

7916.  Is  there  anything  else? — No. 


Dr.  Mahafjy. 

7917.  I should  like  to  ask  a question  with  regard  to 
the  poisoning.  We  found  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
that  poisoning  with  spurge  was  a new  discovery.  How 
old  is  poisoning  with  spurge  here? — Well,  a glensman 
v.as  asked  why  they  did  it,  and  lie  replied,  “ it  is  a 
time-honoured  custom,  sir.” 

7918.  It  is  an  ancient  thing  to  do,  then? — I believe 

7919.  Are  there  not  very  good  trout  lakes  on  this 
estate  that  don't  communicate  with  others  at  all? — 
Witness. — Up  in  the  mountains? 

7920.  Yes? — But  the  be£t  ones  are  those  in  com- 
munication with  others. 

7921.  Are  there  not  lakjis  with  good  trout  in  them 
that  don  t communicate  ? — Yes,  and  practically  the  fish 
could  not  run  into  them. 

7922.  Quite  so,  hut  they  fish  there?— Yes. 

7923.  And  those  lakes  are  part  of  the  fishing  pro- 
perty?—Yes.,  1 

7924.  They  may  be  valuable? — Yes. 


Dr.  Mahafjy — continued. 

7925.  But  are  difficult  of  access? — Yes;  in  what  they 
call  the  Calier  range  of  mountains. 

7926.  And  would  attract  a fisherman  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  these  two  conditions  are  together? — No  doubt 
they  would. 

7927.  You  say  the  poisoned  fish  brings  now  only 
fourpence  or  fivepence  a pound? — Yes. 

7928.  We  heard  lately  that  poisoned  salmon  was  sold 
as  ordinary  salmon? — That  is  rather  a departure.  Any 
poisoned  fish  that  I have  seen  is  unwholesome  and  pale- 
looking. 

7929.  You  could  tell  a poisoned  fish  by  looking  at 
it? — Yes.  but  there  arc  other  people  who  can  tell  more 
about  this  than  I can. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

7930.  I should  like  to  ask  you  a question  in  reference 
to  what  you  said  about  the  tenant  purchasers  in  the 
Sheen  district.  I think  you  said  that  out  of  a total 
of  71  there  were  only  seven  who  owned  pools  in  the 
river? — Twelve,  I think  1 said,  got  fishing  streams 
that  would  be  worth  something  to  an  angler. 

7931.  Is  it  that  12  of  the  71  had  land  abutting  on 
the  river?— Yes;  there  are  71  riparian  owners,  but  for 
the  most  part  this  is  a mountain  county,  and  where 
the  river  is  fishable  there  arc  only  about '.12  pools  that 
would  belong  to  about  12  tenants. 

7932.  But  still  amongst  those  others  of  the  71  there 
arc  many  whose  land  did  abut  on  the  river? — Yes,  but 
would  have  very  little  or  no  value  for  salmon-angling 
purposes. 

7933.  But  would  have  some  value  from  the  spawning 
point  of  view? — Yes,  practically  so,  in  the  higher 
reaches. 

7934.  So  that  when  you  told  me  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  such  men  to  co-operate  you  were  referring 
rather  to  those  who  had  the  fishing  instead  of  the 
spawning  streams?— Well,  I meant  to  convey  that  a 
man  whoso  water  had  no  sporting  value  would  not  be 
disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  river 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  fortunate  men  who  happened 
to  have  got  good  pools. 

Mr.  Gwtjnn. 

7935.  Supposing  the  water  w:as  let  as  a sporting 
tenancy,  have  you  any  idea  of  what  amount  of  rent 
it  might  be  expected  to  yield  or  what  amount  of  fish 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  got  out  of  it  in 
the  year? — I can  give  you  evidence  on  the  latter  point. 
About  40  or  oO  fish  in  the  year — not  so  many. 

7936.  Its  letting  value  would  only  be  roughly  about 
^f-50? — Yes,  but  when  it  has  been  jet  it  has  not  been 
let  iu  that  way,  because  Lord  Kerry  lives  at  Sheen 
Falls,  and  Sheen  Falls  was  let  as  a residence,  and  the 
fact  of  there  being  a salmon  river  attached  to  it  made 
that  residence  very  much  more  attractive. 

7937.  I suppose  all  the  waters  of  this  estate  arc  late- 
running  rivers? — Yes. 

7938.  There  would  be  no  fish  in  them  before  June?— 
Very  few-,  if  any. 

7939.  And  would  you  agree  with  me  that  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  fishing  river  is  probably  the  most  earlv- 
running? — Yes. 

7940.  In  any  case  your  point  is  that  the  total  pro- 
bable rent  of  the  river  would  not  make  an  appreciable 
sum  to  distribute  amongst  71  tenauts?— No,  not  in  its 
present  condition. 

7941.  In  any  condition,  do  vou  think  it  would  ? — 
Well,  considering  the  great  number  of  tenauts,  I think 
that  it  would  have  very  little  appreciable  interest  for 
them.  It  would  be  something  very-  small.  I sliow 
an  Ordnance  Map  of  the  Sheet).  [Handed  in.] 

r I,9-12,'  It  ib  as  imP°rtant  a river  as  the  Roughty?— 
I think  the  Doughty  perhaps  a better  river  than  the 
Sheen. 

7943.  It  is  more  or  less  of  the  same  class  as  to  size? 
—Well,  the  Roughty  is  rather  a bigger  river,  with 
bigger  pools. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

?944.  I suppose  you  will  never  get  a man  who 
has  a pool  opposite  his  land  to  agree  to  have  onlv  the 
same  amount  as  the  man  with  no  pool  ?— Probably  ncY 
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14 th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  William  Rociifort,  d.l.,  3. v.— continued.  [Kenmare. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7945.  I think  I see  there  an  estate  which  is  not 
owned  by  Lord  Lansdownc;  is  that  in  the  same  con- 
dition?— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7946.  To  whom  does  the  other  estate  belong? — To 
two  proprietors,  Dr.  Maybury  and  Miss  Palmer. 

7947.  Have  they  sold? — Dr.  Maybury  has  sold. 

7948.  Has  he  reserved  the  fishing? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7949.  Is  there  a like  condition  on  either  of  them? — 
Not  another  Roughty  or  Sheen,  but  there  is  a river. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

I could  also  give  you  the  number  of  riparian  owners 
on  other  rivers  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Green. 

7950.  If  the  Roughty  got  the  same  care  that  the 
Sheen  has  got,  you  think  it  would  be  a much  more 
valuable  letting  river? — That  is  the  general  impression 
amongst  people  who  live  in  the  district  and  fish  both 
rivers. 

7951.  Is  that  Upper  Roughty  looked  after  very  well 
by  Mr.  Lowe’s  people? — Well,  he  endeavours  to  do  so, 
but  apparently  with  very  bad  success.  I put  in  a 
memorandum  as  to  the  poisonings  of  the  rivers. 
[Memorandum  handed  in.] 


Colonel  C.  W.  Warden,  j.i*.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7952.  I understand  you  are  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators? — I am. 

7953.  And  a proprietor? — And  a proprietor. 

7954.  Your  estate  is  on  the  north  side  of  this  river? 
— On  the  north  side. 

7955.  Opposite  to  Lord  Lansdowne? — Yes. 

7956.  And  how  many  rivers  have  you  there? — There 
is  one  main  river  that  divides  into  two  about  a mile 
from  the  sea  and  falls  in  at  the  village  of  Sneem  into 
salt  water  over  a fall.  One  of  these  is  called  the 
Ardsliallaun,  and  the  other  is  called  the  Sneem  river. 
There  is  a third  small  stream  that  comes  from  the 
W aterville  direction  and  flows  into  the  sea  a little 
lower  down  called  the  Owreagh.  'They  all  hold  salmon, 
but  the  Owreagh  holds  only  a few.  It  holds,  however, 
a good  many  white  trout,  and  all  three  rivers  are  very 
good  for  white  trout.  They  hold  a large  number  of 
white  trout. 

7957.  Do  you  let  the  fishing  or  use  it  yourself?— 
No,  I use  it  myself  entirely. 

7958.  And  is  the  fishing  getting  better  or  worse? — 
It  is  worse.  I have  known  it  now  for  20  years.  It 
certainly  is  getting  worse,  aud  as  far  as  the  last  12 
years  I can  speak.  I also  have  nets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  I hold  a licence  for  a bag  net,  and  I have 
also  a seine  net.  I have  not  used  the  bag  net  for  the 
last  six  years  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  seals  in  the  bay  and  I can’t  keep  the 
bag  net.  The  seals  go  through  the  bag  and  take  the 
salmon  out  and  tear  the  bag  to  pieces,  and  though  I 
have  had  a man  in  a boat  looking  after  the  seals  and 
trying  to  drive  them  away,  I found  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  cope  with  them  as  the  bag  net  is  a fixed  net 
and  it  is  worked  all  day  and  all  night.  It  is  an  expen- 
sive net,  and  I found  that  it  was  impossible  to  try  to 
work  it  because  every  year  I had  to  do  so  much  repair 
that  it  cost  us  loss  in  time  and  it  was  only  tempting 
the  seals  to  come  into  my  river.  So  I have  not  worked 
the  bag  net  for  some  years  now,  and  I simply  'work 
the  seine  net,  and  I never  work-  the  seine  net 
practically  till  after  the  middle  of  June,  and  I 
generally  stop  it  about  -the  15th  of  July.  I only 
take  a certain  amount  of  fish  aud  allow  all  the  rest 
of  the  fish  to  go  up.  My  intention  was  to  try  and 
catch  enough  of  fish  in  the  net  to  try  and  help  to  pay 
for  the  preservation  of  the  river.  I can  tell  you  exactly 
the  deterioration  that  has  taken  place  from  the  year 
1898  to  the  year  1904  inclusive.  I have  a record  from 
1898,  and  from  1898  yp  to  1904,  2,777  fish  were  taken 
in  the  net.  From  1905  to  1911  inclusive  1,715  were 
taken,  showing  a deterioration  of  nearly  30  per  cent, 
in  that  small  time. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7959.  How  many  salmon  and  how  many  sea-trout? — 
We  never  take  sea-trout.  The  net  is,  of  course,  a 
salmon  net. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7960.  A net  that  is  not  intended  for  sea-trout? — 
There  is  no  likelihood  of  ever  taking  any  sea-trout  in 
the  net  except  that  by  chance  you  might  get  a few 
perhaps — anything  over  two  pounds  (we  get  perhaps  a 
dozen  in  the  year) ; but  the  others,  of  course,  go  through 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
tlic  net.  They  are  too  small  a size  and  the  mesh  is 
too  largo  to  hold  anything  under  about  two  pounds. 

7961.  You  say  that  these  rivers,  notwithstanding 
that  you  have  been  giving  them  apparently  a very 
good  chance,  arc  not  improving.  To  what  do  you 
attribute  the  deterioration? — Well,  the  salmon  always 
on  their  way  up  the  bay  hug  the  shore.  They  come 
along  the  shore,  and  no  doubt  I get  a certain  amount 
of  fish  that  are  on  their  way  up  to  the  upper  rivers 
(and,  in  fact,  the  fishermen  always  tell  me  that  they 
can  tell  a Blackwater  fish  from  a Sneem  fish,  but 
whether  they  can  or  not  I can’t  say),  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  great  injury  is  caused”  first  by  the  seals 
and  second  by  the  poisoning,  that  pernicious  habit  that 
they  have,  though  I am  glad  to  say  that  I am  fairly 
free  from  that  trouble.  There  has  been  no  poisoning 
on  my  river  for  the  last  two  ye.ars,  and  in  the  time 
that  I have  been  there,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
have  been  very  few  poisonings  because  it  is  generally- 
done  in  one  pool  aud  it  is  seen  at  once  and  the  fish  have 
been  taken  out  and  the  people  who  poisoned  it  have 
got  no  advantage.  They  have  never  been  able  to  keep 
the  fish.  But  in  other  poisonings  that  I have  seen, 
in  the  pool  that  was  poisoned  they  have  killed  every 
fish,  and  of  course  among  the  fish  they  have  killed 
all  the  parr  and  small  fish  and  brown  trout  and 
everything — the  whole  thing  has  been  killed — and  that, 
of  course,  deteriorates  the  fishing  certainly  for  five 
years,  because  everything  is  killed,  not  oniy  the  fish 
that  come  to  spawn,  but  the  fish  that  are  on  their 
way  to  the  sea  and  would  come  up  in  due  course  into 
the  river  again. 

7962.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  would  be 
a good  thing  that  the  clergy  should  call  the  people's 
attention  to  the  awful  mischief  that  they  are  doing  to 
other  people?— Well,  I am  glad  to  tell  you  that  where 
I live  the  parish  priest  is  dead  against  any  poisoning 
at  all,  and  the  last  time  that  the  poisoning  was  done 
on  the  river  was  while  he  was  on  his  holidays  in 
England,  and  he  was  very  angry  about  it  and  very 
much  upset,  and  on  his  return  I was  speaking  to  him 
and  he  volunteered  a statement  to  me.  I don’t  know 
if  this  is _to  be  repeated,  but  he  said  : “ Well.  I don't 
think  it  would  have  happened  if  I had  been  at  home." 
Since  then — that  is  two  years  ago — there  was  no  poison- 
ing. Of  course  the  rivers  get  very  low  in  dry  weather, 
and  the  dangerous  time  for  poisoning  with  me  is 
the  evening  before  a fair  or  the  evening  after  a fair 
or  a general  holiday  when  people  come  from  all  parts 
into  Sneem,  and  that  is  the  time  I always  take  care  to 
have  the  river  particularly  well  watched,  for  that  is 
the  dangerous  time;  and  the  last  time  it  happened,  it 
happened  when  the  head-keeper  was  ill,  and  one  of  the 
bailiffs  had  been  withdrawn  to  help  him  without  my 
knowledge,  so  the  river  was  more . or  less  left  to 
chance,  and  they  put  poison  in  on  the  evening  of  the 
fair,  in  the  principal  pool. 

7963.  Is  there  no  local  feeling  against  poisoning,  or 
is  there  a feeling  in  favour  of  it? — I don’t  think  there 
is  so  much  feeling  for  poisoning  in  that  part.  I must 
say  that  before  I was  there  I knew  the  other  parts 
very  well.  I was  about  eleven  years,  I think,  at  the 
Falls,  and  I knew  the  Sheen  when  I was  there,  and  it 
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Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
was  poisoned  continuously  every  year;  and  then  when 
we  went  down  where  I am  now  there  was  very  little 
poisoning  there,  and  since  we  have  been  there,  there 
is  not  the  same  feeling  amongst  the  people.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  ordinary  habit  up  near  Kenmare.  a habit  that 
was  very  hard  "to  get  out  of  the  people,  but  down 
further  west  there  does  not  seem  to  be  that  same 
feeling  for  poisoning. 

7964.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  know  that  when 
they  are  destroying  the  ova  and  fry  by  putting  this 
substance  into  the  river  they  are  doing  irreparable  mis- 
chief?— I don't  think  they  realise  exactly  what  they 
are  doing.  They  simply  want  to  get  the  fish,  and  they 
don’t  care  as  long  as  they  get  the  fish.  They  will  risk 
it. 

7965.  In  addition  to  the  poisoning,  do  you  suffer 
at  all  from  the  spearing  of  salmon? — There  is  a certain 
amount  of  black  fishing  in  the  river.  Though  my  river 
is  very  small  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  spawning 
ground.  I have  a great  deal  of  spawning  ground,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  watch  it  all  in  the  snort  winter 
days,  and.  of  course  there  is  a certain  amount  of  black 
fishing,  and  netting  too;  but,  personally,  1 think  it 
really  doesn’t  do  a great  deal  of  damage.  There  are 
plenty  of  spawning  fish  in,  the  river. 

7966.  Sufficient  to  stock  the  river? — Yes,  it  is  very 
well  stocked. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7967.  Are  those  spawning  beds  on  your  property? — 
Yes,  on  my  property. 

7968.  And  you  have  not  sold? — I have  sold  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners  under  Section  6,  but  I have 
reserved  all  my  fishing  rights. 

7969.  So  that  these  streams  are  passing  from  your 
hands  into  the  hands  of  tenant  proprietors? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7970.  With  the  fishing  rights  reserved? — Yes,  with 
the  fishing  rights  reserved. 

7971.  And  do  you  employ  private  bailiffs? — Yes. 

7972.  About  how  many? — I have  three — two  always, 
and  I put  a third  man  on  when  I think  there  is  any 
reason.  I used  to  have  about  eight  men,  and  they  were 
local  men,  and  they  were  only  paid  by  the  night  while 
they  were  out,  and  I found  that  was  unsatisfactory, 
that  they  had  no  great  interest,  and  it  was  very  hard. 
They  were  all  relations  of  the  people  around,  and  so 
then  eventually  I found  it  was  better  to  put  in  two 
strangers  and  pay  them  reasonably  well  and  expect 
that  they  would  look  after  the  river  as  well  as  they 
could.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  watch  the 
whole  of  the  river,  but  I can  watch  the  main  part  of 
the  river  as  far  as  the  poisoning  season  goes. 

7973.  Do  you  get  assistance  from  the  police  also? — 
A certain  amount.  I think  that  the  assistance  that 
they  give  is  very  valuable,  but  I think  that  perhaps 
it  might  be  increased.  It  would  be  a great  assistance 
to  the  water  bailiffs  when  they  go  out  at  night  by 
themselves  if  they  knew  that  when  the  river  was  low 
in  the  winter  they  could  call  on  the  police  for  protec- 
tion. 

7974.  Has  it  ever  been  refused? — There  are  very  few 
police,  and,  as  a rule,  the  police  who  are  there  are  very 
anxious  to  do  what  they  can,  but  it  is  a big  district, 
and  they  don’t  like  to  be  absent  from  the  village  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

7975.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make, 
Colonel  Warden? — Well,  the  only  suggestion  I have  is 
with  reference  to  prevent  the  poisoning,  which  is  the 
prime  thing. 

7976.  That  is  just  the  point? — The  only  suggestion 
that  I have  is  that  where  it  is  proved  that  there  is 
poisoning,  the  Board  of  Conservators  should  have  power 
to  claim  compensation  for  the  proprietors,  because  in 
some  cases  the  proprietors  are  very  small  people  and  it 
is  not  worth  their  while,  but  the  Board  of  Conservators 
should  have  the  power  to  claim  the  damages,  for  after 
all  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  fishery  of  the  district, 
and  if  anything  damaging  the  fishery  is  done  I think 
they  should  have  power  to  claim  compensation,  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  their  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  river.  I think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing- 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

7977.  The  only  people  that  can  claim  now  are  the 
owners  of  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river.  Even  the 
owners  of  the  fishery  rights  cannot  claim.  You  suggest 
the  Conservators? — Yes,  if  it  was  possible  that  they 
should  be  empowered  to  claim,  and  that  the  money  if 
it  was  recovered  should  go  to  their  funds.  It  would 
be  very  valuable  to  the  whole  of  the  river.  That  is  the 
only  suggestion  that  I have  to  make.  But  there  is 
another  matter  that  I might  mention.  The  fish  coming 
to  the  river  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  nets,  and 
I have  seen  a number  of  fish  with  marks  of  the  nets 
on  their  sides,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  these 
marks  are  caused  by  the  enormous  drift  nets  that  are 
set  out  at  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  I was  going 
round  Slea  Head  about  a fortnight  ago,  and  1 
saw  in  Dingle  a large  number  of  herring  boats 
and  drift  net  boats.  I was  talking  to  one  of 
the  local  men,  and  I said,  “ what  do  those  nets 
catch?”  and  lie  said,  “they  catch  all  kinds  of 
fish . " “ What  are  they  ? ” I asked , and  he  said , ‘ 1 they 
catch  herrings,  they  catch  mackerel,  and  they  catch 
salmon.”  Well,  if  they  catch  a large  number  of  salmon 
or  white  trout  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  it,  but  I think  that  if  they  do  they 
ought  to  pay  a licence.  They  ought  to  pay  if  they 
take  the  fish,  and  the  money  that  is  obtained  for  their 
licences  ought  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Conservators  to 
help  to  preserve  the  head  waters  of  the  river  where 
those  fish  are  hatched  out. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

7978.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  think  they  do  catch 
salmon  in  those  mackerel  nets? — Well,  they  have  miles 
of  those  drift  nets,  and  of  course  they  catch  a certain 
amount  of  white  trout  in,  the  small  hang  nets, 
what  they  call  Grimbsy  nets,  which  they  set  all 
along  the  bay  near  the  shore,  and  the  fish  are  coming 
up  there  and  they  catch  a certain  amount  of  white 
trout  in'  these  Grimbsy  nets,  and,  I daresay,  salmon 
I know  they  catch  white  trout,  but  I don’t  see  very 
well  how  they  can  be  prevented,  because  they  set  them 
for  pollock  and  bass  and  gurnard  and  whitiug  and  so 
on,  and  really  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  there  is  a 
very  large  stock  of  white  trout  in  my  river  that  l 
have  to  keep  up.  I think  that  the  white  trout  have 
ihcreased  a good  deal  since  I have  been  there. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

7979.  Surely,  wouldn’t  the  white  trout  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  caught  than  salmon  in  a herring  or  mackerel 
drift  net? — Yes,  certainly;  but  I presume  that  they 
are  so  prolific.  There  is  no  legal  mode  of  catching 
white  trout  that  I know  of  except  by  the  rod,  and  of 
course  the  number  of  white  trout  that  are  caught  by 
the  rod  in  the  river  is  very  small;  but  you  can't  catch 
them  legally  in  a salmon  net,  because  they  go  through 
the  meshes  of  the  net,  so  there  is  no  legal  way  of 
killing  them. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

7980.  When  I knew  this  Sneem  river  the  only  salmon 
fishing  was  at  the  long  pool  close  to  the  village.  Above 
that  there  was  only  sea-trout  fishing? — The  salmon  run 
up  seven  miles. 

7981.  There  is  no  good  salmon  fishing  high  up  the 
river? — Well,  it  is  not  so  good.  Of  course  the  big  pool 
is  just  about  the  priest's  house.  That  long  pool  is 
worth  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  river, 
but  I have  got  salmon  a good  deal  higher  up,  and  it  is 
rather  more  free-rising  higher  up  than  in  the  pool 
down  below.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  a flood  river, 
and  we  generally  go  as  high  up  as  the  river  is  affected 
by  the  flood,  and  as  it  falls  we  come  down  to  the  big 
pool  at  its  base. 

7982.  There  is  a lake  up  high  which  used  to  contain 
sea-trout? — Yes.  There  is  a fair  share  of  sea-trout  in 
it  now,  but  it  is  rather  a sulky  lake.  It  wants  almost 
as  much  wind  and  weather  on  it  for  any  good  fishing 
as  the  river  itself. 

7983.  It  is  a great  protection  to  fish  up  there? — It 
is  a great  protection  to  white  trout. 

7984.  That  is  the  value  of  it? — Yes. 

7985.  There  are  small  lakes  besides,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  Sneem  river,  that  hold  good 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued.  Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 


trout? — Well,  I don’t  know.  I think  they  have  a few 
brown  trout  in  them.  They  are  full  of  rudd,  but  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  have  many  brown  trout. 

7986.  I used  to  catch  them  there  long  ago? — Dr. 
Bland  has  been  staying  with  me  for  the  last  fort- 
night, and  he  has  been  fishing  in  the  small  lakes  all 
round,  and  he  was  down  there  the  other  day  and  he 
caught  quit©  a lot  of  small  rudd.  The  rudd  are  very 
like  roach.  They  are  almost  the  same. 

7987.  You  think  there  is  no  spawning  in  those  little 
lakes? — I don’t  think  so.  They  are  simply  bog  holes. 
There  is  no  gravelly  spawning  ground  in  them.  There 
are  some  fairly  big  trout  in  them,  I know.  A 
good  many  have  been  put  in  there.  Dr.  Bland  often 
amuses  himself  by  catching  brown  trout  and  bringing 
them  down  and  putting  them  in  these  lakes. 

7988.  And  we  found  in  Donegal  that  has  produced 
an  extraordinary  effect,  so  that  it  might  be  worth 
while? — Only  a few  years  ago  Dr.  Bland  was  up  at 
Lough  Brin  on  the  Mahony  estate  and  caught  fine 
brown  trout  there.  He  kept  them  alive  and  brought 
them  down  and  put  them  into  one  of  Mr.  Hood’s  lakes. 

7989.  There  was  good  fishing  on  the  Sneem  fifty 
years  ago.  What  do  you  call  a good  day  for  sea-trout 
now? — About  the  best  I had  was  a day  that  I got  36 
white  trout,  and  they  weighed  36  pounds. 

7990.  That  is  very  good? — And  the  best  day  that  we 
had  with  salmon,  with  two  rods,  was  that  we  got  12 
in  that  on©  long  pool.  But  of  course  I am  taking  the 
very  best  days  of  all.  A dozen  white  trout  I would  call 
a very  fair  day. 


Mr.  Colder  wood. 

7991,  You  referred  to  tenant  purchasers  on  your  .land 
where  you  reserved  the  fishing  rights.  I just  wanted 
to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  reser- 
vation of  fishing  rights  in  such  a locality  might  cause 
the  men  in  that  locality  to  be  rather  opposed  to  the 
fishing  interest? — Well,  I don’t  think  so.  I don't  find 
any  change  at  all  since  I sold.  I think  it  is  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  John  Guihan,  Solicitor. — Mv  lord,  may  I say 
a word?  I am  a solicitor,  and  you  will  stop  me  if  I 
have  no  fight  to  say  anything  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Guihan.  Guihan,  and  I am  appearing  for  some 
of  the  tenant  purchasers,  and  it  is  their  interest  to 
keep  down  poisoning.  I am  told  that  in  that  part  of 


the  country  they  have  not  had  poisoning  or  poachers 
for  a number  of  years.  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  any 
questions  to  the  Colonel? 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

I will  allow  you  to  ask  any  questions  that  you  put 
through  me. 

7992.  Mr.  Guihan  [to  Witness]. — Now,  Colonel,  don’t 
you  think  that  those  tenant  purchasers  round  you  try 
to  protect  the  river  as  well  as  they  can? — Oh  [yes;  I 
haven’t  anything  to  eay  against  them. 

7993.  I take  it  that  there  is  no  animus  against  you 
down  there,  Colonel? — No. 

7994.  You  are  one  of  the  biggest  employers  of  labour 
down  there? — Yes,  I am.  But  you  will  excuse  me,  my 
lord.  I don’t  know  that  this  comes  into  any  evidence, 
but  I am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  anything. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

7995.  It  was  merely  as  a matter  of  courtesy  that  Mr. 
Guihan  was  allowed  to  put  the  question.  Any  question 
should  properly  come  through  me;  but  if  anybody  has 
any  suggestion  to  make,  to  assist  us  in  this  inquiry,  I 
am  always  very  liberal  in  allowing  it  to  be  done,  but 
that  permission  must  not  be  extended? — I am  perfectly- 
willing  to  answer  anything  as  long  as  it  touches  the 
business  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Guihan. — I will  be  protected  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

You  may  ask  a question  subject  to  what  I have  said. 
Nobody  has  suggested  anything  against  you  at  all. 

7996.  Mr.  Guihan  [to  Witness]. — Is  there  any  liberty 
of  free  fishing  in  the  Sneem  river? — I give  leave  to 
people. 

7997.  Supposing  that  you  did  give  leave  to  anybody 
to  fish  there  in  a legal  manner,  Colonel,  there  is  no 
poisoning  in  that  river? — But  I say  there  has  been 
poisoning. 

7998.  Well,  I am  surprised  at  that  and  know  nothing 
about  it? — I have  given  evidence.  There  is  no  use  in 
asking  me  questions. 

7999.  How  many  times? — Well,  two  years  ago  it  was 
badly  poisoned. 

Supposing  you  gave  leave  to  the  people  on  the  banks 
of  the  river 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

This  examination  is  getting  too  wide. 

Mr.  Guihan. — Very  well,  my  lord.  I will  not  say 
another  word. 


Mu.  Robert  McClure,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8000.  I believe  you  are  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators  ? — Yes. 

8001.  And  I believe  you  are  a large  land  agent  here? 
—Yes. 

8002.  I think  you  are  manager  of  the  MacGillicuddy 
estate,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

8008.  And  you  are  assisted  by  your  son? — Yes. 

8004.  And  I suppose  you  know  all  this  district  for 
many  years? — Yes,  I do.  I have  been  living  here  all 
my  life. 

8005.  And  you  know  the  rivers? — Well,  not  all  the 
rivers.  I don’t  know  all  the  rivers  very  well  on  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  estate. 

8006.  But  you  know  the  Roughty  river? — I know 
the  Roughty  river. 

8007.  And  do  you  think  it  a good  river? — An  excel- 
lent river  if  it  could  be  only  preserved. 

8008.  If  it  got  fair  play? — If  it  got  fair  play. 

8009.  Has  it  been  getting  better  or  worse? — Oh,  the 
poisoning  has  been  on  the  increase. 

8010.  And  you  think  the  river  itself  has  been  getting 
worse? — Oh,  I think  it  is. 

8011.  And  you  attribute'  that  to  the  poisoning? — 
Poisoning  and  poaching. 

8012.  Not  so  much  to  the  nets  outside? — No;  the 
poisoning  and  poaching. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

8013.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  poaching — is  it 
the  use  of  nets  in  the  fresh  water? — I don’t  know  that 
there  is  very  much  netting  at  all  in  the  fresh  water. 
There  is  only  one  net  used  in  the  river,  and  occasionally 
only. 

8014.  What  is  the  poaching  that  you  had  in  your 
mind? — Spearing,  stroke-hauling  and  poisoning. 

8015.  Now,  have  you  sold  much  land  in  your  capacity 
of  land  agent? — I was  managing  a great  deal  of  pro- 
perty abutting  on  the  Roughty  river. 

8016.  Now  that  is  just  what  I want  to  get  at.  What 
estates  did  you  sell  abutting  on  the  Roughty? — I sold 
Mrs.  Lowe’s  estate  and  Major  Lowe’s  estate  which 
abut  on  the  river,  and  I sold  the  Orpen  estate  which 
also  abuts  on  the  river. 

8017.  Were  the  fishing  rights  in  all  cases  reserved? 
— Tire  fishing  rights  were  in  all  cases  reserved;  but 
I have  sold  some  lands  for  small  owners,  abutting  on 
the  river,  where  the  fishing  rights  were  not  reserved. 

8018.  In  many  eases? — In  “four  eases. 

8019.  Only  four? — One  case  of  four  townlands. 

8020.  And  had  those  four  townlands  a large  river 
frontage? — They  cover  a frontage  of  about  altogether 
three-quarters  of  a mile. 

8021.  Are  they  on  an  important  part  of  the  river 
and  are  there  good  stands  there? — They  are  not  on  the 
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[Kenmare. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 


most  important,  but  they  are  really  important  fishing 
places. 

8022.  Have  the  tenants  since  they  bought  taken  any 
steps  to  combine  together  and  let  their  fishing  to  any- 
body?— Well,  these  little  properties  are  rather  scattered. 
They  are  in  two  different  portions  of  the  river  far 
apart,  and  it  is  a remarkable  thing  that  in  one  case 
the  owner  of  the  fishing  was  fined  very  recently. 

8023.  For  what? — For  poaching;  and  in  the  other 
case  the  river  was  poisoned  exactly  on  the  ground  of 
the  owners  of  the  fishing. 

8024.  Don’t  they  make  any  use  of  the  fishing  them- 
selves— they  don’t  let  it  to  anybody? — No;  it  is  all 
free  fishing  on  the  Roughty  except  in  two  places. 

8025.  That  is  to  say,  they  don’t  prevent  people  from 
going  on  their  banks  and  angling? — Major  Lowe  allows 
anybody  to  fish  that  wishes.  He  thought  it  would  be 
a very  good  idea,  to  stop  poisoning,  but  it  has  no  effect. 

8026.  Did  they  give  anything  for  the  fishing  rights 
on  those  four  townlands  that  they  bought  out? — No, 
I don't  think  they  did. 

8027.  It  was  sold  as  a whole? — Sold  as  a whole. 

8028.  You  don’t  think  the  fishing  rights  had  much  to 
do  with  it? — I don’t  think  go. 

8029.  Did  the  owners  of  those  townlands  try  to  pre- 
serve the  fishing  rights? — No;  they  were  absentees. 

8030.  But  all  who  live  here  and  have  auy  interest  in 
the  place  preserved  their  rights  generally? — Yes. 

8031.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? — I am 
chiefly  connected  with  one  river  in  the  district. 

8032.  Which  is  that? — The  Blackwater  district — for- 
merly the  Mahon y estate.  It  is  now  represented  by 
Mr.  Hood,  who  is  here. 

8033.  The  Blackwater? — Yes. 

8034.  That  is  on  the  north  side? — Yes. 


8035.  Is  it  a good  river? — A very  good  river. 

8036.  And  a good  salmon  river? — Latterly  it  has 
fallen  away  a good  deal. 

8037.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  deterioration? — 
Certainly  not  either  to  poisoning  or  poaching.  We  have 
never  had^any  poisoning  there  at  all  in  the  river. 

8038.  The  river  has  fallen  away? — The  river  has 
fallen  away. 

8039.  From  what  year  do  you  say  it  has  fallen  away? — 
I give  in  a return  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Ireland  from 
the  year  1899  up  to  1911.  [Return  handed  in.]  I have 
taken  the  average  since  1899  down  to  1911  and  I find 
the  fishing  return  has  fallen  off  by  43  per  cent. 

8040.  Are  you  speaking  generally  or  of  your  own 
river? — I am  speaking  particularly  about  that  river. 

8041.  The  cause  of  that  falling  off  cannot  be  poison- 
ing? — Neither  poisoning  nor  poaching. 

8042.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to? — I attribute  it 
very  much  to  the  mackerel  nets  which  either  catch  the 
fish  or  carry  the  fish  out  of  the  estuary  altogether. 

8043.  Out  to  sea? — Out  to  sea. 

8044.  Have  you  ever  known  a salmon  to  be  caught 
in  those  mackerel  nets? — I have  heard  of  their  being 
caught  in  them. 

8045.  And  I suppose  white  trout? — White  trout, 
unless  large  spring  trout,  would  scarcely  be  caught. 
The  mesh  of  the  mackerel  net  is  too  large.  The  small 
white  trout  pass  through  it. 

8046.  And  is  that  the  only  cause  that  occurs  to  your 
mind  for  the  falling  off  of  this  Blackwater  river? — 
That  is  the  only  cause.  I can’t  attribute  it  to  any- 
thing else. 

8047.  Who  occupies  the  house  that  Mr.  Mahony  used 

*’°onTe^  — Mr.  Hood.  He  married  Miss  Mafiony. 

8048.  And  the  river  is  sufficiently  watched,  and  that 
kind  of  thing?— Oh,  we  spend  a good  deal  of  money  in 
watching  the  river,  and  we  have  never  had  a poisoning. 

8049.  Are  these  tenant  purchasers  on  the  banks  of 
that  river?— The  whole  estate  is  sold  and  the  fishing 
reserved. 

8050.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  with  regard 
to  the  part  of  the  river  where  the  spawning  beds  are, 
higher  up?— Nothing. 

8B51.  So  that  the  falling  off  is  due  to  the  mackerel 
nets  so  far  as  you  know  ?— Yes. 

8052.  Is  there  any  other  river  of  which  you  have 
any  knowledge  except  the  Roughty?— There  is  a small 
the  Tahilla  River>  but  Jt  is  a small  stream, 
a-  1 ax?  you  any  suggestion  to  make?— Yes;  I 
think  that  in  all  those  poaching  cases  the  penalty 
ought  to  be  imprisonment, 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

8054.  Not  a fine? — Not  a fine;  and  I think  the  local 
bailiffs  are  very  little  good.  I think  the  police  are  the 
only  fair  body,  who  would  protect  the  fish  properly. 
It  would  take  about  four  men  to  protect  the  Roughty 
river— four  police.  They  would  be  better  than  fifty 
bailiffs. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8055.  Would  you  suggest  having  a special  police  force 
for  the  purpose?— Yes,  and  applying  portion  of  the 
fines  towards  that  expense. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8056.  This  is  a question  that  I ought  to  have  asked 
Colonel  Warden.  When  you  poison  a river  with  spurge 
and  kill  all  the  fish  in  a pool,  how  far  down  does  that 
poisoning  affect  the  river? — It  depends  very  much  on 
the  current  of  water  running  at  the  time  and  the  dose. 

8057.  Does  it  ever  run  a long  way  down? — I have 
traced  it  myself  in  one  case  of  the  Roughty  more  than 
a mile. 

Colonel  Warden. — It  goes  down  a long  way.  Of 
course  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  water.  If  the 
water  is  very  low  it  will  go  perhaps  a mile  almost, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  it  only  makes  the  fish 
sick,  and  they  skate  along  the  top  of  the  water  and 
turn  up,  but  if  they  get  out  of  the  stream  again  when 
the  poisoning  is  past  they  recover. 

Mr.  Guihan. — May  I ask  a question,  my  lord? 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

Through  me. 

8058.  Mr.  Guihan  [to  Witness],  Now,  you  are  more 
acquainted  with  the  Blackwater  river  than  any  other 
river,  Mr.  McClure  ?— Yes. 

8059.  There  was  never  poisoning  there? — No. 

8060.  And  you  know  the  Slaney  river  for  five  years 
and  more? — Yes. 

8061.  Where  that  man  was  fined,  you  know? — Yea. 

8062.  He  is  the  owner  of  that  fishery,  isn’t  he? — 
Yes. 

Are  you  aware  that  he  was  looking  after  that  for  the 
last  five  years? 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8063.  I can’t  allow  that  at  all.  Witness— I might 
mention,  my  lord,  that  there  are  39  families  very 
much  dependent  on  the  salmon  fishing  in  the  open 
waters.  There  are  three  large  sweeper  nets  alwavs 
working,  but  chiefly  living  on  the  Blackwater  river. 
They  work  around  that  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  they  have  had  very  bad  times  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  the  fishing  has  fallen  off  so  much. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8064.  Now,  have  you  anything  else  to  suggest? — I 
have  not. 

8065.  Mr.  Guihan  [to  Witness]. — I have  just  one 
thing  to  say.  Tell  me,  Mr.  McClure,  you  have  great 
experience  of  salmon  fishing,  and  do  you  attribute  the 
whole  of  this  to  the  steam  trawlers? — Oh,  no. 

8066.  With  their  nets  three  miles  long? — They  are 
not  steam  trawlers. 

Well,  whatever  they  are,  do  you  attribute  that  to  the 
trawlers? 

Mr.  Green. 

Steam  trawlers  never  have  a net  half  a mile  long. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

I think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  give  us  evidence 
later  on,  yourself,  Mr.  Guihan. 

Mr.  Guihan. — I am  not  in  a position  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8067.  Is  it  because  these  salmon  fishers  live  in  the 
Blackwater  district  that  that  particular  river  is  not 
poisoned  with  spurge,  for  it  strikes  me  as  peculiar  that 
in  a district  where  so  much  poisoning  goes  on  there 
should  be  one  river  that  is  free  from  it?— But  these 
three  boats  are  very  much  living  on  that  river,  and 
that  may  have  some  influence  on  the  matter,  for  these 
people  there  are  very  well  conditioned  all  round  the 
place, 
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Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

8068.  And  is  it  to  the  difference  of  the  people  that 
you  attribute  this — is  not  that  the  idea  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  district,  that  they  might  be  doing 
harm? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8069.  Are  they  large  farmers? — No,  not  large  farmers 
— 10  and  20  acres. 

8070.  And  they  are  respectable  people  also? — They 
are  what  I call  very  good-conditioned  people. 

Mr.  Green. 

8071.  The  nets  that  actually  live  on  the  Black  water 
river  are  each  paying  £3  licence? — Yes. 

8072.  Mr.  Guihan. — Isn’t  it  a general  rule  that  the 
salmon  that  are  spawned  in  a certain  river  will  come 
to  that  river? — I think  so. 

8073.  So,  then,  the  Slaney  salmon  or  Iioughty  salmon 
couldn't  come  to  you? — I don’t  believe  they  would. 
I am  rather  an  advocate  for  artificial  propagation. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8074.  For  hatcheries? — For  hatcheries. 

8075.  You  heard  Col.  Warden  state  that  his  river  was 
well  enough  stocked? — Yes. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8076.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement? — 
Certainly  for  the  Roughty.  It  would  meet  all  this 
difficulty  that  those  fish  have  to  encounter  now  in  the 
way  of  netting  on  the  coast  and  that  kind  of  thing.  If 
you  can  increase  the  quantity,  of  course  you  will  get 
a larger  proportion  up  to  the  fresh  water  of  the  rivers. 

8077.  In  any  district  where  there  is  poisoning  the 
poison  affects  the  ova  and  the  fry  and  everything,  you 
know  that? — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8078.  I suppose  this  poisoning  must  necessarily  be 
only  during  tno  months  of  the  year  when  the  spurge 
grows,  it  must  be  in  the  summer  time? — It  must  be 
in  the  summer  time,  June  and  July  and  August,  and 
perhaps  the  half  of  September. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

Which  is  just  ending  now. 

8079.  Mr.  Rochfort. — It  coincides,  perhaps,  with  low 
water.  Witness — Would  you  allow  me  to  mention  one 
matter,  my  lord.  It  is  this,  that  Mr.  Lowe  spent  £60 
in  making  passes  and  resting  places  to  take  the  salmon 
up  into  the  upper  Roughty,  and  succeeded;  and  I 
believe  there  isn’t  a fish  there  now.  They  have  been 
all  poisoned. 


Rev.  Alexander  Duggan,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8080.  You  are  rector  of  Kiigarvan? — Yes. 

8081.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  district? — 
Twenty-eight  years. 

8082.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — I am  a prac- 
tical angler  for  salmon  and  trout. 

8083.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  upper  Roughty 
and  the  lower,  the  main  river? — Yes,  perfectly. 

8084.  Do  you  think  the  fishing  has  improved? — Very 
much  deteriorated. 

8085.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  deterioration? — 
To  various  kinds  of  poaching.  First  of  all  to  poisoning, 
then  dynamite. 

8086.  Is  there  much  dynamiting? — It  is  quite  fre- 
quent. The  Conservators  don’t  know  the  half  that  goes 
on.  Lysters  are  used. 

8087.  What  is  a lyster? — A sort  of  dart. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8088.  A spear? — More  than  a spear — a four-pronged 
spear  and  broad.  They  call  it  a lyster. 

8089.  A stroke-haul? — A stroke-haul  is  different. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8090.  And  all  this  goes  on? — All  tliis  goes  on  with 
the  greatest  impunity. 

8091.  The  dynamiting  is  accompanied  with  a loud 
noise,  is  it  not? — No;  but  who  is  to  detect  it?  I might 
know  that  there  was  a dynamite  blast  in  the  village 
above  me,  but  I could  do  nothing.  I have  no  authority. 
It  is  the  police  only,  and  they  can  do  nothing  except 
say  “ What  is  this?  ” They  have  no  powers.  They 
haven’t  sufficient  authority. 

8092.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? — Yes,  I 
have  got  a good  many  suggestions  which  I have  put 
here  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  poaching.  First  of  all, 
I might  say,  about  this  poisoning,  that  it  is  systema- 
tically and  regularly  practised,  not,  as  Mr.  McClure 
says,  up  to  September,  but  in  the  middle  of  October 
if  the  river  is  low.  Wherever  a salmon  is  seen  in  a 
pool,  if  that  salmon  can't  be  got  at  with  the  wide 
stroke-haul,  the  poison  is  deliberately  put  in.  The 
poison  is  known.  All  the  winter  it  grows  on  the  banks, 
not  in  bloom,  but  it  is  the  root  that  makes  the  material 
for  poisoning. 

8093.  Is  it  the  spurge  root? — The  spurge  root, 
euphorbia.  They  care  nothing  for  the  leaf  or  flower, 
but  it  is  the  root  that  they  want,  which  is  in  the  form 
and  shape  of  the  dandelion  root.  That  is  bruised  and 
placed  in  the  river  and  turned,  and  the  juice  percolates 
through  the  whole  stream,  and  this  is  systematically 
and  regularly  done  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  in 
the  winter  if  the  water  is  low  enough.  Then,  therefore, 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
there  is,  first  of  all,  the  poisoning  with  that  euphorbia. 
That  is  practised  regularly,  and  the  suggestions  that  I 
make  are  these.  First  of  all,  the  Conservators  should 
have  the  power  to  apply  for  and  obtain  compensation 
for  malicious  injury,  as  the  fish  is  their  property  under 
the  Acts.  That  is  one  point,  in  case  of  poisoning 
or  dynamiting.  The  second  is,  that  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  fishery  laws  should  be  made  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  the  Constabulary.  At  present 
it  depends  a good  deal  on  the  local  officers,  and 
the  zeal  they  show.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make 
of  our  police.  They  are  most  zealous  and  indefatigable 
in  their  attempts  to  discover  these  poaching  cases  or 
persons,  and  a larger  staff  of  Constabulary  should  be 
placed  wherever  poisoning  or  dynamiting  is  practised. 
Then,  the  poisoned  fish  is  regularly  sold  in  Killarney 
to  the  hotels,  not  for  4d.  or  5d.  a pound,  but  at  the 
ordinary  market  price,  perhaps  a penny  a pound  less 
than  the  ordinary  market  price.  I know  this  as  a 
fact;  and  it  is  sold  in  Cork,  at  the  ordinary  market 
price,  to  the  fish  dealers. 

8094.  Is  it  not  possible  to  tell  a fish  that  has  been 
poisoned? — It  is  quite  possible,  when  one  knows  any- 
thing about  it. 

8095.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  you  say  it  is  sold 
at  the  ordinary  prices? — At  the  ordinary  prices.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  some  abatement  if  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply.  There  is  a large  trade  in  poisoned 
fish,  and  it  is  carted  regularly  to  Cork,  and  the  police 
have  no  authority  to  seize  that  fish  or  to  search  a 
cart,  and,  therefore,  my  suggestion  is  that  it  should 
be  made  an  offence  by  law  to  have  poisoned  fish  in 
possession.  It  is  not  now  an  offence  at  law,  so  far  as 
I understand.  I say  if  they  have  not  the  power  the 
police  should  have  the  power  to  search  for  poisoned 
fish;  and,  another  suggestion  is,  that  a person  caught 
poisoning  a river,  or  assisting  in  doing  so,  or  having 
spurge  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning, 
should  be  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a fine. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8096.  How  cau  you  tell  that  the  spurge  is  for  the 
purpose  of  poisoning? — That  must  be  left  to  the  lawyers 
to  debate  in  the  court,  but  we  generally  know  when 
the  poison  is  ready  and  where  it  is  dug;  and  they 
should,  however,  without  the  option  of  a fine,  be  im- 
prisoned. I may  say  that  there  was  only  one  case  of 
the  discovery  of  the  act  of  poisoning  on  this  river 
known  in  history,  and  I discovered  and  prosecuted 
the  two  men  I recognised  in  the  act  of  doing  it,  and  they 
were  fined  the  full  penalty  of  £10,  but  it  was  a mere 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

trifle,  because  it  was  made  up  for  one  man.  The  second 
one  endured  his  three  months’  alternative  imprison- 
ment. Those  were  not  boys,  as  has  been  suggested. 
They  were  grown  men.  One  of  them  was  a farmer 
in  a large  way,  and  the  other  his  servant  man.  Well, 
that  fine  was  made  up,  and  they  regularly  send  round 
the  hat  to  make  up  these  fines,  and  it  is  merely  trifling 
with  these  eases  to  inflict  a fine.  These  are  the  sug- 
gestions for  the  prevention  of  poisoning  and  dynamiting. 
Now,  Chief  Baron  Palles  gave  a judgment  which  ought 
to  have  an  effect  on  these  cases.  It  is  a deliberate 
and  settled  judgment. 

8097.  We  know  all  about  that? — Well,  the  time  for 
presentation  of  claim  for  malicious  injury  should  be 
extended. 

8098.  There  are  only  three  days? — Three  days,  and 
that  time  should  be  extended ; and  the  owner  of  the 
fishing  right,  not  merely  the  owner  of  the  bed  and 
soil  of  the  river,  ought  to  have  the  same  right  to  claim, 
and  something  should  be  done  by  the  Conservators  to 
prevent  this  regular  and  systematic  poisoning.  Now, 
our  tributaries  are  regularly  poisoned,  even  brown-trout 
rivers.  I have  got  in  an  afternoon  as  many  as  15 
dozen  of  trout,  or  even  25  dozen,  on  a tributary  of 
the  Doughty.  Now,  if  I went  out  for  an  afternoon, 
1 couldn’t  kill  two  dozen.  There  are  regular 
poisonings  by  lime  and  spurge,  and  the  rivers  are 
scooped  with  baskets  in  low  water,  and  they  are 
scooped  with  nets ; the  men  use  large  kishauns,  and 
they  go  out  every  Sunday  and  fine  day  and  drive  the 
fish  in. 

8099.  Do  they  sell  the  fish? — No;  it  is  mere  wanton 
work. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8100.  Are  the  fish  of  any  size? — They  run  to  six  or 
eight  ounces.  Those  are  the  suggestions  that  I make, 
and  the  Conservators,  I may  say,  don't  know  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  shape  of  poisoning.  There  are  small 
places  poisoned  of  which  they  never  hear  anything, 
and,  therefore,  when  they  say*  that  the  Doughty  has 
been  poisoned  13  times  this  year,  that  is  probably  not 
half  the  number  of  times  it  was  poisoned.  It  is  only 
13  times  that  they  have  had  information  of  it.  I know 
something  about  it.  There  is  one  river  systematically 
poisoned  as  soon  as  the  flood  falls,  the  Awbeg,  one 
of  the  tributaries.  First  of  all,  the  landlords  sold  their 
lands  to  their  tenants  on  the  north  bank  for  three  miles. 
They  were  the  Hartopp  property,  and  the  Hartopp 
people  never  had  sporting  rights,  they  never  claimed 
sporting  rights,  and  this  whole  north  bank  belongs  to 
the  tenants  now.  It  has  made  no  change  whatever 
so  far  as  that  transfer  has  been  made.  They  always 
owned  the  rights,  they  prohibited  nobody  angling,  and 
did  not  take  the  fish  themselvejj.  But  now  things  are 
changed.  One  man  1 know  just  uses  his  bank  to  this 
extent  that  whenever  he  wants  a fish  he  goes  down 
and  takes  it,  and  resents  any  bailiff  or  anyone  else 
interfering  with  him.  They  are  not  sportsmen.  They 
haven’t  the  sporting  instinct. 

Mr.  Green. 

8101.  There  arc  men  on  the  Roughty  who  have  set 
up  traps  for  catching  salmon? — Yes. 

8102.  Are  those  men  opposed  to  the  poisoning? — Yes, 
or  rather  they  are  because  there  is  less  fish  in  the  river 
to  fall  into  these  traps.  But  we  haven’t  many  of  these. 

8103.  Has  there  been  any  poisoning  in  the  district 
where  these  traps  are? — Not  this  year. 

8104.  Not  this  year? — No;  but  in  one  river  where 
there  is  a trap  there  has  been  no  poisoning  this  year, 
and  it  is  pretty  well  full  of  salmon,  but  out  of  that 
same  pool  from  which  this  arose  two  years  ago  my 
two  sons  and  Mr.  Taylor  dived  and  took  out  67  salmon. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

That  was  out  of  one  pool.  I knew  of  86  salmon  being 
taken  out  of  one  pool  by  poison.  But  these  traps  are 
not  of  much  importance. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8105.  Why  didn’t  the  poisoners  take  out  all  those 
fish? — They  were  unable.  They  took  all  that  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  take,  and  a couple  of  men  after- 
wards, who  live  on  the  bank,  and  who  gave  their 
services  gratuitously,  took  them  out,  and  they  were 
destroyed  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Green. 

8100.  Had  the  poachers  taken  away  as  many  as  they 
could? — Yes,  as  many  as  they  could.  They  do  it  at 
night,  and  we  ouly  see  the  fish  left  in  the  morning 
at  daylight. 

8107.  Mr.  Guihan. — You  said  a lot  about  dynamite. 
Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — Yes.  I 
have  heard  the  report,  and  seen  the  flash,  and  felt 
the  shock. 

8108.  Then,  the  fish  were  blown  up  by  dynamite? — 
No,  the  shock  killed  them. 

Mr.  Guihan. — Ask  him,  my  lord,  how  he  knows  they 
were  killed  by  dynamite. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

He  has  answered  that  he  heard  the  sound  and  saw 
the  flash. 

8109.  Mr.  Guihan  (to  Witness). — Did  you  hear  the 
sound  that  morning? — I can't  tell  you  that  morning, 
it  is  so  common  a thing. 

8110.  You  said  you  saw  spurge  in  the  river? — Yes. 

8111.  Did  you  ever  see  poison  put  in? — Yes. 

8112.  Saw  it  put  in? — I saw  it  put  in.  The.  only 
case  where  it  was  ever  seen. 

8113.  You  said  you  saw  the  poison  put  in? — Yes. 

8114.  Did  you  prosecute  the  parties  for  it?— Yes. 

8115.  And  did  you  appear  against  them  at  court? — I 
appeared  in  two  courts.  I appeared  in  two  courts 
where  one  party  appealed. 

8116.  What  happened  them? — They  were  both  fined 
T10,  the  extreme  penalty.  One  served,  instead  of  the 
fine,  his  three  months’  alternative. 

8117.  Where  was  that  put  in,  now? — About  100  yards 
above  my  house. 

8118.  And  how  far  did  it  go  down? — It  went  down 
as  far  as  half  a mile. 

8119.  You  would  know  a poisoned  salmon? — Oh,  yes, 
as  well  as  I know  you. 

8120.  How? — By  the  gills. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

This  is  going  beyond  the  limits.  If  you  wish  you 
may  assist  us  by  any  suggestions,  but  this  is  not  a 
sworn  inquiry  at  all,  and  I won’t  allow  the  witness  to 
be  cross-examined.  I will  take  any  suggestions  from 
you,  but  this  is  going  too  far.  You  arc  cross-examining 
Mr.  Duggan. 

8121.  Mr.  Guihan. — Perhaps  so,  my  lord,  but  he  said 
there  were  traps.  (To  Witness).— Do  you  know  how 
many  traps  there  are  along  the  river? — I know  two  of 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I say  they  arc  not  of  much 
importance.  May  I suggest  about  this  euphorbia,  this 
poison,  this  spurge.  We  have  a Noxious  Weeds  Act 
under  which  the  County  Council  may  oblige  farmers  to 
destroy  their  weeds.  ' Might  I suggest  that  that 
euphorbia  should  be  placed  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8122.  You  think  it  would  come  under  the  Noxious 
Weeds  Act? — It  might  be  placed  under  the  Noxious 
Weeds  Act.  It  is  quite  useless,  and  might  be  placed 
on  the  list. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8123.  Is  there  much  of  it? — It  is  as  plentiful  as 
nettles. 


Mr.  William  Henry 
Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8124.  You  are  a Conservator? — Yes. 

8125.  What  river  have  you  a knowledge  of? — All  the 
rivers  in i the  district,  my  lord.  I mav  say  I know 
most  of  them. 

8126.  Where  do  you  live?— I live  in  Kenmare,  my 


Mansfield,  examined. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8127 . And  you  know  the  Roughty  ? — I know  the 
Doughty  well,  and  the  Sheen,  and  the  Blackwater,  and 
nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  district. 

8128.  Toll  us,  in  the  shortest  way,  your  experience  of 
• what  has  been  going  on  or  any  suggestion  you  wish  to 

make? — Yes,  the  suggestion  is,  my  lord,  with 
228,  q.  7337. 
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14 th  September,  1911.]  Mu.  William  Henry  Mansfield — continued.  [Kenmare. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
regard  to  tlic  efforts  of  the  Constabulary  towards 
putting  down  poisoning  and  poaching  in  this  district, 
that  we,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Conservators, 
have  frequently  expressed  our  approval  of  their  efforts, 
and  I wish  to  express  it  here  before  your  Committee, 
because  they  are  the  only  people,  I may  say,  that  do 
anything  that  is  of  any  real  good  towards  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Roughty  and  of  the  other  rivers.  I 
can’t  say  that  the  local  bailiffs  are  of  any  practical 
use  whatsoever.  Although  we  pay  thorn,  still,  it  is 
almost  so  much  money  thrown  away,  but  the  Con- 
stabulary, and  especially  the  members  of  the  Kilgarvan 
police,  have  done  a great  deal  of  good,  and  it  is  only 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
they  who  have  brought  any  prosecutions  for  several 
years  past,  and  although  the  offences  there  arc  very, 
very  numerous,  the  local  bailiffs  have  brought  no  pro- 
secutions, but  the  Kilgarvan  police  have  brought 
several.  They  are  most  unremitting  in  their  efforts 
to  put  down  poisoning,  but  they  can’t  do  it  through 
insufficiency  of  numbers. 

8129.  That  coincides  with  the  evidence  about  the 
police  that  we  have  already  heard.  They  do  all  they 
can? — Yes.  As  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators 
I wish  to  express  publicly  our  thanks  to  the  Constabu- 
lary for  their  efforts. 


Mu.  Alexander  McCarthy,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8130.  I believe  you  are  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators? — Yes. 

8131.  How  long  have  you  been  a member? — For 
twenty  years. 

8132.  Where  do  you  live? — About  a mile  and  a half 
from  here,  on  the  river  Roughty. 

8133.  Do  you  live  near  the  Roughty? — I live,  I may- 
say,  on  the  bank  of  the  Roughty. 

8134.  What  size  frontage  have  you  along  it? — Oh, 
perhaps,  eight  or  ten.  You  mean  the  fishing  part 
of  it. 

8135.  Yes,  the  frontage  on  the  river,  the  length  of 
your  land  that  abuts  on  the  river?  Witness — Of  my 
farm. 

8136.  How  much  of  it  abuts  on  the  river? — Oh,  it 
may  be  about  15  or  20  chains,  perhaps. 

8137.  Have  you  fished  there  yourself? — Yes,  I do  fish. 

8138.  With  the  rod? — No. 

8139.  How? — Net.  I have  a hauling  place  there. 

S140.  And  how  is  the  net  worked,  have  you  men 'to 

assist  you? — I work  it  round  from  the  bank  with  four 
men. 

8141.  And  do  you  catch  many  salmon? — Well,  I do 
fairly,  sometimes. 

8142.  How  many  would  you  catch  in  the  year? — 
Really,  I don’t  know  the  number.  I didn’t  come  pre- 
pared for  that. 

8143.  Can  you  give  us  a notion  of  how  many  you 
would  get  in  the  year? — About  something  of  the  value 
of  between  £40  and  £50;  but  tbat  is  the  gross  thing. 
The  net  return  is  not  so  much. 

8144.  Now,  you  are  a landed  proprietor? — I have 
bought  from  Mr.  Orpen. 

8145.  When  did  you  buy  it? — About  four  years  ago. 

8146.  Had  you  the  fishing  rights  before? — Yes,  from 
Mr.  Orpen.  i was  renting  the  place  since  1891. 

8147.  And  you  had  the  fishing  rights  since  1891? — 
Yes. 

8148.  And  you  always  fished  in  the  same  way  as  you 
do  now? — Yes. 

8149.  Has  the  fishing  being  getting  any  better  or  any 
worse? — I don’t  find  much  difference. 

8150.  Do  you  not  complain  of  the  poisonings  that  we 
have  heard  go  on? — Olr,  I do  complain,  because  the 
poisoning  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and  if  it  was 
not  I know  my  fishing  would  be  very  much  better. 
It  is  carried  on  wholesale. 

8151.  Is  there  dynamite? — I have  heard  of  that,  and 
I believe  it  is  done. 

8152.  And  have  you  heard  of  the  spearing  of  the  fish 
when  they  sec  them  in  the  pool? — No,  not  so  much  as 
the  other.  I have  heard  of  it.  We  had  some  cases 
lately.  In  the  last  court  we  had  some  convictions  for 
spearing,  or  using  the  thing  called  a lyster. 

8158.  A thing  with  four  prongs? — Yes. 

8154.  You  know  that  a considerable  amount  of  land 
purchase  has  taken  effect  up  this  river? — Yes. 

8155.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  a good  or  a bad  effect 
on  the  river? — I think  rather  bad  than  good. 

8156.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  have  .yet  realised  the 
value  of  the  fishings? — They  have  not. 

8157.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  poisoning  since 
they  got  the  fishing  rights  ?— 1 don’t  know  that  there 
is  more,  but  there  is  a good  deal  going  on.  If  any- 
thing there  is  more.  I think  there  is  more. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

8158.  You  think  there  is  more? — I do. 

8159.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  us, 
because  this  river  seems  to  be  in  a rather  lamentable 
state,  and  it  is  a valuable  public  asset?  Witness — As 
to  stopping  this? 

8160.  Yes,  as  to  what  can  be  done? — Of  course,  we 
all  agree  that  making  it  a malicious  injury  would  be 
an  absurdity. 

8161.  We  understand  that.  Of  course  it  is  a mali- 
cious injury  as  far  as  regards  the  owner  of  the  bed 
and  soil  of  the  river? — Really,  I think  tbat  only  for 
the  help  of  the  police  the  river  would  not  be  half  what 
it  is,  or  quarter.  They  are  practically  doing  all  the 
bailiffs'  work.  I think  the  Clerk  will  tell  you  that 
nearly  all  the  convictions  have  been  obtained  through 
the  police,  because,  for  a number  of  years,  they  have 
brought  on  all  the  cases,  and  if  the  police  force  could 
be  increased  there  by  two  men,  it  would  be  far  better 
than  half  a dozen  bailiffs. 

8162.  How  many  men  are  in  Kilgarvan?, — Five. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8163.  Is  it  a large  town? — It  is  a large  village. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8164.  Is  it  a large  district  for  them  to  look  after? — It 
is  a fair-sized  district. 

8165.  So  your  suggestion  is,  more  police  aid?-— Well, 
judging  by  what  they  have  done,  I think  that  will  help 
a good  deal  more  if  it  can  be  done,  because  I don't 
believe  at  all  in  the  bailiffs,  to  begin  with.  Their  pay- 
ment is  very  small,  and  they  are  friends  of  the  people, 
and  they  won't  proceed  against  them,  even  if  they 
discover  a poisoning. 

8166.  Is  your  fishing  rated  separately  from  your 
ordinary  poor-law’  rate? — I don’t  think  there  is  any 
change. 

8167.  Yes,  but  you  had  the  fishing  before? — I had. 

8168.  How  was  it  rented  from  Mr.  Orpen? — I was 
renting  an  adjacent  farm  and  I was  renting  from  Mr. 
Orpen  for  so  much  a year  a fishing  that  didn't  adjoin 
my  farm. 

8169.  Then  you  know’  notliiug  about  the  rating,  and 
don’t  know  whether  it  was  rated  or  not? — I do  not. 

8170.  Or  how-  much  the  separate  rating  is? — No. 

Mr.  Caiderwood. 

8171.  I should  like  to  ask  you  with  respect  to  the 
Board  of  Conservators.  You  have  six  elected  mem- 
bers, have  you  not? — I think  that  is  the  number. 

8172.  And  six  cx-officio  members? — Something  like 
that. 

8173.  Now’,  tell  me,  how  often  does  the  Board  meet? 
— Well,  during  the  summer  we  meet  once  a month, 
during  the  winter  once  a quarter. 

8174.  And  how  many  men  commonly  attend?— Well, 
they  vary.  Sometimes  we  have  three  and  four,  and 
five  an  odd  time. 

8175.  Arc  those  mostly  cx-officio  members  or  are 
they  mostly  elected  members? — I think  we  have  a fair 
number  from  each. 

8176.  Both  are  fairly  well  represented  ?— Yes. 

8177.  And  is  your  Board  a fairly  harmonious  one ; do 
you  agree  well  together? — Oh,  yes,  very  harmonious. 
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MINUTES  0 F EVIDENCE. 


14 th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  Alexander  McCarthy — continued.  [Kenmare. 


Mr.  Green. 

8178.  What  amount  of  netting  goes  on  in  the  Roughty 
besides  yours? — Witness. — Do  you  mean  above  where 
I live? 

8179.  On  the  whole  ltoughty,  what  netting  goes  on? 
— The  only  one  that  nets  the  Roughty,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  Mr.  Orpen,  who  has  a fishing  at  Ardtully,  but 
I believe  there  is  netting  below  me. 

8180.  In  the  estuary? — Yes. 

8181.  And  once  you  pass  the  bridge  there  is  only  one 
netting  above  you? — That  is  as  far  as  I know.  There 
is  some  illegal  netting  going  on. 


Mr.  Justice  Iioss. 

8182.  The  salt  water  comes  up  as  high  as  you? — 
Oh,  it  does,  a little  higher — high  tides. 

8183.  Mr.  Guihan. — Does  Dr.  Maybury  net  below 
you? — Yes. 

8184.  On  the  river  Roughty? — No;  I can  hardly  say 
it  is  on  the  Roughty. 

8185.  I am  talking  of  this  side  of  the  falls  ? — He  has 
a fishing  there. 

8186.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  that  is  so  ? — Yes. 

8187.  Was  this  the  best  year  he  had  for  the  last 
three  years? — No. 


Mu.  Thomas  Taylor,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8188.  Now,  Mr.  Taylor,  where  do  you  live? — I live 
about  four  miles  from  here  on  the  Roughty. 

8189.  Are  you  a proprietor? — Yes. 

8190.  Have  you  fished  all  your  life? — Yes,  I have. 

8191.  And  you  know  the  river  well? — Every  inch 
of  it. 

8192.  Is  it  getting  better  or  worse? — Oh,  much  worse. 

8193.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I think  the 
continual  poisoning,  and  poaching  also;  the  poisoning 
especially 

8194.  And  everything  seems  to  be  unimportant  com- 
pared with  the  poisoning? — That  is  the  whole  thing. 
It  ruins  the  whole  river  almost.  It  will  kill  for  two 
miles  (it  has  been  known  to  do  it),  if  they  put  enough 
of  it  in ; if  they  put  in  two  sacks  of  it. 

8195.  Quantities  of  the  poison  grow  on  the  side  of 
the  river? — Yes. 

8196.  Now,  since  the  tenants  have  purchased  their 
holdings,  have  you  noticed  things  getting  worse? — I 
have,  yes. 

8197.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I think  it  is 
that  they  think  they  have  a right  to  kill  the  fish  any- 
where they  wish. 

8198.  When  they  see  a fish  do  they  take  it? — He 
won't  be  long  there  if  they  can  possibly  take  him  out. 

8199.  If  they  can't  take  him  with  the  prongs  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  do  they  use  the  spurge  then? — If 
they  can't  take  it  with  the  stroke-haul  or  spear  they 
will  use  the  spurge.  That  is  certain. 

8200.  You  have  known  cases  of  that? — Oh,  yes.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  a fish  from  Kilgarvan  up  to  Mrs. 
Lowe’s,  that  is  about  six  miles.  They  are  all  dead. 
Thirteen  poisonings,  or  perhaps  fourteen.  And  all  the 
convictions  that  were  got,  the  police  got  them. 

8201.  Is  it  that  the  bailiffs  are  of  no  use? — They 
don’t  seem  to  be  of  much  use.  One  man  has  four  or 
five  miles  of  river,  and  he  couldn’t  possibly  do  it.  And 
they  watch  him,  and  when  he  passes  they  put  the 
poison  in,  so  he  could  not  possibly  do  the  work ; but 
the  policemen  are  doing  their  best.  I know  there  arc 
two  pools  now  where  I am  sure  there  are  up  to  200  fish, 
quite  close  to  Kilgarvan,  and  they  are  protected  I know 
by  the  police.  I have  been  up  there  myself,  and  I 
have  met  the  policemen  regularly  there,  always  there, 
but  not  a local  bailiff;  I never  meet  one  there;  and 
there  would  be  no  fish  there,  only  for  the  police. 

I think  if  we  had  extra  police  there  they  would  soon 
stop  the  poisoning  of  the  Roughty,  and  it  is  done  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

8202.  Have  you  any  additional  suggestion  to  make 
of  your  own? — No,  I have  not.  I think  the  only  chance 
we  have  is  to  have  extra  men  if  it  could  possibly  be 
done;  and  we  have  not  enough  hands  there,  and  the 
people  don’t . like  to  fight  with  their  neighbours, 
and  the  pay  is  so  very  small ; it  is  only  £5,  or  some- 
thing  like  that,  and  a man  wouldn’t  do  much  for 
that. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8203.  And  it  is  unpleasant  work? — Very;  and 
especially  this  year  it  was  awful,  for  they  had  to  be 
out  at  night  for  two  weeks,  and  the  men  can’t  stick 
that  at  all.  If  the  water  is  very  high  they  can’t  poison 
the  river. 

8204.  So  that  in  a fine  year  like  this,  when  there  is 
not  much  water  in  the  river,  it  is  peculiarly  laborious 
work? — Yes;  the  poisoning  would  be  stopped  if  the 
water  was  high.  Of  course  they  couldn’t  poach  it,  and 
the  fish  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Once  they  get  up  the 
river  they  are  all  killed.  They  never  come  down  again. 
The  Roughty  is  the  best  river,  I think,  in  Kerry  for 
the  size  of  it.  It  is  a lovely  river.  If  there  is  a fish 
in  a pool  he  will  probably  rise.  It  is  a grand  river  if 
it  got  any  chance  at  all. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8205.  There  was  a suggestion  made  here  that  spurge 
might  be  put  under  the  Noxious  Weeds  Act?— That 
would  be  rather  a good  idea. 

8206.  If  each  farmer  rooted  out  the  spurge  that 
would  have  more  effect? — There  is  so  much  of  it  there. 
It  is  all  over  the  mountain  and  everywhere. 

8207.  But  you  must  begin? — I think  it  would  be 
rather  a good  idea. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8208.  I should  not  like  to  say  that  it  comes  within 
the  purview  of  the  Act,  because  the  Act  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  injury  to  the  lands  of  others,  but 
the  object  here  is  to  prevent  people  from  using  this 
weed  for  an  illegal  purpose,  and  I am  afraid  that  does 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Act,  but  I am  not 
quite  sure. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8209.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  traps  placed 
on  the  river? — Yes;  most  of  them  are  blown  away  by 
dynamite. 

8210.  How  many? — There  were  three. 

8211.  What  sort  of  things  were  they? — The  river  was 
blocked  right  across  with  big  boulders,  and  when  the 
fish  jumped  it  they  were  driven  back  by  the  force  of 
the  water  and  they  were  taken  out. 

8212.  Those  stones  were  put  across  below  some  little 
obstruction  or  some  little  fall?— Yes,  at  a fall;  and  then 
sometimes  the  fish  get  up,  of  course,  and' fall  back 
again.  They  are  tired  when  they  fall  back,  and  some- 
times they  are  taken  by  the  gaffs. 

8213.  And  how  do  the  fish  get  into  those  places? — 
In  fairly  high  water. 

8214.  And  it  took  blasting  to  get  rid  of  them?— Yes, 
natural  rock  and  boulders  put  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Last  year  we  got  rid  of  them.  Before  that  there  was 
no  fish  ever  got  up  beyond  that.  AVell,  very  few,  in 
very  high  water. 


Mr.  George  J 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8215.  You  manage  the  Blackwater  fishery  ?— Yes. 

8216.  How  long  have  you  been  manager  ?— Twenty- 
seven  years. 

— WorseHaS  the  fislling  ,Jeen  Setting  better  or  worse  ? 


)NES,  examined. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8218.  A number  of  families  make  their  livelihood 
from  the  fish  at  the  mouth  of  it? — Yes,  something 
about  40  families. 

8219.  There  is  not  much  made  of  it?— No  it  is 
getting  worse  every  year. 
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14 th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  George  Jones — continued.  [Kenmare. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8220.  Poisoning,  such  as  we  have  heard  so  much  of 
on  the  Roughty,  does  not  exist  there? — Not  on  the 
Blackwater. 

8221.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off? — 
Well,  I think  the  long  nets  used  for  mackerel  fishing 
along  the  coast  outside,  and  the  seals  and  the  wild 
sea-fowl  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

8222.  Do  you  think  the  gulls  do  any  harm  to  the 
fry? — The  gulls  and  cormorants  and  herons  and  gannet 
and  puffin;  I have  seen  them  do  it. 

8223.  You  have  seen  them  consume  the  fry? — Yes. 

8224.  There  is  nothing  done  to  keep  them  down? — 
Nothing  except  what  I do  myself. 

8225.  You  shoot  the  cormorants? — Yes,  and  the  puffin 
and  gannet. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8226.  Were  they  always  there? — They  always  were, 
but  in  greater  numbers  now. 

8227.  And  yet  there  used  to  be  good  fishing? — Of 
late  years  they  make  a greater  hand  of  it  than  they 
used.  They  go ' up  as  far  as  the  iron  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  while  seals  are  very  numerous 
now,  and  we  never  saw  a seal  twenty  years  ago. 

8228.  The  seals  have  increased? — Yes,  they  have 
increased. 

8229.  When  I was  young  there  were  but  few  seals 

about  there? — We  used  never  to  see  a seal  at  one  time 
in  the  Blackwater.  


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8230.  Do  you  shoot  the  seals? — I do,  sir. 

8231.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  their  bodies, 
because  they  always  sink  ? — I shot  at  several,  but  could 
get  only  one. 

8232.  You  may  have  hit  them,  but  they  sink? — I am 
certain  I hit  them  and  killed  some  of  them,  too. 

8233.  And  they  do  a lot  of  damage  to  the  salmon? — 
Yes.  And  I find  a lot  of  the  smallest  fish  are  marked 
with  the  marks  of  the  long  nets. 

8234.  You  see  the  marks  of  the  long  nets  on  them? — 
Yes. 

8235.  Are  those  the  marks  of  mackerel  nets? — I think 
so,  because  they  would  be  just  about  the  size.  The 
mackerel  nets  would  be  just  about  3£  inches,  and  that 
would  be  just  about  the  size  that  would  catch  peal  or 
grilse.  We  don’t  get  any  spring  trout  now. 

8236.  Mr.  Guihan. — There  was  good  fishing  down 
there  some  years  ago? — Yes. 

8237.  Any  amount  of  salmon  killed? — Yes. 

8238.  And  no  seals? — No. 

8239.  Don’t  you  know  seals  always  come  for  salmon? 
—Yes. 

8240.  They  come  now  three  times  as  much  as  before? 
— Yes. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Warner,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8241.  You  are  the  Clerk  to  the  Bantry  Board  of  Con- 
servators?— Yes. 

8242.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Roughty  river? — 
No;  with  the  Bantry  district.  There  are  six  rivers  in 
all  in  it. 

8243.  That  district  goes  down  to  Kilgarvan? — Yes, 
sir,  from  Bantry  round  the  coast. 

8244.  Are  there  any  good  salmon  rivers  there? — 
They  would  be  all  good  rivers. 

8245.  Except  for  what? — If  they  were  well  protected. 

8246.  Are  they  well  protected? — The  Conservators 
can’t  protect  them,  for  they  haven’t  the  funds. 

8247.  Is  it  only  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  that 
prevents  the  Board  from  making  them  effective  rivers? 
— The  number  of  water  bailiffs  on  them  would  scarcely 
do  except  there  were  a better  class  of  men  got. 

8248.  How  many  men  have  you  under  you? — Five, 
sir,  at  the  present  time. 

8249.  And  you  can't  rely  on  them? — On  some  of  them 
you  can.  There  are  two. 

8250.  And  there  are  some  that  you  cannot  rely  on? 
— There  are  two  or  three  you  could  not  rely  on. 

8251.  How  many  would  you  require  to  have  on  those 
rivers? — There  would  want  to  be  three  or  four  on  each 
river.  Some  would  have  seven  miles  land  and  some 
four  miles  and  five  miles. 

8252.  How  many  would  you  require  altogether? — 
There  would  want  to  be  about  a dozen  altogether. 

8253.  Of  good  men? — Of  good  men. 

8254.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  funds  you  have  in 
your  district? — There  was  £48  for  the  last  season,  and 
this  season  it  is  £43. 

8255.  How  is  that  sum  of  £43  got  together?— There 
was  a grant  from  the  Department. 

8256.  How  much  did  they  give? — £9,  and  there  was 
£3  collected  locally. 

8257.  £3  collected  locally? — Yes,  sir. 

8258.  And  the  rest? — And  the  rest  was  licences. 

8259.  Is  there  fish  in  the  bay  there? — There  is. 

8260.  And  drift  nets  fish  there? — There  are  two  drift 
nets,  and  there  are  five  draft  nets ; and  there  are  two 
drift  nets  on  the  upper  fresh  water  in  two  rivers. 

8261.  Tell  us  about  that?— One  is  on  the  Glengariff 
river,  Mr.  Lee  White’s  property,  and  another  on  the 
Adrigoole.  That  is  on  Mr.  Lee  White’s  property  also, 
and  is  let  to  a Mr.  Arkwright,  and  it  is  he  that  fishes 
it  now. 

8262.  Do  you  know  how  many  fish  he  gets  in  the 
year? — I don't  know  how  much  Mr.  Arkwright  gets. 

8263.  Is  it  all  in  the  fresh  water?— Yes,  sir,  in  the 
fresh  water. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8264.  How  far  up  is  it? — It  would  be  about  three 
miles. 

8265.  On  the  left  side  as  you  sail  up  the  bay? — Yes, 
that  would  be  on  the  Adrigoole  side  near  Castletown. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8266.  There  is  no  rod-fishing? — Oh,  there  is  rod- 
fishing, too.  Mr.  Arkwright  often  fished  it  with  the 
rod,  but  I don’t  think  there  was  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8267.  Are  those  two  rivers  that  you  have  mentioned 
as  being  on  the  Lee  White  property  the  biggest  rivers 
or  the  best? — They  are  not  the  best  rivers. 

8268.  What  are  the  best? — The  Snave  and  the 
Coomhola  and  Ovane  would  be  the  best. 

8269.  Where  are  they? — Between  Bantry  and  Glen- 
gariff. 

8270.  Why  are  they  not  successful  or  effective  rivers? 
— There  is  a lot  of  poisoning  done  on  them. 

8271.  Do  they  suffer  from  spurge  poisoning? — \res. 

8272.  And  have  you  had  any  convictions  for  it? — 
No,  sir,  no  convictions  during  my  time. 

8273.  You  don’t  have  much  of  those  poisonings 
except  with  spurge? — Spurge  is  the  principal  thing. 

8274.  And  do  you  get  much  assistance  from  the 
police? — Only  for  the  police  there  would  be  no  protec- 
tion hardly. 

8275.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest,  or  have  you 
been  thinking  over  it? — No,  sir;  the  only  thing  would 
be  that  the  Government  might  take  over  entirely  the 
fishing  and  have  it  protected  by  the  police. 

8276.  Has  there  been  much  land  purchase  in  your 
district? — The  Kenmare  estate  is  purchased.  Mr.  Lee 
White’s  estate  is  purchased. 

8277.  Is  it  nearly  all  purchased  there? — Not  all,  sir. 

8278.  Were  the  fishing  rights  reserved? — I think  they 
were  reserved  on  the  Kenmare  estate,  and  I can’t  say 
about  the  part  that  is  sold  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  on  Mr.  Lee  White’s  estate.  I don’t  know  what 
arrangement  was  made  about  that. 

8279.  Part  was  sold  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board? — Yes,  that  is  towards  Glengariff,  and  going  on 
up  towards  Castletown. 

8280.  Have  you  noticed  that  matters  are  getting 
better  or  worse  there? — I think  it  is  worse  since  the 
tenants  bought. 

8281.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — They  don’t 
like  to  let  the  bailiffs  travel  across  their  lands  to  protect 
the  river. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


14th  September,  1911.]  Me.  J.  E.  Wagner — continued.  [Kenmare. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8282.  Do  they  refuse  to  allow  the  bailiffs  to  travel 
over  the  land? — Sometimes  they  do  till  there  is  a pro- 
secution threatened,  and  then  they  let  them  travel  on. 

8283.  But  ought  not  the  rod-fishing  there  to  be  very 
profitable? — It  ought  to  be  very  profitable. 

8284.  Because  there  are  a great  number  of  hotels 
where  anglers  might  stay.  Are  there  not  a number  of 
small  hotels  springing  up  there? — Yes,  sir. 

8285.  And  a great  number  of  persons  coming  there? 
—Yes. 

8286.  And  would  not  the  rod-fishing,  if  it  was  at- 
tended to,  be  a valuable  thing? — Oh,  it  would  be  a 
very  valuable  thing. 

8287.  Will  those  tenants  never  work  together  or 
realise  that? — No,  they  would  not. 

8288.  Every  man  wants  to  get  a fish  ? — Every  man 
wants  to  get  his  own. 

8289.  And  when  they  can't  gaff  it  or  prong  it  out 
they  null  use  this  spurge  ? — Yes. 

8290.  And  I believe  they  can  get  this  spurge  at  all 
times  of  the  year? — I don't  believe  the  spurge  can  be 
used  except  in  the  warm  weather. 

8291.  It  is  coming  to  about  the  end  of  it  now? — It 
is,  sir. 

8292.  But  the  root  remains? — I don’t  believe  it  is 
with  the  root  at  all  ' that  they  poison,  only  with  the 
upper  portion. 

8293.  Isn’t  all  the  milk  in  the  root? — I never  saw 
the  root  used,  only  the  upper  portion. 

8294.  I am  afraid  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  on 
that.  I think  you  may  be  right? — And  even  the  water 
bailiffs  will  tell  you  the  same. 

8295.  I believe  there  is  a . difference  in  the  County 
of  Kerry  on  that  point.  They  say  that  in  the  County 
of  Cork  there  was? — That  is  the  experience  of  the  water 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
bailiffs  on  the  river  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
bailiffs  say  it  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  plant  that  is 
used,  and  they  work  it  between  their  hands  and  beat 
it  with  stones. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8296.  And  if  that  was  cut  down  as  a noxious  weed  by 
farmers,  that  would  do  some  good? — I suppose  it  would 
if  "it  was  banished;  but  then  they  would  use  other 
things,  lime  and  such  like,  which  would  lie  effective. 

8297.  Have  the  owners  of  the  hotels  at  Glengariff 
made  no  attempt  to  hire  fishing  from  the  tenants? — 
No;  I think  they  had  fishing  from  Mr.  Lee  White  at 
Glengariff  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Owynn. 

8298.  How  many  tenants  would  there  be  on  one  of 
those  rivers? — It  would  be  nearly  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  that.  There  would  be  a good  many,  I suppose 
over  100. 

8299.  So  I suppose  if  they  combined  to  share  the 
letting  value  to  be  realised  from  the  fishing  on  the 
river  there  would  not  be  much  to  go  round  them? — 
There  would  not  be  much. 


Mr.  Green. 

8300.  Haven’t  the  lands  on  the  Owvano  and  Suave 
rivers  been  bought  out  by  the  tenants? — There  are 
some  of  the  lands  that  have  not  been  bought. 

8301.  And  those  are  the  best  rivers  in  your  district? 
— They  are  the  two  best. 

8302.  And  has  any  attempt  at  all  been  made  to  turn 
them  into  value? — No,  nothing  hut  what  Captain  White 
did  to  protect  the  Coomhola. 


Mr.  Michael  Rhea,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8303.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  at  a place  called 
Downstown  near  the  Blackwater. 

8304.  Are  you  a tenant  purchaser? — I am,  your 
honour,  and  the  landlord  reserved  the  right  of  fishing. 

8305.  Are  there  many  other  tenants  there  that  have 
purchased  their  lands? — I think  all  the  people  there 
have  the  land  purchased. 

8306.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr.  Hood  is  my  land- 
lord now.  It  is  Mr.  Mahony’s  estate. 

8307.  Is  it  the  Maliony  estate? — It  is. 

8308.  And  do  you  fish  yourself? — I do.  There  are 
three  companies  that  we  have.  Well,  I am  fishing 
thirty-four  years.  We  fish  it  with  two  boats  out  in 
the  river  of  Kenmare,  and  there  are  13  in  the  company, 
and  we  join,  and  any  profit  received  from  the  net  is 
divided  equally  between  the  men. 

8309.  Is  the  fishing  or  the  farm  your  principal  means 
of  livelihood  ?— It  was  the  biggest  to  us.  For  the 
last  two  years  it  has  fallen  away  entirely.  We  couldn't 
get  a living  at  all  there  but  for  the  salmon  fishing. 

8310.  And  what  do  you  think  is  the  reason  for  its 
faffing  away? — Well,  as  far  as  I can  understand,  I 
thmk  it  is  those  long  nets  outside  that  are  taking  it  all. 

8311.  The  mackerel  nets  take  the  salmon?— Yes.  I 
will  just  give  you  an  explanation  of  it.  In  1901  my 

g0t  419  salmon  in  one  week,  and  I think  in  that 
419  salmon  we  didn’t  get  what  I would  say  10  spring 
fish;  and  we  got  only  151  salmon  this  year,  and  they 
were  in  fact  all  spring  fish.  We  got  no  small  fish 
at  all. 

,,  mnny  men  woulcl  be  in  the  boats  to  take 

the  419  fish?— Thirteen  men. 

8313.  In  the  two  boats? — Thirteen  men  in  two  boats, 
that  is  the  company. 

8o14.  So  that  the  nets  made  a substantial  thing  in 
those  days?— That  is  so;  yes.  sir. 

aOiS.  And  in  these  days  it  is  mainlv  gone?— Mv 
boat  did  the  best  this  year,  and  we  got  only  lol. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8316.  How  many  boats  are  there  altogether? — Three 
boats. 

Mr.  Green. 

8317.  With  three  crews? — Three  crews. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8318.  Where  do  you  send  them? — We  send  them  to 
different  markets.  We  send  them  to  Manchester  and 
London  and  Dublin  and  Cork. 

8319.  Straight  off? — Straight  off. 

8320.  Then  you  bring  them  to  Kenmare? — We  do 
bring  them  to  Kenmare.  We  send  them  from  Kenmare 
Station. 

8321.  You  pack  them  and  send  them  from  Kenmare 
Station? — Yes. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

8322.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
getting  as  many  spring  fish  ns  you  used  to  get,  but 
not  so  many  of  the  peal? — Yes. 

8323.  Then  you  think  whate  ver  cause  has  stopped 
the  supply  of  salmon  has  stopped  the  summer  fish  and 
not  stopped  the  spring  fish? — Yes. 

8324.  Why  do  you  think  those  long  nets  are  the  cause 
of  it? — What  I call  the  spring  fish  are  large  fish.  They 
average  about  10  pounds  each.  Well,  the  peal 
don’t  average  6 pound  a-piece.  It  is  a smaller  size;  so 
that  when  it  is  going  to  us  I say  before  it  comes  in  it 
is  caught  in  those  small  meshes  and  the  larger  fish 
could  not  be  caught. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8325.  Have  you  seen  the  marks  of  nets  on  the  fish 
that  you  have  actually  taken?— Well,  I didn’t  sec  any 
marks  of  nets  on  the  fish  that  I caught,  but  I heard 
other  fishermen  say  that  they  did. 
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14th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  John  Burns,  examined.  [Kenmare. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8326.  What  are  you? — I am  a practical  farmer,  and 
I fish,  salmon  fishing. 

8327.  Where? — Outside  the  mouths  half  a mile,  all 
over  Kenmare  Bay,  from  Lord  Lansdowne’s  to  Creagh 
House,  and  I can  do  so. 

8328.  Is  the  fishing  getting  better  or  worse? — Oh,  it 
is  going  back. 

8329.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that? — Well, 
the  peal,  the  fry  goiug  on  up,  are  not  coming  in  at  all. 

8330.  You  didn't  notice  any  peal  this  year  here? — 
No. 

8331.  They  are  getting  very  scarce? — Getting  very- 
scarce. 

8332.  Are  there  any  peal?— There  are  very  few. 

8333.  Was  that  so  in  old  times? — No,  it  was  not. 

8334.  When  did  they  begin  to  get  scarce? — Well, 
there  is  a failure  in  the  salmon  fishing  since  the  Land 
Act  came  into  force.  I have  seen  that.  I have  been 
fishing  for  the  last  twenty -five  years;  but  still  there 
would  be  an  odd  good  season. 

8335.  Do  you  mean  since  the  Act  of  1903  came  in 
force? — Yes,  sir. 

8336.  And  since  that  time? — It  has  been  reducing 
every  year  since. 

8337.  You  attribute,  I suppose,  the  falling  off  in 
the  fishing  to  poisoning? — To  poisoning  and  poaching. 

8338.  The  last  witness  suggested  it  might  be  due  to 
the  mackerel  nets  out  at  sea? — I am  of  the  same 
opinion. 

8339.  You  think  that  does  an  amount  of  mischief, 
too? — I do,  sir. 

8340.  But  you  seem  to  think  that  the  poisoning  that 
goes  on  in  the  river  does  more  mischief? — Any  of  them 
would  do  harm. 

8341.  But  from  whatever  cause,  in  the  last  few  years 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
things  have  been  getting  very  bad? — Yes,  sir.  A boat 
was  put  out  by  the  Government  not  to  allow  any  net 
on  the  surface  from  34  to  5-inch  mesh,  and  they  put 
out  boats  looking  after  those  nets  that  are  set  on  the 
surface,  and  I am  told  that  those  drift  nets  cover  three 
miles  of  water,  and  they  are  set  in  the  course  of  the 
salmon. 

Mr.  Green. 

8342.  Do  you  know  that  those  drift  nets  at  sea  did 
fish  for  salmon  for  the  last  forty  years  off  this 
coast? — But  they  must  be  a certain  distance  out  from 
the  land. 

8343.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  last  forty 
years? — There  is  a failure,  anyway. 

8344.  Do  you  know  that  there  has  been  any  increase 
in  the  nets  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years — is  there 
any  increase  in  them  ? — No,  sir. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8345.  You  say  you  fish  in  various  places.  You  don’t 
keep  in  one  altogether? — Well,  I usually  fish  outside 
the  tideway  if  there  is  no  fish  to  be  got  in  any  other 
river  all-over  Kenmare  Bay. 

8346.  Have  you  two  boats  or  one? — Two  boats,  thir- 
teen men. 

8347.  And  when  you  don’t  get  fish  outside  the  Black- 
water  you  try  some  other  river? — Yes,  sir. 

8348.  Mr.  Guihan. — You  know  what  you  call  a 
sweeper? — Yes. 

8349.  That  is  two  boats,  and  you  fish  in  deep  water? 
— Half  a mile  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

8350.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  about  your  own  i-iver  at  all? — Well,  I 
have  not. 


Mr.  John  Shp.a,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8351.  Are  you  a fisherman? — I am. 

8352.  How  long  have  you  been  fishing? — Forty  years. 
Outside  the  Blackwater,  half  a mile,  your  honour. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8353.  In  the  same  boat  as  the  last  witness? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8354.  Have  things  been  getting  better  or  worse? — 
Getting  worse. 

8355.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off? — I 
remember  for  the  first  time  I went  fishing  that  we 
used  to  make  £20  and  £22  even  in  the  season,  per  man, 
and  we  could  hardly  get  expenses  itself  for  the  last 
four  years. 

8356.  What  was  the  cause  of  that? — We  were 
blaming  first  the  poisoning  and  poaching,  and  we  blame 
the  outside  nets  for  catching  the  wrong  fish. 

8357.  But  don’t  you  know  the  drift  nets  have  been 
going  on  for  forty  years? — I beg  your  pardon, 
they  hadn’t  as  many  at  that  time  as  they  have  now, 
and  perhaps  they  might  not  have  the  same  means  at 
that  time  that  they  have  now  for  catching  the  salmon. 

8358.  I am  told  by  Mr.  Green  here,  who  knows  all 
about  it,  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  size  of 
the  mesh?— I got  a mackerel  mesh  here  from  the  Isle 
of  Man  3£  inches. 

8359.  Do  you  fish  for  mackerel  yourself? — I do.  I 
have  a mackerel  net. 

8360.  When  you  see  them  coming  into  the  bay  you 
go  out  and  take  them,  but  you  don’t  go  out  to  sea? — 
I don’t  go  out  to  the  sea. 

8361.  When  you  see  a shoal  of  mackerel  coming  you 
go  out  to  the  mackerel? — Yes,  sir. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8362.  Do  you  get  anything  else  but  mackerel? — No, 
sir,  but  scad. 

8363.  You  never  see  trout  or  salmon? — No,  never. 

8364.  You  never  see  one  taken  in  the  mackerel  net? 
— Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8365.  You  never  fish  for  mackerel  with  a 3^-inch 
mesh? — No,  sir,  I don't.  My  mackerel  net  has  only 
a 2-inch  mesh. 

8366.  As  long  as  you  remember  those  drift  nets  were 
fishing  outside  there  with  a big  mesh? — I don't  know 
about  the  big  nets. 

8367.  Still  the  drift  nets  were  always  there? — But  I 
don’t  know  that  there  were  as  many  there  at  that  time 
as  there  are  now,  and  holding  half  as  many. 

8368.  How  long  are  the  steam  drifters  on  this  coast? 
— There  was  one  a few  years  ago,  and  she  was  banished 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8369.  Who  did  she  belong  to — was  she  a foreigner? — 
She  was  foreign. 

8370.  And  was  she  hunted  out? — She  was  hunted  out. 


Mr.  Green. 

8371.  There  was  an  American  schooner  that  came 
here  and  was  hunted  out.  Is  that  the  one  you  are 
speaking  of? — That  was  what  she  seemed  to  be. 

8372.  She  was  hunted  out  for  catching  mackerel — 
was  she  French? — I could  not  say,  sir. 

8373.  Who  hunted  her  out? — I could  not  tell  you. 


Mr.  Thomas  Cot.ltnos,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8374.  Do  you  live  on  the  Upper  Roughty  River? — 
Yes,  my  lord.  I am  located  about  a mile  east  of  the 
village  of  Kilgarvan. 

8375.  And  what  is  you  duty? — My  duties  are  game- 
keeper,  and  protecting,  or  trying  to  protect,  the 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

Roughty;  and  I fish;  I am  fisherman  to  Major  Lowe; 
I have  been  for  eight  years. 

8376.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  have  you  anything  to  add 
to  what  has  been  given  in  evidence  already  about  the 
perpetual  poisoning  that  goes  on  there? — Well,  I have, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


14th  September,  1911.1  Mr.  Thomas  Cox-lings — continued.  [Kenmare. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
my  lord.  I would  like  to  make  some  few  observations 
in  reference  to  the  continual  and  persistent  destruction 
of  the  river  Roughty  up  there. 

8377.  Tell  us  that? — I would  suggest  on  the  ground 
that,  as  the  lord  of  the  manor  seems  to  fail  in  having 
jurisdiction,  when  poison  has  been  put  in  a heavy  fine 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  tenant  whose  land  abuts  on 
the  river  where  the  poison  is  found,  if  it  could  be  done. 

8378.  That  would  be  very  difficult.  It  is  very  easy 
to  go  upon  another  man's  land  to  put  the  poison  in, 
and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  punish  him.  To  punish 
the  district  is  another  matter.  Is  that  what  you  sug- 
gest?— That  is  one  of  my  suggestions,  my  lord.  And 
1 think  on  these  rivers,  the  Aw  beg  and  the  Slaney, 
gratings  should  be  put  to  prevent  the  salmon  from 
going  up  there,  because  they  have  only  a short  journey 
to  go,  and  they  ai'e  hemmed  in,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  congregate  there,  and  a bag  of  poison  or  a bag 
of  lime  is  quite  capable  of  exterminating  whole  quanti- 
ties of  adult  breeding  fish.  If  a grating  is  not  put  up, 
I hold  that  a salmon  ladder  should  be  put  on  those  two 
rivers  to  enable  the  salmon  to  get  away,  to  prevent 
that  congregating,  and  to  distribute  themselves  on  the 
upper  stretches  of  the  rivers.  If  that  be  done,  then 
it  would  take,  I hold,  ten  bags  of  poison  instead  of  one 
lo  exterminate  the  salmon,  because  on  the  Slaney  the 
fish  can  only  get  up  by  moving  up  the  back  gutters  at 
a very  heavy  flood. 

8379.  That  is  your  suggestion  in  the  case  of  those 
two  rivers? — Yes. 

8380.  Who  is  the  owner  of  these  two  rivers,  and 
could  he  not  do  that? — Major  Low  owns  the  sporting 
rights  of  the  Slaney  right  to  the  source  nearly  a 
mile  up.  I think  Lady  Hartopp  owns  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river. 

8381.  Then  have  you  anything  else  to  draw  our 
attention  to? — Then,  I think,  there  ought  to  be  more 
bailiffs  put  on  the  Roughty.  The  police  do  a great 
deal  in  reference  to  the  minding  of  the  river,  but  we 
are  all  extremely  anxious  to  put  down  this  perpetual 
poisoning  of  the  river,  and  they  themselves  are  not 
able  to  catch  the  poachers  who  put  in  the  poison. 

8382.  Anything  else? — You  have  also  heard  now  that 
the  late  Mr.  Low  did  a great  deal  of  blasting  and 
spent  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  blasting  of 
the  rocks  from  Morley’s  Bridge  up  towards  the  lodge, 
and  on  several  days,  my  lord,  there  has  been  nothing 
but  poisoning  going  on  there.  And  Major  Low  comes 
over  here.  He  is  lessee  of  a place  in  Hereford,  Frog- 
more  Hall,  and  he  comes  over  here  to  fish,  but  he 
might  as  well  be  anywhere  else.  There  is  no  fish  for 
him.  They  are  all  killed. 

8383.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  come  over? 
— Oh,  none  whatever.  He  is  an  angler,  extremely 
keen,  and  he  has  always  been  anxious  to  fish,  and  so 
have  I,  till  recently,  and  last  year  he  has  instructed 
me  to  prohibit  people,  where  he  lias  the  exclusive  right 
of  salmon  fishing,  from  fishing,  on  account  of  their 
perpetual  desire  to  poison  the  river;  and  at  the  back  of 
my  house  it  used  to  be  a veritable  slaughter-house  for 
slaying  salmon  by  all  kinds  of  ways,  by  stroke-trawling, 
lvstering,  putting  in  lime,  and  also  trapping  the 
fish  in  what  they  call  pots  or  traps;  and  since  the 
Conservators  have  blasted  those  rocks  I have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  considerable  quantities  of  breeding 
fish  going  up.  Now,  I regret  to  say,  they  are  all 
slain  higher  up. 

8384.  Used  white  trout  to  go  up  that  river  at  all? — 
I believe  there  used  to  be  tremendous  quantities  of 
white  trout  coming  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilgarvan, 
but  that  has  been  falling  away  very,  very  much  of  late 
years. 

8385.  It  is  the  old  story.  I have  been  hearing  all 
along  of  the  abnormal  poisoning  that  has  been  going 
on  on  this  river.  The  disease  is  plain  enough,  but  the 
remedy  is  very  difficult? — Eventually,  my  lord,  I,  in 
the  year  1907,  was  drafted  down.  I stayed  in  a house 
four  or  five  miles  higher  up,  and  Major  Low  thought 
that  I would  do  better,  being  an  expert  fisherman,  if 
he  changed  me  down  lower.  That  year,  1907.  I killed 
42  salmon  to  my  own  rod.  In  1908,  I only  killed  18; 
in  1909,  I killed  only  16;  in  1910,  I killed  19  fish;  and 
in  1911  I have  gone  down  and  have  only  killed  8. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8386.  There  was  very  low  water  the  whole  summer? 
— This  summer  has  been  very,  very  much  against  real 
Salmon  fishing. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8387.  It  is  summer  fishing,  of  course? — The  rod 
season  opened  on  the  1st  Qf  April  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  I have  always  succeeded  in  at  least  killing 
one  the  first  week  in  April,  and  I am  positive  that  the 
fish  now  take  the  rod  much  earlier  than  they  used  to 
do,  because  local  fishermen  tell  me  that  in  former 
years  the  20th  of  May  was  about  the  day  on  which 
to  go  out  and  angle  for  salmon,  but  I can  kill  always 
in  the  first  or  second  week  of  April  in  the  event  of  a 
flood. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8388.  In  other  rivers  they  said  it  was  getting  later; 
but  here  it  is  getting  earlier? — Yes. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8389.  Then  take  the  other  side  of  the  story.  Your 
stock  of  fish  is  going  back? — It  can’t  be  otherwise. 
This  month  is  our  best  month  for  autumn  fishing, 
because  the  upper  reaches  ought  to  be  stocked.  It  is 
just  when  we  hope  to  get  them,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  almost  all  exterminated. 

8390.  You  have  most  of  your  fishing  in  the  autumn? 
— The  bulk  of  my  fish  I kill  usually  in  the  autumn, 
but  I killed  a fair  share  in  the  month  of  May.  All 
through  the  year  I seem  to  kill,  and  I can  kill  a salmon 
to  the  rod  with  the  fly  when  I have  no  water  at  all. 
But  it  is  going  down  every  year — 42,  18,  16,  19,  down 
to  8 this  year,  and  we  are  at  September. 

8391.  Mr.  Ouilian. — You  said  there  was  any  amount 
of  poisoning  and  poaching  carried  on  above  your  place. 
Had  you  any  case  for  the  last  twelve  months? — I have 
had  no  case.  No.  I am  just  after  saying  neither 
bailiffs  nor  police  can  bring  a case  of  poisoning  because 
this  thing  is  put  in  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  we 
are  watched.  I am  on  duty  every  morning  before  the 
break  of  day  on  the  river,  and  we  can  save  the  fish 
sometimes  from  being  taken  by  the  poisoners,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  for  any  one  to  catch  the  man  putting  in  a 
bag  of  this  poison.  I have  brought,  my  lord,  here  a 
quantity  of  spurge  taken  out  of  an  enormous  bagful  on 
the  6tli.  I should  like  that  you  should  see  it,  because 
there  has  been  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion. 
One  man  says  it  is  the  top  of  the  spurge  that  is  used. 
I hold  that  it  is  the  bottom,  the  root. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8392.  This  is  the  view  of  Kerry.  The  view  of  Cork 

is  different.  Witness. — Here  also  is  some  spawn 

gathered  by  me  out  of  the  poison.  [Specimens  handed 

8393.  These  are  the  small  fish  killed  by  the  spurge. 
Did  you  take  these? — From  the  river,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Guihan. — My  lord,  I am  only  interested  in  two 
places,  and  I would  like  to  know  whether  this  inquiry 
includes  those  two  places,  that  is,  the  river  Sheen  and 
the  rivers  down  near  Lord  Lansdowne's  place,  Derreen. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. — What  do  you  want  to  tell  us 
about  them? 

Mr.  Guihan. — There  is  no  poisoning  at  Derreen  at 
all. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. — So  we  understood.  There  was  no 
charge  to  that  effect  made. 

Mr.  Guihan. — Then  I am  only  concerned  with  the 
Brennan.  The  Sheen  river  is  Lord  Kerry’s  river. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. — Yes. 

Mr.  Guihan. — Then  what  I submit  in  that  ease  is 
this.  It  may  have  been  proved  before  I was  in,  but 
I submit  there  is  no  proof  at  all  of  any  poisoning  on 
that  river,  on  the  Sheen.  There  has  been  no  prosecu- 
tion brought  and  never  a conviction  there  for  two  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Green. — Two  cases  were  mentioned  on  the  Sheen. 

Mr.  Guihan. — But  there  was  no  conviction. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. — A conviction  is  one  thing  and  the 
actual  fact  of  poisoning  is  another,  and  it  is  the  actual 
fact  of  poisoning  that  we  are  looking  into.  That  is 
the  important  thing. 
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Mr.  Guihan. — If  they  had  any  evidence  of  a poison- 
ing there  why  didn’t  they  bring  it  before  the  Petty 
Sessions? 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. — Because  you  can’t  catch  the  man. 

Mr.  Gwynn. — Do  you  dispute  that  there  is  poisoning 
constantly  in  the  Roughty? 

Mr.  Guihan. — Well,  now,  that  is  rather  an  awkward 
question  to  ask  me.  I am  defending  all  these  people, 
and  I will  ask  you  with  great  respect  not  to  ask  me 
that  question. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. — That  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. — I don’t  think  it  would  be  fair  of 
us  to  ask  you  to  give  evidence,  and  evidence  is  the 
only  thing  we  can  hear.  Mr.  Guihan  is  a solicitor, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  fair  to  put  a question  to  him. 

Mr.  Guihan. — I may  say  that  personally  I am  against 
poisoning  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. — And  every  right-minded  man  is. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. — And  the  country  at  large,  and  public 
opinion  ought  to  put  it  down. 

Mr.  Guihan. — And  that  is  my  opinion. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. — Influential  men  like  you  ought  to 
exercise  their  influence. 

Mr.  Guihan. — If  a man  comes  to  me  to  defend  him 
on  a charge  of  murder,  I will  do  it. 

8394.  Mr.  Mansfield. — I was  out  there  the  other  day 
and  saw  the  fish  dead  in  this  case,  and  I formed  an 
estimate  that  there  were  at  least  6,000  fry  killed  by 
the  one  poisoning.  I took  this  record  myself,  and 
saw  taken  out  in  my  presence  25  or  26  dozen  of  them 
in  the  course  of  a few  minutes,  and  judging  from  that 
I should  say  there  were  at  least  6,000  fry  killed  in 
that  one  poisoning.  I saw  that  myself. 

Mr.  Guihan. — My  point  is  that  there  is  no  poisoning 
down  at  Derreen  or  on  the  Sheen  river. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


EIGHTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

FKIDAY,  15th  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 

At  11  a.m. 

At  the  Hall,  Waterville. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ross  (in  the  chair). 

Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  I Mr.  W.  L.  C alder  wood,  f.r.s.e. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.p.  Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8395.  You  reside  in  this  locality,  do  you? — Yes. 

8396.  And  you  are  County  Councillor  for  the  district? 
— Yes. 

8397.  You  are  interested  in  fishing? — Yes. 

8398.  Are  you  owner  of  a several  fishery? — Yes,  on 
the  River  Inny. 

8399.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  district  all 
your  life? — Yes,  all  my  life. 

8400.  Is  that  the  principal  river  with  which  you  are 
concerned? — Yes,  the  River  Inny. 

8401.  Is  there  not  another  river? — Yes,  the  Cuin- 
meragh.  That  flows  into  Waterville  lake. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8402.  The  head  water? — Yes. 

8403.  And  then  there  is  a river  out  of  it? — Oh,  that 
is  quite  a small  river.  That  belongs  to  Mrs.  Butler. 

8404.  But  that  is  a valuable  salmon  fishery? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8405.  Tell  us  about  the  river  Inny.  Is  it  a good 
salmon  river? — An  excellent  salmon  river,  but  it  is  a 
late  river. 

8406.  The  fish  don’t  come  till  late? — The  salmon 
don’t  run  up  till  July. 

8407.  What  is  the  close  period  there? — The  close 
period  for  netting  begins  on  the  30th  of  September  and 
ends  on  the  1st  of  May.  For  angling  the  season  is 
from  the  1st  of  February  till  the  15th  of  October. 

8408.  Now,  is  there  much  angling  done? — There  is 
a considerable  amount  of  angling  done  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  sometimes  excellent 
angling  in  September  and  October. 

8409.  The  anglers  are  usually  strangers? — Oh,  yes, 
principally  strangers,  and  of  course  there  are  the  local 
fishermen  of  Waterville. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8410.  Is  it  near  enough  to  Waterville  for  strangers? 
— Yes,  it  is  only  about  two  and  a half  or  three  miles. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8411.  And  what  would  they  get  on  a very  good 
day? — Witness.  The  anglers? 

8412.  Yes? — Well,  of  course,  that  depends  very  much 
on  the  circumstances. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8413.  What  is  the  best  day  you  know? — I think  the 
best  day  I know  for  years  is  five  salmon  to  a rod. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8414.  What  size  is  the  salmon? — The  salmon 
"enerally  run  on  an  average,  about  8 pounds.  They 
arc,  in  fact,  mostly  peal,  no  spring  fish  at  all,  to 
speak  of. 

8415.  And  have  you  had  peal  this  year?— No,  sir, 
this  is  the  worst  year  we  ever  had,  because  the  fish 
have  a difficulty  in  getting  up.  It  is  a land-locked 
river,  and  the  fish  can’t  get  up  except  in  a flood. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8416.  What  about  sea-trout?— It  has  been  a bad 
year  for  sea-trout. 

8417.  But  it  is  a good  river  for  sea-trout?— Oh,  an 
excellent  river  for  sea-trout. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8418.  Is  there  much  poaching  there? — There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  poaching. 

8419.  What  do  the  poachers  use?— 1 hey  use  one 
weapon,  a spear  with  a spur.  I happened  to  get  one 
through  a family  dispute,  but  I don't  know  if  you 
have  seen  them  “before.  ['Witness  produces  the  spear 
in  question.] 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8420.  How  many  miles  long  is  the  river? — The  river 
is  14  miles  long.  My  netting  goes  up  a mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  above  Inny  bridge,  and  I fish  the 
tidal  water  from  the  bridge  down. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8421.  And  are  you  a riparian  proprietor  or  have  you 
a several  fishery? — One  side  belongs  to  me.  The  other 
side -belongs  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  but  I have  a pre- 
scriptive right  for  generations  to  a several  fishery. 

8422.  Does  Lord  Lansdowne  fish  it? — No,  he  does 
not. 

8423.  And  you  use  a net? — Yes,  a draft  net,  and  I 
employ  four  men. 

8424.  Regularly  during  the  season? — Yes,  and  I pay 
all  the  expenses,  licence,  etc.,  and  provide  the  net,  and 
they  get  half  the  fish.  In  fact  we  sell  all  the  fish,  and 
they  get  half  the  money. 

8425.  Where  do  you  sell  the  fish? — I sell  it  locally 
to  Mr.  Matson.  He  is  a merchant  in  Cahcrcivecn. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8420.  How  far  is  Cahirciveen?— Nine  miles  from  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8427.  Is  there  poisoning? — There  is. 

8428.  Is  it  done  with  spurge? — Yes,  and  also  with 
lime. 

8429.  You  have  no  dynamite? — No;  no  dynamite  in 
this  part. 

8430.  Now,  tell  me,  as  regards  the  ownership  along 
the  river,  who  are  the  principal  proprietors? — Well , 
there  are  very  few  tenants,  so  far,  who  have  purchased 
the  fishing  rights;  but  there  are  some. 

8431.  Are  there  many  who  have  purchased  the  land? 
— No.  I think  any  who  have  purchased  laud  along 
the  river  Inny  have  also  purchased  the  fishing  rights. 

8432.  And  how  many  would  they  be  who  have  pur. 
chased  the  fishing  rights? — Well,  I suppose  there  would 
be  about  three  dozen. 

8433.  Are  they  all  in  a block  or  separate? — Oh,  they 
are  on  separate  estates. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8434.  Did  they  buy  separately  without  the  fishing 
rights? — No,  when  they  were  buying  the  land  from 
the  landlords  they  bought  the  sporting  rights. 

8435.  They  were  not  allowed  anything? — Oh, 
generally.  It  is  a matter  of  bargain  completely. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8436.  You  said  there  were  about  three  dozen? — Yes, 
about  that. 

8437.  Have  they  a large  river  frontage? — Well,  it 
varies.  Some  of  them  have  a fair  frontage,  but,  in  the 
case  of  the  majority  of  them,  it  is  only  a small  frontage. 

8438.  Did  they  buy  under  the  Act  of  1903,  or  under 
the  earlier  Act? — Some  of  them  bought  under  the  1903 
Act,  and  one  property,  Mr.  D.  C.  O’Connell’s  property, 
was  sold  under  the  1909  Act. 

8439.  Well,  since  they  have  become  purchasers,  has 
that  state  of  things  affected  the  river  at  all? — Some  of 
them  have  let  their  fishing  rights  annually  to  Mr. 
McElligott. 

8440.  Who  is  Mr.  McElligott? — He  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  Butler  Arms  Hotel.  He  is  very  interested,  of 
course,  in  the  fishing  in  this  district. 

8441.  And  have  most  of  them  let  their  fishing  rights 
to  him? — Well  not  most  of  them,  but  many  of  them 
have;  and  they  have  got  more  rents,  I think,  con- 
siderably, from  Mr.  McElligott  individually  than  what 
the  landlords  let  the  whole  property  to  him  for  pre- 
viously. So  I understand. 

8442.  So  they  are  doing  well?— I think  so,  and  I 
know  that  at  least  one  of  them  has  done  his  best  to 
preserve  the  fishing. 

8443.  Do  they  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  fish  since  they  have  acquired  these  rights? — Oh, 
certainly. 

8d44.  They  would  not  allow  poachers  to  go  on  their 
land.  They  have  to  allow  them  on,  unfortunately, 
because  a lot  of  them  live  in  remote  districts,  and  they 
would  be  afraid  to  bring  prosecutions  for  fear  of  in- 
curring unpopularity. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8445.  So  the  poachers  can  practically  walk  over 
them  ? — Yes ; in  fact  they  come  from  twelve  miles  away, 
from  Filemore,  with  nets  on  carts,  to  fish  the  river 
Inny  in  noonday. 

8446.  In  open  day? — In  open  day,  and  they  fish  it. 

8447.  And  the  men  are  afraid  to  stop  them? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8448.  Do  thoy  poison  it  in  open  day? — They  poison 
it  in  open  day,  but  they  take  very  good  care  not  to 
be  seen  poisoning  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8449.  Are  you  a member  of  the  local  Board  of  Conser- 
vators?— Yes,  sir. 

8450.  How  many  members  arc  there  of  the  Board? — 
Niue  members. 

8451.  Do  they  attend  regularly? — They  do.  They 
attend  very  well. 

8452.  They  know  their  business? — Oh,  yes. 

8453.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions? — Well,  not 
very  many;  I suppose  an  average  of  about  three  a 
year,  or  so. 

8454.  Have  you  succeeded  in  getting  convictions? — 
We  have  always  succeeded  in  getting  convictions, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases. 

8455.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  with  regard 
to  the  local  Bench? — No,  but  I complaiu  of  this,  as 
regards  prosecutions,  that  there  is  always  a danger  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  remit  the  penalty. 

8456.  I should  like  to  hear  about  that  from  you.  In 
eases  where  you  have  got  a substantial  fine,  has  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  remitted  the  fine  wholly  or  partially? 
— Well,  I know  one  case  iu  which  he  would  certainly 
have  remitted  it.  It  was  a case  that  occurred  about 
two  years  ago  iu  which  a man  was  caught  deliberately 
poaching,  and  was  fined  £4  by  the  local  magistrates, 
and  lie  certainly  would  have  remitted  the  fine  but  that 
very  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him  not 
to  do  it,  as  there  was  no  sympathy  with  the  case. 

8457.  As  a general  rule,  is  local  feeling  against  the 
poacher? — No,  I am  afraid  it  is  not. 

8458.  It  is  rather  iu  favour  of  him? — It  is  rather 
in  favour. 

8459.  Well,  now,  tell  mo  what  income  have  your 
Board  of  Conservators? — It  is,  roughly,  about  £150 
per  annum. 

8460.  Are  the  bailiffs  satisfactory? — Well,  for  my 
own  part,  I don’t  believe  a bit  in  bailiffs. 

8461.  Are  they  friends  of  the  local  people? — Some  of 
them  are — yes. 

8462.  Of  course,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
their  taking  action  against  their  friends? — It  would  be 
very  difficult  for  bailiffs  living  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  to  bring  prosecutions.  Their  lives  wouldn’t 
be  worth  a day’s  purchase. 

8463.  Is  it  so  bad  as  that? — Yes. 

8464.  Is  it  more  dangerous  since  the  Arms  Act  was 
repealed,  and  since  they  are  now  in  possession  of 
revolvers? — Oh,  well,  I don’t  think  they  would  shoot 
a man  round  here,  exactly,  but,  I think"  latterly  they 
would  be  more  inclined  to  take  the  fish  than  they 
would  in  days  gone  by. 

8465.  I suppose  you  get  assistance  from  the  police? 
— We  do.  They  do  all  they  can,  but  there  are 
very  few  police  here. 

8466.  How  many  police  have  you  here? — There  are 
generally  about  four  police  in  Waterville. 

8467.  The  district  is  very  peaceful? — Oh,  very. 

8468.  In  other  respects? — Oh,  yes. 

8469.  And  the  police  do  all  they  can? — They  do, 
and  if  Mr.  Sloan  asks  them  they  will  give  all  the 
assistance  they  can;  and  the  Conservators  do  all  they 
can  to  treat  the  police  liberally. 

8470.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  river  that  you 
mentioned,  are  you  acquainted  with  it? — I am  very 
well  acquainted  with  it. 

8471.  Is  it  a good  salmon  river? — Oh,  yes,  an 
excellent  river. 

8472.  And  is  it  a late  river,  too? — No,  it  is  an  early 

8473.  What  is  the  close  period? — For  angling,  the 
season  is  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  15th  of 
October,  and  Mrs.  Butler’s  weir  opens  on  the  1st  of 
-Tanuary  and  closes  on  the  15th  of  July. 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8474.  Mrs.  Butler  lias  a weir?— She  has,  on  the 

Waterville  river.  . 

8475.  Do  you  know  what  the  take  of  the  weir  is  / — 
In  days  gone  by  it  used  to  be  estimated  at  foul- 
hundred  a year,  and  I daresay  it  would  now  be  worth 
much  about  the  same. 

8476.  Is  the  fishing  on  the  later  river  getting  better 
or  worse?— I think  myself  that  the  fishing  has  been 
improving  within  the  last  seven  years. 

8477.  You  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a hatchery? — 
We  have  an  excellent  hatchery  down  here  under  the 
control  of  the  Department. 

8478.  And  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the 
hatchery?— Well,  of  course,  it  is  not  long  enough  in 
existence  to  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion. 

8479.  How  many  years  is  it  in  existence? — Roughly, 
about  three  years. 

8480.  And,  till  it  is  about  four  years,  1 believe,  it 
is  impossible  to  say?— Yes;  they  distributed  80,000  ova 
in  the  Iuny  last  spring.  The  salmon  were  caught  with 
the  Department’s  leave,  and  we  put  the  ova  into  nice 
by-streams.  ' 

8481.  As  regards  the  riparian  owners,  who  are  tlie 
principal  proprietors? — Sir  Morgan  O’Connell  and  Lord 
Laiisdowne. 

8482.  On  the  whole  river?— Yes.  Mr.  Williams  has 
a little  bit,  not  very  much. 

8483.  Then  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants?— 
No;  they  have  not  sold  at  all  to  the  tenants. 

8484.  'Are  there  tenants'  farms  abutting  on  it?— Yes. 

8485.  But  the  fishing  rights  are  reserved? — Yes. 

8486.  What  does  lie  do  with  the  fishing?— He  has  let 

it  this  year  to  Mr.  McEUigott,  the  hotel  proprietor,  and 
to  Mr.  Huggard  of  the  Bay  View  Hotel.  

8487.  And,  I think,  Mr.  McElligott  utilises  it  by 

allowing  gentlemen  staying  in  the  hotel  to  fish  there? 
Yes.  . ,T 

8488.  Is  there  any  poisoning  in  that  river?— JNo, 
there  is  no  poisoning  in  the  river.  I don’t  think  it  is 
very  likely  that  it  could  be  poisoned.  It  has  a boggy 
bottom.  The  Iuny  has  a gravelly  bottom.  I don  t 
think  you  could  poison  the  river  Cummeragh. 

8489.  Spurge  does  not  affect  it?— No.  Bog  coun- 
teracts it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8490.  I never  heard  that  before? — Well,  it  is  a fact, 
because  I happen  to  know  a man  who  tried  to  poison 
it  at  one  time  and  he  failed,  and  lie  told  me  so. 

8491.  Does  that  also  affect  the  quality  of  the  salmon 
—would  the  salmon  in  a river  with  a boggy  bottom 
be  inferior?— Well,  I don’t  think  the  salmon  arc  as 

6 8492.  As  those  in  the  river  Inuy? — I don’t  think  so. 


8493.  Well,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  ot  wnat  an 
angler  would  get  in  a very  good  day— how  much  would 
he  get  on  the  second  river? — Well,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
sav,  but  he  would  do  very  well,  I consider,  if  he  got 
three  salmon  or  if  he  got  half  a dozen  of  white  trout. 

8494.  Are  there  white  trout  on  this  river  also?— UH, 

” ' *8495.  And  I suppose  there  are  plenty  of  brown  trout? 
—There  are  plenty  of  brown  trout  on  it  and  on  the 
lakes.  There  are  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Cummeragh. 
There  is  no  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Inny. 

8496.  Is  there  poaching  by  gaffing  and  that  kind  of 

thing?— Not  so  much  poaching  on  the  Cummeragh  as 
there  was.  , 

8497.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — Well,  it  used 
to  be  a great  river  for  poaching  the  spawning  fish,  and 
some  young  man  unfortunately,  by  accident,  was  shot 
there  during  one  of  the  poaching  affrays.  The  poachers 
attacked  the  bailiffs,  and  the  police,  in  self  defence, 
produced  their  guns,  and  one  of  them  accidentally  shot 
a man,  and  that  had  such  an  effect  that  there  has 
been  less  poaching  since  that  time. 

8498.  Now,  is  there  extensive  fishing  by  fishermen 
in  the  sea  water?— There  is.  They  fish  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cummeragh  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Inny,  and 
each  seine  is  worked  by  eighteen  men. 

8499.  Have  you  any  notion  of  what  the  catch  would 
be  in  a good  season? — Yes,  they  make,  in  a good 
season,  £11  or  £12  a man,  after  paying  all  expenses. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8500.  For  18  men? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8501.  After  paying  all  expenses? — Yes. 

8502.  To  whom  do  the  seines  belong? — They  belong 
to  the  fishermen  themselves,  and  they  are  a very  .poor 
body  of  men. 

8503.  They  have  no  land? — Well,  they  have  little 
bits  not  worth  taking.  They  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  fishing. 

8504.  They  have  potato  patches  and  that  kind  of 
thing? — Yes,  a small  bit  of  land,  perhaps,  a few  acres 
of  bog. 

8505.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fishing  there  is 
getting  better  or  worse? — I think  last  year  they  had 
one  of  the  best  seasons  they  had  for  years,  and  I know 
that  to  be  a fact;  and  they  haven’t  had  a bad  season 
this  year. 

8506.  You  must  have  been  thinking  a good  deal  over 
this  subject.  Has  anything  occurred  to  you  that  you 
could  put  before  us,  "anything  that  you  think  would 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  fishing? — Well,  I have 
a few  points. 

8507.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  them? — In  my 
opinion  poaching  might  be  more  effectively  prevented 
by  leaving  the  protection  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and  I would  do  away  almost  entirely  with  the 
bailiffs,  if  I had  my  way,  and  I would  use  the  funds 
which  arc  so  expended  at  present,  in  defraying,  partly, 
the  cost  of  the  police  protection. 

8508.  Extra  police? — Extra  police. 

8509.  How  many  more  would  be  required?— I sup- 
pose, to  protect  this  district  sufficiently,  you  would 
want  about  eight  policemen. 

8510.  You  would  have  a separate  body  for  fishery 
purposes  solely? — Yes. 

8511.  Who  would  devote  themselves  entirely  to  that? 
— Entirely  to  the  protection  of  the  fishing. 

Mr.  Green. 

8512.  That  would  be  during  the  breeding  season,  I 
suppose? — Oh,  I would  be  just  as  careful  during  the 
summer  as  during  the  breeding  season.  There  is  more 
poaching  going  on  here  in  the  summer  than  during 
the  spawning  season. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8513.  Will  you  give  us  your  next  suggestion?— My 
next  suggestion  is  that  Boards  of  Conservators  should 
be  composed  of  persons  who  are  financially  or  otherwise 
interested  in  fishing.  Of  course  that  stands  to  reason. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  so  good  a Conservator  as  the 
man  who  takes  an  interest,  whether  an  angler  or  not, 
in  fishing. 

8514.  Have  you  on  the  Board  of  Conservators  some 
men  who  have  no  real  interest  in  fishing  at  all? — I 
wouldn’t' like  to  say  exactly  that,  because  as  far  as 
Mr.  McElligott  and  myself  are  concerned  we  are  finan- 
cially interested,  and  the  rest  are  interested  from  the 
angler’s  point  of  view. 

8515.  What  about  the  fishermen  themselves  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers— have  they  got  a representative, 
or  do  they  elect? — No,  they  have  no  representative  on 
the  Board. 

8516.  You  told  me  at  the  beginning  that  you  thought 
your  present  Board  of  Conservators  was  fairly  satis- 
factory?— Oh,  yes. 

8517.  Then  why  do  you  suggest  a change  m the 
composition  of  the  Board?— Because  I foresee  it 
is  quite  possible  that  if  there  was  no  interest 
taken  in  it  by  the  farmers,  people  would  get  on  the 
Board  here  that  would  have  no  interest  in  it.  For 
instance,  a few  years  ago  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
indeed  in  getting  a Board  of  Conservators . 

8518.  Then  your  suggestion  is  with  a view  to  future 

changes? — Yes.  . 

8519.  And  what  is  your  next  suggestion  ?— My  next 
suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  made 
on°  Boards  of  Conservators  between  fresh-water  and 
tidal  divisions.  At  present  no  net  licensed  man  can 
vote  for  a fresh-water  conservator,  and  vice  versa.  I 
don’t  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  elections  of  conservators  take  place. 
For  instance,  I have  power  to  vote  for  a tidal-water 
conservator  but  not  for  a fresh-water  conservator. 
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15t/i  September,  1911.]  Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  j.p. — continued. 


[Wateuville. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8520.  Has  nobody  a right  to  vote  for  the  two? — Well, 
I would  have  a right  to  vote  for  the  two  if  I took  out 
an  angling  licence  as  well  as  a net  licence. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 


8521.  Your  idea  is  that  as  the  fishery  as  a whole  is 
one  concern  there  should  not  be  these  divisions? — Yes. 

8522.  But  there  is  always,  of  course,  a conflict 
between  the  anglers  and  the  net  fishermen? — There  is 
no  conflict  here  I must  say. 

8523.  So  do  your  Conservators  all  get  on  amicably? — 
Oh,  yes,  most  harmoniously.  They  are  a very  good 
Board.  I would  also  only  give  one  vote  to  one  licence , 
because  if  you  hold  a .£3  licence  you  get  two  votes, 
and  if  you  hold  a £10  licence  you  have  four  votes, 
whereas  the  man  who  pays  £1  lias  only  one  vote. 

8524.  Would  you  give  an  additional  vote  to  the  man 
that  pays  the  £10? — No,  I would  only  give  one  vote  to 
himjust  as  well  as  to  the  man  that  pays  £1. 

8525.  You  arc  unfavourable  to  the  policy  of  plural 
voting? — Yes,  I don’t  believe  in  plural  voting  for 
anything. 

8526.  Then,  what  is  your  next  suggestion? — My  next 
is  that  permanent  gratings  should  be  placed  at 
Lisatuunig  Bridge  on  the  river  Inny  and  also  on  the 
river  Firtha,  and  on  the  Curragh  river  at  Balliuskelligs 
Bridge,  and  also  one  at  Anagar  Bridge.  I think  it  is 
most  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  poaching  on  the 
rivers,  because  the  fish  go  up  into  the  narrow  places 
there  wherever  they  have  water,  and  I have  often  seen 
them  taken  out  in  turf  baskets. 

8527.  Wc  have  had  that  suggestion  made  before  with 
regard  to  many  rivers,  but  there  are  the  greatest  objec- 
tions to  it;  first,  because  a great  flood  would  carry 
away  any  grating?— Oh,  no,  I don’t  think  so. 

8528.  A second  objection  is  often  made,  that  the  fish 
would  congregate  about  the  grating,  and  that  would 
afford  a great  opportunity  to  poachers? — I don’t  think 
that  objection  would  apply,  because  we  would  take 
special  means  of  protection.  The  local  boards  would 
protect  those  places  specially,  and  we  would  be  able 
to  protect  them  there,  and  then  we  need  not  protect 
them  at  all  above  the  gratings,  whereas  it  is  really 
impossible  for  this  Board  of  Conservators  to  protect 
say,  the  river  Inny,  a river  14  miles  long.  They  pro- 
tect it  as  well  as  they  can  in  the  winter,  and  in  the 
summer  there  are  generally  no  funds  left,  and  the  most 
they  can  do  is  to  send  out  four  or  six  bailiffs. 

8529.  So  you  would  be  able  to  concentrate  your 
forces  on  the  gratings?— Yes.  If  there  was  one  put 
at  the  bridge  six  miles  up  we  would  be  very  well  able 
to  protect  from  that  down. 

8530.  Any  other  suggestion?— Yes.  At  present  we 
omy  get  £l  from  the  Department  for  every  £1  sub- 
scribed locally,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Department  could  see  their  way  to  increase  that  to 


8531.  Now  that  you  are  on  the  question  of  finance, 
J"  1S  °°V10US  that  you  require  some  more  money? — 
Oh,  yes,  we  haven’t  enough  money. 

8532.  Can  you  make  a suggestion  as  to  any  way  in 
which  you  could  get  it  locally  raised,  by  an  addition, 
says’.;.  the  licences? — Well , I would  be  against  any 
addition  to  the  licences. 

8533.  As  far  as  the  angler  is  concerned,  he  pays 

enough?— Yes.  ' " 

8534.  But  as  far  as  those  that  net  are  concerned, 

do  you  not  think  that  considering  the  great  advantages 
that  could  be  acquired  by  a judicious  spending  of  this 
money,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  those  who 
net  to  pay  the  additional  licence?— No,  I don’t  think 
f°’  l,r;  / *hmk  make  very  little  difference 

in  the  funds  of  the  Board,  because  there  are  only 

Qro-neoS  ln  thl®  whoIe  district.  y 

practically.  ^ WouId  be  immaterial?— Immaterial 

8536.  Any  other  suggestion?— Yes.  I have  seen  in 
mftteeTffa  °f  ^ evidence  "iven  before  your  Com- 
Sawat  J?hd  m™y  witnesses  have  advocated  the 


8537.  That 
prejudiced. 


Dr.  - Mahaffy. 
natural  ? — Of  course  I 


somewhat 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8538.  I should  like  to  hear  any  argument  from  you 
on  that.  Supposing  that  you  were  not  interested  at 
all  in  the  matter,  would  you  give  us  any  arguments 
against  the  prohibition  of  netting  in  fresh  water? — 
Yes,  I can  give  you,  for  instance,  the  river  Inny. 
Sometimes  a week  comes  when  the  fish  are  running  in 
big  numbers,  and  we  can’t  catch  one  of  them  owing 
to  the  floods,  and  a week  after,  if  you  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Inny  you  wouldn’t  see  one  fish.  They  have 
all  been  caught  in  those  narrow  streams,  and  so  forth, 
and  supposing  I stopped  netting  for  the  whole  season, 
I don't  believe  it  would  increase  the  fish  in  the  river 
Inny  by  anything. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8539.  That  is  only  on  account  of  the  poaching? — On 
account  of  the  poaching.  I suppose  if  the  fish  were 
not  killed  by  poachers  or  nets  or  anglers  they  would 
be  more  abundant. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8540.  If  the  poaching  was  effectually  put  down,  would 
not  your  argument  lose  weight? — Poaching  or  no  poacli- 
ing,  the  netting  does  not  influence  the  supply  of  fish. 

8541.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I suppose  that  when  the 
fish  go  up  into  those  places  they  never  come  down 
again? — Never: 

8542.  Well,  any  other  suggestion? — I have  another 
suggestion,  and  it  is  this,  that  any  several  fishery,  or 
other,  the  owner  of  which  can  prove  his  title  for  at 
least  fifty  years,  should  not  be  interfered  with,  whether 
on  fresh  or  tidal  waters.  1 think  if  any  man  lias  had  a 
fishery  for  50  years,  and  I suppose  the  majority  of 
owners  could  prove  their  title  for  100  (I  know  I could 
prove  it  for  150  myself),  it  would  be  most  unfair  if 
there  was  any  interference  with  him. 

8543.  Well,  it  is  always  a drastic  remedy  to  inter- 
fere with  what  lias  been  long  in  existence? — Of  course. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8544.  And  there  would  also  bo  the  question  of  com- 
pensation in  such  cases? — I think,  as  a general  rule, 
owners  of  several  fisheries,  and  men  like  Mr.  McElligott, 
who  arc  financially  interested,  do  far  more  for  the 
preservation  of  the  fishery  and  are  far  more  interested 
in  preservation  than  any  angler. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8545.  Don’t  they  contribute  to  the  funds?— Well, 
they  do. 

,8546.  Substantially?— Well,  not  very  substantially. 
They  pay  a few  pounds. 

8547.  Do  you  know  is  there  a rating  on  your  several 
fishery? — No,  I am  not  rated  at  all. 

8548.  How  is  that? — I suppose  they  didn’t  think  it 
worth  rating.  My  actual  income  from  it  would  be 
about  £40  a year  for  my  part  of  it. 

b 8549 • Is  there  no  rate?— No,  and  there  never  has 

8550.  On  any  fishing  in  this  river?— There  is  on 
Mi's.  Butler's,  on  the  weir  itself  but  not  on  the  salmon. 

8551.  On  the  weir  but  on  nothing  else? — No. 

8552.  Have  you  given  us  all  your  suggestions? — I 
have. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8553.  They  complained  in  other  places  that  they  got 
a great  many  fish  in  the  river  marked  with  nets? — 
Yes,  we  get  a lot  of  them,  especially  in  the  summer. 

I have  never  seen  so  many  marked  as  this  summer. 
All  along  the  Ballinskelligs  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
fnny,  bag  nets  were  set  in  the  sea.  They  are  absolutely 
illegal.  The  inspector,  Mr.  Sloane,  has  seized  a couple 
of  them.  They  set  them  in  the  sea,  and  that  fishing 
is  illegal,  and  the  fish  always  keep  the  same  course 
and  they  get  meshed  in  them.  This  summer  there 
were  12  nets  all  along  that  coast. 

8554.  Up  the  country  I see  there  are  lakes.  I sup- 
pose they  are  brown  trout  lakes? — Yes,  and  white  trout 

8555.  And  there  are  some  of  them  very  good  lakes, 
are  there  not? — Oh,  yes,  excellent  lakes. 

8556.  And  you  have  got  brown  trout  there  as  well 
as  white  trout? — Yes. 

8557.  Are  they  lakes  that  have  a commercial  value  ? 
— Yes 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

8558.  And  people  go  out  to  fish  them  from  Water- 
ville?— Yes,  they  do.  The  lakes  belong  to  Siy  Morgan 
O’Connell  and  some  to  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell. 

8559.  And  there  are  boats  on  them? — Mr.  McElligott 
has  them  taken. 

8560.  And  I suppose  if  you  put  down  poisoning,  the 
people  up  there  who  would  get  rents  for  their  fishing 
would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  preserve.  Then  would 
they  be  afraid  to  prosecute  poachers? — I don’t  think 
they  would  ever  venture  to  bring  a prosecution. 

8561.  But  they  would  stop  the  actual  persons  that 
they  caught? — I am  afraid  not.  I know  a case  where 
a pool  was  poached  night  after  night,  and  the  owner 
of  the  place,  though  he  had  purchased  the  land,  was 
powerless  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8562.  Do  the  poachers  actually  come  down  on  your 
waters? — They  don’t,  because  we  watch  them  very- 
well.  They  often  tried  it.  They  did  it  the  year  before 
last. 

8563.  If  you  found  them,  what  would  you  do? — I 
would  prosecute  them,  but  I am  not  living  up  in  the 
glens.  These  people  live  in  remote  places,  and  they 
are  afraid  to  bring  prosecutions  because  they  fear  the 
poachers  would  revenge  it  on  them. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8564.  And  is  that  a place  where  the  police  would  be 
valuable? — Yes,  the  Inny. 

8565.  You  said  there  was  another  river,  the  Caher- 
eiveen.  How  long  is  it? — Seven  miles.  It  was 
an  excellent  salmon  river,  but  it  has  been  absolutely- 
destroyed  by  poachers.  In  fact  there  was  a bailiff 
actually  killed  there  last  year  because  he  brought  a 
prosecution  against  some  poachers.  He  was  actually 
murdered,  and  there  are  four  men  doing  penal  servi- 
tude now  for  killing  him. 

8566.  And  is  there  no  fishing  on  that  at  all? — They 
have  practically  given  it  up. 

8567.  And  this  river  is  absolutely  destroyed? — 
Absolutely  destroyed. 

8568.  They  don’t  poison? — They  do  everything.  They 
poison  and  spear  and  everything.  I don’t  think  a fish 
is  allowed  to  spawn  in  it. 

8569.  Who  owns  the  banks — are  they  bought  by  the 
tenants  or  what? — I think  part  of  them  has  been 
bought  by  the  tenants. 

8570.  Is  it  the  Trinity  College  estate? — No;  part  of 
it  is  on  Mr.  Fuller's  estate.  And  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
got  some  property  there,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  of  Derry- 
nane  has  a lot  of  property  there. 

8571.  Most  of  Caherciveen  belongs  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege?— Oh,  yes,  but  this  river  runs  up  from  Caher- 
civeen  to  Fylemore. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8572.  You  said  you  had  two  seine  nets  each  worked 
with  18  men? — Three  seine  nets. 

8573.  Each  seine  net  18  men? — Yes. 

8574.  They  must  be  of  considerable  size? — They  are 
very  heavy  nets,  and  each  has  two  boats,  a seine  boat 
and  a follower. 

8575.  How  long  are  they? — They  would  be  about  140 
yards  long. 

8576.  Do  they  all  work  in  the  same  locality? — They 
do,  all  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waterville  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Inny.  Sometimes  they  may  take  100 
fish  in  a haul,  and  so  forth.  They  never  haul  except 
when  the  salmon  jumps. 

8577.  You  watch ‘them  fishing? — Yes. 

8578.  And  there  are  not  seven  nets  in  the  district? — 
There  are  three  seine  boat  nets,  and  Mrs.  Butler  has 
a net  as  well  as  the  weir,  and  I have  a net,  and  that 
makes  five,  and  there  are  two  nets  in  Caherciveen,  and 
that  makes  seven. 

8579.  And  they  are  all  seine  nets? — Yes,  except  Mrs. 
Butler’s  net  and  my  net  on  fresh  water,  which  are 
only  23  yards  long. 

8580.  Three  are  very  large? — Oh,  yes,  but  not  the 
nets  on  the  fresh  water.  You  would  have  no  business 
with  a net  that  size  on  fresh  water.  It  would  be 
useless. 

8581.  Whose  are  working  on  fresh  water? — Mrs. 
Butler’s  and  mine. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

8582.  How  far  up  the  water? — Well,  I work  my  net 
up  for  about  a mile  and  a half  on  fresh  water. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8583.  Then  you  don’t  think  that  is  excessive  netting, 
and  you  don’t  think  the  fishing  is  getting  worse? — I 
think  the  fishing  has  been  improved  within  the  last  seven 
years.  The  year  1898  was  the  worst  year  we  ever  had, 
and  it  certainly  has  been  improving  considerably  within 
the  last  seven  years. 

8584.  These  seine  nets  were  there  the  whole  time? — 
These  seine  nets  were  there  as  long  as  I can  remember. 
One  or  two  years  they  didn’t  bother  to  take  out  licences 
because  the  fishing  was  bad  the  year  before  that. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8585.  Those  fishermen  are  not  represented  on  your 
board? — They  are  not  represented  on  the  district  board, 
except  you  may  say  that  I myself  being  owner  of  a 
net  might  represent  them. 

8586.  The  reason  is  that  they  are  your  own  employes 
practically? — Oh,  no,  that  is  not  the  reason.  They 
tried  to  get  a representative  on,  last  time,  but  we  out- 
voted them  because  we  considered  that  any  of  the 
representatives  that  they  put  forward  were  not  suitable 
men,  as,  indeed,  they  were  not. 

8587.  So  far  as  you  know  any  other  district  in 
Ireland,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  arrange- 
ment?— Witness. — To  have  representation  on  the 
Board  ? 

8588.  No,  but  to  be  without  representation? — You 
know  it  is  a difficult  question.  You  know  it  is  of 
importance  that  you  should  get  sensible  men  on  your 
Board  as  Conservators. 

8589.  Precisely? — And  you  don’t  want  a prejudiced 
man,  no  matter  who  he  represents,  because  an  intelli- 
gent man  will  try  to  represent  all  interests  and  do  his 
duty  as  well  as  he  can. 

8590.  Do  you  think  that  a man  who  may  be  commonly 
fishing  in  the  sea  for  salmon  is  a suitable  man,  as  a 
rule,  to  lie  on  the  local  Board? — If  lie  was  an 
intelligent  man  I think  he  would  be. 

8591.  Although  he  may  have  no  interest  in  the  fresh 
water? — Well,  of  course,  that  is  the  point.  I suppose 
his  interest  is  down  in  the  sea.  I don’t  think  that  if 
he  was  an  intelligent  man  that  should  prevent  him 
from  doing  his  best  on  the  fresh  water ; but  certainly 
in  this  district  there  is  not  one  of  the  seine-boat  men 
who  would  be  fit  to  be,  or  suitable,  on  the  Board  of 
Conservators. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8592.  You  think  if  he  was  intelligent  he  ought  to  be 
honest? — There  is  many  an  intelligent  rogue,  too. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8598.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,,  you  suggested  limiting  the 
Inny  river  practically  to  six  miles  available  for  salmon  ? 

8594.  Would  that  leave  sufficient  spawning  ground? 
— Oh,  plenty.  It  would  have  excellent  spawning 
ground ; and  not  only  that,  but  it  would  not  injure  the 
few  farmers  above  Lisatunnig  Bridge  one  bit,  because 
they  get  no  good  out  of  their  fishing  at  present.  They 
have  all  given  up  fishing. 

8595.  How  much  of  the  banks  of  the  river  is  held 
by  tenant  purchasers? — I think  there  would  be  three 
miles  of  them  held  by  tenant  purchasers. 

8596.  I suppose  there  would  be  a good  many  of 
them? — Oh,  a great  many  of  them.  The  holdings  are 

8597.  You  would  agree,  I suppose,  that  the  poisoning 
of  the  river  injures  not  only  the  riparian  owners,  but 
also  must  injure  the  fishing  of  the  public  in  the  sea? — 
It  does,  of  course,  because  there  will  be  no  fish  left 
to  spawn  if  a pool  is  poisoned.  It  kills  everything. 

8598.  It  therefore  does  injury  to  the  public.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  way  of  coping  with  that  evil 
that  it  might  be  well  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Con- 
servators as  a body  to  proceed  for  compensation  for 
malicious  injury  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  injury 
to  the  public,  and  to  recover  the  fine,  which  might  be 
spent  in  extra  preservation? — Of  course  it  is  quite 
possible  now,  because  it  has  been  tried  already  ir 
Kerry  by  Mr,  Meredith. 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8599.  But  it  is  only  the  owner  of  the  bed  and  soil 
of  the  river  that  has  that  right  at  present.  The  Con- 
servators have  no  power? — The  Conservators  have  no 
power,  but,  I think,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to 
give  the  Conservators  power,  certainly. 

Mr.  Qwynn. 

8600.  In  the  public  interest;  because  you  agree  that 
it  is  the  public  that  is  being  injured? — It  is,  but  unfor- 
tunately claims  under  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act  would 
not,  as  a general  rule,  hurt  the  poachers,  because  the 
poachers  are  very  often  irresponsible  men. 

8601.  But  do  you  think  that  if  the  district  knew  that 
it  was  going  to  be  fined  in  the  case  of  a poisoning,  that 
would  encourage  the  people  of  the  district  to  resist  the 
poisoning? — Certainly,  because  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  extra  rate. 

8602.  And  don’t  you  think  that  would  be  a good 
thing? — I think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  Of 
course  it  would  hit  the  ratepayers  for  a short  time, 
but  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  it  afterwards,  because 
poisoning  would  be  put  down  completely. 

8603.  And  you  agree  that  poisoning  does  more  damage 
than  spearing  or  gaffing? — Oh,  yes,  the  poisoning  does 
more  damage  than  anythiug. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8604.  It  kills  the  ova? — It  does. 

Mr.  Green. 

8605.  Tell  me  this.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  when  a 
gang  of  poachers  want  to  poach  the  Inny  they  come 
from  a long  distance? — Yes,  they  come  from  12  miles 
away. 

8606.  Suppose  a fine  was  imposed  on  a district  for 
a poisoning  committed  by  a gang  of  poachers  that 
came  from  a place  12  miles  away,  the  people  that  would 
be  .rated  for  that  fine  would  probably  be  the  people 
living  near  the  river? — Certainly. 

8607.  And  those  chaps  that  came,  and  the  district 
from  which  they  came,  would  probably  get  off 
altogether? — Yes,  but  if  the  fine  would  have  the  effect 
of  rousing  the  ire  of  those  who  lived  alongside  the 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

river,  who  would  have  to  pay  the  rate,  they  would 
combine  then  to  keep  away  the  poachers. 

8608.  And  they  would  be  inclined  not  to  let  these 
people  come  to  the  place? — Undoubtedly. 

8609.  What  did  you  say  those  nets  were  that  were 
set  in  the  bay? — Bag  nets. 

8610.  You  called  them  bag  nets  and  then  you  said 
they  were  set  nets,  anchored  nets? — They  are  really 
bag  nets. 

8611.  Have  they  been  increasing  in  numbers  lately? 
— They  have  increased  immensely. 

8612.  In  the  last  ten  years? — -Yes,  and  especially  in 
the  last  five  years.  They  are  all  along  from  Horse 
Island,  just  outside  Ballinskelligs,  practically  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Inny. 

8613.  That  is  in  the  district  where  most  of  the 
seine-boat  men  live,  isn’t  it? — It  is,  but  the  seine-boat 
men  would  be  afraid  to  report  them. 

8614.  And  they  are  not  the  seine-boat  men  that  do 
this? — Oh,  no,  they  are  not.  Some  of  those  nets  are 
.180  to  200  yards. 

8615.  And  they  are  anchored  on  the  route  that  the 
salmon  are  coming  along? — Yes. 

Mr.  Qwynn. 

8616.  Who  set  these  nets? — Men  living  along  the 
coast  there,  sea  fishermen,  as  a rule,  men  who  generally 
fish  for  mackerel.  They  make  a considerable  thing  by 
these  fixed  nets. 

Mr.  Green. 

8617.  And  can’t  the  Conservators  send  out  a boat  to 
seize  those  nets? — Well,  it  is  very  expensive.  We 
have  to  get  a crew.  It  generally  costs  us  about  .£1 
to  get  a crew  together.  If  we  could  get  a motor  boat 
it  would  be  a great  help  to  us. 

8618.  A motor  boat  might  sweep  off  those  nets  easily  ? 
— It  would,  of  course,  and  you  would  get  it 
very  readily  equipped.  I may  add  that  these  trawlers 
are  doing  immense  damage  to  the  fishing,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  you  could  prevent  them. 

8619.  Do  you  mean  the  steam  trawlers? — Yes;  they 
come  into  the  bay  and  sweep  the  trout  and  all  other 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8620.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Waterville  Board  of  Con- 
servators?— Yes. 

8621.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  capacity? — 
Eight  years. 

8622.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  dis- 
trict, of  course? — Oh,  yes. 

8623.  And  now,  what  are  your  funds? — I will  take 
it  for  a few  years  back  and  give  you  the  figures.  In 
1906  we  had  a balance  of  £223.  That  year  we  got  in 
a subscription  of  £30  locally  and  £30  from  the  Depart- 
ment. That  time  the  Department  were  only  able  to 
give  us  a pound  for  every  pound  subscribed  locally. 
In  1907  the  balance  went  down  to  £184  Is.  4d.,  and 
that  year  our  subscriptions  were  only  £14,  with  the 
same  amount  from  the  Department,  too.  In  1908  we 
had  £178  Is.  Od.  (they  were  going  down  still),  and  we 
had  £22  of  local  subscriptions  and  the  same  from  the 
Department.  In  1909  it  went  down  still  further  to 
£168  Is.  7d.,  and  that  year  we  got  £25  8s.  Od.  locally 
and  the  same  from  the  Department.  The  Department 
commenced  to  be  a little  generous  then,  my  lord,  and 
in  1910  it  went  up  to  £192  13s.  5d.,  and’ we  had  as  the 
total  amount  of  subscriptions  £79  16s.  0d.,  which 
included  £50  from  the  Department.  The  Department 
gave  us  that  year,  for  the  first  time.  £2  for  every  pound 
subscribed  locally. 

8624.  So  that  your  funds  have  been  gradually 
falling? — Falling,  my  lord. 

8625.  I need  hardly  ask  you  are  your  funds  sufficient 
for  the  work  you  have  to  do?— Oh,  no,  mv  lord,  we 
will  be  bankrupt  this  year  practically. 

8626.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
any  more  can  be  got  locally?— I don’t  think  so.  It  is 
a very  poor  locality  and  they  are  subscribing  gene- 
rously,  and  I don’t  see  how  we  are  to  get  funds  except 
the  Government  come  to  the  rescue.  The  Royal  Com- 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
mission  on  Congestion  in  Ireland  held  a sitting  here, 
and  his  lordship  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  described  the 
salmon  fishery  as  a national  asset.  Well,  surely,  if 
they  are  a national  asset,  my  lord,  the  Government 
ought  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  save  our  fisheries. 
Of  course  it  is  a tall  order,  but  I don’t  understand  how 
we  are  to  get  on  without  it.  Take  it  for  the  last  four 
years.  We  got  a pound  for  every  pound  subscribed. 
That  was  really,  you  might  say,  nothing,  because  thev 
certainly  kept  down  their  amount.  If  we  only  sub- 
scribed £5  we  would  only  get  £5  grant. 

Mr.  Green. 

8627.  But  then  in  the  years  previous  to  that  you 
got  nothing  at  all,  and  you  say  you  were  better  off? — 
I know,  but  that  is  no  reason  we  wouldn’t  get  it  now. 

8628.  In  fact  the  more  you  get  the  more  you  want? 
— The  more  we  want,  and  I know  the  Department  are 
doing  the  best  with  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  but  my 
view  is  that  the  Government  ought  to  become  a little 
more  generous. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8629.  You  are  going  into  questions  of  higher  policy, 
but  what  we  want  to  get  from  you  is  facts,  and  all 
these  matters  are  in  our  minds?— I know,  but  that  is 
the  only  suggestion  that  I can  make. 

8630.  Your  answer  is  that  you  can  do  nothing  more, 
locally? — Nothing  more,  locally. 

8631.  How  many  employes  have  you? — Well,  it  is 
very  nearly  the  same  every  year.  In  1906  we  had  15 
bailiffs  in  the  summer  and  30  in  the  winter;  in  1907, 
13  in  the  summer  and  34  in  the  winter;  in  1908  17 
summer  bailiffs  and  32  winter  bailiffs;  in  1909,’  15 
summer  bailiffs  and  27  winter  bailiffs  and  in  1910,  13 
summer  bailiffs  and  29  winter  bailiffs, 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8632.  Are  those  bailiffs  satisfactory? — Well,  fairly 
well,  my  lord. 

8633.  They  do  the  best  they  can? — They  do  the  best 
they  can. 

8634.  Under  great  difficulties? — Under  great  difficul- 
ties. 

8635.  Being  local  men,  it  is  almost  impossible,  I 
suppose,  for  them  to  prosecute  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours?— It  is  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  GwynH. 

8636.  What  do  you  pay  them? — Generally  from  £2 
in  the  summer  and  from  £5  to  about  £2  10s.  in  the 
winter,  the  winter  time  being  from  the  15th  of 
October  to  the  first  week  of  January. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8637.  And,  I suppose,,  you  get  excellent  assistance 
from  the  police? — Oh,  we  do.  We  have  10  police  in 
the  winter  time,  five  at  Dromod  and  five  at  Derrianna. 

8638.  One  policeman  is  worth  a dozen  bailiffs? — 
Worth  a dozen. 

8639.  You  heard  the  suggestion  that  was  made  in 
regard  to  a special  addition  to  the  police.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? — I do. 

8640.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  about  the  poach- 
ing on  the  river? — I have. 

8641.  Can  you  add  anything  to  that? — No,  my  lord, 
I can’t. 

8642.  On  the  Inny  river  and  the  other  one? — No, 
my  lord,  I can’t. 

8643.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? — Well,  just, 
my  lord,  as  regards  the  issuing  of  licences,  that  we 
suffer  great  loss  here  as  regards  that,  and  that  is 
what  is  handicapping  us  this  year.  A great  number 
of  visitors  come  here  that  don’t  pay  a licence. 

8644.  Never  pay  a pound? — Never  pay  a pound,  my 
lord. 

8645.  Would  you  think  it  reasonable  that  an  angler 
who  has  taken  out  a pound  licence  should  contribute 
something  to  the  place  where  be  actually  fishes? — Oh, 
my  lord,  certainly;  and  I know  one  gentleman  that 
has  been  coming  here  for  close  on  30  years,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  growlers  if  he  doesn’t  get  a fish, 
and  for  that  30  years  lie  has  never  taken  out  a licence. 


Mr.  Green. 

8646.  In  this  place? — In  this  place.  He  has  taken 
it  in  Killarney. 

8647.  Wouldn’t  it  be  well  if  he  paid  15s.  generally? 
— Yes. 

8648.  Leaving  the  other  os.  to  go  to  the  place  where 
he  fishes? — Yes.  Even  if  we  had  a weekly  licence  it 
might  be  better,  because  it  is  really  a great  hardship 
to  have  a visitor,  an  English  or  a Scotch  gentleman, 
coming  over  for  two  or  three  days  to  pay  £1,  because 
lie  goes  away  again;  and  that  is  what  I say,  my  lord. 
We  arc  very  much  handicapped  here  as  regards  that, 
because  a large  number  of  our  visitors  are  English 
visitors,  and  they  go  where  the  districts  don’t  interfere 
with  one  another;  but,  unfortunately,  I am  afraid 
competition  does  creep  in.  There  is  a commission 
given,  my  lord,  on  the  sale  of  licences,  because 
they  issue  books  of  licences  around,  and  they 
pay  then  for  the  selling  of  them.  For  instance, 
every  fishing-tackle  shop  is  an  agent,  and  the 
Board  of  Conservators  give  them  a book  of  licences. 
Then,  I am  afraid,  my  lord,  it  creeps  in,  because  I 
have  met  several  visitors  here  where  they  told  me 
that  they  went  into  a fishing-tackle  shop  and  they  were 
asked  to  purchase  a licence,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
commission.  This  district  then  loses  that,  whereas  if 
vre  had  our  own  licences,  no  matter  what  they  would 
bo  put  at,  if  it  was  for  a day  or  a week,  that  would 
bo  better,  because  we  have  a lot  of  visitors  here  and  it 
is  very  hard. 

Mr.  Justice  Rosa. 

8649.  Even  if  there  was  an  additional  5s.  for  fishing 
in  a particular  locality,  that  would  add  considerably, 
owing  to  the  number  of  anglers  you  have? — Un- 
doubtedly, my  lord. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8650.  Now,  as  regards  the  fishing  generally,  do  you 
think  it  has  got  better  or  worse? — It  has  been  getting 
better,  my  lord,  for  the  last  few  years. 

8651.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I attribute 
that  here,  my  lord,  to  this.  Before  I was  appointed, 
and  before  the  district  was  divided,  there  was  no 
inspector  here  to  go  out  after  the  bailiffs  at  night,  and 
the  bailiffs  had  a free  sheet  to  do  what  they  liked,  and 
the  inspector  was  not  nearer  than  Killorglin.  Now, 
when  the  district  was  divided  and  an  inspector  was 
here,  the  bailiffs  appeared  at  least  to  be  on  the  spot. 

8652.  Then  they  became  more  useful? — Oh,  yes. 

8653.  Now,  as  regards  the  sea-fishing,  have  you  any- 
thing to  complain  of  about  the  nets  that  are  used? — 
Well,  I have  seized  about  three  or  four  of  them,  my 
lord.  They  are  generally  about  130  yards  long  and 
anything  over  from  a two-inch  mesh  up.  The  last  one 
I seized  was  125  yards  long. 

8654.  Do  you  consider  that  too  long? — But  tins  was 
an  illegal  one.  This  was  a poaching  one,  that  is  to 
say,  a fixed  net. 

8655.  Is  this  one  of  the  nets  called  a mesh  net  or 
bag  net? — Yes,  one  of  the  mesh  nets.  I seized  that 
last  June. 

8656.  Had  you  a boat? — I had  to  get  a boat,  and  I 
was  out  all  night,  and  we  seized  the  net  and  con- 
fiscated it  at  Petty  Sessions. 

8657.  And  the  value  of  that  would  be  about  £8? — 
Yes,  about  £8. 

8058.  When  you  seized  this  net  you  had  to  get  a 
boat? — Yes,  and  we  have  a very  bad  time  getting 
out  a boat. 

8659.  You  would  require  a motor  boat? — We  would 
require  a motor  boat. 

Mr.  Green. 

8660.  Where  would  you  keep  the  motor  boat? — We 
could  build  a house. 

8661.  Where  she  would  be  all  right,  but  how  about 
getting  the  boat  launched,  for  if  you  had  a motor  boat 
here  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  launch  the 
boat? — Yes. 

8662.  Or  to  bring  her  in? — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8663.  You  would  require  a little  harbour? — We  would 
require  a little  pier. 

8664.  Have  the  boats  that  arc  actually  engaged  in 
local  fishing  got  a place  for  landing? — They  have  got 
a landing  place  for  Ballinskelligs.  As  a matter  of  fact 
some  of  our  bailiffs’  boats  on  the  lake  were  smashed  up. 

8665.  Do  you  think  the.  fishing  has  got  worse  since 
land  purchase  has  come  into  operation? — Purchase 
has  been  so  recent  here  (practically  it  has  not  been 
more  than  twelve  months)  that  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  say. 

8666.  To  say  how  it  works  out? — No. 

8667.  Now,  as  regards  the  lakes,  I suppose  that 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  your  operations? — Yes. 

8668.  And  you  have  boats? — The  hotels  have  boats 
on  the  lakes  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors. 

8669.  Do  you  know  do  the  visitors  pay  specially  for 
the  fishing  or  does  anybody  that  stays  at  the  hotel 
fish? — Well,  Mr.  McElligott,  who  will  be  examined, 
can  tell  you  that  better. 

8670.  Now,  you  heard  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
last  witness,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  asto  the  net  licences? — 
I think  it  is  that  nets  certainly  should  be  taxed 
more  than  they  are. 

8671.  Do  you  think  so? — Undoubtedly. 

8672.  He  says  that  would  bring  in  very  little? — 
Every  little  makes  a muckle,  my  lord.  We  are  very 
glad  to  got  a pound  or  ten  shillings  every  way  we  can, 
but  it  is  not  proportioned  at  all.  Even  though  this 
open  season  is  longer  for  the  rod,  the  net  could  do 
more  work  at  one  sweep  than  the  rod  man  would  do 
in  ten  years. 

8673.  And  one  fish  would  be  enough  to  pay  the  value 
of  the  extra  licence? — It  would,  my  lord.  It  is 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  say  that  the  drift  net, 
where  they  get  sometimes  over' 100  salmon  in  one 
haul  out  in  the  bay,  even  though  their  open 
season  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  rod  season, 
can  go  out  in  the  bay  for  £3  and  catch  100  salmon 
in  one  haul,  and  the  poor  fisherman  who  is  depending 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
for  liis  livelihood  the  same  as  the  other  man  (well,  our 
professional  fisherman),  pays  £1  for  a rod  licence  and 
unfortunately  very  often  gets  nothing. 

8674.  The  man  that  paid  the  extra  licence  duty  would 
know  that  the  money  was  spent  on  the  better  preser- 
vation of  the  fishery? — Undoubtedly,  my  lord. 

8675.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion,  Mr.  Sloane? — 
I don’t  think  I have. 

8676.  The  ground  has  been  very  well  gone  over  by 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  has  left  you  nothing  to  say. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8677.  You  talk  about  this  poaching  being  put  an  end 
to  by  Government  help.  I am  a historian  and  I have 
read  history,  and  I tell  you  no  Government  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  anything  with  any  people  by  mere 
coercion  or  generosity  if  the  public  sense  of  the  people 
did  not  go  with  it.  As  long  as  you  have  the  spirit  of 
the  country  in  favour  of  poaching  or  in  favour  of  pre- 
venting prosecutions,  so  long  no  Government  help  that 
you  will  get  will  do  you  much  good? — Wouldn’t  it  do 
it  in  this  way — we  would  have  the  means  of  putting 
bailiffs  on  who  would  be  independent  enough  to  do 
their  duty,  and  wouldn’t  we  then  compel  the  people 
to  respect  the  law  more  vigorously  than  we  do  at  the 
present  moment? 

Mr.  Ca'derwood. 

8678.  Where  are  the  fish  sold? — I will  tell  you. 
There  is  some  next  door  to  myself. 

8679.  Can  you  do  anything  to  prevent  it? — Not  in 
the  open  season. 

8680.  Why? — Because  we  can’t  question  a party. 
You  can’t  convict  a party  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and 
I have  no  right  in  the  open  season  to  go  up  and  ask 
a man  where  he  got  salmon. 

8681.  But  in  a district  like  this,  where  your  netting 
is  well  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a few,  surely  there 
is  very  strong  evidence  if  you  find  a man  bringing  in 
a fish  from  the  sea? — Not  from  the  sea,  but  from  the 
rivers. 

8682.  You  think  the  poached  fish  is  mostly  from  the 
rivers? — It  is  all  from  the  rivers!  There  is  none  in 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Green. 

8683.  Except  those  nets? — Oh,  of  course,  the  nets. 

Mr.  Ca'.denvood. 

8684.  We  heard  a great  deal  about  the  nets, .and  you 
said  you  captured  one  of  them? — One!  I captured 
three  or  four. 

8685.  Where  were  those  fish  sold — for  if  a poacher 
docs  not  get  anything  for  his  fish  it  does  not  pay  him 
to  poach? — Except  this,  that  you  could  make  it"  com- 
pulsory on  a man  when  an  inspector  or  bailiff  or  anyone 
else  had  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  the  salmon 
was  poached,  to  show  that  it  was  not  poached,  that 
is,  to  throw  the  onus  to  account  for  it  on  the  man  in 
whose  possession  the  salmon  was. 


Mr.  Caldcnvood — continued. 

8686.  But  is  not  the  poached  fish  sent  a distance  at 
all?  Perluqis  it  is.  It  is  sold  in  Cahercivecn  and 
can  be  sent  across  to  England. 

8687.  You  don’t  know? — I don’t  know. 

8688.  Have  you  not  tried  to  find  out? — We  cannot, 
because  the  man  who  has  got  the  fish  and  is  making 
money  of  it  won’t  tell  me. 


Mr.  Green. 

8689.  Is  not  this  a matter  that  was  one  of  tho  things 
suggested  by  the  last  Commission,  that  the  salmon- 
dealer  should  be  obliged  to  give  a certificate,  with  every 
salmon  lie  sold,  as  to  where  it  came  from? — Yes, 
exactly,  on  the  principle  of  the  Game  Licence  Act,  and 
that  would  be  a good  idea,  because  if  it  did  nothing 
it  would  nw  no  oU  idea  of  where  the  fish  was 
could  devote  our  energies  to 


else  it  would  give 
coming  from,  and 
finding  out. 


Mr 

8690.  I am  afraid 
getting  the  pedigree 


Justice  Ross. 

you  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
of  every  fish? — I think  so,  some- 


Mr.  Caldcnvood. 

8691.  Or  in  getting  a truthful  statement? — Or  in 
getting  a truthful  statement. 

Mr.  Green. 

8692.  You  have  heard  that  the  tenant  purchasers  get 
more  for  their  fishing  than  the  landlord  previously  got 
for  his  angling  Do  you  think  you  can  bear  out  that 
statement? — I know  that  Lord  Lansdowne  is  getting 
£3  a year  from  Bay  View  for  the  fishing  rights  of  it. 
Well,  Ins  property  simply  extends  as  far  as  Mr  Fitz- 
£ealafrelumeal  fisbery  S°eS’  alld  then  he  goes  out  to 

8693.  But  some  of  the  tenant  purchasers  have 
started  the  letting  of  their  fishing?— Oh,  yes. 

S694.  Are  they  getting  more  for  their  fishing  since 
they  came  into  possession  of  it  than  that  same  fishing 
was  let  for  under  the  previous  landlord? — I can’t  sav 
that.  J 

Mr.  Gwynn 

8695.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  getting  anything 
substantial?— I have  heard  they  are,  and  they  are 
asking  a considerable  sum  for  it.  Mr.  McElligott  will 
be  pretty  well  able  to  tell  you  when  he  comes  on 

8696.  Tell  me  one  thing  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  subscriptions.  Do  you  get  any  subscriptions  from 
the  visitors  here? — Well,  I don’t  ask  them,  because  I 
really  think  it  wouldn’t  be  fair.  There  arc  some  that 
only  stop  a week  here  and  they  pay  £ 1 for  a licence, 
and  they  would  pay  £2  10s.  or  £3  for  the  day  during 
that  time,  and  I think  it  would  be  more  likely  to  keep 
visitors  away:  and  we  want  visitors  here. 

8697.  And  you  wouldn’t  even  ask  the  gentleman  who 
lias  been  fishing  here  30  years  for  a subscription? — 
Uh,  he  is  a sensible  man,  he  is. 


Mr.  W.  McElligott,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8698.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  a hotel?— Yes  the 
Butler  Arms. 

8699.  How  long  can  you  speak  of,  from  your 
experience?— I have  been  fishing  since  I was  in  my 
cradle,  practically,  and  I have  been  at  home  for  the 
last  ten  years,  since  I left  school;  and  I have  been 
talung  a great  interest  in  the  fishing  since  I have  kept 
to's  hotel  tor  the  last  seven  years. 

S700.  Is  the  fishing  getting  "better  or  worse?— In  mv 
opinion  it  is  standing  where  it  was,  because  the  salmon 
isiiing  has  slightly  improved  and  the  white  trout  fishing 
has  considerably  deteriorated. 

m®7? ’■  I’o  what  do  you  attribute  ilie  deterioration  of 
8*  J**>  , “mgJ-To  tho  mackerel  net.  prim 

pally,  out . m the  bay.  The,  were  silling  whit,  trout 
lit  “e™  0”E  “■>  Volenlia  this  year  and 

8702.  Did  you  over  hear  of  a white  trout  being  taken 
“reI  ■**-*«!  I have  bought  them  from 
them.  They  can  sell  them.  They  hove  no  licence  to 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8703.  And  have  you  ever  heard  of  those  mackerel 
nets  catching  salmon  also? — No. 

8704.  They  catch  white  trout?— They  catch  white 
trout.  I have  inquired  at  Portmagee,  and  nearly  all 
the  tenants  on  the  Trinity  College  property  there  are 
fishermen,  and  they  say  they  never  get  salmon  but 
they  do  get  white  trout. 

8705.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  already  given 
about  the  poachings  and  poisoning  and  the  injury  that  is 
consequently  done  to  the  important  industry.  Have 
you  anything  to  add  to  that?— Yes.  I should  think 
that  the  white  trout  fishing  ought  to  be  more  ade- 
quately preserved  than  at  present,  because  three-fourths 
of  the  rod  licences  taken  out  here  arc  taken  out  for  the 
w hite  trout  fishing.  It  is  trout  fishing  that  brings  the 
visitors;  and  there  are  at  least  00  men  depending  on 
the  white  trout  fishing  for  their  living  for  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year,  whereas  for  tho  salmon  fishing 
very  lew  anglers  come  down  at  all,  and  yet  we  have 
a hatchery  at  Waterville  which  hatches  out  very  few 
white  trout  in  comparison  with  the  salmon. 
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15th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  W.  McEi.i.igott — continued.  [Watervii.le. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

8706.  What  is  your  suggestion? — That  the  mackerel 
nets  should  be  made  to  stay  further  away  from  the 
shore  for  one  thing. 

8707.  Can  they  come  in  quite  close? — Yes,  right  in 
to  the  beach. 

8708.  Sometimes  the  mackerel  nets  come  into  the 
bay,  do  they  not? — Oh,  yes,  and  right  in  to  the  beach. 
1 saw  them  fishing  within  50  yards  of  the  beach  last 


8709.  They  would  have  to  pay  licence  if  they  came 
close  to  the  shore? — Well,  I don’t  think  you  could 
enforce  that;  the  mackerel  fishing  is  so  much  more 
important  than  the  others  at  present. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8710.  And  have  you  any  other  suggestion  as  to  the 
protection  of  white  trout? — I don’t  think  I have,  except 
to  follow  up  what  Mr.  Fitzgerald  suggested  as  to 
gratings  on  the  small  rivers.  I find  it  is  the  white 
trout  that  run  up  farthest  into  the  country.  I have 
seen  some  wliite  trout  in  a river  where  their  backs 
were  actually  out  of  the  water  and  where  the  river 
was  not  two  feet  wide,  and  I think  it  would  be  well 
if  there  were  gratings  to  prevent  the  white  trout 
going  up  there  and  to  make  them  go  into  the  main 
river. 

8711.  And  I suppose  that  once  they  go  into  these 
remote  parts  of  the  river  they  never  come  down  again? 
—Oh,  no. 

8712.  You  rent  a considerable  quantity  of  fishing? — 
Yes,  I rent  about  five-sixths  of  the  fishing  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

8713.  And  then  you  make  use  of  it  by  allowing  your 
visitors  to  fish  free? — Absolutely  free. 

8714.  Is  your  fishing  rated? — No,  because  we  only 
take  it  from  year  to  year  from  the  landlords.  I dare 
say  it  has  all  been  rated.  I am  not  sure. 

8715.  Do  you  take  any  fishing  from  tenant  pur- 
chasers?— Yes. 

8716.  I suppose  they  arc  beginning  to  know  the 
value  of  it  and  charge? — Too  much;  and  the  result  is 
that  they  cannot  let  it. 

8717.  What,  for  instance,  do  they  ask  or  get? — I am 
paying  two  men  £5  10s.  Od.  for  two  stretches  of  fishing. 

8718.  Can  you  give  me  a notion  of  the  frontage? — 
I should  say  there  is  over  a mile  of  it  on  one  side. 

8719.  Are  they  good  fishings? — Yes,  rather  good  if 
they  were  preserved. 

8720.  Are  both  those  men  on  the  same  side? — They 
are  on  the  same  side.  I have  got  the  opposite  side 
also,  but  I have  it  from  the  landlord. 

8721.  Is  not  that  from  Lord  Lansdowne? — No,  from 
Sir  Morgan  O’Connell. 

8722.  And  I suppose  you  haven’t  to  pay  so  much  to 
Sir  Morgan  O’Connell  as  you  have  to  the  two  tenant 
purchasers? — Well,  his  fishing  is  very  complex,  and 
I couldn’t  apportion  it.  It  consists  of  two  rivers  and 
two  lakes. 

8723.  Well,  the  two  lakes  are  of  considerable  size? — 
Yes. 

8724.  Are  there  plenty  of  trout  In  them? — Yes. 

8725.  What  kind  of  trout? — Sea  and  brown  trout. 
Salmon  go  there,  but  they  don’t  take  in  those  lakes. 
You  see  them  jump  there.  They  take  on  the  big  lake, 
but  they  won’t  on  any  of  the  others. 

8726. '  Is  it  boggy  water? — There  is  a gravelly  bottom. 
Yes,  the  lakes  are  sui'rounded  by  bog  and  mountain. 

8727.  And  have  you  ever  put  any  additional  stock 
into  it? — No;  the  lakes  are  overstocked  with  brown 
trout. 

8728.  And,  of  course,  that  is  very  attractive  to  your 
visitors? — Yes. 

8729.  Do  they  troll  for  them  out  of  boats? — Prin- 
cipally fly-fishing. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8730.  Some  of  them  are  big? — Yes;  the  big  trout- 
are  seldom  caught  on  the  fly.  The  other  fish,  the  small 
fish,  rise. 

8731.  How  big  do  you  get  them  with  the  fly? — On 
an  average  three  to  the  pound — brown  trout. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

8732.  And  are  you  troubled  with  pike? — No  pike. 
Eels,  perhaps. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

8733.  Have  you  cormorants? — Yes,  we  have  cor- 
morants. They  are  very  numerous  in  the  bay,  so  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep  them  clown. 
Very  few  go  on  the  lakes,  though  a great  number  are 
on  the  bay  within  a mile  of  the  lake. 

8734.  Do  seagulls  go  in? — I eould  not  be  certain  of 
that.  And  there  is  a heronry  on  one  of  the  islands. 

8735.  Do  you  think  the  herons  do  any  harm?— -Well, 
it  is  possible  that  they  do,  but  there  is  a prejudice 
against  disturbing  herons  which  have  been  there 
hundreds  of  years. 

8736.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  the 
improvement  of  the  fishing? — I think  that  the  net 
licences  in  the  bay  ought  to  be  considerably  raised. 
At  present,  eighteen  men  in  one  crew  pay  only  £3 
between  them,  and  I think  they  should  pay  £10, 
because  these  people  will  poach  within  the  limit  if 
they  get  the  chance.  We  had  to  pay  two  bailiffs  £0 
this  year  to  see  that  the  salmon  seine  boat  crews  did 
not  come  within  the  limit.  The  seine  licences 
amounted  to  only  £6,  and  the  holders  took  no  interest 
in  preservation  during  the  spawning  season.  They 
would  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
They  are  not  solely  dependent  on  salmon  fishing 
at  all.  They  use  their  boats  principally  for  mackerel 
in  June  and  July.  As  everyone  knows,  mackerel  are 
not  close  enough  to  the  shore  for  them,  and  they  take 
a turn  at  salmon  fishing.  They  gather  their  harvest, 
which  is  rather  late  in  the  district  that  these  men 
come  from.  They  collect  their  harvest  in  August. 

8737.  Are  they  farmers? — Yes,  small  farmers  in  con- 
gested districts. 

8738.  And  you  suggest  an  addition  to  their  licences? 
— Yes. 

8739.  And  have  you  anything  else  to  suggest? — Well, 
that  more  facilities  should  be  given  for  the  capture  of  diift 
nets.  This  year,  while  I was  on  the  bay,  I have  seen 
myself  some"  drift  nets,  and  salmon  which  I have  seen 
taken  on  the  limy  this  year  bore  marks  of  nets. 

8740.  A motor  boat  is  wanted?— Yes;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  at  them.  The  men  using  drift  nets  use 
them  on  the  far  side  of  the  bay,  and  by  the  time  a boat 
has  gone  across  they  would  have  their  catch  taken  in 
and  they  would  be  several  miles  away. 

8741.  And  there  is  a serious  difficulty  in  providing 
a launching  place  for  a motor  boat? — A motor  boat  or 
anv  other. 

8742.  What  do  you  suggest? — Some  sort  of  a boat 
and  a crew  kept  specially  for  it.  We  have  nothing  in 
the  way  of  protection  at  all.  As  I said  before,  there 
is  nothing  but  this  boat  on  the  bay,  and  there  is 
a considerable  sum  spent  on  it. 

8743.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  give  to  us  as 
to  the  rod -fishing?— Well,  as  to  the  licence,  it  seems 
to  press  very  much  on  the  people  coming  down  here 
for  a few  days’  amusement  that  they  have  to  pay  £1 
for  fishing  for  two  or  three  days  when  other  people  can 
fish  for  the  whole  year  for  the  same  amount;  and,  of 
course,  you  can’t  expect  people  like  these  to  pay  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a private  subscription. 

8744.  What  I should  like  to  suggest  to  you  is  this  : 
Would  it  not  be  a reasonable  thing  when  people  come 
to  Waterville  to  have  a few  days]  fishing  to  ask  them 
to  pay  5s.  a week  for  their  fishing? — Tney  are  paying  at 
present  the  boatmen  on  the  large  take  which  furnishes 
the  best  fishing.  That  is  a matter  with  which  the  hotels 
have  nothing  to  do.  And  then,  between  paying  the 
men  and  for  lunch  and  refreshment  and  hire,  they  pay 
threc  guineas  a week,  and  they  consider  three  guineas  a 
week  and  £1  licence  rather  expensive,  especially  when, 
as  in  the  present  season,  they  have  dry  weather. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8745.  And  the  5s.  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
licence?— I think  it  would  be  well  if  a licence  were 
created  for  people  staying  for  a short  time.  We  would 
then  have  a great  many  more  of  them.  The  people  that 
come  nearly  all  go  in  for  trout  fishing. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8746.  Would  you  put  on  a licence  for  trout  fishing?— 
Witness. — On  brown  trout? 

8747.  On  brown  trout?— No,  I don’t  think  so. 

8748.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  suggest?— 
No. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


15th  September,  1911.] 


Mr.  W.  McElligott — continued. 


[Waterville. 


Dr.  Maliaffy. 

8749.  You  say  the  people  that  have  these  nets  are 
on  a Congested  District  Board  estate  up  there,  that 
the  laud  is  bought  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — 
No,  but  it  is  a congested  district  although  it  is  not 
bought  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  I mean  men 
with  very  small  farms. 

8750.  That  Board  does  not  help  them  with  nets  or 
boats? — Oh,  yes,  I think  they  could  get  boats  and 
pay  by  instalments. 

8751.  And  nets? — I think  so. 

8752.  So  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are 
parties  to  that  sort  of  fishing? — Oh,  no;  they  won’t 
supply  that  class  of  net.  They  will  supply  mackerel 
nets. 

8753.  So  that  it  seems  that  the  Board  is  doing  that 
work  at  present? — That  is  mackerel  nets.  We  don’t 
object  to  their  doing  that,  but  that  is  for  mackerel 
drifters  outside.  But  a good  many  people  are  com- 
plaining of  the  presence  of  trawlers  inside  in  the  bay. 
Their  season,  some  people  say,  ought  to  be  limited, 
but  they  are  in  the  bay  for  three  or  four  months. 

8754.  And  they  contribute  nothing  while  they  con- 
tinue to  take  the  fish? — Well,  they  are  disturbing  the 
fish — I can’t  say  whether  they  take  them  or  not. 

8755.  The  trawlers  are  also  provided  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board? — They  come  from  far  parts. 

Mr.  Oreen. 

8756.  Most  of  them  come  from  Dingle? — Yes.  1 
should  like  to  say  about  the  tenant  purchasers  who 
have  purchased  fishing  rights,  that  I had  a stretch  of 
the  river  some  years  ago  from  Mr.  D.  C.  O’Connell. 
He  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  gave  them  the  fishing 
rights,  and  when  they  got  the  fishing  rights  I 
attempted  to  settle  with  them  and  they  could  not 
agree  as  to  terms.  One  said  “ I have  better  land  than 
you,”  and  another  said  “ I have  a better  salmon  pool,” 
and  the  result  has  been  that  last  year  and  this  year 
that  fishing  has  been  absolutely  useless.  No  one  has 
derived  a penny  from  it.  If  the  fishing  could  possibly 
be  consolidated,  and  a fund  established  and  the  money 
paid  to  whoever  was  in  charge  of  the  estate,  and  then 
divided  up,  it  would  be  much  better  than  to  have  the 
fishing  as  it  is  at  present,  derelict.  I have  settled 
with  two  of  the  men,  but  the  other  ten  I can’t  come 
to  terms  with,  and  I have  tried  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8757.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  it,  because  a man 
with  a small  frontage  and  a good  pool  demands  a good 
deal?  Yes,  and  then  there  is  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  fishing,  and  they  expect  perhaps 
•£50  for  what  £3  had  been  paid  previously.  I don’t 
say  that  they  expected  .£50  in  this  case,  but  they  have 
had  nothing  last  year  and  they  have  had  nothing  this 
year. 


Dr.  Maliaffy. 

8758.  And  doesn’t  that  tend  to  meud  them? 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8759.  Do  you  suggest  that  in  your  hatchery  they 
should  hatch  rather  sea  trout  than  salmon? — Yes;  the 
bulk  of  the  number  of  fish  caught  by  visitors  coining 
to  Waterville  are  sea  trout. 

8760.  How  many  sea  trout  would  you  catch?— I have 
kept  a record  of  the  number  of  sea  trout  coming  to  my 
•‘otel  for  six  years,  and  our  visitors’  average  is  from 
2,500  to  2,800  per  annum. 

Fish  caught? — Yes,  sea  trout,  caught  with  rod 
and  line.  That  is  a positive  fact,  as  I can  prove.  So 
I estimate  from  the  lake  and  its  tributaries  and  the 
Inny  nearly  7,000  sea  trout  in  an  ordinary  year. 

87n62-  How  many  salmon  arc  caught  in  the  same 
way?— Well,  we  have  had,  last  year,  38  brought  in. 
I can  furnish  the  figures  for  the  last  six  years  any 
time  this  afternoon.  I have  an  accurate  account  of 
the  fish  and  of  everyone  that  caught  them. 

8763.  And  what  are  the  relative  numbers  of  salmon 
ova  and  sea  trout  ova  hatched?— I couldn't  exactly 
state.  Mr.  Green  would  probably  know  more  about 
that.  Ihe  sea  trout  ova  were  very  few  last  year. 


8764.  Are  there  not  special  difficulties  in  getting  spawn 

for  sea  trout?— I don’t  think  so.  They  had  a net  that 
was  not  made  for  the  purpose.  They  tried  for  them, 
no  : usc<*  a wrong  n«t,  and  one  Occasion  they  got 

38  of  them  on  one  river. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8765.  I did  not  quite  understand  what  you  said  about 

this  question  of  the  mackerel  nets  taking  sea  trout? I 

think  they  should  have  to  pay  a licence  when  these 
mackerel  boats  are  caught  with  sea  trout  on  board  of 
them,  or  that  the  sea  trout  should  be  taken  from  them 
and  sold,  and  the  money  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  district  in  which  they  were  taken.  At  present  they 
arc  making  a profit  out  of  them;  not  very  much  as  a 
rule,  but  they  are  spoiling  our  fishing. 

8766.  Do  you  think  they  are  fishing  bona  fide  for 

mackerel,  and  they  can’t  help  catching  the  sea  trout? 

They  can’t  help  catching  them,  but  I don’t  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  them  without  paying  some 
licence. i * * * *  & 

8767.  Do  you  think  they  would  catch  as  much  sea 
trout  as  would  repay  them  for  the  amount  of  the 
licence?  We  i,  I have  had  it  from  people  on  the  spot 
in  Valeutia  that  they  are  often  seen  with  five  dozen 
sea  trout  in  the  hold. 

8768.  Isn’t  that  a small  amount  of  sea  trout? — 
there  are  as  many  as  200  boats  fishing  together  in  the 
same  time,  and,  if  you  find  60  in  one  hold,  you  would 
not  be  long  making  up  the  number  of  7,000. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8769.  You  live  in  this  neighbourhood? — Yes, 

8770.  Are  you  a proprietor?— No.  I am  superinten- 
dent of  the  hatchery  here.  I have  charge  of  the  weir 
of  Mrs.  Butler. 

8771.  Would  you  tell  us  about  the  hatchery,  how  has 
it  got  on  since  you  started?— Well,  last  year,  or  last 
season,  we  had  a considerable  increase  of  ova.  We 
turned  out  something  like  600,000  salmon  fry  and 
about  20,000  white  trout  fry. 

8772.  And,  of  course,  you  are  unable  to  say  what 

success  you  have  had  as  yet?— Well,  as  far  as  we  have 
gone,  to  the  present  time,  we  consider  that  it  has  got 
on  fairly  well.  6 

i YT  ]\av,e  heard  the  suggestion  that  the 

hatchery  should  be  more  devoted  to  the  white  trout 

than  to  the  salmon.  What  do  you  think  of  that?— 
well,  1 would  suggest  that  it  should  be  devoted  nearly 
™ ProPortlons  to  both  salmon  and  trout. 

? • An“  y°,u  haye  heard  the  evidence  about  the 

P°'s,°^‘ng  ,of  hsh  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Have  you 

anything  to  add  to  that? — I have  nothing  to  add  to 


Mr.  William  F.  Sheil,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8775.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make?— A sug- 
gestion  as  regards  the  netting  in  the  bay.  I wouid 
suggest  that  the  licence  should  be  increased. 

8776.  You  think  they  could  well  bear  it?— I believe 
the.'L“0Uld-  d'lley  have  had  a very  good  year  this  year. 

877i.  Any  other  suggestion  ?— The  trout,  once  they 
arc  caught  in  the  nets,  cannot  live.  I don’t  say  they 
catch  them  intentionally,  but  they  get  them 

8778.  They  get  them?— Yes. 

8779  And  what  do  you  say  about  that?— I would 
suggest  that  they  should  keep  out  a certain  limit  from 
the  shore. 

8780.  How  far? — Three  miles,  I would  say. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8781.  And  what  would  they  do  with  the  mackerel 
inside  three  miles?— Well,  I expect  that  they  don’t 
get  such  a quantity  of  them  inside  that  line. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8782.  Are  those  trawlers  local  boats,  or  do  they  come 
from  a distance? — Well,  they  come  from  a distance, 
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15 th  September,  1911.]  Mu.  William  F.  Sheil — continued. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued, 
some  from  Arklow  and  some  from  Dingle.  These  are 
boats  that  use  four  men,  and,  as  regards  the  damage 
they  do,  I would  not  say  it  would  be  much. 

8783.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? — I 
would  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  the  purchasing  of  sal- 
mon the  people  who  purchase  salmon  should  be  licensed 
or  registered,  because  there  is  certainly  a large  number 
of  fish  being  sold  that  has  been  poached — sold  locally, 
from  house  to  house. 

8784.  Any  ordinary  shopkeeper,  you  think? — Any 
ordinary  shopkeeper,  or  any  person. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8785.  You  would  like  them  to  have  a game  dealer’s 
licence? — I would  like  a game  dealer’s  licence,  two  or 
three  pounds,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8786.  And  that  the  amount  of  the  licence  should  go 
to  the  local  funds? — Yes,  I suggest  that. 

8787.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  suggest? 
— As  regards  the  protection  of  the  river,  as  our  in- 
spector has  already  informed  you,  we  could  increase 
the  number  of  bailiffs  with  advantage  if  we  had  the 
necessary  funds. 

8788.  Or  would  you  get  the  police? — Oh,  yes,  if  we 
could  get  the  police  that  would  be  much  better. 

8789.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  you? — No. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8790.  We  haven't  heard  anything  about  the  weir. 
You  manage  a weir  also.  Is  that  a fishing  weir? — 
Yes,  sir. 

8791.  Can  you  describe  it  to  me? — Well,  the  fish,  of 
course,  go  into  the  weir. 

8792.  Is  it  a fishing  weir  with  a killing  hatch? — Yes, 
the  fish  come  into  the  weir,  and,  of  course,  they  can’t 
get  out  of  it  then.  I could  hardly  describe  it. 

8793.  Is  it  built? — Yes. 


[Waterville. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

8794.  With  an  opening  in  it? — Yes,  and  it  is  a 

regular  V shape,  and  the  fish  come  in  between,  and, 
of  course,  once  they  go  in  the  water  prevents  them 
from  going  out,  and 

8795.  Is  that  open  the  whole  season  ? — No ; from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  15th  of  July. 

8796.  Where  is  it  situated? — Waterville,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

8797.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Waterville? — Yes; 
about  60  yards  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  sea. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8798.  It  is  very  valuable.  On  the  1st  of  January 
do  you  get  many  fish,  now? — Well,  at  times.  Some 
years,  of  course,  it  is  better  than  others. 

8799.  How  many  would  you  get  in  the  month  oi. 
January  on  an  average? — Perhaps  we  might  get  100. 

8800.  And  the  price  is  very  high  then? — Well,  the- 
prices  are  not  so  high,  on  account  of  the  foreign 
stuff  coming  in  from  Norway  and  those  places. , 

8801.  How  much  a pound  would  the  price  be? — It 
averages  from  4s.  to  start,  or  4s.  6d.  a pound  at  the 
start,  and  then  of  course  it  drops. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

8802.  Is  there  a gap  in  the  weir? — There  is  no  gap. 

8803.  I thought  that  was  a necessity? — No;  the 
arrangements  are  from  noon  on  Monday  to  midnight 
on  Friday  the  weir  is  fished,  and  then  from  midnight 
on  Friday,  to  noon  on  Monday  it  is  closed  down,  or, 
at  least,  it  is  closed  up,  and  the  fish  can  pass  through. 

8804.  An  extra  day  in  the  weekly  close  time.  And 
is  that  a legal  arrangement? — I believe  it  is,  for  cen- 
turies, at  least,  that  is,  long  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8805.  It  is  recognised  by  the  Fishery  Board? — Yes, 


Mr.  Cornelius  O’Shea,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8806.  What  are  you? — A fisherman. 

8807.  Working  in  the  open  sea? — Yes. 

8808.  Are  you  one  of  those  men  that  work  the  seine 
nets? — Yes,  sir. 

8809.  Is  the  fish  getting  better  or  worse? — No,  it  is 
failing. 

8810.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failing? — To 
poaching  and  neglect  of  protection,  poaching  in  the 
fresh  water  in  the  spawning  grounds. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

8811.  Not  to  too  many  nets? — Not  at  all  to  too 
many  nets,  but  to  poaching. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8812.  A suggestion  has  been,  made  to  us  about  pro- 
tection and  protection  depends  on  money.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  licences  should  be  raised,  that 
your  licence  of  £3  in  the  bay  should  be  raised  to  £4. 
Do  you  think  they  would  mind  that  if  they  got  addi- 
tional protection? — Oh,  of  course  not,  if  the  fishing 
was  improved. 

8813.  The  men  would  understand  that" — Yes. 

8814.  And  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  pay? — 
Oh,  of  courso  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  and  the 
fishing  doesn’t  pay  at  all. 

8815.  Do  you  do  anything  else  but  fish? — Generally 
fishing. 

8816.  Have  you  any  other  employment? — I have 
our  mackerel  fishing. 

8817.  What  amount  of  your  time? — Oh,  always  en- 
gaged at  fishing. 

8818.  And  during  a certain  time  you  come  in  for 
the  salmon  fishing? — Yes. 

88.19.  But  mackerel  fishing  is  really  the  thing  that 
keeps  you  going? — Yes. 

S820.  Now,  when  you  are  fishing  for  mackerel  do 
you  catch  many  white  trout? — Well,  yes,  in  the  spring- 
time of  the  year,  any  amount  of  them. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8321.  You  couldn’t  help  it? — No.  I believe  myself 
that  it  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  destruction  of 
the  fish. 

8822.  Netting  in  the  spring  time  of  the  year? — Oh, 
yes,  we  bring  them  in.  Of  course  we  can’t  help  them. 
We  do  away  with  them  the  best  way  we  can. 

8823.  Do  you  get  much  for  those  white  trout? — 
Well,  just  as'  much  as  we  can. 

8824.  But  how  much  is  that? — Well,  to  sell  them  at 
6d.  each  and  sometimes  3d.  and  4d. ; sometimes  Is., 
according  to  size,  we  ask. 

8825.  And  you  get  a good  deal  out  of  them? — Yes, 
and  sometimes  we  have  60  and  100  caught  in  the  nets, 
sometimes  one  or  two. 

8826.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  paying  a 
small  sum  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  fish 
that  'you  catch? — Well,  I don’t  know.  They  wouldn’t 
pay  that.  There  is  a big  fishing  fleet  on  the  coast  in 
the  springtime  fishing  for  mackerel,  and  each  boat’s 
nets  are  two  and  three  miles  long. 

8827.  They  are  trawlers? — No,  they  are  not  trawlers 
at  all.  I mean  the  mackerel  drift  nets  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  fishing  for  mackerel. 

8828.  I think  yon  don’t  tali©  any  salmon? — We 
might,  a very  odd  one,  a salmon  by  chance  twisted  in 
it,  but  very  seldom. 

8829.  You  say  the  fishing  is  getting  worse?— Worse. 

8830.  You,  as  a practical  man,  have  been  thinking 
over  this.  Is  there  anything  that  you  can  suggest  to 
us  that  would  assist  the  fishing  generally? — Well , I 
know,  that  there  is,  where  I am  fishing,  if  the  river 
was  protected  in  the  close  season.  Some  of  them  get 
caught  by  the  mackerel  nets  and  more  of  them  escape, 
but  when  the  fish  go  to  spawn  in  our  river  there  is 
scarcely  any  chance  for  them. 

Mr.  Gwyim. 

8831.  What  river  is  that?— The  river  Firtha.  Of 
course  there  is  a bailiff  there,  but  he  has  only  a couple 
of  pounds,  and  it  isn’t  worth  his  while  to  go  for  that, 
and  the  only  protection  here  is  the  police. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


15 th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  Cornelius  O’Shea — continued. 


[Waterville. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

8832.  What  can  be  done  if  you  find  that  the  feeling 
of  the  people  is  in  favour  of  the  poachers  and  when 

• you  find  the  people  along  the  banks  are  afraid  to 
interfere  with  them? — Well,  we  will  have  to  let  the 
fish  off  there  altogether  if  it  isn’t  protected.  The 
way  we  suggest  is  that  if  there  was  a portion  of  the 
river  barred  right  across  the  short  river  the  fish 
couldn’t  scatter  too  much  over  this  long  river  if  there 
was  a grating  on  that,  and  they  would  stop  there 
during  the  spawning  season,  two  or  three  months,  and 
then  after  all  were  thoroughly  protected  during  those 
they  would  spawn.  That  would  give  them  a good 
chance  of  spawning,  and  you  could  take  the  grating 
away  during  the  six  months  of  summer  if  you  liked. 

8833.  And  once  they  go  up  they  never  come  down? — 
Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

S834.  Don’t  you  know  that  if  you  meddle  with  the 
1 habits  of  fish  or  any  other  thing  you  may  spoil  the 
whole  game.  It  is  natural  for  the  fish  to  go  up,  and 
then  if  you  stopped  them  you  might  do  more  harm 
than  good? — Yes,  but  it  is  a long  distance. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

8835.  You  would  like  to  see  it  tried  at  all  events? — 
Yes,  to  have  it  experimented. 

8830.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions? — No,  except 
to  get  more  bailiffs.  The  way  we  suggested  is  if  there 
were  blocks  of  concrete  or  something  put  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  those  blocks  would  stop  them  from  netting 
and  dragging  these  pools  for  the  black  fish. 

8837.  Blocks  of  concrete? — Yes,  something  staked 
in  the  centre  of  these  pools. 

8838.  Iron  stakes? — Yes.  I think  that  would  be  a 
good  idea.  Some  of  them  have  purse  nets  and  they 
go  at  the  end  of  the  pool  and  put  this  net  across 
there ; they  then  go  to  the  top  of  the  pool  and  drive 
the  fish  down  with  spears  and  stones. 

8839.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  suggest? — 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

8840.  In  the  west  of  Ireland  there  is  a place  where 
the  men  salmon-fishing  in  the  sea  like  yourself  found 
that  the  fish  were  being  destroyed  in  the  spawning 
water,  and  what  they  did  there  was  this.  They  offered 
to  act  as  bailiffs  themselves  and  they  got  a compensa- 
tion for  it.  Would  your  men  be  willing  to  try  their 
hand  at  that? — Well,  I couldn’t  afford  to  give  my 
time  unless  I was  properly  paid,  and  I live  too  far 
away  from  the  spawning-grounds. 

8841.  How  far? — About  five  miles. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8842.  I think  you  are  hardy  enough?— I think  I 
am,  if  I were  near  enough  to  the  poachers. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

8843.  You  think  only  a Connaughtman  would  do  the 
like  of  that? — Oh,  it  would  be  hard  enough  to  do  the 
like  of  that. 

8844.  You  say  there  is  only  one  bailiff  on  it,  and  the 
spawning  bailiffs  living  up  in  the  mountains  them- 
selves would  be  afraid  to  interfere  with  poachers,  but 
you,  men  that  arc  living  down  by  the  sea,  would  not 
mind  doing  that? — If  they  were  not  well  paid  they 
would  not  fall  out  with  their  neighbours  for  two 
pounds,  but  if  they  got  anything  that  was  worth 
while  they  would. 

8845.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  By  try- 
ing to  enlist  sea  net  men  as  bailiffs  for  the  close  season 
months,  or  some  of  them? — I know  very  well  there 
would  be  no  people  more  interested  to  protect,  but  it 
would  not  pay  them.  It  wouldn’t  pay  for  me  to  leave 
altogether. 

8846.  How  much  would  it  take  to  pay  the  men  for 
three  months? — It  would  want  about  £15  for  three 
months. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

S847.  They  would  make  a profit  out  of  the  better 
not  fishing  in  the  long  run.  They  would  catch  more 
fish? — Oh,  yes,  they  would  catch  more  than  mackerel 
fishing,  because  some  weeks  with  mackerel  you  would 
get  nothing,  and  other  weeks  £5  or  £6  or  £7  or  £8  a 
man  sometimes. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8848.  It  is  by  crews  and  companies  you  fish? — No; 
we  have  a licensed  net  between  ourselves,  the  four  of 
us. 

8849.  Four  of  you? — Yes. 

8850.  A seine  net? — Yes. 

8851.  And  you  pay  the  licence,  amongst  you  for  the 
seine  net;  but  if  the  company  were  left  to  watch  the 
water  and  the  payment  was  made  to  the  four  of  you, 
couldn’t  you  divide  it  among  yourselves? — Oh,  quite 
so ; we  could ; and  the  fishing  has  been  so  bad ; and 
very  few  of  them  just  taking  an  interest  in  it  at  all 
at  present. 

8852.  They  are  completely  disgusted  with  it? — There 
were  six  licences  at  one  time  and  now  there  are  only 
two,  and  if  the  salmon  fishing  does  not  improve  there 
will  be  none  next  year. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8S53.  And  they  will  do  it  all  without  a licence? — 1 
suppose  they  will  leave  it  all  for  poachers  and  no 
licence.  I have  a suggestion.  In  the  spawning  season 
if  the  river  was  barred  across  they  could  net  a portion 
of  the  salmon  and  they  could  bring  them  to  the 
hatchery  at  Waterville.  “ They  could  be  protected  in 
some  way  in  the  pools  of  the  river  or  else  they  could 
be  scattered  in  a long  distance  of  the  river  and  it  would 
be  worth  while  protecting  them  in  that  way,  and  if  a 
portion  was  also  netted  and  brought  to  the  hatchery 
the  fry  could  be  distributed  in  the  river  afterwards. 


Mr.  Denis  Curran,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

8854.  Are  you  a fisherman? — No,  sir,  I am  not. 

8855.  \\hat  arc  you? — One  of  the  tenant  purchasers 
1 am  a farmer.  I live  in  the  midst  of  the  poachin 
business. 

8856.  And  when  you  bought  your  land  whose  tenan 
were  you? — Bernard  Morrogh  of  Killarnoy. 

M'  And  whcV.  did  y°u  buy.  was  it  under  thh  Ac 
S °f  thTher  Acts ? Two  and  a-half  years  age 
time?— Yes^  s'^  J°U  gGt  t le  fishing  rights  for  the  firs 
8859  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  length  of  you 
Iaa"dst,afc  ab"tS  °n  th°  livcr?— 16  is  ouly  about  lOi 

^60°  Is  there  a good  pool  there ?— There  is,  at  om 
point  of  it. 

8861.  How  do  you  use  the  fishing,  do  you  use  i 

jor»”  r1  ,h  * »“<*  «TS.‘ 

:< n y body"?— No°U  Dever  tll0,lght  of  letting  it  tc 


Mr.  Justice  Boss — continued. 

8863.  And  you  have  never  got  an  offer  for  it? — No, 
sir. 

8864.  From  the  hotels  ? — No ; nor  any  of  the  other 
tenants. 

8865.  There  is  no  tenant  taking  any  interest  in  it? — 
No,  sir. 

8860.  The  tenants  that  are  living  about  you?- — Yes, 

8867.  How  much  of  the  river  frontage  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenants? — About  three  and  a-half  miles. 

8868.  Is  that  on  both  sides? — Yes,  on  both  sides. 

8869.  Is  none  of  that  let  at  all? — No,  sir. 

8870.  To  anglers  or  anybody? — No,  sir. 

8871.  Is  it  netted  by  anybody? — Yes,  there  are  nets 


Mr.  Green. 

8872.  What  river  is  it? — The  Firtha. 

8873.  At  Caliirciveon? — Beyond  Cahireiveon . 
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15  th  September,  191Ii] 


Mil.  Denis  Curran — continued. 


[Watekville. 


Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

8874.  I believe  there  is  very  considerable  poaching 
there ? — There  certainly  is,  I think. 

8875.  Is  the  river  destroyed? — Almost. 

8876.  Is  it  poisoned? — No,  sir.  I never  hear  of  it 
being  poisoned. 

8877.  All  the  poaching  is  done  with  nets? — Yes, 
nets  and  spears. 

8878.  Would  there  bo  any  chance  of  gettiug  the 
tenants  to  combine  amongst  themselves  to  put  that 
down? — There  ought  to  be. 

8879.  But  thoy  haven’t  realised  yet  that  it  is  a very 
valuable  thing  that  they  are  destroying? — No,  they 
have  not.  I know  two-thirds  of  them  and  more  would 
be  well  pleased  if  they  got  anything  for  the  saving  of 
the  fishery — if  it  was  in  the  hands,  for  instance,  of 
the  Board  of  Fisheries. 

8880.  Do  you  think  the  majority  would  be  in  favour 
of  saving  the  fishery  if  they  could"? — I know  they 
would.  I am  sure  of  it. 

8881.  Do  you  know  whether  in  any  instance  the 
young  men,  the  sons  of  the  farmers  themselves,  poach? 
—Yes. 

8882.  Are  there  any  poachers  that  come  from  a 
distance? — No. 

8883.  All  the  poaching  is  done  locally? — It  is. 


Dr.  Maliaffy. 

8884.  Do  any  of  them  come  out  of  the  town  of 
Cahirciveen  and  poach? — Witness — And  go  up  to  poach 
on  it? 

8885.  Yes? — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8886.  And  supposing  that  the  fishing  was  taken  up 
for  the  three  miles,  and  a substantial  amount  got  for 
it,  there  would  then  probably  be  a great  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  proportion  should  be  given  to  each  man. 
A man,  for  instance,  with  a small  frontage  and  good 
pool  would  claim  a great  deal? — Yes. 

8887.  And  a man  with  a long  river  frontage  would 
say  “ I have  a frontage  five  times  as  long  as  you  ”? — I 
understand. 

8888.  Do  you  know  how  the  money  would  be  dis- 
tributed?— I think  if  a surveyor  went  on  it. 

8889.  Some  man  of  intelligence.  You  think  yourself 
they  would  agree  to  that? — Yes.  They  are  the  most 
valuable  pools  we  have  in  this  whole  district. 

8890.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  fish  in  this  river? — I do,  sir. 

8891.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  21  or  22  years 
ago.  I must  admit  that  I was  poaching  myself  when 
I was  a young  lad,  and  there  was  a great  number  of 
fish.  There  is  now  the  greatest  change,  and  it  is 
poached  regularly;  and  I fancy  there  is  not  a better 
bit  of  a river  in  Ireland,  if  it  got  any  chance. 

8892.  This  is  a very  interesting  fishing,  Mr.  Curran? 

8893.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  that  we  can 
consider,  for  improving  it  and  doing  something  for  it — 
have  you  anything  in  your  mind? — What  I have  in  my 
mind  that  I would  suggest  is  that  a grating  might 
be  put  below  them  about  four  miles,  leaving  two 
miles  behind  of  the  spawning,  because  there  most  of 
them  spawn.  There  is  a bridge  goes  over  and  then 
there  is  a branch  of  the  public  road  leading  across  this, 
and  a patrol  of  police  would  be  quite  enough  to  stop 
poaching. 

8894.  How  many  do  you  think?  Witness. — Of 

police? 

8895.  Yes? — I am  mostly  certain  that  if  there  were 
two  police  a few  nights  in  the  week  or  any  man  in 
charge  of  it  they  would  stop  it.  And  then  the  grating. 
The  river  from  that  up  branches.  It  has  a lot  of 
branches,  and  some  of  the  fish  go  up  them. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8896.  If  those  people  poach  as  much  as  they  like, 
why  do  they  take  the  fish  out  of  season — can’t  they 
get  good  fish  in  season? — They  don’t  mind  mucli. 
They  don’t  realise  it.  They  take  the  salmon  as  they 
come.  They  take  them  into  the  town  and  get  6d.  or  7d. 
a pound  for  them. 

8897.  For  the  spent  fish? — Yes,  for  the  spent  fish. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

8898.  You  think  12  out  of  18  of  your  people  there 
would  like  to  see  preservation? — I am  sure  of  it,  even 
young  and  old. 

8899.  What  about  the  other  third — what  do  they 
want,  do  those  fellows  want  to  poach? — What  I meant 
is  that  there  arc  a few  whose  sons  are  poaching,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop  them  unless  steps 
in  the  way  of  protection  were  taken. 

8900.  They  all  see  the  advantage  of  the  fishery,  and 
want  to  have  the  thing  preserved,  and  yet  will  not  take 
steps  to  persuade  their  neighbours? — Well,  the  whole 
of  the  farmers  would  be  anxious,  I know,  to  preserve. 

I am  sure  the  whole  of  the  farmers  would. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8901.  You  remember  the  river  when  you  were  young? 
— Yes. 

8902.  Was  there  as  much  poaching  on  it  then  as 
there  is  now? — They  were  not  so  well  up  in  poaching 
as  they  are  at  present.  There  were  only  the  spear 
and  torch  then. 

8903.  That  was  all  you  used  yourself? — Yes,  the 
spear  and  torch,  and  now  they  have  more  plans  and 
more  ways  for  the  taking  out  of  the  fish. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8904.  And  they  didn’t  poison? — No,  sir,  I never 
heard  that  it  was  poisoned 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8905.  Do  you  think  •'that  when  you  were  young — 
that  was  in  the  time  when  you  hadn’t  a rent  fixed,  I 
suppose? — Yes. 

8906.  When  you  got  a rent  fixed  that  put  it  out  of 
your  mind? — It  did,  and  I stopped  poaching. 

8907.  If  you  were  caught  poaching  when  you  were 
young  you  would  be  convicted? — No,  no,  sir.  My 
landlord  would  do  me  a little  influence  if  he  could 
to  get  me  out  of  the  fine. 

8908.  In  parts  of  Ireland  they  say  there  is  more 
poaching  now,  because  in  former  times  if  a man  was 
caught  poaching  he  would  be  liable  to  be  evicted,  and 
that  stopped  the  poaching  more  than  a fins? — That  was 
not  the  ease  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Green. 

8909.  Poaching  on  that  river  seems  to  have  increased 
about  the  same  time  as  the  railway  was  opened  into 
Cahirciveen? — That  is  quite  the  same  time. 

8910.  And  the  facilities  for  sending  the  fish  away  I 
suppose  had  something  to  say  to  it? — Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8911.  They  got  a better  price? — Yes,  they  sent  it 
away  by  the  train. 

8912.  I suppose  you  are  all  Catholics,  are  you  not? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Boss. 

8913.  And  do  the  clergy  ever  point  out  to  the  people 
the  great  mischief  that  is  caused  by  this  poaching? — 
Well,  I don’t  remember,  but  I know'  we  have  a curate 
at  present  vdio  is  a great  angler,  and  I was  speaking  to 
him  on  a couple  of  occasions,  and  he  was  wild  over 
the  poaching. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8914.  Are  those  tenants  that  you  are  talking  about 
rich  men,  those  tenants  that  have  the  farms? — No, 
they  are  all  poor  men. 

8915.  If  they  arc  able  to  get  a pound  a-picce  out  of 
letting  the  river,  would  that  bo  some  consideration  to 
them?  Witness. — A pound  a year? 

S916.  A pound  a year  for  each  man  that  wras  on  it — 
would  that  be  any  consideration  to  them? — I think 
they  would  be  very  well  pleased  with  that. 

8917.  They  are  not  so  rich  that  thoy  wouldn't  value 
a pound  one  way  or  other? — I think  they  would  be 
very  well  pleased  if  they  could  get  a pound  each. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8918.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curran.  Personally  I have 
found  your  evidence  very  interesting. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE: 


15th  Septeihber,  1911.]  Mu.  Patrioic  Connell,  examined. 


[ Water  ville. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8919.  Are  you  a farmer  or  fisherman? — No,  sir,  I 
am  only  a tenaut-purehaser. 

8920.  On  what  river  do  you  live? — The  river  Inny, 
down  at  Killeenleigli. 

8921.  What  size  is  your  river  frontage? — It  has  a 
very  fair  frontage  next  the  river  Inny,  and  the 
Kealafrehane  river,  flowing  into  the  Inny. 

8922.  Who  was  the  landlord  from  whom  you  pur- 
chased?— Rowland  Ponsonby  Blennerhassett.  . 

8923.  How  long  is  it  since  you  purchased? — 1908. 

8924.  And  did  you  get  the  fishing  rights  along  with 
your  farm? — I did,  sir. 

8925.  What  use  do  you  make  of  your  fishing  rights? 
— Make  no  use  of  it,  only  just  the  same  as  before  we 
had  it  purchased  at  all. 

8926.  Why — are  there  not  plenty  of  fish  in  the  river? 
— There  is,  but  how  can  we  fish  them  without  a licence, 
and  how  can  we  get  a licence? 

8927.  Can  you  not  let  it  to  somebody? — I can,  or 
some  other  way  perhaps. 

8928.  Have  you  got  any  offer  for  your  fishing? — No, 
there  was  no  offer  for  that. 

8929.  No  offer  from  a hotel  keeper? — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8930.  Wiry  could  you  not  get  a licence?— I applied 
for  a licence  and  I couldn’t  get  it. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 


8941.  And  do  nothing.  That  is  foolish  business. 
You  have  got  a valuable  thing  there,  and  you  will  not 
take  the  value  of  it  or  use  it  yourself.  Have  you 
thought  what  is  to  be  done? — We  would  have  got  our 
lands  for  less  only  for  getting  tho  rights  of  fishing.  Wo 
would  have  got  it  for  less  if  we  had  left  the  fishing 
to  the  landlord. 


8942.  Before  you  agreed  to  buy  you  hadn’t  leave  to 
fish?  Just  indeed,  but  we  hope  to  have  somethin" 
later  on  out  of  it. 

8943.  Now  that  you  have  it  you  say  that  you  arc 
making  nothing  out  of  it.  Can  you  not  meet  together 
and  talk  over  it  as  sensible  men,  and  see  whether  you 
can  combine  to  let  it  to  somebody.  There  is  no  care 
or  preservation  of  it,  and  why  don’t  you  start  a meetin" 
of  your  friends  along  the  river  to  consider  it?— We 
would  be  willing  to  give  any  help  wo  possibly  could 
to  preserve  the  river  by  having  some  compensation 
ourselves  out  of  our  rights. 


8944.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  get  some  compensation 
out  of  your  rights.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  instal- 
ment at  present? — 416  4s.  yearly. 

8945.  And  supposing  that  a man  of  your  size  could 
make  a pound  a year  out  of  the  fishing  on  the  river 
by  combining  together,  wouldn’t  that  be  an  object  to 
you?  A pound  a year  would  be  a very  trifling  thing 
for  the  fishing  of  that  river. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8931.  You  wanted  a net  licence? — Yes,  sir. 

8932.  That  is  what  you  wanted? — Yes,'  sir. 

8933.  I am  glad  that  they  refused  that  to  you? — Oh, 

they  did,  not  to  me,  but 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8934.  Do  you  fish  it  in  any  other  way  now? — No 
other  way  in  the  world,  and  the  fishing  is  going  waste. 

8935.  Are  there  many  of  your  neighbours  along- 
side of  you  that  have  purchased? — There  are  a good 
many  on  a long  tract  of  the  river.  All  the  tenants  of 
Blennerhassett  have  pm-chased. 

8936.  Is  that  on  one  side? — I have  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

8937.  And  are  all  your  neighbours,  so  far  as  you 
know,  in  the  same  position  as  you  are  yourself,  that 

is,  they  have  not  used  the  fishing  at  all? — About  the 
same  way.  They  have  no  use  of  it. 

8938.  And  have  they  let  it  to  anybody? — They  would 
if  they  could,  but  there  are  people  coming  and  fishing 

it,  and  strangers  and  rich  people,  and  we  drive  them 
away,  ar*d  still  we  are  not  getting  any  compensation. 

8939.  Rich  people  coming  to  fish? — English  people, 

with  motor  cars,  and 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

8940.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  dog  in  the  manger? 
You  drive  them  away  and  you  get  nothing?— I get 
nothing. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8946.  But  you  are  getting  nothing  now? — But  if  we 
ft*2  fl0^  W6  ma^  ^erea^er-  A pound  a year  is  nothing 

that*47'  ^°W  muck  wou^  y°u  expect? — I couldn’t  say 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8948.  I say  quite  openly  you  have  got  your  eye  on 
the  net?— I am  not  thinking  of  anything  at  all,  but 
we  thought  as  we  got  the  right  of  fishing  we  would 
have  facilities  for  fishing,  and  then,  as  we  didn’t,  wc 
gave  it  over. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8949.  If  you  had  a net  and  trawled  the  river  in  front 
of  your  own  farm  you  would  kill  all  the  fish  in  a couple 
of  years,  and  you  wouldn’t  have  any  more  fish?— Well, 
as  we  didn’t  get  it,  we  are  out  of  it. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

8950.  How  many  tenants  on  the  property  would  there 
b®?-Oh,  there  are  four  tenants  on  that  townland,  and 
three  on  the  next,  and  so  on  all  along.  There  arc 
different  townlands  all  along  the  river. 

8951.  Would  there  be  as  many  as  20  or  30? I 

think  there  would  be,  and  more. 


Mr.  John  Sullivan,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8952.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes,  sir. 

8953.  What  river  do  you  live  beside? — I am  a bailil 

8954.  How  long  have  you  been  a bailiff?— Since  la 
July.  _ 

8955.  What  river  do  you  work  on? — I am  workir 
down  the  river. 

8956.  Have  you  caught  any  poachers? — No,  sir. 
,®957;  Did  you  ever  see  any?— No,  sir.  Oh,  yes,  si 
Often  I did,  but  not  since  I am  a bailiff. 

8958.  You  saw  them  before? — Yes. 

8959.  And  since  you  became  a bailiff  has  your  pn 
scnce  frightened  them  away?— Yes,  sir. 

8960.  Now,  do  you  think  if  there  were  many  moi 
valiant  men  like  you  the  fish  would  be  well  protected  ?- 
1 don  t know.  I think  it  is  very  hard  to  get  then 
anyway. 

8961.  How  much  ground  have  you  to  go  over?— U 
to  a couple  of  miles,  sir. 

8962.  Has  there  been  any  poisoning  on  that  part  c 

tUe  river  since  you  were  there?— No,  sir,  but  they  d 
be  netting.  J 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8963.  Who  has  been  netting  it?— Oh,  I don’t  know, 
sir;  I couldn’t  tell. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8964.  You  were  never  a bailiff  before? — I was,  sir. 

8965.  When  you  were  a young  man?— Yes,  sir. 

8966.  Long  ago?— About  14  or  15  years  ago,  sir. 

8967.  On  tho  same  river?— Yes,  sir.  I think  the 
only  way  would  be,  to  preserve  it,  if  there  was  an 
agreement  made  with  those  that  purchased  their  lands, 
and  they  would  act  together. 


Mr.  Green. 

8968.  What  sort  of  an  agreement? — Oh,  I couldn’t 
tell  what  they  would  be  satisfied  to  get. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8969.  Is  this  on  the  Inny  river?— Oh,  yes,  sir,  the 
Inny  river. 
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15th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  Patrick  Carey,  examined.  [Wateuvii.le. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8970.  What  are  you,  Mr.  Carey? — I am  a tenant 
purchaser. 

8971.  On  what  river  are  you? — The  river  Inny. 

8972.  And  whom  did  you  buy  from? — Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell. 

8973.  Are  you  close  to  the  last  witness? — I am  next 
to  him. 

8974.  And  is  the  fishing  absolutely  unused  there,  as 
he  has  described? — It  is,  sir.. 

8975.  Is  there  any  effort  mnde  among  you,  or  can 
no  effort  be  made  among  you  all  to  combine? — I 
suppose  except  you  put  on  a larger  stock  of  bailiffs 
and  police.  It  is  by  night  it  is  generally  poached. 

8976.  Why  do  you,  a man  of  your  size  and  strength, 
allow  anyone  to  come  and  poach  your  water? — Then; 
would  be  a large  staff  of  poachers,  and  they  come  at 
night. 

8977.  And  they  are  so  many? — Yes. 

8978.  And  do  they  come  masked? — Yes. 

8979.  And  armed? — Yes,  sir. 

8980.  So  it  would  require  the  Constabulary  force  to 
put  them  down? — Yes,  indeed. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

8981.  Do  you  drive  off  visitors  when  they  come  to 
fish  your  place? — No,  sir;  my  part  of  the  fishing  is 
let  to  Mr.  McElligott. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8982.  You  let  your  fishing?— Yes,  sir,  this  year  and 
last  year. 

8983.  How  much  do  you  make  out  of  your  fishing? — 
It  is  not  much.  I think  it  would  be  a good  deal  more 
if  it  was  preserved. 

8984.  But  vou  get  a rent  from  Mr.  McElligott? — 
Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

8985.  And  are  there  any  others  who  have  let  their 
fishing  to  Mr.  McElligott? — I don’t  think  so. 

8986.  Is  there  any  objection  to  say  how  much  you 
get?— There  is  not.  ' He  gave  me  >2  i.Os.,  and  if  it  was 
hotter  preserved  he  would  give  me  more. 

8987.  And  you  have  an  interest  in  having  it  pre- 
served ? — Yes. 

8988.  And  you  would  help  if  you' could? — Yes. 

8989.  But  with  these  men  coming  it  is  impossible? — 
It  is  impossible. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

8990.  Would  you  deal  with  a rough  poacher  if  you 
saw  him  there,  if  he  came  by  himself? — But  there  is 
no  poaching  at  all  by  day.  It  is  only  poached  by 
night,  and  we  don’t  know  who  is  poaching  at  night. 
I suppose  it  is  a lot  of  men. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8991.  Have  you  seen  gangs  of  men  coming  up? — I 
don’t  know  who.  The  poachers  have  purse  nets. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

8992.  Were  there  any  salmon  killed  this  year  on 
your  holding  at  all? — There  is  not  much  fishing  on  the 
river  at  all,  because  the  water  is  very  low. 

Mr.  Green. 

8993.  Did  you  hear  that  witness  Sullivan,  who  spoke 
of  the  difficulty  they  had  in  agreeing  among  themselves 
to  let  the  fishing? 

Mr.  Patrick  Connell. — I know  nothing  at  all  about 
that  man,  sir. 

8994.  But  there  are  some  of  the  tenants  up  there 
who  have  not  yet  agreed  among  themselves  what  they 
will  do  with  the  fishing? — Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Patrick  Hallissey,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

8995.  Are  you  a farmer? — A farmer,  and  I have  the 
fishing  rights. 

8996.  Who  was  your  landlord? — Blennerhassett. 

8997.  What  river?— The  Inny. 

8998.  Have  you  a large  river  frontage?— I have. 

8999.  How  long  is  your  river  frontage? — I think  it  is 
about  80  perches. 

9000.  Is  there  a good  pool  on  it? — Yes,  two  pools. 

9001.  For  salmon  — Yes. 

9002.  Do  you  know  anything  about  fishing  yourself? 
— No,  nothing  at  all,  sir. 

9003.  You  hadn’t  fished  before  you  bought  the  hold- 
ing?— No. 

9004.  And  now  you  have  the  fishing? — I have  the 
fishing. 

9005.  And  what  use  are  you  making  of  that  fishing- 
have  you  let  it  to  anybody ?— Nothing  at  all,  sir. 

9006.  It  is  of  no  use  to  you?— No  use  in  the  world. 
I haven't  got  a halfpenny  from  it. 

9007.  If  that  fishing  was  taken  up  and  made  of  use, 
and  you  got  something  for  it,  would  you  be  very 
pleased? — I would,  I think. 

9008.  And  are  there  many  other  people  like  you 
there? — There  are  11  whose  iands  join  one  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  Mr.  Blennerhassett ’s  property. 

9009.  Do  any  of  those  11  let  their  fishing?— Not  one 
of  them  I know,  and  never  bring  a halfpenny  out  of  it. 

9010.  And  it  is  going  to  loss? — It  is  going  to  loss. 

9011.  And  is  there  continual  poaching? — Oh,  there 
is  poaching  surely  carried  on  about  there. 

9012.  Arc  there  many  good  pools  on  that? — There 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

9013.  And  do  poachers  come  to  this  place? — They 
come  very  often. 

9014.  And  you  are  not  able  among  you  to  get  up  any 
resistance  to  them? — I never  met  any  of  them  to  look 
after  it  at  night. 

9015.  Nobody  looks  after  it? — No. 

9016.  They  come  and  go  as  they  please? — They  come 
from  outside  the  parish. 

9017.  And  nobody  is  ever  prosecuted? — No. 

' 9018.  But  down  there  you  ought  to  have  somebody 
with  pluck  enough  amongst  you  to  prosecute  them — 
wouldn’t  you  know  them? — It  is  by  night. they  mostly 
come,  I think. 

9019.  Surely  they  could  be  recognised? — I think  if 
there  was  protection  enough  they  wovdd. 

9020.  How  far  are  you  away  from  a police  barrack? 
— I am  about  nine  miles.  Waterville  is  the  nearest 
police  barrack. 

9021.  Then  you  are  in  a bad  way.  And  you  have  no 
suggestions  to  make? — No. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9022.  Supposing  you  had  this  fishing  let  for  the 
whole  11  altogether,  supposing  some  man  would  pay 
you  a good  rent  for  it,  would  you  be  able  to  protect  it 
yourselves  then  from  the  poachers? — It  could  not  be 
easy  to  do  it.  It  is  done  by  night. 

9023.  And,  of  course,  you  wouldn’t  be  looking  for 
the  police  to  help  you,  wouldn’t  there  be  enough  of 
you  to  put  them  off  the  water? — They  are  with  nets, 
and  they  cover  every  yard  of  it  by  night,  and  there 
would  be  nobody  to  protect  it  by  night  at  all. 


Mr.  Maurice  Rahilly,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

9024.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes,  sir. 

9025.  What  river  do  you  reside  near? — The  Inny 

9026.  How  far  away  from  the  last  witness,  Mr. 
Hallissey? — I live  about  a mile  beyond  his  place. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

9027.  What  sized  river  frontage  have  you  got?— I 
suppose  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  it  would  be. 

9028.  Are  there  good  pools  on  it? — There  are  three 
good  pools,  sir. 

9029.  Have  you  ever  fished  yourself? — No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

9030.  You  have  never  taken  any  interest  in  the 
fishing? — No,  sir. 

9031.  But  you  know  this  used  to  be  a good  river?— 
I do,  sir. 

9032.  And  would  be  a good  river  if  it  was  properly 
managed? — If  it  was  properly  preserved.  _ 

9033.  And  do- you.  suffer  from  the  poaching? — Oh,  I 
think  every  person  suffers  that  has  his  fishing  rights. 

9034.  And  they  come  on  your  land  and  come  on  the 
pools  with  nets  and  poach  those  pools? — They  do;  sir. 
They,  spear  the  pools  at  night,  and  that,  is  in  the  close 
season. 

9035.  And  you  see  the  men? — I often  did. 

9036.  And  nobody  goes  out  to  interfere? — Only  Mr. 
Sloaiie  and  the  police  are  out  there  during  the  close 
season. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued. 

" 9037.  And  if  they  are  nob  there  you  won’t  protect 
yourselves.?— They  haven’t  the  bailiffs  to  help.-  - 
9038.  Do  you  riot  know  wlfeii  these  gangs  are  coming 
up? — No,  sir.  ■ 

. 9039.  Did  you  .ever  see , them  coming?— No,  the£ 
come' in  disguise.'  '•  ' • - 

9040,  Do  you  see  thpm. going? — Persons  going  to  fish 
‘there  don't  care  about  interfering  ivith  them.  - 


• Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9041.  If  anybody  comes  to  fish  in  the  day  with  a 
rod  do  you  stop  him?-— In  future-,  I will. 

9042. - You  wouldn’t  stop  a. stranger  from  fishing  with 

'a  rod?— Yes,  sir/  • • . • • 


Mr.  James  Shea,  examined. 


Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

9043.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

9044.  Where  is  your  farm? — At  Ivilleenleigh. 

9045.  What  river  is  that  on? — ;On  the  river  Inny, 

about  six  miles  from  here.  

9046.  Are  you  far  away  from  the  other  witnesses? — 
We  are  all  in  the  same  locality. 

9047.  Have  you  considerable  river  frontage? — About 
1,000  yards  or  so. 

9048.  You  bought  from  the  same  landlord? — Yes,  sir. 

9049.  And  got  the  fishing  rights? — Yes,  sir. 

9050.  And  are  there  any  pools  opposite  your  farm? — 
There  are  two  good  pools. 

9051.  And  -have  you  .ever  fished  yourself? — No,  sir, 

9052.  But  you  know  these  are  good  pools? — I know 
that. 

9053.  Are  they  frequented  by  poachers? — Yes,  very 
often. 

9054.  How  many  times  in  the  season  would  poachers 
be  on  those  pools? — Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  tell,  because 
they  are  very  often  poached  without  a light  at  all,  do 
you  understand. 

9055.  Yes,  I do.  And  sometimes  with  lights? — Not 
this  time  of  the  year,  because  this  time  of  the  year, 
sir,  they  don’t  need  any  lights. 

9056.  Do  you  know  where  these  men  come  from? — 
Oh,  it  is  very  hard  to  tell.' 

9057.  Did  you  ever  recognise  any  of  these  men  your- 
self?—No.  Well,  I told  a lie  there  because  often  I 
saw  it  in  the  night  time,  so  if  there  were  poachers  in 
the  day  time  I would  surely  recognise  them  because 
I would  be  round  the  place/ 

9058.  And  you  have  never  prosecuted? — I didn’t,  ' 
because  they  were  never  there  during  the  day. 

9059.  How  many  would  the  whole  population  be  who 
are  interested  in  the  protection  of  their  fishing? — Wit- 
ness.— Of  the  poachers? 

9060.  What  is  the  number  of  the  people  in  the 
locality  that  suffer  from  this  poaching,  and  people  • 
going  on  their  land  at  night  poaching  in  these  pools? — 

I might  make  a rough  guess ; there  are  six  townlands,  . 
and  there  are  on  the  average  something  about  seven 
tenants  on  each  townland. 

9061.  That  are  trampled  on  by  these  poachers? — 
Oh,:  yes,  sir. 

9062.  Are  they  people  of  strong  sense  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing? — Witness. — Do  you  mean  the  tenants? 

9063.  Yes? — Some  of  them,  not  all. 

9064.  And  arriong  them  all  is  it  not  discreditable 
that  they  haven’t  the  courage  to  prevent  these 
poachers? — Witness.— Why  should  they  have  it,  excuse 

9065.  Put  any  question  to  me  you  like?— Now,  we 
bought  it  there  in  1908,  and  we  purchased  very  dear 
simply  to  get  the  gaming  and  fishing  rights. 

9066.  How  many  years’  purchase  did  you  give? — 

Twenty,  three.  J s 

9067.  On  second  term?— Yes. 

9068.  You  got  a reduction  of  something  about  5s. 
in  the  pound? — Yes. 

9069.  On  your  second  term  rents? — Yes. 

9070.  Then  you  got  the  fishing  rights  for  nothing, 
man  t you. — I don’t  say  that,  not  altogether.  We  may' 


Mr.  Justice  Ross — continued, 
prove  it  because  we  could  have  bought  long  ago  pro- 
vided we  gave  up  the  fishing  rights,  but  after  getting 
the  fishing . rights  and  game.  rights,  what  have  we? 
Simply  nothing.  ' • ' 


Dr.  Mahaffy. . 

9071.  What  are  the.  game  right's  worth? — They  are 
nothing.  It  is  only  now  we  discover  that. 

9072.  ..Did  .the  gaining  rights  include  grouse 
shooting? — Yes,  the  grouse  shooting  and  woodcock,  and 

• ’ ‘ Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

9073.  But  if  a man  came  trespassing  on  your,  farm 
and  put  cattle  on  your  farm  you  wouldn’t  stand  that, 
would  you — a stranger,  suppose? — I would  provided  he 
was  worthy  of  it. 

9074.  I am  putting  the  case  of  a trespasser  who 
comes  on  your  land  and  trespasses  systematically? — 
Take  the  next,  door  neighbour.  Suppose  he  oame  on 
the  ground  with  cattle,  he  may  have  done  me  a good 
turn  already,  and  why  should  I stop  him? 

9075.  But  take  the  case  of  a stranger,  a man  you 
didn’t  know,  who  comes  and  takes  up  some  of  your 
■ground  and  puts  his  cattle  on  it  and  grazes  them  in 
spite  of  you , would  you  stand  that? — Oh,  no,  not  at'  all. 

9076.  And  why.  do  you  stand  these  people  taking 
rights  that'3roii  have  purchased?— Simply  because  I 
don’t  take,  any  interest  in  it. 

9077.  Is  it  not  a valuable  thing? — It  is  not  from  our 

point  of  view.  _ 

9078;  Haven’t  y.ou  told  us  before  that  you  con- 
sidered it  a valuable  thing  in  the  purchase,  and  that 
you- paid  something  for  : it?— Yes,  because  , we  didn’t 
understand  it  at  that  time. 

9079.  Don’t  you  understand  it  now,  that  it  is  a 

very  valuable  thing  to  you  and  your  country  and  your 
countrymen,  and  why.  is  there  not  public-  spirit  among 
you  to  do  something  to  protect  property  of  that  value? 
—If  we  would  only  get  the  rights  to  -fish  there  we 
would  be  the  only  people"  to . 

9080.  That  is  to  say,  you  haven’t  got  them  now? — 

Oh,  not  now.  ’ , • 

. .9081.  But  you  have  got. the  .fishing  rights?— Witness. 
— What  could  wc  make- of  it?  For  if  we  did  get  the 
netting  of  it  during  the  summer  time,  is-  there  any 
person  there  that  would  protect  that  fish  during  the 
spawning  season  more  than  the  tenants  themselves. 

.9082.  Well;  but  the  use  of  nets  would  soon -stop  the 
fishing.  Nets  excessively  used  would  soori  stop  -all 
fishing  in  the  river.  Don’t  you  know  that  rod-fishers 
coming  up  and  paying  for  rod-fishing  would  in  the  long 
run  be  much  better,  and  you  could  get  a great  deal 
more  money  out  of  it? — I don’t  know,  sir.  I have  seen 
them  come,  up  to  my  place  and  they  say,  they  come 
up  from  Mr.  McElligott,  and  I put  them  right  off 
again,  and  I tell,  them  that  he  has  no  permission  for 
them  to  come  here,  and  I don’t  like  to  speak  of  Mr. 
McElligott  now,  he  being  inside  in  the  room.  They 
may  be  wrong.  They- might  give  him  false  informa- 
tion, but  I just  tell  you  .what  I say.  to  some  of  those 
people  here,  when  they  come  up, 
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Mr..  Justice  Ross — continued. 

9083.  Why  don't  you  all  join  and  let  your  fishing 
to  some  of- those  people  from  the- hotel,,  and  then  pro- 
tect the  ifikbing? — Sou  Are  quite  right'  in  your  own 
point,  but  what  would  the  hotel  people  give1? 

9084.  I am  sure  if  you  would  undertake  to  keep  ofi 
the  poachers  they  Would  give  you  a good  deal? — Well, 

I offered  my  place,  and  I - think  the , whole  town- 
land  was  to  be,  rented  . for  really,  about  £3  or 
d-4  or  £5,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  got.  They  said  it  wasn’t 
Worth 'it.;  But  a gentleman  came  up  the  other  day 
hud  he  said  he  would  give  £5  for  the  shooting  alone. 
Well,  now,  how  dp  .you  expect  us  .to  .give  that  to  one 
of  those  hotel  keepers?  They  are  all  making  a living, 
and  so  are  we,-  or  trying  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Mahajjy.-..  . 

9085.  Now  you  get  nothing, ' and  "you  turn  off  a 
stranger  that  would  give  something  for.it? — Excuse  me. 

If  there  was  no  profit  to*  bo  made,  do  you  think  for  a 
moment  you  would  see  one. of  those  hotel  proprietors 
running  over  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Ross. 

908(5.  Have  you  been  in  America? — I have,*siV. 

Dr.  Mahaffy.  ■ 

9087.  How  long  were  you  in  America?  I was 
eight  years. 

9088.  Are  you  going  back  again  ?— Not  for  a while 
anyway. 

9089.  Do  you  mean  you  arc  not  going  back  again?— 
That  is  my  intention  at  the  present  time. 

...  Mr.  Gwynn. 

9090.  I should  like  to  know  exactly  what  the  trouble- 
is  about  this.  You  say  that  you  have  got  the  fishing 
rights  and  your  neighbours  have  got  the  -fishing  rights 
of  this  river  and  the  shooting  rights  of  the  mountain? 

9091.  And  you  don't,  propose,  to  fish  the  river  your- 
selves with  the  rod  or  to  shoot  the  mountain  yourselves, 
do  you?— No.  I don't  know  there  is  anyone  in' the 
neighbourhood  that  cares  about  it. 

9092.  And  so  far  as  I understand  you  are  not  anxious 
to.net  the  riyer? — :01i,  n.ot  as  far  as  my  .part  is  con- 
cerned, f don'-t  care -anything- at  all. 

. 9093.  Practically  the  whole  difficulty  is?  this,  that  you 
don’t  think  you  arc  getting  .a  fair  offer  from  the  hotel 
proprietors? — Right,  sir.;,  that-  is  the  whole  point. 

9094.  And  you  would’  sooner  -let  the  -thing  go 
by  than  accept  what  you  think  is  not  a reasonable 
offer? — Or  a fair  offer,  if  a person  got  something 
reasonable.  Of  course/  any  person  must  admit 
that  the  farmers  now  around  the  place  have  had  a 
hard  time,  and  .they  stood  up  together  and  fought  out 
for  this,  and  they  have  got- it ; and,  what  have  they  got 

. for  it  to-day?  . 

9095.  But  of  course  they  will  have  to  stand  together 

if  it  is  a question  ‘of  letting  their  fishing  rights  and 
shooting  rights? — Oh,  right  enough.  You  are  perfectly 
right  there.,  . , . . . • . 

909(5.  Now,  let  me  put  this  to.  you,  Mr.  Shea.  Is 
it  your. opinion  that  if  you  could  get  a;  fair  offer  for 
your  sporting ' rights"  ‘altogether, '-  you  farmers  in  this 
part'  of  the  w.orld-  would  be  good’  enough  men  to  pro- 
tect the  right  that  you.  had? — Undoubtedly,  I am  sure, 
or  at  . least  I.  would  expect  everyone  to  do  that. 

. ’9997..  All  those  other  gentlemen  that  I have  been 
as'kj’ng  told  me  that  they  didn’t  see  how  they  could 
interfere  with  the.  poachers  at  all? — Well,  as  far  as  I 
can  sec,  there  is  no  man  in  the  place,  no  matter  if 
there  were  fifty  policemen  there— (what  are  they? 
they  are  only' in  uniform,  that’s  all)— my  farm  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Either  myself  or  my  wife  is 
there  looking  after  it  in  the  day,  and  do  you  suppose 
poachers  will  conic  while  .Wo.  are  around?  They  will 
not.  ’> ' 

. 9098.  They  don't. come  by* day,  they  come,  by  night. 
That  is  what  we  arc  being  told,  and  I am  anxious  to 
get  at  the  facts.  What  we  are  being  told  is  that  the 
farmers  in  that  valley  don’t  see  their  way  to  keep 
the  poachers  off,  no  matter  whether  they  have  the 
fishing  let  or  not?— They  couldn't  do  it  without  pro- 
tection at  night  time. 


Mr.  Gwy  ii/n^continued.  ."  • 

9099.  How  could- you’ expect  a man  to  pay  you  for 
the  fishing  if  the  man  that  lets  the  fishing  will  not 
guarantee  that  the  river  is  not  poached? — You  can  t 
do  that.  There  is  no  man  that  you  could  expect  to 
give  a guarantee  like  that. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

. 9100.:  Then  it  is  . not  worth  much  money.  '.  Why  d<t 
you  expect  a big  relit  if  pO'aching'  goes,  bn  at  tha 
same  time  ?— There  is  no  -one  in  the  world  that  would 
expect  a man  to  keep  down  poaching  like  that  without 
some  other  protection.  - 


Mr.  Gwynn . 

9101.  Now,  as  regards  fishing  rights  or  shooting 

rights,  or  anything  that  you  might  have  to  let? — 
Shooting  is  carried  on  by  daytime.  It  is  different  from 
fishing.  ... 

9102.  How  could  you  expect  a hotel  proprietor  to 
pay  you  a rent-  which  you  consider  sufficient  if  he  has 
also  to  pay  money  for  having  the  river  protected? 
Well,  I have  just  made  a remark,  because  I was 
telling  you  about  a gentleman  that  would  give  a great 
deal  more  for  the  place,  and  he  was  only  expecting 
that  they  would  protect  it  as  much  as  possible. 

9103.  Why  wouldn’t  you  let  it  to  him?  Witness. — 
To  him  or  to  the  hotel  proprietor? 

9104.  To  the  gentleman  that  made  the  offer? — 

Because  we  didn’t  think  we  were  getting  enough  for 
the.  place.  . 

9105.  You  want  to  be  paid  for  an  unprotected  river 

as  if  it  was  a protected  one?— We  both  have  different 
ideas.  - 

Mr.  Green. 

910(5,  If  you  once  started  protecting  it,  the  value 
of  it  would '.be  going  up,  and  every  year  you  would  be 
getting  a better  and  better  rent  for  it,  and  you  would 
: make.  it.  a-  valuable  thing  i£  you  all  combined  to  put 
down  poaching,  and  people  would  find  out  gradually 
that  it  was' improving?— Quite  right. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

9107.  I think  you  might  take  it  that  the  rent  would 
,,0  according  to  the  number  of  the  salmon  that  might- 
bo  caught.  If  the  salmon  that  miglit  be  caught  in  ( 
year  at  that  fishing  would  be,  altogether,  20,  the  rent 
would  bo  £20,  and  if  the  number  of  the  salmon  was 
50,  the  rent  would  be  £50;  but  if,  at  the  present 
time  they-  can  only  get  two  salmon,  I don’t  see  the 
use  of  asking  a rent  of  £20  or  £30  for  it?— I don’t 
think. they. arc  expecting  anything  of  the  kind,  sir. 


Mr.  Justice.  Ross. 

9108.  If -tlie  poachers  found  that  you  were  a deter, 

mined  body  of  men,  determined  to  protect  your  own 
property ,-  you -would  soon  find  that  poaching  ceased, 
owing  to  the  determination  of  the  people  to  keep  these 
poachers  off?— Oh,  not  at  all,  sir.  Take  10  men  during 
the  spawning  season  in  the  upper  portion  of  a river 
like  the  limy,  do  you  think  any  10-  would  get  these 
men  out- of  the  fiver?  - 1 

9109.  One  resolute  man  would  frighten  them  out  of 
the  river?— No,  excuse  me.  Not  all.  Do  you  think 

one  policeman  would  keep  fifty  away. 

.9110.  One  policeman  would  keep  fifty  away?—! 
don’t'  believe  in  that  at  all-. 

Mr.  Green. 

9111.  Dp  you  agree  that  these  men  mostly  conic  from 
outside  the  parish'?— A good  deal  of  them  do,' I am 
sure.  But  Mr.  Fitzgerald — (and  I am  very  sorry  he  is 
not  in  court,  and  I don’t  like  to  speak  of  a man  who 
is  not  present,  because  ho  might  say  I was  talking 
behind  his  back) — lie  said  there  at  the  commencement 
that  as  far  as  the  poisoning  of  the  river  was  concerned 
that  could  be  stopped.  'Well,  I can’t  see  how  that 
could  be  stopped.  Now,  he  was  wrong,  and  I am 
very  sorry  to  say  it,  in  saying  that  it  could  be  stopped 
by  levying  compensation.  It  can  not.  You  know,  or 
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at  least  any  man  of  common  sense,  that  any  person  are  quite  right,  but  I am  looking  out  for  the  tenant, 

could  poison  a river,  and  do  it  no  matter  how  well  it  is  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  poisoning  will  not  be  put  down 

protected.  unless  he  taxes  the  village. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9112.  A man  is  able  to  poison  a river.  He  can  put  Wr.  Justice  Ross. 

poison  into  the  river,  but  can  he  get  the  fish  out  9114.  You  say  “ Wo  are  quiet  people  living  on  the 
without  being  detected? — No,  not  at  all.  You  are  river,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  Those  people 

quite  right  there,  but  we  are  on  two  different  points  come  from  a distance,  and  we  don't  see  why  we  are 

now  altogether.  to  be  taxed  for. those  people”? — Yes,  that  is  it.  Do 

0113.  Any  person  can  poison  for  poisoning’s  sake,  you  suppose  I am  to  stand  out  there  at  night  and 
but  the  man  is  poisoning  only  to  get  the  fish? — You  watch  the  river ? A man  wants  a night’s  rest. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 


NINETEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

MONDAY,  18  th  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 
At  1 t a.m. 


At  the  Courthouse,  Killorglin. 


PRESENT  : 

Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b.  (in  the  chair).* 

Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.h.,  c.v.o.  I Mu.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.p. 

Mr.  It.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 

Mu.  J.  Hensey,  examined. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Green. 

9115.  You  arc  Clerk  to  the  Kiilarney  Board  of  9127.  At  your  meetings  how  many  of  all  sorts  attend, 

Conservators? — Yes,  sir.  on  the  average? — Well,  generally,  I should  say,  on  the 

9116.  And  you  work  the  whole  of  the  district  under  average,  about  seven,  taking  them  all  round. 

that  Board,  of  which  you  have  a sub-division? — I have  9128.  So  that  there  is  a fair  attendance  always? — Oh, 
two  sub-divisions.  yes,  and  I hardly  ever  have  a meeting  abortive  for 

9117.  What  are  they? — They  arc  the  Killorglin  and  want  of  a quorum. 

Caragh  Divisions,  Division  B and  Division  C;  and  then  9129.  Then  you  have  two  inspectors  of  water  bailiffs? 
I reside  in  the  centre,  you  may  say,  in  the  Division  A.  — Yes,  sir. 

9118.  Then,  do  you  work  the  business  of  the  Caragh  9130.  One  for  the  Caragli  Division? — And  one  for  the 

Division  as  well  as  of  the  Kiilarney  Division — it  all  Kiilarney,  or  C Division. 

passes  through  your  books? — I do  the  Killorglin  Divi-  9131.  And  you  look  after  the  tidal  part  yourself? — 

sion.  I do  the  work  of  the  whole  district,  and  the  Yes,  sir,  I do  the  Killorglin  work, 
supervising  of  the  bailiffs  of  the  A Division.  Then  9132.  How  many  bailiffs  have  you  employed  in  the 
there  is  an  inspector  of  the- B Division  and  there  is  an  open  season  and  in  the  close  season? — Well.  I am 

inspector  of  the  C Division  for  working  there  alone.  sorry  I did  not  anticipate  the  question  of  the  Com- 

9119.  And  where  do  the  Board  of  Conservators  sit?  mittec.  I can  give  it  to  you  accurately,  but  I suppose 

— There  are  four  general  meetings  held  in  Killorglin  in  the  close  season  there  Vo,  I should  say,  something 

and  two  in  Kiilarney  each  year.  about  60,  from  60  to  70. 

9120.  So  that  Killorglin  is  practically  the  centre  of  9133.  Now,  I must  ask  you. about  the  condition  of 

the  district?— It  is,  sir,  the  centre.  your  funds.  What  is  your  balance  sheet?— Well,  I 

9121.  How  many  Conservators  are  there  for  the  have  jotted  down  a few  points  here  that  I propose  to 

upper  waters,  and  how  many  for  the  lower  waters? — read  for  the  Committee. 

There  are  three  elected  conservators  for  the  upper,  9134.  That  is  the  best  thing  to  do? — I have,  as  far 
aodaboutsix  ex-officio.  as  I could,  confined  myself  to  the  questions  put  bv  the 

9122.  Give  the  elected  ones.  There  are  three  Committee.  Now,  as  regards  Question  No.  1,  “ What 

elected  ? — There  are  three  elected  Conservators  for  the  effects  the  transfer  of  riparian  lands  to  tenant  pur- 

electoral  division  C,  or  Kiilarney  District,  and  there  chasers  have  had  on  the  fisheries,  and  how  the  tenants 

are  three  for  the  electoral  division  B,  or  the  Caragh  are  using  their  newly,  acquired  fishing  rights?”,  there 

District,  and  five  for  the  electoral . division  A,  the  are  only  a few  tenant  purchasers  in  this  district  who 

Killorglin  or  central  district.  have  as  yet  acquired  their  fisliing  rights.  The  only 

9123.  How  many  represent  the  tidal  water,  and  how  use  I can  see  they  are  making  of  these  new  rights  is 

many  the  fresh? — The  five  Conservators  of  the  electoral  that  tlicv  are  putting  an  increased  letting  value  on  their 

division  A represent  the  tidal  portion.  fisheries.  Question  No.  2,  “ What  is  best  to  be  done 

9124.  So  there  arc  five  tidal  to  six  fresh  water?—  to  preserve  and  develop  the  fisheries  under  these  new 

*Cn-’-»S'r’  conditions?  ” I think  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to 

9125.  And  how  many  ex-officio  arc  there,  about,  leave  the  owners  to  themselves.  Where,  say,  two,  three 

who  attend? — Well,  the  ex-officios,  as  a rule,  attend  or  four  farmers  adjoin  one  another  and  their  lands  abut 

very  well.  on  a fishing  river,  to  half  of  which  they  have  acquired 

the  right,  they  know  very  well  how  to  preserve  it, 
Mr.  Gwynn.  and  look  upon  any  outside  interference  with  suspicion. 

I have  been  speaking  to  some  of  them  on  that  subject, 
9r_6.  How  many  are  there  in  all  of  ex-officiosl — and  they  told  mo  that  of  course  they  would  preserve 

About  20.  Of  course  they  vary  in  different  years.  their  fishery  if  they  were  making  anything  out  of  it. 

•Sometimes  a magistrate  won’t  take  out  a licence,  and  That  is  what  they  said — “ if  wc  were  making  anything 

then  he  won  t be  a conservator.  out  of  it.”  I asked  if  they  found  parties  poisoning 

•On  resuming;  after  lunch  (p.  275),  Mr.  W.  S.  Green  withdrew,  and  Ur.  MuhalTy  took  the  chuir. 
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Mu.  J.  Hensey — continued. 


[Killouglin. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

their  portion  of  the  river,  or  blowing  it  up  with 
dynamite,  would  they  prosecute  the  offenders  before 
the  magistrates,  or  give  evidence  against  them  if  I 
prosecuted  them,  and.  the  answer  I got  was.  No.  As 
to  developing  the  fisheries,  I cannot  see  that  they  have 
any  means  of  doing  so.  Question  No.  3 is  " What 
arrangements  can  be  suggested  with  a view  to  giving 
tenant  purchasers  an  interest  in  preserving  and  de- 
veloping the  fisheries?  ” It  might  be  well  to  supply 
thpsc  people  with  a leaflet,  say,  from  the  Department, 
<>iving  the  names  of  papers  such  as  the  Fishing  Gazette, 
The  Field,  and  the  Fish  Traders'  Gazette,  where  they 
could  advertise  their  fisheries  and  come  to  terms  with 
an  triers.  Then,  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  some 
anglers  from  time  to  time,  who  would  probably  reside, 
say,  for  a fortnight  in  their  houses,  as  is  done  in  a 
few  instances  in  this  district,  it  would  give  them  a 
practical  interest  in  preserving  the  fisheries.  No.  4 is 
••  What  part  the  Board  of  Conservators  could  take  in 
this  preservation  and  development,  and  how  far  their 
resources  are  adequate  for  the  purpose?  ” I think 
all  net  fishing,  in  fact  all  fishing  except  single  rod  and 
line,  should  be  stopped  on  the  1st  of  July  in  each 
year  in  the  fresh  water  portions  of  all  rivers  and  lakes 
in  Ireland.  When  salmon  spend  even  only  a few  days 
in  the  fresh  water  they  lose  the  curd,  and  begin  to 
get  lanky  and  discoloured,  and  lessened  in  value  as 
an  article  of  food,  whereas  this  would  provide  a more 
plentiful  supply  to  the  angler,  and  those  that  would 
escape  him  would  make  good  spawners.  I would  respect 
all  customary  existing  rights  of  fishing,  but  I would 
not  allow  any  new  fisheries,  with  nets  or  otherwise,  to 
be  established  without  a licence  from  the  Inspector  of 
fisheries,  of  course,  excepting  rod  and  line.  I mean 
by  that  that  where  a man  had  acquired  a right  under 
the  new  law,  and  where  a net  was  never  fished  before, 
I would  not  allow  him  to  put  a hew  one  on  the  fishing. 
There  are  nets  enough  already.  The  principal  preser- 
vation is  necessary  in  the  tributary  rivers  and  spawning 
beds  in  the  winter  time,  and  to  this  the  Killarncy 
Board  devote  most  of  their  funds.  It  is  hopeless  to 
expect  fishery  owners  or  others  along  the  banks  of 
these  rivers  and  streams  to  take  any  interest  in  their 
preservation.  Their  idea  seems  to  be  that  they  never 
expect  to  sec  a white  fish,  and  can  only  get  a black 
one.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  wages  which  have  now 
to  be  paid  to  water  bailiffs  (in  some  instances  double) 
compared  with  15  years  ago,  the  funds  of  the  Board 
are  totally  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the. 
district.  Take,  for  instance,  last  year,  1910,  the  total 
revenue  from  licences,  fines,  sales,  and  rates  amounted 
to  4,396  19s.  4d.,  while  the  payments  during  the  same 
year  were  41761  5s.  Ul.  The  Board  of  Conservators 
could  not  meet  its  liabilities  were  it  not  for  41100 
locally  subscribed,  supplcmfented  by  £200  from.v_the 
Department.  The  next  question,  'No.  5,  is  ‘-  How 
poaching  might  be  more  effectively  prevented.  well, 
a considerable  number  of  people  interested  m the 
supply  of  clean  fish  advocate  the  grating  of  the  tribu- 
taries”, say,  about  two  miles  above  ‘the  main  river, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  spawners  from  ascending  to  the 
mountain  streams  where  they  are  likely  to  be  killed 
by  poachers',  and  so  compel  them  to  make  their 
scours  between  the  grating  and  the  main  river,  where 
they  could  be  properly  protected.  Apart  from  the 
difficulties  which  would  beset  such  a course,  1 think 
it  would  not  be  wise,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  witnesses  examined  at  the  Viceregal 
Commission  some  time  ago,  including  the  late  Mr. 
James  Butler,  of  Waterville,  a gentleman  who  had  a 
lar"e  experience  on  this  subject.'  I had  the  curiosity, 
sir”  when  T was  supplied  with  the  Blue-book  from  the 
Viceregal  Commission,  to  count  up  on  that- point  the 
witnesses  who  were  for  a grating  and  the  witnesses  who 
were  against  it,  and  I found  that  there  was  a majority 
against  it. 

" Mahaffy. 


9135.  When  expo 


—Well,  the  principal 
that  the  spawning  fi: 


>nts  have  been  made  you  ( 
icssing  what  would  lie  the  cai 
ew  that  the  witnesses  took  \ 
should  get  the 


they  could,  and  that  if  you  compelled  them  to  spawn 
in  a small  stretch  of  the  river  it  would  be  injurious 
to  lliem.  The  principal  dependence  for  the  prevention 
of  poaching  is  to  rely  on  the  polict  in  their  various 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

localities;  and,  in  this  connection,  I think  the  existing, 
system  of  rewarding  them  for  detecting  breaches  of  the 
Fishery  Laws  from  a general  Fishery  Fund  is  not 
popular  with  the  men  or  satisfactory  to  Boards  of 
Conservators.  When  a Board  makes  a grant  of,  say, 
£5  to  two  police  for  bringing  poachers  to  justice,  I 
think  that  money  should  reach  the  two  men  concerned,- 
and  be  divided  between  them  in  such  proportion  as 
their  authorities  would  see  fit.  Furthermore,  J think 
it  would  be  well  if  the  Committee  would  give  expres- 
sion to  their  opinion  that  where  a policenian  shows 
detective  ability  and  zeal  in  a case  under  the  Fishery 
Laws  he  should  receive  a favourable  record  from  the 
Inspector  General,  the  same  as  if  he  was  successful 
in  hunting  up  a robber  or  a murderer.  His  success 
in  catching  the  poacher  shows  the  good  policeman, 
and  I presume  one  Act  on  the  Statute  Book  has  its 
importance  as  well  as  another. 

Mr.  Green. 

9136.  Now,  I wish  to  ask  two  questions  about  the 
tenant  purchasers.  To  what  extent  has  tenant  pur- 
chase proceeded  on  the  rivers  that  you  have  charge  of  ? 
— I think  there  are  not  more  than  12  or  15  already, 
and  they  are  on  the  river  Laune. 

9137.  They  are  all  oil  the  river  Laune?— Up  along 
here.  Lord  Kenmare  owns  the  river  Maine  and  the 
Brown  Flesk,  and  the  tenants  there  have  purchased, 
but  they  have  not  acquired  the  fishing  rights.  He 
has  reserved  the  fishing  rights.  I was  speaking  to 
some  of  them,  and  they  told  me ’that  if  they  got  the 
fishing  rights,  which  they  were  holding  out  for  but 
would  not  get,  they  would  mind  the  fishing.  That  is 
a bad  place  for  poisoning  and  dynamiting  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9138.  Did  they  say  they  would  go  so  far  as  to  pro- 
secute?— They  said  they  would  not  go  into  court  to  give 
evidence. 

Mr.  Green. 

9139.  They  would  give  a poacher  a bad  time  if  they 
found  him  there? — Yes,  exactly.  They  would  do 
their  best  to  prevent  a man  from  throwing  lime  into 
the  river,  but  if  lie  did  it  in  spite  of  them,  they 
would  not  round  on  him  and  prosecute." 

9140.  Those  tenants  have  bits  of  the  river  that  "are 
of  good  value  for  angling? — Some  of  them. 

9141.  And  they  say  they  would  preserve  themselves  ? 
—Yes. 

9142.  Do  they  at  all  look  upon  the  spawning  waters 
as  being  within  the  range  of  their  responsibility  ?— No, 

9143.  The  spawning  streams?— No,  sir., 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9144.  They  would  not  help  by  paying  towards  pre- 
servation?— 1 think  not. 

■ Mr-  Green. , 

9145.  The  amount  of  'their  preservation  would  be 

this,  that  if  the v found  a man  ; angling  ou  . the  river 
that  thev  were  in ' hopes  of  letting, i they  : Would  give 
him  a beating  of  something  of  that  sort  ?-i-They  ■ would 
hunt  him  away.  ■'  • ••  • ln*> 

9146.  That  is  about  the  amount  ofi.tlfeiti  preserva- 
tion?— That  is  about  the  size  of  it.  At.  any  place,  on 
the  river  where  they  would  have  a right,  they 'would 
not  let  a man’ throw  chloride  of  lime -into  it  or  blow 
it  up  with  dynamite,  and  so  on.  ' 

9147.  And  they  would  not  do  anything  at  all, to 
preserve  the  spawing  rivers? — No,  sir,  nothing.  ■■■■ 

9148.  The  land  purchase  that  has  gone  on  prin- 
cipally on  the  Laune  has  included  tlie  giving  -of.  the 
sporting  rights  to  the  tenants? — Exactly,  sir. 

9149.  And  in  the  other  district  the  fishing  has.  been 
reserved  ? — I think  there  are  a few  instances  of  it  on 
the  Caragli — there  are  not  many — where  the  tenant 
purchasers  have  acquired  the  right  of  fishing.  There 
arc  a few. 

9150.  'What  about  the  Belly?— I don't  think  there 
are  any  tenant  purchasers  on  the  Belly,  bet  I am 
not  sure. 
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Mr.  J.  Hensey — continued. 


[Killorglin. 


Mr.  Green — continued.  - 

9151.  Then  the  other  rivers  in  your  district  are  small 
rivers?— Yes,  mountain  streams.  There  are  a whole 
lot  of  them  there. 

9152.  Is  th'e  principal  poaching  here  by  poisoning, 
or  spearing,  or  gaffing;  or  netting,  or  what  is  it,  in 
your  district? — Well,  of  course,  the- principal  poaching 
is  done  in  the  winter  time  on  the  scours,  both  in  the 
daytime  and  the  night  time.  It  is  not  done  so  much 
in  the  night  time  now  as  heretofore,  but  in  the  day 
time.  Some  of  these  rivers  get  into  flood  and  -the 
salmon  run  up  very  far.  Then  the  mountain  is  over 
them  and  the  flood  abates  very  quickly  and  leaves  the 
salmon  there,  and  a man  -comes  down,  and  he  knows 
where  they  are,  and  he  whips  them  out  with  a gaff.  I 
was  looking  with  two -policemen  at  a man  whipping 
Salmon  out  from  under  the  verge  of  the  water,  and 
we  were  within  eighty- yards  of  -him  and  we  couldn’t 
catch  him,  myself  and  the  two- police.  ■ This  gaff  work 
is  done  in  the  winter  time.  There  is  a scour  possibly 
there.  He  will  see  a little  scratch  in  it  perhaps  to-day. 
The  salmon  is  sure  to  be  there  to-night,  and  either 
himself  or  his  son  will  light  a little  piece  of  a rag  with 
paraffin  oil,  stick  it  on  a pole,  and  run  down,  and 
if  the  salmon  is  there  all  right,  kill  If,  and  if  not,  they 
will  stick  down  the  torch  and  go.  ill.  Those  organised 
bands  of  poachers  that  used  to  torch  the  spawning 
rivers  from  top  to  bottom  some  years  ago  are  not  in 
existence  now'. 

9153.  What  do  you  consider  led  to  the  ending  of 
those  gangs?; — Well,  a great  deal  of  the  young  men  arc 
gone  out  of  the  country,  and  it  was  a ‘severe ' thing 
to  go  out  of  a winter’s  night  with  frost  and,  snow'; 
and  then  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  next  bad 
class  of  poaching  is  poisoning  with  lime,-  and  that  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Brown  Flesk ,'  off  beyond 
Farranfore,  and  a portion  of  the. Maine,  a small  portion 
of  the  Maine.  That,  of  course,  is  a noxious  thing, 
and  it  destroys  old  and  young.  And  then  they  have 
got  into  some  plan  of  using  dynamite  and  gelignite 
in  the  large,  heavy,  sluggish  pools,  and  if  there  is  a 
fish  in  them  that  w'ould  bring  up  the  fish.-  It  appears 
they  rig  this  charge  of  gelignite  and  have  a 
weight  at  the  bottom,  a sort  of.  lit  tie  pendulum,  with 
corks  on  the  top,  and  put'  in  a fuse  - and  -light  it. 
They  throw  it  in  the  middle  of  the . pool,  and  the 
corks  keep  it  afloat  while  the  weight  sinks-  it,  and  it 
will  explode  about  midu'ay  in  the  depth*  of  the  water 
and  all  around  it. 

9154.  Now-,  with  regard  to  those  three  rivers  that 
you  are  speaking  of,  they  flow  into-  a common  estuary 
here? — They  do,  sir,  all. 

9155  Was  there  not  a prosecution  for  liming  the 
Brown  Flesk  river?— Oh,  yesr  sir.  - 

9156.  And  what  was  the  result,  of  that? — Oh,  they 
were  fined  heavily.  - There  was  one  man  fined  £15  and 
another  man  £7. 

9157.  Was  there  .not  a '.case  , there  in  which  the 
poisoning  was  treated  as-  a-  malicious  injury? — There 
was,  sir,  at  Dick’s  Grove,  and  there  u'as  £40  got  for 
compensation  for  maliciously  poisoning  the  river. 

9158.  What  was  that  levied  on? — It  was  levied  on 
the  electoral  division  of  Killeentierna.  Chief  Baron 
Palles  said  it  was  an  injury  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

9159.  Had  that  a good  effect? — I think  it  had. 

9160.  Now,  I w'ish  to  know'  the  extent  of  the  poach- 
ing that  goes  on.  Of  course  the  extent  of  the  poaching 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  vour  funds 
are  being  considered,  and  we  ought  to  know  what  you 
have  to  deal  with.  Now',  take  the  estuary?— Well, 
there  is  a system  of  poaching  there  from  tlic  17th  of 
January  till  about  the  1st  of  May.  They  arc  called 
" pushers.”  They  are  rendered  illegal  by" the  by-law. 
When  the  fish  begin  to  run  in  January  they  have  a not 
of  about  40  fathoms  .long  and  about  two  deep.  It  is 
made  of  light,  twine,  and,  according  as  the  tide  is 
growing,  this- is  rising  with  the  corks,  and  when  the 
tide  is  full  it  stands  up  just  like  a wall,  and  the  fish 
comes  on  and  he  tries  to  get  through  one  of  the  meshes, 
and  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  head  in  past  the  gills  he  is 
pushing  to  get  through  and  the  mesh  closes  on  him. 

9161.  The  same  as  a drift  net,  only  that  it  is  fixed? 

^hat  nets  are  licensed  in  the'estuary? — Seines. 

9163.  And  what  is  their  length? — They”  are  about 
(you  will  take  it  roughly)  100  fathoms  long,  the  seines. 


Mr.  Green — Continued. 

9164..  How  many  of  -them  are  there? — /This  year  I 
think  it  was  30,  and-  then  33  last  year. 

■ Mr.  Gwynn. 

•9165,  Fifty-six  you  make  ?— Sixty-three  for  the  two 
seasons;  * 


Mr.  Green. 

9166.  That  is  including  drift  nets? — That  includes 
all.  I say  there  are  about  thirty  in  the  tidal  way. 

9167.  Wliat  I mean  is' this.  How  many  Of  those  nets 
arc  W'orked  by  people  under  the  common  law'  right? — 
Those  ones  that  are  outside  the  fishery  owners,  those 
arc  all  tidal  fishing,  say,  20  of  them.  Those  are  all 
worked  on  the  common-law  right,  on  the  foreshore. 

9168.  And.'  the ' others  are  worked  by  the  fishery 
owners  who  own  several'fisheries? — Yes,  sir. 

9169.  How , many  .nets  are  worked  in  the  several 
fisheries? — There  are  seven  in  the  Laune,  and,  I think, 
five  in  the  Maine"  by  Mr.  Power,  and  one  or  two 
above. 

9170.  Arc  there  any  nets  worked' in  the  fresh-water 
area-? — There  are,,  sir.  ' There  is  one  on  the  upper 
Laune  and  five’  in  Killarney  Lakes. 

91-71.  Are-  there  any  in  the  Maine  or  Flesk? — Yes, 
there  is  one  in  the  Maine,  but  none  in  the  Flesk. 
There  is  no  netting  in  the  Flesk.  It  couldn’t  be  netted. 
It  is  rough. 


9172.  The  Maine,  the  Laune,  and  Killarney  Lakes? — 


Mr..  Gwynn. 


9173.  Any  in  the  C a ragh.?— There  are  two  on  the 
lake:  i Last  year  there  were  two  on  the  lake  and  three 
• in  the  Caragh  tidal  portion. 


Mr.  Green.  ■■ 

9174.  Those  were-  included  in  .the  number  you  gave 
us? — No,  sir,  these  are  Several  Fisheries.  They  are 
tidal  fisheries.  • . 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

9175.  Is  the  Caragh,  above  Blackstones,  netted? — No. 


Mr.  Green. 

9176.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  some  places 
that  we  ought  to  prohibit  /the  -netting  of  the  fresh  water 
portion  of  all  rivers,  but  here  there  are  a good  many 
special  nettings'  on  the  fresh  water? — There  are,  Kil- 
larney Lakes  and  Caragh  Lake;  but  I would  not  go 
as  far  as  that,  sir.  I think  it  would  be  well  if  all 
netting  was  stopped  on  the  1st  of  July,  for  the  present 
at  all  events.’ 


Mr.  Calderwpod; 

, 9177.  I , should  like  to  ask  about  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Flesk.  I don't 
think  voii ' told  us  anything  about  them.  Are  there 
many  purchasers  up  there? — No,  sir.  Let  me  remark 
that  Lord  '-Kenmare  owns  most  of  the  Brown  Flesk, 
and  he  has  reserved  the  fishery  rights. 

9178.  Then  I understand  that  there  are  tenant  pur- 
chasers there  without  fishery  rights? — There  are,  -sir, 
a great  number  of  them.  All  Lord  Konmare’s  tenants 
liavo  purchased,  but  they  haven’t  got  any  fishery  rights. 

9179.  Do  those  remarks  you  have  made-  as  to  the 
opinions  of  tenant  purchasers  apply  to  such  men  as 
are  up  there? — I made  it  my  business  to  Inquire  from 
some  of  them  up  there,  and  that  was  the -result  of  the 
inquiry. 


Dr.  Mahitffy. 

9180.  Has  there  been  an  increase  of  the  netting  of 
fish  outside-  tlvc  mouth,  is  there  an  increase  in  the 
fishing,  arc  there  more  nets? — No,  sir,  there  is  a great 
decrease.  When  I came  here,  some  15  years  ago,  in 
the  following  year  there  were,  I think,  33.  That  is 
15  years  ago,  33  seines  working  that  year  along  the 
tidal  shore,  (Jromane  and  Island  8 took,  and  that  is 
down  this  year,  I think,  to  21. 

9181.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  a decrease  in  the 
supply  of  salmon? — They  arc  getting  worse  and  worse, 
and  the  poor  people  were  losing  by  it. 

9182.  Is  there  mackerel  fishing  here  outside? — There 
is,  sir,  outside  here. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

• 9183.  Has  that  any  effect  on  it  at  all? — Well,  I 
don’t  think  so.  Well,  ot  course,  the  man  that  fishes 
with  a seine  for  salmon  in  June  and  July,  the  same 
man  fishes  for  mackerel  and  herring  in  the  season. 

. 9184.  And  then,  I understand,  it  is  not.  a good  sea- 
trout,  river,  so  that  there  is  not  much  taking  of  sea- 
trout  out  of  the  sea?— The  Laune  is  not  a good 
sea-trout  river,  nor  the  Maine.  The  Caragh  is  a fairly 
good  sea-trout  .river.  . . 

9185.  It  was  said  in  other  places  where  we  sat  that 
the  mackerel  fishing'  necessarily  does  great  mischief  to 
sea-trout- — it  can’t  help  it? — It  was  often  rumoured, 
and  I think  I remember  the  Department  sending  out  a 
man  on  the  mackerel  boats  actually  to  test  that  prac- 
tically; and  I was  speaking  to  fishermen  several  times 
on  that  very  subject  in  places  where  they  fish  largely 
for  mackerel,  and  most  of  them  told  me  that  they 
hardly  ever  got  a young  salmon  in  the  mackerel  nets. 

9186.  Or  sea  trout? — Or  sea  trout. 

9187.  I should  like  to  lmqw  to  what  you  attribute 
this  decrease  mostly.  Yo(i;  say  these  sea  nets  have 
been  given  up  because  they  cannot  catch  enough,  and 
therefore  the  salmon  don't  come  so  much  there.  What 
do  you  think  is  the  reason  of  that?— There  are  several 
theories,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a conjecture. 
There  are  some  who  consider  that  this  country  has 
got  .dried  up  through  drainage,  greatly  within  the  last 
30  years  or  so',  and  that  this  may  be  lessening  the 
spawning  area;  for  salmon  or  their  cover  for  lying  in. 
One  very  important  spawning  river  15  years  ago,  the 
-Gedach,  was  one  of  the  best  in  my  opinion,  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  it  has  shifted  its  course  con- 
siderably in  parts,  and  what  was.  its  best  spawning 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

ground  is  now  dry  gravel.  And  then,  I remember 
that  15  years  ago,  in  the  winter  time,  we  could  get 
a considerable  supply  of  spawners  in  the  small  rivers 
for  the  whole  winter,  and  we  wouldn’t  get,  maybe, 
more’  tha'n  two  or  three  now,  only  peal. 

1 Mr.  Green. 

9188.  I forgot  to  ask  you  about  the  hatcheries. 
Are  there  not  two  hatcheries  here? — There  are  three, 
one  in  Killorglin  and  two  in  Killarney.  Well,  all  I 
can*  say  about  the  H hatcheries  is  that  I think  things 
would  be  a great  deal  worse  only  for  them. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9189.  How  many  years  are  they  working?— Well, 
there  is  one  of  them"  working  in  Killarney  for  about 
14  years,  and  the  Killorglin  one  is  working  for  13 
years;  and.  Lord  Kenmare’s  hatchery  is  only  about 
five  or  six  years  in  existence;  and  between  the  three 
we  hatch  out  an  average  of  close  on  half  a million. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

'9190.  Did  I understand  you  to  sav  that  you  thought, 
on  the  whole,  that  poaching  had.  not  increased  in  your 
area? — It  has  not  increased,  sir. 

9191.  Has  the  poisoning  always  existed,  as  long  as 
you  remember? — Oh,  yes. 

9192.  The  dynamite,  I suppose,  is  new? — That  is  a 

Mr.  Green. 

9193.  I suppose  that  you  have  nothing  more  that 
you  wish  to  say?. — No,  sir. 


Mr.  Michael  O’Brien,  examined. 


Mr.  Green. 

-■  9194.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Hensey  has  just  said?— 
Yes 

‘ 9195.  And  I suppose  you  agree  with  the  remarks  he 
made? — I do.  ... 

9196.  And  you  are  interested  in  the  Caragh  division? 
— The  Caragh  division. 

9197.  Has  tenant  purchase  gone  on  there  very  much 
. in  the  part  of  the  district  where  the  river  is? — It  has, 

but  the  fishing  rights  are  reserved,  except  on  one  estate, 
' the  Dennehy  estate. 

9198.  Where  are  the  tenants  who  have  purchased 
the  riparian  rights  situated? — They  are  up  at  Bohesil, 
four  miles  from  Lackeen,  a mile  from  Duce  Hall. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

9199.  Which  bank?— The  left  bank.  Some  of  the 
Dennehy  estates  are  going  on  the  western  bank,  too. 
It. is  all". in  the- right  bank. 

Mr.  Green. 


•9200.  There 
—There  are.  - 


some  good  angling  places  up  there? 
Mr.  Gwynn. 


9201.  Is  that  above  the  bridge  ?— Above  Bierlagh 
Bridge,  about  half  a mile  above  Bierlagh  Bridge. 

9202.  The  places  they  have' are  of  some  money  value? 


9203.  Do  they  let  them?— There  was  one  let  tp  a 
gentleman  this  year  for  .£3. 

9204'.  And  did  he  catch  many? — He  did  not.  There 
were  three  parties  fishing  on  the  same  pool.  There 
were  plenty  of  people  fishing  on  the  pools  in  his 
absence.  ’ ' . 

'9205.  Those  upper  pools  that  you  are  speaking  of  are 
used  for  spawning  beds  in  the  winter  time? — They  are, 


. 9206'.  And  do' those  men  that  have  purchased  give 
reasonable  protection  to  these  pools? — They  give  no 
protection. 

9207.  But,  of  course,  they  give  this  sort  of  protec- 
tion, that  they  would  not  allow  anybody  to  come  there 
to  angle? — They  don’t  often  prevent  them.  Nobody 
has  a right  to  go  there. 

9208.  So  that  when  a man  takes  that  fishing  he  may 
pxpect  to  find  other  anglers  coming  along  >n  the  same 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

place?— I know  the  man  that  let  it  to  this  gentleman 
promised  to  mind  it,  -but,  as  far  as  I understand,  he 
didn’t  mind  it. 

Dr.'  Mahaffy. 

9209.  That  is  the. reason  the  gentleman  did  not  get 
salmon,  I suppose? — I should  think  so. 

Mr.  Green. 

9210.  How  many  bailiffs  have  you  got  in  that  dis- 
trict?—There  are  1.7  in  the  winter,  during  the  spawning 
season. 

9211.  Where  are  they  placed?— Twelve  at  the  upper 
Caragh,  Glencar,  and  then  down  along  the  lower 
Caragh  there  are  five. 

9212.  Now,  is  there  any  poaching  with  nets  going 
on  in  your  district?— In  the  lower  Caragh  there  is, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Caragh  river,  in  the  tidal  portion 
of  it.  • 

9213.  In  the  lower  portion? — In  the  tidal  portion. 

9214.  Is  that  the  principal  place  where  the  net 
poaching  goes  on?— That  is  the  principal. 

9215.  Are  those  men  licensed? — I expect  that  they 
would  be  licensed  -in  the  summer  time.  It  is  pusher 
nets  they  generally  use. 

9216.  It  is  that  .they  use?— Yes,  that  suits  them; 
aud  they  do  a little  on  Caragh  lake,  too,  to  my 
knowledge: 

9217.  Have  you.  had  many  prosecutions? — I prose- 
cuted four  men  for  fishing  within  the  half  mile  limit 
in  the-  mouth  of  the  Caragh  in  the  open  season,  when 
they  had  licences,  and  they  were  fined. 

9218.  Is  there  poisoning  or  anything  of  that  sort 
going  on? — There  is  no  poisoning. 

9219;  Is  there  spearing,  and  gaffing? — Yes,  but  to  a 
small  extent.  They  were  gaffing  two  years  ago  at 
Glencar.  . . 

9220.  So  the  district  is  fairly  orderly,  compared  with 
other  places?— It  is.  There  was  a little  poaching  on 
the  .Behy  river  .in  the  last  twg  years.  . 

9221..  On  the-  Behy.  Have  the  tenants  purchased 
their  holdings  there  ? — The  Congested  Districts  Board 
have  bought,  .and  the  tenants  are  trying  to  get  the 
fishing  rights,  b.ut  I think  they  will  not  get  them. 

9222.  Have  those  fishing  rights  been  Jet  to  anybody? 
-*?<V 
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[Killohgun. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

9223.  What  is  the  Board  doing  with  the  rights? — 
The  tenants  wanted  to  get  the  rights  from  the  Board, 
and,  as  far  as  I can  understand,  they  will  not  get  them. 

9224.  Is  it  a good  river? — It  is  a good  river  for  white 
trout. 


Mr.  Green. 

9225.  It  is  a flood  river? — It  is  a flood  river. 


Mr.  CaJderwood. 

9226.  Are  your  bailiffs  well  paid? — They  say  that 
they  are  not  paid  enough.  They  are  paid  £4  for  the 
three  months  of  the  spawning  season. 

9227.  And  do  they  consider  that  enough? — They 
consider  that  is  small.  This  year  they  asked  me  to  give 
an  increase  of  a pound,  to  bring  it  before  the  notice 
of  the  Conservators. 

9228.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  . their  watching  is 
valuable? — Yes;  they  are  very  important  places  to 
mind. 

9229.  Do  you  think  that  they  do  their  work  well? — 
Yes,  they  do  it  well,  but  they  would  do  it  better  if 
they  were  paid  a little  more. 

Mr.  Green. 

9230.  Do  the  police  help  them? — They  do. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9231.  What  would  you  think  of  having  half  as  many 
men  there  and  paying  them  twice  as  much? — I think 
that  would  be  better.  That  is  my  idea.  That  is  my 
impression.  They  don’t  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
make  themselves  watchers  for  a small  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Green. 

9232.  Do  the  poachers  poach  in  gangs  there  at  all? — 
They  do  not.  The  poaching  is  practically  only  in 
Jjower  Caragh  at  present. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9233.  Do  you  give  the  bailiff  who  catches  a poacher 
any  bonus  or  reward? — No,  except  part  of  the  fine, 
one-third  of  the  fine.  That  is  all. 

9234.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly. — I represent  the  Cromane 
fishermen,  and  I want  to  know  how  many  prosecutions 
he  had  during  the  spawning  season  last  year? — No 
prosecutions,  just  only  during  the  spawning  season. 

9235.  Do  you  know  of  any  poaching  having  gone  on 
in  the  spawning  season? — At  Coos  lake  and  the  bridge 
of  the  Doonaferna  river  there  were  boys  seen  spearing 
fish  in  the  morning  at  break  of  day  and  clearing  away, 
and  a bailiff  pursued  them,  but  he  didn't  succeed  in 
coming  near  enough  to  them  to  identify  them.  A few 
days  afterwards  this  and  another  bailiff  were  watching 
the  same  place,  and  a man  using  a bag  was  poaching. 
He  escaped  from  them,  but  he  left  the  bag  after  him. 

9236.  And  they  were  not  able  to  identify  him? — They 
were  not.  They  said  he  was  a stranger  to  them. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9237.  What  aged  men  are  the  bailiffs?— We  have  two 
men  that  are  coming  up  to  60. 

9238.  A man  of  60  could  hardly  climb  up  a steep 
place  if  he  happened  to  see  a poacher  there? — Well , 
the  majority  are  from  40  to  52. 

9239.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly. — -Are  those  bailiffs,  when  they 
are  out  watching  the  spawning  fish,  supplied  with 
police  protection? — No;  they  don’t  require.it. 

9240.  And  they  are  not  supplied  with  police  protec- 
tion for  minding  the  water?— Not  in  my  division. 

Mr.  Green. 

9241.  You  said  to  me  a while  ago  that  the  police  up 
at  Caragh  do  assist?— They  do,  but  voluntarily.  They 
go  themselves,  not  to  protect  us.  They  go  to  patrol, 
to  ™'at  events,  on  their  own  initiative. 

J212.  If  you  asked  for  protection  for  your  bailiffs,  I 
suppose  you  would  get  it?— Oh,  very  willingly. 


9243.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly. — This  gentleman  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  apply  for  police  protection  when 
there  is  poaching  going  on  on  the  spawning  beds. 


Mr.  Green. 

9244.  He  stated  a while  ago  that  there  is  no  poaching 
by  gangs  going  on. 

9245.  Mr.  I'.  J.  Kelly. — He  knows  very  little  about 
it.  Witness. — We  are  not  afraid  of  being  personally 
attacked. 

9246.  The  MacGillicuddy. — Would  you  ask  a question 
for  me — Whether,  if  a sea  fisherman  was  sent  up  tc 
mind  the  eggs,  the  protection  would  be  better? 


Mr.  Green. 

9247.  Are  any  of  the  bailiffs  that  you  have  got  up 
there  men  that  come  from  Cromane,  or  any  of  those 
places,  sea  fishing  men,  or  have  you  got  any  men  from 
the  sea  up  as  bailiffs  on  the  upper  waters? — No;  we 
don’t  have  the  lower  bailffs  up  at  all.  They  belong  to 
the  lower  river  Caragh  and  the  bay,  and  they  are  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  district. 

9248.  Are  those  men  sea  fishermen  that  you  use  as 
bailiffs  on  the  estuary? — One  was.  He  had  been  fishing 
for  Mr.  McClure,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
boats. 

9249.  I suppose  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  up  any 
of  the  sea  fishermen  to  work  on  the  upper  waters  and 
the  spawning  places,  and  to  use  them  as  bailiffs? — 
Well,  it  would  be  rather  far  for  them  to  be  going. 
The  distance  is  far. 

9250.  \\  ould  you  have  to  provide  lodgings  for  them 
up  there  if  they  went? — Yes. 

9251.  If  you  took  any  of  the  sea  fishermen  up  and 
put  them  as  bailiffs  on  the  head  waters,  they  could  not 
do  their  work  unless  you  provided  lodgings  for  them? — 
Oh,  certainly.  They  could  not  go  up  there  and  come 
down  again  to  sleep. 

9252.  And  that  would  cost  more,  wouldn't  it? — It 
would  cost  a good  deal  more. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

9253.  Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you  to  do  what  I 
was  told  is  done  in  another  place  in  Ireland,  that  is, 
to  pay  sea-fishermen  a smnir  sum  for  going  round, 
not  so  much  to  watch  the  waters  as  to  watch  the 
bailiffs,  to  see  that  the  bailiffs  are  in  their  places,  and 
to  inspect? — Yes,  that  would  be  a good  idea. 

9254.  For,  of  course,  you  will  allow  that  they  have 
a_  different  interest  from  the  men  on  the  fresh  water?— 
Yes;  the  bailiffs  haven’t  any  personal  interest  in  the 
fish. 

9255.  Now,  you  have  never  considered  a way  of 
employing  sea  fishermen  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  fresh 
water? — So  far  as  Glencar  is  concerned,  I think  it  is 
not  necessary. 

9256.  You  think  that  you  can  do  all  the  watching 
that  is  necessary?— I think  so  in  the  night  time;  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  I think  requires  consideration. 
j liese  fellows  will  be  out  at  night,  and,  naturally,  sleep 
in  the  daytime,  and  people  can  try  their  hand  at 
poaching  in  the  daytime  if  they  wish.  There  should 
be  some  provision  made  for  watching  during  the  day. 

925/.  The  MacGillicuddy. — I have  one  more  ques- 
tion, if  you  allow  me,  to  ask  Mr.  O’Brien— Whether  it 
is  not  very  much  easier  to  kill  spawning  fish  in  the 
day  time.  Because  a man  may  be  down  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  apparently  cropping  furze,  and  a bailiff 
passing  by  sees  him  apparently  engaged  in  farm  work. 
There  is  nothing  suspicious’  in  what  ho  sees  the  man 
apparently  doing,  and  when  that  bailiff  passes  he  can 
just  step  down  and  gaff  a fish.  I wish  to  ask  him 
whether  it  is  not  much  easier  to  kill  a fish  in  the 
day  time  than  at  night,  when  a torch  has  to  be  lighted, 
and  whether  there  is  not  a good  deal  more  poaching 
done  in  the  day  time. 


r that  there  is  a great  deal  more  done 
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Mr.  Green. 

9259.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators for  the  Killarney  district? — I am,  for  the  last 
five  years. 

9260.  Are  you  an  elected  member? — No,  ex-officio. 

9261.  And  you  attend? — I attend,  and  never  omit  a 
meeting  except  in  October,  when  I am  generally  in 
England.  It  is  the  custom  for  none  of  the  Killorglin 
members  to  go  to  the  Killarney  meetings,  and  none 
of  the  Killarney  members  to  go  to  the  Killorglin  meet- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  general  meetings. 

9262.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  here  about  the  effect 
of  land  purchase  on  the  preservation  of  the  salmon 
fishery? — All  I know  is  that  on  my  river,  in  which 
I am  personally  concerned,  the  Caragh  river,  for 
about  a quarter  mile  above  Bealalaw  Bridge  the 
whole  of  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  some  parts  of 
the  left,  have  been  purchased,  the  tenants  having  the 
sporting  rights. 

9263.  And  what  use  are  they  making  of  them? — 
Well,  there  is  one  that  has  given  leave  to  one  or  two 
men  to  fish,  and,  as  far  as  I can  hear,  there  were  12 
to  15  spring  fish  killed  in  the  water  up  to  the  1st  of 
June. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9264.  By  anglers? — By  anglers,  with  the  rod.  One 
gentleman  took  a pool  last  year  and  I think  he  got  ill 
shortly  afterwards.  He  only  went  up  once. 

Mr.  Green. 

9265.  From  one  of  the  tenant  purchasers? — One  of 
the  tenant  purchasers. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9266.  Is  that  on  the  Maine  river? — On  the  Maine 
river. 

Mr.  Green. 

9267.  Is  that  just  above  Lackeen  Bridge — are  there 
any  tenant  purchasers  there? — Lord  Lansdowne  has 
sold,  but  he  has  reserved  the  rights. 

9268.  That  is  sold?— Yes. 

9269.  So  no  land  purchase  conveying  the  sporting, 
rights  has  taken  place  lower  down  than  Bealalaw 
Bridge? — No. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9270.  When  a tenant  lets  a pool  Tike  that,  does  he 
protect  the  pool  for  the  gentlemen  who  have  paid  him 
the  money? — That  I could  not  tell  you. 


Mr.  Green., 

9271.  In  your  opinion  is  the  upper  Caragh  not  pro- 
perly preserved  (I  mean  within  reason,  because,  of 
course,  you  have  to  put  on  as  much  protection  as  your 
funds  will  pay  for),  is  it  reasonably  well  protected? — 
Well,  I think  it  is  reasonably  well  protected  in  the 
spawning  season,  but  our  funds  only  allow  us  to  keep 
on  the  whole  of  the  Caragh  river  (1  am  speaking  now 
of  the  upper  Caragh)  one  man  for  the  summer. 

9272.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make 
that  you  think  would  be  pertinent  to  this  inquiry? — 
Well,  the  great  danger  is  netting.  I think  the  tenants 
have  not  yet  found  out  that  they  have  the  right  to 
net  their  pools,  and  I have  caused  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  by  the  inspector,  and  he  informs  me  that  three 
of  the  best  pools  above  Bealalaw  Bridge  can  be  very 
easily  netted.  I am  speaking  of  those  now  which  are 
fairly  good  angling  pools.  And  above  that  again  there 
are  a lot  of  pools  which  are  of  no  use  for  angling 
purposes,  but  can  be  very  easily  fished  with  the  net; 
and  I think  that  when  they  do  discover  their  rights 
they  will  exercise  them. 

9273.  Do  those  tenant  purchasers  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of  own  both  banks  of  the  river? — In  one  or  two 
cases  they  do,  but  I don’t  think  that  is  material, 
because  the  other  side  is  not  preserved,  and  the  sweep- 
ing of  a small  pool  with  a small  net  is  such  a quick 
operation,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  stop 
them  fishing  from  the  middle  of  May  up  to  the  first 
of  August. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

9274.  I understood  you  to  say  salmon  don’t  stand  in 
these  pools? — Well,  yes.  They  go  into  these  pools  and 
they  work  up  into  these  small  pools. 

Mr.  Green. 

9275.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  pro- 
hibit netting  in  the  fresh  water  above  the  lake? — I 
think  there  should  be  a general  law  that  no  fresh 
netting  should  be  established  in  fresh  water.  I don't 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  netting  in  fresh  water  should 
be  abolished,  but  I think  in  each  district  the  Depar- 
ment  should  hold  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  existing 
fresh-water  netting  is  detrimental  to  the  fisheries,  in 
accordance  with  the  Act.  I think  they  have  power  to 
prohibit  any  netting  which  is  detrimental. 

9276.  When  a net  has  been  working  for  a long  time 
it  is  rather  hard  to  come  and  do  that? — It  is,  certainly, 
and  my  view  is  that  no  future  netting  should  be 
established  in  fresh  water. 

9277.  Have  you  got  anything  else  to  suggest  that 
has  not  been  already  said — and  you  have  heard  Mr. 
Hensey’s  evidence? — I heard  that.  As  regards  the 
question  of  preservation,  of  course  where  a fishing  has 
a letting  value  I have  no  doubt  that  the  tenants  will, 
in  their  own  interest,  preserve  it,  but  not  in  the  upper 
waters  and  in  the  small  tributaries  where  the  fish  go 
to  spawn.  In  many  cases  the  fish  are  there,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  catching  them  with  the  rod,  and  therefore 
the  fishings  are  of  no  letting  value,  and  in  that  case, 
when  they  don’t  let  the  fishing  themselves,  they  cer- 
tainly won’t  preserve  it. 

9278.  Have  those  men  that  have  purchased  sub- 
scribed anything  towards  the  funds  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators? — Oh,  no,  they  haven’t  been  asked.  They 
haven’t  got  anything  for  their  fishings  except  a few 
pounds.  One  man  got  £2.  They  are  not  rated  at 
present,  and  whether  they  will  be  rated  or  not  I 
don’t  know. 

9279.  Do  you  know  how  many  fishing  properties  are 
rated  for  any  purpose  in  the  Killarney  District? — 
I can't  answer  for  the  whole  of  the  Killarney  District. 
I will  put  in  a paper  which  I prepared  on  that  very 
point,  and  which  goes  more  into  details.  But  as  regards 
this  question  of  funds,  we  at  present  only  can  act 
by  the  charity  of  the  Department.  We  should  be 
absolutely  bankrupt  if  their  grant  was  suspended. 

9280.  Might  I ask,  before  we  take  this  document, 
from  what  source  you  have  got  this  information? — 
From  the  returns  sent  down  by  the  Department  to 
the  Conservators.  I may  mention  incidentally  that 
the  return  of  the  revised  rates  came  down  on  the  12th 
of  April  this  year,  and  if  the  owners  of  the  rated 
fisheries  on  the  upper  Caragh,  rated  for  the  first  time, 
wished  to  appeal,  we  found  that  March  was  the  latest 
time  that  they  could  appeal,  and  I hope  next  year  we 
shall  get  the  return  a little  earlier.  As  regards  this 
question  of  funds,  I think,  first  of  all,  the  licences  are 
not  high  enough.  I pay  £3  for  a game  licence,  and 
I don’t  see  why  I should  only  pay  £1  for  a salmon 
licence.  I think  there  should  be  three  different  forms 
of  licences.  First,  the  owner  of  a several  fishery,  or 
the  lessee,  should  pay  £3.  I think  anyone  else  should 
pay  £2  for  the  whole  season,  and  I think  a £1  licence 
should  cover  two  months  at  any  time,  to  meet  the 
case  of  any  people  that  come  here  for  a short  holiday; 
and  that  would  very  largely  increase  our  funds.  And 
I further  think  that  the  net  licence  should  be  increased. 
I don’t  think  that  the  net  of  a several  fishery,  which 
catches  a thousand  fish,  should  pay  only  the  same  as 
a net  in  the  tidal  water,  and  I think  every  net  of  a 
several  fishery  should  pay  a £10  licence,  and  every 
net  on  the  tidal  water  should  pay  £5.  Then  I think 
the  whole  system  of  rating  requires  consideration,  and 
I have  put  my  views  in  that  paper,  going  into  details. 
The  system  on  which  the  valuation  is  made  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  or  with  any  system  whatever.  I may  just 
mention  one  case,  on  the  authority  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
de  Moleyns,  who  is  here.  He  bought  an  estate  some 
years  ago,  and  found  that  for  income  tax  purposes  it 
was  valued  at  £40,  but  for  county  purposes  only  at  £3, 
and  he  was  informed  that  the  fishery  was  rated  on 
the  fish  taken  by  a former  predecessor.  He  estimated 
the  fishing  that  lie  had  and  he  appealed  again,  and  he 
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got  the  income  tax  valuation  altered.  The  valuation, 
instead  of  being  based  on  the  letting  value  of  the 
fishery,  as  I think  it  should  be,  in  accordance  with  the 
Act,  was  based  on  the  actual  commercial  value  of  the 
fish’ that  he  caught  with  the  rod,  and  Fie  was  allowed  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  his  licence  J and  actually  the  cost  of 
his  tackle.  And  there  are  a great  many  rates  in  this 
district  that  are  based  upon  the  same  want  of  system. 
And  if  there  should  be  any  legislation  I think  that 
requires  alteration,  and  that  the  basis  should  be  the 
fair  letting  value  in  the  open  market,  less  15  per  cent, 
to  allow  for  rate  and  income  tax,  and  that  would 
work  out  in  this  way,  that  supposing  there  was  a 
£100  fishery,  that  would  be  rated  at  £85,  and  that 
would  allow  of  the  2s.  rate  .and  the  income  tax,  and 
that  would  work  out  at  about  £97  15s.,  and  that 
would  be  fair  to  the  public  and  to  everybody,  and  that 
gets  rid  of  the  system  under  which  -we  lose  three-fourths 
by  deduction  of  income  tax  from  the  rate,  and  I think 
the  principle  on  which  everyone  is  allowed  to  deduct 
his  licence  duty  from  the  rate  is  absolutely  wrong. 
Let  us  take  that  case  of  the  £100  fishery.  If  he  lets 
it  we  get  £8  10s.,  and  if  it  is  fished  with  two  nets 
we  get  £6  more.  Now',  if  ho  fishes  it  himself  wre  lose 
that  £6,  if  he  thinks  he  can  make  a better  profit  by 
fishing  it  himself,  and  I can’t  see  the  justice  of  it. 
The  rates  should  be  a fixed  income  on  which  you 
can  depend,  instead  of  on  a fluctuating  one.  And  I 
may  say  that  I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  all 
the  enquiries  that  I could  make,  that  the  rateable  value 
of  this  whole  district,  based  on  the  system  that  I 
suggest,  that  is,  upon  the  letting  value,  less  15  per 
cent.,  would  be  about  £1,300,  and  the  existing  rateable 
value  is  about  £900,  and  I maintain  that  if  the  district 
■wits  fairly  rated,  and  the  licence  duty  not  deducted, 
the  income  from  rates  should  be  £130.  Then  as 
regards  the  further  question  of  new  legislation,  there 
are  several  points  in  which  I think  the  law  wants 
amendment,  and  one  point  is  that  Die  law  should  allow 
the  Department  to  fix  a different  close  time  for  salmon 
and  trout.  It  seems  quite  absurd  that  there  should  be 
the  same  period  fixed  for  both.  Take  the  case,  for 
instanoe,  of  the  Brandon  Bay  district.  There  the  salmon 
fishing  does  not  begin  till  the  1st  of  May,  the  result 
being  that  you  cannot  catch  brown  trout  even  in 
March  or  April,  and  it  seems  to  me  utterly  absurd. 
Further,  if  there  is  new  legislation,  I think  there 
should  he  a great  change  made  as  regards  the  Boards 
of  Conservators.  I think  all  Boards  should  be  under 
the  Department  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  County 
Councils  are  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
the  Department  should  decide  on  points  referred  to 
them,  and  should  be  able  to  lay  down  the  law  directing 
the  Board  w’hat  to  do  in  any  case  in  which  the  question 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Department. 

9281.  Do  you  think  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Boards  of  Conservators  ought  to  be  altered  in  any  way? 
— No. 

9282.  You  think  it  sufficiently  representative?  Take, 
now,  a place,  for  instance,  where  there  w'as  a large 
number  of  purchasing  tenants  who  had  the  fishing 
rights.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  sufficient  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  under  existing  conditions? — 
Well,  if  they  took  out  a licence  they  would  have  a 
vote. 

9283.  Not  unless  they  were  magistrates  as  well? — If 
they  were  magistrates  in  addition  to  being  fishermen. 

9284.  They  would  not  be  all  magistrates.  There  are 
a certain  number  of  magistrates  in  the  country  now, 
but  you  can’t  have  all  magistrates? — I may  say  that 
I differ  on  one  matter  from  Mr.  Hensey’s  evidence 
just  now.  We  get  a large  attendance  at  the  annual 
general  meetings,  but  at  other  times  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  a quorum,  and  I am  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  mainly  the  elected  members  in  this  district 
who  attend.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  putting 
down  poaching.  Now,  there  were  320  cases  of  illegal 
hslnng  by  boats  reported  by  the  Coastguards  this  year, 
and  we  were  absolutely  powerless  to  do  anything. 
They  can  only  be  approached  by  a long  road  which 
is  picketed,  and  ample  warning  is  given  to  everybody 
when  they  see  the  bailiffs  or  police  coming,  and  not 
one  prosecution  has  taken  place  for  illegal  fishing  there 

certainly  not  since  I have  been  here.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  doing  it,  or  two.  One  is  by  getting  the 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

Admiralty  to  give  assistance.  Before  coming  here  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  Coastguards  in  Ireland,  and  I 
know  that  their  regulations  are  very  strict.  The 
Coastguards  are  only  allowed  to  report.  If  they  see  a 
boat  fishing  illegally,  fishing  within  half  a mile  of  then- 
station,  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  station  and 
go  down  and  identify  the  men.  All  they  can  do  is 
to  send  out  a written  report  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9285.  Can  they  not  have  an  arrangement  made  to 
report  it  on  the  spot,  can  they  not  send  a telegram  to 
Mr.  Hensey,  for  instance? — But  it  is  five  miles  off, 
and  the  road  is  picketed,  and  any  police  would  bo 
seen  coming.  Those  poachers’  nets  are  anchored  on 
one  side  of  the  bay,  and  it  requires  only  a few  minutes 
to  take  them  in.  The  other  way  that  I suggest  would 
be  to  have  a permanent  police  post  there  during  the 
season,  and  let  the  protecting  men  stay  there  instead 
of  having  to  come  back  to  Killorglin  each  night. 

Mr.  Green. 

9286.  What  about  a motor  boat? — I have  a motor 
boat,  and  I was  prepared  to  offer  it  to  the  Board 
if  it  would  do  any  good,  but  I find  it  won’t.  It 
is  something  like  12  miles  to  get  round  there,  from 
10  to  12  miles  in  an  intricate  channel.  The  motor 
boat  goes  about  six,  so  that  it  would  be  impracticable. 
Any  boat  could  be  seen  coming  just  as  far  off  as  the 
police  are  on  the  road. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

■ 9287.  And  you  think  that  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
difficulty?— No,  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that. 
That  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

9288.  Does  not  this  large  number  of  illegal  nets 
involve  the  necessity  of  keeping  a large  number  of 
bailiffs? — That  I cannot  say. 

Mr.  Green. 

9289.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  correspondence 
in  the  days  gone  by  about  the  Coastguard  question? — 
Yes. 

9290.  The  authorities  seem  to  have  a great  objection 
to  doing  more  than  is  done  at  present  ? — Yes ; that  is  a 
relic  of  the  old  policy  when,  in  the  old  smuggling  days, 
the  Coastguards  were  always  instructed  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  inhabitants,  otherwise  they  would 
get  no  information. 

9291.  What  do  you  want  to  have  done? — Wc  want 
a permanent  police  post,  and  we  want  the  Admiralty 
to  give  us  a little  bit  of  ground  to  put  a hut  on. 
There  is  not  a scrap  of  ground  on  the  whole  of  that 
ground  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  Coastguard 
Station  to  be  had  by  us,  because  nearly  all  the  men 
down  there  are  fishermen,  and  a great  many  fish 
illegally,  and  those  who  do  not  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  others,  and  no  one  would  give  a yard  of  ground 
to  put  a hut  upon.  Then,  about  these  pushers.  There 
are  houses  all  along  there,  and  they  drag  the  nets  into 
the  houses,  and  if  you  see  a man  doing  it  you  can’t 
touch  it.  And  even  if  a bailiff  comes  before  a magis- 
trate  and  swears  an  information  that  he  has  reason  to 
believe,  or  that  he  knows,  there  is  an  illegal  net  in  a 
man’s  house  or  garden,  a search  warrant  cannot  be 
granted.  The  wording  of  the  law  is  “in  or  on  the 
banks  of,”  and  it  seems  to  be  held  that  when  in  the 
house  it  ceases  to  be  on  the  banks,  though  that  house 
may  be  within  10  yards  of  the  banks.  Poaching  does 
make  a fool  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  nothing  can 
be  done.  And  further,  if  the  net  is  seized,  the  onus 
lies  on  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  it  was  intended 
for  fishing,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove. 
I think  the  by-law  ought  to  be  amended,  and  that  the 
onus  should  lie  on  the  owner  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  fishing.  I hand  in  a suggestion  of  what 
I would  propose  about  the  byJaw.  [Paper  handed  in.] 

9292.  The  whole  question  of  entering  the  houses  was 
gone  into  at  the  Viceregal  Commission? — Yes. 

9293.  And  it  was  very  carefully  considered,  and  they 
didn’t  recommend  that? — I am  only  raising  the  point 
in  case  there  should  he  new  legislation.  If  this  inquiry 
should  lead  to  legislation,  that  is  one  point  that  I think 
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18i/t  September,  1911.]  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys,  c.v.o. — continued. 


[Killorglin. 


Mr.  Qreen — continued. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 


ought  to  be  considered.  About  the  question  of  police 
protection  for  bailiffs,  as  Mr.  O'Brien  said,  we  never 
can  get  more  than  two  police  out  in  our  small  Caragh 
district  and  they,  by  their  instructions,  are  bound  to 
so  together,  that  is  to  say,  one  policeman  won’t  go  with 
one  bailiff  and  another  policeman  with  another  bailiff, 
and  I cannot  see  the  reason  of  it,  and  if  the  head 
bailiff  asked  for  one  man  for  one  place  and  one  man 
for  another  he  can’t  get  it.  He  must  take  out  the 
second  man  to  go  with  the  first.  If  we  could  have  one 
policeman  to  go  it  would  enable  us  to  have  two  patrols 
instead  of  one,  and  that  could  be  done  if  the  regulation 
were  cancelled,  because  it  is  not  a law,  it  is  merely 
a Constabulary  regulation.  But  the  local  police  are 
powerless,  in  the  face  of  this  regulation,  to  watch 
efficiently  the  head  waters. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9294.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  netting  of 
pools  by  the  now  proprietors,  if  there  is  a general 
feeling  against  it  on  the  bank  among  their  neighbours 
up  and  down,  they  might  make  a representation  to  the 
Department  on  that  subject?— They  might. 

9295.  That  has  not  been  done?— Hardly. 

9296.  And  if  there  was  a general  feeling  that  that 
sort  of  thing  should  be  put  down,  the  Department 
mi»ht  take  steps?— The  Department  have  ample  power 
at  present  to  take  steps  to  prohibit  anything  which  they 
consider  detrimental  to  the  fishery , ample  power. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

9297.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  didn’t  think 
there  should  be  any  interference  with  existing  netting  t 
—No;  I said  I didn’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  Some 
people  recommended  that  all  fresh-water  netting  should 
be  abolished,  but  I think  in  every  district  the  Depart- 
ment  might  well  hold  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  any 
netting  in  fresh  water  was  detrimental  to  the  general 
fishing  of  the  river. 

9298.  And  in  the  event  of  its  being  thought  necessary 
to  reduce  the  netting  in  fresh  water,  I suppose  you 
would  think  it  proper  that  there  should  be  suitable 
compensation?— I presume  they  would  give  compen- 
sation, I don’t  know;  but  if  it  was  on  the  same  scale 
as  the  compensation  that  was  given  when  the  faxed 
nets  were  abolished  they  would  not  get  very  much. 

9299.  You  think  they  should  get  suitable  compen- 
sation?—I know  many  cases  in  which,  when  nets  were 
abolished,  the  compensation  was  very  small,  but  that 
would  be  a matter  for  authority. 

9300.  I was  interested  in  your  statement  with  regard 
to  finance,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  rating. 
You  advocate  rating  on  the  letting  value  >—  the  letting 
value  in  the  open  market,  not  the  commercial  value  ot 
the  take.  It  might  not  have  any  letting  value  at  all 
in  the  open  market.  Then,  if  the  commercial  value 
was  higher  than  what  I would  call  the  letting  value, 
I would  rate  on  that. 

9301.  You  also  recommended  an  increase  ot  licence 

duty? — Yes.  , 

9302.  If  there  was  an  increase  of  licence  duty  sucli 
as  you  propose,  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  an  additional  rate? — Yes. 

9303.  You  do?— Ido.  _ . . . 

9304.  To  finance  the  district  properly  ?— Certainly . 
If  my  proposal  was  carried  put  it  would  just  about 
double  our  income,  and  it  would  just  about  compen- 
sate for  what  we  now  get  by  private  subscriptions  out 
of  our  own  pockets  and  a Government  subsidy,  and 
we  should  be  practically  independent. 


that  would  be  very  hard  on  the  crowd  of  people 
who  go  about  to  spend  a week  here  and  a week  there, 
as  I have  done  myself  in  my  younger  days. 


Mr.  Green. 

9307.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  an  additional 
tax  on  a licence  when  it  was  used  in  a district  other 
than  that  in  which  it  was  taken  out?— A charge  of  5s., 
or  something  of  that  kind,  would  not  hurt  anybody. 

9308.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  good?— Yes,  I 
think  it  would.  Anything  that  would  add  to  our  funds 
would  be  a good  thing. 

9309.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly.— What  interest  has  the 
Admiral  in  fishing?  He  is  not  a native  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  I wish  to  know  whether  he  is  a professional 
man  or  an  amateur  angler,  because  I can  prove  that 
this  man  offered  three  fish  in  Killarney  for  sale  that 
were  quite  unfit  for  human  food.* 


Mr.  Green. 

9310.  Why  didn’t  you  prove  it?  We  are  not  a 
tribunal  to  inquire  into  those  matters. 

9311.  The  MacOillicuddy. — I did  not  catch  the  basis 
on  which  he  wishes  to  raise  the  licence  duty.  Would 
you  kindly  ask  him? 

Mr.  Green. 

9312.  What  I gathered  from  Admiral  Jeffreys  was 
this,  that  for  licences  for  nets  in  a several  fishery 
there  should  be  £10  on  every  net  instead  of  £3  on 
every  net,  and  for  tidal  men  who  are  not  in  a several 
fishery,  but  are  using  those  large  sea  nets,  the  licence 
might  be  £5  instead  of  £3. 

9313.  The  Mnc.Gillicuddy .—I  understood  it  was  £10 
on  nets  and  £3  on  rods,  and  I want  to  get  at  the  basis 
on  which  the  calculation  is  made.  He  also  used  the 
expression  “ letting  value  ”;  but  any  man  may  assume 
a fishery  to  be  worth  anything,  and  where  is  the 
standard  of  measurement? 


Mr.  Green. 

9314.  We  will  consider  that.  It  is  only  a suggestion, 
and  we  will  consider  it  fully,  and  we  can’t  go  into  it 
now. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9315.  You  can  recommend  any  other  basis  that  you 
think  better. 

9316.  The  Mac Gillicuddy .—The  Admiral  has  been 
finding  fault  with  the  Coastguard  for  not  stopping 
poaching.  [To  Witness.]— Now  did  you  stop  poaching 
when  you  were  the  Admiral  there  in  charge?— No. 

9317.  And  what  did  you  do? — I was  only  a sub- 
ordinate carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Green. 

9318.  MacGillicuddy,  you  must  not  go  on  cross- 

examining.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  he  did  his  duty 
with  exceptional  enthusiasm,  and  we  are  quite  satis- 
fied to  leave  it  there.  , ,,  . . , 

Mr.  Garvin. — Would  you  ask  him  whether  he  would 
be  willing  to  issue  a separate  licence  for  sea  trout? 


Mr.  Green. 

9319.  To  Witness. — Do  you  think  there  ought  to 
be  a separate  licence  for  sea  trout? — People  fish  for 
sea  trout,  and  some  times  catch  salmon. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

9305.  Have  you  many  men  fishing  here  on  licences 

taken  out  in  other  districts?— Yes,  a good  many  come 
to  the  hotels.  . . 

9306.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  making 
the  £1  applicable  only  to  one  district?— Yes.  I think 

* What  possibly  happened  was  that  someone  to  wh 
in  the  season.  I myself  never  fish  after  August,  but  give 
tember  or  October;  telling  him  he  may  keep  Ins  catch. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9320  And  the  brown  trout  fishing  is  not  in  itself 
valuable?— Not  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  are 
a great  many  people  who  come  to  the  hotels,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  something  out  of  them. 

om  I had  given  leave  to  fish  tried  to  sell  fish  captured  late 
leave  to  practically  anyone  who  asks  for  a day  in  Sep- 
Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


18 th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  R.  0.  Meredith,  examined. 


[Killorglin. 


Mr.  Green. 

9321.  You  are  interested  in  the  Brown  Flesk? — My 
father  owns  a fishery  on  the  river  Brown  Flesk  whicli 
flows  from  Kingwilliamstown,  on  the  borders  of  Go. 
Cork,  into  the  river  Maine  which  flows  into  Castlemaine 
Bay.  He  has,  in  his  demesne,  about  a mile  and  a half 
of  salmon  fishing,  and  then,  from  the  tenants,  about 
two  miles  preserved. 

9322.  Now,  you  had  a case  of  poisoning  lately? — 
Yes,  I brought  a case  for  poisoning,  a claim  for  com- 
pensation. 

9323.  And  you  got  compensation? — Yes. 

9324.  Against  the  ratepayers? — Against  the  rate- 
payers. I have  a copy  of  the  judgment  if  you  would 
care  for  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9325.  The  judgment  delivered  by  Chief  Baron  Palles? 

Mr.  Green. 

9326.  Has  that  poisoning  been  very  common  up 
there? — Yes,  up  to  date-  Every  year  it  was  poisoned 
practically  from  its  source  down  to  where  it  met  the 
river  Maine. 

9327.  Has  that  sort  of  poisoning  been  on  the  increase 
or  decrease? — There  has  been  no  poisoning  this  year, 

9328.  It  was  in  November  this  poisoning  took  place? 
— No,  September.  It  was  this  time  last  year. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9329.  And  none  has  taken  place  yet? — No. 


9330.  Do  they  poison  with  spurge  on  your  river? — 
No,  but  they  use  explosives,  and  also  stroke  hauls  and 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9331.  And  lime? — Lime  and  explosives. 

9332.  But  there  was  no  individual  prosecuted? 
Witness. — For  what,  sir. 

9333.  For  this  liming? — Oh,  yes,  several  prosecu- 
tions from  time  to  time.  My  claim  was  brought 
against  the  County  Council. 


Mr.  Green. 

9334.  Have  many  tenants  purchased  on  your  part  of 
the  river? — Yes,  practically  all  the  tenants  have  pur- 
chased on  the  river  Brown  Flesk. 

9335.  And  what  proportion  of  them  have  got  the 
fishing  rights? — They  have  nearly  all  got  the  fishing 
rights. 

9336.  And  are  they  making  any  use  of  them? — No; 
the  holdings  are  very  small,  and  the  frontages  to  the 
river  are  very  small. 

9337.  Have  they  shown  any  tendency  to  combine 
so  as  to  be  able  to  let  a considerable  section  of  the 
river  to  some  tenant? — No. 

9338.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  them  to  do  that? — 
I think  if  the  tenants  combined  they  might  vest  their 
rights  in  a trustee  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

9339.  Is  anyone  attempting  to  work  them  up  to  that? 
— No,  not  so  far.. 

9340.  Because  in  some  other  districts  where  we  have 
held  inquiries  we  have  found  that  there  is  a regular 
organisation  amongst  the  tenants,  and  that  they  have 
worked  up  these  fishings  to  be  really  valuable,  and  they 
pay  their  rates  out  of  them.  Are  the  shooting  rights 
of  any  value? — Yes,  if  they  were  preserved.  It  is  a 
very  good  partridge  country,  but  they  are  practically 
all  exterminated  there  now.  I think  the  spraying  of 
the  potatoes  caused  the  destruction  of  the  partridges. 

9341.  All  over  Ireland  there  have  .been  very  few 
partridge? — This  place  used  to  be  full  of  partridges 
15  years  ago. 

9342.  There  is  no  other  shooting? — No.  There  is 
practically  no  bailiff  at  all  on  this  river.  The  nearest 
man  who  is  in  charge  here  is  a man  named  Quinlivau, 
and  he  lives  in  Milltown,  and  he  is  nine  miles  from 
the  nearest  point.  Then  for  ten  miles  there  is  no 
bailiff  at  all. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9343.  How  long  is  the  river  for  fishing,  how  many 
miles? — From  where  it  joins  the  Maine  to  where  it 
rises,  I think,  12  miles. 

9344.  All  good  fishing? — All  good  fishing,  particularly 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  from  the  first  days  of 
August. 

9345.  And  sea  trout? — And  sea  trout. 

9346.  Salmon  and  sea  trout? — Yes. 

9347.  Was  it  ever  a really  good  river? — Yes,  and  it 
is  always  good  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  the 
salmon  commence  to  run  up. 

9348.  And  there  are  good  pools  upon  it  now? — Yes, 

9349.  How  long  will  that  last? — Well,  September  and 
October. 

9350.  Salmon  are  not  much  good  then? — They  are  in 
this  river.  It  is  rather  a late  river. 

9351.  And  still  you  can  get  good  fish? — Yes,  you  can. 

_ 9352.  So  that  it  might  be  a property  worth  letting? — 

Yes,  and  it  is  an  excellent  spawning  river. 


Mr.  Green. 

9353.  Then  you  consider  that  it  is  not  properly 
attended  to  by  the  Board  of  Conservators? — There  is 
no  bailiff  on  it,  and  it  is  practically  left  open  to  every 
poacher  who  wishes,  except  what  the  police  do,  anil 
the  police  do  very  little. 

9354.  Have  you  made  representations  to  the  Board 
about  it? — No. 

9355.  Are  you  a Conservator  yourself? — No. 

9356.  And  have  the  people  there  on  the  Brown  Flesk 
contributed  anything  to  the  funds  of  the  Board?— No, 
except  in  the  way  of  paying  for  licence  duty. 

9357.  Are  there  any  rated  fisheries  there"? — No. 

9358.  None  of  the  fisheries  there  are  rated?— No. 


Mr.  Green. 

. 9359.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators?— Yes,  sir. 

9360.  You  are  also  lessee  of  a large  several  fishery 
here? — One  of  them. 

9361.  And  you  work  the  principal  salmon  business 
m the  river  district? — Yes. 

9362.  That  is  to  say,  you  buy  salmon,  and  you  work 
your  own  nets  as  well  ?— Yes. 

9363.  And  you  know  practically  all  about  the  catch 
that  takes  place  in  the  district,  and  you -know  that 

oq  gl'eat  '-lumber  of  years?— Oh,  a good  deal. 

9364.  You  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given  by 

Mr.  Hensey?— Yes.  J 

9365.  And  it  does  not  seem  that  very  much  land 
purchase  has  taken  place  on  the  rivers  that  are  good 
for  angling?  A great  deal  of  . land  purchase  has  taken 

GQe’rxT  g00d  deal  of  the  fishing  has  been  reserved. 

twbb.  Not  many  purchasing  tenants  have  got  the 
fishing  rights?— Not  a great  many. 


Mr.  Richard  Power,  examined. 

Mr.  Green- — continued. 

9367.  Now,  between  Killorglin  and  Killarney,  have 
any  got  fishing  rights?— Oh,  yes. 

9368.  About  how  many? — Of  course  they  are 
numerous,  but  their  interests  are  very  small,  in  many 
instances — very  small  bits  of  fishery. 

9369.  Have  some  of  those  tenants  that  have  pur- 
chased their  holdings  between  Killorglin  and  Killarney 
got  pools  that  are  valuable  for  fishing?— Certainly. 

9370.  And  do  those  men  let  them  ? — Yes 

9371.  Do  they  combine  to  let  them,  or  do  they  let 
them  each  separately  ?— I think  they  let  them  sepa- 
rate y,  but  they  have  been  let  for  considerable  sums. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  those  tenant  purchasers  -in  an 
instance  or  two,  the  amounts  received  from  the 'letting 
of  the  angling,  which  they  got  for  nothing,  exceed  the 
amounts  of  their  instalments  that  they  pay  to  the 
Government.  It  is,  generally,  an  important  thing  to 
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18 th  September,  1911.]  Mu.  Richard  Power — continued.  [Killorglin. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

9372.  Very  important  if  the  letting  rent  of  it  exceeds 
their  instalment?— I have  heard  that  to  be  the  case, 
but  I am- not  absolutely  sure. 

9373.  You  cannot  be  far  off  the  truth? — Yes. 

9374.  Now,  can  those  pools  that  you  speak  of  be 
fished  from  both  sides  of  the  river? — Oh,  no,  the  right 
would  only  extend  to  the  middle. 

9375.  But  when  they  let  it  to  anglers  it  is  purely 
for  angling? — Purely  for  angling. 

9376.  In  any  way  have  they  got  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  or  can  they  allow  a man  who  is  angling 
to  throw  across? — I fancy  it  is  the  general  custom 
that  a man  is  allowed  to  fish  across  as  far  as  he  can. 

I never  heard  the  question  raised,  except  in  one 
instance,  for  many  years. 

9377.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  I suppose? — I 
should  say  not. 

9378.  You  work  a hatchery  here?— Yes. 

9379.  And  how  many  years  have  you  been  working 
it? — We  are  working  it  since  1897.  Since  that  date 
a sum  of  .£926  4s.  9d.  has  been  expended  on  it,  or, 
roughly,  £66  a year.  Towards  this  sum  of  £926  the 
Department  contributed  towards  equipment  and  as  a 
subsidy  at  the  rate  of  Is.  7d.  per  thousand  ova,  a 
sum  of  £290  13s.  7d.;  Lord  V entry  contributed  £115; 
£10  was  expended  on  ova  by  the  Conservators  in  one 
year;  £10  was  given  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
as  a subsidy.  The  remaining  £500  was  provided  by 
the  lessees  of  the  fishery,  that  is,  by  us.  The  output 
of  the  hatchery  varies  with  the  ease  or  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  taking  the  parent  fish.  For  example,  the 
output  in  1909  was  only  159,000,  and  in  1910  it  was 
269,000.  The  larger  figure  is  much  too  small  to  have 
a very  appreciable  effect. 

9380.  Then  the  hatchery  has  been  greatly  extended 
in  that  time.  When  it  began  it  was  small? — Yes,  it 
was  a small  thing.  Of  course  the  rate  of  expenditure 
is  determined  by  the  suitableness  or  otherwise  of  the 
season  for  taking  the  spawning  fish,  and  that  is  the 
great  difficulty  that  confronts  us  here.  In  a year  of 
flood  We  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  spawning  fish. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9381.  The  poachers  will  have  no  difficulty? — Well,  I 
think  poaching  is  very  much  on  the  decrease. 

9382.  We  hear  the  poachers  can  get  them  out  quickly 
enough? — We  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  them  out  for 
the  hatchery — to  get  them  out  alive  on  the  small 
rivers. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9383.  Where  do  you  put  in  your  fry? — They  are 
distributed  above  the  hatchery,  about  four  miles  above 
it,  on  the  tributary  streams,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river. 

9384.  They  all  go  in  between  this  and  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney? — Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

9385.  Then  there  are  hatcheries  in  Killarney  as  well? 
—Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9386.  Are  you  troubled  with  cormorants  here? — We 
have  a great  number.  For  many  years  we  paid  a 
capitation  for  killing  the  cormorants,  but  it  became  a 
serious  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  Board.  We 
paid,  I think,  Is.  fid.  or  Is.  I think  it  was  Is.  6d. 

9387.  And  you  didn’t  ask  where  they  came  from? — 
They  came  from  the  district  about. 

9388.  They  might  have  come  from  Cork,  perhaps? — 
I hardly  think  so.  They  usually  came  in  ones  and 
twos. 

9389.  And,  of  course,  you  had  the  herons  in  the 
shallow  water? — They  had  existed  from  all  time. 

Mr.  Green. 

9390.  And  now  is  the  poaching,  on  the  whole,  in- 
creasing or  decreasing,  or  keeping  steady? — Well,  it  is 
very  hard  to  say.  This  is  a paper  that  you,  Mr.  Green, 
may  be  familiar  with,  and  I have  brought  it  down  to 
date.  [Paper  handed  in.] 

9391.  You  have  gone  on  keeping  this  up  to  date? — 
The  red  line  is  the  average  of  the  21  years  ending  1898. 
We  fished  only  one  bit. 


Mr.  Galderwood. 

9392.  Is  that  in  fresh  water? — No,  in  tidal. 

9393.  You  don’t  fish  in  fresh  water? — Not  in  the 
Laune. 

9394.  You  fish  in  fresh  water  in ? — Caragh  Lake. 

And  we  fish  the  tide-way  of  the  Maine. 

Mr.  Green. 

9395.  I thought  there  was  some  net  used  in  the 
Laune,  in  the  fresh  water? — Oh,  yes;  it  is  not  ours. 
That  is  a very  old  several  fishery. 

Mr.  Galderwood. 

9396.  How  far  is  that? — It  is  about  two  miles  above 
Killorglin  bridge,  by  road.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  three 
miles  by  the  bend  of  the  river. 

9397.  Is  that  three  miles  above? — No,  two  miles  by 
land.  The  tide  goes  about  two  miles  above  Killorglin 
bridge 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9398.  Might  I ask  you  to  explain  this? — Yes.  I 

don’t  know  that  it  is  a satisfactory  explanation,  but 
it  accounts  for  a good  deal  of  the  startling  part  of  it. 
Taking  the  spring  months  of  those  years,  that  is  from 
1909  to  1911,  and  comparing  them  with  the  spring 
months  of  the  period  1875  to  1898  I find  the  average 
of  the  ten  years,  1899  to  1908,  to  be  40  per  cent, 
under  the  average  of  1875  to  1898.  The  spring  average 
of  the  past  three  years  has  been  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  spring  average  of  the  24  years,  1875  to  1898. 
There  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  spring  fishing, 
the  years  1909  and  1911  being  much  the  best  springs 
since  1896,  which,  curiously,  was  twice  as  productive 
as  either  of  the  springs  of  1894  or  1895.  With  regard 
to  grilse,  the  average  of  the  ten  years,  1899  to  1908, 
was  46  per  cent,  under  the  average  of  the  twenty-four 
years  ending  1898. 

9399.  That  is  of  the  whole  of  the  fish? — No;  it  was 
46  per  cent,  under  the  average  of  the  24  years  ending 
1898,  and  the  average  of  the  past  three  years,  33  per 
cent,  under.  From  this  it  appears  that  while  the 
spring  fish  shows  an  increase  in  the  past  three  years, 
the  position  with  regard  to  grilse  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
the  reluctance  of  the  fish  to  appear  in  the  river  in 
the  grilse  stage  accounting  perhaps  for  the  increase 
of  salmon,  but  this  increase  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  enormous  wastage.  I take  January,  February, 
March  and  April  as  being  purely  salmon  months. 
Grilse  have  not  come  in  any  numbers.  In  old  years, 
in  May,  from  the  20th  of  May,  we  used  to  get  a fair- 
sprinkling  of  grilse,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Green. 

9400.  What  is  the  date  when  the  steady  falling  off 
of  the  grilse  began? — The  general  falling  off  began  in 
1897,  and  1897,  1898,  and  1899  were  the  three  worst 
years.  The  best  grilse  year  we  had  was  1873.  We 
caught  then  8,000  grilse  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
we  have  been  down  since  that  to  something  like  3,000 
salmon  and  grilse  for  the  entire  season.  The  netting 
outside  has  fallen  off.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to 
net  in  the  estuary.  It  is  all  a summer  fishing,  and 
it  has  not  been  paying,  and  they  have  done  wretchedly. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9401.  You  can  no  way  account  for  it? — People 
account  for  it  in  many  ways,  the  popular  theory  now 
being  that  the  decrease  of  grilse  is  due  to  drift 
netting;  but  drift  netting  does  not  affect  our  fishing 

Mr.  Green. 

9402.  That  is  the  drift  netting  at  sea? — The  drift 
netting  at  sea.  Because  we  have  been  all  more  or  less 
under  the  impression  that  the  grilse  don’t  travel  very 
far  from  the  shore,  and  how  netting  150  miles  away 
at  sea  could  affect  us  here,  I don’t  know;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  when  we  see  the  development 
that  is  going  on,  and  300  boxes  of  fish  a day  some- 
times taken  at  sea,  that  some  places  must  suffer. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9403.  Do  you  notice  fish  marked  by  nets  here?— No, 
oxcept  an  occasional  one  marked  by  local  nets. 
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Mr.  Green. 

9404.  There  is  no  sea  fishing  for  salmon  within  150 
miles  of  this  that  is  worth  talking  about? — No;  unless 
our  idea  is  upset  by  evidence  that  the  fish  travel  very 
much  further  than  we  think  they  do. 

9405.  Unless  it  be  that  the  fish  that  come  down  along 
the  Donegal  coast  are  the  grilse  that  should  come  to 
you;  but  unless  you  could  prove  that  it  would  be  of 
no  importance? — No  importance. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9406.  With  the  increase  in  your  spring  fish,  has  the 
result  been  that  financially  your  fishing  is  not  getting 
back  seriously,  for  presumably  the  price  of  the  spring 
fish  would  be  much  higher? — We  have  had  some  good 
seasons  in  very  recent  years  while  getting  very  much 
smaller  quantities  of  fish ; otherwise  we  should  not 
have  been  able  to  hold  on. 

Mr.  Green. 

9407.  These  are  the  average  numbers  of  the  fish? — 
Exactly. 

9408.  Not  the  weight?— Not  the  weight.  Nothing 
will  really  compensate  for  the  loss  of  numbers.  No 
increase  of  weight,  and  no  increase  of  price,  could 
possibly  compensate  for  a generous  June  fishing,  which 
we  look  upon  as  the  backbone  of  the  season,  and 
that  we  have  not  had  for  years. 

9409.  Do  you  notice  anything  of  a falling  off  in  the 
size  of  the  grilse? — In  a scarce  year  the  grilse  are 
always  small.  In  an  abundant  year  they  are  very 
much  heavier. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9410.  What  weight  is  your  spring  fish? — Our  spring 
fish,  taking  the  average  of  30  or  40  years,  are  10J 
pounds. 

9411.  Do  you  get  many  heavy  spring  fish  here? — 
No ; we  have  had  a 42  pound  fish  twice  in  40  years. 

9412.  Is  the  small  class  of  spring  fish  rather  in- 
creasing more  than  the  large? — No;  I would  not  say  so. 

9413.  Because  that  might  account  for  your  grilse  ?— 
Our  January  fish  were  small.  TTiey  increase  in 
February  and  March,  and  I think  we  got  our  heaviest 
fish  in  April. 

9414.  You  have  not  got  heavy  fish  at  the  back  end 
of  the  year? — We  got  the  heavier  fish  in  April.  Of 
course  it  is  spring  fishing  still  in  April,  but  the  salmon 
in  April  are  heavier  than  the  salmon  in  January. 

9415.  And  always  have  been? — Always  have  been  in 
my  experience. 

Mr.  Green. 

9416.  Now,  on  the  main  subject  of  our  inquiry,  have 
you  got  anything  to  suggest  about  the  prospects  of 
better  protection  in  this  district  owing  to  land  purchase 
or  otherwise? — I don't  think  land  purchase  will 
affect  it. 

9417.  In  this  district? — Yes.  The  only  change  would 
be  that  in  the  upper  reaches,  on  some  of  the  small 
rivers,  there  might  be  some  netting  done,  but  I don’t 
look  upon  that  as  a great  evil,  as  it  is  certain  to  correct 
itself.  A man  will  have  to  take  out  a £3  licence  and 
spend  three  or  four  pounds  on  a net,  and  he  never  will 
get  £6  worth  of  fish  out  of  a pool,  so  after  one  year 
he  will  abandon  it,  probably.  It  will  settle  itself.  I 
think  it  is  possible,  in  the  extreme  upper  parts  of 
the  river,  to  net  the  large  numbers  of  fish  there 
congregated  for  spawning  purposes.  They  would  be 
rather  apt  to  be  taken  out. 

9418.  Do  you  agree  with,  the  suggestion  to  put 
gratings  on  the  spawning  streams? — Oh,  no,  I think  it 
would  be  very  bad. 

9419.  A certain  number  of  salmon  will  spawn  in 
spite  of  all  the  poaching  that  goes  on? — It  is  very  hard 
to  exterminate  them. 

Mr.  Gwynn 

9420.  Then  you  think  there  was  a good  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  all  the  talk  about  the  poaching  of 
spawning  fish? — There  is  nothing  that  you  won’t  get 
highly  respectable  people  to  say  at  one  of  these  in- 
quiries. . I have  been  listening  for  4.0  years  to  the 
same  thing. 


Mr.  Green. 

9421.  But,  all  the  same,  we  got  some  information. 
And  do  you  now  think,  Mr.  Power,  we  have  heard  all, 
unless  you  have  anything  to  add? 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

.9422.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  inducing  the  tenant 
purchasers  to  combine  to  let  the  fishing,  and  do  you 
see  any  likelihood  of  improved  protection  by  that 
means? — I do  not. 

Mr.  Green. 

9423.  Well,  of  course,  their  interest  is  not  very  large 
here  on  account  of  so  much  of  the  fishing  rights  having 
been  reserved  in  this  district  ? — I am  sure  they  are  keen 
to  preserve  their  rights,  or  reserve  them  to  themselves, 
but  I don’t  think  they  would  put  any  money  into  pre- 
serving  generally. 

9424.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly. — I would  like  to  ask — Do  you 
think  any  good  could  be  got  out  of  an  increase  of 
licences?— I don’t  think  so.  What  you  would  get  out  of 
increased  licences  for  fishing  would  not  be  very  large, 
and  the  existing  licence  is  enough  to  charge  a man 
who  is  making  a precarious  living  out  of  it.  Admiral 
Jeffreys  raised  an  important  point  with  regard  to  rating 
with  a view  to  raising  a 2s.  rate.  But  if  the  value  of 
a man’s  fishery  is  raisld  ono  pound,  the  effect  is  to 
tax  that  man  immediately  to  the  extent  of  8s.  6d., 
because  directly  the  valuation  is  increased  for  fishery 
purposes  it  is  increased  for  fiscal  purpose  and  for  all 
purposes,  and  our  rate  here  is  about  6s.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  so  if  you  put  £10  of  an  increased  valuation  on 
the  occupier  of  a fishery,  the  law  that  would  make  him 
pay  £1  to  the  Board  of  Conservators  would  make  him 
pay  £3  5s.  to  the  rates. 

9425.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  a better  thing, 
if  any  change  in  the  law  was  made,  that  a larger  pro- 
portion  of  the  total  rates  went  to  the  fisheries  than  to 
the  Castle? — That  is  so,  but  you  want  a change  in  the 
law  for  that. 

Mr.  Green. 

9426.  All  these  things  are  meaning  changes  in  the 
law.  None  of  these  things  can  be  done  without  changes 
in  the  law.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  great  change 
in  the  law  at  the  present  time,  and  we  need  not  mind 
it?— No. 

9427.  With  regard  to  licences,  what  has  been  pro- 
posed in  other  places  is  not  that  there  should  be  an 
actual  increase  in  the  licence  duty  now  chargeable, 
but  that  the  maximum  should  be  increased.  All 
licences  in  Ireland  are  up  to  the  maximum,  and  that 
maximum  might  be  increased  by  legislation.  Some 
Boards  of  Conservators  might  increase  their  licence 
duty  if  they  chose.  Would  you  leave  it  to  tke  discre- 
tion of  the  Boards  of  Conservators? — That  has  been 
taken  away  from  them  by  statute. 

9428.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a maximum. 
Conservators  can  fix  any  licence  they  like,  provided 
they  don’t  put  it  above  that  maximum.  That  is  the 
law  at  present,  and  all  licences  in  Ireland  have  reached 
their  maximum? — Yes. 

9429.  And  the  question  is,  should  the  maximum  be 
extended  so  as  to  allow  certain  Boards  of  Conservators, 
if  they  thought  well,  to  go  on  and  make  some  of  their 
licences  a little  bit  higher? — Heavier.  No,  I don’t 
think  that  I would  put  any  more  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  Boards  of  Conservators.  I think  till  you  see  the 
whole  thing  worked  under  a central  department  you 
will  not  see  any  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
Fishery  Laws. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9430.  What  is  the  central  authority  you  have  in  view? 
— The  Department.  To  make  every  bailiff  an  official  as 
much  as  a policeman  is  an  official.  It  is  absurd  the 
present  squandering  of  money.  It  is  not  a great  deal, 
but  it  is  squandered  money  practically.  I have  spent 
30  years  squandering  it  myself  as  a Member  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators. 

Mr.  Green. 

9431.  I suppose  the  effect  would  be  that  if  you  took 
away  £25  a year  from  the  men  who  are  getting  it,  they 
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Mr.  Green — continued. 

would  compensate  themselves  probably  by  poaching?— I 
don’t  think  so.  The  minds  of  the  people  have  gone 
away  very  much  from  the  killing  of  black  fish.  They 
live  better;  they  are  better  dressed;  they  won’t  spoil 
their  clothes. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9432.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  own  the  fishing 
in  the  Behy , don’t  they?— Yes. 

9433.  Do  you  think  that  they  might  make  something 
of  it  by  working  it  through  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  (lirectly  ?— If  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or 
the  Department  would  put  responsible  officials  to  mind 
it,  that  is  a river  that  I am  sure  in  8 or  10  years’ 
would  be  a very  good  river,  valuable  for  salmon.  At 
present  it  is  quite  valueless. 

9434.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  State  keeping 

in  its  own  hands  the  ownership  of  rivers  as  part  of 
the  purchase  of  an  estate? — I should  be  in  favour  of 
their  keeping  all  unimportant  rivers  where  there  is  a 
saleable  interest  that  would  make  somebody  else  look 
after  the  river ; but  where  there  are  long  stretches  of 
river  available  purely  for  spawning  or  small  sporting, 
I think  if  they  put  one  or  two  officials  in  charge  of 
them  to  superintend  them,  they  might  bring  them  back 
into  prosperity.  . 

9435.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  direct  exploitation 
of  the  others  through  some  individual? — Yes. 

9436.  But  in  the  case  where  there  is  only  a potential 
fishery,  you  think  the  State  would  do  well  to  preserve 
that,  and  do  the  work  by  itself?— Yes,  because  working 
it  up  would  confer  an  immense  benefit  on  other  fisheries 
in  the  district. 

9437.  And  it  is  more  likely  that  the  river  could  be 
worked  up  in  that  way  than  in  any  other  way? — Yes. 

9438.  Take  the  case  of  a river  in  this  district  which 
has  been  practically  poached  out  of  existence.  You 
think  the  State  there  is  the  only  agency? — It  is  utterly 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

useless  on  that  river  Maine — and  I have  got  a know- 
ledge of  it  extending  over  many  years — it  is  utterly 
useless  to  expect  any  man,  for  any  wages  you  could 
pay,  to  protect  it. 

9439.  You  don’t  think  it  could  be  done  by  any  local 
individual  or  any  local  combination? — I do  not. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9440.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  police  to 
protect  such  a district,  if  some  suitable  organisation 
were  formed?— Certainly.  They  do,  admirably,  as  far 
as  their  regulations  allow  them. 

9441.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a 
better  regulation? — We  have  asked  for  it  oTer  and  over 
again  for  years.  We  have  got  very  polite  letters  in 
which  they  promised  to  give  their  attention  to  it; 
and  they  do,  and  they  go  to  a lot  of  trouble,  but  it 
would  be  better  if  it  were  made  a paramount  part,  of 
a policeman's  duty,  like  the  enforcing  of  .the  Licensing 
Laws,  the  laws  against  road  nuisances,  the  Sheep- 
Dipping  Order,  and  so  on.  They  enforce  all  these 
things  admirably,  but  they  come  up  against  a stone 
wall,  somehow,  in  trying  to  carry  out  the  Fishery  Laws. 
It  does  not  redound  to  their  credit  as  much  as  capturing 
a burglar  or  detecting  a publican  in  a breach  of  the 
law.  All  these  things  count,  but  fishery  duty  does  not 
seem  to  be  recognised. 

Mr.  Green. 

9442.  Then,  to  put  The  M‘Gillicuddy’s  question, 

I gather  that  your  opinion  is  that  to  give  over  the 
fishing  rights  to  tenant  purchasers  of  large  areas  of 
spawning  rivers  is  practically  to  make  those  rivers 
derelict? — Derelict.  There  is  no  valuable  angling 

interest  in  it. 

9443.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  for  the  State 
to  retain  all  such  rights  if  they  can? — I think  so. 


The  M'Gillicuddv  of  the  Reeks,  examined. 


Mr.  Green. 

9444.  Now,  you  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Hensey,  and  you  have  heard  the  evidence  given 
by  the  other  witnesses? — I did  not  hear  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Hensey’s  evidence,  but  I agree  with  a good  deal, 
and  with  a good  deal  I absolutely  disagree. 

9445.  Do  you  agree  with  all  the  other  evidence  that 
we  have  got  already? — No. 

9446.  Now,  confine  your  attention  to  those  subjects 
on  which  you  disagree  with  the  evidence  that  we  have 
got  already? — I will  try  to  confine  my  attention  to 
the  five  points  that  you  have  asked  me  questions  on. 
There  is  one  thing  that  struck  me  to-day,  that  was 
missed  by  everyone  here,  that  is,  the  effect  of  the 
neglect  of  the  fisheries  on  the  labour  supply  of  the 
whole  country.  Angling  is  the  one  amusement  that 
the  country  has  left,  and  in  my  father’s  time  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  to  allow 
the  country  people  to  take  their  trout  rods  down  in 
the  evening,  after  work,  and  fish.  On  a Sunday  and 
Catholic  holiday  there  were  some  30  odd  anglers,  the 
last  of  whom  is  here  to-day,  between  the  lake  and 
Killorglin  Bridge  who  lived  by  their  rods,  and  had  the 
general  permission  of  the  gentlemen.  Their  interests 
were  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Act  which  abolished 
netting  of  fish  on  fresh  water.  Those  men  came  down 
to  fish  after  their  day’s  work.  They  took  jolly  good 
care  to  have  it  swept,  as  they  did  for  many  years, 
till  there  was  hardly  a trout  to  be  got  on  any  water. 
I am  talking  of  the  Laune.  You  have  got  the  salmon 
figures,  because  they  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
at  the  place  where  there  is  the  possibility  of  a good 
check,  and  it  is  only  when  a flood  comes  that  they 
can  go  further,  because  I don’t  think  that  very  many 
go  up.  However,  I am  going  to  give  evidence  of  that. 
The  trout  fishing  was  a groat  asset  to  us.  It  is  a 
great  asset  to  all  Killarney,  and  the  Killarney  Lakes 
and  hotels.  It  is  a great  asset  to  Glencar  and  to 
many  other  places.  Now,  this  county  is  paying  an 
enormous  railway  guarantee  for  extension  of  the 
railway  for  bringing  tourists,  and  I am  paying  on  my 
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house  £4  5s.,  at  Is.  8d.  in  the  pound,  and  Dingle  is 
paying  over  2s.  now,  and  all  this  is  started  to  bring 
tourists  to  develop  this  district,  and  the  tourists 
cannot  avail  themslves  of  it  except  to  remain  at  four 
guineas  a week  in  Cork. 

Dr.  Mahajfy. 

9447.  You  want  the  trout  fishing  to  be  made  better  ? 
— Yes. 

9448.  Still  you  want  great  quantities  of  the  local 
people  to  be  allowed  to  fisli? — I want  as  far  as 
possible  the  conditions  that  existed  30  years  ago, 
when  fish  swarmed  in  the  river,  to  be  re-constituted, 
and  to  revert  to  the  conditions  in  those  days,  when  the 
old  anglers  acted  as  unpaid  bailiffs,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
of  Muckross  killed  21  in  one  day,  before  my  house, 
within  a mile.  I want  to  draw  attention  to  the 
effect  of  the  labour  supply.  All  the  young  people 
have  gone  away,  for  their  last  amusement  is  gone. 
Now,  an  association  that  I joined  some  years  ago, 
which  let  some  little  isolated  fishings  near  me  at  £1 
each,  are  now  charging  £20  a rod.  Two  tenant 
purchasers  just  below  me  asked  to  buy  their 
fishing  only  for  this  association,  and  they  want 
£20  a rod.  So  they  want  to  get  £60  out  of  what 
they  won’t  let  the  two  tenant  purchasers  buy.  What 
will  be  the  consequence  ? Every  fish  will  be  destroyed 
out  of  it  that  the  people  can  destroy.  The  Laune  is 
now  poached  with  different  sorts  of  poaching.  Herring 
and  mackerel  nets  will  be  brought  up  along  the  flats 
of  the  river.  Some  time  after  the  1st  of  July  two 
men  working  down  swept  everything,  and  tXey  have 
done  it  till  there  are  really  no  trout  left. 

Mr.  Green. 

9449.  Where  have  they  done  it? — In  the  Laune  and 
the  river  Gedach.  I saw  it.  I have  seen  50  men  at 
work  there.  I have  seen  three  gangs.  I know  many 
of  the  men,  but  I am  not  a bailiff. 
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Mr.  Green — continued. 

9450.  Is  it  your  opinion,  considering  what  you  said 
a while  ago,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  general 
preservation  of  the  fisheries  of  the  country  if  all  the 
tenant  purchasers  had  got  their  fishing  rights? — It  is 
my  opinion,  that  if  you  want  the  fishery  to  prosper 
you  have  to  interest  every  man  in  the  country  in 
it,  and  to  get  his  support,  and  that  can  be  done  by 
reverting  to  the  old  conditions,  subject  to  the  change 
of  ownership  between  the  landlords  and  tenant 
purchasers;  and  the  fisheries  might  be  classified  in 
three  classes,  and  the  State  might  come  in  alongside 
of  the  individual;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  State 
should  give  the  working  classes,  after  their  day’s 
labour,  an  opportunity  of  trout  fishing  where  they 
want  it,  and  to  tourists,  and  that  is  my  view  of  it ; 
and  that  remedy  goes  far  beyond  the  individual,  and 
far  beyond  this  little  Board  of  Conservators. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

94*51.  You  say  the  practice  of  the  large  owners  was 
to  give  the  poor  people  trout  fishing,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  new  proprietors  to  do  the  same  thing? — 
No,  sir,  they  don’t  do  it.  You  ask  what  effects  the 
transfer  of  riparian  lands  to  tenant  purchasers  have 
had  on  the  fisheries,  and  how  the  tenants  are  using 
their  newly-acquired  fishing  rights.  I will,  by  your 
leave,  treat  that  in  two  parts.  A good  many  have 
purchased  on  the  Laune,  and  there  are  very  few  more 
expecting  to  purchase.  A good  many  of  those  who 
have  purchased  there  on  the  Laune  live  close  to  me, 
above,  below,  and  opposite  my  house.  I am  in  the 
very  centre  of  them,  and  could,  perhaps,  tell  you 
more  about  them  than  anybody  else.  Their  purchase 
has  had  little  effect  as  yet.  They  have  simply 
purchased  the  rights  that  former  owners  were  letting 
some  years  ago  to  an  association,  who  were 
using  them  in  the  outrageous  manner  I have 
described  to  you.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  the 
effects  are,  beyond  confirming  the  coolness  or  hostility 
which  existed  between  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the 
fisheries  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  took  away 
the  only  amusement  or  recreation  left  to  the  country. 
Now,  certainly,  the  purchasers  get  the  highest  com- 
petition rent  they  can.  They  don’t  give  one  pound 
towards  the  preservation,  and,  as  far  as  I have  seen 
there  yet,  they  don’t  come  and  assist  the  Conservators 
or  anybody  else  in  preserving.  They  get  the  highest 
penny  they  can,  and  they  let  the  thing  take  care  of 
itself.  Now,  there  is  a common  state  of  things  that 
has  arisen  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  Castle  pool, 
just  above  me,  a mile  long.  The  river  runs  east  and 
west.  The  north  side  of  the  river  used  to  be  let  in 
my  boyhood  to  Mr.  Herbert  of  Muckross  for  £120. 
None  of  that  has  been  sold  to  the  tenants.  All  the  land 
has  been  sold,  but  the  fishing  has  been  reserved.  Mr. 
Delap  told  me  he  let  the  fishing  on  that  pool  to  an 
angling  association  for  £13  to  a man  with  a £3 
licence.  Now,  take  the  other  side,  the  south  side 
of  the  same  pool.  The  rent  of  that  in  my  boyhood 
was  £80,  let  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  to 
Mr.  Herbert  of  Muckross.  It  is  now  sold,  and  my  next 
neighbour  gets  £25,  three  above  him  £40,  one  above 
him  £24,  and  one  above  him,  I don’t  know  the 
amount,  but  it  is  small  I should  say,  and,  taking  all 
together  there  you  have  approximately  £100  instead 
of  £80. 

Mr.  Green. 

9452.  And  these  are  in  the  hands  of  tenant 
purchasers? — These  are  in  the  hands  of  tenant 
purchasers.  Approximately  £100  instead. of  £80  many 
years  ago ; and  -on  the  other  estate,  in  the  hands  of 
the  landowner,  he  is  getting  £13  where  he  got  £120. 
That  is  certainly  a reversal  of  interest.  I don’t  think 
that  large  access  of  interest  should  pass  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  property  by  the  legal  owner  to  a tenant 
without  the  fishing  generally  getting  some  benefit  out 
of  it.  It  was  a suitable  occasion,  not  to  upset  any 
man’s  rights,  but  it  was  a large  piece  of  property 
that  passed,  and,  as  far  as  I can  see,  there  wasn’t 
an  extra  penny  pal'd  for  it  over  the  price  of  the 
land,  and  I would  urge  that  the  State  should  control 
the  fishing,  and  make  the  people  on  the  river  do 
their  duty.  I think  that  in  the  future  you  will  find  it 
very  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  a large  number 
of  tenant  purchasers  of  fisheries  than  with  a small 
number  of  owners. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9453.  Certainly.  Witness — And  then  you  will  get 
the  whole  thing  into  confusion,  and  you  will  destroy  the 
living  of  those  men  outside  at  Cromane,  where  in  1891 
there  were  82  boats,  and  they  have  now  gone  down  to 
21,  as  Mr.  Hensey  told  you.  They  have  gone  down 
three-fourths,  and  all  those  men  that  were  there  had 
families,  and  now  they  have  emigrated,  because  their 
living  is  gone,  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  settle  that 
question,  far  more  than  the  question  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators.  Now,  take  the  Ventry  estate.  They 
are  the  biggest  fisheries  in  the  district.  They  might 
pass  to  the  Government.  They  are  really  the  neck 
of  the  whole  thing  of  this  district.  Mr.  Green  was 
down  many  a time,  and  they  have  been  fought  in 
uie  courts,  and  we  all  feel  friendly  to  Mr.  Power, 
but  we  sometimes  think  he  is  talking  a little  too  much, 
and  till  we  know  the  position  of  that  fishery,  I can 
only  say  that  in  this  district  the  fishing  is  terribly 
handicapped.  Now,  as  to  the  question,  “ What  is 
best  to  be  done  to  preserve  and  develop  the  fisheries 
under  these  new  conditions?  ” the  new  conditions  you 
confine  to  the  tenant  purchasers,  but  you  leave  out 
all  reference  to  the  State.  The  State,  which  acquires 
the  ownership  of  the  land,  might  acquire  the  owner- 
ship of  the  fisheries,  and  that  is  a fact  that  you 
cannot  ignore.  You  ask  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  for 
the  State  to- take  up  . the  fisheries,  and  commence  to 
interest  every  man  and  boy  in  the  country  in  them, 
by  giving  them  access  certainly  to  middle  class  or 
lower  fisheries,  by  giving  them  the  power  to  bring 
large  numbers  of  tourists  into  the  country,  and  giving 
access  to  them,  which  you  might  easily  do  by  extend- 
ing the  tourist  system  through  the  Development 
Commissioners’  Act,  which  I have  got  here ; by 
extending  all  facilities  for  bringing  tourists  in,  and 
that  could  be  accomplished  in  a very  cheap  way. 
And  then  if  a man  has  a tourist  staying  at  his  own 
house,  that  will  lead  to  the  spending  of  money  in 
the  district,  when  he  brings  in  a man  who  takes  out 
a licence,  and  he  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
district. 

Mr.  Green. 

9454.  Those  are  secondary  advantages.  Wc  want 
to  stick  to  the  primary  ones? — But  there  are  largo 
conditions  that  govern  the  other  thing.  I would 
lower  the  white  trout  licence  to  certainly  half  a 
sovereign,  and  I would  put  a licence  on  the 
brown  trout  of  half  a crown ; and  that  is  for  your 
funds,  and  it  is  also  to  check  to  some  extent  people 
from  going  up  and  killing  a large  number  of  salmon. 

9455.  That  wouldn’t  be  very  unpopular? — Not  if 
you  interested  the  people.  You  haven’t  interested 
them,  but  if  you  gave  them  all  access  to  these  waters 
any  man  would  gladly  pay  half  a crown  for  the  access. 
There  are  numbers  of  people  who  want  to  go  out  and 

9456.  And  ten  shillings  for  sea  trout? — I would 
lower  the  £1  licence  for  sea  trout  to  10s.,  and  I would 
put  half  a cx-own  on  brown  trout.  In  Yorkshire  that 
was  tried  some  years  ago,  and  it  produced  in  the  very 
first  year  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds. 
Your  next  question  is,  “ What  arrangements  can  be 
suggested  with-  a view  to  giving  tenant  purchasers 
an  intex-est  in  preserving  and  developing  the 
fisheries  ” ? I don’t  think  any  further  arrangement 
than  to  help  people  to  stay  on  their  lands,  which 
the  Board  could  easily  do  by  putting  up  a boarding 
house.  The  next  is,  “ What  part  the  Board  of 
Conservators  could  take  in  this  preservation  and 
development,  and  how  far  their  resources  are 
adequate  for  the  purpose  ?”  Now,  I divide  that  into 
two  parts.  My  view  of  the  Conservators  is  that  they 
are  an  effete  institution.  It  is  not  an  elective  body, 
and  you  have  no  taxation  without  represents  ion. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9457.  Yes,  the  women? — The  less  you  say  about  the 
women  the  better,  but  you  have  no  taxation  without 
i-epresentation.  I think  I would  abolish  the  ex-officios, 
except,  perhaps,  in  special  cases,  where,  for  instance, 
a man  had  such  a big  intex-est  that  it  would  be  more 
a question  of  a desire  to  come  and  help,  all  that  he 
was  worth,  for  general  pi-eservation , and  through 
big  interest  he  has  got  a special  knowledge  which  the 
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ordinary  man  amongst  us  has  not  got.  I have  a 
good  deal,  because  I am  a sort  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
I have  nothing  else  to  do,  except  attending  to  my 
properly.  But  I would  abolish  the  ex-officio  class 
altogether.  I would  largely  increase  the  elected,  and 
make  what  regulations  you  like  as  to  elections.  I 
think  they  might  be  improved  a good  deal.  At 
present  you  have  men  coming  from  a distance,  some- 
times an  old  pensioner,  or  anything  else  you  like, 
and  sitting  on  that  bench  to  carry  out  the  things  he 
had  done  on  the  Board  of  Conservators.  There  is  no 
justification  for  it,  and  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  it 
the  better.  The  next  thing  on  the  list  of  questions  is, 
‘ 1 How  poaching  might  be  more  effectively  pre- 
vented? ” If  you  want  that  answered  you  ought  to 
defino  the  different  sorts  of  poaching.  There  are  20 
sorts.  You  cannot  answer  it  collecively.  There  is 
poaching  at  the  neck  of  the  river,  and  there  is 
poaching  at  night,  poaching  with  herring  nets,  and 
various  things.  I don’t  call  killing  spawning  fish 
poaching  in  the  same  sense,  because  it  is  not  done 
to  make  profit  out  of  it-  Now,  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  Cromane,  and  the  tidal  fishing  down  there, 
and  to  the  boats  called  pushers.  There  is  one  very 
curious  fact  about  a pusher  which  I think  this  gallant 


Dr.  Maliaffy — continued. 

officer  was  not  aware  of  at  tlie  time  that  he  asked 
you  to  put  the  police  on  to  stop  pushers.  The  fish 
swimming  along  the  shore  are  coming  up  usually 
within  a line  of  200  yards  from  the  tide.  The  pusher 
is  put  there  when  the  tide  is  out.  It  is  a long,  light 
net  that  cost  six  shillings,  and  it  is  laid  down,  flat, 
heavily  corked.  It  is  lying  flat,  and  as  the  tide  comes 
the  corks  rise,  and  one  fish  sticks  in  that  and  can’t 
get  out,  and  as  he  tries  he  shakes  the  net  and  the 
other  fish  see  it,  and  instead  of  coming  on  this  course, 
they  go  into  the  deep  water,  and  scarcely  one  of 
them  comes  near  that  water  again,  two  miles  long — 
the  coast  round  Cromane  itself— and  they  all  come  up 
to  the  upper  waters.  It  is  only  this  one  fish  out  of 
a shoal.  I know  it,  for  I went  to  a farm  there  for 
three  months  to_study  it  in  1891.  I followed  my  own 
way,  and  I thought  there  was  room  for  other  men 
to  live  as  well  as  myself.  That  talk  of  the  pusher  is 
absolute  nonsense.  They  do  fish  an  odd  time.  I do 
not  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  they  fish  in  the 
annual  close  time.  They  drop  fishing  for  some  time 
past  in  July,  because  it  was  not  worth  their  while 
after  that.  You  say  it  increases,  and  you  have  been 
told  fictions,  in  fact.  I will  send  you  a further  state- 
ment. 


Captain  C.  P.  Crane,  r.m.,  examined. 


Mr.  Green. 

9458.  You  are  Resident  Magistrate  in  this  district? 
— Yes. 

9459.  And  you  come  here  to  Killorglin  and 
Killarney,  and  all  the  places  where  these  cases  are  to 
be  tried? — Yes. 

9460.  And  you  have  14  or  15  years’  experience  here? 
—I  have  had  a great  deal  more.  I have  had  30  years’ 
experience. 

9461.  But  in  this  particular  district? — In  this  par- 
ticular district,  yes. 

9462.  And  you  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  here  to-day? — I heard  some  of  it. 

9463.  You  have  heard  that  there  might  be  a diffi- 
culty in  protecting  the  fish  at  all  if  fishing  rights  are 
given  over  without  check  to  purchasing  tenants? — 
Yes. 

9464.  What  are  your  ideas  on  that  subject? — Well, 
I think  as  far  as  general  observation  and  public 
reports  go,  it  is  a very  good  thing  if  nets  can  be 
stopped  on  the  non-tidal  water,  in  the  fresh  water  of 
the  river,  so  as  to  allow  more  fish  to  go  into  the 
Killarney  lakes.  As  far  as  this  river  goes,  if  the 
fresh  water  could  be  protected  leading  to  the  sea, 
you  could  get  more  fish  in  the  Killarney  lakes,  and 
it  would  benefit  a great  many  more  people  in 
Killarney  district.  Then,  with  regard  to  other  streams, 
I think,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  the  best 
preservation  that  could  possibly  be  done  would  be 
by  the  assistance  of  the  police.  If  a station  near  the 
best  spawning  river  could  be  strengthened  during  the 
three  months  of  the  spawning,  that  is,  November, 
December,  and  January,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  police  to  assist  the  bailiffs,  I think  it  would  have  a 
very  good  effect. 


Dr.  Maliaffy. 

9465.  There  is  a regulation  that  there  must  be  two 
policemen  out  with  the  bailiff,  that  one  could  not  go 
by  himself? — I am  not  aware  of  that  regulation  as 
far  as  the  police  go ; but  wherever  I have  seen  effective 
prosecutions  for  poisoning  and  liming  of  rivers,  it 
lias  been  directed  by  the  police,  and  there  is  np  doubt 
that  the  police  do  carry  out  that  work  very  efficiently 
when  they  get  an  opportunity. 


Mr.  Green. 

0466 . Then  you  think  that  the  money  spent  on  local 
bailiffs  is  waste? — That  is  my  opinion  absolutely, 
because  you  can’t  expect  those  men  to  do  the  work 
independently  on  the  river, 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

9467.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  has  some  advan- 
tageous effect? — I think  very  little.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  very  nearly  always  police 
prosecutions  that  are  brought. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

9468.  And  some  of  the  bailiffs  are  old  men,  up  to 
70  years? — I think  some  of  them  are  old  men.  There 
is  a tremendous  lot  of  killing  of  spawning  fish  in  the 
spawning  season  on  the  small  rivers,  and  far  away 
from  a police  barrack,  which  you  must  strengthen  if 
you  want  to  have  the  work  done  efficiently. 

Mr.  Green. 

9469.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  you  abolished  these 
bailiffs  there  would  be  more  poaching? — I think  if  we 
could  get  two  or  three  really  good  men  in  place  of 
five  or  six  bad  ones  it  would  be  an  improvement.  It 
is  a question  of  pay.  If  you  give  a man  good  pay  he 
will  do  good  work. 

9470.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about 
increasing  the  funds  of  the  Conservators  by  raising 
the  price  of  licences? — I think,  certainly,  a trout 
licence  would  be  a mistake.  I think  the  salmon 
licence  covers  the  white  trout,  and  I think  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  put  a licence  on  fixe  people  fishing 
for  brown  trout. 

9471.  You  are  against  that? — Yes,  I am  against  it. 
It  would  be  a mistake,  I think,  to  have  to  try  to 
enforce  a law  which  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out, 
and  which  if  persistently  broken  would  have  no  force 
at  all.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  almost  impossible  to 
enforce  the  licensixxg  of  these  people  for  fishing  for 
brown  trout  ixx  the  mountain  lakes.  It  is  very  easy 
in  a salmon  river,  but  you  can’t  eixforce  it  in  the 
lakes,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  try  to 
do  so. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

9472.  Is  there  any  chance  of  combination  amongst 
the  new  tenaxxts? — I have  not  seen  anv  so  far.  It  is 
quite  possible,  I think,  and  it  woxxld  mean  a 
tremendous  increase  ixx  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  national  wealth  if  you  could  get  the  farmers 
to  combine  and  let  their  fishing  rights.  It  is  their 
own  intex-est  to  combixxe  and  to  preserve  the  rights. 

9473.  We  have  had  the  case  of  the  river  limy, 
where  a man  refused  to  let  anybody  fish? — Yes,  I 
know  the  case  of  the  Inny  quite  well,  But  I have  heard 
of  ixo  more  cases  of  that  kind. 

9474.  Is  there  any  chance  of  clever  hotel  keepei's 
getting  them  to  combine? — I think  if  it  is  made  their 
interest  they  will.  A good  many  more  people  might 
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be  got  to  see  that  it  is  their  interest,  and  if  they 
found  that  it  was  their  interest  they  might  combine. 
They  are  usually  very  well  alive  to  their  own  interest. 

9475.  I am  afraid  a man  who  nets  his  own  place 
in  front  of  him  doesn’t  know  that  he  will  be  ruined 
in  a few  years? — A good  many  men  would  be  injured 
by  the  man  who  nets  his  own  pool. 

Mr.  Caklerwood. 

9476.  With  regard  to  the  police,  do  you  think  there 
is  any  possibility  of  having  any  special  section  of  the 
police  force  established  for  the  protection  of  spawning 
areas  during  four  months  of  the  year? — Well,  I 
should  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  to  have  a 
special  section.  Do  you  mean  that  there  should  be 
a special  department  for  that  purpose? 

9477.  Yes? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  that.  I think  the  average  constable  would  do, 
if  the  numbers  at  stations  were  increased.  Say,  if  a 
station  had  four  or  five  men,  and  the  number  was 
increased  to  eight,  four  of  these  men  could  be  every 
day  stationed  on  fishing  duty. 

9478.  For  a definite  time  of  the  year? — It  is  only 
for  about  three  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Green. 

9479.  I think  you  have  had  personal  experience  of 
the  police  force? — Yes,  I had. 

9480.  And  with  your  knowledge  of  the  force  do  you 
think  it  would  dislocate  ordinary  operations? — No; 
I don’t  think  it  would  at  all. 

9481.  You  don’t  think  it  would  interfere  w'tii  their 
duties  in  other  respects? — No,  I don’t  think  so.  1 he 
fishery  becomes  very  important  in  the  spawning 
season.  It  is  very  important  now,  and,  perhaps,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  portions  of  their  duty, 
perhaps  the  most  useful  in  these  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  it  is  a great  pity  that  they  don't,  do  more  in  that 
way;  but  I think  they  might  do  more  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fishery.  It  is  only  those  three  months 
that  are  really  important. 

9482.  With  regard  to  the  possible  taking  of  a net 
which  may  be  alleged  to  be  illegal,  is  it  the  case  that 
a water  bailiff  cannot  search  the  premises  into  which  a 
net  is  taken? — I am  of  that  opinion.  I think  it  is 
distinctly  stated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  it 
being  a criminal  offence,  the  Act  must  be  construed 
perfectly  strictly. 

9483.  Would  a constable  have  power  in  such  cases? 
— I don’t  think  he  would  in  that  case. 

9484.  Do  you  know  at  all  if  there  is  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  .coastguards? — Well,  I know  Kells 
station  has  been  done  away  with  between  here  and 
Cahirciveen.  It  has  been  disestablished. 

9485.  Is  it  known  throughout  Ireland  generally  that 
the  coastguards  have  been  reduced  in  number? — I 
can’t  say  that  of  my  own  knowledge  at  all. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9486.  I should  like  to  ask  you  as  to  the  proposal  to 
maintain  a semi-official  force,  would  the  extended 
use  of  the  police  affect  the  present  proportions  of  the 
police  force  ? Witness — Do  you  mean  to  say  would  it 
be  necessary  to  have  an  increase  of  the  police  force? 

9487.  No,  we  ask  you  what  is  the  best  way  to 
protect  the  rivers  in  Ireland,  and  you  say  the  police 
force? — The  best  as  things  go  on. 

9488.  That,  I take  it,  assumes  that  the  police  force 
is  maintained  at  its  present  strength? — I presume  so. 

9489.  If  the  police  force  were  reduced  to  what  you 
might,  call  the  normal  proportions  that  Mr.  Calder- 
wood  is  familiar  with  in  Scotland,  you  could  not  depend 
on  the  police  force  for  that  extra  work  of  protecting 
the  rivers? — Well,  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
arrangements  by  which  you  would  take  one  policeman 
from  one  station  and  another  from  another  station 
for  a certain  period.  That  would  not  interfere  very 
much,  and  you  would  increase  your  force  on  a par- 
ticular river  which  is  a very  good  spawning  river. 
It  does  not  really  interfere  very  much  with  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  police.  It  is  generally  temporary. 

9490.  I take  it  that  a good  deal  of  the  police  duties 
at  the  present  time  are  merely  patrol  duties? — Yes, 
patrol  duties, 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

9491.  And  do  you  think  that  men  could  be  spared 
from  those  duties  to  watch  the  rivers? — Well,  for  the 
particular  three  months  of  the  year,  when  it  is  especi- 
ally required  to  watch  the  rivers,  that  is,  during  the 
spawning  time;  and  certain  rivers  (not  every  river 
in  the  country,  for  you  couldn’t  do  that,  but  certain 
rivers)  which  are  good  spawning  rivers  and  which 
are  generally  inaccessible  and  want  a lot  of  patrolling; 
and  you  could  do  that  by  increasing  temporarily  the 
nearest  police  force  to  that  spawning  river. 

9492.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a sufficient  sur- 
plus of  men  that  could  be  made  available  for  river 
protection  purposes,  at  all  events  for  a considerable 
period? — I should  think  it  is  a question  of  taking 
a man  here  and  there,  and  strengthening  one  station 
and  weakening  another  temporarily,  for  this  particu- 
lar object.  It  is  done  already  in  eases  where  you 
have  extra  police.  Take  the  Gap  or  Dunloe  in  the 
tourist  season.  They  put  a police  station  there  for 
two  or  three  months  of  the  tourist  season  to  regulate 
the  traffic  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rest  of 
the  police  force  in  Kerry  .the  least  Tut  in  the  world. 

9493.  Then  it  is  simply  a question  of  an  extra 
police  force? — No,  it  is  a question  of  administration. 
If  you  want  extra  men  for  a county  or  place  you 
make  your  arrangements  accordingly  and  send  a few 
men  from  one  place  to  another. 

Mr.  Green. 

9494.  Is  that  kind  of  movement  capable  of  being 
done  in  your  district  for  the  protection  of  spawning 
rivers? — It  is  done  at  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  for  instance, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic.  They  form  a tem- 
porary post  by  taking  policemen  singly  from  other 
posts,  one  from  Tralee,  another  from  Cahirciveen, 
and  so  on,  and  send  them  down  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe 
in  the  tourist  season. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9495.  I see  some  large  movement  of  that  sort  in 
the  North  at  certain  times  of  the  year? — Yes.  Con- 
stabulary protection  for  a particular  river  in  the  three 
months  of  the  spawning  season,  would  I think  be  a 
very  useful  thing. 

Mr.  Oalderwood. 

9496.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  some  of  these  dis- 
tricts there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
those  isolated  parts  where  a considerable  population 
exists  and  where  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  at  the 
present  time  to  see  to  those  fisheries  don’t  like  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  their  own  relatives 
and  friends.  You  think  that  in  places  like  that 
police  protection  might  be  employed  in  the  way 
you  describe? — Yes,  and  I think  it  would  have  a very 
good  effect  in  preserving  the  river  during  the  spawn- 
ing time. 

9497.  The  MacGillicuddy — Why  does  Captain  Crane 
say  the  half-crown  licence  for  brown  trout  could  not 
be  enforced  on  the  lake? — The  reason  I said  that  is 
this.  People  take  out  a rod  to  the  lake  to  kill  brown 
trout.  If  they  don’t  pay  the  Half-crown  licence  they 
render  themselves  liable  to  prosecution.  If  you  don’t 
prosecute,  then  you  weaken  the  law  itself  and  your 
funds  don’t  increase;  and  if  you  are  not  going  to  put 
it  strictly  into  force  it  is  no  good. 

Mr.  Ca’derwood. 

9498.  Then  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  if  you 
put  on  a trout  licence  you  would  prevent  a great 
many  young  men  from  becoming  fishermen  who  after- 
wards might  be  salmon  fishers  and  take  out  licences? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

9499.  You  spoke  of  the  little  fine? — Yes,  and  if 
you  didn’t  enforce  it  it  would  be  worse  than  not 
having  it  on  at  all. 

9500.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Admiral 
Jeffreys.  Can  you  suggest  anything  more? — I have 
heard  the  Admiral’s  evidence.  I cannot  suggest  any- 
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9501.  I think  you  were  opposed  to  making  a 
different  licence  for  sea  trout  from  the  salmon  licence? 
—Yes;  I think  it  ought  to  be  the  same  thing. 

9502.  And  you  are  opposed  to  putting  on  a brown- 
trout  licence? — Yes,  certainly. 

9503.  And  you  say  that  the  police,  without  any 
great  disorganisation,  could  give  more  protection 
than  they  do  in  the  spawning  season? — Yes,  I think 
so.  I think  that  is  very  true. 


[Killorglin. 


9504.  Admiral  Jeffreys. — May  I ask  this  witness  if 
there  is  any  reason  for  that  regulation? — (To  Witness) — 
Is  there  any  reason  for  the  regulation  I referred  to  by 
which  two  policemen  must  be  always  together? — I am 
not  up  in  the  police  regulations.  It  is  fourteen  years 
since  I left  the  Constabulary,  but,  as  far  as  I remem- 
ber, a man  was  supposed  to  go  on  protection  duty  by 
himself.  But  patrolling  has  been  altered  recently.  I 
know  that  a constable  is  allowed  to  go  on  patrol  by 
himself  now.  They  may  call  it  patrol  or  protection 
duty.  That  is  the  point.  For  patrol  I know  they  can 
go  singly. 


Captain  Leeson  Marshall,  d.l.,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy  (in  the  chair). 

9505.  You  reside  in  this  neighbourhood? — I reside 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I am  a Conservator.  I 
joined  some  years  back  what  is  called  the  Laune 
Anglers’  Association.  None  of  us  have  any  fishing 
of  our  own,  but  there  are  a great  many  owners  of 
small  waters  up  the  river  and  we  determined  to  rent 
fishings  from  them. 

9506.  You  are  a magistrate  of  this  county  ? — Yes. 

9507.  And  you  have  lived  all  your  life  in  it? — Yes. 

9508.  And  you  are  joined  with  others  in  the  Anglers’ 
Association.  How  many  are  you? — Eight  or  ten  of 

9509.  And  how  much  land  did  you  get  hold  of? — 
About  two  miles  of  water,  which  we  rented  from 
different  proprietors. 

9510.  Is  that  from  the  new  proprietors  ?— Some  of 
them  are  large  land  holders,  and  two  or  three  are 
purchased  tenants,  and  it  is  about  their  lettings  that 
I wanted  to  give  evidence. 

9511.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  been  made? — 
About  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

9512.  Then  the  new  rents  must  be  more  recent 
than  that? — I know  it.  There  are  about  fifteen 
people  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  now  whose 
fishings  are  available  for  renting  and  we  rent  about 
eight,  and  what  I want  to  say  is  this.  Purchase  has 
already  commenced  about  this  little  part  of  the  river, 
and  there  are  a great  many  of  the  new  purchasers, 
and  some  of  the  fishings  are  valuable.  One  we  pay 
£30  a year  for,  and  that  is  the  first  large  pool  in 
the  river.  The  fish  run  quickly  up  this  river.  I 
wonder  if  I might  just  give  a general  sketch  of  the 
river.  There  are  some  nets  in  the  tideway,  of  which 
Mr.  Power  has  given  evidence ; and  then  comes  the 
head  of  the  tideway,  and  in  the  next  three  miles  I 
think  there  is  only  one  net,  namely,  Johnson’s.  The 
fish  run  rather  quickly  in  the  spring  months,  and  the 
first  place  they  lodge  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  is 
the  Castle  pool,  where  we  get  the  new  harvest  of  fish. 
The  first  place  where  the  fish  lodge  to  any  extent  is  the 
Castle  pool.  We  rent  there  eight  of  these  fishings,  and 
I want  to  show  you  the  difficulty  about  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers. There  is  one  pool  below  us  which  we  don’t 
rent.  On  one  side  of  the  river,  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Laune,  that  pool  is  owned  by,  one  man.  On 
the  other  side  there  is  a boundary  fence  about  half 
way  down  the  pool,  and  there  are  two  owners ; 
and  therefore  there  are  three  people  owning  one 
pool,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  get  the  full 
value  of  water  like  that  unless  there  is  some  public 
means  of  letting  these  waters. 

9513.  And  you  had  none  of  these? — We  had  at  one 
time,  but  we  have  not  got  them  now.  We  had  all 
three  at  one  time,  but  we  have  none  now.  These 
very  small  fishings  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  unsatis- 
factory. They  don’t  bring  people  from  a distance, 
and  my  opinion  always  was  that  since  these  are  the 
days  of  grandmotherly  legislation,  the  Fishery  Depart- 
ment might  possibly  undertake  some  kind  or  other 
of  letting  arrangement,  or  open  an  office  where  people 
who  wished  to  come  to  Ireland  could  find  out  the  lump 
sum  at  which  they  could  take  these  fishings,  because 
a man,  I suppose,  puts  by  a certain  amount  of  money 
for  his  holiday  and  he  will  go  where  he  can  get  fish- 
ing. 

95.14.  You  want  a central  authority? — Some  central 
authority.  It  is  very  hard  for  a small  peasant  pro- 
prietor to  lot  people  know  that  lie  has  a pool,  and 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

it  is  not  easy  unless  these  people  would  join  together. 
I have  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  shooting  land  that  I 
rent  from  some  of  my  neighbours,  and  since  purchase 
1 have  found  one  set  of  people  round  me  not  approach- 
able at  all.  They  couldn’t  tell  you  what  they  would 
let  their  shooting  for;  and  one  would  ask  more  than 
another.  Now  not  one  of  these  people’s  shootings  is 
worth  anything  in  itself,  but  when  all  these  are  joined 
together  they  are  worth  something. 

9515.  And  you  have  got  portions  of  the  river  from 
owners  of  the  river.  Was  there  anyone  about  look- 
ing after  them  for  you? — I have  had  personally  no 
experience  of  the  fishing.  I think  it  is  more  so  in  the 
case  of  the  fishing.  It  is  a matter  of  individuality. 

9516.  But  you  have  had  the  fishing? — As  a member 
of  the  Association  I have  had  this  'fishing. 

9517.  And  has  that  been  ever  poached? — I don’t 
think  it  is  poached  at  all.  Of  course,  there  may  be 
an  occasional  poaching,  but  it  is  not  done  openly, 
and  I think  that  all  the  people  that  own  a fishing 
there  thoroughly  understand  the  value  of  it,  and 
they  would  like  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  they. could. 

9518.  Was  it  satisfactory  to  you,  did  you  get  good 
value  ? — Yes,  it  was  satisfactory. 

9519.  Is  it  a very  free  taking  river? — Well,  I 
would  not  agree  with  you  in  that.  I don’t  think  it 
is  a very  free  taking  river.  The  best  year  I ever  had 
was  last  year.  I fished  ten  days  and  got  ten  fish. 

9520.  You  can’t  complain  of  that? — The  worst  of 
the  fishing  on  the  Laune  is  that  it  is  practically  only 
a Monday  river.  It  is  an  extraordinary  statement, 
but  I can  prove  it.  The  fish  run  through  very  quickly 
to  the  upper  waters.  On  the  Monday  they  are  in 
these  pools,  and  there  is  very  good  fishing,  and  after 
that  if  there  is  satisfactory  water  in  the  river  these 
fish  have  all  gone  up. 

9521.  To  the  lake? — No,  to  the  upper  waters,  which 
are  in  private  hands,  but  I am  limiting  my  evidence 
now  to  where  the  water  is  strictly  preserved.  From 
Muckross  to  Johnson’s  net  there  are  fifteen  proprie- 
tors. Most  of  these  people  have  recently  purchased 
or  are  about  to  purchase,  and  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  them  to  have  a central  place  where  they 
could  let  their  fishings. 

9522.  Would  they  come  in  and  let  them  ? — They 
might. 

9523.  Something  might  be  done,  but  they  must  come 
together? — Oh,  certainly. 

9524.  Is  there  anything  you  have  to  suggest  oil  that 
point? — Trout  does  not  appeal  to  them.  These  people 
are  not  in  the  position  of  the  people  in  the  small 
rivers,  whose  fishing  is  worth  nothing.  There  are 
small  rivers  flowing  into  the  Laune,  whose  waters 
form  the  head  waters  of  the  Laune,  and  in  those 
rivers  you  get  to  a certain  point  where  the  fishing  is 
worth  nothing  commercially';  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliey  are  valuable  breeding  grounds  for  the  fish, 
which  are  a national  asset  of  which  we  all  get  a 
share  in  various  stages  of  the  river.  I hesitate  in 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Calderwood,  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  salmon,  but  I think  it  is 
only  the  first  run  of  fish  that  breed  high  up  and  the 
autumn  fish  breed  lower  down,  and  so  every  part  of 
the  river  gets  its  fair  share  of  spawning  ground.  If  the 
upper  waters  arc  not  protected  there  will  be  a serious 
diminution  of  fish  in  the  lower  and  middle  waters 
in  time;  and  I think  what  should  be  done  about 
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that  is,  that  when  farms  are  sold  to  the  tenants 
through  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  the  Congested 
Distx-icts  Board,  the  fishing  on  all  those  feeders  of 
the  salmon  rivers  where  salmon  is  a commercial  asset 
should  be  reserved  by  the  Board  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Estates  Commissioners  reserve  the  minerals. 
When  they  sell,  the  minerals  are  reserved  for  the 
national  good  of  the  country.  These  fish  are  as  much 
a national  asset  as  the  mines  and  minerals  would  be, 
and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  reserve  them,  and  if 
they  have  reserved  the  minerals  in  one  case  they 
ought  to  reserve  the  fishing  rights  in  the  other  and 
preserve  them  to  a certain  extent,  and  if  possible 
make  money  out  of  them. 

9525.  A reserved  right  is  worth  nothing  if  nobody 
would  protect  it? — Yes. 

9526.  How  do  you  propose  to  protect  it? — It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  where  there  is  no  fund  for  protecting. 
You  have  heard  evidence  of  the  small  sums  we  are 
able  to  pay  our  bailiffs.  You  can’t  expect  a man 
to  go  out  and  incur  danger  to  life  and  limb  for  £4 
or  £5. 

9527.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest? — We  should 
have  to  increase  the  rod  licences  at  any  rate.  I 
think  there  are  very  few  rod  men  who  would  not  pay 
another  pound. 

9528.  What  about  the  net  licence? — Well,  the  net 
licence  brings  in  the  same  question  as  the  gun  licence. 
Every  man  has  to  pay  three  pounds  for  his  shooting  of 
game,  whether  he  only  shoots  fifty  head  a year  or 
5,000. 

9529.  Would  you  increase  the  net  licenoes  to  any 
proportion? — A great  number  of  those  boats  that  go 
out  into  the  sea  sometimes  could  hardly  fish. 

9530.  Still  they  get  a great  number? — Yes,  sir, 
they  do. 

9531.  And  you  don’t  see  your  way  to  making  any 
suggestion  about  that? — No. 

9532.  And  then  about  protection? — I would  like  to 
give  you  an  instance  from  the  analogy  of  shooting  to 
show  what  could  be  made  of  inferior  shootings  when 
they  are  lumped  together.  I was  shooting,  twenty 
years  ago,  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  where  there  are  a 
great  number  of  peasant  proprietors  holding  only  five 
or  six  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  the  law  of  the  country  in 
those  cases  that  the  shooting  should  be  let,  and  let  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  that  is,  the  little  village 
commune,  so  to  speak. 

9533.  Partridge  ? — Partridge  and  hares.  And  I was 
shooting  about  the  country  there,  and  we  killed 
excellent  bags. 

9534.  But  what  occurred  there  was  through  the 
action  of  the  State? — It  was  the  action  of  the  State, 
and  if  every  man  on  the  land  Had  the  right  of  shoot- 
ing over  it  there  wouldn’t  be  a head  of  game  there. 

9535.  Well,  I suppose  poaching  is  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand? — With  a very  strong  hand. 

9536.  By  the  Government? — By  the  Government, 
who  see  that  these  men  let  their  own  shooting,  and  it 
all  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  in  that  sense 
of  the  word. 

9537.  That  is  very  interesting.  Have  you  any  other 
point  now? — No,  sir,  not  that  I know  of.  That  is 
the  only  point.  There  are  a great  many  yearly  pro- 
prietors, as  you  may  call  them  now,  purchased  tenants 
on  the  rivers  whose  fishing  is  of  no  value  and  in- 
accessible, and  I think  it  would  be  well  that  the 
Government  should  take  into  their  hands  first  of  all 
the  protection  of  those  commercially  unprofitable 
rivers  for  the  general  good,  and  in  cases  where  there 
was  a possibility  of  it  develop  the  fishing,  and  in  that 
way  I would  penalise  any  new  nets  in  fresh  water 
and  prohibit  them.  And  then  I think  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  a letting  agency  for  people  who 
already  have  fishings  which  could  be  lumped  together 
and  made  valuable. 

Mr.  Caldenvood. 

9538.  The  Anglers’  Association  have  two  miles  of 
the  river.  Do  your  members  generally  fish? — Oh, 
yes. 

9539.  Steadily  fish? — Steadily  fish. 

9540.  And  are  you  willing  to  give  us  any  statement 
as  to  how  many  fish  may  be  taken? — I don’t  know  of 


Mr.  Oalderwood — continued, 
my  own  knowledge.  The  Secretary  is  here  and  he  can 
tell. 

9541.  I was  interested  in  what  you  said  about  this 
being  a Monday  river.  I suppose  your  argument  is 
that  the  nets  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fish  over  the  river  during  five  days  in  the 
week? — I think  that  in  an  ordinary  year,  from  the 
way  that  the  seine  nets  are  worked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  very  few  fish  could  come  up.  A very  large 
number  do  oome  up  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  I 
was  told  by  a man  who  was  watching  (it  is  not  legal 
evidence,  but  I am  sure  it  is  true,  in  fact),  that  one 
day  this  year  he  saw  in  the  early  Sunday  morning 
some  fifty  fish  run  over  the  ford.  They  do  get  up. 

9542.  The  fish  do  get  up? — Yes;  but  you  can  see 
that  if  the  seine  fishery  is  worked  (well,  I don’t  say 
unfairly  worked),  the  chances  of  the  fish  getting  up 
are  not  very  great;  and  therefore  that  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  close  time  is  an  extremely  valuable  thing, 
and  large  quantities  of  fish  do  coino  up.  But  they 
run  up  this  river,  when  they  are  once  in  it,  quickly, 
and  they  know  the  lake  is  above  them. 

9543.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly. — You  have  asked  a question 
that  I wished  to  put  to  the  witness.  The  question 
has  already  been  answered  by  Captain  Marshal. 

The  MacGillicuddy. — I would  like  to  ask  a question 
bearing  on  Captain  Marshal’s  evidence.  Is  the 
evidence  given  by  him  as  a member  of  the  Laune 
Anglers’  Association  or  as  a member  of  the  general 
public? 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

He  said  at  the  beginning  that  it  was  as  a member 
of  that  Association. 

The  MacGillicuddy. — Is  the  evidence  given  as 
against  the  public  (that  is  what  I want  to  know),  or 
is  it  given  in  favour  of  a section  of  the  public,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  public  out? 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9544.  You  were  not  in  giving  evidence  leaving  out 
the  outside  public? — I was  giving  evidence  as  to  facts 
that  came  across  me. 

The  MacGillicuddy. — Assuming,  in  the  absence  of  an 
answer  to  that  question,  that  Captain  Marshal’s 
evidence  was  given  in  favour  of  the  few  members  of 
aii  association  called  the  Laune  Anglers’  Association, 
might  I ask  him  two  further  questions.  One  is,  was 
that  Association  started  originally  with  two  guineas  a 
member  for  a certain  number  of  gentlemen  to  pick 
up  a certain  derelict  fishery  if  they  could? 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

I don’t  think  you  have  any  right  to  inquire  into 
that. 

The  MacGillicuddy. — Then  I will  put  the  subsequent 
question.  Did  Captain  Marshal  and  others  write  to 
me,  who  am  very  much  interested  in  fishery  there, 
and  ask  me  to  join  that  Association  and  take  as  many 
tickets  as  I liked  at  the  price  of  two  guineas  each 
which  could  subsequently  be  let  at  twenty,  and  put 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  did  I meet  the  Committee 
of  the  Association  and  say  : Did  Captain  Marshal 
then,  and  those  with  him,  offer  me  as  many  tickets 
as  I liked  at  two  guineas,  which  could  be  let  for  a 
matter  of  £20  a year,  and  did  I reply  : “If  you  will 
allow  the  public  and  the  country  boys  to  fish  this  once 
a fortnight  on  a free  ticket  and  on  Catholic  holidays, 
and  Sundays,  I will  join  you,  and  if  you  won’t  I will 
not,”  and  did  they  then  refuse  to  accept  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Association? 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

We  won’t  have  Captain  Marshall  cross-examined. 

The  MacGillicuddy . — Then  the  question  remains  un- 
answered? 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

No  answer. 

The  MacGillicuddy. — And  silence  gives  consent. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

No. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9545.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors?— Yes. 

9546.  Are  you  yourself  a fisherman? — I am  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Conservators,  and  I represent  the 
Muckross  estate  several  fishery. 

9547.  You  have  no  personal  concern? — No  personal 
concern. 

9548.  What  have  you  to  tell  us? — Well,  with  refer- 
ence to  your  inquiries,  first  : “ What  effects  -the 
transfer  of  riparian  lands  to  tenant-purchasers  have 
had  on  the  fisheries,  and  how  the  tenants  are  using 
their  newly-acquired  fishing  rights?”  my  opinion  is 
that  where  tenant  purchasers  see  a prospect  of  getting 
fairly  good  rents  for  their  fisheries  they  will  do  their 
best  to  protect  them ; but  in  districts  where  there  is 
no  prospect  of  that  I don’t  think  they  will  take  any 
trouble  about  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will  do 
their  best  to  poach. 

9549.  That  agrees  with  other  witnesses.  Now 
Question  2? — Well,  we  are  short  of  funds,  and  1 
think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Fishery 
Department  should  if  possible  increase  our  funds. 
In  the  Killarney  district  we  have  subscribed  £50  these 
last  two  or  three  years  past,  and  we  got  £100  from 
the  Department  on  that  account,  which  was  of  great 
assistance  to  us. 

9550.  That  has  been  stated  also  by  others? — And  in 
addition  to  that,  I think  extra  police  protection 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  I think  that  was 
fully  gone  into  by  Captain  Crane. 

9551.  Yes? — And  I entirely  agree  with  him  in  what 
he  said  about  it,  and  I think  it  would  be  most  im- 
portant. 

9552.  The  Muckross  fisheries  are  very  valuable? — 
Yes. 

9553.  You  have  both  net  and  rod? — Oh,  yes,  both 
net  and  rod. 

9554.  Of  course,  the  rod  is  not  let  nor  are  the 
fisheries  themselves,  but  it  is  a valuable  fishery? — Yes. 

9555.  In  the  lake? — In  the  lake. 

9556.  When  does  the  net  fishing  open? — It  opens 
on  the  17th  of  January  and  closes  on  the  31st  of  July. 

9557.  How  many  fish  on  an  average  do  you  get  in 
that  time? — Witness. — On  the  lower  and  middle  lake? 

9558.  Yes.  Do  you  get  lOO.fisb? — Oh,  I do;  I think 
about  400. 

9559.  Is  the  catch  as  good  as  it  was? — I think  so, 
a little  better  latterly.  We  had  a very  good  year  this 
past  year.  It  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  January,  February  and 
March,  and  part  of  the  month  of  April,  we  got  the 
principal  number  of  fish.  It  dropped  off  very  sud- 
denly this  year,  and  we  had  practically  no  fish  from 
the  latter  half  of  May  to  the  31st  of  July.  We  could 
get  no  salmon  peal  at  all  this  year,  practically  none. 

9560.  Have  you  any  of  the  head  waters  under  your 
protection — are  there  not  breeding  streams  that  run 
into  the  lake? — Yes;  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators  we  look  after  those  and  do  our  best  to 
protect  them;  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  a 
salmon  hatchery  at  Muckross,  out  of  which  we  turn  a 
great  many  salmon  fry. 

9561.  How  many  years  has  that  been  running? — I 
think  I started  it  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago, 
and  on  a very  small  scale,  a couple  of  boxes  only, 
and  turned  out  a thousand  or  so.  Last  year  we  have 
turned  out  100,000,  and  the  previous  year  130,000 
salmon  ova. 

9562.  How  many  spots  on  the  lake  do  you  net? — 
We  have  eleven  hauling  places  in  the  three  lakes ; 
four  in  the  lower  lake,  three  in  the  middle  lake,  and 
four  in  the  upper  lake. 

9563.  You  get  fresh  fish  up  there? — Yes ; the  upper 
lake  fishery  is  not  so  valuable.  We  generally  let  that 
to  a man  in  the  locality,  but  we  net  the  lower  lake 
and  middle  lake  ourselves. 

9564.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  to  make? — I 
think  I might  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  in  some  of 
the  upper  streams  I think  it  would  be  important 
that  there  should  be  gratings  put  up  to  stop  the  fish 
from  getting  into  remote  districts  where  they  run  up 
too  far.  For  instance,  if  they  run  up  into  the  very 
high  waters  the  streams  are  likely  to  dry,  and  then 
the  fish  don’t  come  down  the  river. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Other  witnesses  have  said  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9565.  You  think  they  would  stop  in  the  river? — I 
think  it  would  prevent  the  salmon  going  too  far.  I 
think  it  would  facilitate  protection. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9566.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion? — No;  I don’t 
think  I have  anything  else. 

Mr.  Gwyrm. 

9567.  Have  you  any  notion  of  how  much  the 
hatchery  costs  you  to  run?— Well,  the  proprietor 
always  pays  the  expenses  of  the  hatchery,  and  we  get 
a little  subsidy  of  Is.  6d.  a thousand  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  number  of  fry  we  turn  out.  And  I think 
I may  say  that  now  that  the  hatchery  is  established 
its  supervision  costs  about  £17  or  £18  a year,  that  is 
for  the  season  from  November  to  April,  that  is  while 
we  are  managing  the  ova  and  looking  after  the  fish 
in  the  hatchery  boxes  and  then  distributing  them. 
We  distribute  them  in  the  several  streams  running 
into  the  lower  lake,  the  middle  lake,  and  the  upper 
lake.  I see  that  they  are  distributed  as  evenly  as 
possible. 

9568.  I take  it  that  your  fishery  pays  a licence  for 
each  net? — Yes. 

9569.  That  is  £33  in  all,  is  it  not? — Oh,  we  have 
one  net  in  the  lower  lake,  one  in  the  middle  lake,  and 
one  in  the  upper  lake. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9570.  You  said  you  had  eleven  places  to  haul? — 
Eleven  hauling  places  and  three  nets. 

Mr.  Gwyrm. 

9571.  So  that  your  contribution  in  the  way  of 
licence  is  only  £9  a year  for  yourselves  and  your 
tenant? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

9572.  You  said  you  thought  that  there  should  be 
more  money  spent  on  protection,  did  you  not? — It 
would  be  well  if  there  was. 

9573.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  a fair  thing  to 
increase  the  licence  that  you  pay,  which  is  rather  a 
small  thing  in  proportion  to  the  take  of  from  1,500 
to  2,000  salmon? — I don’t  think  It  would  be  fair  to 
increase  them  on  us  more  than  on  anybody  else. 

9574.  I don’t  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
the  Muckross  nets  only,  but  as  a general  principle, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  a fair  way  and  a reasonable 
way  of  raising  your  funds  to  increase  the  licence  on 
nets  ? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

9575.  In  what  way  do  you  suggest  the  raising  of 

increased  funds? — We  subscribe  fairly  well  to  it.  We 
give  a subscription  of  £20  a year  towards  the  Fishery 
Fund,  and  I daresay  that  might  possibly  be  a little 
increased  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  I think 
the  Fishery  Department  can’t  exactly  tell  you  how 
they  propose  to  do  it.  I really  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  some  other  way.  ' -• 

9576.  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  of  the  net  licence 
holders  subscribe  to  this  protection  voluntarily? — I 
know  some  do,  but  I don’t  think  all’ do. 

9577.  But  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  licences 
should  be  increased? — Well,  I don’t  think  they  ought 
to  be  increased,  and  I would  not  advocate  trout 
licences. 

9578.  The  M ac Gillie uddy. — May  I ask  would  it  be 
proper  to  apply  to  the  Development  Commissioners 
for  funds? — I don’t  know  that  there  would  be  any  use 
in  it.  I don’t  think  that  is  a question  that  I would 
be  able  to  answer. 

Mr,  Calderwood. 

9579.  That  question  ought  to  be  put  to  the  Board 
of  Conservators. 

The  MacGillicuddy. — If  it  appears  on  the  notes  that 
is  all  I want. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly.— As  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators,  I want  to  know  what  action  the  Kil- 
larney men  take  in  preserving  the  fish  on  the  upper 
waters  beyond  the  Killarney  lakes. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

I asked  him,  and  he  says  that  as  represented  by  the 
Board  of  Conservators  they  do  take  action. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly. — He  said  they  did  their  best,  and 
I want  to  know  what  their  best  is  like  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9580.  How  many  bailiffs  have  you  up  there? — Our 
secretary  tells  me  eighteen;  and  in  addition  to  that 
some  of  the  conservators  go  with  the  policemen  and 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

make  raids  at  night  on  the  upper  waters  with  a view 
to  catch  poachers,  and  that  has  a very  deterrent 
effect  because  they  don’t  know  when  they  will  go, 
and  they  are  very  careful. 

9581.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly. — I want  to  know  what,  in  his 
opinion,  do  the  KMarney  men  pay  for  licences  and 
what  representation  do  they  hold  on  the  Board  of 
Conservators? — Mr.  Scully  will  be  able  to  answer 
that. 


Mr.  T.  Courtney,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9o82.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors?— I am  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators. 
I have  been  a conservator  for  twenty-one  years. 

9583.  Are  you  yourself  a fisherman? — I am,  sir,  and 
a fishing-tackle  maker. 

9584.  Where  do  you  fish?— In  the  Laune  and  on 
the  Plesk  and  the  lakes  also. 

9585.  Are  you  a rod  fisher? — Yes. 

9586.  Not  a net  fisher? — Not  a net  fisher. 

9587.  And  you  are  elected  on  this  Board  by  the 
people  in  Killarney? — Yes,  the  licensed  ones. 

9588.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us?— There  is  one 
tiling  that  I would  be  in  favour  of,  and  that  is  that 
the  small  tributaries  of  the  river  should  be  grated  in 
such  a way  as  to  stop  the  fish  going  into  these 
rivers.  They  go  into  them  when  the  high  floods  are 
there.  The  floods  fall  away  in  a very  short  time  and 
the  fish  spawn  in  these  rivers,  and  I can  prove  it 
myself,  and  I have  proved  it,  for  I found  the  eggs 
actually  rotten  in  the  beds. 

9589.  Other  witnesses  have  told  us  that,  and  you 
agree  with  them? — I do,  sir. 

9590.  Now  go  on  to  the  next  thing  ? — The  next 
thing  is  that  I would  be  in  favour  of  having  no 
netting  in  any  fresh  water  that  has  not  been  in 
existence  since  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

9591.  Which  Land  Act?— The  Land  Act  of  1903. 

9592.  And  anything  that  was  not  in  existence  then 
should  be  regarded  as  illegal? — Yes. 

9593.  And  should  be  stopped? — Yes. 

9594.  Of  course,  all  new  netting  should  be  stopped? 

Yes.  And  I am  not  in  favour  of  putting  a licence 

on  trout  fishers  at  all,  because  little  would  be  gained 
by  it,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  get  poor  men  fishing 
the  river  to  pay  half  a crown.  I am  not  in  favour  of 
increasing  the  licence  in  any  way,  because  many  a 
tourist  comes  here  now  to  Killarney  and  takes  out  a 
hcence  and  fishes  for  three  days  and  goes  away  again 

9595.  That  is  rod  fishing? — Yes. 

9596.  What  about  net  licences  r— One  man  this  year 
dl“?  * make  f 10  of  it  in  the  upper  lake  of  Killarney. 

Jo97.  But  he  might  in  another  year? — Yes,  but 
tins  year  was  against  him. 

9598.  And  you  think  it  would  not  be  right  to  raise 
the  ^licence? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

9o99.  And  what  is  the  next  point?— I think  the 
authorities  should  pay  more  attention  in  the  winter 
season  say  for  tkTee  months  at  least,  that  we  should 
get  police  protection  to  go  with  the  water  bailiffs, 
the  water  bailiffs  will  protect  in  the  day,  but  they 
won  t prosecute.  That  is  beyond  doubt.  Any  prose- 
cutions that  we  have  had  this  year  in  Killarney  dis- 
S’  "'wh  ,1S  a V01'y  larSe  district,  were  by  the 
ponce.  We  have  seventy  miles  of  spawning  ground 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

to  look  after.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Flesk  to  Lot 
Bridge  is  about  fourteen  miles,  and  then  there 


9600.  What  you  would  want  for  that  would  be 
plenty  of  bailiffs  and  police  protection? — Yes. 

9601.  Go  on  to  the  next  thing  r— There  is  another 
thing  that  is  a very  great  destruction  to  salmon  and 
trout  fishing,  that  is  the  cormorants.  They  are  very 
often  in  the  lakes  of  Killarney.  They  come  up  there, 
and  I am  sure  that  when  they  come  down  on  the 
immense  shoals  of  fry  in  the  months  of  May  and  June 
they  destroy  a lot  of  them. 

9602.  What  suggestion  do  you  make  about  killing 
them?— In  former  days  we  used  to  give  Is.  Gd.  a 
head  from  the  funds  of  the  Board,  but  we  found 
that  the  funds  got  very  low,  and  we  couldn’t. 

9603.  Did  you  pay  large  sums  of  money? — We  did, 
sir,  which  I paid  myself.  I was  deputed  to  pay  the 
money,  and  it  amounted  to  three  or  four  pounds  in 
the  C.  Division  of  this  district. 

9604.  In  a year?— No,  two  or  three  years. 

9605.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  for  dealing 
with  that  except  the  capitation  fee?— Well,  I think 
it  would  be  well,  if  it  could  be  managed,  that  the 
Government  or  the  Department  would  send  down 
men  to  kill  them  down,  say  for  one  week  in  the 
y®ar-  You  will  see  sixty  or  seventy  on  one  rock  on 
the  Jake  at  present. 

9606.  I know  the  rock  very  weTl.  I was  looking  at 
it  yesterday.  Is  there  any  other  pest,  do  you  find 
recently'116  °U  ^ lake?~ No>  1 don’t  see  any  otters 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9607.  I take  it  that  you  would  like  to  see  the 
Development  Fund  worked  for  all  the  money  that  we 
could  get  out  of  it? — I would,  sir. 

9608.  Is  there  some  objection  made  by  Lord  Ken- 
mare  to  shooting  cormorants  or  shooting  anything  on 
the  lake.— Well,  there  is,  of  course.  Lord  Kenmarc 
has  the  right  of  shooting  over  the  lakes,  and  it  is  a 
tiling  that  I have  been  urging  for  a number  of  years 
Knowmg  the  destruction  there  of  the  fish. 

9609.  So  that  even  if  you  wanted  to  shoot  them  for 
nothing  you  wouldn’t  get  leave?— I daresay  Lord 
Kenmare  would  give  leave,  but  we  haven’t  leave,  and 
we  cant  get  a shot  at  them;  because  I know  they 
ai  e a source  of  great  destruction,  and  some  years  ago 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  shot  one  over  in  Muckross 
which  when  opened  had  seven  smelts  in  stomach. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9610.  We  have  heard  that  story.  There  are  always 
cormorants  on  that  lake?— Not  as  much  as  there  have 
been  for  the  last  twenty  years.  They  used  to  shoot 
tnem  down  very  much. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

You  are  » tenant  purchaser?— Yes  sir 

BlSii'  I**.  Si,  Rowland 

9613.  That  is  one  side  of  the  Laune?— Yes. 

, 9 o £nd  ,10w  lon8  's  it  since  you  purchased  your 
om?c~w,ree  years  the  of  October. 

" hat  frontage  have  you  to  the  river?— Nearly 
a mile.  } 

9616.  And  good  poolsP— Yes,  good  pools. 


Mr.  Daniel  Murphy,  examined 

Dr.  Mahaffy — continued, 
aft}!'  y?u  have  the  Ashing  rights?— Yes. 

JblS.  And  what  do  you  do  with  them?— I let  it  the 
past  two  years,  and  it  is  unlet  this  year. 

9619  Why  is  it  not  let?— Colonel  Fawcett,  an 
Englishman,  had  it  last  year  for  £15,  and  he  didn’t 
turn  up  this  year  at  all,  as  he  did  not  get  a salmon 
there  last  year. 

0620.  Is  tilers  on,  reason  (or  that?—1 There  are  foil 

fsi’vo,,,t  a«  1 *>» 
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18th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  Daniel  Murphy — continued. 


[Killorglin. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

9621.  You  say  the  hatchery  fish  won’t  take  the  fly  ? — 
It  strikes  me  they  arc  only  net  fish,  for  the  fish 
now  there  are  jumping  before  the  fly,  and  they  won’t 
look  at  it. 

9622.  And  there  is  no  poaching  on  that  rivet? — 
No,  sir;  I wouldn’t  allow  poaching. 

9623.  And  are  your  neighbours  opposite  you  good 
friends  of  yours? — Indeed,  they  are._  Four  of  us  pay 
licence,  and  we  let  it  to  Colonel  Fawcett,  and  we 
would  be  willing  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  again. 

9624.  And  you  say  there  are  fish  that  wouldn’t  take? 
— Wouldn’t  take. 

9625.  And  that  was  so  the  whole  season? — Yes. 

9626.  And  he  never  got  a fisli? — He  never  got  a 
fish  last  year.  He  only  got  one  fish,  I think,  last 
year  in  the  whole  four  pools. 

9627.  And  you  say  then  there  is  not  any  want  of 
supply  of  fish? — The  fish  are  there,  but  they  are  not 
fish  for  the  fly. 

9628.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest? — The  only 
tiling  I have  to  suggest  is  about  poaching.  I have 
heard  many  suggestions  about  poaching  here  to-day 
that  I don’t  agree  with  at  all.  That  is  the  winter 
poaching  in  the  small  rivers,  and  I think  there  is 
nothing  to  put  a stop  to  that  but  to  put  gratings  to 
stop  the  fish  going  into  the  small  rivers.  There  are 
three  or  four  bailiffs  employed  on  a small  tributary, 
the  Gedach,  where  there  are  the  principal  spawning 
beds,  and  there  are  four  bailiffs  there  in  the  day, 
and  they  can’t  bo  expected  with  their  pay  to  do  the 
business.  If  there  were  the  whole  police  and  bailiffs 
in  Killarney  it  would  not  prevent  poaching  unless 
gratings  are  put  up. 

9629.  Have  you  a spawning  place  below  your  farm? — 
Just  one.  I can  see  them  from  my  place. 

9630.  Can't  that  be  protected? — It  can’t  be  protected 
except  by  doing  that.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I am 
living  there  since  I was  born,  and  I know  as  much 
about  the  river  as  anyone,  and  I say  that  poaching  goes 
on  there,  and  it  will  go  on  for  30  or  40  miles,  unless 
that  is  done. 

9631.  Poaching  goes  on  by  day? — Yes.  Well,  up  the 
river  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  There  were  some 
bailiffs  taken  off  there  last  year,  and  in  two  days  there 
were  40  salmon  killed,  within  a hundred  yards  of  the 
Laune. 

9632.  Is  that  beside  your  farm? — It  is  not.  There 
is  another  man  living  between  me  and  it,  but  I can  see 
it  from  the  door. 

9633.  Wasn’t  it  your  interest  to  stop  that  poaching? 
— I can’t  stop  it,  because  I couldn’t  watch  it,  but  I 
know  thoroughly  well  they  were  killed  there  by  day. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

9634.  If  the  fish  can’t  be  protected  close  to  the 
Laune,  they  can’t  be  protected  anywhere? — They  can’t 
be  protected  except  by  putting  up  a grating.  That 
is  my  opinion. 

9635.  How  far  would  you  let  them  up? — Two  miles 
or  less,  higher  up,  from  the  Laune  to  Gedach  Bridge. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9636.  Who  is  to  determine  where  you  are  to  put  the 
gratings? — If  there  was  an  experienced  person  sent 
down  to  see  the  place,  he  could  see  where  to  put  them. 

9637.  Who  is  to  send  the  experienced  person? — I 
suppose  the  Board  of  Conservators  would  send  an  ex- 
perienced person. 

9638.  Would  you  like  to  give  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators power  to  do  that? — Oh,  yes,  anybody  of  experi- 
ence, and  it  could  be  very  easily  done. 

9639.  I suppose  they  would  want  sanction  for  their 
action? — I don’t  know.  Unless  that  is  done  the  salmon 
will  be  killed  night  and  day.  In  fact,  there  is  no  night 
poaching  going  on.  And  there  is  one  other  suggestion 
I would  make,  about  the  tenant  purchasers,  I would 
like  that  they  would  get  some  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Conservators,  and  they  would  take  more 
interest  in  the  whole  thing  then. 

9640.  But  they  could  be  elected.  Haven’t  you  a 
great  chance  of  being  elected  on  it,  now  ? — I mean  some 
one  representing  the  tenant  purchasers  on  the  Board. 

9641.  Wouldn't  it  be  necessary,  before  you  had  repre- 
sentation, that  you  should  have  some  combination  ? — 
We  have  combination.  We  would  let  it  any  moment 
at  all  if  we  could  get  a person  to  take  it.  I would  let 
it  to  any  person  whatever. 

9642.  How  many  are  you,  about? — There  are  eight 
of  us. 

9643.  And  what  representation  would  you  consider 
satisfactory — one  member? — One  member  would  be 
quite  satisfactory.  From  the  lake  to  Killorglin,  here, 
there  are  about  20  purchasers. 

9644.  And  in  another  district  where  there  are  100 
tenant  purchasers  would  you  also  give  them  a repre- 
sentation of  one  in  eight? — Well,  I would  say  one  in 
eight,  but,  you  see,  we  are  not  holding  only  on  the 
Laune.  I think  there  are  upwards  of  30  tenant  pur- 
chasers from  Killorglin  to  the  lakes.  I don’t  mean 
our  own  eight. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9645.  And  you  haven’t  got  a single  man  on  the 
Board  of  Conservators? — Not  one.  I think  there  was 
one,  and  I believe  he  lost  his  seat. 


Mr.  John  Scully,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9646.  You  live  here? — I live  in  Killarney.  I am 
Secretary  of  the  Laune  Anglers’  Association,  and  Sec- 
retary to  the  Conservators  for  the  electoral  division  of 
Killarney,  the  inner  or  fresh  water  division. 

9647.  Is  this  the  Anglers’  Association  that  Captain 
Marshal  spoke  about? — Yes,  I have  been  Secretary  of 
that,  and  it  has  been  in  existence  for  14  years,  and  it 
was  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Association  to  have  more  bailiffs  on  the  river 
Laune,  and  to  prevent  over-netting,  and  to  enable  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  tourists  residing  in 
Killarney  district  generally  to  fish  for  salmon.  That 
was  the  original  intention  in  establishing  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

9648.  Have  you  ever  given  facilities  to  the  poorer 
people  or  to  anybody  to  fish  for  trout? — No.  sir,  it 
was  confined  exclusively  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
siation;  and,  in  reference  to  evidence  that  has  been 
tendered  to  you  by  some  previous  witnesses,  I wish 
to  contradict  a statement  that  was  made  that  the 
Association  jumped  up  the  price  of  tickets  to  members 
to  £20.  The  subscription  to  the  Association  is  £3  for 
each  member  for  each  ticket  he  holds,  and  if  the 
idea  of  £20  has  got  into  the  mind  of  one  gentleman, 
it  is  because  the  Association  found  that  the  number  of 
rods  for  the  water  available  were  too  many , and  when 
^ certain  gentleman,  who  fished  in  a particular  way 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

that  was  entirely  objectionable  to  the  members  of  the 
Association,  applied,  on  a certain  occasion,  for  a 
renewal  of  his  ticket,  the  price  was  jumped  up,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  very 
gentleman  from  becoming  a member  of  the  Association 

9649.  What  did  he  do? — E[e  stayed  on  one  of  the 
stands,  or  camped  there,  I don’t  know  which.  He 
used  to  remain  in  the  same  spot  all  day,  and  that  was 
the  only  available  spot  where  the  fish  could  be  seen 
passing. 

9650.  And  you  were  quite  right  in  turning  him  off? — 
I think  it  right  to  state  that. 

The  MacGillicuddy. — I wish  to  correct  that  statement 
that  this  man  that  was  fishing  in  the  Laune  stood  still 
at  a particular  spot,  and  you  will  not  believe  one  word 
he  said  about  that. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9651.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  tell  us? — That  the 
fact  of  the  riparian  rights  on  the  Laune  passing  into 
the  hands  of  tenant  purchasers  will  lend  increased 
facilities  for  poaching  on  the  river,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  large  stretches  of  the 
river  have  been  held  by  one  single  proprietor,  and  it 
has  now  been  sub-divided  into  eight  or  ten  sections. 
The  next  question  is — What  is  best  to  be  done  to  pre- 
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18f/t  September,  1911.]  Mr.  John  Scully — continued.  [Killorqlin. 


Dr.  Mahafjy — continued. 

serve  and  develop  the  fisheries?  Well,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Conservators  of  our  division,  and  there 
was  a consensus  of  opinion  that  evidence  should  be 
tendered  to  you,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  that  they 
came  to  on  that  question,  that  there  should  be  some 
permanent  increase  in  the  Conservators'  revenue,  either 
from  Imperial  taxation  or  local  rates.  In  the  instance 
of  Killarney  electoral  division,  the  revenue  for  the 
past  six  years  has  been  £100,  and  that  sometimes  drops 
to  £60  or  £80.  The  riparian  owners  of  Killarney  elec- 
toral division  contributed  £50  in  addition  to  that 
voluntarily. 

9652.  Were  any  of  them  new  purchasers? — No,  sir, 
not  one  single  tenant  purchaser.  And  they  got  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a subsidy  proportionate 
to  the  amount  contributed  locally.  We  found,  on 
application  to  the  tenant  purchasers,  that  they  refused 
to  contribute  one  penny  to  the  preservation,  and  it  was 
in  view  of  that,  having  regard  to  that  direct  refusal 
of  the  tenant  purchasers  to  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fisheries  in  the  district,  that  the  Board 
of  Conservators  in  Killarney— I think  we  were  about 
the  first  to  move  officially  to  have  valuations  placed 
upon  the  new  fisheries.  Then,  in  reply  to  the  question 
as  to  what  arrangements  can  be  suggested  to  give 
tenant  purchasers  an  interest  in  preserving  and  de- 
veloping the  fisheries,  we  say  that  they  now  own  the 
fisheries,  and  that  the  increased  rental  should  be 
enough  to  enable  them  to  see  that  their  interest  lies 
in  the  better  preservation  of  the  fish  during  the  open 
aud  close  seasons.  And  that  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  ease  of  the  Laune  Anglers’  Association, 
the  rental  of  14  years  ago  has  been  increased  over 
60  per  cent. 

9653.  The  income  paid  to  members?— No.  The  rents 
paid  to  the  owners  of  fisheries  on  the  river  Laune. 
Then,  to  the  question.  What  part  the  Conservators 
should  take  in  this  preservation  and  development, 
and  how  far  their  resources  are  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  say  the  Board  of  Conservators  should  get  ex- 
tended powers  to  refuse  to  grant  new  netting  licences 
in  inland  waters,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators  were  strongly  of  opinion  that 
any  new  legislation  should  be  made  to  date  from 
the  year  1903,  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act. 

9654.  That  any  right  that  was  not  existing  before 

that  date ? — Should  not  exist  after  that  date.  They 

say  that  extended  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
Conservators  to  refuse  to  grant  new  netting  licences 
in  inland  waters  or  fresh-water  fisheries,  aud  to  sus- 
pend or  extinguish  existing  licences  on  proof  of  gross 
violation  of  the  Fishery  Laws,  first,  by  netting  the 
whole  width  of  a river,  secondly,  by  netting  during  the 
weekly  close  time,  and,  thirdly,  by  using  illegal 
methods  or  means  to  prevent  the  free  run  of  the  fish 
during  the  weekly  close  time. 

9655.  You  think  in  those  cases  the  licence  should  be 
withdrawn? — That  the  local  Board  of  Conservators 
should  have  the  power  of  withdrawing,  suspending,  or 
extinguishing.  The  resources  of  the  Conservators  arc 
insufficient.  For  instance,  in  Killarney  electoral  divi- 
sion, whore  we  have  from  70  to  90  miles  of  spawning 
ground,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  revenue 
derived  from  rod  licences  was  only  £30  or  £40.  Last 
year,  which  was  our  best  for  the  past  20  vears,  I 
think,  this  reached  a sum  of  £120.  I would  not  deal 
with  this  year,  because  it  has  been  exceptional  (it  has 
run  down  to  £80  or  £90  this  year),  and,  having  regard 
to  that  fact,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
number  and  value  of  the  fish  have  increased,  and  for 
the  past  10  years  there  have  been  no  cross-lines  used 
on  the  lakes  of  Killarney.  They  had  been  used  every 
year  up  to  that,  and  we  are  enabled  to  boast  now  that 
we  have  the  finest  public  fishing  in  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
free  to  everybody  coming,  and  the  best  trout  fishing 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland.  There  are  only  four  nets  used 
in  the  whole  Killarney  lake  district. 

9656.  But  in  different  places? — I would  not  agree 
with  you  there,  sir,  and  my  opinion  will  be  borne  out 
too.  The  net  is  on  the  surface,  and  the  wind  blowing 
in  a particular  direction  will  necessitate  your  netting 
only  on  one  particular  place  on  any  day  of  the  month 
or  week.  In  the  present  year  there  is  a good  instance 


Dr.  Mahafjy — -continued. 

of  that.  Lord  Kenmare’s  netting,  for  instance,  has 
been  pretty  good  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and 
this  year,  because  the  wind  blew  in  favour  of  Lord 
Ardilaun,  he  has  been  reaping  tho  benefit  of  the 
wind  being  in  his  favour. 

9657.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  meshes  of  the  net,  or 
what  way  does  the  wind  affect  it — is  it  that  the'  net 
is  more  difficult  to  manago?— The  fish  will  take  to 
the  opposite  shore. 

9658.  The  wind  blows  the  fish  to  the  opposite  shore? 
— No,  sir,  but  they  run  against  it.  Then,  in  answer  to 
question  5,  as  to  how  poaching  may  be  more  effectively 
prevented  we  say  that  Conservators  should  bo 
empowered  to  apply  for  compensation  for  die 
poisoning  of  rivers  or  lakes  on  inland  waters,  where, 
by  the  nature  of  the  title,  private  owners  were  pro- 
hibited from  applying;  such  compensation,  when 
granted,  to  go  in  relief  of  local  fishery,  rates  if  levied  ; 
tho  Constabulary  to  be  empowered  to  set  apart  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  each  electoral  division  on 
special  duty  during  the  annual  and  weekly  close  times. 
To  show  you  tho  difficulty  wo  havo  experienced  with 
regard  to  that,  I can  state  that  I have  20  years’ 
experience,  and  that  whenever  I applied  to  the  local 
police  station  for  assistance  on  urgent  occasions  (and 
even  in  fishery  matters  there  are  sometimes  urgent 
occasions,  for  the  sudden  dropping  of  a river,  for 
instance,  will  leave  it  open  in  a matter  of  three  or 
four  hours  to  all  the  poachers  of  the  district),  the 
police  regulation  says  you  must  give  48  hours’  notice 
to  get  a patrol ; and  that  entirely  precludes  our  getting 
out  a patrol  in  time.  We  say  special  pay  should  be 
given  to  the  Constabulary  for  fills  work,  and  the 
Conservators  should  be  empowered  to  give  rewards  in 
all  cases  where  they  think  fit  to  do  so.  The  Con- 
servators think  the  Constabulary  lie  ward  Fund  has 
not  been  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries, 
and  if  the  Board  of  Conservators  were  allowed  to 
reward  the  police  directly  in  accordance  with  the 
services  rendered,  we  think  it  would  be  of  much 
greater  advantage  to  the  fisheries  of  the  district. 
There  is  one  other  point  with  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  Conservators.  They  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
remove  natural  as  well  as  artificial  obstructions 
across  a river  calculated  to  impede  the  free  passage  of 
fish,  and  to  lay  obstructions  where  they  deem  neces- 
sary, for  the  prevention  of  poaching  with  snap  nets. 
There  was  a very  important  case  that  turned  up  this 
year  on  the  river  Laune  in  relation  to  that  question 
of  the  removal  of  obstructions. 

9659.  I understand.  A flood  removed  it? — Yes. 
Well,  the  Conservancy  Board  thought  it  was  a very 
important  matter,  and  they  applied  to  two  police 
officers,  both  at  Killorglin  and  Killarney,  to  have  a 
patrol  placed  on  the  Laune  during  the  operations  for 
removal  of  tile  obstruction,  but  the  only  thing  we 
could  get  from  the  two  police  officers  was  that  each 
showed  a very  philosophic  interest  in  it,  but  they 
would  give  no  protection.  The  Laune  Anglers’  Asso- 
ciation then  said:  “We  have  a real  live  interest 
and  a real  live  grievance  here,  and  we  will  apply  to 
the  police,  and  we  will  send  down  our  workmen  to 
remove  this  obstruction.” 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9660.  What  was  the  obstruction? — A man  built  a 
big  bank  of  gravel  right  across  the  river,  leaving 
merely  an  inch  of  a dribble  of  water  over  the  top  of  it. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

9661.  And  your  people  were  just  coming  to  take 
action  when  a flood  came  and  carried  it  away? — Unfor- 
tunately, that  was  not  the  case.  That  would  have 
been  all  very  well,  but  we  were  endeavouring  to 
negotiate  in  the  first  instance  with  the  District 
Inspectors  having  charge  of  the  Constabulary  in  two 
stations,  and  then,  failing  that,  we  tried  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  were  good  enough  not  to 
even  acknowledge  the  letter,  but  to  refer  it  to  Mr. 
Hensey,  the  Clerk  of  tho  Killorglin  District. 

9662.  What  happened  then  ? — The  local  Board  of 
Conservators  took  action  then,  and  got  a number  of 
men  together,  and  were  about  doing  it  for  themselves, 
and  we  applied  for  a patrol  to  bo  on  the  place,  and 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

just  when  we  were  arranging  the  workmen,  and  the 
police  wouldn’t  come  except  to  see  the  fun,  the  flood 
came  and  removed  the  obstruction.  The  point  I wish 
to  make  is,  that  really  the  Board  of  Conservators 
ought  not  to  wait  five  or  six  weeks  for  a flood  to  come 
to  do  all  this. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9G63.  Why  couldn’t  you  take  the  men  at  first — when 
you  were  going  to  do  it  at  any  time  why  didn’t  you 
do  that  at  first?— We  were  dealing  first  with  the 
Board  of  Conservators,  and  asked  the  police  to  come 
and  assist  us  in  doing  that,  and  they  said  no. 

9664.  Why  didn’t  the  police  assist  you  in  doing  it?— 
AVe  didn’t  ask  their  assistance ; we  wanted  their  pro 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

tection,  because  local  people  being  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  bar  there  was  nothing  more  likely 
than  that  there  would  be  a fierce  fight  over  it. 

9665.  Mr.  P.  J.  Kelly — My  question  is,  In  Mr. 
Scully’s  opinion  what  does  the  Killarney  Association 
pay  as  licence  yearly? — The  Anglers’  Association? 

9666.  Both  the  Angling  Association  netting  in  the 
Killarney  district  and  the  Killarney  portion  of  the 
Association,  of  which  you  are  Secretary? — We  have  no 
nets. 

9667.  What  representation  lihve  the  Killarney 
gentlemen  on  the  Board  of  Conservators? — I think 
seven. 


Me.  P.  J.  Kelly  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9668.  What  is  your  business? — My  business  is  that 
of  a fish  merchant  in  Cromane  and  Killarney. 

9669.  Where  do  you  get  your  fish ; is  it  from  all  the 
districts  round?— No;  I generally  get  my  fish  from 
the  net  fishermen  in  Cromane. 

9670.  And  what  you  have  got  to  tell  us  is  how  the 
fishing  is  going  on?— Oh,  yes;  tlie  net  fishing  in 
Cromane  for  the  last  three  years  has  shown  a great 
decrease.  In  fact,  this  season  it  is  practically  ml, 
compared  with  other  seasons,  and  the  reason  of  that 
is  owing  to  the  insufficient  protection  that  the  spawn- 
ing fish  is  getting  in  the  small  rivers. 

9671.  Tell  me  exactly  where  your  net  fishing  is — is 
it  in  the  estuary? — From  Caragh  bank  to  Cressan’s 
Point;  six  English  miles  from  this,  west. 

9672.  And  what  kind  of  nets? — Seine  nets — draft 

9673.  And  you  say  that  the  fishing  has  gone  down 
in  value  greatly? — Yes. 

9674.  Is  there  any  increase  of  nets?— No,  sir,  there 
has  been  a falling-off  of  nets  oven  before  my  time.  1 
think  a falling-off  of  30  or  40  per  cent. 

9675.  The  sea-net  fishing  has  gone  down.  Are  they 
only  Laune  fish  that  you  catch  out  there? — The  width 
of  the  bay  where  these  men  fish  is  three  miles  in  one 
part,  that  is  the  narrowest  part,  and  from  that  to 
five  and  the  net  they  use  is  about  80  to  100  fathoms 
long,  and  the  fish  they  catch  usually  kill  themselves. 
It  is  a most  peculiar  thing.  The  fish  that  the  fishermen 
catch  in  Cromane  must  kill  himself.  He  must  choke 
himself  by  some  means.  He  must  try  to  jump,  or 
else  to  double  in  the  water.  They  run  the 
net  round  him  there,  but  owing  to  so  many 
boats  being  in  such  a short  space  there  are  what 
they  call  docks  along  the  strand.  One  man  has 
100*  yards  in  the  mouth  and  fishes  in  it,  and  another 
man  has  150,  and  they  move  on  the  tide.  There  is 
no  night  fishing,  so  to  speak'.  These  men  pay  a £3 
licence.  They  have  to  buy  new  nets,  ropes,  and 
soforth,  and  keep  their  boats  in  repair;  and  with  some 
men  that  gave  me  practically  all  their  fish  that  they 
killed  this  year,  the  amount  of  one  boat — the  total 
fish  was  £3  ISs.  5d. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9676.  How  many  men? — Four  men.  After  going  to 
about  £8  expense,  their  total  catch  was  about 
£3  18s.  5d. ; and  the  best  catch  in  the  place  this  year 
was  about  £45.  Take  £8  from  £45  and  it  leaves  a 
small  amount  of  money  to  be  divided  among  four  men 
to  put  over  a period  of  about  three  months. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9677.  But  then  the  hatchery  in  the  river  ought  to 
help  very  much? — My  experience  of  the  hatchery  is 
this,  that  I have  seen  no  practical  increase. 

9678.  From  the  hatchery? — From  the  hatchery. 
For  instance,  I have  personally  seen  the  first  peal 
that  was  killed  this  year  in  Cromane,  and  that  was 
a pound  weight,  and  the  last  that  was  seen  on  the 
very  last  day  of  the  season  was  a pound  and  a half. 
Formerly  we  used  to  see  no  peal  in.  Cromane  under 
71bs  and  81'bs  in  the  month  of  July,  but  this  year  it 
was  exceptional.  A peal  of  81bs.  was  over  the  average 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

weight,  and  the  usual  peal  was,  we  will  say,  4lbs. 
or  olbs. 

9679.  And  have  you  any  reason  to  give  for  that? — 
My  opinion  is  that  they  were  hatchery  fish.  My 
observation  of  the  grilse,  or  peal  as  we  call  them — 
what  we  call  straight  backs — is  that  they  are  mostly 
all  hatchery  fish,  whereas  the  one  with  an  oval  back 
is  the  natural  fish,  and  in  nearly  every  case  it  is 
the  heaviest  fish.  With  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  small  rivers.  1 am  now  speaking,  I think,  for 
21  boats  in  this  district,  and  four  men  in  each  boat, 
and  those  four  men  really  represent  four  families ; and 
we  held  a meeting  (what  is  their  benefit  is  my  benefit), 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well 
if  you  gave  a trial  of  putting  gratings  on  the  small 
rivers,  or  if  you  would  like  to  grate  them  all.  Give 
one  a trial  of  grating  it.  There  are  some  people  that 
will  say  that  by  grating  the  river,  when  the  first 
fish  deposits  its  spawn  the  next  fish  will  come  and 
disturb  it.  Put  three  gratings  on  it.  Divide  it  into 
three  divisions.  Divide  two  miles  into  three  divisions. 
Put  one  grating  on  at  the  top,  and  when  the  first  run 
of  fish  oomes  up  and  spawns,  and  then  put  a second 
grating  and  the  second  run  of  fish  comes  up  and 
spawns ; and  the  third  will  have  file  main  river  for 
any  overflow  of  fish  between  that  and  the  gratings, 
and  have  all  these  properly  protected  by  well-paid 
bailiffs.  Pay  them  well,  and  have  the  aid  of  police 
protection,  and  I am  sure  that  you  will  see  an 
increase. 

9680.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  have  to 
make? — Well,  with  regard  to  the  21  boats  in  Cromane, 
we  haven’t  a representative  on  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators, not  one. 

9681.  If  you  would  get  votes,  is  there  not  an  elec- 
tion?— We  have  votes,  but  we  get  out-voted  by  others 
who  can  gather  up  votes. 

9682.  You  have  one  vote  for  each  net? — No,  sir,  we 
have  only  two,  whereas  the  rod  men  have  one  for  one 
licence.  We  have  only  two  votes  for  three  pounds, 
which  really  makes  no  vote  at  all.  We  are  as  much 
interested  in  the  protection  of  the  spawning  fish  as  the 
Killarney  man  is,  because  it  is  really  the  source  of 
supply.  The  Admiral  may  get  up  and  say  Cromane  is 
a terrible  place,  and  he  wants  police,  and  this,  that, 
and  the  other.  There  is  no  necessity  for  police,  and 
men  actually  gave  up  fishing  in  the  second  week  of 
July  this  year  for  want  of  fish.  After  being  there  last 
year,  and  going  to  the  expense  of  nets,  they  had  to 
give  it  up  as  it  was  no  use.  We  think,  also,  some 
money  should  be  given  by  the  Development  Commis- 
sioners, and  that  the  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Conservators  should  be  changed,  because  there  are 
really  ex-officio  members  on  the  Killarney  Board  that 
have  no  interest;  and  some  of  them  that  are 
ex-officio  members  haven’t  actually  taken  out  a rod 
licence.  What  interest  do  they  possess?  None  whatso- 
ever; but  he  is  on  the  Board  because  he  is  a magistrate 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9683.  How  can  they  be  members  if  they  have  not 
taken  out  a rod  licence? — Maybe  old  connection  with 
the  Conservators  entitles  them  to  be  rated. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9684.  Any  other  point? — There  is  one  point.  A 
prosecution  occurred  in  our  district  against  four  boats 
for  illegal  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caragh  river. 
Well,  the  mouth  of ' the  Caragh^  river — we  can’t  tell 
where  it  is.  It  is  defined  on  the  map  from  the  river 
Laune  down  to  a point  in  Dooks.  From  the  point  in 
Dooks  there  is  a little  tower  which  goes  on  to  another 
point  at  the  Black  Point  where  there  is  another  little 
tower.  That  is  the  only  mark  that  the  fishermen  have 
that  they  can’t  go  inside.  We  were  prosecuted  for 
fishing  out  in  the  water  on  the  Caragh  bank  where  we 
couldn't  tell  whether  we  were  inside  or  outside,  and 
1 think  really  the  matter  was  only  the  difference  of  a 
couple  of  yards,  and  I think  it  is  very  hard  on  the 
fishermen,  but  they  took  no  action,  as  they  said  Mi'. 
McClure  would  put  down  the  thing  and  ho  never  did. 
And  they  said  that  this  particular  Caragh  bank,  at 
low  water,  when  the  first  of  the  fish  is  coming,  is  a 
great  source  of  revenue  to  the  fishermen.  There  was 
no  fish  at  all;  on  this  particular  bank,  and  by  the 
least  mistake  you  might  go  inside  the  point,  and  he 
prosecuted. 

9685.  Anything  else? — Then,  about  those  bailiffs  that 
are  employed  by  the  Conservators,  really  any  man  of 
60  or  70,  an  old-age  pensioner,  is  not  fit  to  protect  the 
fish.  We  suggest  that  if  the  Conservators  increase  the 
salary,  and  pay  the  men  a fair  wage,  they  will  be 
able  to  protect  the  fish. 

9686.  Do  you  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have.  30  for 
the  limit  of  age  instead  of  70? — It  wouldn’t  matter  if 
they  had  good  men.  We  all  know  that  in  Government 
posts  we  are  not  confined”  to  30.  You  could  get  an 
able  man  at  50  or  40. 

9687.  Sometimes.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say? 

— I have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  I agree 
thoroughly  with  the  suggestions  made  by  Captain  Crane 
as  regards  the  police  protection,  and  I think  his  sug- 
gestions, if  they  were  carried  out,  would  do  a great  deal 
of  good.  


Mr.  Galderwood. 

9688.  I should  like  to  ask  you  about  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Conservators.  I gather  that  your 
argument  as  representing  the  nets  is  that  you  think 
they  should  have  a better  representation? — Well,  I 
think  21  boats  which  pay  £3  each  into  the  funds  of 
the  Conservators  should  have  some  representation. 
They  should  have  some  man  to  look  after  their 
interests. 

9689.  I wished  to  know  if  you  wanted  an  alteration 
in  any  other  respect.  Do  you  think  the  number  of 
members  unduly  great? — I think  the  Board  is  too  large 
by  far. 

9690.  And  where  would  you  cut  it  down? — I would 
really  cut  it  down  by  giving  representation  per  mile  to 
the  tenant  proprietors. 

9691.  Don’t  you  think  that  mileage  proportion  would 
land  you  in  considerable  difficulty,  because  in  some  of 
the  rivers  you  might  have  many  miles  of  very  little 
value? — Well,  really,  the  Launc  is  the  only  valuable 
river. 

9692.  Then,  you  are  speaking  only  about  the  Laune? 
— Entirely  about  the  Laune. 

9693.  About  these  hatchery  fish,  did  you  ever  try  to 
mark  them  at  all,  so  as  to  identify  them? — I have  got 
a marked  fish.  I have  bought  one,  and  the  man  that 
got  this  fish  said  it  was  a hatchery  fish.  I have  never 
heard  anything  about  it  since. 

9694.  But  you  said  these  hatchery  fish  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  size,  and  it  was  said  that  they 
didn’t  rise,  and  so  on.  I want  to  know  if  you  have  any 
real  information  about  that? — I don’t  say  at  all  that 
they  are  hatchery  fish,  but  we  believe  they  are.  We 
are  not  positive.  We  can’t  be  positive. 

9695.  You  haven’t  any  identification  mark? — No; 
because  if  any  of  those  fish  have  been  marked  on  leaving 
the  hatchery,  we  have  never  got  one. 


Mr  P.  F.  McCarthy,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9696.  What  are  you? — I am  a small  farmer  and 
fisherman . 

9697.  A net  fisherman? — A net  fisherman. 

9698.  Outside? — In  Cromane,  where  this  gentleman 
is  after  talking  about. 

9699.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us? — Not  a great 
deal.  I think  he  told  what  I have  to  say.  As  regards  what 
I have  to  say.  I don’t  think  I can  proceed  much 
further ; but  our  salmon  fishing  has  decreased  a great 
lot  for  the  last  few  years,  owing  to,  I think,  no 
protection  up  the  rivers  at  the  spawning  beds.  That 
is  as  much  as  I can  suggest,  sir,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  making  a story  of  it.  I well  remember  when  I 
was  a young  fellow,  when  I started  fishing  first,  that 
we  had  numbers  of  salmon  superior  to  what  we  have 
now,  and  bigger  in  many  cases ; and  we  fishermen  in 
Cromane  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  for  want 
of  protection  on  the  spawning  beds  that  our  fishing 
decreased. 

9700.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  helping  protection 
at  the  spawning  beds? — Well,  if  we  could  afford  it. 

9701.  Couldn’t  you  send  a man  up  to  help  the 
bailiffs? — Well,  I don’t  think  we  could.  What  we 
could  give  towards  it  is  small,  the  price  of  our  licence, 
£3.  Do  you  mean  help? 

9702.  Help  to  watch  the  river  up  there  in  the  close 
season  when  you  are  not  fishing.  Couldn’t  you  help  to 
do  that  by  sending  a man  to  watch  the  upper  river? 
— If  a man  was  paid  to  a certain  degree,  of  course,  he 
would  go. 

9703.  He  would  like  to  go? — He  would  like  to  go 
for  his  own  sake. 

9704.  That  is  a new  idea? — I don’t  understand  it 

9705.  It  is  your  interest  to  look  after  it?— It  is  our 
sole  interest  to  kill  salmon  fish,  and  without  the  fishing 
industry  we  could  hardly  get  on  at  all. 

9706.  And  if  you  had  a man  of  yours  up  there, 
and  he  was  paid  two  or  three  pounds,  he  would  have 
a greater  interest  in  it  then? — He  would. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

9707.  And  he  would  make  a first-rate  bailiff.  And 
do  you  think  that  would  be  done? — Well,  I would  be 
willing  to  go  myself  if  I was  young  enough. 

9708.  Another  man  would  dor — Certainly.  What 
Captain  Crane  said  to-day.  I took  notice  of  what  ho 
was  saying.  Of  course,  I am  not  an  expert  in  the 
line  of  explaining  myself  , but  I understood  everything 
he  said  and  everything  he  suggested,  and  what  he 
suggested  was  in  the  line  of  getting  police  on  the 
river  top  to  guard  the  spawning  beds.  And  another 
reference  was  what  Admiral  Jeffreys  made  as  regards 
below,  in  the  line  of  attaching  on  an  increase  on  the 
licences.  I don’t  think  that  would  suit  us  well  at  all. 

9709.  You  would  be  as  good  as  any  police  if  you 
were  at  the  head  of  the  river? — I am  sure  I am  as 
big  and  ugly  as  any  of  them. 


Mr.  Gvrynn. 

9710.  Do  you  fish  for  herring  and  mackerel? — \res, 
sii , I do  fish  for  mackerel. 

9711.  What  is  the  first  fishing  that  you  do  in  the 
year,  beginning  with  January? — Well,  at  home  or 
abroad  do  you  mean? 

9712.  Any  place? — Well,  I fish  generally  outside  the 
bar  for  mackerel  and  herring. 

9713.  When  does  that  fishing  begin? — The  herring 
and  mackerel  season  begins  in  September  and  ends  in 
February,  so  that  it  comes  into  the  two  years. 

9714.  WTien  do  you  begin  salmon  ? — It  is  not  hardly 
worth  while  to  begin  it  till  the  1st  of  May,  and  if 
the  weather  doesn’t  permit  it  isn’t  agreeable  to  begin 
at  all. 

9715.  And  you  will  be  fishing  till  August? — Till  the 
31st  of  July,  if  it  is  worth  while. 

9716.  And  then  you  have  your  farm  to  mind? — 
Well,  yes,  and  if  the  sea  harvest  is  any  better  we  go 
and  reap  it. 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

9717.  What  are  you  doing  in  tHe  months  of  October 
and  November,  in  the  salmon-spawning  season? — Well, 
formerly  there  was  another  industry  in  Castlemaine 
Haven,  which,  I am  afraid,  won’t  be  very  good  in 
future,  and  that  was  the  mussel  industry,  and  it 
wasn’t  exactly  well  protected  there.  The  development 
of  it  wasn’t  very  well  carried  out. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

9718.  It  was  fished  out?— No,  sir.  It  was  fished  out 
one  time,  and  it  was  left  unthinned  at  another  time. 
At  this  very  moment  they  are  innumerable,  and  the 
mussels  in  the  bay  of  Castlemaine  Haven  are  worthless 
to  us  at  present. 

9719.  And  you  think  some  of  your  men  would  be 
willing  to  work  with  the  bailiffs?— If  they  got  any  way 
well  paid. 


Mr.  Timothy  Sugrue,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9720.  Are  you  a fisherman? — I am,  sir, 

9721.  Of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  witness? — 
Exactly. 

9722.  Are  you  in  the  same  boat? — No,  sir. 

9723.  Another  boat? — Yes. 

9724.  You  fish  in  the  same  way? — Fish  in  the  same 

9725.  You  heard  what  lie  said  to  us? — I did,  sir. 

9726.  And  you  agree  with  him.''— Yes. 

9727.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — I have 
not,  but  I know  well  that  if  there  is  no  grating  on 
the  small  rivers  we  will  not  have  any  salmon  at  all. 
That  is  the  one  thing. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

9728.  He  said  the  same  thing.  I thought  that  those 
rivers  were  always  poached  for  salmon? — No,  they 
were  poached  sometimes. 

9729.  In  the  old  times,  when  there  were  a million 
more  people  living,  up  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers 
there  was  just  as  much  poaching  as  there  is  now? — 
Well,  I don’t  know.  There  was  not,  because  people 
didn’t  know  about  poaching  in  those  times  the  same 
as  they  do  now.  In  the  small  rivers  that  are  salmon 
rivers  they  dynamite  and  lime  now. 

9730.  Spawning  fish  is  no  value  to  anybody?— No 
value  to  anybody. 

9731.  Now,  have  you  any  new  point  to  make,  or 
any  suggestion? — No,  I have  not. 


Mr.  E.  Connei.Ii,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9732.  What  is  your  interest  in  the  fishing  here?  I 
am  head  water  bailiff  of  the  Killarney  district,  and 
also  in  charge  of  the  hatchery  there. 

9733.  And  how  high  up  do  your  duties  take  you— 

1 suppose  a long  distance? — 18  miles  from  Killarney 
by  road.  , 5 

9734.  And  you  have  a good  many  men  under  your— 

In  the  winter  time,  yes ; about  26.  ,,  „ 

9735.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us  in  this  matter?— 
Well  it  is  most  important  to  put  gratings  on  tlie 
small  rivers,  because  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done  the  fish  go  there  and  spawn,  the- early  run  ot 
fish.  They  all  go  to  the  furthest  point,  and  hardly 
any  of  them  come  ‘back  again. 

■9736.  And  you  think  the  small  streams  ought  to  be 
protected  with  gratings?— It  is  most  important. 

9737.  Are  you  sure  that  if  you  interfere  with 
nature  you  will  not  spoil  the  thing?  -If  I had  my 
way  I would  take  more  fish  and  extend  the  hatcheries. 

9738.  The  hatcheries?— Yes,  especially  the  hatchery 
at  Killarney,  because  you  could  extend  it  very 

9739.  Other  witnesses  have  said  that-  the  hatchery 
is  no  use?— They  want  to  have  something  to  say. 

9740.  And  you  think  the  grating  of  those  rivers  is 
the  thing  to  do.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest. 

Well,  as  regards  the  assistance  of  the  police.  Inat 

is  another  serious  matter.  T , 

9741.  You  heard  what  Captain  Crane  said?— 1 did, 
and  I thoroughly  agree  with  Captain  Crane’s  views, 
if  one  policeman  could  be  got  to  go  with  two  or  three 
men. 

9742.  There  appears  to  be  some  rule  that  makes  it 

difficult  to  get  policemen  except  in  pairs?— We  will 
find  out  about  that.  . ... 

9743  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  fishing  is  getting 
better  or  worse?— Well,  it  is  not  improving  somehow. 

9744.  But  isn’t  the  net  fishing  in  the  lakes  ot  Kil- 
larney very  good  now? — Well,  it  was  m the  early 
part.  


Dr.  Mahaffy— continued. 

9745.  Some  say  the  summer  fish  don’t  seem  to  come 
jn? — No,  there  is  no  run  of  peal  lately  at  all,  except 
very,  very  few. 

9746  Have  you  any  new  point? — Well,  I have  not, 
sir,  except  as  regards  the  owners  along  the  river.  It 
is  most  important  that  some  one  or  some  association 
should  take  over  those  fishings  from  them  altogether, 
and  rent  them. 

9747.  If  they  are  willing  to  give  them?— I think  if 
they  didn’t  agree  it  would  be  all  to  their  own  loss. 

9748.  If  they  didn’t  agree,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
them  to  agree?— Oh,  I think  they  would  agree. 

9749.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ? — That  is  my 
belief,  that  they  would. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9750.  You  have  26  bailiffs  in  the  winter  time?— Yes, 

9751.  How  many  in  the  summer? — Only  two. 

9752.  What  would  be  the  average  age  of  the  26? 
— Oh,  about  35,  I suppose. 

9753.  So  that  it  is  not  very  old  men  that  you  have? 
— No,  there  are  no  old  men  at  all,  sir. 

9754.  How  do  you  apportion  your  bailiffs  in  the 
spawning  season ? — Well,  it  all  depends  on  the  weather. 
If  there  are  floods  I send  some  of  them  to  different 
places  on  the  upper  waters  or  small  tributaries  where 
poachers  very  often  set  a basket  and  take  them 
when  the  men  are  not  there,  at  any  place  where  the 
water  goes  down. 

9755.  And  do  you  get  constables  to  accompany  you 
on  any  occasion? — I never  did,  till  last  year. 

9756.  You  never  had  a single  constable  ?— No,  I 
never  had  a single  constable. 

9757.  But  you  have  generally  two  together  ?— Two 
together,  yes’.  I didn’t  apply  to  the  authorities  for 
them  at  all.  I just  asked  them,  and  they  came  them- 
selves. They  were  doing  ordinary  patrol  in  the  dis- 
trict. 


Mr.  Timothy  Mangan,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9758.  What  is  your  interest  in  this  fishery?— As  a 

public  man,  sir,  being  elected  in  this  division,  on  the 
Rural  District  Council.  , 

9759.  On  the  Board  of  Conservators  ?— No,  the  Rural 

District  Council.  „ , . T , 

9760.  Are  you  a fisherman? — No,  but  I have  great 
intercourse  with  the  people  generally,  and  especially 
with  the  fishing  people. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

9761.  And,  therefore,  you  have  something  to  add? — 
I can  reflect  largely  their  opinions,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  farmers  have  no  interest  in  fish- 
ing, and  that  if  they  own  the  fishing  rights,  they  don’t 
develope  it ; they  only  let  it  to  somebody  else ; and  I 
beg  under  that  head  to  suggest  now  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  when  buying  this  estate  should  have 
full  power  to  compulsorily  acquire  the  fishing  from  the 
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[Killorgt.in. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

mouth  of  the  river  into  Ki Harney,  or  as  far  as  that 
estate  goes. 

9762.  And  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have 
bought  all  this  estate? — They  have  bought  the  best 
portion  of  it. 

9763.  Whose  estate  was  it? — Lord  Veil  try’s ; and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I was  anxious  to  give  evi- 
dence before  you,  because  it  appears ‘to  me  from  the 
general  tenor  of  your  remarks  that  you  seem  to  think 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  law  should  not  he 
in  a position  to  acquire  those  for  the  people.  I don’t 
see  any  difficulty.  If  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
have  acquired  this  estate  I think  they  ought,  to  have 
the  power  to  acquire  the  fishing  in  addition  to  it. 

9764.  In  some  cases  they  have  reserved  the  fishing, 
we  hear? — But  in  that  particular  ease,  at  all  events, 
they  have  not. 

9765.  That  appears  to  have  been  a blunder  on  their 
part,  and  if  they  had  got  that  whole  fishery  in  their 
own  hands  they  would  have  power  Jo  make  arrange- 
ments with  all  the  tenants  afterwards? — Yes,  the 
Government,  which  ought  to  be  most  interested  'n 
the  development  of  the  country,  ought  to  see  the  best 
means  out  of  it  after  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
had  taken  it  over.  That  is  my  argument.  Now,  I 
am  strongly  in  favour,  of  course,  of  the  grating  of  the 
river.  It  is  a very  old,  prevalent  idea  here  among 
the  people  and  amongst  the  more  intelligent  people 
and  amongst  the  fishermen,  that  a great,  deal  of  the 
money  of  the  existing  Board  of  Conservators,  which, 
by  some  very  peculiar  kind  of  (I  don’t  know  what  I 
should  call  it)  accident,  happens  to  have  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  people  whose  interests  it  is  supposed 
to  protect,  is  wasted.  And  I say  here  from  this  chair, 
sir,  before  you,  that  the  Board  of  Conservators,  instead 
of  watching  the  interests  of  the  men  whose  interests 
they  ought  to  protect,  are  dumb,  leaving  a great  deal 
of  valuable  money  to  go  to  waste  in  the  destruction  of 
spawning  fish  up  the  river,  my  point  being,  that 
according  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  I believe,  the  sperm 
of  one  salmon  is  likely  to  produce,  under  normal  con- 
ditions between  eight  and  ten  tons  of  fish.  I don’t 
know  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  but  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  true,  and  fishery  experts  have  said  so  at  all 
events. 

9766.  But  you  were  talking  of  the  right  of  grating 
in  the  fresh  water? — I was.  The  present  Board  of 
Conservators  are  not  doing  their  duty  to  these  poor 
men  at  Cromane  in  leaving  fish  to  be  killed 
in  the  upper  rivers,  and  several  witnesses  have 
suggested  that  there  should  be  gratings  put  on  the 
rivers.  The  style  of  the  grating  is  only  a matter  of 
detail.  My  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
grating  is  this.  Take  a limit  of  two  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  spawning  river  and  build  cement,  or 
stone,  or  wooden  pillars  and  attach  an  iron  grating  to 
it.  I daresay  you  often  saw  it  in  many  places.  I have 
seen  it  done  at  the  Waterworks  at  Cork,  for  example, 
where  they  purify  the  water  before  it  is  brought  info 
the  filtering  beds.  Now,  at  a given  point,  let  a grat- 
ing be  put  down.  It  is  a common  opinion  among 
fishermen,  and  the  oldest  fishermen  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  the  scour  of  one  fish  rooted  up 
by  another,  that  these  fin  the  scour  of  the  other.  If 
there  is  congestion  round  about  that,  grating  where 
the  fish  come  up  to  spawn,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  would  be  a large  destruction  of  spawn  by  the 
fish  disturbing  each  other’s  scour.  IT  there  is  a man 
in  charge  who  knows  his  business,  and  if  he  has 
another  grating  a little  further  off.  he  can  leave 
this  down  and  leave  the  salmon  there  for  a time 
till  they  become  spent  fish ; and  I say  that  any  capable 
man,  discharging  his  duty  honestly,  ought,  to  be  able 
to  know  when  congestion  sets  in,  he  would  become 
an  expert  in  a short  time. 

9767.  That  is  a detail,  but  we  are  on  the  principle? — 

I am  in  favour  of  the  principle  that  there  ought  to  be 
a grating.  There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  this. 

T can’t  point  ont  places  on  these  rivers,  but  supposing 
for  two  miles,  or  one  mile,  or  whatever  it  was,  first  of 
all,  there  ought  to  be  a man  that  is  fishing  during  the 
open  season  and  getting  his  living  by  the  sea,  because 
it  would  be  his  interest  to  protect  the  fish. 

9768.  I put  that  to  a witness  just  now.  and  asked 
him  would  be  be  willing  to  go,  and  be  said  he  would 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

if  be  was  paid? — Well,  I respectfully  suggest  that  if 
he  was  paid  £l  a week  he  would  very  quickly  go 
there.  I say,  sir,  that  the  salaries  paid”  presently  to 
these  bailiffs  are  too  small.  The  people  there  are  their 
neighbours,  and  they  are  dealing  with  their  neighbours, 
and  if  they  catch  a man  there  at  all  he  is  generally  a 
neighbour,  and  I respectfully  suggest  would  you  fall 
out  with  your  neighbour  for  the  sake  of  a few  shillings? 
And  that  is  my  point.  Of  course  you  have  evidence 
before  you  that  the  men  in  Cromane  got  no  fish 
recently  at  the  end  of  the  close  season.  I thoroughly 
agree  with  Captain  Crane’s  evidence  also,  that  in  the 
dose  season  the  police  should  be  sent  up  on  the  rivers, 
and,  undoubtedly,  I think  every  person  around  this 
district  will  agree  with  that.  And  the  next  thing  is 
that  the  form,  at  all  events,  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators is  a very  serious  matter  to  bring  before 
this  Committee,  and  I think  that  most  of  the  elected 
members  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  presently  are 
not  exactly  such  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

9769.  What  do  you  propose? — My  proposal  is  that  the 
ex-officio  members  should  be  done  away  with;  and  the 
second  point  is  that  any  man  who  has  got  a certain 
number  of  votes  according  to  the  licences  (12  licences, 
for  instance)  should  be  elected  a Conservator.  Under 
the  present  regime  I think  the  election  of  Conservators 
is  largely  pervaded  with  influence. 


Mr.  Caldenuood. 

9770.  Do  you  propose  to  do  away  with  the  ex-officio 
members  altogether? — Yes.  Well,'  of  course,  gentle- 
men having  large  fishing  interests  should  be 
useful.  Then  as  to  gentlemen  with  rod  licences, 
I know  several  members  of  this  Board  in  this  Killarney 
district  who  have  taken  out  licences  merely  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators,  and  those  men 
are  useless. 

9771.  So  that  a person  who  might  be  at  present' an 
ex-officio  member  could  still  be  available,  having  taken 
out  a licence.  They  would  come  in  >n  that  way, 
merely  as  representing  the  rod-licence  holders?—! 
don’t  think  .they  should  be.  Well,  of  course,  if  they 
are  elected. 

9772.  They  might  be  elected  if  they  are  not 
ex-officio.  You  propose,  first  of  all.  to  do  away  with 
the  ex-officio  members  altogether? — Yes. 

9773.  Such  members  as  would  at  the  present  time 
be  ex-officio  members  you  propose  by  your  suggestion 
might  still  become  members  of  the  Board  when  elected 
by  licence-holders? — Oh,  certainly. 

9774.  And  would  you  have  the  elected  members 
apportioned  so  that  the  interests  of  the  district  might 
be  fairly  represented? — I would  suggest  according  to 
the  votes;  but  I certainly  say  the  rod  fisherman  is 
one  gentleman  who  takes  out  a £1  licence  and  fishes 
for  pleasure,  and  becomes  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators,  and  he  has  got  a vote,  and  the  poor 
man  with  the  crew  that  are  on  that  boat,  perhaps 
four  or  five  (and  families  are  depending  on  these 
men)  is  fishing  for  a.  livelihood,  while  the  other  gentle- 
man is  fishing  for  pleasure,  and  T don’t  think  that 
it  is  right  that  he  should  have  half  the  same  repre- 
sentation as  that  boat ; that  for  £1  licence  he  should 
get  one  vote,  while  for  a licence  of  £3  they  get  only 
two  votes.  Then,  on  the  other  band,  there  are  four 
men  interested  in  this  case.  I don’t  think  that  is  fair. 
T think  the  influence  of  the  rod-licence  should  bo 
decreased,  and  the  influence  of  tlie  fisherman’s  licence 
should  be  increased. 

9775.  How  many  men  would  you  have  in  the  Laune 
district  representing  the  nets? — T should  give  every 
man  who  lives  by  fishing  a vote  in  the  election  of  the 
Conservators,  subject,  however,  to  such  restrictions  as 
would  prevent  the  Laune  Fishery  Company,  who  em- 
ploy men  and  take  out  licences  in  their  names,  from 
enjoying  their  present  monopoly  to  the  detriment  of 
those  who  fish  on  the  outer  waters,  namely,  Cromane. 
Gurrane,  Douglas,  and  Callinfercy  banks,  as  well  a? 
the  upper  waters  of  the  river  to  Killarney.  A Boarn 
constituted  on  those  lines  would  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  fishermen  and  do  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  all  round- 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9778.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators P — Yes , sir . 

9779.  Are  you  a trout  fisherman? — Yes,  sir. 

9780.  What  do  you  want  to  say? — I have  fished  a 
great  many  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Donegal  down  to 
here,  and  not  having  heard  anything  about  trout 
fisheries  in  the  evidence  given  before  you,  I thought 
I would  speak  to  you  on  that  matter.  I think  the 
white-trout  fishing  ought  to  be  much  better  protected 
than  it  is.  From  Killorglin  station  boxes  of  white 
trout  are  sent  away  that  have  been  caught  illegally, 
and  I think  some  power  should  be  given  under  which 
these  could  be  seized  and  stopped. 

9781.  How  are  they  caught  illegally? — With  herring 
nets  and  other  illegal  nets,  all  of  a small"  mesh,  on 
this  river  and  brought  in  here,  and  I have  seen  dozens 
of  boxes  sent  off  with  these  trout,  and  I think  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a small  licence  put  on.  I don’t 
mean  to  licence  brown  trout  at  all.  but  I think  there 
should  be  a licence  of  5s.  put  on  white  trout  alone, 
which  would  bring  in  a considerable  sum  of  money. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

They  would  take  out  licences,  and  it  would  bring  in 
that  additional  licence  to  the  funds  of  the  Con- 
servators. They  won’t  pay  £1,  but  they  will  pay 
that.  And  it  will  also  bring  a good  deal  of  people  to 
the  district.  It  is  a most  disappointing  river.  I am 
living  here  eight  or  nine  years,  and  I am  very  much 
disappointed  in  it,  compared  with  other  rivers  that 
I have  fished.' 

9782.  This  has  never  been  a good  sea-trout  fiver? — 
I don’t  know  about  that,  if  they  get  the  fish  coming 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  you  know  they  are 
sent  off  from  here  in  boxes.  They  are  caught  with 
these  illegal  nets.  They  are  caught  ,in  the  weekly 
close  season,  on  .Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  every  time 
that  I have  been  out  at  Dooks  on  the  golf  links  on 
a Saturday  I see  men  fishing  there  in  the  close  time. 
They  might  fish  salmon  rivers  more  than  others,  but 
there  are  quantities  of  trout  that  are  caught  illegally 
sold,  and  if  this  was  stopped  there  would  be  better 
angling,  and  it  would  bring  tourists  and  a lot  more 
people  to  the  district. 


Mr.  M.  0.  Doherty,  examined. 


Dr.  ■ Mahaffy . 

9783.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  in  the  town,  and 
I am  a fisherman.  I speak  only  of  angling.  I am  not 
interested  in  the  fishery  in  any  other  way. 

9784.  What  have  you  got  to  say? — I wish  to  say 
something  in  reference  to  Mr.  Girvin’s  remarks  about 
killing  white  trout.  It  is  the  herring  nets  that  do  the 
most  injury,  because  they  kill  off  the  small  salmon. 
I believe  they  do  it  in  ignorance. 

9785.  Is  it  with  the  herring  nets? — Yes;  and  if  the 
people  in  Cromane  only  knew  that  they  were  killing 
small  salmon  they  would  stop  it  themselves,  because 
they  are  killing  their  own  industry.  When  these  small 
peal  come  in  they  are  mistaken  for  trout,  and  last 
November  I saw  some  that  were  sold  as  white  trout, 
hut  they  were  really  young  salmon.  Now,  I hold  that 
the  fishermen  fishing  with  these  herring  nets  for  sen 
trout  can  catch  the  young  salmon  which  remain  in  the 
bay  till  they  get  strong.  Then  they  go  out  into  the 
deep  water. 

9786.  How  can  you  stop  the  herring  nets? — I don’t 
know  how,  except  to  appeal  to  the  people  themselves. 
If  they  knew  they  were  killing  young  peal  they  would 
stop  it.  They  mistake  them  for  trout. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9787.  Do  you  mean  that  the  men  will  stop  fishing 
for  herrings  merely  because  they  happen  to  ldll  a peal? 
— I don’t  object  to  their  fishing  for  herrings  at  all. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

What  I say  is,  that  they  sweep  the  young  peal  with 


9788.  How  do  you  know  these  fish  are  young  salmon. 
If  you  could  prove  to  me  that  you  have  got  young 
salmon  here  in  November,  I can  only  say  it  is  the 
only  district  in  the  whole  world  where  there  is  such  a 
thing? — It  is  about  a pound  and  a-half,  and  there  is 
no  pea  in  it. 

9789.  Have  you  applied  any  decent  test  to  know 
whether  it  is  salmon  or  trout — have  you  counted  the 
scales? — I have  not  counted  the  scales.  I am  not  an 
expert.  I believe  they  were  young  salmon. 

9790.  You  know  the  adipose  fin  on  the  back, — Yes. 

9791.  Then  begin  to  count  down,  and  if  you  get  14 
scales  you  may  regard  it  as  "a  trout.  If  you  only  get 
11  or  12  you  may  be  perfectly  sure  it  is  a-  salmon. 
Do  that? — I am  afraid  I would  be  doing  injury  that 
way. 

Mr.  P.  7.  Kelly. — I had  one  sent  away  in  July. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9792.  July  is  different  from  November.  Witness — 
From  the  appearance  of  these  fish  they  did  seem  to 
me  to  be  small  salmon.  I can’t  go  any  further  than 
that. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9793.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? — The 
grating  of  the  rivers  is  more  important  still. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


TWENTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

TUESDAY,  19th  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 
At  9.30  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Listowel. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy.  n.c.r,.,  r,r,.n.,  c.v.o.  (in  the  chair). 


Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.p. 


Mr.  W.  M.  McElt.igott, 


L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e. 

Mr.  R,  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 

examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9794.  I see  you  are  honorary  secretary  of  the  Feale 
and  Cashen  Sub-Committee  of  the  Limerick  Board  of 
Conservators? — Yes,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Feale  and 
Cashen  Fisheries  Committee, 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

9795.  The  Cashen  is  the  lower  water  of  the  Feale? — 
Yes. 

9796.  Where  two  other  rivers  join  it? — Yes,  exactly. 
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Dr.  Mahdffy — continued. 

9797.  Then  there  is  the  Galey? — It  is  not  used 
generally  as  a fishing  river.  It  has  been  poached  to 
such  a fearful  extent  that  it  has  not  been  used  as  a 
fishing  river. 

9798.  Does  that  come  from  the  north  or  south? — 
From  the  north. 

9799.  What  is  the  length? — I would  say  the  Galey 
from  source  to  mouth  .would  be,  roughly  speaking, 
about  30  miles. 

9800.  It  is  a great  spawning  river? — It  is  an  impor- 
tant spawning  river. 

9801.  On  the  south  side  another  river  runs  in,  I 
believe  ? — The  Brick. 

9802.  Is  that  of  importance? — No,  it  is  not  at  all  of 
importance. 

9803.  How  many  miles  is  that? — I should  say  the 
Brack  is  about  18  or  20  miles. 

9804.  Is  there  any  fish  in  that? — No. 

9805.  Only  spawning? — Only  spawning. 

9806.  And  the  river  comes  down  from  Abbeyfeale? — 
From  above  Abbeyfeale. 

9807.  That  is  a very  long  course? — Yes;  the  river 
Feale  is  a wonderful  river  for  its  extraordinarily  tor- 
tuous course.  Counting  its  numerous  bends,  I should 
imagine  it  would  be  75  miles  long. 

9808.  And  how  far  up  is  there 'fishing  on  that? — 
Up  to  about  five  or  six  miles  above  Abbeyfeale  or 
more. 

9809.  And  then  the  head  waters  about  Brosna? — 
There  is  fishing  also  at  Brosna. 

9810.  Is  it  a sea  trout  river  also? — Yes. 

9811.  How  can  the  strangers  fish  it  up  to  Brosna — 
can  they  come  to  Abbeyfeale? — Yes,  a considerable 
number  of  strangers  do  come  up  to  Abbeyfeale  and 
fish. 

9812.  At  Brosna? — Yes;  but  I am  afraid  it  is  scarcely 
worth  their  while  unless  the  river  improves 

9813.  The  head  watjers  have  recently  come  into  the 
hands  of  tenant  owners? — Yes,  whatever  frontage  the 
head  waters  have,  I believe. 

9814.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  fishing,  is  the  Feale 
a good  fishing  river? — I should  imagine  that  the  Feale 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  rivers  in  Ireland. 

9815.  Have  there  been  good  days  on  it,  and  what 
would  you  call  a full  fishing  in  a day? — Yes,  I have 
known  men  to  get  seven  and  eight  fish  on  the  Feale 
recently  with  rods. 

9816.  Is  that  fishing  all  free? — No,  not  all  free. 

9817.  Who  preserves? — A stretch  of  it  is  pre- 
served by  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  a stretch  by  Mr. 
George  Mahony,  and  another  stretch  by  Mrs.  Cooke, 
of  Tannerville,  that  is  below  the  weir;  and  there  are 
several  reaches  below  the  weir,  that  is,  below  Listowel, 
which  are  owned  by  individuals  who  do  not  prohibit 
rods  from  fishing.  They  net  it.  That  is  in  the  fresli 
water. 

9818.  Do  those  owners  own  both  sides  or  one  side? — 
Some  own  both  sides  and  others  own  only  one  side. 
Mainly  one  side. 

9819.  And  the  river  is  pretty  broad.  A rod  can’t 
fish  both  from  one  side? — Oh,  no,  it  can’t. 

9820.  Where  does  the  fresh  water  netting  begin? — 
The  fresh  water  netting  begins  at  a place  called 
Killicrin. 

9821.  How  many  miles  up  from  this? — That  is  about 
three  miles,  counting  the  bends,  from  here. 

9822.  Up  the  river? — Down  the  river. 

9823.  That  is  still  fresh  water? — That,  is  still  fresh 
water. 

9824.  Now,  none  above  that? — Yes,  there  are 
several  nets  in  fresh  water  above  that — in  all  T think 
there  are  nine  nets  in  £resh  water. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9825.  That  is  the  top  netting? — I speak  of  the  upper 
nettings  now.  The  upper  nettings  only  begin  from  the 
mill-dam  here  at  Listowel  and  go  in  fresh  water  for 
about  2J-  miles,  I should  say,  roughly  speaking,  below 
that. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9826.  Going  down  towards  the  sea? — Going  down 
towards  the  sea. 

9827.  Who  nets  it?— Well,  Mrs.  Cooke,  who  has  a 
property  there;  a farmer  named  Galvin;  and  the 
Traceys;  and  several  others, 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

9828.  These  are  old  nettings? — Yes,  old  nettings. 

9829.  They  have  been  going  on  for  a long  time? — 
As  long  as  I remember. 

9830.  Is  there  any  new  netting  attempted  or  begun? 
— No. 

9831.  You  say  this  river  coming  from  the  north  is 
poached  in  every  possible  way? — All  our  rivers  are 
poached  in  every  possible  way. 

9832.  Killing  all  spawning  fish? — Oh,  the  great 
trouble  is  that  we  have  got  not  only  to  protect,  but 
to  expend  as  much  money  in  the  open  season  as  in 
the  close.  In  both  the  open  and  the  close  season  we 
have  to  do  that  with  the  same  staff. 

9833.  The  close  season  wants  even  more? — It  wants 
even  more. 

9834.  Certainly.  Is  there  illegal  netting? — Yes. 

9835.  What  engines  of  destruction  are  there?  Do 
they  do  it  with  poison? — The  chief  engine  of  destruc- 
tion is  dynamite. 

-9836.  That  only  affects  one  poor? — But  it  is  of  such 
frequency,  aud  it  is  so  generally  used  now,  that 
dynamiting  has  latterly  got  something  beyond  bounds. 

9837.  Can  anyone  that  likes  buy  dynamite? — Oh, 
yes;  the  sale  of  dynamite  should  be  controlled,  other- 
wise it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  preserve. 

9838.  That  is  your  first  suggestion? — It  is. 

9839.  There  is  no  control  over  it  now? — There  is 
not. 

9840.  Now,  what  is  the  next  thing  that  you  have 
to  mention  in  the  way  of  a means  of  destruction? — 
Spurge. 

9841.  Is  that  common? — Well,  it  has  not  been  so 
common  in  the  last  year  or  two,  but  the  practice  may 
be  resumed  at  any  moment. 

9842.  But  it  is  an  old  practice?— Yes.  It  has  done 
a tremendous  amount  of  harm. 


Mr.  Owynn. 

9843.  Which  river? — The  Feale  principally,  the 
Feale  and  Smerlagh. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9844.  Has  lime  been  used? — Lime  has  been  used, 
but  not  frequently. 

9845.  They  cannot  get  it,  perhaps? — Well,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  work  it. 

9846.  Of  course  it  is  killing  the  fish  with  the  eggs? 

_ 9847.  That  always  went  on? — Yes. 

9848.  Is  there  a large  population  at  the  head  of  this 
river? — There  is  a large  population  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river.  For  instance,  at  Cashen  and  down  there 
there  is  a large  population  depending  on  fishing. 

9849.  That  is  on  the  estuary? — That  is  on  the 
estuary. 

9850.  How  many  nets  are  there  on  the  estuary,  do 
you  think? — There  are  about  15  boats. 

9851.  And  what  kind  of  nets? — Drift  nets. 

9852.  Seine  nets? — Yes. 

9853.  Nets  that  they  throw  round  them? — Yes. 

9854.  And  do  those  people  make  a good  livelihood? 
— Well,  they  have  done  better  this  year  than  in  manv 
years  past. 

9855.  Is  it  an  early  river? — Our  season  does  not 
open  here  till  the  1st  of  June. 

9856.  Then  it  is  a very  late  river? — I beg  pardon. 
Till  the  1st  of  May  last  year.  Now  we  open  on  the 
20th  of  March. 

9857.  And  the  Fishery  Board  did  that  for  vou?— 
Yes. 

9858.  And  was  that  a right  thing  to  do,  in  your 
opinion? — I certainly  think  so. 

9859.  It  is  still  a comparatively  late  river? — It  is; 

9860.  Is  there  a run  of  sea  trout? — Some  years,  not 
always. 

9861 . And  can  we  get  evidence  of  how  these  nets 
do? — Oh,  yes. 

9862.  Now,  what  suggestions  would  you  like  to 
make? — Well,  with  regard  to  the  first  question  on  this 
agenda  paper  which  asks — What  effects  the  transfer  of 
riparian  lands  to  tenant  purchasers  have  had  on  the 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

fisheries,  and  how  the  tenants  are  using  their  newly  - 
acquired  fishing  rights?  I say  that  these  fisheries  on 
the  rivers  are  at  present  of  no  value  to  their  owners; 
firstly,  because  they  have  got  no  frontage — at  least 
their  frontage  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  their 
while  to  expend  anything  themselves  individually. 

9863.  All  the  way  up  the  river? — All  the  way  up 
the  river,  yes,  practically;  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  of  those  private  fisheries  that  I have  mentioned, 
Mr.  Mahony's  and  the  Knight  of  Kerry’s;  and  in 
answer  to  the  third  question,  I would  suggest  that  the 
interests  of  these  small  owners  should  be  pooled  and 
that  the  control  of  their  different  fisheries  should  be 
handed  over  to  a certain  body,  composed  possibly  of 
a proportion  of  Conservators  and  of  the  owners  them- 
selves; and  that  that  body  or  committee  should  let 
those  fishings  to  persons  that  would  come  to  visit  the 
district.  They  would  retain  a portion  of  the  letting 
money,  say  one-third  or  one-fourth,  to  be  applied  to 
protection,  and  the  remainder  would  be  divided 
amongst  the  farmers  who  owned  the  fisheries. 

9864.  There  are  so  many  farmers  on  the  banks  that 
it  would  come  to  a very  small  sum  for  each? — Yes,  but 
I don’t  really  see  how  in  any  other  way  you  can  make 
the  fishery  of  value  to  them. 

9865.  You  have  a Board  of  Conservators  that  sits 
here? — No,  in  Limerick. 

9866.  That  is  a long  way  off? — Yes,  it  is  a long  way. 

I think  they  ought  to  sit  here  sometimes. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9867.  Does  your  - Committee  sit  here? — Our  Com- 
mittee sits  here. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9868.  A Committee  of  all  the  Conservators? — Yes. 
If  you  permit  me  I should  like  to  tell  you  what  has 
been  done  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  about  the  river 
here.  I think  more  has  been  done  by  the  people 
locally  here  for  the  river  than  almost  in  any  other 
district  in  Ireland,  and  it  started  in  a very  small 
way.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  a gentleman  came 
to  live  here  who  was  a very  good  sportsman,  and  took 
an  interest  in  the  river.  That  was  a Mr.  Finch 
Hatton.  Well,  Mr.  Finch  Hatton  and  myself  had 
a talk  about  what  might  be  done  to  improve  the 
fisheries.  We  tried  to  get  the  interest  of  the  local 
rod  men,  and  induce  them  to  become  members  of  a 
Committee  which  would  do  something  for  the 
improving  of  the  rivers. 

9869.  Were  they  local  gentlemen  or  poor  men? — 
There  are  really  very  few  local  gentlemen  who  are 
rod  men. 

9870.  Poor  men? — Yes.  When  we  got  at  that  point 
of  the  forming  of  a committee  we  proceded  towards 
our  main  object,  but  we  found  that  we  couldn’t  get 
along  that  way,  so  we  formed  a little  committee  of 
more  independent  persons,  and  we  held  a meeting,  and 
approached  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
got  a grant  from  them  of  £80.  provided  we 
found  £40.  A question  was  raised  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  a prudent  thing  to  have  a salmon  hatchery. 
Most  of  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  a salmon 
hatchery  was  of  small  consequence  as  compared  with 
the  protection  of  the  spawning  area.  While  I myself 
more  or  less  agreed  with  them,  still  I thought  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  a salmon 
hatchery,  and  so  the  public  would  have  ocular  demon- 
stration of  what  was  being  done  for  the  fisheries,  and 
they  would  have  a tangible  proof  that  something  was 
being  really  done.  They  would  see  the  young  fry  that 
had  developed  from  the  ova,  and  would  under- 
stand to  some  extent  of  what  great  value  the  rivers 
were.  So  then  we  went  on  in  that  way  for  some 
years,  and  the  local  Conservators  suggested  at  the 
Limerick  meeting  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should 
be  passed,  giving  powers  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  alter  the  close  season.  That  came  to 
fruition  some  time  ago.  The  Act  was  passed  mainly 
owing  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Conservators  of  this 
district.  Of  course,  there  have  been  many  prosecu- 
tions for  poaching  in  the  close  time,  and  many  fines 
have  been  inflicted,  and  these  now  have  helped  in  a 
very,  very  large  measure  to  support  the  river,  and 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

the  river  has  improved  from  the  date  on  which  the 
first  committee  was  formed,  and  stiil  continues  to  im- 
prove in  the  face  of  great  difficulty. 

9871.  You  protect  it  through  bailiffs ? — Oh,  yes. 

9872.  Do  the  bailiffs  get  the  prosecutions? — We  give 
the  bailiffs  one-third  of  the  fines. 

9873.  Are  the  bailiffs  local  men? — Many  of  them 
are  not.  Some  of  them  are  and  some  of  them  are 
not. 

9874.  The  great  difficulty  about  getting  local  men 
is  their  having  friends? — Of  course  that  is  a mistake. 

987-5.  How'  many  bailiffs  have  you  on? — That  varies 
with  our  purse. 

9876.  In  the  winter  how  many? — Well,  about  six 
or  seven  for  about  100  miles  of  river. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9877.  What  do  you  pay  them? — £1  to  £1  os.  a week. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9878.  And  they  do  nothing  else  but  that? — Oh, 
nothing  else.  We  would  not  have  them  doing  any- 
thing else. 

9879.  Do  you  get  help  from  the  police? — That  is  a, 
point  I should  like  to  make  an  observation  upon.  Of 
course,  as  you  can  see,  our  resources  are  entirely 
inadequate,  and  I think  that  special  instructions 
should  be  given  to  the  police.  They  get  some  help 
from  the  police.  The  police  have  had  prosecutions, 
and  certainly  where  the  police  have  Been  able  to  give 
their  time  to  work  of  that  kind  they  have  done  a great 
deal-  of  good. 

9880.  What  generally  was  the  offence,  or  what  were 
the  prosecutions  for — for  netting  or  for  poisoning? — 
Oh,  for  every  conceivable  form  of  poaching. 

9881.  For  spurge? — Yes. 

9882.  And  was  the  case  proved? — Yes. 

9883.  And  was.  the  full  penalty  imposed ? — Very 
often  penalties  are  remitted.  A man  here  was  fined 
£4,  and  that  was  remitted. 

9884.  I suppose  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin? — I pre- 
sume so. 

’ 9885.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  about  that? — 
Well,  I think  you  will  have  other  evidence  on  that 
point,  and  I think  it  is  apparent  to  anybody  what 
should  be  done  in  a matter  of  that  kind. 

9886.  Is  Mr.  Finch  Hatton  here? — I am  sorry  to 
say  he  is  not. 

9887.  Did  anybody  come  in  his  place? — Yes;  there 
is  Mr.  Butler.  He  lives  here,  but  lie  is  not  a member 
of  our  Committee  at  present,  though  he  takes  a very 
real  and  deep  interest  in  the  fisheries. 

9888.  And  you  think  the  whole  thing  has  been 
worked  on  right  lines?  And  Iiave  you  had  a large 
income? — It  is  absurdly  small,  in  view  of  the 
importance  and  extent  of  the  fisheries;  and  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  an  immense 
population  down  below  who  are  depending  on  fishing, 
men  paying  £6  a year  for  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cashen,  with  large  families  and  all  very,  very  poor 
people;  and  if  these  fisheries  are  not  protected,  and 
any  portions  of  the  upper  waters  are  dynamited  or 
poisoned,  it  means  depriving  these  people  of  their 
living. 

9889.  Is  there  not  illegal  netting  done  there?— -Oh, 
there  is  some.  There  might  be  instances  of  illegal 
netting  all  over  the  river  wherever  there  are  nets, 
because  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conservators 
for  controlling  illegal  netting  is  so  small.  That  can’t 
be  helped  at  present. 

9890.  Is  the  mouth  of  it  narrow? — The  mouth  is 
broad. 

9891.  Very  bx-oad? — Very  broad,  'though  it  runs  to 
a neck  down  below. 

9892.  It  would  be  easy  to  see  illegal  netting,  would 
it? — Oh,  I think  so,  provided  that  there  were  sufficient 
men  on  the  estuary. 

9893.  Now,  is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  you 
have  to  make? — Yes.  I should  like  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion. I think  there  should  Be  concerted  action 
between  the  different  Boards  of  Conservators,  not 
merely  in  this  district,  but  throughout  Ireland,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I say  that  there 
should  be  a periodical  meeting  of  the  different  Boards 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  held  in  Dublin 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  Conservators  who  have 
local  knowledge  should  be  able  to  place  their  know- 
ledge at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  when  they 
could  pub  their  heads  together  and  do  whatever  was 
of  importance  in  the  interest  of  the  fisheries. 

9894.  The  comparative,  study  of  the  various  livers 
is  of  great  importance? — Exactly. 

9895.  Well,  now,  is  there  anything  else? — Well,  1 
think  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  educat- 
ing the  public  to  a proper  understanding  of  the  value 
of  the  fisheries. 

9896.  How  would  you  go  about  educating  the  people 
up  at  Brosna? — Well,  I would  disseminate  a certain 
amount  of  literature. 

9897.  Even  there? — I would,  everywhere.  We 
found  it  not  a bad  idea  when  we  started  the  little 
hatchery.  Of  course  that  was  not  the  main  motive 
with  which  it  was  started,  but  wo  found  it  a very 
good  idea.  The  fry  we  took  out  of  the  hatchery  and 
put  into  carboys,  and  called  at  the  different  National 
Schools  on  the  way  to  the  streams  where  those  fry 
were  to  be  liberated,  and  showeci  them  to  the  children, 
and  the  children  were  taken  to  the  hatchery  itself 
where  they  could  see  enormous  numbers  of  tiny  little 
salmon,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  those 
salmon,  if  properly  cared  and  all  that,  would  grow 
into  big  fish  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  their  country. 

9898.  Would  you  scatter  leaflets  among  them?— 1 
would. 

9899.  In  English  or  Irish? — Oh,  not  Irish.  We  are 
not  an  Irish-speaking  people  here. 

9900.  We  have  had  a great  many  complaints  about 
cormorants  and  that  sort  of  thing,  natural  pests? — 
Oh,  we  are  not  bothered  with  cormorants,  at  least, 
not  to  any  great  extent. 

9901.  Have  you  an  otter  hunt  here? — We  had  an 
otter  hunt  this  year. 

9902.  If  you  have  hunting  there  must  be  an  otter? 
— We  killed  three  or  four  otters  on  the  Feale  this 

9903.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion? — A fisherman 
met  me  the  other  day  and  he  said — I don’t  know 
whether  it  is  practical — that  no  boat  in  the  weekly 
close  season  should  be  allowed  nearer  to  the  river 
than  200  yards,  and  no  boat  should  be  permitted  to 
have  a net  in  it  during  the  weekly  close  season, 

9904.  Can  you  see  the  boats  a long  way  out  fishing? 
—It  is  almost  impossible  to  see  the  Boats  out  from  a 
distance,  because  the  river  winds  so  much.  It  winds 
every  quarter  of  a-  mile. 

9905.  And  you  would  suggest  that  this  should  be 
watched.  I am  sure,  during  the  close  season? — Oh, 
yes,  I think  so. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

9906.  It  was  suggested  in  another  place  that  the 
nets  should  be  locked  up,  and  that  the  boats  should 
also  be  observed  in  some  way. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9907.  I suppose  to  gather  the  nets  and  lock  them 
up  would  be  a large  job?— I am  afraid  it  would, 
that  would  be  hardly  practical,  I think. 

9908.  Have  you  got  anything  further  to  suggest?— 
I don’t  know  that  I have  got  anything  further  to 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

9909.  I was  rather  interested  in  that  proposal  of 
yours  in  which  you  suggested  the  pooling  of  the 
interests  of  the  tenant  purchasers  and  the  control 
handed  over  to  a Board  composed  partly  of  tenant 
purchasers.  That  is  your  idea? — That  is  my  idea. 

9910.  Because  if  that  were  done  it  would  practically 
mean  this,  that  you  would  have  a Board  of  Con- 
servators plus  representatives  of  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers?— Yes,  and  those  tenant  purchasers  would  not 
be  Conservators.  It  is  only  merely  to  develop  their 
fishings  and  give  them  something  out  of  their  fishings. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

At  present  they  are  making  nothing  of  them,  but 
they  might  if  there  was  a controlling  body  or  if  their 
assets  were  vested,  as  it  were,  in  tins  Committee,  the 
Committee  would  be  able  to  handle  them  better  on 
behalf  of  those  people  who  own  the  fishings. 

9911.  And  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  the  interests  of  these  might  be  apportioned, 
because  apparently  conditions  vary  very  much  in 
different  localities? — I believe  myself  it  presents  great 
difficulty,  as  the  organising  of  such  a Committee 
would  probably  cause  a great  deal  of  jealousy. 
I1  or  instance,  one  man  has  got  a fairly  good  place 
upon  the  stream  or  river,  and  his  neighbour  lias  not 
got  as  good  a place  at  all,  the  man  who  has  got 
the  better  water  would  expect  a larger  share  than 
the  man  who  has  got  water  that  is  not  so  good. 

9912  It  has  been  suggested*  in  one  or  two  localities 
that  the  tenant  purchasers  might  have  some  repre- 
sentation on  the  District  Board  of  Conservators? J 

don’t  think  that  would  be  a bad  thing  to  do. 

9913.  It  would  give  those  men  an  interest  in  the 
fishery?— Yes,  I think  that  might  make  it  a valuable 
fishery,  a fishery  that  was  worth  conserving.  It  would 
be  a good  thing  to  have  them  on  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators, but  I don’t  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a man  who  hadn’t  a considerable  interest. 

9914.  First  of  all  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
combination  amongst  the  tenant  purchasers?— Yes. 

9915.  And  then  to  have  some  representation  of 
them  ? — Yes. 

9916.  That  seems  to  me  the  only  way  possible.  This 
suggestion  of  yours  introduces  another  idea.  You 
suggested  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  portion 
should  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  river  and 
the  balance  paid  over  to  the  tenant  purchasers  pro 
rata  ? — Exactly ; something  that  would  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  seo  that  their  fisheries  were  properly 
protected  and  developed. 

9917.  Is  anything  done  among  them  just  now  in 
the  way  of  combination? — No ; their  fisheries  are  open 
to  anyone  to  come  in  and  throw  dynamite  or  any- 
thing else  into  them. 

9918.  They  don’t  even  protect  their  own?— They 
do  not. 

9919.  T\  lio  fish  the  waters  that  your  association 
control  principally  ? — We  control  every  water. 

9920.  You  simply  conserve? — We  simply  conserve. 

9921.  And  who  is  it  that  fishes  the  water  held  bv 
the  tenant  purchasers?— Well,  a few  tourists  come 
here ; a very  few  come  to  Listowel ; some  come  to 
Abbeyfeale,  and  fish.  They  simply  pay  a pound  for 
a salmon  licence.  When  we  catch  them  at  Listowel 
we  try  to  get  a subscription  from  them  for  our  Com- 
mittee. More  often  than  not  they  escape  us. 

9922.  It  is  quite  a general  affair? — Exactly. 

9923.  Well,  with  regard  to  your  bailiffs,  you  have 
six,  you  say? — The  Conservators’  bailiffs  vary.  They 
may  be  any  number  from  four  to  ten. 

9924.  And  do  you  keep  them  mostly  on  the  upper 
fresh  water  or  do  you  also  watch  the  tide?— Well, 
they  are  mostly  kept  on  the  upper  waters  latterly  in 
consequence  of  the  dynamiting. 

9925.  Then  the  fresh  water  netting  actually  ceases, 
I think,  about  three  miles  below  Listowel? — I think 
about  three  miles  below  Listowel. 

9926.  Is  there  any  fishing  of  an  illegal  sort  above 
that  by  net? — No,  not  above  the  mill-dam. 

9927.  Perhaps  there  may  be  between  the  mill-dam 
and  three  miles  down? — Well,  any  illegal  fishing  that 
is  up  there  must  of  necessity  be  done  by  people  who 
are  themselves  riparian  owners,  because  they  are  the 
only  people  who  have  got  nets. 

9928.  I think  the  only  other  thing  that  I wanted 
to  ask  you  was  with  regard  to  the"  Board  of  Con- 
servators, how  you  find  they  attend  tne  meetings  and 
generally  look  after  the  interests  of  the  district.  Do 
you  find  that  your  members  attend  well  ? — Oh,  reason- 
ably well.  There  is  a condition  which,  of  course, 
tends  to  neutralise  their  interest,  and  that  is  that 
the  meeting  place  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  is  a 
very  long  distance  from  Listowel  and  this  distriot. 
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19tA  September,  1911.]  Mr.  W.  M.  McElligott—  continued. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

Now,  for  instance,  to  attend  the  meetinp-s  in  Limerick 
the  Conservators  hero  must  get  up,  winter  and 
summer,  at  about  5 o’clock  in  the  morning  or  half- 
past five,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9929.  They  must  get  up  early  to  get  the  train?— 
Yes.  The  train  leaves  here  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9930.  I don’t  quite  understand  about  this.  In  a 
place  where  we  have  been  in  the  Killarney  district 
there  was  one  district  with  three  sub-divisions, 
A,  B,  and  C,  and  each  of  those  three  sub-divisions  had 
a general  annual  meeting  once  a year,  but  for  the 
ordinary  business  they  met  locally.  Now,  is  this  place 
here  a.  sub-division  of  the  adjoining  district?— It 
really  is.  It  is  a sub-division,  and  yet  it  is  not.  This 
is  part  and  parcel.  It  is  recognised  as  a sub-division 
in  the  sense  which,  I think,  you  mean. 

9931.  What  do  you  mean  by  speaking  of  your  local 
Committee? — Our  local  Committee  is  practically  an 
independent  Committee  which  has  been  lucky  enough 
to  obtain  a grant  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

9932.  And  it  has  no  official  existence? — Well,  it  has 
an  official  existence,  and  we  have  had  the  application 
of  the  funds  rais<  d from  our  own  lieences ; that  is  to 
say,  wo  have  the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  Any 
funds  that  are  realised  here  are  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  this  local  fishing.  Their  funds  are  not 
mixed  with  the  funds  of  the  Shannon  fisheries,  but 
are  administered  by  the  Limerick  Board. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9933.  Most  of  the  rod-fishers  take  out  licences  else- 
where?— Many  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9934.  Is  your  Board  recognised  by  the  Limerick 
Board  as  a sub-district  Board?— It  is,  but,  of  course, 
we  haven’t  the  powers  of  Conservators. 

9935.  In  what  respect?— We  can’t  make  by-laws  or 
do  anything  like  that.  We  are  simply  here  to  try  to 
improve  the  fisheries  and  make  suggestions  when  any- 
thing occurs  to  us. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9936.  Perhaps  Captain  Hall  will  be  able  to  tell 
me.  . Is  he  here  to-day? — I expect  he  will  be. 

9937.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  arrangement  that 
I spoke  of  in  the  Killarney  district? — No;  I know 
nothing  about  the  Killarney  district. 

9938.  Has  your  Committee  here  an-"  official  exis- 
tence?— We  are  recognised  by  the  department  of 
Agriculture  inasmuch  as  we  get  a grant  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  every  year.  We  are 
recognised  by  the  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators 
inasmuch  as  we  get  a grant  from  them  of  £15. 

9939.  Your  body  here  consists  of  Conservators 
elected  for  this  district? — Oh,  yes,  there  are  three. 

9940.  And  are  the  others  ex-officio  members? — Yes; 
Mr.  Sheils  is  a member;  and  Mr.  Power  of  Cashen  is 
a member ; and  they  make  suggestions  from  here  and 
those  suggestions  are  developed  at  the  Board  meeting 
in  Limerick. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9941.  How  many  members  hare  you  altogether? — 
We  have  seven  altogether. 

^9942.  Do  you  think  that  a good  number? — I think 

9943.  Would  it  be  better  to  have  more  or  fewer? — I 
wouldn’t  object  to  having  more,  but  not  more  than 
iwo  others ; because  I think  you  could  more  easilv  get 
a quorum. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9944.  How  many  of  the  seven  are  ex-officio? — Four. 

9945.  Then  you  have  three  elected  members? — Three 
elected  members. 

9946.  And  what  interest  do  they  represent? — Well, 
of  course,  the  members  of  this  Committee  are  prac- 
tically all  on  the  same  footing;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Committee  is  formed,  and  if  they  wish  to  add 
to  their  number  they  can  do  so. 


[Listowex,. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

9947.  They  have  the  power  of  co-option? — They  have 
the  power  of  co-option. 

9948.  And  have  the  Committee  any  representative 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  in  Limerick? — Except 
those  Conservators  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and  Mr.  Power. 

9949.  Is  ho  a working  net  fisherman? — He  is  the 
owner  of  nets  at  the  Cashen,  and  is  largely  interested 
in  the  river  at  the  Cashen,  and  nearly  all  those  fisher- 
men down  there  sell  him  their  fish. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9950.  This  is  the  same  Mr.  Power  that  fishes  at 
Killorglin  ? — Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

9951.  On  what  right  do  the  net  men  fish  in  the 
Cashen  (it  is  the  estuary,  I understand)? — It  is  the 
estuary. 

9952.  Is  it  the  common-law  right  there  or  is  there 
any  ownership  in  that? — There  is  no  ownership. 

9953.  Then  you  have  15  nets  fishing  on  common-law 
right  in  the  estuary  of  this  river? — Yes,  and  of  course 
those  15  nets  fish  from  the  Ferry  Bridge,  from  a mile 
or  so  above  the  Ferry  Bridge,  to  the  estuary,  the 
mouth. 

9954.  That  is  all  tidal  water? — All  tidal  water. 

9955.  Does  the  tidal  water  go  up  as  far  as  where 
the  mouth  of  the  Galey  comes  in  ? — It  does. 

9956.  Now,  how  many  to  a net — four? — Six. 

9957.  Hauling  nets? — Hauling  nets. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

9958.  Draft  nets,  I presume? — Yes,  draft  nets. 

Mr.  Gwynn.: 

9959.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  damage  to 
the  fishing  is  done  principally  by  over-netting  of  this 
river,  or  by  the  destruction  of  the  fish?— Oh,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  spawning  fish  and  other  fish,  by 
poisoning  and  dynamite.  These  are  the  chief  source 
of  destruction. 

9960.  Do  you  think  the  river  is  over-netted  at 
present? — I think  there  are  quite  enough  of  nets  on  it. 

9961.  You  say  that  the  fishing  has  been  on  the 
whole  improved  of  late?— It  has,  but  this  year  has 
been  a particularly  good  year. 

9962.  I was  talking  about  the  net  men? — Yes;  the 
net  men  here  have  been  reaping  this  year  the  result 
of  ottr  work  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

9963.  And  this  past  year  the  fishing  has  improved? 
— To  a material  extent,  yes. 

9664.  Does  that  apply  only  to  the  net  men  or  to  the 
upper,  the  angling  waters,  too?— It  applies  altogether 
to  the  net  men,  because  there  Has  not  been  sufficient 
water_for  rods,  owing  to  prolonged  drought. 

9965.  Tell  me  how  far  up  the  Feale  is  the  water  of 
any  possible  letting  value  for  angling  purposes? — 
Witness. — From  Listowel? 

9966.  From  Listowel.  May  I take  it  that  there  is 
no  angling  below  Listowel? — Oh,  yes,  there  is  some. 
There  are  about  two  or  three  miles  of  angling  below 
Listowel. 

9967.  How  many  miles  of  valuable  angling  water? 
— I should  sav  there  are  30  miles  of  good  angling 
water  on  the  Feale,  given  suitable  seasons:  and  "then 
you  have  quite  10  miles  on  the  Galey  that  flows  in 
above  Listowel.  It  enters  the  Feale  above  Listowel 
about  a mile  and  a half. 

9968.  And  then  the  Galey.  Is  that  angling  water? 
— It  is.  There  are  about  five  miles  of  angling  water 
on  the  Galey.  There  may  not  be  quite  ten  miles — 
yes,  I think  there  are  ten  miles  really— of  angling 
water  on  the  Smerlagh. 

9969.  How  many  miles  of  angling  water  on  the 
Feale  have  no  value  except  as  spawning  water?— 
That  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

9970.  There  is  a considerable  length  of  the  river 
above  the  point  at  which  the  angling  value  stops?— 
Well , I don’t  suppose  there  are  more  than  about  five 
or  six  miles  that  are  of  no  value  for  angling. 

9971.  On  those  30  miles  of  angling  water  in  the  river 
I suppose  there  would  be  a great  number  of  tennnt 
proprietors? — There  are  a good  number, 
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19th  September , 1911. j 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

9972.  Running  to  hundreds? — I should  say  about 
eighty. 

9973.  Have  you  ever  considered,  assuming  that  you 
could  get  this  river  properly  preserved,  it  would  make 
an  appreciable  asset  if  the  whole  letting  value  of  the 
river  was  distributed  among  the  riparian  owners  who 
have  purchased? — Witness. — If  the  whole  letting 
value  ? 

9974.  Yes? — Oh,  yes.  The  preservation  of  our 
rivers  would  mean  considerable  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity generally. 

9975.  Do  you  consider  that  the  letting  value  of  the 
river  would  realise  enough  to  give  each  man  pro- 
portion that  would  be  worth  his  consideration? — I do 
not. 

9976.  Therefore.,  then,  in  your  opinion,  you  would 
like  to  get  a combination  of  the  tenant  purchasers  to 
secure  a permanent  interest  in  the  work  of  salmon 
fishing  in  this  river?— Oh,  I think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hard  to  get  the  tenant  purchasers  together. 
I think  it  would  be  a splendid  thing  if  you  could 
carry  out  such  an  idea  and  make  it  practical. 

9977.  What  I want' to  get  at  is  this.  Do  you  see 
your  way  to  giving  them  an  appreciable  interest  by' 
dividing  the  whole  letting  value  of  the  river  amongst 
its  riparian  owners? — I don’t  know  about  an  appre- 
ciable interest.  They  would  have  some  interest  in  it, 
but  whether  it  would  be  appreciable  or  not  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  That  would  require  more  minute 
investigation  than  I have  given  to  it. 

9978.  You  have  suggested  a meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

9979.  Have  you  considered  what  the  expense  of  such 
a meeting  would  be? — Well,  I Have  not  considered 
what  the  expense  would  be,  but  I know  that  no  matter 
what  expense  it  required,  the  district  would  amply 
pay  for  it. 

9980.  It  would  pay.  your  district  to  send  up  its  own 
people? — Yes. 

9981.  And  you  contemplate  that  the  charge  of  that 


Mr. ' Gwynn — continued. 

would  fall  on  the  district  and  not  on  the  Department? 
—Yes;  I am  sure  the  district  would  not  object  to  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9982.  I should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  tilings 
more.  It  was  suggested  elsewhere  that  as  the  net 
men  have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  preserving 
the  head  waters,  some  of  those  net  men  might  be  got 
in  the  close  season,  in  the  winter,  when  there  is  no 
net  fishing,  to  help  the  bailiffs  in  the  upper  river?— I 
don’t  think  that  would  work.  The  netting  men  here 
wouldn’t  do  it. 

9983.  Even  if  they  were  paid?— Even  if  they  were 
paid. 

9984.  Why  ? — I don’t  know.  Local  sentiment  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it,  although  it  would  be  to  their  own 
interest. 

9985.  It  has  been  observed  in  other  rivers  that  there 
has  been  a.  great  falling-off  in  the  run  of  peal  as 
compared  with  early  fish.  Is  that  true  here?— There 
have  been  no  peal  or  sea-trout  for  the  last  few  years. 

9986.  Is  there  any  good  fishing  up  at  the  head 
waters  for  brown  trout,  or  is  it  worth  while?— Not 
for  brown  trout.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
the  Feale  is  too  clean  for  brown  trout.  There  is 
another  suggestion  which  I should  like  to  make.  1 
certainly  think  that  there  should  be  some  control  over 
the  vendors  of  salmon  and  sea  trout;  that  is  to  say. 
that  people  who  are  in  the  business  of  selling  and 
dealing  in  salmon  and  sea  trout  should  be  made  to 
account  from  time  to  time  as  to  wfiero  and  when  or 
how  they  came  by  those  fish ; because  that  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  question  of  poisoning  or*  dyna- 
miting the  fish  in  the  river  here.  Those  fish  illegally 
caught  are  very  often  brought  into  Listowel  and  sold; 
and  I certainly  do  think  that  anybody  who  is  in  the 
business  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  to  give  an 
account  of  the  fish  he  sells. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

That  has  been  suggested. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

9987.  You  are  Local  Inspector  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board? — Local  Inspector  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board. 

9988.  I understand  that  the  Board  has  acquired  a 
property  of  late  at  the  source  of  this  river?— Yes, 
they  have  acquired  a property  called  the  Sandes 
estate,  portion  of  it  near  Listowel. 

9989.  And  they  have  a number  of  tenants? — Yes. 

9990.  And  a great  many  of  those  tenants  live  at 
the  head  waters  ?— Well,  the  tenants  who  live  up  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  river  are  not  so  many. 

9991.  About  how  many? — I should  say  there  would 
not  be  much  more  than  20  or  25. 

9992.  They  have  pretty  big  farms?— The  farms  are 
not  so  large,  but  they  have  got  big  frontage  to  the 
river. 

9993.  And  did  the  Congested  Districts  Board  pre- 
serye  the  right  of  fishing?— Yes,  the  sporting  rights, 
which,  I understand,  include  the  fishing  rights  were 
to  be  sold  to  the  tenants.  That  was  a condition  of 
the  purchase  originally;  I met  the  tenants  in  two 
or  three  different  districts  and  I explained  to 
them  that  if  the  fishing  rights — the  shooting  rights 
were  of  very  little  value— were  sold  to  the  tenants 
the  rights  would  become  valueless,  because  probably 
a tenant  whose  holding  did  abut  on  the  river 
would  not  allow  outsiders  to  walk  in  and  fish,  as  the 
fishing  rights  belonged  to  the  whole  estate  and  not 
merely  to  the  men  whose_holdings  abutted  on  the 
nver  So  I discussed  the  matter'  with  the  tenants, 
and  I also  discussed  it  with  the  local  parish  priests, 
and  they  agreed  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  reserve  the  fishing  rights  on  each  tenant’s  hold- 
ing, whether  it  touched  on  the  river  or  not. 

Board’s  hands  °SG  hands?—In  the  Congested  Districts 

999°.  Have  they  made  any  use  of  it  since?— No. 
the  result  of  negociations  with  the  tenants  was  that 
a clause  was  inserted . in  the  sale  agreement  of  each 
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tenant’s  holding  except  one  man,  who  objected  to 
purchase  under  these  conditions,  and  this  clause  re- 
served liberty  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to 

non1  t le  fishinS  rights  and  protect  the  river. 

9996.  And  that  one  tenant  who  objected  has  not 
become  a proprietor?— No,  he  has  not. 

9997.  How  long  is  this  man  standing  out?— It  is 
about  three  years. 

9998.  And  he  has  not  got  in  yet?— There  are  other 
matters  connected  with  this  tenant’s  holding  as  well 
as  the  selling  of  the  fishing  rights.  We  will  not  sell 
the  fishing  rights  to  him. 

9999.  How  long  is  that  river  frontage  ?— It  is  close 
on  a mile,  on  the  Colles-Sandes  estate.  We  only  own 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  north  side  of  the 
ri™r..1®  also,  I understand,  sold  to  tenant  purchasers. 

10000.  Is  the  right  of  fishing  given?— That  I could 
nofc  t®11  you-  Tlley  only  own  one  side  of  the  river. 

10001.  Whoso  property  was  that?— Trinity  College 
property. 

.10j02:  How  broa.d  is  the  river  there;  could  it  be 
fished  from  one  side? — In  some  places  not.  You 
would  want  to  go  on  both  sides.  The  river  Feale 
extends  to  a length  of  9 r\  along  the  Colles-Sandes 
estate. 

10003.  Now,  you  are  only  concerned  with  the  fishery 
as  managing  the  sale  of  this  estate?— That  is  all. 

10004.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  McElligott? 
— I did,  certainly. 

10005.  And  have  you  anything  further  to  say  or 
any  suggestion  to  make?— Well,  of  course,  as  far  as 
tho  destruction  of  fish  by  poisoning  and  dynamito  is 
concerned — (these  are  the  principal  methods  of  destruc- 
tmn)— I am  in  hearty  agreement  with  him.  I arrived 
myself,  on  one  of  those  farms  about  three  years  ago, 
and  the  tenant  of  the. farm  told  me  that  that  night 
i P°o1  in  river  was  poisoned,  and  that  over 
8U  fish  were  taken  out  of  it.  I saw  young  fish  dead 
along  the  river,  and  he  showed  me  the  cart  that  took 
away  the  fish. 
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Mr.  Gwynn. 

10006.  Was  this  on  the  Fealo? — 'This  was  on  the 
Feale,  yes. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

10007.  And  did  he  object,  or  had  lie  anything  to  say 
to  it? — Well,  of  course,  ho  didn’t  own  the  fish  and  he 
didn’t  know  anyone  that  was  there,  according  to 
himself. 

10008.  And  it  was  no  affair  of  his? — That  I could 
not  say.  I suppose  not. 

10009.  And  the  pool  was  destroyed  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

10010.  And  did  he  feel  that? — I don’t  suppose  he 
was  a sportsman.  He  didn’t  own  the  fish  and  there- 
fore he  didn’t  care  who  got  them. 

10011.  And  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in 
addition  to  what  Mr.  McElligott  made? — I didn’t 
come  here  to  make  any  suggestion.  I know  little 
about  fishing.  I am  more  inclined  to  shoot  than  to 
fish.  The  shooting  on  that  estate  was  not  very 
valuable,  and  therefore  the  shooting  was  not  preserved. 
In  fact  if  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  sell  the 
estate  if  we  reserved  the  shooting.  But  as  regards 
the  sporting  rights  on  estates  sold  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission or  under  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  I 
would  suggest  that  those  rights  should  be  reserved 
on  purchase  and  re-sale,  or  rather  that  on  purchase 
they  should  be  bought  by  the  Board  if  they  are  not 
properly  looked  after  by  the  vendor.,  and  on  re-sale 
they  should  be  reserved  just  the  same  as  mining 
rights,  mines  and  minerals. 

10012.  A great  many  private  proprietors  have  done 
that? — Yes.  I mean  that  if  there  is  an  estate  sold 
and  that  there  are  sporting  rights  on  the  estate,  and 
that  those  rights  are  sold  by  the  vendor  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  or  to  the  Land  Commission, 
then  when  the  Land  Commission  or  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  are  selling  the  estate  to  the  tenants, 
those  sporting  rights  and  fishing  rights  should  be 
reserved  off  the  tenants’  holdings,  compulsorily 
reserved  by  Land  Act,  the  same  as  mines  and  minerals 
are  at  present.  That  would  get  over  a lot  of  friction 
between  tenants  on  the  re-sale  of  the  estate ; because 
many  tenants  who  have  really  no  interest  at  all  in  the 
shooting,  who  never  fired  a shot  and  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  fire  a shot,  could  be  agitated  by  a poacher  in 
the  district.  Such  a man  raises  a little  agitation,  and 
he  says  : “ Are  you  going  to  buy  your  holding  and  al- 
low those  men  to  walk  in  and  shoot  over  it?”  and  two 
or  three  more  follow,  and  there  is  a little  clique  of 
tenants  formed  who  say  : “ We  won’t  purchase  unless 
we  get  the  sporting  rights  ” ; and  if  we  are  able  to 
show  them  that  we  could  not  give  them  the  sporting 
rights  we  should  get  over  all  that  difficulty. 

10013.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  the 
subject? — I have  not.  That  is  a matter  for  legis- 
lation. 

10014.  It  ought  to  go  through  then? — Yes.  You 
see  the  law  is  at  the  present  moment  that  the  tenant 
can  buy  the  sporting  and  fishing  rights,  and  therefore 
ho  has  the  legal  power.  There  is  one  thing  that  I 
should  like  to  say,  and  that  is  that  when  these  sport- 
ing  rights  are  vested  in  the  Land  Commission  they 
should  be  afterwards  vested  by  the  Land  Commission 
in  a local  Committee  who  would  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sporting  rights  (which  include  the  fishing 
rights);  and  those  sporting  rights  and  fishing  rights 
should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  estate 
in  general,  not  to  any  individual  who  had  the  biggest 
reach  along  the  river  or  the  biggest  sporting  rights 
over  his  holding,  but  should  be  devoted  to  the  estate, 
for  instance  in  reduction  of  the  rates,  paying  a 
certain  amount  towards  reducing  the  rates  or  the 
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making  and  the  maintaining  of  a Bog  road,  which  is 
a most  useful  public  purpose,  and  not  to  be  divided 
out  in  shillings  and  one-and-sixpences  to  each 
individual  who  didn’t  take  any  interest  in  the  one- 
and-sixpence.  Give  it  to  road-making  and  do  some 
good,  and  don’t  be  distributing  it  around,  scattering 
it  in  shillings  for  “ half-ones.” 

10015.  Money  like  that  would  go  to  whiskey? — Yes. 

10016.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ?— Well,  I 
have  very  few  suggestions  to  make  as  regards  preser- 
vation, because  1 know  nothing  about  fishing  or  the 
Fishery  Laws.  The  only  thing  I would  suggest  is  as 
regards  the  inequality  of  the  fines  that  are  inflicted 
on  men  for  poaching  rivers.  A man,  of  course,  who 
snatches  a salmon  does  not  do  much  injury,  and  he 
might  be  a bit  of  a sportsman  himself.  Well, 
that  man  should  not  receive  the  same  punish- 
ment as  the  man  who  deliberately  goes  down  to 
a river  and  heaves  a cartload  of  lime  into  it  and 
poisons  that  river  with  lime  or  uses  spurge  or  dyna- 
mites it.  I think  such  an  act  should  be  looked  upon 
m quite  a different  light.  The  one  man  should  be 
subject  to  a small  fine,  I should  say,  and  the  other 
should  be  subject  to  imprisonment  without  option, 
because  if  a man  gets  80  salmon  out  of  a river  by 
poisoning  it  and  makes  £20  on  re-sale,  if  he  is  fined 
£4  it  is  worth  the  risk  to  go  out  again. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10017.  That  suggestion  has  been  made  repeatedly, 
that  there  should  be  no  option  of  a fine. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10018.  A great  many  witnesses  have  told  us  that. 
Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make?— I have 
nothing  more  to  say. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

10019.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  have  got  the 
fishmg  rights  to  a considerable  extent  in  this  river?— 
We  have,  in  this  river. 

10020.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  exploit  the 
fishing?— Not  so  far. 

10021.  Are  they  thinking  of  making  it?— Well,  I 
have  been  discussing  the  matter  several  times  with 
Mr.  McElligott  to  know  if  he  oould  form  a local  Com- 
mittee to  take  over  this  river  , charge  a fee  for 
salmon  fishing  per  day  on  the  river,  pool  the  money 
and  distribute  it  in  the  manner  I have  stated;  but 
it  has  not  come  to  anything,  so  far. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10022.  Have  you  dealt  with  properties  in  wild  dis- 
tricts quite  apart  from  the  question  of  fishing  rights? 
— Yes;  we  have  purchased  a property  down  about 
Waterville,  but  there  was  no  question  of  fishing  on 
this  property.  There  is  a small  estate  called  the 
Wynne  estate  down  at  Glenbeigh,  1"0  miles  south-west 
of  Killorglin,  and  I arranged  with  the  tenants  there  to 
sell  the  estate  to  them,  and  they  objected  because  the 
fishing  right  of  the  little  river  Behy,  which  runs 
through  the  estate,  was  reserved ; and  all  the  tenants 
objected  en  bloc  to  sign  their  purchase  agreements 
unless  they  got  the  fishing  rights  and  sporting  rights. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10023.  What  was  done? — They  are  getting  them. 
It  is  only  a small  river. 

10024.  It  is  not  an  important  river? — Some  years 
ago,  I am  told  by  old  anglers,  there  was  very  fine  white 
trout  fishing  on  this  river,  but  it  is  not  there  now, 
and  it  has  not  been  there  since  I got  charge  of  the 
estate. 


Mb.  G.  F.  Hewson,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10025.  Wo  understand  that  you  have  a great  know- 
ledge of  this  river? — Yes,  I have,  rather. 

10026.  And  we  should  like  to  ask  you  to  tell  us  the 
condition  of  the  river  and  what  you  think  ought  to 
be  done  to  improve  it? — Well,  perhaps  the  main 
thing  that  I know  about  it  is  the  fishing  of  it.  Well, 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

I say  the  preservation  of  this  river  you  know  is  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  in  a wrong  way.  For  instance, 
this  is  an  enormous  river,  and  the  funds  are  very 
small.  They  are  extremely  small  to  preserve  such 
a large  river.  I have  just  made  a few  notes 
here.  To  prevent  netting,  for  instance,  in  the 
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large  tidal  waters  down  there,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  put  it  down  without  such  a.  thing  as  an  oil 
launch,  because  the  boats  are  on  the  river  and  the 
bailiffs  are  on  the  bank,  and  it  has  been  the  case  once 
or  twice,  as  far  as  I have  gone  back,  a poaching  crew 
have  really  been  caught  red-handed,  and  when  they 
are  reached  by  the  bailiffs  they  take  to  the  river  in  a 
boat  and  they  escape,  so  that  without  having  an  oil 
launch  or  something  on  the  river  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  put  down  netting.  And  then  there  is  a lot 
of  defined  ground  that  the  bailiffs  have  great  trouble 
in  watching,  half  a mile  defined  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  also  between  the  mouths  of  the  Galey 
and  the  Brick  the  ground  of  this  river  is  foul  and 
they  can’t  fish,  but  in  this  place  that  I am  speaking 
of  the  ground  is  peii'ectly  clean  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  lot  of  fish  killed  there. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

10027.  What  do  you  mean  by  “defined  ground”? 
— For  half  a mile  at  the  mouth  of  any  river,  and  for 
half  a mile  on  either  side  of  any  tributary,  is  ' ‘ defined 
ground  ” where  it  is  illegal  to  cast  a net. 

Dr.  Makafjy. 

10028.  You  said  half  a mile  of  ground  was  defined? 
— That  is,  the  nets  can’t  fish  it  according  to  law.  You 
can’t  fish,  according  to  law,  within  half  a mile  of  the 
mouth  of  any  river.  The  fish  come  up  there,  and 
thev  haul  there,  and  there  are  only  six  working  places, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brick  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Galey  there  are  three  places.  One  net  is  400 
yards  long  on  the  Cashen,  and  others  200  yards  long, 
and  othei's  100  yards  . You  could  stop  up  those  places 
so  that  they  would  never  be  fished  again,  and  the 
bailiffs  need  never  watch  that  again,  and  you  could 
fill  up  all  those  places  and  make  them  impossible  to 
fish  (and  I daresay  .£20  would  do  it),  and  there 
is  a tremendous  lot  of  fish  killed  there.  With 
regard  to  the  bailiffs,  it  is  my  experience,  and 
my  father’s,  and  I often  heard  him  speak  about 
it  and  I know  it.  There  has  been,  that  I 
know  of,  only  one  bailiff,  and  he  will  catch  one  man 
and  let  the  other  man  go.  You  know  what  I mean. 
He  will  let  off  his  friend.  That  is  the  way  with  our 
bailiffs  here.  They  are  perhaps  not  well  enough  paid, 
but  they  are  local  people,  and  they  may  be  shifted  off 
at  any  moment  at  all,  and  they  have  their  friends, 
and  bailiffs  draw  double  pay,  and  they  shift  off  a 
man  when  he  has  acquired  experience  of  the  river 
and  knows  when  they  poach  and  where  they 
poach  and  whexx  is  the  time  to  go  out,  and  I 
say  the  proper  thing  is  to  put  Scotchmen  entirely 
on  this.  Put  Scotchmen  on  and  give  them 
good  pay,  men  who  have  acquired  experience  in 
Scotland.  I daresay  after  coming  here  till  they 
got  into  the  “ know  of  the  people,”  they  wouldn’t 
do  very  much  good.  And  the  police,  I daresay, 
here  mean  very  well.  The  head  bailiff  is  doing 
Ins  utmost,  but  he  has  not  got  the  experience.  He 
doesn’t  get  the  tip  when  there  is  poaching  going  on 
in  the  tidal  waters.  A man  told  me  they  have 
been  fishing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  day  since 
netting  has  been  stopped,  and  they  fished  from  10 
o cmck  in  the  day  till  half-past  4'  in  the  afternoon, 
and  there  was  a flood  running  down  and  the 
season  was  over.  That  is  the  way  it  is,  and  there 
has  always  been  poaching  there  early  in  the  year  and 
late  in  the  year.  We  should  have  a Board  in 
-bistowel,  and  not  have  our  monev  going  up  to 
Jnxnerick.  The  money  should  be  spent  here  and  put 
m the  hands  of  responsible  men  who  should  have  the 
handling  of  it  and  tho  putting  on  and  putting  off  of 
A great  lot  of  fish  go  up  into  the  upper 
leaches  of  this  river  when  there  is  a mountain  flood, 
gT°e?  doWV”  tW  or  f0U1'  days  and  they  are 
;‘,d'  \ know  it  from  being  a rod-fisher  as  well  as 
tWQe‘l  d i!n  nett??g- , 1 have  gone  up  there  when 
theie  has  been  a big  head  of  fish.  I venture  to  say 
Si?  there  are  no  fish  there  at  the  present  minute. 

7®  poaching  up  there.  It  is  a very  simple  matter 
to  use  it*  ^ Can  g6t  th°  dynamito  and  know  how 
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10029.  Can  anybody  buy? — Anybody  can  buy  dyna- 
mite here,  sir.  And  then  they  nave  got  tnese 
chemicals.  They  used  to  have  great  trouble  in 
digging  spurge— that  is  a very  laborious  job— and 
getting  lime,  but  a man  can  have  a cartridge  of 
dynamite  in  his  pocket  with  a detonating  cap 
on  it  and  throw  it  a long  way.,  and  it  does  not  make 
much  noise,  and  a bailiff  may  not  hear  it.  And  then 
they  have  got  chemicals,  which  i daresay  con- 
tain copper.  When  dynamite  is  thrown  into  one  of 
these  little  pools  it  would  do  for  everything  in  it. 
We  have  had  no  peal  in  this  river  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  Fry  stay  in  the  river  the  whole  year, 
merely  as  fry  and  don’t  come  down  till  they  get 
strong,  we  have  had  no  peal  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  dynamite  is  what  I put  it  down  to.  And 
it  is  in  the  month  of  November  the  fish  spawn  on 
our  river  here,  and  we  have  a big  run  of  fish  in  the 
whole  of  November,  and  very  few  people  know  it,  and 
they  can’t  escape  in  the  upper  reaches  from  the 
gaffing  and  the  stroke-hauling  and  the  dyna- 
miting. An  enormous  head  of  fish  go  up 
there  every  spring,  you  know,  and  of  course 
you  have  this  enormous  big  river,  and  I don’t 
know  whether  it  is  an  illegal  thing  or  not,  but  I 
would  make  the  river  so  that  you  could  preserve.  I 
would  put  a grating  down  beside  the  Abbeyfeale 
bridge,  and  if  a few  fish  could  get  above  that  let 
them  be  killed.  The  fish  would  have  an  enormous 
space  below  that  to  spawn.  No  angler  would  object 
to  it,  and  the  bailiffs  could  mind  it,  and  instead  of 
having  the  fish  travelling  to  those  upper  reaches 
and  little  rivers.  I would  put  down  that  grating 
in  this  place  about  March,  and  I would  take 
it  off  again  in  November.  If  the  fish  want  to 
spawn  let  them  spawn  below  that ; they  have  an 
enormous  place  to  do  it.  There  is  the  Smerlagh,  which 
runs  down  to  a little  trickle,  and  likewise,  the 
Galey.  A grating  would  cost  very  little  money  at  this 
bridge.  Put  one  on  the  Smerlagh.  Fish  would  be  all 
cleared  out  by  March,  and  if  there  were  a few  fish 
above  let  them  die.  And  then  there  is  tho  mill 
stream.  They  have  not  got  a grating  on  the  upper  side 
of  it.  There  is  a grating,  I believe,  below.  I believe 
the  grating  is  taken  up  and  put  down.  It  is  taken 
up  at  the  top  and  put  at  the  bottom.  There  should 
be  a permanent  fixed  grating  that  neither  trout  nor 
salmon  could  possibly  get  through  at  both  ends,  and 
this  grating  should  not  be  disturbed. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

10030.  Aro  those  things  not  regulated  already  by 
by-law?— No,  they  are  not.  I think  Sergeant  Kane, 
the  head  bailiff,  if  you  bring  him  up,  will  tell  you 
about  the  grating.  It  is  in  working  order  for  five 
days  of  the  week.  The  big  Castle  hole  at  L'istowel  is 
very  deep  and  it  holds  an  enormous  head  of  fish,  and 
they  fall  back  into  this,  and  the  mill  stream  is  turned 
off  into  the  main  river,  and  it  is  quite  full  of  fish— 
and  why  are  they  allowed  into  it?  The  bailiffs  have 
to  stay  watching  the  mill  race  all  the  time,  and 
they  are  watching  it  and  can’t  do  anything  else: 
and  I know  perfectly  well  that  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  in  the  season  of  this  river  that  place  is  poached 
beside  the  town.  I don’t  think  I have  verv  much  more 
to  say.  The  fresh  water  is  netted,  too.  I don’t  think 
I have  very  much  more  to  say  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  river. 

10031.  Have  you  a net  fishery  on  this  river?— Yes. 

10032.  How  long  have  you  been  working  it?— Four 
years.  Well,  all  my  life  I have  been  at  it  more  or 
less,  except  the  time  I have  been  abroad. 

10033.  Has  the  fishing  improved  or  gone  back? — It 
has  improved  in  spring  fish  alone.  Eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  before  I went  to  A'frica,  there  was  no 
spring  salmon;  it  was  a peal  river.  It  has  now 
developed  into  a salmon  river  entirely. 

10034.  Is  it  a good  salmon  river — you  get  a run  of 
spring  fish  ? — A run  of  spring  fish ; but  there  was  not 
sueh  a thing  as  having  the  fish  here  in  the  river  in 
April  or  May.,  although  there  was  in  August  in  my 
father’s  time. 

10035.  May  I take  it  that  you  have  seen  spring  fish 
m this  river  in  August? — Yes,  you  may,  certainly. 
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19 th  September , 1911.]  Me.  G.  F.  Hewson — continued.  [Listowel. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

10036.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  general  stock  of 
fish  in  the  river,  then,  has  been  depleted? — No,  not 
at  all. 

10037.  And  has  the  poaching  that  you  speak  of  in 
the  tideway,  the  illegal  netting,  increased  of  late 
years? — No,  I would  not  say  so.  About  the  same 
thing. 

10038.  The  conditions  are  pretty  much  the  same? — 
It  is  not  now. 

10039.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  principal  diffi- 
culty here,  is  it  the  netting  in  the  tideway  or  the 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued, 
poaching  up  the  stream?  Witness. — Do  you  mean  the 
real  destruction  of  the  fish  ? 

10040.  Yes? — Well,  I would  say  the  fish  netted  now 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  would  mean  greater  loss, 
because  they  wouldn’t  have  a chance  of  going  up  the 
river  when  the  winter  floods  came.  There  is  a big 
stretch  of  tidal  water  down  there,  and  there  are  no 
bailiffs  on  it  at  all,  which  is  a frigEtful  mistake. 

10041.  Are  your  bailiffs  appointed  from  Limerick? — 
Yes. 


Me.  Leonaed  Beethon,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10042.  I understand  you  are  a solicitor  in  Listowel? 
—No. 

10043.  What? — I am  living  here,  and  I am  doing 
nothing  here  in  particular.  I am  an  angler. 

10044.  What  evidence  do  you  wish  to  give  vc — we 
want  additional  evidence;  we  don’t  want  the  same 
points  over  and  over  again? — I quite  agree  with  Mr. 
M'Lean’s  idea  of  co-operative  letting  of  the  tenants’ 
rights  of  fishing.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  two  ways 
in  which  some  benefit  could  be  got  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers. The  other  would  be  a local  angling  associa- 
tion, that  would  take  lettings  from  each  tenant 
individually,  and  I think  the  preservation  of  the  river 
should  be  done  in  that  case  by  the  local  angling 
association,  and  that  they  should  have  the  right  to 
impose  a licence  duty  instead  of  the  present  system 
which  is  £1  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  I think  that 
tells  rather  against  certain  rivers  and  certain 
districts.  It  will  let  one  man  go  from  one  point  to 
another  and  take  a licence  with  him,  and  he  will 
naturally  go  to  that  which  is  first  on  the  list  to  buy 
his  licence.  The  result  is  that  the  late  rivers  suffer 
immensely.  They  don’t  get  the  number  of  licences 
that  they  should. 

10045.  I remember  when  you  used  to  pay  an 
additional  10s.  at  Ballyshannon  when  you  came  with 
your  old  licence.  That  used  to  be  allowed  years  ago? — 
I think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  late  rivers  should  be 
compensated  in  some  way. 

10046.  Have  you  anything  else — just  give  us  new 
points  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said? — I have 
told  you  my  ideas  about  a local  angling  association, 
and  also  about  co-operative  letting  by  the  tenant; 
and  I think  in  that  case  some  central  agency  would 
be  necessary,  perhaps  a Government  agency,  which 
would  have  some  authority  in  the  town.  I don’t 
think  that  the  rents  received,  at  any  rate  in  the 
beginning,  would  be  appreciable,  but  that  with  the 
continued  improvement — I am  speaking  locally,  of 
course — of  this  river  perhaps  the  rents  would  amount 
individually  to  an  appreciable  sum  in  the  future. 
They  should.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  part  that  the 
Board  of  Conservators  could  take  in  the  preservation 
of  the  fisheries,  and  how  far  tEeir  resources  are 
adequate  for  the  purpose,  I know  the  resources  of 
the  Conservators  are  absolutely  inadequate  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  absolutely  and  hopelessly 
inadequate. 

10047.  That  is  quite  plain  to  us? — I believe  the 
Government  grant  is  less  in  this  district  than  it  is 
in  others  whose  claims  are  certainly  no  greater.  I 
think  that  the  Government  grant  to  this  district 
might  easily  be  increased.  Now,  about  how  poaching 
might  be  more  effectually  prevented. 

i0048.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — 1 think 
something  might  be  done  by  quiet  talks,  especially 
by  the  clergymen  here,  to  teach  these  people  tho 
enormous  amount  of  damage  that  they  do  to  people 
who  are  dependent  absolutely  on  the  fishing  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river. 

10049.  Mr.  M'Elligott  spoke  about  teaching  them  in 
the  National  schools,  showing  them  the  hatchery,  and 
spreading  a knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  it  was  very 
interesting? — Well,  I was  not  here  when  he  said  that, 
and,  of  course,  there  are  various  ways  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  Conservators  here  in  tho  other  case 
of  a local  association.  And  I think  what  tends  to 
increase  poaching  here  is  the  abolition  of  fines,  or 
rather  the  reduction  of  fines. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10050.  Oh,  we  know  that? — -T  have  no  doubt  you 
have  been  told  that  many  a time  before. 

10051.  Yes? — Here  locally  I think  we  suffer  from 
the  lethargy  of  the  local  Conservators.  There  are 
three  local  Conservators  here  who  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  or,  rather 
are  supposed  to  attend  them.  Two  out  of  three,  I 
know,  don’t  go,  and  one  possibly  goes  three  or  four 
times  a year  in  his  term  of  office. 

10052.  Are  those  ex-officio  members? — No. 

10053.  Elected? — Elected  members  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators. 

10054.  How  long  are  they  elected  for? — For  three 
years.  There  is  an  election  due  next  year.  That 
is,  two  of  the  present  Conservators  have  been  in  office 
for  two  years,  and  two  out  of  the  three  have  not 
yet  attended,  so  far  as  I know. 

10055.  Then  they  won’t  be  re-elected? — Well,  of 
course  it  is  difficult  to  find  men  who  will  attend. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

10056.  It  is  a serious  job  to  attend? — It  is,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  find  men  who  will  attend.  None  _of  them 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10057.  You  should  attack  the  Limerick  Board  of 
Conservators  also? — The  local  Conservators  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Limerick  Board. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10058.  You  should  begin  at  the  top? — Begin  at  the 
top.  I should  like  to  say  something  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  bailiffs  are  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Conservators. 

10059.  Yes,  what  is  that? — I understand  that  the 
Board  of  Conservators  are  in  an  extraordinarily 
awkward  position  from  the  lack  of  funds.  Of  course, 
the  bulk  of  the  preservation  work  that  is  done  by  the 
bailiffs  is  necessary  in  the  summer  time  to  prevent 
the  poisoning  and  dynamiting  of  this  river,  those 
being  the  two  greatest  evils  from  which  we  suffer. 
They  have  a certain  amount  of  money  at  their  dis- 
posal. They,  therefore,  logically  enough,  spend  the 
greater  part  of  it  on  the  preservation  work  when  it 
is  mostly  needed.  They  have  ample  means  from  June 
to  August  or  from  May  to  August.  During  that  time 
the  bailiff  is  supposed  to  prosecute  his  neighbours  and 
friends  for  poaching,  and  in  the  other  eight  months 
he  is  supposed  to  live  amongst  those  same  friends 
and  neighbours  and  try  to  get  his  living  from  them  by 
hiring  his  labour  to  those  whom  he  has  been  employed 
as  a bailiff  in  criminally  prosecuting. 

10060.  That  has  been  said  to  us  several  times  by 
other  witnesses? — It  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10061.  What  is  he  paid  by  the  Conservators? — As  a 
rule,  15s.  a week. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10062.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that;  what 
would  you  pay? — I think  it  would  be  far  preferable 
to  have  a fewer  number  of  men  constantly  employed. 
Of  course,  that  is  a matter  for  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators only,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  Of  course, 
they  could  have  the  requisite  number  of  men,  but 
they  haven’t  the  funds. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE: 


19  th  September , 1911.] 


Mb.  Leonaed  Beethon — continued. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10063.  And  would  you  like  strangers  rather  than 

local  people  to  be  employed  as  bailiffs  on  the  river  ? 

Yes ; but  of  course  you  must  be  quite  content  to  keep 
those  men  for  about  six  or  eight  months  on  the  river 
to  make  them  more  acquainted  with  it  before  you 
can  expect  results  from  them.  They  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  place  before  you  can  get  results. 

10064.  Have  you  any  other  points?— None  that  I 
mow.  There  is  one  thing  I should  like  to  say.  Mr. 
Hewson,  the  last  witness,  suggested  the  putting  up 
of  gratings  to  stop  the  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the  feeders. 
I think  that  absolutely  futile.  I mean  if  you  put  up 
a grating,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  it  must  be 


[Listowel. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

sufficient  to  prevent  trout  going  up,  because  if  white 
trout  go  up  the  river  will  be  poisoned  for  the  sake 
of  the  white  trout.  If  you  put  up  one  with  small 
enough  -mesh  to  prevent  trout  ascending,  it  will  collect 
drift  wood,  and  that  will  cause  an  obstruction  which 
will  be  swept  away  by  the  first  flood.  And,  besides, 
it  is  illegal,  and  you  would  want  to  have  further  legis- 
lation for  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Gratings  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  a great 
many  people. 


Me.  Michael  O’Shatjghnessy,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10065.  What  is  your  interest  in  this — are  you  a 
fishermen? — No,  sir,  I own  land  along  the  river. 

10066.  Have  you  bought  it  lately?— Yes,  I have 
purchased  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

10067.  Is  it  high  up  or  below  the  bridge  ?— Well,  it 
is  up  above  the  bridge. 

10068.  How  long  a stretch  of  the  river  does  your 
farm  give  you? — About  a quarter  of  a mile  along  the 
river. 


10069.  Only  on  one  side? — One  side. 

10070.  Is  it  a good  fishing  place? — Yes,  it  is  very 
good. 

10071.  16  it  poached? — Yes,  it  is  poached  very  often 
and  sometimes  dynamited. 

10072.  Why  don’t  you  stop  it?— Well,  we  take  no 
interest  in  it  because  we  are  slopped  ourselves  from 
fishing. 

10073.  And  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done?— 
If  there  were  extra  bailiffs  put  on  the  river  it  would 
make  a good  river  for  fishing.  There  is  any  amount 
of  netting. 

10074.  You  know  if  you  joined  together,  all  of  you, 
it  would  be  a very  valuable  property? — Well,  if  the 
licence  was  lowered  every  farmer  would  take  an 
interest  in  it,  if  it  was  5s.  or  10s. 

10075.  What  licenoe,  the  rod  licence?— The  rod 
licence.  If  it  was  lowered  to  5s.  or  10s.  every  farmer 
would  take  an  interest  then. 

10076.  And  then  they  would  begin  to  protect? — And 
they  would  preserve  their  own  part  of  the  river  in 
the  winter. 

1°077-  „And  you  think  the  £1  licence  is  the  main 
difficulty?— I think  it  is  too  high,  sir. 

10078.  And  would  they  stop  the  men  themselves 
then  if  they  got  the  licence  lowered?— I think  they 
W°innVr^Grv6  their  own  Parfc  of  the  river  in  winter. 

10079.  Do  they  use  dynamite  and  spurge  there?— 
Weil,  they  don’t  poison  it  up  there  now. 

10080.  But  they  dynamite  it?— Yes,  they  dynamite 


10081.  That  is  very  bad.  Woull  they  stop  that?— 
Oh,  yes,  they  would  stop  that.  No  man  would  let  his 
own  land  be  dynamited. 

10082.  All  you  want  is  to  get  a personal  interest  in 
the  river? — Yes. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10083.  And  if  you  had  a personal  interest,  you 
think  the  thing  would  be  looked  after? — Yes;  every 
farmer  would  look  after  his  own  part. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

10084.  Your  suggestion  is  to  reduce  the  licence  for 
rods? — Yes;  if  it  was  lowered  to  5s.  or  10s.,  every 
farmer  would  then  pay  the  licence  and  he  would  mind 
his  own  part  of  the  land. 

10085.  You  don’t  mean  that  you  would  stop  gentle- 
men coming  from  England  or  Scotland  to  fish  there? 
— Oh,  no,  they  could  fish  with  rods. 

10086.  Would  you  make  them  pay? — They  would 
pay  £1  for  the  revenue  licence  they  have  got. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10087.  Would  you  stop  anyone  at  all  fishing  on 
it  except  yourself? — No,  except  the  poachers  or 
dynamiters. 

10088.  If  a gentleman  came  from  England  who  has 
paid  £1  licence?— No,  they  are  not  stopped  at  all, 
and  they  are  let  fish  there. 


Mr.  Qwynn. 

10089.  Might  I put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  Isn’t  it 
your  notion  that  there  should  be  a 5s.  licence  for  a 
man  to  fish  salmon  on  only  one  river  or  part  of  one 
river?— Well,  you  know  you  go  free  along  the  land 
across  the  river. 

10090.  I mean  to  say  not  to  kill  fish  on  your  neigh- 
bour’s place? — -Fish  in  the  river  Feale,  I would. 

10091.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  havo  a lower  scale 
for  the  local  licence? — Yes,  only  locally. 

10092.  And  another  scale  for  the  licence  that  would 
carry  you  all  over  Ireland?— Yes.  Every  man  would 
then  take  an  interest  in  it. 

10093.  And  did  you  buy  from  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board?— Yes.  We  here  bought  from  the  Land 
Commission. 

10094.  Have  any  others  the  fishing  rights?— Yes; 
farmers,  have  all  the  sporting  rights ; and  this  includes 
the  fishing  rights. 


Me.  Thomas  Costello,  of  Menevagh-  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10095.  What  do  you  know  about  the  river ; are  y< 
a tenant  purchaser? — I am  a tenant'  purchaser,  and 
am  an  angler  about  50  years  and  pay  licence. 

10096.  Did  you  purchase  from  the  Congested  Di 
tricts  Board? — Yes. 

10097.  And  they  have  reserved  the  rights?— I didn 
tnins  so  at  the  time  I purchased 

10098-  You  think  not?— I think  not. 

^ 10099.  You  angle  all  the  same? — I angle  all  tl 

moo  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  river  ?- 
It  is  a fine  salmon  river,  and  if  it  was  protected.  ; 
the  tenants  along  the  river  had  an  interest  in  it  an 
fish  there managed’  would  a luxury  to  go  1 

l.01.01:  ^hat  do  y°«  do  now  ? — What  I would  suf 
gest  is  for  every  man  to  have  free  leave  to  fish  alon 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

the  river,  the  tenants  to  be  shown  tho  same  right  they 
havo  on  the  land  adjoining  the  river  or  bounding  the 
river,  to  be  shown  the  same  right  so  far  as  below,  to 
protect  the  river,  that  they  should  form  a body,  and 
that  we  wouldn’t  havo  those,  I may  call  them,  bogus 
bailiffs  that  are  doing  nothing  all  the  time. 

10102.  What  would  you  do?— I was  at  another 
inquiry  and  Mr.  Holt,  and  I think,  Mr.  Green,  agreed 
that  the  anglers  and  the  licensed  men  along  the  river 
should  know  tho  men  and  would  know  tho  men  that 
would  be  a protection  to  the  river,  and  bo  appointed 
and  discharged  according  to  that  body. 

10103.  You  mean  that  each  should  have  the  right 
to  fish  in  part  of  his  own  farm?— Certainly,  and  tho 
river  to  bo  what  it  was  always,  a free  river  for  any 
gentleman  that  would  come  to  fish. 

10104.  Do  you  take  out  a licence?— Yes. 
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19 th  September,  1911.]  Mr.  Thomas  Costello,  of  Menevagh— continued.  [Listowel. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10105.  Do  you  object  to  the  £1  licence? — No;  I 
think  it  is  small  enough,  and  why  I say  it  is  small 
enough  is  that  I think'  it  wouldn’t  increase  the  funds 
anything  if  you  gave  it  for  5s.  or  Is.  That  £1  licence 
most  of  the  anglers  think  is  only  a fair  licence. 

10106.  Then  you  think  the  difficulty  is  that  they 
don’t  appoint  the  right  bailiffs? — I know  the  bailiffs 
are  no  use,  whereas  the  river  is  blown  up  and  torn 
asunder. 

10107.  Who  ought  to  appoint  the  bailiffs? — Those 
men  who  would  have  an  interest  in  protecting  the 
river  and  be  like  bailiffs  on  the  river  themselves. 
They  are  men  who  have  land  adjoining  the  river  and 
who  would  have  an  interest  in  the  fishing.  There  is 
not  much  done  on  the  fly  since. 

10108.  Have  you  anything  elso  to  say? — Well,  that 
mostly  is  the  substance  of  what  I have  to  say. 

10109.  You  fish  every  year? — Every  year. 

10110.  Have  you  had  good  years  lately? — Well,  very 
good  lately,  but  they  weren’t  so  good  here  as  hereto- 
fore. They  were  better  40  years  ago  than  they  are  at 
present.  And  well  I remember  that  time.  I gave 
evidence  about  the  Latchford  weir  across  the  water, 
and  I think  I killed  120  salmon  that  year,  and  there  is 
nothing  done  on  the  fly  since. 

Mr.  Calderwoocl. 

10111.  How  many  do  you  kill  just  now? — For  the 
last  two  years  I have  killed  about  60  salmon  each 
year. 

10112.  With  your  rod? — My  rod. 

10113.  You  fish  pretty  steadily? — I fish  part  of 
every  good  day.  I don’t  fish  when  the  river  gets  too 
low  or  when  there  would  be  a gentleman  already 
fishing  there.  Every  good  day  I fish  on  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10114.  And  with  the  fly? — Always. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

10115.  Is  the  river  better  now  than  it  was  15  years 
ago? — It  is  ten-fold  better  for  the  last  three  years 
than  it  was  in  the  years  past. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

10116.  Do  you  know  it  is  the  spring  fish  that  are 
coming  up  and  the  peal  fish  have  gone  down? — There 
has  been  a great  falling-off  in  peal  fish  and  a great 
increase  in  spring  fish. 

10117.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  for  the  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  years? — I have. 

10118.  What  is  it? — Isn’t  there  a hatchery  within 
a mile  or  two  of  me,  and  it  is  let  out  in  the  river, 
and  since  they  first  came  up  two  or  three  years  ago 
we  could  know  they  were  strange  fish. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10119.  What  weight  of  fish  do  you  get  mostly  in  the 
spring? — Well,  I would  say  tile  average  would  be 
about  ten  pounds,  and  the  heaviest  ffsh  I ever  killed 
was  25,  and  23,  and  16,  and  15. 

10120..  Most  of  them  are  9 and  ID  pounds? — At  an 
average  they  are  more  than  that  now,  because  there 
are  very  few  peal. 

10121.  And  have  those  smaller-sized  spring  fish 
rather  increased  or  have  the  larger  ones  rather  in- 
creased?— Small  and  large,  they  seem  to  be  the  same 
species,  and  one  would  be  larger  or  smaller. 

10122.  And  was  there  the  greatest  growth  of  the 
10-pound  fish  or  of  the  17  or  18-pound  fish? — I think 
it  must  be  something  that  way. 

10123.  You  don’t  know  whether  tho  10-pound  fish 
are  rather  on  the  increase,  because  you  are  not 
getting  any  below  10  pounds,  or  that  the  fish  come  in 
as  the  peal? — We  got  the  same  peal  every  year. 

10124.  But  there  is  a falling-off? — There  is  a falling- 
off. 

10125.  Mr.  McLean. — The  10-pound  fish  has  in- 
creased against  the  peal. — Witness. — I wish  if  every- 
body could  fish  the  river,  and  those  that  have  land 
adjoining  the  river  were  compensated  in  some  way  to 
get  this  rod  fishing  along  the  river,  and  I think  that 
would  be  only  right  ana  fair. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

10126.  As  far  back  as  you  remember,  was  the  river 
always  free  where  you  fished  iff? — Always.  There  was 
an  exceptional  spot  near  Kilmorna  House. 


Mr.  W.  M.  McElligott,  recalled. 


10127.  Mr.  McElligott. — I should  like  to  say  one  or 
two  things  before  leaving  this  part.  I don’t  agree 
with  the  suggestion  of  a reduction  in  the  licence  for 
angling.  My  experience  as  to  that  is  that  rod  anglers 
are  the  poachers,  and  the  more  you  reduce  licences  by 
making  local  licences  the  more  anglers  you  will  have 
and  therefore  the  more  poachers. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10128.  How  does  the  angler  poach? — With  the 
stroke-haul.  And  there  are  certain  anglers  who  take 
out  angling  licences  for  the  express  purpose  of  going 
unsuspected  along  a river,  and  they  can  put  in  dyna- 
mite. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

10129.  The  argument  is  this,  that  it  would  make 
these  men  take  a more  genuine  interest  in  the. river; 
and  you  don’t  think  that  that  would  be  so  ? — I do  not. 
No  angler  would  give  away  another  angler.  And 
then  another  thing.  The  improvement  of  the  fishing 
in  this  river  is  due,  I haven’t  the  slightest  doubt,  to 
immunity  from  poisoning  for  nine  or  ten  years.  I 
don’t  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  but  I am  told 
that  there  was  immunity  from  poison  in  the  upper 
river  for  nine  or  ten  years  previous  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  three  years  ago.  Now,  since  these 
three  years  the  river  has  been  poisoned  several  times, 
and  therefore  I am  rather  afraid  that  the  improve- 
ment will  not  be  maintained. 


Mr.  Thomas  Costello,  of  Ballyhor 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10130.  What  have  you  got  to  say? — I don’t  know 
anything  about  angling.  I fish  on  the  fresh  water. 

10131.  With  a net? — With  a net. 

10132.  Do  you  see  many  fishermen  illegally  netting, 
poaching? — Yes,  I do,  sir. 

10133.  And  is  that  frequent  there,  that  they  are 
fishing  with  a net  when  they  should  not  fish? — Yes. 

10134.  You  see  that  constantly? — Well,  I hear  of  it. 

10135.  Did  you  ever  see  illegal  nets? — No.  There 
were  some  taken  by  the  bailiffs  this  year. 

10136.  You  have  had  pretty  good  fishing  lately? — 
Yes,  pretty  good  fishing. 


gan,  examined. 

Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10137.  Is  it  getting  better? — It  is. 

10138.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  river? 
— The  Conservators  should  nave  the  power  of  putting 
on  and  putting  off  the  bailiffs. 

10130.  Would  any  of  the  net  men  go  up  for  some 
pay  to  help  in  the  winter  season  ? — I don’t  think  they 
would.  It  is  too  far  away  from  where  I live.  I sup- 
pose it  is  close  on  14  miles. 

10140.  Except  they  were  well  paid  they  would  not 
go? — They  wouldn’t  go,  I.  suppose. 

10141.  Is  there  anything  more  you  have  to  say? — 
No  more,  sir. 
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19 th  September,  1911.]  Me.  John  Deveiieux,  examined.  [Listowel 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10142.  You  are  gamekeeper  to  the  Kniglit  of  Kerry? 
— Yes,  sir. 

10143.  I suppose  you  haven’t  much  shooting  about 
here? — I have,  sir;  cock-shooting  and  some  pheasants. 

10144.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  fishing 
of  the  river? — I fish  also. 

10145.  On  the  part  belonging  to  the  Knight  of 
Kerry  ? — Yes. 

10146.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us  about  that? — 
The  only  thing  I have  to  say  about  it  is  that  the  river 
is  poached  very  much. 

10147.  We  have  heard  th^t  from  everybody.  Have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make  how  that  could  be 
mended? — Well,  to  put  a stop  to  the  sale  of  dynamite 
to  poachers. 

10148.  Anything  else? — To  try  to  get  some  extra 
bailiffs  on  the  river.  There  is  only  one  bailiff  for 
about  14  miles  of  the  river  presently,  I know. 

10149.  That  is  a very  serious  thing,  and  it  would 
take  money  to  put  on  more  bailiffs;  but  the  fishing 
is  getting  better  lately,  you  know? — Yes. 


Dr.  Maliaffy — continued. 

10150.  And  have  you  any  reason  to  suggest  that 
would  account  for  that?— I am  certain  and  sure  it 
is  all  due  to  the  hatchery  we  have  in  our  place.  I 
hatched  over  70,000  this  year. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

10151.  Is  there  netting  on  your  river? — No  sir. 
We  used  to  have  some  netting,  but  it  was  stopped 
last  year. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10152.  Who  stopped  it  last  year?— The  Board  of 
Conservators. 

10153.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add?— No.  sir. 
Mr.  Calderwood. 

10154.  How  did  the  Board  of  Conservators  stop  your 
netting?— I don’t  know.  They  passed  a by-law. 


Mr.  Thomas  Cronin,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10155.  You  are  an  angler? — I fish  for  trout.  I am 
an  angler  for  the  last  15  years. 

10156.  Sea  trout  you  fish  for? — Yes. 

10157.  And  brown  trout? — Yes. 

10158.  Is  there  brown  trout  in  the  river? — There 
is  a lot  of  brown  trout  in  the  river. 

10159.  You  have  not  got  any  outside  fishing,  I sup- 
pose?— No. 

10160.  And  you  get  good  brown  trout,  you  say? — 
Good  brown  trout. 

10161.  And  sea  trout,  too? — Certainly. 

10162.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us  about  the  river  ? 
— My  land  adjoins  the  river.  The  frontage  is  about 
500  yards.  The  land  agent  was  selling  it  to  me  and 
he  offered  terms  to  purchase  this  after  the  passing 
of  the  Land'  Act,  ana  we  didn’t  agree  over  the  pur- 
chase, and  he  was  adding  the  fishing  right  to  the 
purchase  money  of  the  farm,  and  I agreed  to  the 
fishing  rights  at  that  time,  and  I differed  over  the 
price  of  the  farm,  and  after  two  years  he  sold  off 
the  rights  of  my  farm  to  the  tenant  of  the  opposite 
side  with  a different  landlord,  and  the  Land  Act 
transferred  it  to  the  tenant. 

10163.  So  that  you  lost  your  fishing  rights? — Cer- 
tainly. I lost  £60  a year  in  the  fresh  water  portion 
of  the  river.  The  mark  between  the  tidal  and  the 
fresh  water  is  right  in  the  centre  of  the  farm,  200 
yards  on  each  side. 

10164.  I am  afraid  we  have  no  power  to  mend 
that? — It  is  not  very  much. 

10165.  But  we  don’t  do  it? — Mr.  O’Halloran  that 
bought  it  sold  it  to  a hotel  proprietor  in  Listowel, 
and  that  gentleman  sent  out  a man  trespassing  on 
my  land. 

10166.  What  did  you  do? — I hunted  him,  and  won’t 
allow  anyone  from  the  opposite  side.  I allowed  any 
other  licensed  men  to  fish  away,  but  not  any  person 
sent  by  the  man  who  purchased  on  the  other  side. 

10167.  You  won’t  allow  the  people  opposite? — No, 


101&3.  And  the  river  is  pretty  broad.  You  could 
not  fish  it  from  the  far  side,  as  it  is  too  broad  ? — It  is 
at  my  side  the  fish  lie. 

10169.  They  can’t  fish  it  from  the  far  side? — But  it 
is  not  as  good.  They  were  tired  at  the  far  side 
catching  nothing,  and  the  anglers  remove  over  to 
this  side. 


10170.  And  your  fishing  is  important? — Certainly. 

10171.  And  though  you  own  the  farm  you  have  no 
fishing  rights  at  all? — No,  sir.  I didn’t  accept  them, 
and  then  the  Estates  Commissioners  sent  down  an 
inspector,  and  they  put  £160  for  the  purchase  money, 
and  1 accepted  their  terms  then  from  the  Estate 
Com  fnissioner's . 

10172.  Then  you  can  stop  anybody  from  fishing  on 
your  bank  as  trespassers  ?— Certainly  so. 

10173.  And  you  fish  as  much  as  you  like? — No,  sir. 
rho  other  parties  got  an  injunction  against  me  to 
restrain  me  from  using  it. 

10174.  So  that  nobody  can  fish  IF?— Well,  it  may 
be  hshed  from  the  other  side,  but  I will  not  allow  it 
to  be  fished  from  this  side.  And  the  anglers  and 
sportsmen  that  have  been  there  are  banished  away. 

10175.  Mr.  Byrne,  Solicitor . — Gentlemen,  I was  in 
the  ease  for  Mrs.  O’Halloran.  Of  course  there  was 


be 


no  such  foolish  injunction  to  prevent  anybody  fishing 
there.  Mrs.  O’Halloran  purchased  this  place,  and 
Lord  Listowel  sold  to  Mrs.  O’Halloran  the  fishing 
rights.  This  man  hunted  us,  and  the  facts  were 
stated,  and  an  injunction  obtained  from  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  establishing  our  right  over  the  whole 
stretch  of  the  river. 

Witness. — I will  not  allow  anybody  to  fish  there  from 
my  side. 

Dr.  Malia/fy. 

10176.  Have  you  anything  to  say?— The  fishing  is 
important.  There  is  netting  in  the  fresh  water  all 
hours  by  night.  Mrs.  O’Halloran  can  fish  that  portion 
the  best  angling  at  all  on  the  river,  by  night.  She  is 
doing  it  independent.  I say  it  is  very  wrong  that 
the  fresh  water  should  be  fished  after  hours. 

10177.  Is  that  a new  fishing? — No,  sir. 

J0178.  It  has  been  always  fished  there?— Always. 

10179.  It  is  very  hard  to  stop  it  now?— This  should 

1 angling. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10180.  And  the  river  is  being  fished  .after  8 o'clock 
at  night? — All  the  other  nets  are  off  but  that  net. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10181.  Why  don’t  you  get  a bailiff?— It  is  none  of 
my  business. 

10182.  But  it  is  your  business. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

10183.  Why  don’t  you  prosecute  her? 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10184.  Is  it  true  that  this  is  going  on  and  you  don’t 
stop  it,  for  if  it  is  illegal  you  could  get  it  stopped?— 

1 I relieve  the  Agricultural  Department  or  somebody 
should  rent  the  fishing  rights  of  anybody’s  land  to  the 
tenant. . It  is  very  hard  lines  to  sefl  the  rights  of  my 
tarm  to  any  person,  and  that  person  sending  persons 
to  use  it.  ‘ 

10185.  We  will  take  that  all  down.  Have  you  any- 
thing else  to  suggest  besides  that?— Nothing  at  all. 

10186.  All  that  you  say  will  be  reported,  so  that 
your  evidence  will  be  made  known. 

10187.  Mr.  Byrne.— Let  me  explain  how  it  came 
about.  What  happened  was  this.  I just  want  to 
explain  how  the  fishing  attached  to  the  place  came 
to  be  sold  to  another  person.  The  river  is  winding, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  each  of  the  owners  to  fish 

to  the  middle  of  the  stream Witness. — I beg  your 

pardon,  sir.  It  was  fished  for  years. 

10188.  Mr.  Byrne.— Away  back  for  years  the  rivei 
had  been  fished  in  beats.  One  estate  came  across 
the  whole  river  and  the  other  estate  came  across  the 
whole  river,  and  when  it  came  to  a question  of  selling 
Lord  Listowel’s  estate  we  legalised  this  division  of  the 
river  in  sections.  Mrs.  O’Halloran  sold  her  half  of 
the  river,  and  the  trustees  of  Lord  Listowel  sold  their 
half  of  the  river  and  in  that  legal  division  of  the 
river  in  sections  it  so  happened  that  the  section 
opposite  this  man’s  holding  fell  to  this  lady,  and  she 
got  Lord  Listowel’s  half  in  another  direction  at  a 
place  that  belongs  now  to  a man  named  Buckley.— 
Witness. — That  happened  three  years  after  my  refus- 
ing the  terms. 
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Dr.  Mahajfy. 

10189.  How  do  you  fish  on  the  river? — I fish  with 
a net. 

10190.  Where? — The  fresh  water,  three  miles  below 
here. 

10191.  dose  to  the  sea? — The  sea  is  15  miles  down 
from  here. 

10192.  Close  to  the  estuary,  the  tideway? — About 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  tide. 

10193.  And  you  have  a seine  net  or  what  kind  of  a 
net? — A fishing  net  from  80  to  100  yards  long  and  a 
boat. 

10194.  And  you  haul  salmon  there? — Yes. 

10195.  How  many  of  you  are  there? — My  own  help. 

10196.  Do  you  do  it  alone? — I do,  sir,  four  men 
fish  in  tliis  boat. 

10197.  Are  they  shares  with  you?: — No,  sir;  they  are 
my  own  family. 

10198.  You  have  it  all  to  yourself  ? — Yes. 

10199.  That  is  valuable? — Well,  it  is  a little  in- 
dustry. There  is  a great  industry  in  the  river  if  it 
was  properly  looked  after. 

10200.  How  many  fish  do  you  get? — Well,  it  varies. 
This  was  a very  bad  season,  I may  tell  you,  sir. 

10201.  About  how  many  would  you  get  in  a good 
season? — I couldn’t  exactly  tell  you  the  number  of 
fish. 

10202.  How  much  would  you  make? — Oh,  about  £60 
or  £80.  It  varies  from  year  to  year. 

10203.  That  would  mean  over  100  fish?— Yes,  over 
100  fish.  Oh,  certainly. 

10204.  And  would  you  get  all  that  for  your  own 
family? — Yes,  sir. 

10205.  You  pay  a £3  licence  for  that? — A £3  licence. 

10206.  You  make  a good  profit  on  this  licence? — 
Well,  I don’t  know.  It  is  a small  industry,  of  course. 
This  river  ought  to  be  properly  protected,  and  I don’t 
see  that  it  is  protected  at  all,  and  the  only  protection 
that  could  be  got  for  this  river,  I think,  is  the  police. 
There  are  many  stations  where  there  are  police,  and 
I think  if  those  men  were  got  to  assist  the  local 
bailiffs  they  could  make  their  cases. 

10207.  Have  you  paid  anything  or  done  anything 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  river? — No,  sir. 

10208.  Don’t  you  think  you  might  contribute? — 
Well,  of  course  if  it  is  required  a liftle  we  will,  and 
if  we  see  the  industry  improving  we  will  assist  in 
every  way  we  can. 

10209.  You  won’t  improve  the  industry  if  you  don’t 
help.  You  only  kill  fish  and  you  don’t  help  in  any 
way? — Oh,  I am  helping  myself  and  I am  helping  my 
family,  and  I am  .protecting  it  in  every  way  I can. 

10210.  How? — Yesterday  I shot  a bird  in  the  river, 
and  I forgot  to  bring  in  the  bird  to  show  him  to  your 
honour ; and  my  sons  shoot  them  every  day. 

10211.  And  don’t  you  think  you  might  contribute 
a little  towards  the  fund? — I would  be  very  anxious 
to  do  so  and  have  the  protection  of  the  fish.  See  how 
we  are  treated.  We  are  out  on  the  river  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening;  but  our  neigh- 
bours can  go  out  and  fish  day  and  night,  and  I think 
it  is  an  injustice  that  we  pay  a £3  licence  and  the 
men  on  the  tidal  water  only  pay  a £3  licence,  and 
we  have  to  come  in  at  eight  in  the  evening  and  they 
can  fish  all  night. 


Dr.  Mahajfy — continued. 

10212.  That  is  on  the  tidal  water? — On  the  tidal 
water. 

10213.  And  you  think  that  is  not  good? — They  can 
fish  by  night. 

10214.  Don’t  you  think  that  licence  ought  to  be 
raised;  don’t  you  think  they  ought  to  pay  more  than 
£3? — I think  we  ought  'to  get  something  off  our 
licence  for  putting  us  off  at  night. 

10215.  But  that  they  should  be  charged  more? — 
Oh,  they  should  give  more,  no  doubt. 

10216.  But  don’t  you  get  100  fish? — What  I would 
suggest  would  be  that  these  men  should  be  off  at 
night  the  same  as  we  are. 

10217.  Would  you  like  the  law  changed? — Oh,  I 
would  not  want  any  men  to  do  things  by  night. 

10218.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say? — Well,  I 
have  nothing  more  at  present. 

10219.  But  you  will  think  of  it  by-and-by? — No,  I 
can’t  think  of  it. 

10220.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  if  you  sub- 
scribed  to  the  protection  of  the  river  you  might  profit 
by  it? — Well,  we  will  consider  over  it,  and  I will  ask 
my  neighbours  about  it.  If  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  was  properly  minded  we  would  have  a lot  more 
fish,  but  they  will  not  properly  mind  it  or  see  after  it. 

Mr.  Gwyim. 

10221.  You  think  you  would  get  more  salmon  in 
your  net  if  the  fish  were  better  watched  in  the  spawn- 
ing waters? — Certainly,  sir. 

10222.  And  you  know  that  the  Conservators  have 
not  got  funds  enough  to  pay  enough  bailiffs  or  to  pay 
them  sufficiently? — Well,  I saw  a lot  of  bailiffs  here 
after  the  season,  and  they  were  not  in  tlio  proper 
place.  They  were  here  minding  a few  little  trout  in 
the  stream  at  Listowel  when  they  should  be  down  at 
the  Cashen  minding  the  defined  ground  down  the 
river  and  the  hauling  of  fish. 

10223.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  working  your 
water? — I beg  your  pardon,  they  were  not;  they 
■were  only  minding  a stream  here. 

10224.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  no  use  to  have 
more  bailiffs? — Well,  I think  it  would. 

10225.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  order  to  get  the 
funds  to  pay  more  bailiffs  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
put  something  extra  on  the  licences,  and  if  you  could 
get  two  or  three  more  salmon  in  the  year  wouldn’t 
they  be  worth  practically  £2? — Oh,  they  wouldn’t 
be  worth  £2. 

10226.  Well,  what  is  the  salmon  worth  a pound?— 
According  to  the  price  that  they  would  be  in  the 
market. 

10227.  Take  it  on  the  average? — Tenpence  and  a 
shilling,  and  so  on,  a pound. 

10228.  Would  you  be  agreeable  to  have  the  licence 
raised  if  the  money  was  to  be  spent  on  better  pre- 
servation ? — Well,  I think  it  would  be  no  advantage  to 
me  to  have  the  licences  raised  down  the  river,  but  I 
think  we  are  very  badly  treated  in  paying  the  same 
licence  as  they  do.  . 

10229.  And  would  you  like  to  see  the  licence  raised 
for  the  nets  on  the  tideway? — I couldn’t  suggest 
anything  that  would  be  hard  on  my  neighbours. 


Dr.  John  O’Halloban,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahajfy. 

10230.  What  is  your  interest  in  the  river? — I have 
a several  fishery. 

10231.  Where? — In  the  tidal  water  adjoining  my 
place,  Ballyhorgan. 

10232.  Where  is  it? — It  is  just  about  four  miles 
from  Listowel. 

10233.  Down  the  tideway? — Yes. 

10234.  And  you  fish  there  with  a net? — Yes. 

10235.  Extensively? — Yes. 

10236.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  that — you 
have  had  good  years  lately? — No  ; this  year  turned  out 
a very  bad  year.  In  fact  all  the  fishermen  mostly  gave 
up  fishing.  They  stopped  fishing,  as  it  was  no  use, 
about  the  20th  or  at  the  end  of  July. 

10237.  And  that  was  for  the  want  of  peal? — For 
the  want  of  peal. 


Dr.  Mahajfy — continued. 

10238.  But  you  have  had  good  spring  fish? — It  was 
fairly  good  for  spring  fish. 

10239.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  about  the  river  ? — 
I say  the  river  is  terribly  neglected,  and  if  things 
are  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  are,  there  will  be  no 
bailiffs  required  on  it. 

10240.  Is  your  several  fishery  poached? — It  is 
poached. 

10241.  With  nets?— Yes. 

10242.  And  can’t  you  put  that  down? — But  there 
are  no  bailiffs  there' to  put  it  down.  There  are  none 
for  about  10  or  12  miles  of  river.  Since  the  nets 
have  been  taken  off  there  is  no  bailiff  down  there 
at  all. 

10243.  Do  you  know  the  people  that  do  the  poach- 
ing?— Oh,  well,  I couldn’t  say  that. 
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Mr.  Gwynn. 

10244.  Could  you  make  a guess  at  it? — Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10245.  Why  don’t  you  yourself  prosecute  them  if 
they  interfere  with  your  several  fishery? — Oh,  well,  I 
thought  that  should  be  the  (bailiff's  duty. 

10246.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  now  with 
regard  to  poaching  and  how  you  think  it  might  be 
better  looked  after  and  prevented? — I will  tell  you 
what  I think  would  be  a-  very  good  method.  I think 
the  police  should  be  got.  to  assist  the  bailiffs.  I think 
that  would  be  an  effectual  preventive  against 
poaching. 

10247.  Every  body  has  told  us  that,  but  that  would 
mean  a great  deal  of  work  for  the  police,  because 
there  is  such  an  immense  area  ? — It  would  not.  So 
many  policemen  wouldn’t  be  necessary. 

10248.  How  many? — I think  one  policeman  would 
be  as  good  as  about  six  bailiffs. 

10249.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest? — Well, 
to  put  on  more  bailiffs. 

10250.  That  is  obvious  enough? — I quite  agree  that 
there  should  be  an  addition  to  the  licence,  £1  addi- 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

tion  for  us,  and  if  the  river  were  better  protected  I 
would  be  quite  satisfied  to  have  the  licence  increased. 

10251.  You  are  not  in  the  tideway? — I am. 

10252.  Aro  you  there  fishing  day  and  night? — Oh, 
yes,  we  can  fish  all  hours. 

10253.  And  therefore  your  licence  should  be  higher 
than  the  others? — I am  quite  satisfied  if  there  was 
a guarantee  given  that  the  river  would  be  protected. 

10254.  What  do  you  mean  by  a guarantee?— Well, 
if  I was  assured  of  protection. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10255.  You  mean  if  you  were  assured  that  better 
and  more  effective  means  would  be  used?— Yes. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10256.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest?— I think 
that  all  nets  should  be  removed-  off  the  water  to  their 
owners’  houses  during  the  weekly  close  time,  and  also 
that  when  the  season  ends  all  nets,  and  particularly 
boats,  should  be  off  the  water.  That  would  be  a great 
preventive  against  poaching. 


Mr.  James  Kane,  examined. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10257.  What  have  you  got  to  say? — As  regards  the 
protection  of  the  river  and  the  prevention  of  the 
putting  of  explosives  in  it,  I would  suggest  that  the 
vendors  of  explosives  should  be  brought  under  the 
law  in  some  way.  While  we  had  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Act  in  force  the  vendors  of  explosives  had  to 
keep  books  in  which  they  entered  the  quantities  of 
explosives  sold  and  the  name  of  the  purchaser;  and 
the  police  had  power  to  inspect  those  books,  and  in 
that  way  controlled  the  illegal  sale  and  the  sale  to 
unauthorised  persons  of  explosives. 

10258.  And  since  the  Peace  ^Preservation  Act  has 
gone  out  there  is  no  control? — Xes,  and  the  law  does 
not  affect  the  sale  of  explosives  to  the  same  extent, 
and  a certain  fulminate  can  easily  be  procured. 

10259.  You  think  that  that  part  of  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act  ought  to  be  re-enacted  ? — Yes,  sir,  to 
prevent  that. 

10260.  What  else  have  you  to  say? — It  has  been 
mentioned  that  a certain  net  fishery  has  been  fisbed 
on  the  fresh  water  at  night  illegally. 

10261.  Yes? — That  is  hot  so.  They  are  fishing  the 
fresh  water  at  night,  but  it  is  the  fresh  water  fishery 
next  above  the  tidal  flow,  and  the  law  gives  that 
party  the  same  right  as  it  gives  to  those  that  haul 
in  tile  tidal  water.  The  fresh  water  fishery  next 
above  the  tidal  flow 

10262.  Gets  tidal  rights? — Yes,  sir. 

10263.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  tell  us? — 
I think  the  disparity  between  the  licence  duties  for 
net  fishers  and  anglers  is  too  little. 

10264.  And  that  the  net  fishing  licence  should  bo 
raised? — Yes.  I know  a fisherman  who  boasted  he 
made  £200  clear  profit  one  year,  and  he  made  that 
in  three  months  on  £3. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

10265.  Was  that  all  tidal  fishing? — Yes;  that  was 
all  tidal  fishing. 

10266.  And  in  some  other  places  they  have  sug- 
gested that  that  licence  should  be  raised  as  high  as 
£10? — I would  agree  with  that  suggestion. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10267.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  us? — Well, 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Bailiffs.  Of  course 
the  funds  only  allow  the  appointment  of  bailiffs  for 
certain  months  of  the  year  when  it  is  thought  their 
services  are  most  necessary.  Well,  a bailiff  appointed 
for  a short  period  of  the  year  won’t  take  a great 
interest  in  bringing  prosecutions,  because  he  has  to 
depend  on  his  neighbours  for  his  support  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  and  he  has  to  mix  amongst  the  very 
persons  that  will  be  poaching. 

10268.  How  would  you  mend  that? — If  the  funds 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

oould  be  so  strengthened  as  to  afford  to  pay  a certain 
number  of  bailiffs  all  the  year  round. 

10269.  You  heard  Mr.  MeElligotf’s  evidence.  Ho 
told  us  that  the  most  important  time  for  the  bailiffs 
was  the  summer  an  account  of  the  dynamiting ; and 
in  other  places  we  were  told  that  on  other  rivers  the 
most  important  time  was  the  winter  when  the  fish 
are  spawning  at  the  head  waters?— The  whole  year 
round  here  is  important.  In  the  winter  time  the 
upper  waters  require  to  be  protected  very  much,  and 
in  the  summer  time  the  lower  waters. 

10270.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make? — 
I have  just  one  thing  to  say.  Mr.  Hewson  suggested 
the  putting  down  of  gratings  to  confine  the  fish  going 
up  to  spawn.  Well,  nothing  would  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  fish  and  to  the  river,  because  you  confine 
the  spawning  ground  to  a small  area,  and  every 
successive  salmon  that  would  some  up  would  root  up 
the  beds  already  made  by  the  other  fish  and  scatter 
the  ova  all  over  the  place. 

10271.  It  was  suggested  to  us  that  the  gratings 
should  be  put  down  in  successive  sections  ?— Well, 
if  that  could  be  done. 

10272.  Anything  else? — There  is  a complaint  that 
no  bailiff  was  down  the  river  since  the  nets  were  taken 
off.  That  is  not  so.  I have  been  down  there 
with  the  police,  and  I am  afraid  people  don’t  get  up 
to  watch  me  whether  I was  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
or  not,  and  even  within  the  last  three  or  four  mouths 
I have  had  six  convictions,  but  the  fines  have  been 
in  some  cases  reduced  from  £4  to  about  £1. 

10273.  Where — in  Dublin? — In  Dublin. 

10274.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  us? — I have 
not. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10275.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  class  of 
bailiffs  you  have? — Well,  perhaps  there  could  be 
better  bailiffs  got,  but  for  the  money  you  won’t  get 
better. 

10276.  You  have  not  the  appointment  of  the  bailiffs? 
—No,  I have  not. 

10277.  With  regard  to  the  police,  do  you  take  two 
policemen  always  with  you  or  might  you  have  one?— 
Oh,  not  always. 

10278.  Do  you  know  of  a regulation  of  the  police 
force  which  makes  it  impossible  for  one  constable  to 
go  with  a.  bailiff? — He  goes  on  day  patrol  alone,  but 
I have  not  seen  a case  where  one  policeman  went 
with  a bailiff.  It  is  always  two. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

10279.  Would  you  think  it  better  if  you  had  fewer 
men  and  employed  them  the  whole  year? — I would. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY,  22nd  NOVEMBER,  1911. 
At  10  a.in. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Longford. 


PRESENT  : 


Tiie  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Harrel,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.  (Chairman). 

Rev.  John  Pentland  Maiiaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  o.v.o.  i Mr.  W.  S.  Green  cb 

Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e.  ' ’ Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Cox,  examined. 


10280.  Mr.  T.  W.  Delany , Crown  Solicitor  ( interro- 
gating witness  by  permission  of  the  Committee). — 
Where  do  you  live? — In  Tarmonbarry. 

10281.  That  adjoins  the  Shannon? — Yes,  sir. 

10282.  That  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  Shannon  from 
the  town  of  Longford? — Yes. 

10283.  On  the  road  from  here  to  Strokestown? — Yes. 

10284.  And  have  you  been  carrying  on  business  as  a 
fisherman  for  a number  of  years? — Yes,  I am  a co- 
partner. 

10285.  A co-partner  with  whom? — With  Michael 
Molloy. 

10286.  What  licence  do  you  hold? — I pay  30s.  a year 
for  a snap -net  licence. 

10287.  How  many  years  have  you  been  carrying  on 
that  form  of  fishing? — Twenty-eight  years. 

10288.  I take  it  that  before  you  began  fishing  you 
knew  the  Shannon  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood 
very  well? — Yes. 

10289.  What  parts  of  the  Shannon  do  you  carry  on 
your  fishing  business  in? — At  a place  called  the  Lodge 
Cut. 

10290.  Is  there  a river  known  as  the  Feorish  river? — 
There  is,  sir. 

10291.  That  comes  down  from  the  Roscommon  side? — 
Yes,  sir.  We  fish  down  close  to  the  Feorish. 

10292.  From  there  back  towards  the  wall? — We  fish 
between  the  weir  wall  at  Tarmon  and  the  Feorish. 

10293.  The  Feorish  is  down  farther  than  the  wall? — 
Yes. 

10294.  Is  what  you  call  the  Lodge  Cut  the  piece  of 
water  between  there  and  the  Feorish? — Yes,  quarter  of 
an  Irish  mile  or  half  an  English  mile.  Between  the 
weir  and  the  Feorish  river  is  the  place  we  fish. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10295.  Is  the  Feorish  river  above  or  below  the  weir? 

10296.  Mr.  Delany. — It  is  the  lower  side  of  the  weir. 
The  way  the  water  flows  is  from  the  weir  towards  the 
Feorish' river.  [To  Witness.] — About  how  long  is  the 
fishing  ground  that  you  use? — About  half  an  Irish  mile. 
I' am  not  able  to  give  accurately  the  length  of  it.  I 
would  say  it  is  half  an  Irish  mile. 

10297.  Do  any  other  people  have  licences  to  fish 
there? — Yes,  there  is  another  man  named  Michael 
Murtagh. 

10298.  And  does  he  fish  in  the  same  place? — Yes. 

10299.  Does  Mr.  Watson  Fleming  fish  there? — He 
fishes  up  close  to  the  weir  at  Tarmon  Bridge. 

10300.  And  does  he  fish  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
cut? — He  doesn't  come  near  the  cut. 

10301.  But  does  he  fish  in  the  direction  of  it? — Oh, 
yes. 

10302.  On  the  Longford  side  of  the  Shannon? — Yes. 

10303.  You  sav  Michael  Murtagh  also  fishes  there? — 
Yes. 

10304.  Is  there  any  other  person  having  a licence 
there? — No,  with  the  exception  of  Molloy,  who  is  an 
angler.  He  pavs  a rod  licence  as  well  as  a net  licence. 


10305.  Mr.  Delany. — On  the  Roscommon  side  of  the 
Shannon,  from  the  weir  down  to  the  Feorish  liver, 
was  that  part  of  the  Ross  Mahon  estate? — Yes. 

10306.  And  do  you  know  if  the  owners  of  that  estate 
claimed  the  right  to  fish? — They  did. 

10307.  Has  that  property  been  sold  to  the  tenants? — 
Yes. 

10308.  And  are  you  a tenant  on  it  yourself? — My 
father  is. 

Dr.  Mdhaffy. 

10309.  Is  your  father  settled  there  long?— Yes. 

10310.  He  was  always  there? — Always. 

10311.  And  your  grandfather? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

10312.  The  Feorish  river  runs  into  the  Shannon? — 
Yes. 

10313.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Feorish  river? — 
There  are  different  branches.  It  comes  from  near 
Strokestown. 

10314.  Mr.  Delany. — It  would  l»e  seven  or  eight 
miles? — Oh,  surely. 

Chairman. 

10315.  I should  like  to  know  the  precise  position  of 
the  Feorish  river? 

10316.  Mr.  Delany. — The  weir  is  almost  beside  the 
public  road  from  Longford  to  Strokestown,  perhaps 
400  yards  from  it,  and  a mile  lower  down,  or  a mile 
and  a half  lower  down,  you  meet  the  Feorish  river 
falling  into  the  Shannon  from  the  Roscommon  side. 
It  is  a narrow  part  of  the  Shannon  which  I think  was 
at  one  time  a ford,  and  it  had  to  be  cut  for  navigation 
purposes,  arid  they  popularly  call  it  the  Lodge  Cut, 
because  there  was  a good-looking  house  by  the  side 
of  it?  Witness. — At  the  present  time  it  is  over  100 

or  120  yards  wide. 

10317.  Does  Molloy  live  on  the  Ross  Mahon  pro- 
perty?— Yes. 

10318.  And  Murtagh? — Yes,  both  of  them. 

10319.  And  their  people  have  lived  there  for  years? — 
I believe  for  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

10320.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  the  tenants  on 
the  Ross  Mahon  property  have  bought  their  holdings? 
— Yes. 

10321.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  fishing  rights  in 
respect  to  the  holdings  that  they  bought  have  been 
reserved  to  the  tenants? — Yes;  they  wouldn’t  buy  till 
they  got  the  fishing  and  sporting  rights,  and  they  got 
them  from  Ross  Mahon,  or  his  agent,  Mr.  Guinness. 

10322.  What,  exactly,  has  been  the  usefulness  of 
your  fishing  to  you  and  your  partner  for  years  past — 
was  it  good  this  year? — There  was  no  fishing  this 
year,  but  last  year  there  was  a very  little  fishing. 

10323.  I mean  1911  ?— Well,  that  was  nearly  cf  no 
use, 
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Chairman. 

10324.  Has  the  fishing  been  going  up  or  going  down 
for  years  past? — Oh,  it  has  gone  down  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10325.  Is  it  with  a snap  net  he  fishes? 

10326.  Mr.  Delany. — With  a snap  net.  [To  Witness .] 
— Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a net  Mr.  Fleming  fishes 
with? — He  fishes  both  a large  and  a small  one — two 

Chairman. 

10327.  Do  you  mean  both  snap  nets? — No,  sir;  he 
fishes  with  what  they  call  a pole  net 

Mr.  Green. 

10328.  A draft  net? — Yes;  and  then  he  fishes  a seven 
yards'  snap  net. 

10329.  Mr.  Delany. — Now,  to  what  do  you  attribute 
the  falling  off  of  the  fishing  at  Tarmon? — Well,  I 
believe  the  falling  off  is  through  the  bad  management 
of  the  spawning  beds  up  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Shannon,  up  at  Boyle,  and  Rockingham  and  Ohalla. 
That  is  what  I believe. 

10330.  Do  you  know  the  fishing  grounds  up  in  that 
direction  yourself? — I do.  Well,  not  really  well,  but 
I know  them.  I have  been  on  the  whole  Shannon. 

10331.  And,  I suppose,  if  you  were  fishing  up  there 
you  would  be  able  to  find  out  where  the  fish  were? — I 
suppose  I would. 

10332.  A man  does  not  like  to  give  away  all  his 
information  about  fishing.  Do  you  complain  that  the 
spawning  beds  up  there  are  being  interfered  with? — 
Yes,  they  are.  There  is  great  destruction  of  the  spawn- 
ing fish.  The  spawning  beds  are  not  protected  up 
there. 

10333.  Explain  to  the  Committee  how  the  tributaries 
in  that  direction  go  up  into  narrow  little  rivers  partly 
on  the  mountain  side? — Yes,  they  do,  sir. 

10334.  And  have  you  learned  that  the  fish  are  actu- 
ally killed  there  with  shovels? — I have  heard  it  several 
times,  up  in  Arigna  and  about  there. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10335.  Was  not  that  always  the  case? — For  the  last 
fifteen  years,  to  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  done. 

Chairman. 

10336.  It  is  an  old  practice? — Yes,  in  the  month  of 
June  and  July  it  is  terrible  to  see  them  killing  the 
fish  there  on  the  spawning  beds. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10337.  They  don’t  spawn  as  early  as  June  and  July? 
— They  don’t,  but  they  are  thinking  about  it  at  that 
time. 

10338.  Mr.  Delany. — Is  it  your  experience  that  at 
that  time  the  fish  are  very  easily  caught  and  very 
easily  killed? — Yes,  the  water  is  shallow  at  that  time, 
and  in  some  places  there  is  only  a foot  or  a foot  and 
a half  or  two  feet  of  water,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  at 
them.  Where  we  fish  there  is  16  feet  of  water  in  some 
places,  and  eight  feet  in  other  places. 

10339.  Are  there  any  spawning  beds  about  Tarmon- 
barry?-— I could  not  say.  I never  saw  a salmon 
spawning  at  Tarmonbarry. 

10340.  What  is  the  period  during  which  you  fish 
with  your  net? — We  fish  from  the  12th  of  February 
till  towards  the  middle  of  July  or  so.  We  don’t  fish 
up  to  the  end  of  July. 

10341.  But  the  period  that  you  might  fish  is  up  to 
the  end  of  July? — Yes. 

10342.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Committee  as  to  the  period  during  which  fishing  ought 
to  be  carried  on? — I would  say  from  the  1st  of  January, 
or  the  middle  of  January,  and  to  close  it  on  the  1st  of 
June,  would  be  the  proper  thing. 

10343.  You  consider  it  ought  to  be  closed  in  June? — 
Yes,  I do;  and  to  open  on  the  1st  of  January.  I say 
that  would  be  the  proper  thing  if  it  was  done. 

10344.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  give  you  a 
large  number  of  fish  at  Tarmonbarrv? — I am  .sure  it 
would,  because  they  couldn't  bo  interfered  with  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  in  that-  case,  The  fish 


wouldn’t  be  interfered  with  if  that  was  done.  They 
would  bo  of  no  use  to  poachers. 

10345.  Mr.  Delany. — And  do  you  think  the  fish 
ought  to  be  protected  in  the  upper  reaches  from  at 
least  the  first  of  June? — I do,  sir. 

10346.  Do  you  think  all  the  harm  is  done  in  June 
and  July  and  the  early  part  of  August? — Oh,  I am 
sure  of  it ; certain  sure  of  that. 

10347.  Are  you  aware  that  fish  taken  on  the  spawn- 
ing beds  have  been  sold  for  little  or  nothing  in  Boyle? 
— I have  been  told  by  residents  round  Boyle  that  they 
have  been  sold  there.  I have  it  from  fellows  that  know 
it;  sold  for  a few  shillings  apiece  I heard. 

10348.  Have  you  any  idea,  if  the  fishing  was  im- 
proved at  Tarmonbarry,  would  there  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  in  occupation  adjoining  the 
Shannon? — I am  sure  there  would. 

10349.  Can  you  give  the  Committee,  roughly,  any 
idea  of  the  number  of  fish  you  could  get  in  a good 
season  when  you  first  began  to  fish? — Oh,  sometimes 
we  only  got  three  or  four. 

10350.  But  in  a good  season? — We  might  get  25  or 
30,  four  of  us  joined  in  a snap  net  licence. 

10351.  What  has  it  come  down  to  now? — We  didn't 
get  that  last  year,  or  a third  of  it.  We  only  got  six 
or  seven  or  so. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10352.  But  take  an  average  year  instead  of  a good 
year  or  a bad  year? — About  fifteen  years  ago  myself 
and  a man  named  Michael  Murtagh  (he  is  here  in 
Court)  fished  that  year  with  a snap  net,  and  all 
we  caught  was  something  like  four  small  fish  that  year. 

10353.  Was  that  a poor  year? — Yes,  a poor  year. 

10354.  What  would  be  an  average  year? — We  often 
got  30  fish  in  a year,  or  25. 

10355.  Mr.  Delany. — Was  that  in  recent  times,  or  a 
long  time  ago? — Myself  and  a man  named  Harris 
Martin  caught  20  fish  one  year. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10356.  With  one  licence  or  two  licences? — One 
licence. 

10357.  How  much  was  the  licence? — Thirty  shillings. 
And  we  never  caught  a single  fish  in  other  years.  We 
fished  two  or  three  years  and  caught  nothing  at  all. 

10358.  Mr.  Delany. — You  have  told  the  Committee 
that  there  has  been  recently  a falling  off? — A terrible 
falling  off. 

Chairman. 

10359.  You  say  that  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a 
bad  year  and  you  only  caught  a few  fish,  and  you  say 
that  recently  there  has  been  a falling  off,  so  I suppose 
that  there  are  alternately  good  years  and  bad  years? — 
Sometimes  there  is  a great  flood,  and  it  sweeps  them  off 
to  Rockingham  and  Arigna,  and  we  Wouldn’t  get  one 
at  all,  and  you  couldn’t  catch  them.  They  would 
leap  up. 

10360.  Mr.  Delany. — Have  you  any  other  suggestion 
to  make  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  fishing  there 
except  the  curtailing  of  the  season  by  closing  on  the 
first  of  June? — I think  that  would  do  it. 


Chairman. 

10361.  You  say  you  have  been  fishing  for  twenty- 
eight  years? — I have  not,  but  my  co-partner  has.  I 
was  not  able. 

10362.  How  long  is  it  since  the  Ross  Mahon  property 
was  sold  to  the  tenants? 

Mr.  Delany. — It  is  only  in  process  of  being  sold.  I 
don’t  think  it  is  vested  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  on 
the  point  of  being  vested. 

Chairman . 

10364.  Has  any  property  passed  from  the  landlord 
to  the  tenants  in  this  cut  that  you  speak  of?  Witness — 
I don’t  know. 

10365.  Mr.  Delany. — Sir  Charles  Gunning  has  pro- 
perty on  the  river  there? — Yes. 

10366.  Is  not  that  in  process  of  passing,  too? — Yes. 

10367.  It  is  only  in  process? — Yes. 

10368.  Have  the  tenants  on  the  Ross  Mahon  property 
or  the  other  property  that  you  speak  of  exercised  any 
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Mr.  James  Cox — continued. 


[Longford. 


rights  of  fishing?— There  are  no  other  parties  fishing 
only  us;  only  Murtagh  and  Molloy. 

10369.  Mr.  Delany. — The  other  tenants  have  not?— 
No  they  have  not,  but  they  have  a right  to  go  there, 
as  they  got  the  fishing  in  with  the  land  of  the  property. 

10370.  Didn’t  Mr.  Fleming,  who  is  a tenant  on  the 
Gunning  estate  on  the  Longford  side,  always  fish? — I 
suppose  he  is  about  the  same  time  fishing. 

10371.  Don’t  you  recollect  that  there  were  some  pro- 
ceedings against  him, -and  that  he  established  his  claim 
to  fish,  and  produced  an  old  document  to  show  that 
the  right  of  fishing  was  exercised  there  back  for  eighty 
years,  I think?— Yes;  that  was  tried  in  this  Court  before 
Judge  Curran. 

Chairman. 

10372.  Did  you  and  your  partner  ever  fish  by  per- 
mission, or  do  you  fish  by  ancient  right? — My  father 
before  me  fished' there.  He  fished  fifty  years  ago  there. 
Of  course,  there  were  not  licences  needed  so  much  at 
that  time. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10373.  Is  there  any  rod  fishing  at  that  part  of  the 
river? — Yes. 

10374.  Do  strangers  come  here  to  fish? — They  do,  sir. 

10375.  Do  they  get  good  sport? — Yes;  for  the  12 
days  they  often  kill  a good  deal  of  fish. 

10376.  Do  they  fish  from  the  shore  or  in  a boat? — 
In  a boat. 

10377.  And  it  is  a good  place  for  fishing? — It  is. 

10378.  And  where  do  they  stop  when  they  come  here? 
—Sometimes  they  stop  at  Tarmon,  with  Mr.  Reynolds. 

10379.  Is  there  any  trout  fishing? — No,  not  much 
trout;  only  salmon;  they  don’t  stop  any  time  at  all 
there. 

10380.  You  mean  sea  trout,  but  are  there  not  brown 
trout  in  the  river?— Yes,  plenty. 

10381.  Plenty  of  them.  And  is  there  good  fishing  of 
that  kind  there?— No,  there  is  not  much  trout  fishing. 
Trout  don’t  stop  there  much. 

10382.  Is  there  any  eel  fishing?— Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

10383.  With  lines? — Yes. 

10384.  And  is  the  eel  fishing  valuable?— It  is  not 
very  valuable,  but  there  are  men  earning  a living 
out  of  it. 

10385.  Fishing  for  eels  with  lines?— Yes. 

10386.  And  they  send  off  the  eels  to  England,  of 
course? — To  England,  sir. 

10387.  Are  there  pike  in  the  river?— There  are  pike, 
any  amount  of  them,  large  ones. 

10388.  Do  they  do  mischief  to  the  fishing?— I don’t 
know.  Of*course  a big  pike  is  a great  destruction. 

10389.  And  does  anybody  catch  the  pike? — Yes,  sir; 
I catch  them  myself,  but  very  little  of  them  we  catch. 

10390.  You  catch  them  with  lines? — Yes. 

10391.  And  do  you  get  them. very  big? — Sometimes 
28  pounds,  and  23,  and  20,  and  *15,  and  down  to  two 
pounds. 

10392.  What  do  you  do  with  them? — They  are  not 
of  much  value.  We  use  them  ourselves. 

10393.  You  don’t  complain  of  anything  else  that  does 
damage.  I suppose  there  cannot  be  much  harm  done 
by  cormorants  or  other  birds? — I know  I shot  cor- 
morants and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Gilmore  or  Mr.  Hosford, 
the  agent  at  Limerick,  and  we  got  Is.  6d.  a head  for 
them ; and  I might  find  a young  trout,  or  a young 
perch  in  the  cormorant. 

10394.  They  are  probably  got  higher  up  in  the  small 
streams? — Oli,  yes,  there  are  some  small  trout  at 

10395.  And  you  get  Is.  6d.  for  a cormorant’s  head?— 
Yes.  It  is  very  hard  to  kill  them.  They  are  cute. 


Mr.  Caldenvood. 

10396.  Do  you  fish  up  to  the  end  of  July? — Wo 
coidd,  sir,  but  we  don’t. 

10397.  When  do  you  stop?— We  stop  in  the  month 
of  Mav,  except  a very  odd  time. 

10398.  Why  do  you  stop?— Well,  all  the  fish  have 
gone  up  at  that  time. 

10399.  They  have  gone  past  you? — They  have  gone 
past  us. 


Mr.  Caldenvood — continued. 

10400.  Then  are  there  runs  of  fish  coming  after  that 
at  all?— There  might  be  an  odd  straggler. 

10401.  And,  as  it  comes  near  the  spawning  time,  are 
the  fish  passing  up  the  river  there? — I suppose  so. 

10402.  Do  you  live  on  the  banks  of  the  river?— Yes. 

10403.  And  you  watch  the  river  pretty  carefully 
during  the  season? — Well,  yes. 

10404.  And  do  you  think  that  perhaps  there  are  runs 
of  fish  going  up  near  the  spawning  time? — Yes. 

10405.  How  near  to  -where  you  live  are  -there  spawn- 
ing beds? — Of  course  you  could  never  know  where  a 
fish  might  spawn. 

10406.  Do  you  see  them  spawning — do  you  see  them 
rooting  up  the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the  river? — Not 
near  Tarmonbarry.  Not  within  15  or  20  miles  of  Tar- 
monbarry,  there  is  no  such  place  that  I know  of. 
There  might  be  up  in  the  higher  districts. 

10407.  You  have  not  yourself  seen  the  redds  or 
beds  where  the  fish  spawn? — Yes,  but  not  round 
Tarmon. 

10408.  At  what  place  have  you  seen  them? — Well,  I 
saw  them  in  Boyle,  one  time  that  I went  there,  about 
eleven  years  ago. 

10409.  At  what  time  of  the  year?— They  were  not 
exactly  spawning,  they  were  thinking  of  it. 

10410.  Were  they  moving  the  gravel? — Yes;  it  would 
be  about  September,  or  a little  earlier. 

19411.  Towards  the  end  of  September? — About  the 
middle  of  it.  They  were  there  on  the  spawning  beds. 
Of  course,  I couldn’t  say  they  were  spawning. 

10412.  They  were  probably  moving  the  gravel,  and 
they  would  spawn  then  after  that? — Yes,  but  I never 
did  see  the  fish  spawning,  to  my  knowledge,  in  my  life. 

Chairman. 

10413.  Well,  you  have  got  to  look  pretty  sharp  to 
see  them. 


Mr.  Green. 

10414.  Whom  do  the  sides  of  the  Cut  belong  to  now? 
— Well,  the  Board  of  Works  claims  portion  of  one  side, 
or  some  parts  of  it. 

10415.  But  are  there  not  farmers  who  have  purchased 
lands  down  along  the  Cut? — Yes. 

10416.  And  they  have  not  got  the  right  of  fishing? — 
Well,  they  always  used  that  right  through  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  none  of  those  parties  ever  interfered 
with  them  for  the  last  forty  years. 

10417.  Has  any  change  taken  place  at  all  owing  to 
the  sale  of  these  properties? — No,  sir. 

10418.  The  men  that  fished  that  place  before  fished 
it  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  a public  fishing? — 
They  looked  upon  it  that  they  had  the  right  to  fish 
there  as  they  got  the  right  whieh  the  landlord  claimed 
that  he  had. 

10419.  But  has  not  the  landlord  sold,  or  isn’t  he 
in  the  act  of  selling? — He  has  given  over  his  rights  in 
fishing  and  in  fowling.  He  has  given  them  over  to  the 
tenants. 

10420.  Has  that  led  to  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  fishing  there? — No,  sir. 

10421.  They  are  just  the  same? — The  same  parties. 

10422.  And'  are  any  of  those  men  thinking  of  start- 
ing fishing  themselves? — I don’t  think  so,  sir;  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  while. 

10423.  And  are  any  of  them  letting  the  angling  to 
anybody? — No,  sir;  they  never  stop  anyone  angling 
at  all. 

10424.  It  is  all  free  fishing? — Yes. 

10425.  And  it  was  free  fishing  in  the  landlord’s  time, 
too? — Yes. 

10426.  Do  you  know  the  river  much  further  down, 
to  Lanesborough?— Oh,  I know  it  into  Eillaloe. 

10427.  Now,  between  this  and  Lanesborough  have 
there  been  many  purchases  of  estates? — None,  sir; 
because,  for  instance,  there  is  the  Lefroy  estate  there. 
It  is  in  a congested  area.  We  are  living  in  a congested 
area  also.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  is  going  to 
take  it  over. 

10428.  So  that  has  not  taken  place  yet? — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Delany.— From  Tarmon  Bridge  to  Lanesborough 
it  is  all  purchased  except  a piece  of  bog  belonging  to 
the  late  Mr.  Russell,  beyond  Killashee. 
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Mr.  James  Cox — continued. 


[LoNGFOUD. 


Mr.  Green 

10430-31.  Now,  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  between  Tar- 
mon  and  Lanesborough,  has  the  arrangement  been  that 
the  fishing  rights  go  to  the  tenants? 

Mr.  Deltiny. — Whatever  game  rights  existed 
went  to  the  tenants.  It  was  for  a long  time  a bone  of 
contention  in  purchase  matters  here.  On  a few  estates 
the  right  of  game  and  fishing  was  reserved  to  the  owner 
for  his  life,  or  his  son  for  his  life,  but  in  the  majority 
of  eases  it  was  given  over  to  the  tenants,  and  from 
Tarmon  on  to  Lanesborough  I know  that  it  went  to  the 
tenants. 

Mr.  Green. 

10432.  Have  many  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  begun 
to  exercise  those  rights  yet? 

Mr.  Delany. — No  further  than  they  had  them 
already,  or  something  like  it.  Except  these  snap  net 
men  at  Tarmon,  including  Mr.  Watson  Fleming, 
nobody  has  been  doing  anything  or  taking  out  a licence. 

Mr.  Green. 

10434.  Are  there  any  good  fishings  between  Tarmon 
and  Lanesborough,  below  the  Cut.  Witness. — Oh,  yes, 
but  there  is  no  one  fishing.  No  one  bothers.  It  is 
lower  down,  of  course,  nearer  to  the  sea  down  there, 
and  no  one  ever  goes  down  to  fish  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10435.  There  is  very  good  fishing  at  Killaloe? — Oh, 
there  is  good  fishing  in  Athlone. 

Chairman. 

10436.  "What  is  the  depth  of  the  river  in  that  par- 
ticular stretch,  and  what  sort  of  a bottom  is  there? — 
Witness. — Do  you  mean  where  we  fish,  sir? 

10437.  Yes,  and  below? — In  the  summer  time  there 
are  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water. 

10438.  And  what  sort  of  a bottom  is  there? — A 
gravelly  bottom,  solid  gravel. 


Mr.  Green. 

10439.  Between  Tarmon  and  Rooskey  are  there  any 
good  fishing  areas? — There  is  a man  here  named  Peter 
Ryan  that  fishes  on  the  Kingston  estate,  three  miles 
from  Tarmon.  He  fishes  a snap  net  there;  and  the 
fishing  is  not  good  there.  He  is  about  three  or  four 
years  there. 

10440.  Is  it  since  the  estate  was  sold  that  he  began 
fishing  ? — That  estate  is  not  sold  at  all,  or  rather,  it  i* 
not  sold  yet.  The  Congested  Districts  Board,  I believe, 
are  going  to  take  that  over  too.  • Where  I and  Murtagh 
and  Molloy  live  is  congested  too.  We  bought  from  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  or  bought  under  them. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10441.  When  you  begin  to  fish  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, what  weight  of  fish  do  you  get? — Sometimes  we 
get  9 and  10  and  12  and  14  pounds — different  sizes. 

10442.  Do  you  get  a large  class  of  fish  then? — There 
are  no  large  fish.  The  largest  I ever  knew  to  be  caught 
there  was  16  or  17  pounds  weight. 

10443.  At  what  time  did  you  get  them,  did  you  get 
them  early  in  the  year? — Yes,  sir. 

10444.  About  the  same  time  as  the  eight  or  nine 
pounds  fish? — Well,  about  the  middle  of  February. 

10445.  And,  towards  the  end  of  your  fishing,  is  there 
any  increase  in  the  weight  of  your  fish? — The  fish 
come  in  the  latter  end. 

10446.  Do  you  see  peal  up  there? — No  peal  ever 
comes  up.  I haven’t  seen  one  of  them.  There  are  no 
fish  that  come  up  there  worth  any  notice  towards  what 
come  to  Athlone.  The  big  ones  stop  there,  they  don’t 
come  any  further.  We  suffer  terribly  from  floods  on 
our  land. 

Chairman. 

10447.  I am  afraid  you  suffered  from  drought  last 
summer? — Some  portion  of  our  land  is  covered  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  and,  for  small  farmers,  if  we  had 
anybody  to  give  us  any  recompense  for  the  floods,  we 
would  want  it. 


Mr.  .T.  Mackay  Wilson,  d.l.,  j.p.,  examined. 


barry,  and  r 
The  Camlin  i 
I must  just  s 
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Chairman. 

10448.  You  know  the  object  of  our  inquiry  here,  and 
perhaps  you  will  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject 
in  the  way  you  have  prepared  it  yourself? — Yes.  I 
am  afraid,  Sir  David,  I cannot  give  you  much,  or, 
indeed,  anything  with  regard  to  the  Shannon.  I have 
only  come  in  here  to  say  a word  about  the  Camlin, 
iver  that  joins  the  Shannon  at  Tarmon - 
my  direction  as  far  as  Kilshrooly. 
ver  that  runs  through  this  town, 
av  that  I am  not  a fisherman  myself,  but 
before  your  Committee  was  this.  I 
think  I ought  to  say  that  I am  Chairman  of  the  Game 
Protection  Society  here.  We  have  a little  local  com- 
mittee of  our  own  working  the  game  protection  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  Well,  last  summer  there 
was  a suggestion  made  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
got  a bailiff  or  ganger  on  the  Camlin,  in  order  to  try 
to  protect  the  trout,  and,  as  a Game  Protection  Com- 
mittee, we  communicated  with  the  Limerick  Conser- 
vators, and  I have  letters  from  them  hero  which  I 
don’t  suppose  are  of  very  great  interest,  but  they  were, 
I think,  willing  to  give  us  any  assistance  they  could 
in  the  matter. 

10449.  Do  salmon  run  in  this  river,  the  Camlin? — A 
few. 

10450.  An  odd  one,  but  it  is  mainly  for  the  preser- 
vation of  trout  that  your  Committee  is  formed? — 
Mainly  for  the  preservation  of  trout.  You  will  see  by 
your  map  there  that  the  Camlin  is  a river  to  which 
there  are  a large  number  of  tributaries  which,  as  I 
understand  and  believe,  are,  I fancy,  at  this  moment, 
poached  to  a certain  extent;  that  is  to  say,  that  on 
the  tributaries  such  things  occur  as  the  last  witness 
mentioned,  such  as  the  lifting  of  fish  out  with  shovels, 
and  so  on,  but  I cannot  tell  you  that  from  my  personal 
knowledge.  Our  object  was  to  get  the  Camlin  pro- 
, '?  1 might  give  you  my  idea,  it  was  this, 
mat  I think  if  you  got  the  assistance  of  what  you  may 
describe  as  the  now  riparian  owners,  it  would  not  be 


Chairman — continued . 

very  difficult  to  protect,  for  we  have  found  that,  in  the 
Game  Protection  Association  that  we  are  working  here, 
we  have  got  the  assistance  of  a great  many  new  owners, 
and  there  is  a feeling  spreading  through  the  country 
decidedly  which  shows  that  these  people  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  game  is  an  asset,  and  consequently  we 
have  been  very  fairly  successful,  and  I think  the 
longer  we  live  the  more  our  objects  will  be  approved 
of.  I know  not  whether  you  think  that  in  the  same 
way  anything  could  be  done  for  the  protection  of  the 
Camlin  in  some  small  way  by  getting  the  new  riparian 
owners  to  try  to  combine  with  the  local  committee  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Of  course,  that  is  more  for 
you  than  for  me. 

10451.  Is  there  free  fishing  in  this  Camlin  river,  or 
is  it  fished? — I gather,  sir,  that  it  is  entirely  free. 

10452.  Of  course  the  tenants  never  objected,  then, 
to  fishermen  passing  over  their  land? — I fancy  not. 

10453.  The  tenants  have  never,  up  to  the  present 
time,  made  profit  out  of  it? — I should  not  think  so. 

10454.  What  was  the  response  that  the  Conservators 
made  when  you  asked  them  for  assistance  in  order  to 
employ  a water  bailiff — you  need  not  read  the  letters? — 
As  far  as  I recollect,  sir,  it  was  this.  They  were 
anxious,  they  say  in  this  letter,  to  give  any  assistance 
that  they  could,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
people  in  this  country,  money  was  very  short,  and 
unless  we  could  pay  for  the  bailiff,  or  ganger,  or  keeper, 
they  did  not  seem  to  think  that  they  could  do  anything 
as  far  as  money  was  concerned,  but  they  offered,  as  I 
understand,  that  if  we  were  able  to  find  money  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  they  would  grant  a warrant  for 
the  keeper. 

10455.  Of  course  they  would  give  a warrant  for  the 
bailiff? — Yes. 

10456.  They  would  empower  him  as  their  servant? — 

10457.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  bring  the 
riparian  owners  on  the  Camlin  and  its  tributaries  to* 
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Chairman — continued. 

aether  to  consider  this  subject?— Only  to  this  extent, 
that  when  wc  had  our  game  protection  meeting  twelve 
months  ago,  or  a little  more,  one  or  two  or  three  of 
our  members  were  asked  to  approach  anybody  who  had 
fishing  on  the  Camlin  here  and  consult  with  him  as 
to  what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Pearce,  who  was  very  keen  about  it,  has 
since  died.  He  was  the  Clerk  in  this  Court,  and 
without  his  assistance  (as  I was  not  in  touch  with  the 
fishermen  myself,  I being  only  a shooter)  the  thing  for 
the  moment  dropped.  What  was  thought  was  this, 
but  I did  not  agree  with  it.  It  was  stated  by  one 
gentleman  at  the  committee  meeting  that  he  thought 
the  great  difficulty  was,  that  the  riparian  owners, 
if  any  effort  were  made  to  protect  the  river,  would 
resent  it,  and  that  the  riparian  owners,  or  some  of 
them,  would  poison  the  river.  Now  I don’t  agree  with 
that.  He  was  afraid,  of  course,  as  a fisherman,  and 
he  rather  argued  that  point,  but  I don’t  agree  with 
that,  because  it  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  they  would 
poison  the  Camlin.  „ _ . . , , 

10458.  Do  they  poison  it  now? — No,  I should  not 
think  so.  I think  the  suggestion  was,  that  if  a bailiff 
was  appointed  to  protect  the  Camlin,  some  of  the 
riparian  owners  might  take  exception  to  it  and  poison 
the  water,  but,  if  they  did,  would  they  not  poison  their 
own  cattle? 

10459.  They  might  not  poison  their  own  cattle.  J3ut 
you  asked  us  if  we  could  give  any  assistance  in  order 
that  there  might  be  a combination  of  the  riparian 
owners  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  preserving 
the  Camlin?— That  is  what  I think,  sir. 

10460.  Of  course  we  desire  to  encourage  such  com- 
bination in  every  shape  and  form,  but  it  will  be  for 


Chairman — continued. 

the  local  peoplo  to  establish  an  organisation  and 
canvass  the  riparian  proprietors.  I presume  there  are 
some  of  them  who  have  considerable  stretches  of  the 
river? — Yes. 

10461.  Then  it  would  be  for  themselves  to  arrive  at 
some  plan  by  which  they  could  meet  together  and 
consider  how  it  would  be  done? — Quite  so,  sir. 

10462.  Then  it  might  be  made  an  asset,  and  the  river 
might  be  rented? — Yes. 

10463.  Is  there  any  village  or  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  trout  fishermen  could  stay  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing  on  this  river? — Oh,  there  is  this 
town  here,  of  course,  and  there  is  the  village  of  Bal- 
linalee,  just  beside  myself,  and  just  going  towards  the 
head  of  the  river  which  runs  up  through  Kilshrooly. 

10464.  This  trout  fishing  is  a thing  that  must  have 
a beginning? — Quite  so. 

10465.  And  until  the  river  is  preserved  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  any  man  to  pay  for  fishing? — Quite  so. 

10466.  But  there  is  no  reason  why,  at  the  end  of  a 
year  or  two,  it  should  not  be  made  to  produce  some- 
thing sufficiently  considerable  to  be  divided  amongst 
all  the  riparian  proprietors,  as  well  as  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  preservation? — Yes,  quite  so. 

10467.  So  that  that  is  a thing  that  ought  to  be 
encouraged? — Quite  so,  and  it  was  with  that  object, 
Sir  David,  that  I have  ventured  to  come  in. 

10468.  To  ventilate  it?— To  direct  a little  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a river  ought  to  be  worth 
preserving,  and  that  these  riparian  owners  ought  to 
realise  that  it  is  so;  otherwise,  unless  there  is  some 
money  made  of  it,  it  will  all  go  wrong,  and  there  will 
be  no  attention  paid  to  it  at  all. 


Dk.  De  OotJRCY  Potterton,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10469.  Where  do  you  live,  Dr.  Potterton? — I live  in 
Templemichael,  one  mile  from  the  town.  .... 

10470.  You  know  the  Camlin  river?— I know  it  pretty 

W<10471.  Can  you  tell  us  about  it,  the  length  of  it 
that  is  fishable,  and  what  sort  of  trout  there  are  m 
it?— The  length  of  it  that  is  fishable  is,  roughly,  from 
the  Shannon  up  to  Ballinaiee,  that  is  a matter  of 
about,  as  the  river  goes,  12  to  14  miles. 

10472.  Is  it  a rapid  river?— In  places  there  is  a lairiv 
good  current,  but  in  other  places  it  is  a very  sluggish 
river  indeed,  with  a muddy  bottom,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  places  where  there  is  a fairly  rapid  run  of 

10473.  Does  it  come  from  a lake  or  from  drainage?— 
Mr.  Delany  has  just  told  me  about  the  source  of  it. 
It  rises  near  Grauard,  and  then  there  are  several  rivers 
that  flow  into  it,  smaller  streams. 

10474.  Drainage?— Drainage,  quite  so. 

10475.  How  much  of  this  river  have  you  fished,  as 
you  are  a fisherman? — I have  fished  on  it  from  the 
Shannon  up  to  Ballinaiee  in  different  places. 

10476.  And  what  sort  of  fish? — Trout,  nothing  but 

tr°10477.  What  size  do  they  run  to?— The  biggest  I ever 
caunht  in  the  river  was  about  two  pounds,  but  they 
have  been  killed  a little  bigger,  and  I might  say  that 
the  average  would  be  from  a half  pound  to  a pound. 

10478.  It  is  a sluggish  river?— A very  sluggish  river 

10479.  Are  the  trout  of  good  quality? — Yes,  the  trout 
are  all  right  when  you  get  them. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10480.  Piuk?— Yes,  they  are  good  trout,  pink. 

Chairman. 

10481.  Is  there  much  poaching  on  it,  or  is  it.  worth 
poaching?— Well,  the  worst  thing  about  the  river  is 
that  there  are  very  few  fish  in  it,  but  I think  if  Mr 
Wilson’s  suggestion  could  be  carried  out  there  might 
be  an  effort  made  to  increase  the  supply  by  turning 
fish  into  the  river  by  means  of  a hatchery,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  then  the  Conservators  could  pass  some 
bye-law  that  people  who  fished  on  the  river  should 


Chairman — continued. 

not  be  allowed  to  take  out  small  fish.  That  is  what 
ruins  it. 

10482.  Do  they  net  them?— No,  they  catch  them  with 
the  rod.  I have  seen  men  catching  the  fish  as  long 
as  your  thumb  and  putting  them  in  their  pockets. 

10483.  That  is  worm  fishing? — Worm  fishing,  or 
with  flies.  I have  seen  them  taking  them  out 
with  flies.  The  small  fish  like  that  will,  of  course, 
rise  very  freely,  and  of  course  that  spoils  the  river  for 
other  fishermen,  because,  of  course,  those  fish  don  t 
get  a chance  to  grow. 

10484.  From  your  description  of  the  river,  as  a 
sluc"ish  river  with  a muddy  bottom,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  verv  inviting  for  getting  tourists?  Yes,  but 
there  are  places  in  it  where  you  could  get  very  fair 
trout.  _.  , 

10485.  Salmon  don’t  run  up?— I have  never  seen 
salmon  in  it,  but  I believe  they  have  been  got. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10486.  They  don't  spawn  at  the  head,  do  they? — Oh, 
not  to  my  knowledge  at  all. 

Chairman. 

10487.  In  addition  to  what  Mr.  Wilson  says,  you 
introduce  a new  feature,  and  that  is  a contribution  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a hatchery? — That,  I think, 
might  be  a considerable  benefit.  I think  it  would  cer- 
tainly do  good,  and  it  would  also  be  well  to  stop,  if 
possible,  fellows  taking  small  fish  out  of  the  river. 
Let  them  catch  them  if  they  like,  but  let  them  put 
them  back  again.  There  should  be  a penalty  for  any- 
body taking  small  fish  out  of  the  river. 

10488.  That  is  rather  difficult,  is  it  not? — It  is  rather 
difficult.'  , ....... 

10489.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  the 
Fishery  authorities  in  Dublin  to  draw  their  attention 
to  that?— I never  did. 

10490.  And,  of  course,  that  is  one  thing  that  could 
be  done,  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Green,  tells  me  that 
they  have  the  power,  and  that  they  might  exercise  it 
in  that  direction  if  there  was  reason  to  do  it?— Well, 
if  there  was  a small  licence  imposed  on  all  trout  fisher- 
men there  would  be  a certain  amount  of  supervision, 
even  though  the  licence  might  be  ever  so  small. 
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[Longford. 


Mr.  Green. 

10491.  That  could  not  be  done  without  legislation? — 
I suppose  not. 

10492.  The  other  thing  is  a matter  that  we  could  deal 
with,  that  is,  prohibiting  the  taking  of  fish  under  a 
certain  length,  which  might  be  decided  on.  If  we  are 
asked  to  do  it,  I believe  we  could  consider  it.  That 
is  a matter  of  bye-law,  and  we  have  made  bye-laws  of 
that  character  for  a good  many  rivers? — Well,  if  that 
bye-law  could  be  made  here,  I believe  it  would  do  a 
certain  amount  of  good. 

Chairman. 

10493.  The  first  step  to  take  is  to  bring  about  a 
combination  of  the  people  interested  in  it? — Yes. 

10494.  And  then  the  thing  could  be  discussed,  and 
you  could  arrive  at  some  definite  plan,  and  you  could 
make  your  application  to  the  Fishery  authorities,  and 
you  could  also  say  to  what  extent  money  might  be 
contributed  to  establish  a hatchery? — Yes,  that  is  the 
great  crux. 

10495.  But  till  you  agree  amongst  yourselves,  and 
let  the  people  who  can  help  you  outside  know  what 
has  been  done,  you  cannot  get  on? — I understand. 


Mr.  Green. 

10496.  Do  you  think  the  expectation  is,  that 
the  riparian  owners  would  combine  to  make  the  river 
more  valuable  than  it  is,  that  is,  that  they  would 
combine  for  the  protection  of  it? — Well,  if  it  was 
pointed  out  plainly  to  them  that  it  would  be  an  asset 
that  something  might  be  made  out  of,  they  might 
possibly  combine. 

10497.  There  are  only  some  parts  of  the  river  that 
are  really  valuable  for  angling? — Oh,  I can’t  say  that 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

they  are  valuable,  but  there  are  some  parts  of  it  that 
are  better  than  others. 

10498.  I don’t  say  valuable  now,  but  some  parts 
where  there  is  a fairly  rapid  current  that  might  be 
developed  in  a few  years? — Yes,  the  fishery  could  be 
improved  if  there  was  a larger  supply  of  fish  put  into 
it,  but  these  places  are  few  and  far  between  in  the 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10499.  What  would  be  a good  day’s  fishing  there? — 
The  best  I ever  killed  was  fourteen,  and  that  was  when 
the  May  fly  was  on. 

10500.  Not  very  big  ones? — Very  small  fish,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  two  pounds. 

10501.  Many  of  them  a pound?— Some  of  them,  but 
the  average  run  would  be  half  a pound  to  a pound. 

10502.  Does  the  river  hold  pike? — Yes,  there  are 
pike  in  it. 


are  pike  in  them. 

10504.  Is  anything  done  to  kill  the  pike?— I don't 
know,  but  there  are  no  measures  taken  to  exterminate 
the  pike,  at  any  rate. 

10505.  But  you  could  diminish  them  very  much  by 
catching  the  spawning  ones,  when  they  are  in  the 
spawning  places  you  could  kill  a great  many  in  that 
way.  Are  there  any  other  pests  that  you  complain  of? 
In  addition  to  the  pike  in  the  river,  for  instance,  are 
there  cormorants? — Occasionally,  and  herons. 

10506.  There  is  nothing  else  you  complain  about? — 
No,  and  I don’t  think  the  cormorants  do  a great  deal 
of  damage.  I have  seen  very  few  cormorants  in  tho 
Camlin  myself. 

10507.  There  is  not  any  poisoning  or  any  villainy  of 
that  kind? — Well,  not  that  I know  of. 


Mr.  James  Watson 

Chairman. 

10508.  Now,  Mr.  Fleming,  we  wish  to  have  some 
information  from  you.  Where  do  you  live? — On  the 
Shannon,  at  Tarmonbarry. 

10509.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — Yes. 

10510.  How  do  you  fish? — I fish  with  the  snap  net, 
and  these  two  years  back  with  a long  net,  a net  of 
forty  yards  long. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10511.  A draft  net? — Yes,  a draft  net,  for  two  years. 

Chairman. 

10512.  Now,  you  heard  the  witness  that  gave  evidence 
with  regard  to  that  Cut?— Yes,  the  cut  a mile  below 
me,  a statute  mile. 

10513.  You  fish  up  close  to  the  weir? — I fish  in  the 
evenings  with  a rod  on  the  Cut,  but  in  the  mornings 
near  the  weir  wall  at  Tarmon,  on  my  own  water. 

10514.  Does  your  property  reach  down  to  the  river? 
— It  does. 

10515.  And  it  is  as  a riparian  owner,  of  course  that 
you  fish  there? — Well,  Tarmon  was  allowed  to  be  fished 
any  way  up  to  this.  I have  never  asserted  any  right 
or  stopped  any  gentleman  who  wished  to  come  with 
a rod  to  fish  there,  but  I would  stop  anybody 
who  tried  to  net  it,  if  they  did  try  to  do  so,  but  they 
do  not.  J 

10516.  Then  there  are  limitations  with  regard  to 
netting?— Oh,  yes,  I make  them.  If  anybody  came 
to  net  on  my  own  place  I would  not  allow  it.  I would 
not  allow  anybody  else  to  net  on  my  place  unless  they 
were  entitled  in  a court  of  law. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

10517.  Do  you  have  both  banks  of  the  river?— N< 
only  one  side. 

10518.  That  is  the  Longford  side? — Yes,  the  Loin 
ford  side. 

lOSiO.  Do  you  fish  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river?- 
ihe  far  side  is  owned  by  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
°®n,  f'1'8*’  bit,  and  it  is  no  good  to  fish.  I unde; 

“5™  vl  y0li5  .gclltl,eT":  are  8°inS  oufc  to  sec  th 
place.  The  wall  is  not  at  right  angles  across  the  rivei 


Fleming,  examined. 

Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

And  those  gates,  those  great  sluices,  running  out  send 
the  stream  all  down  my  side,  so  that  my  side  is  the 
only  part  that  is  fit  for  fishing. 

10520.  And  your  fishing  is  reserved  for  yourself 
alone? — Yes. 


Chairman. 

10521.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  this  fishing.  You  heard  what  the  witness 
said  as  to  the  length  of  the  season.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  about  that? — Well,  my  idea  would  be 
more  protection.  Just  like  Dr.  Potterton,  I would  go 
for  a small  licence  to  be  put  on  trout  fishing.  I think 
that  would  have  a good  effect.  I know  the  river  from 
the  sea,  from  Limerick  City  into  Lough  Allen,  and  all 
about  the  fishing.  I am  a fairly  good  age,  and  I 
remember  my  father  fishing  before  me.  I saw  21  salmon 
killed  in  one  day  at  Tarmonbarry,  killed  illegally.  There 
were  times  then,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  water, 
when  you  could  kill  any  number,  but  that  was  all 
changed  by  the  gates,  and  the  fish  at  Tarmonbarry  go 
to  the  upper  Shannon  altogether.  The  fishing  at 
Tarmonbarry  has  been  altogether  destroyed  by  the  gates. 
There  was  one  old  fisherman,  to  whom  I got 
your  Secretary  to  write  asking  him  to  como  in  here, 
but  he  was  going  off  to  his  work  to-day,  and  I could 
not  induce  him  to  come  in.  He  would  have  described 
to  you  this  history  of  it,  and  how  he  killed  126  or 
130  with  his  rod.  The  gates  have  changed  all  that, 
and  they  have  gone  to  Boyle.  The  fishing  at  Athlone 
last  year  was  splendid.  I was  not  there,  but  I have 
good  evidence,  and  the  fishing  at  Tarmonbarry  was 
left  of  no  use.  The  water  was  too  low.  It  delayed 
the  fish  at  Athlone,  and  when  they  came  to  us  then 
the  water  commenced  to  get  right.  The  fishing  with  us, 
and  on  the  Lodge  Cut  below  me,  commences  legally 
on  the  1st  of  February  with  rods,  and  on  the  12th  of 
February  with  nets.  Some  years  you  will  have  a good 
season,  and  other  years  none  at  all.  It  isn’t  that 
the  fish  don’t  come,  but  they  all  go  to  Boyle. 

10522.  Several  persons  fished  in  this  Cut,  and  we 
heard  that  properties  have  passed  there  to  the  tenants, 
though  they  are  not  vested  yet? — Yes. 
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[Longford. 


Chairman — continued . 

10523.  And  the  tenants  have  received  the  fishing 
rights.  Now,  how  will  the  position  of  the  people  who 
fish  at  present  be  affected  if  each  one  of  these  tenants 
asserts  his  right  to  fish  with  the  net  as  a riparian 
owner? — It  will  have  no  effect.  Not  a solitary  extra 
net  will  be  fished,  owing  to  the  lands  having  passed, 
not  one. 

10524.  Might  these  riparian  proprietors  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  if  they  could  get  anything  for 
their  rights — you  see  they  might  fish  individually,  but 
do  you  think  they  might  be  got  to  combine  in  the  way 
I suggest? — I would  rather  not  answer  any  question, 
unless  you  press  me,  with  reference  to  the  Cut.  There 
are  fishermen  here  who  are  the  three  riparian  owners. 
Here  is  one,  there  is  another,  and  the  third  man  has 
no  interest  in  fishing,  and  never  will  have,  and  I leave 
all  that  to  them  because  I don’t  want  to  say  anything 
about  it.  It  is  the  Cut  alone,  and  everybody  fishes  in 
the  evening  with  rods,  and  it  is  splendid  for  salmon  if 
the  water  comes  suitable. 

10525.  The  difficulty,  as  far  as  I can  make  out  from 
you,  is,  that  a great  change  has  been  made  for  the 
worse  by  the  fixing  of  these  gates? — If  there  is  a high 
flood  there  is  no  fishing,  and  if  you  get  too  low  water 
there  will  be  no  fishing,  but  if  you  just  get  a suitable 
amount  of  water  the  fishing  will  be  good;  all  fishing 
with  us  ends  in  May.  The  season  opens  on  the  1st  of 
February  and  on  the  12th  of  February  the  nets  work 
out,  on  the  river,  and  your  chances  of  fishing  with  the 
rods  are  very  bad  after  that. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10526.  Have  you  good  rod  fishing  on  the  river? — 
Three  or  four  years  ago  fifty  fish  wore  got.  I got 
nineteen  myself,  and  I saw  one  man  get  twenty-two. 

10527.  That  is  the  biggest? — That  is  the  biggest, 
and  it  is  a rare  thing. 

10528.  With  the  fly? — No,  there  is  no  fishing  with 
flies  now  with  us  on  the  Cut-  They  avoid  the  flies 
practically. 

10529.  With  shrimps? — With  gudgeon  and  shrimps, 
and  a little  fish  called  a colliagh,  with  hairs  in  its 
nose.  We  fish  altogether  for  the  pot.  There  is  almost 
no  sportsman  fishing  at  all. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10530.  When  were  those  navigation  weirs  put  in? — 
I should  say  that  they  are  eighty  years  there.  Before  that 
you  could  catch  with  flies  in  April  and  May,  and  from 
March  out. 

10531.  You  say  that  the  effect  has  been  to  make  the 
fish  pass  more  quickly  on  to  Boyle? — On  to  Boyle. 
They  were  more  or  less  stopped  at  Tarmon.  From  the 
time  you  leave  • us  till  you  are  at  Lough  Allen  there 
is  no  stop,  or  hardly  any  stoji,  as  there  must  be  in 
certain  waters.  I know  all  the  reaches  from  Killaloe. 
The  fish  can  go  wherever  they  like,  and  when 
they  come  on  again  to  Meeliclc,  they  can  get  up  any 
way  they  like  through  the  gates:  and  then  they  come  to 
Athlone,  twenty-six  miles  from  Meelick,  and  there  they 
have  got  high  water,  and  when  they  pass  us  they  are 
very  little  touched  till  they  go  to  Boyle.  And  there 
was  an  inquiry  by  Mr,  Holt  at  Boyle  within  the  last- 
two  years,  and  the  time  of  fishing  was  changed.  I 
went  up  to  Boyle  myself  at  that  time  to  give  evidence, 
and  they  asked  me  not  to  advise  any  change  in 
the  fishing  time.  And  they  would  be  in  favour  of 
allowing  us  to  fish,  say,  on  the  20th  of  January  or  25th. 
in  most  years.  If  you  get  high  Water,  all  are  clean  gone 
to  Boyle.  As  far  as  I am  aware,  the  Board  makes  no 
effort,  or  can’t  nfford  to  make  an  effort,  to  protect  the 
hundreds  of  salmon  that  pass  above  us  up  into  Lough 
Allen  and  into  Boyle. 

10532.  Then  there  is  a very  large  run  of  salmon  still 
going  on? — Yes. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

10533.  And  the  effect  of  the  navigation  weirs  has 
been  to  transfer  the  fish? — To  transfer  them  from 
Tarmonbarry  to  the  higher  waters,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  protection,  injuring  the  local  fishing  with  us. 
But  there  is  very  fine  fishing  in  suitable  water,  and  I 
have  never  asked  to  stop  anybody  in  the  twelve  days 
from  the  1st  to  the  12th  of  February. 

10534.  Is  there  any  netting  above  you? — One  man 
nets  above  me,  say,  two  miles. 

10535.  Is  there  any  netting  up  at  Boyle? — Oh,  at 
Boyle,  worst  of  all.  Of  course  it  seems  hard  for  a 
man  like  me  to  get  up  here  and  say  I am  against  the 
people  at  Boyle,  but  everybody  knows  on  Colonel  King- 
Harman's  property  the  parties  are  wealthy. 

10536.  What  distance  are  you  from  the  sea  here? — A 
hundred  miles  exactly,  and  Boyle  is  thirty-two  miles 
above  me,  and  with  regard  to  the  net  fishing  at  Boyle 
I have  to  put  that  down,  I think,  to  Mr.  Justice  Ross. 
A few  years  ago  his  Lordship  permitted  the  authorities 
at  Boyle  to  take  up  fishing  in  June  and  July,  and  am 
I not  right  in  saying  that  lie  authorised  the  authorities 
over  the  estate  at  Boyle  to  net  the  Boyle  river,  and 
they  are  doing  it  ever  since,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  they  kill  an  immense  number  of 
salmon,  not  at  Tarmonbarry,  forty  miles  from  the 
spawning  beds,  but  at  Boyle,  two  miles  from  the  spawn- 
ing beds.  And  there  is  practically  no  water  for  the 
fish  going  up,  and  when  you  are  in  Boyle  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  see  it,  and  I know  every  inch  of  the 
water,  and  it  is  just  a matter  of  the  amount  they 
collect  in  taking  them  out,  and  it  must  reduce  the 
supplies  of  the  Shannon.  I know  the  river,  and  my 
opinion  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  whole 
place  capable  of  being  fished  with  net  or  rod  except 
through  the  indifference  of  the  Board  of  Works,  with 
the  exception  that  I can  fish,  in  spite  of  anybody,  one 
small  piece  which  is  worth  very  little,  but  all  the  fish- 
able  bits  of  the  river  belong  to  the  Board  of  Works. 


Mr.  Green. 

10537.  You  have  got  a fisliable  bit  of  the  river,  and 
that  doesn’t  belong  to  the  Board  of  Works? — No,  they 
have  the  other  side. 

10538.  And  the  other  side  has  got  no  net? — The 
other  side  has  no  net. 

10539.  They  have  a good  bit  at  Rooskey? — They  own 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  there  is  no  fishing  at  all. 

10540.  And  the  Board  of  Works  is  in  possession  of 
the  best  of  the  river? — Yes,  of  the  best  of  the  river, 
except  below  Athlone  a little  bit,  and  also  up  our  way; 
and  then,  at  the  Inquiry  held  in  Boyle  within  the 
last  two  years,  I have  heard  men  get  up  there  and 
swear  most  extraordinary  evidence,  and  I don’t  like 
to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  were  swearing  lies, 
but  they  wanted  to  get  the  fish.  I have  even  heard 
people  talk  here  to-day  about  fishing  in  different  rivers. 
If  I had  a million  a year  of  a salary,  or  property,  or 
anything  else,  I would  not  give  £5  for  all  the  trout 
that  is  in  every  river  within  ten  miles  of  where 
I live.  You  heard  the  evidence  about  the  Camlin  both 
from  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Pottcrton,  and  if  you  give 
me  6d.  a pound,  and  let  me  take  them  illegally,  I can 
take  £5Q  worth  of  trout  out  of  the  Camlin.  What 
are  they  there  for?  They  are  all  now  with  their 
stomachs  bigger  than  their  backs,  they  are  on  the 
point  of  spawning,  and  above  Athlone  is  the  only  place 
where  you  can  catch  them  in  a sportsmanlike  way  with 
rods  and  lines.  The  moment  they  are  done  spawning 
in  the  month  of  January  they  are  every  one  gone 
away,  and  the  whole  thing  is  not  worth  three  half- 
pennies. At  the  back  of  my  place  a man  from  Longford 
came  out  and  killed  one  or  two,  and  it  is  a rare  thing 
to  see  a trout  a pound  weight  in  Tarmon. 


Mr.  N.  W.  Mayne,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10541.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  in  the  Co. 
Infirmary  with  my  father  who  is  surgeon  there. 

10542.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Well,  I try  my  hand 
at  it  a little,  not  with  very  great  success  though. 


Chairman — continued. 

10543.  What  information  can  you  give  us  here  that 
you  think  will  be  useful  in  furthering  our  purpose?— 
Well,  the  only  information  I can  give  that  I think 
would  be  of  any  use  at  all  would  be  with  regard. to  the 
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Chairman — continued. 

watching  of  the  small  streams,  because  I think  there 
is  more  damage  done  there  than  anywhere.  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  when  I was  out  shooting  that  I saw  a 
man,  even  this  mouth,  fishing  in  the  river;  that  is  the 
time,  I think,  that  the  damage  is  done. 

10544.  How  was  he  fishing? — -With  rod  and  line. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10545.  On  what  river  was  this? — It  is  a small  river 
here  called  the  Dash  river,  about  two  miles  from  here. 
A lot  of  fish  go  up  to  spawn  in  that  river,  and  the 
man  told  me  that  he  got  a good  haul  out  of  this  river. 

Chairman. 

10546.  Do  you  say  that  it  was  salmon  he  was  fishing 
for? — Oh,  no,  trout.  I cannot  give  you  any  informa- 
tion whatever  in  the  salmon  line. 

10547.  Has  any  attention  been  paid  to  the  preser- 
vation of  trout  on  these  rivers? — None  whatsoever  that 
I know  of. 

10548.  Your  observation  would  be  really  in  support 
of  what  Mr.  Wilson  said  here? — Well,  I was  not 
here  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  examined,  but  I think  the 
Camlin  and  all  these  little  rivers  and  tributaries  of 
the  Camlin  are  every  one  of  them  netted.  I know 
men  who  have  told  me  themselves,  and  in  talking  to 
them  and  pumping  them  like  that  I found  that  they 
did  a good  deal  of  fishing. 

10549.  And  is  it  all  trout  fishing? — All  trout  fishing. 

10550.  None  of  the  owners  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
derive  any  benefit  whatsoever  from  it? — Oh,  not  in  the 
least. 


Chairman — continued. 

10551.  Of  course  you  require  a combination  sof  the 
owners  before  you  can  preserve  the  river? — Oh,  of 
course. 

10552.  And  the  whole  point  is  to  induce  the  people 
to  combine,  with  the  hope  that  the  river  would  be 
worth  something  in  time? — Yes,  but  I think  that  would 
be  rather  difficult  here.  I think  Mr.  Wilson  and  others 
some  two  years  ago  tried  that,  and  I think  they  got 
rather  rebuffs  all  round  over  it,  because  I think  that 
when  they  wanted  to  get  the  people  to  watch  the  river, 
the  people  told  them  that  they  might  all  go  to  heaven, 
and  that  they  would  do  what  they  liked  with  the  fish. 

10553.  I am  afraid  that  the  remedy  is  difficult  to 
find? — I don't  know  how  it  could  be  done. 

10554.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? — Well, 
even  fishing  for  trout  I would  have  a small  licence  put 
on  them,  and  let  that  go  in  some  way  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  river.  If  you  could  get  a small  licence 
put  on,  and  could  make  them  take  out  a licence,  that 
would  stop  all  these  small  fish  being  taken  out.  I have 
seen  men  in  the  Dash  killing  trout  two  inches  long, 
just  to  make  bait  for  pike.  Men  who  fish  for  pike  take 
small  trout  that  are  absolutely  useless  for  anybody  or 
anything. 

10555.  Except  for  bait? — Except  for  bait,  and  I 
suppose  they  would  grow  up  to  be  big  trout  some  day. 
And  another  thing  that  spoils  the  fishing  in  the  Camlin 
here  is  the  sewerage  matter  in  the  town,  and  the  drain 
from  the  gasworks. 

10556.  They  go  iuto  the  Camlin? — Oh,  yes.  Some 
years  ago  the  fishing  in  the  Camlin  was  quite  good, 
but  this  year  there  is  no  fish  in  it  at  all. 

10557.  That  is  only  in  the  lower  reach? — Yes,  that 
is  below  the  town. 


Mr.  Michael  Magan,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10’558.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Killashee,  a place 
within  four  miles  of  Longford. 

10559.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Well,  I do  a little  trout 
fishing  occasionally. 

10560.  Is  it  in  trout  fishing  you  are  interested? — Yes. 

10561.  On  what  river? — Well,  almost  all  the  small 
streams  about,  and  upon  the  Shannon  when  the  water 
is  in  good  condition. 

10562.  Is  there  any  particular  stream? — Well,  there 
are  trout  in  all  the  small  streams  about,  a great  many 
trout,  if  they  got  any  form  of  protection. 

10563.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us  about  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry — you  have  heard  the  other  evidence? — I 
am  afraid  I can’t  add  very  much  to  what  has  been  said 
already,  but  I think  the  farmers  should  be  circularised 
by  the  Conservators  on  the  advantages  of  protecting  the 
fish,  and  the  disadvantages  of  destroying  the  fish  or 
killing  them  out  of  season,  and  if  these  things  were 
brought  under  their  notice  they  would  welcome  any 
suggestions  of  that  sort.  And  I am  sure  they  would 
not  be  against  the  fish  being  protected. 

10564.  I am  sure  they  would  not  be  against  the  fish 
being  protected,  but  can  you  suggest  some  method  by 
which  they  might  be  induced  to  combine  for  that 
purpose,  and  do  you  think  they  would  give  a subscrip- 
tion?— I am  afraid  they  would  hardly  do  that.  Their 
interest  is  not  great  enough  for  that.  They  are  not 
fishermen,  and  they  don’t  understand  the  danger  of 
using  these  unclean  fish. 

Mr.  Green. 

10565.  Is  there  any  chance  of  getting  up  a Fishing 
Association  here  that  would  take  in  hand  the  preser- 
vation of  these  trout  streamlets? — I am  afraid  not. 

10566.  They  are  doing  it  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try?— I know  they  are  in  England,  but  here  there  are 
a lot  of  small  tenants  having  rights  along  these  streams, 
and  they  would  be  in  a position  to  stop  anybody  fishing 
along  them. 

10567.  But  could  not  there  be  an  arrangement  made 
with  them,  just  as  there  are  associations  on  the  Brosna 
and  other  trout  rivers,  where  they  have  associations  for 
the  protection  of  the  trout  fishing,  and  they  get  a lease 
of  the  rights  of  the  riparian  owners  by  arrangement, 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

because  it  seems  that  all  this  kind  of  thing  is  more  a 
matter  for  an  association  than  anything  else? — I 
daresay  it  is. 

Chairman. 

10568.  The  farmers  at  present  do  not  prevent  people 
from  going  on  their  lands  to  fish  the  rivers? — Oh,  they 
do  not. 

10569.  Well,  supposing  that  a Fishing  Association 
such  as  Mr.  Green  suggests,  comprising,  say,  twenty 
people,  would  say,  “ Well,  we  will  do  something,  we 
will  make  up  a small  subscription  among  ourselves  and 
we  will  do  something  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
trout  river,”  is  there  any  reason  why,  if  that  was  done, 
the  farmers  should  refuse  to  allow  them? — I don’t  think 
the  farmers  would  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  fishing 
being  carried  on  in  that  way. 

10570.  Would  they  be  afraid  the  Association  would 
not  hold  the  river  for  them  exclusively,  and  then  they 
would  not  prevent  other  people? — I do  not  think  they 
would,  exclusively.  They  do  not  at  present  stop 
poaching. 

10571.  In  the  ease  of  such  an  association,  you  would 
have  to  combine  two  things,  one  is  the  consent  of  the 
farmers  to  allow  members  of  the  association  to  fish? — 
Yes. 

10572.  And  the  next  thing  would  be  to  ask  the 
farmers  not  to  allow  anyone  else  to  fish? — I don’t  think 
that  would  be  necessary,  because  I would  allow  anyone 
that  liked,  legitimately  and  iu  the  proper  season,  to 
fish , but  I think  there  should  be  a contribution  towards 
the  stopping  of  poaching,  that  is  to  say,  stopping  the 
destruction  of  fish  in  the  close  season  when  they  are 
going  up  to  spawn.  That  is  where  I believe  the  harm 

10573.  And  certainly  the  taking  of  the  small  fish? — 
Yes,  and  there  are  great  quantities  of  fish  destroyed  in  all 
the  streams  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that*  Of  course  I am  speaking  now  of  poaching. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

10574.  You  say  that  you  are  a trout  fisher  not  only 
in  these  streams,  but  also  in  the  Shannon.  Do  you 
fish  much  in  the  Shannon? — Yes,  when  the  water  is 
suitable. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10575.  In  a boat? — In  the  boat  in  the  dapping  sea- 
son in  June. 

10576.  The  water  is  still  enough  for  that? — Yes, 
about  Lough  Ree. 

10577.  But  you  don’t  fish  the  actual  stream  of  the 
Shannon  for  trout? — Oh,  yes,  I do. 

10578.  And  with  flies?— Flies  and  minnow. 

10579.  Do  you  do  that  out  of  a boat? — Yes,  off  the 
banks  and  out  of  a boat  as  well.  The  Shannon  is  so 
peculiarly  situated  at  Tarmon  that  there  is  as  good 
fishing  off  the  banks  of  the  river  as  out  of  a boat. 

10580.  And  is  there  good  trout  in  the  river?— Oh, 
excellent,  at  times. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10581.  Have  you  got  big  trout?— Yes,  up  to  seven 
pounds  weight. 

10582.  With  a fly?— I never  got  them  so  large  as 
that  with  the  fly,  but  I killed  a number  of  them  five 
pounds  with  the  fly.  This  was  with  the  minnow.  I 
have  killed  them  on  those  little  rivers  that  run  into 
the  Shannon.  I think  the  Camlin  is  one  of  the  best 
rivers  for  trout,  and  I don’t  agree  with  Dr.  Potterton 
when  he  says  that  it  is  a sluggish  river. 

10583.  What  would  be  the  best  day  on  the  Camlin?— 
I never  got  more  than  five  or  six  trout  in  the  hour,  but 
I only  fished  the  Camlin  where  it  runs  into  the 
Shannon. 


Mr.  John  Feeny,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10584.  Where  do  you  live?— Tarmonbarry. 

10585.  I think  you  can  give  us  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  fishing  there? — Yes,  sir. 

10586.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — I am  a water 
bailiff. 

10587.  But  are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — I was 
before  I was  appointed  a water  bailiff. 

10588.  You,  of  course,  are  under  the  Limerick  Con- 
servators?— Yes,  sir. 

10589.  Under  whose  immediate  supervision  are  you, 
who  is  the  inspector  over  you? — Mr.  James  Gilmore. 
10590.  He  is  not  here? — No,  sir. 

10591.  What  stretch  of  the  river  is  in  your  charge, 
or  what  stretch  do  you  watch  ?— Fourteen  miles,  from 
Rooskey  to  Lanesborough. 

10592.  Is  that  in  your  charge  at  all  seasons? — Well, 

I take  the  by-rivers  and  tributaries  during  the  close 
season,  this  time  of  the  year. 

10593.  Do  you  get  any  help  during  the  close  season? 
— Yes,  I have  an  assistant  in  Longford,  at  present, 
and  I have  another  in  Rooskey. 

10594.  Now,  do  you  have  any  prosecutions? — Oh, 
yes,  sometimes. 

10595.  For  poaching? — Yes. 

10596.  When  had  you  any  prosecutions? — Well,  it  is 
about  two  years  ago  since  I had  the  last.  Last  Feb- 
ruary I seized  a net  upon  the  Cut.  The  parties  that 
were  using  it  made  away  from  the  boat,  and  I took 
the  net. 

10597.  What  sort  of  a net  was  it?— A snap  net. 

10598.  And  where  did  you  seize  it?— There  is  a bend 
of  bracken  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Forbes. 

10599.  Were  they  fishing  at  the  time?— No,  I heard 
a noise  of  a boat,  and  I made  in  the  direction  of  where 
I heard  the  noise  of  the  boat  coming  and  I shot  in, 
and  this  bailiff  from  Rooskey  was  supposed  to  meet 
me  at  that  time  at  that  place,  and  I thought  it  was 
my  assistant  that  I saw  go  from  the  boat  or  I had  the 
man.  But  I got  the  nets  hanging  over  the  ends  of  the 
boat,  and  I took  the  nets  into  my  boat,  and,  of  course, 
the  men  got  away.  It  is  a rocky  kind  of  place,  with  big 
bushes,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  catch  a man  running. 

10600.  They  were  not  fishing  - at  the  time?— They 
must  have  been  after  fishing,  because  the  net  was  wet. 

10601.  You  did  not  identify  the  person  to  whom  the 
boat  belonged? — I could  not  do  it. 

10602.  There  were  two  people  there?— Only  one;  the 
other  made  away  round  the  Camlin  river. 

10603.  That  is  last  February?— Yes.  I made  four 
prosecutions  two  years  previous  to  that. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10604.  The  last  two  years  you  caught  nobody? — Well, 
they  keep  a watch-out  for  me. 

Chairman. 

10605.  They  are  afraid  of  you? — Well,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Green. 

10606.  Was  that  above  Lake  Forbes? — At  the  en- 
trance of  Lake  Forbes. 

10607.  The  upper  or  lower  entrance? — At  the  upper 
end  of  the  Cut. 


Chairman. 

10608.  Do  you  stay  the  whole  time  at  this  portion 
of  one  village? — Yes. 

10609.  What  salary  do  you  get  or  wages?— 7s.  a 
week.  I was  appointed  at  10s.  and  I was  reduced  to  7s. 

10610.  I thought  this  was  a time  when  wages  were 
going  up  instead  of  down? — My  wages  are  only  7s.  a 

10611.  Do  you  do  anything  else  for  your  livelihood? — 
Well,  I do. 

1061?.  What,  you  are  not  a farmer,  are  you? — I am 
not.  I am  living  in  a labourer’s  cottage. 


Mr.  Green. 

10613.  Are  salmon  now  running  through  Tarmon- 
barry?— Yes,  peal.  I saw  peal  and  white  trout  cross- 
ing the  walls  about  a fortnight  since.  The  white  trout 
come  this  time  of  the  year. 

10614.  And  are  they  running  the  wall? — They  cross 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10615.  Is  there  any  white  trout  fishing  in  the  Shan- 
non?— No,  I have  never  seen  white  trout  killed  with 
any  class  of  bait  at  Tarmonbarry,  but  I saw  as  many 
as '23  brown  trout  this  season  killed  in  two  days  by  one 
man,  and  the  average  weight  was  about  three  pounds. 


Mr.  Green. 

10616.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  see  most  of 
the  salmon  running  the  wall?— It  is  according  to  the 
water;  in  heavy  water  you  might  see  them  about  the 
month  of  February.  There  is  no  time  you  will  see  as 
much  fish. 

10617.  That  is  the  time  you  will  see  most  of  them 
running  it?— That  is,  salmon,  spring  fish. 


Chairman. 

10618.  What  sort  of  fishing  did  you  carry  on  before 
you  began  as  water  bailiff?— Salmon  fishing. 

10619.  Were  you  a man  with  a net? — I was  fishing 
for  Mr.  Fleming.  I was  the  first  man  that  ever  used 
a net  with  him.  I rod-fished  for  him  besides. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10620.  Do  you  think  the  fishing  is  getting  better  of 
worse?— I never  saw  so  much  brown  trout  as  this  season 
at  Tarmonbarry  „ 

10621.  And  is  there  rod-fislnng  for  the  trout.  There 
was  very  good  rod-fishing  for  any  person  that  would 
come.  1 saw  one  man,  a military  pensioner,  that 
killed  eleven  one  day  and  ten  another,  and  the  aveiago 
weight,  I would  say,  was  about  three  pounds  eacli. 

10622.  What  did"  he  catch  them  with?— Worm  and 
a brass  minnow  about  a quarter  of  an  inch. 

10623.  Were  those  white  trout  or  brown?  Brown 

^*10624.  Were  they  good  fish  to  eat?— They  were,  very 

S° 10625.  Pink  in  the  flesh?— They  are.  About  the 
commencement  of  October  they  are  very  good. 
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Chairman. 

10626.  Where  do  you  live? — On  Lough  Sheelin. 

10627.  You  are  a fisherman  and  interested  in  fishing? 
— Yes,  I am  President  of  the  Trout  Preservation  Asso- 
ciation which  we  started  a few  years  ago. 

10628.  We  would  be  very  much  interested  in  hearing 
how  it  has  succeeded,  and  any  other  information  you 
can  give  us  to  further  the  object  of  our  inquiry? — 
Certainly.  We  have  preserved  as  far  as  we  could, 
that  is,  we  watch  the  rivers  and  watch  the  fish  that 
spawn,  and  we  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent the  trout  being  netted  with  other  coarse  fish, 
We  employ  bailiffs,  and  we  spend  a certain  amount 
of  money  every  year  in  purchasing  ova,  which  amount 
the  Government  double.  They  double  whatever  money 
we  pay  for  that  up  to  £30,  and  we  put  out  the  ova. 
We  have  turned  out  fish  up  to  60,000  a year,  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  or  perhaps  more.  And  the 
result  is  that  fishing  has  greatly  improved  and  the 
number  of  people  that  come  down  there  to  fish  have 
largely  increased.  We  hope  eventually  it  will  be 
worth  people's  while  who  live  round  the  lake  to  come 
forward  and  help  us  a little  more  than  they  are  doing, 
and  it  will  put  a certain  amount  of  money  in  their 
pockets  by  hiring  out  boats  and  themselves  for  rowing 
and  that  kind  of  thing. 

10629.  Are  your  bailiffs  confined  to  the  lake  and  the 
rivers  running  into  it? — The  lake  and  the  small  rivers 
running  into  it. 

10630.  And  is  the  fishing  of  any  value  in  the  rivers? 
— No,  I have  never  heard  of  it  being  the  least  bit  of 
value. 

10631.  You  say  that  you  are  putting  fish  into  the 
lake? — This  year  we  are  going  to  trap  them  into 
spawning  beds  and  hatch  out  the  ova  in  a place  we 
are  building  for  them  when  we  have  purchased  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

10632.  How  was  this  association  formed? — A few  of 
us  got  together  and  we  subscribed  so  much  a year, 
and  we  hoped  that  those  who  came  to  fish  there  would 
also  subscribe  so  much  a year,  and  most  of  them  do. 

10633.  It  is  not  free,  is  it? — Perfectly  free:  oh,  yes. 

10634.  But,  of  course,  the  local  people  derive  some 
benefit  from  letting  their  places? — Certainly,  they  do. 

10635.  Do  they  give  you  any  support? — Well,  a few 
do,  but  very  few.  I think  very  few  of  the  local  people, 
not  more  than  hall;  a dozen,  help,  and  those  who 
talk  most  give  nothing.  That  is  what  we  find. 

10636.  Well,  you  do  get  some  contributions  from  the 
people  who  come  to  fish? — Oh,  yes;  last  year  we  got 
about  £80,  that  is,  last  season,  and  I suppose  about 
half  a s many  more  came  to  fish  who  did  not  subscribe. 

10637.  And  I suppose  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
charge  a fee  of  so  much  a day  for  the  fishing? — Well, 

I don’t  know.  That  might  rather  choke  the  people  off. 
I think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  their  own 
good  feeling. 

10638.  Are  they  licensed? — No. 

10639.  No  licences? — No,  and  the  difficulty  we  have 
is  that  the  local  people  who  live  at  one  end  of  the 
lake,  at  the  western  end  of  it,  try  to  charge  them  10s. 
a day  for  the  hire  of  a boat  and  five  shillings  a day 
for  a man  to  row. 

10640.  And  I suppose  you  cannot  control  them? — Oh, 
we  have  no  control:  we  can  talk,  that’s  all  we  can  do. 

10641.  This  is  calculated  to  choke  people  off,  because 
if  strangers  learn  that  they  are  over-charged  they  are 
not  likely  to  come  again  ? — It  does  not  do  for  a man  at 
one  end  of  the  lake  to  have  to  pay  10s.  a day  for  what 
a man  at  the  other  end  gets  for  5s.  a day. 

10642.  How  long  docs  this  fishing  season  last? — The 
dapping  season  is  from  May  to  the  middle  of  -Tune,  and 
then  there  is  the  artificial  fly  fishing  afterwards. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10643.  That  is  not  so  good? — It  is  not  so  good  as 
dapping,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
good. 

Chairman. 

10644.  What  is  the  size  of  the  fish? — Mr.  Rotheram, 
our  Honorary  Secretary,  gives  us  the  figure  of  1,014 


Chairman — continued . 

fish  last  season,  weighing  2,3411bs.  They  go  to  81bs., 
71bs.,  61bs.,  and  41bs.  A Scotch  gentleman  came  over 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  big  lakes  in  Scotland, 
and  he  has  never  seen  such  fishing  before,  he  says. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10645.  In  all  those  Westmeath  lakes,  do  they  take 
the  fly  very  freely? — Well,  the  natural  fly  they  do, 
sometimes. 

10646.  Are  there  convenient  places  for  visitors  to 
stay? — Those  places  that  we  have  are  very  comfortable. 
I live  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 

10647.  Where  do  you  fish  specially? — We  fish  all 
round  the  lake,  both  ends.  We  have  a considerable 
number  staying  at  our  houses  and  in  tents. 

10648.  Is  there  any  village  where  people  could  stay? 
— There  are  a couple  of  places  for  people  to  stop  in, 
and  at  Finea  there  is  a small  hotel. 

10649.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  Co.  Cavan? — Yes. 

10650.  Is  Kingscourt  very  far  from  it? — Kingscourt 
is  too  far  from  it. 

10651.  Do  you  catch  the  ordinary  trout — you  don’t 
get  any  of  the  salmo  {crux? — No,  the  ordinary  fish. 

10652.  Are  there  any  pike? — Yes. 

10653.  Do  you  do  anything  to  keep  the  pike  down  ? — 
These  bailiffs  specially  fish  for  them,  in  various  ways, 
in  the  season. 

10654.  You  don't  catch  them  spawning  in  the  reedy 
shallows  where  they  breed? — We’ve  tried  to  get  at 
them  in  every  way,  and  we  have  been  very  successful. 

10655.  I know  lakes  where  they  are  very  successful 
in  drawing  a net  across  the  shallow,  reedy  corner  in 
the  spawning  season  of  the  pike,  and  it  is  a very  good 
way  to  keep  the  pike  down.  That  has  been  done  by 
Sir  John  Leslie? — Witness. — Of  Glasslough? 

10656.  Yes.  Ho  ha6  a lake  in  the  Co.  Donegal,  near 
Petti  go,  and  in  that  way  it  is  carefully  done  with 
very  great  success,  and  he  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Are  there  any  other  pests  that  you  complain  of? — A 
tremendous  number  of  gulls. 

10657.  What  harm  do  they  do  you? — They  eat  the 
ova  and  fry. 

10658.  And  you  have  got  a number  of  small  rivers? — 
Wc  have  only  about  three  where  the  fish  spawn. 

10659.  Well,  that  is  very  lucky,  as  they  can  be 
protected? — We  do  protect  them  as  far  as  possible. 

10660.  And  herons  you  have  too? — Yes. 

10661.  Have  you  cormorants? — Yes,  there  are  some 
cormorants,  small  cormorants.  I have  seen  very  few  of 
the  large  ones. 

10662.  And  you  find  the  fishing  has  improved  rapidly? 
— Yes,  if  the  water  remained  suitable,  the  fishing  would 
be  really  very  fine. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

10663.  What  kind  of  gulls  have  you  there? — We  have 
some  common  grey  gulls  and  some  black-back. 

10664.  And  have  you  any  evidence  of  their  taking 
the  fry  and  ova? — You  see  them  dropping  into  the 
water  quite  close  to  you  and  coming  down  with  a 
smack,  going  up  with  a fish  in  the  mouth. 

10665.  And  do  you  know  what  those  fish  are? — Per- 
haps perch.  The  perch  is  spawned  towards  the  end  of 
the  dapping  season,  and  the  gulls  become  very  active 
then,  and  I think  they  go  for  the  fry. 

10666.  I see  in  the  accounts  here  an  item  for 
cartridges  for  the  bailiff.  I suppose  that  is  for  the 
birds? — Killing  the  gulls,  and  sometimes  cormorants 
and  other  vermin. 

10667.  Do  the  gulls  interfere  with  or  take  the  May 
fly? — I fancy  they  do.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  what 
they  take  when  they  drop  on  the  water. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10668.  They  beat  up  the  water.  I have  seen  that 
going  on? — Yes. 
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Mk.  S.  Rotheram,  examined. 


[Longford. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 


10669.  Colonel  Maxwell  mentioned  that  you  were 
Secretary  of  his  Association? — Honorary  Secretary, 
yes. 

10670.  Is  it  likely  that  the  people  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  get  up  this  association  will  soon  be  relieved 
from  giving  any  subscriptions,  that  is  to  say,  will  it 
become  bankrupt? — Oh,  I shouldn't  think  so. 

10671.  You  don't  think  so? — I don't  see  how  it  could. 

10672.  I mean  by  the  falling  off  of  the  assistance  you 
got  from  the  Department  and  what  you  get  from  people 
who  come  to  fish? — Witness. — Do  you  mean,  will  it 
pay  expenses? 

10673.  Yes? — I hardly  think  so.  We  have  been 
saving,  to  a certain  extent,  in  order  to  put  on  these 
Scotch  bailiffs,  but  now  we  are  at  our  limit. 

10674.  Now,  perhaps  you  will  just  give  us  any  infor- 
mation, apart  from  what  Colonel  Maxwell  has  given  us, 
that  you  think  will  serve  our  purposes? — Well,  I think 
something  might  be  done  in  keeping  the  lake  at  a 
uniform  level  of  water  through  the  flood-gates  at 
Finea  (which  are  automatic  flood-gates),  but  they  arc 
not  in  working  order. 

10675.  Who  put  those  flood-gates  up? — The  Innv 
Drainage,  I suppose. 

10676.  The  Drainage  Board? — Yes. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10677.  It  is  looking  after  the  Iuuy? — Yes,  the  Inny 
runs  through  the  lake  into  the  Shannon. 


Chairman. 

10678.  The  gates  are  out  of  order? — I believe  so; 
yes,  they  are  certainly  not  in  working  order.  There 
are  no  gates 'there,  but  the  frame  is  up. 

10679.  Was  attention  drawn  to  that? — I spoke  to  the 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Board  of  Works  a short  time 
ago,  and  he  said  that  if  we  complained  to  the  Board 
that  could  be  put  right. 

10680.  That  was  encouraging?— Yes,  decidedly. 

10681.  Have  you  complained? — No,  not  yet. 

10682.  You  are  encouraged  then  to  make  a formal 
complaint  to  the  Board? — Yes. 

10683.  This  would  keep  the  lake  nearer  to  an  average 
level  than  it  is  at  present? — Yes. 

10684.  That  is  where  the  hitch  comes  in? — Well, 
this  summer,  for  instance,  it  ran  very  low  indeed. 

10685.  This  summer  was  quite  abnormal  and  you 
could  scarcely  have  kept  the  water  up? — No. 

10686.  Is  there  anything  else? — IV ell,  we  are  not 
quite  clear  about  the  destruction  of  gulls  during 
the  dapping  season,  if  it  is  legal  or  not,  because  they 
are  certainly  fluttering  along  in  front  of  the  boats  and 
picking  up  a lot  of  the  May  fly,  and  people  say  they 
keep  the  trout  from  rising. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10687.  A great  deal  of  the  May  fly  come  up  on  these 
lakes,  and  there  are  plenty  for  the  gulls  and  for  you?— 
Plenty.  Well,  on  some  days  there  are  hardly  enough 
really  to  go  round. 


Chairman. 

10688.  The  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act  prescribes 
that  as  the  season  in  which  they  cannot  be  taken? 
Yes,  that  is  the  breeding  season. 

10689.  Where  does  the  gull  come  in  then,  or  do  you 
wish  an  exception  made  with  regard  to  a lake  or  to 
have  some  description  of  variation  as  to  that?  Yes, 
because  a lot  of  our  subscribers  say  that  in  other  lakes 
in  Westmeath  they  have  got  permission  to  kill  the 
gulls  during  the  season. 

10690.  From  whom? — I don't  know. 

10691.  That  is  to  say  they  are  not  prosecuted?— No, 
they  are  not  prosecuted. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10692.  They  say  the  gulls  afford  great  quantities  of 
plovers'  eggs? — I don’t  think  they  do. 


10693.  I always  heard  that  the  majority  of  plovers’ 
eggs  eaten  in  Dublin  are  seagulls’  eggs? — Yes,  but  I 
don’t  think  they  breed  around  Lough  Sheelin  much. 
I think  it  is  below  Lough  Sheelin,  nearer  Lake  Derra- 
varagh,  that  the  majority  of  them  come  from. 


Chairman. 

10694.  Is  there  anything  else? — We  asked  the  Depart- 
ment to  pass  a by-law  prohibiting  netting  on  the  lake 
and  cross  lines  fishing.  The  lake  is  so  big  that  we 
can’t  put  on  enough  bailiffs  to  watch  the  whole  lake 
carefully,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  people 
who  are  by  way  of  netting  perch  are  really  netting 
trout.  On  inquiring  at  a fish-dealer’s  in  Dublin  they 
told  us  that  a large  amount  of  the  trout  they  sell  there 
come  from  Lough  Sheelin,  and  still  we  cannot  catch 
the  people  netting. 

10695.  What  sort  of  nets  do  they  use  ostensibly  for 
perch,  is  it  draft  nets? — Well,  I am  not  clear  about  the 
nets,  but  certainly  the  trout  find  their  way  to  the 
Dublin  markets. 

10696.  Then  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  cross  lines? 
— I don’t  know  anything  about  cross  lines.  I fancy  this 
is  all  done  by  net. 

10697.  Are  not  cross  lines  permissible  if  the  persons 
are  licensed? — Yes,  I believe  they  are. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10698.  You  applied  for  a by-law  to  stop  it?— Y'es. 
10699.  That  is  to  stop  all  netting? — And  cross  lines. 
10700.  And  did  you  get  the  by-law? — No. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

10701.  What  were  the  chief  duties  of  your  bailiffs 
there? — Well,  at  present  watching  the  l ivers  altogether. 

10702.  For  the  spawning? — Yes,  for  the  protection 
of  the  spawning  trout. 

10703.  And  do  they  also  prevent  this  illegal  netting 
of  the  lake  or  see  that  it  is  legal? — Well,  they  do 
their  best,  but  it  is  very  hard  for  them  to  go  round  the 
lake. 

10704.  Do  your  water  bailiffs  devote  all  their  time  to 
their  duties? — They  do,  yes. 

10705.  I see  the  expenditure  for  the  Head  Water 
Bailiff  is  given  in  the  accounts.  Is  that  an  annual 
wage? — Yes. 

10706.  It  is  only  £12  17s'.  Is  that  the  wage  for  the 
whole  year? — Well,  he  only  came  to  us  in  the  beginning 
of  November  last  year,  so  it  isn’t  six  months. 

10707.  Did  he  come  to  you  from  Inverness? — Yes. 

10708.  Then  you  have  four  or  five  water  bailiffs, 
have  you? — Yes,  we  keep  two  on  permanently  all  the 
vear  round,  and  four  others  are  put  on  during  the 
spawning  season. 

10709.  Is  it  a thickly  populated  district  round  the 
lake? — It  is,  rather,  especially  at  Finea. 

10710.  Do  you  think  there  is  very  much  poaching 
there? — Well,  I think  there  must  be  by  the  number 
of  trout  that  get  into  the  Dublin  markets.  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  fish  being  from 
Lough  Sheelin.  They  are  certainly  identically  the 
same. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10711.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell,  they  are  so  like  one 
another? — Well,  we  can  tell  the  Sheelin  trout  from 
the  Derravaragh  trout. 

10712.  Can  you  tell  them  from  the  Lough  Owel 
trout? — I have  never  seen  Lough  Owel  trout. 

10713.  Did  you  ever  have  a good  day  rod  fishing 
with  the  fly  on  the  lake? — I got  five  fish  one  day  this 
season. 

10714.  And  big  ones? — Four  lbs. 

10715.  Was  that  in  August? — At  the  end  of  July. 

10716.  Have  you  a second  rise  of  the  May  fly  there? 
— Nothing  worth  speaking  of. 

10717.  But  there  is  such  a thing? — I believe  so, 
yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Robert  Devenish,  examined. 


22nd  November,  1911.] 


Chairman. 

10718.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Drumsna  near 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

10719.  Are  you  a fisherman? — I am  forty  years 
fishing  at  any  rate. 

10720.  And  have  you  any  property  on  the  river? — 
No,  I live  on  the  river. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10721.  On  the  Shannon? — On  the  Shannon. 

Chairman. 

10722.  You  know  the  object  of  our  Inquiry  here,  and 
we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  anything  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  or  information  that  you  think  would 
be  useful? — Well,  I suppose  the  main  idea  is  to  see 
how  you  could  increase  the  amount  of  fish  in  the  river. 
That  is  one  thing.  You  can't  do  that  without  adequate 
preservation,  and  we  are  totally  unpreserved  from  Tar- 
monbarry  up ; in  fact,  the  river  is  no  good.  There  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  tributaries  without  a single  man 
on  them. 

10723.  Have  properties  recently  changed  hands  on 
the  portion  of  the  river  that  you  are  acquainted  with, 
that  is,  have  properties  been  recently  sold  to  tenants? 
— They  have. 

10724.  And  has  that  made  any  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  affairs  with  regard  to  fishing? — No,  I don't 
think  so,  because  there  are  only  two  salmon  lies 
between  me  and  Boyle,  and  that  is  in  connection  with 
the  Shannon  river;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
man  going  down  and  taking  20  or  30  fish  out  of  it  any 
night  he  likes. 

10725.  With  the  net? — Yes,  certainly.  The  fish 
go  through  Boyle.  1 have  personal  knowledge  that 
fish  were  selling  in  Boyle  last  year  in  the  month  of 
November  for  Is.,  red  fish,  all  taken  off  the  place.  I 
have  had  experience  of  two  arterial  drainages  of  the 
Shannon,  one  the  arterial  drainage  in  1871,  and  the 
other  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  at  Lough  Gara, 
and  the  fishing  has  gone  down  terribly  in  the  last  thirty 
years  since  the  drainage.  The  fish  used  to  stick 
between  Drumsna  and  Carrick,  and  that  portion  of 
the  Shannon  is  not  navigable  at  all,  and  we  used  to  get 
plenty  of  fish  there  years  ago,  and  before  1880,  when 
they  first  put  up  the  flood-gates;  but  now  the  fish 
run  up  straight  the  whole  way  and  there  is  no  fishing 
at  Carrick. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10726.  And  there  is  no  salmon  fishing  at  Carrick- 
on-Shannon? — None.  There  is  a lie  for  salmon  there. 

10727.  Is  there  trout  fishing? — There  is  on  some  of 
the  lakes  that  I don’t  now  fish.  You  will  get  trout 
trolling  with  the  minnow.  I have  often  got  a dozen 
of  trout. 

10728.  Then  you  have  good  lakes  in  which  you  can 
fish  for  trout? — Yes,  very  good  lakes  they  used  to  be. 
I have  fished  every  lake  in  Ireland  except  Lough  Mask, 
and  I have  always  got  better  fish  in  the  lakes  coming 
up  to  Strokestown.  Suppose  I got  60  fish  in  the 
dapping  season  they  would  average  2§  lbs. 

10729.  What  lakes  are  you  acquainted  with  at  Car- 
rick-on-Shannon?— Up  at  Rockingham,  that  is  not  very- 
good.  I have  not  fished  Rockingham  for  twenty  years. 
There  are  higher  lakes,  for  instance,  Lough  Gara. 
That  has  deteriorated  awfully  since  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  opened  up  an  amount  of  the  drains. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10730.  They  have  spoiled  Lough  Gara? — They  have 
spoiled  Lough  Gara,  and  the  fish  have  gone  up 
spawning  in  rivers  that  they  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  up  before,  and  they  are  all  killed.  There  is 
no  adequate  preservation,  and  I have  seen  all  those 
other  lakes  the  same  way.  They  are  all  destroyed. 

Chairman. 

10731.  What  could  you  suggest  to  mend  that? — 1 
would  suggest  an  uniform  licence  to  be  imposed,  a 5s. 
licence  for  each  trout  rod,  and  I think  the  Clerks  of 
Petty  Sessions  could  issue  the  trout  licences  in  the 
different  places  and  account  for  the  money  the  same 
as  the  dog  money  and  let  it  go  to  the  Fishery  Office 
in  Dublin.  Now,  take  Lough  Derg,  the  biggest  lake 
I ever  fished  for  dapping,  and  it  would  be  very  little 
trouble  for  the  police  to  look  after  the  production  of 
licences  by  fishermen.  There  are  police  stations  all 
round  the  place. 

10732.  That  could  not  bring  trout  into  the  river  or 
more  salmon? — It  would,  sir. 

10733.  How? — By  preservation. 

10734.  They  are  in  charge  of  these  drainage  works, 
and  that  is  a very  different  thing  from  preservation  ? — 
One  or  two  men  would  do  all  that.  And  instead  of 
being  at  different  points  they  are  at  present  all  con- 
centrated in  the  one  place.  I was  shooting  some  years 
ago,  near  Dowra,and  it  came  on.  a very  thick  fog,  and 
I could  not  see  a bird,  so  I sat  down.  Now,  there  was 
a countryman  walking  along  and  I was  looking  down  a 
mountain  stream  with  a pool  in  it,  and  said,  “ I 
think  that  would  he  a grand  place  for  fishing,”  and 
he  said,  “ Indeed  it  will,  next  month.  Surely  we  can 
draw  18  lbs.  fish  there  in  December.” 

10735.  Is  Lough  Allen  good  for  big  trout? — I have 
never  fished  it  very  much,  but  there  was  a friend  of 
mine  came  from-  England  who  does  nothing  else  but 
fish,  and  he  never  got  a fish  in  it  above  2 lbs.  The 
water  from  Lough  Gara  is  clear.  I think  if  there  was 
a recommendation  to  the  Government  they  could  easily 
see  their  way  to  issue  licences  for  trout  fishing  and 
stop  the  fishing  on  the  1st  of  October.  I think  the 
right  of  the  Board  of  Works  extends  to  the  tribu- 
taries as  well  as  the  main  river,  and  they  can  kill  them 
any  time.  I know  they  did  this  year,  because  they 
went  up  in  the  flood.  There  is  another  matter  I wish 
to  mention,  there  are  very  large  woollen  mills  in 
Athlone,  and  two  or  three  friends  of  mine  have  com- 
plained lately  about  the  mischief  done  by  the  mills. 
They  complained  of  it  within  the  last  week,  and  I told 
them  I was  coming  here.  What  they  complain  of  is 
this,  that  when  they  are  cleaning  the  wool  at  the  mill 
there  is  no  current  at  low  water  except  what  goes 
through  the  Queen’s  Gap,  and  all  this  terrible  stuff 
goes  down  through  the  Gap  (you  don't  notice  it  when 
there  is  an  overflow  of  water)  and  any  fish  that  are 
there  will  never  come  up. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10736.  How  long  does  that  process  go  on,  or  does  it 
go  on  every  day? — Oh,  yes.  I have  been  there  regu- 
larly for  a week  and  it  has  been  going  on  all  the  time. 

Chairman. 

10737.  You  mean  the  dyeing  and  cleaning? — I mean 
the  wool  washing  especially. 

10738.  And  do  people  see  the  salmon  there? — That 
I could  not  toll  you.  but  salmon  lie  at  Athlone. 


Captain  J.  G.  Musters,  r.n.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10739.  What  you  wish  to  tell  us  is  that  you  think 
there  should  be  a licence  for  trout? — Yes,  without  funds 
you  cannot  do  anything. 

10740.  Then,  as  regards  this  Drainage  Scheme  which 
Mr.  Devenish  has  mentioned  to  us,  and  which  has  resulted 
in  fish  going  up  to  places  where  they  never  got  before 
and  from  which  they  never  return.  Do  you  wish  to 


Chairman — continued . 

speak  about  that? — Oh,  no  doubt  there  are  a great 
many  salmon  taken  in  the  spawning  seasons  in  the 
beds. 

Mr.  Green. 

10741.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  the 

damage  done  by  this  new  drainage? Not  the  least. 

I don’t  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 
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22 nd  November,  1911.] 


Mr.  H.  H.  Moeran,  examined. 


[Longford. 


Chairman. 

10742.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Moeran  ? — 
I have  not  much  to  say  except  as  to  what  Mr.  Devenisli 
mentioned,  that  there  is  really  a want  of  preservation 
here.  I have  not  been  here  very  long,  but  I have  been 
fishing  in  other  parts,  and  I fished  a good  deal.  I 
think  here  in  the  winter  we  want  a good  deal  more 
local  preservation  and  to  get  the  local  people  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  having  fishermen  coming  there. 
I don’t  think  that  to  appoint  bailiffs  is  anything  like 
as  good  as  trying  to  educate  these  people,  especially 
the  new  riparian  owners  and  others,  in  order  to  let 
them  see  that  there  is  an  asset  in  the  fishing.  Mr. 
Devenish  mentioned  a 5s.  licence  for  trout  fishing. 
Personally,  I think  that  would  be  a mistake  in  this 
district,  because  we  have  got  a good  many  fishermen 
of  the  poorest  kind  who  could  not  afford  to  give  5s. 
Those  people  are  at  present  fishing  for  perch  and  things 
like  that  up  in  the  river,  and  they  take  a personal 
interest  in  the  river,  and  if  we  stop  them  fishing  we 
stop  a good  many  unpaid  bailiffs. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10743.  Could  they  pay  Is.  licence? — I think  there  is 
a great  objection  to  paying  for  a thing  they  never  paid 
for  before,  even  if  it  was  a penny. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

10744  Would  a one-shilling  licence  raise  any 
revenue?— It  would  do  no  good  and  it  would  create  a 
bad  feeling.  There  are  a great  many  small  owners 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued, 
who  fish  entirely  by  courtesy,  and  if  we  asked  them  to 
pay  for  what  they  regard  as  a right  I don  t think  it 
would  benefit  the  fishing. 


Chairman. 

10745.  How  do  you  suggest  interest  should  be 
excited  amongst  the  local  people  that  would  make 
them  in  fact  bailiffs  over  the  tributaries? — I think  if 
these  men  can  get  an  odd  Is.  here  and  there  for  their 
fishing  they  should  be  left  to  do  so  and  they  would 
realise  that  any  man  who  had  got  a really  good  stretch 
of  the  river  could  get  some  money  for  it. 

10746.  That  would  be  'the  real  inducement?— I 
should  think  so.  Of  course  it  is  all  a matter  of  £ s.  d., 
and  I think  you  would  find  them  after  a while  making 
more  and  more  out  of  the  fishing. 

10747.  But  you  don’t  think  a combination  amongst 
the  persons  who  own  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
would  be  possible? — Not  here,  so  far  as  I know. 

10748.  And  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  politic  to 
interfere  with  free  fishing? — I mean  trout  fishing,  of 
course.  I am  speaking  particularly  of  trout  fishing  on 
the  small  rivers.  I mean  fair  fishing. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10749.  Would  you  do  anything  to  prevent  small 
fish  being  caught? — I don’t  think  so.  They  are  taking 
them,  as  far  as  I know  here,  almost  entirely  for  pike 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


TWENTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY,  23kd  NOVEMBER,  1911. 
At  10.15  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Boyle. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Harrel,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.  {Chairman). 

Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  o.v.o.  I Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e.  j£Ki  jj,  Les,  Secretary. 


Captain  Charles  Smith,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10750.  Where  do  you  live?— I live  here  in  Boyle. 

10751.  Have  you  property  adjoining  the  river  i jno, 

I am  here  as  a military  man.  I am  serving  in  the 
barrack  here.  „ ,,  _ , 

10752.  Are  you  a fisherman? — les,  I am  very  keen 

° .10753.  How  long  have  you  been  here?— I will  be 
here  four  years  on  the  25th  of  May  next ; in  tact  1 am 
here  since  April,  1908. 

10754.  You  fish  here  every  season? — I fish  here  eveij 
season.  . , ,. 

10755.  Will  you  shortly  give  us  any  information  you 
think  would  be  useful  for  our  purpose  with  regard  to 
the  fishing  here.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us  about 
it?— Of  course,  the  preservation,  sir,  is  the  mam 
thing.  I was  going  to  suggest  that  legal  netting  on 
Gara  should  be  altogether  stopped. 

10756.  Do  you  know  what  the  season  is  for  netting  i 
— No,  sir,  I am  not  exactly  sure.  I could  not  tell  you 
about  that.  .,  , . 

10757.  Is  the  netting  carried  on  to  any  considerable 
extent  upon  this  lake?— The  netting  is  earned  on; 
there  is  one  woman  on  the  shore  of  Gara  who  lias  pei- 
mission  to  net.  She  takes  out  a licence  and  she  nets. 
There  are  other  people  who  have  not  permission  to  net, 


Chairman — continued . 
and  they  net  illegally  because  she  has  got  permission. 

I have  made  inquiries  from  fishermen  and  others,  and 
I have  been  told  that  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  people  have  purchased  nets  for  illegal  fishing, 
because  one  has  got  permission.  That  is  on  Lough 

^ 10758.  Is  that  netting  carried  on  for  trout  only  or 
axe  other  fish  netted?— Any  fish  that  come  in  their 
nets  are  taken.  There  are  trout,  perch  and  salmon. 
The  salmon  goes  to  Gara.  Any  fish  that  come  into 
the  net  are  taken.  ...  . » 

10759.  I want  to  know  what  do  come  in?  ibey  get 
trout,  perch,  salmon  and  a fish  called  bream,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  pike.  . ... 

10760.  Well,  your  suggestion  is  that  that  netting 
should  be  prohibited  altogether?— Yes,  sir,  I suggest 

^ 10761.  From  whom  are  the  licences  obtained?  The 
Conservators  of  the  Limerick  Fishery  Board. 

10762.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
beyond  the  prohibition  of  net  fishing  on  Lough  Gara?— 
Yes  I would  suggest  that  if  it  could  be  possible  there 
should  be  bailiffs  appointed  on  Gara  and  to  givethem 
a wave  that  would  make  them  independent  _ of  the 
people  around  and  so  encourage  them  to  do  their  duty. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


23rd  November,  1911.]  Captain  Charles  Smith — continued.  [Boyi-e. 


Chairman — continued. 

10763.  Are  there  water  bailiffs  there  at  present? — I 
am  not  sure,  but  I know  there  are  some  on  the  river; 
but  I am  not  sure  about  Gara. 

10764.  Then  your  proposal  is  to  put  on  bailiffs,  and 
to  prevent  illegal  netting.  Have  you  any  other  sugges- 
tion to  make,  apart  now  from  this  question  of  illegal 
netting  and  how  it  is  to  be  prevented  or  prohibited? — 
Yes. 

10705.  I presume  you  fish  with  rod  and  line? — I do, 

10766.  And  that  is  in  the  river? — In  the  river  and 
the  lake. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10767.  Is  there  any  netting  in  the  river? — None,  sir, 
that  I know  of.  The  river  is  very  well  preserved. 

Chairman. 

10768.  You  have  no  suggestion  at  all  to  make  with 
regard  to  cross  lines? — No,  sir,  I have  none  as  regal'd s 
the  river  or  Lough  Key.  The  lower  part  of  Lough  Key 
is  well  preserved,  and  the  river  is  very  well  preserved, 
too. 

10769.  Is  rod  fishing . carried  on  on  the  lake  from 
boats? — From  boats. 

10770.  Is  there  cross  line  fishing? — I have  heard  that 
there  is  a certain  amount,  but  I am  not  quite  sure. 
There  is  a little,  but  not  to  that  extent  that  it  would 
do  much  damage. 

10771.  Does  the  fly  come  on  these  lakes? — Yes,  sir, 
we  have  the  May  fly  here  on  the  three  lakes  that  are 
around. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10772.  Is  there  artificial  fly  fishing  besides? — There 

10773.  Is  it  really  good? — Really  good. 

10774.  What  is  a good  day  with  the  artificial  fly, 
how  much  would  you  catch  in  a day? — Well , when  I 
came  here  first,  sir,  the  first  year  that  I fished  on 
Gara  with  the  May  fly  at  6 o’clock  in  the  evening 

10775.  I am  talking  about  the  artificial  fly? — Well , 
on  good  days  I have  known  many  people  to  get  14 
and  16. 

10776.  Of  a good  size? — The  trout  run  from  a pound 
and  a half  up  to  four  pounds. 


Chairman. 

10777.  Do  many  people  come  here  from  a distance 
to  fish  on  this  lake? — A number  used  to  come  here 
some  years  ago,  but  they  have  now  fallen  off.  Because 
the  fishing  got  bad  on  one  of  the  lakes  they  used  to 
come  to  Gara,  and  the  people  have  refused  to  come. 

10778.  Why  did  it  become  bad? — Through  netting 
and  poaching. 

10779.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  suggest  to  us  or  to  say? — Well,  the  only  thing  is 
this.  During  the  season  here  (of  course  we  are  very 
well  protected  now,  the  river  being  in  flood,  so  that 
they  can’t  touch  it),  but  I would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  extra  precaution  taken  and  extra  bailiffs 
put  on  to  guard  the  fish,  for  a good  deal  of  fish 
remain  in  the  x'ivcr  after  spawning. 

10780.  You  would  put  extra  hands  on,  and  you  think 
that  when  the  river  is  low  in  the  spawning  season  there 
might  be  something  more  done? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 

10781.  You  know  that  doing  anything  in  that  way 
means  money? — I do,  sir,  I can  understand  that. 

10782.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  the  condition 
of  the  estates  here  or  the  passing  of  property  or  that 
sort  of  thing? — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Green. 

.10783.  Is  your  suggestion  to  prohibit  netting  on  this 
part  of  the  river  altogether? — Oh,  there  is  no  netting 
on  this  part  of  the  river,  sir;  but  I would  prohibit 
netting  on  Gara. 

10784.  On  Gara  only? — It  is  the  only  place  here 
where  netting  is  allowed. 

10785.  But  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  upwards  you 
don’t  know  whether  there  is  any  netting  from  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  to  the  source  of  the  river? — I could  not 
tell  you  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Caldcrwood. 

10786.  You  say  that  Lough  Key  is  well  preserved? — 
It  is  very  well  preserved. 

10787.  How  is  it  preserved? — Major  Murphy,  the 
agent  on  the  estates  here,  has  a certain  number  of 
bailiffs  on  the  place,  and  also  there  is  a patrol  boat 
frequently  with  us  at  Lough  Key. 

10788.  And  is  it  done  by  private  enterprise,  or  done 
through  the  Limerick  Board?— I could  not  really  tell 
you,  but  Major  Murphv  will  tell  you. 


Major  -Tames  Fraser  Murphy,  j.p.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10789.  You  are  the  Receiver  of  the  King  Harman 
estate? — Yes,  sir. 

10790.  And  of  course  you  have  been  here  a con- 
siderable time? — Eighteen  years. 

10791.  And  you  understand  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  place? — Yes. 

10792.  Is  that  estate  being  sold  or  has  it  been  sold? 
— The  King  Harman  estate  is  almost  altogether  sold, 
but  the  fishing  and  game  rights  have  been  reserved  in 
every  instance. 

10793.  Then  so  far  as  the  passing  of  property  bears 
upon  the  information  that  we  want  at  this  Inquiry, 
the  sale  of  the  King  Harman  estate  does  not  effect  it? — 
It  has  more  to  do  with  Lough  Key. 

10794.  And  as  regards  the  river  and  the  portion  of 
the  estate  which  adjoins  the  river  and  where  the  rights 
are  reserved  things  remain  as  they  were? — Yes. 

10795.  Have  those  rights  been  reserved  altogether  or 
only  for  life? — Absolutely  for  all  time. 

10796.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  about  Lough  Key? 
— 1 The  King  Hannan  estate  own  almost  all — except  a 
little  corner  that  is  not  worth  talking  about. 

10797.  But  with  regard  to  that  little  corner,  are 
there  nets  on  it? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

10798.  I believe  difficulties  do  arise  sometimes  in 
that  way? — Sometimes.  I have  not  met  them  prac- 
tically. I have  not  met  any  difficulty  arising  out  of 
the  transfer  of  the  riparian  lands — not  yet. 

10799.  Well,  have  the  lands  around  the  lake  passed 
to  the  tenants  or  are  they  in  process  of  passing  ? — Only- 
part  of  one  side  has  passed  to  the  tenants  The  other 
aide  forms  the  demesne  and  joins  Rockingham. 


Chairman— continued . 

10800.  Have  the  fishing  rights  on  the  side  which 
has  passed  been  reserved? — They'  have,  sir. 

10801.  And  therefore  the  situation  has  not  changed 
there? — It  is  unchanged. 

10802.  Before  we  pass  from  Lough  Key,  would  you 
like  to  say  anything  with  regard  to  it,  as  to  the  fishing 
there  or  the  means  for  preservation,  or  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make? — No.  T think  we  have  ample 
means  to  preserve  Lough  Key'. 

10803.  It  is  merely  a private  lake? — We  have  ample 
means  for  preserving  it,  but  of  course  with  regard  to 
the  boat  which  Mr.  Gilmore  has  it  has  served  us  more 
than  all  the  preservation  that  I know  of  since  I came 
to  this  country,  having  kept  it  under  close  observation 
for  eighteen  years.  I think  Mr.  Gilmore’s  patrol  boat 
has  been  the  most  effective  means  I have  known. 

10804.  Will  you  just  tell  us  is  that  the  Conservators’ 
boat? — Mr.  Gilmore  is  the  skipper;  he  is  their  Head 
Inspector. 

10805.  Is  the  boat  that  he  uses  the  property  of  the 
Conservators  or  employed  at  their  expense? — That  I 
cannot  quite  say;  it  is  the  patrol  boat  which  makes  the 
preservation  of  the  river  so  effective.  Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10806.  Is  this  on  Lough  Gara? — On  Lough  Key,  not 
Lough  Gara.  Of  course  there  being  a scarcity  of  water 
they  could  not  go  there,  Lough  Gara  being  very  shal- 
low. 

10807.  Then  the  patrol  boat  goes  on  Lough  Key  and 
not  on  Lough  Gara? — On  Lough  Key  and  not  on  Lough 
Gain. 
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Major  James  Fraser  Murphy,  j.p 


Chairman. 

10808.  It  is  very  effective? — It  is,  very. 

10809.  What  stretch  of  the  river  does  that  boat 
patrol?— From  Athlon©  to  Lough  Key,  right  down  all 
the  way. 

10810.  Now,  as  regards  Lough  Gara,  you  heard  what 
Captain  Smith  said? — Yes. 

10811.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
Lough  Gara? — Yes. 

10812.  He  says  one  lady  there  has  a licence  to  net, 
and  that  a number  of  other  people  are  netting  without 
a licence? — Some  people  (I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
their  being  riparian  owners)  are  netting  without  a 
licence.  I don’t  know  that  there  are  many  at  the 
present  time.  When  I came  I think  there  were  nine 
nets  unlicensed,  poaching  and  destroying  the  place. 

10813.  Do  you  know  the  season  for  netting? — The 
12th  of  February  to  the  1st  of  August,  I think. 

10814.  I suppose  there  is  illegal  fishing  and  men 
fish  any  time  they  can  in  or  out  of  season.  Is  that  so? 
—Oh,  yes,  and  with  an  illegal  mesh. 

10815.  As  you  know  all  this  locality  so  well,  have 
estates  passed  here  to  tenants  where  the  property 
adjoins  the  river  or  lake,  where  the  fishing  rights  have 
not  been  reserved? — Yes,  sir,  I think  on  Lough  Gara 
there  were  one  or  two.  The  riparian  owners  were  the 
Kin"  Harman  estate,  the  MacDermott  estate,  the 
French  estate,  the  O’Conor  Don,  Mr.  Flanagan  and 
Mr.  Charles  Flannery.  Those  were  all  the  riparian 
owners  round  Lough  Gara  before  the  sale  of  the  estates. 

10816.  Can  you  say  now  in  how  many  instances  the 
fishing  rights  have  gone  to  the  tenants? — Certainly,  in 
two  of  the  estates  sold. 

10817.  Has  any  change  now  been  brought  about  m 
the  fishing  on  the  lake  by  the  transfer  of  the  riparian 
ownership  from  the  landlords  to  the  tenants? — It  is  not 
perceptible  yet. 

10818.  Have  the  tenants  taken  any  steps  to  realise 
something  out  of  their  rights? — No,  sir. 

10819.  To  realise  something  from  their  fishing? — No, 
sir,  nothing. 

10820.  They  have  not?— No,  sir;  it  isn  t the  least 
benefit  to  them. 

10821.  So  far?— No,  sir. 

10822.  Do  you  anticipate  that  they  will? — No,  I can 
hardly  think  so. 

10823.  Is  there  any  other  portion  of  the  Shannon 
here  within  your  knowledge  where  properties  have 
passed? — No,  not  concerned  with  this  district. 

10824.  Apart  from  that,  of  course,  you  are  aware 
that  is  the  particular  subject  of  our  inquiry  , to  see  how 
the  passing  of  property  has  affected  the  fishing  and  the 
preservation  of  the  fish? — Yes,  sir. 

10825.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  now,  1 
mean  any  general  suggestions,  apart  from  your  imme- 
diate experience  here,  as  to  how  tenants  might  be 
influenced  to  make  use  of  their  opportunities  and  to 
assist  in  enforcing  the  law'  and  preventing  poaching?— 
Of  course  as  to  Lough  Gara.  it  v'as  surrounded  by  seven 
or  eight  landlords  who  were  practically  owners  of  the 
whole  place,  but  even  that  number  gave  the  lake  the 
name  of  being  an  open  lake.  It  was  nobody  s child. 
It  was  nobody’s  regular  duty  to  preserve  Lough  Gara 
with  so  many  landlords  around  it.  Now,  if  you  multiply 
the  number  of  riparian  owners  the  difficulties  of  preser- 
vation w'ould  be  of  course  correspondingly  increased, 
and  I think  the  benefits  that  Would  pass  to  the  people 
would  be  simply  nothing  at  all.  No  benefit  would  pass 
by  their  becoming  practically  the  riparian  owners  of 
the  small  respective  portions  which  would  touch  the 
lake.  . 

10826.  Then  really  it  was  always  free  fishing?— 
Always  an  open  lake  so  long  as  I remember. 

10827.  And  the  difficulty  would  be  to  arrive  at  any 
understanding  by  which  the  w'hole  of  the  riparian 
owners  would  combine,  and,  I suppose,  would  close  the 
lake  except  to  persons  who  paid  for  it? — Yes,  sir,  that 
would  be  practically  the  only  thing;  or  unless  they  would 
attorn  their  rights  to  some  Board,  say,  to  the  Board 
of  Conservators.  In  attorning  their  rights  they  would 
simply  be  permitting  somebody  to  prevent  illegal  prac- 
tices;' they  would  not  be  bartering  away  any  gam 

10828.  By  the  attorning  of  their  rights  they  would 
give  the  Conservators  a power  that  they  don’t  possess 
at  present— illegality?— Oh,  the  laws  against  illegal 
practices  are  very  stringent, 


Chairman — continued . 

10829.  That  is  what  I say;  the  Conservators  have 
those  powers  at  present? — Yes. 

10830.  But  you  seem  to  thiuk  that  they  would  get 
a right  to  prevent  poaching? — Hitherto  the  landlords 
could  prevent  poaching,  but  now  poaching  can  be 
carried  on  in  some  little  corner  w'here  there  are  no 
rights  reserved. 

10831.  That  is  to  say,  they  could  poach  on  the  river 
and  get  on  to  the  lake  to  some  common  ground? — Yes, 

10831.  And  land  it  there? — Yes. 

10833.  And  the  Conservators  would  really  require  an 
assignment  of  the  rights? — An  attornment. 

10834.  Of  the  rights  of  everyone? — Yes,  I think  so. 

I think  it  could  easily  be  done,  and  if  the  people  them- 
selves knew  really  the  very  great  benefit  to  the  country 
and  to  the  district  they  would  hardly  constitute  them- 
selves riparian  owners  for  the  simple  purpose  of  per- 
mitting poachers  to  make  a happy  hunting  ground  of 
the  water,  and  they  could  stand  there  and  be  perfectly 
free  on  neutral  ground. 

10835.  But,  after  all,  if  you  go  to  ask  people  to  com- 
bine, must  not  you  hold  out  to  them  some  prospect  of 
personal  interest,  so  to  speak,  hereafter? — Yes,  there 
must  be  some  little  quid  fro  quo. 

10836.  What  would  the  quid  be? — That  is  the  great 
difficulty.  I am  perfectly  certain,  as  far  as  I know, 
that  in  this  district  there  would  be  very  few'  quids 
required. 

10837.  You  think  that  if  the  Conservators  moved  in 
the  matter  the  people  w'ould  assent? — I do.  If  the 
benefits  w'ere  shown  up  to  them  they  certainly  would 
assent  and  benefit  themselves  thereby. 

10838.  The  people  would  not  lose  anything  if  they 
did  not  gain  anything? — They  would  lose  nothing 
whatsoever,  and  they  would  gain  a great  deal 
if  the  lake  was  properly  preserved,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  lakes  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
inducements  for  people  to  come  over  here. 

10839.  And  to  spend  money  on  boats  and  cars? — To 
spend  money  in  hotels  and  on  boats  and  cars. 

10840.  And  the  people  round  the  lake  would  benefit 
so  much  then  by  boats  being  hired? — Yes,  I have 
experience  of  that  in  Lough  Arrow  in  the  Sligo  district 
where  the  preservation  is  carried  out  very  strictly,  and 
we  carried  that  on  and  in  a few  years  we  found 
lodging-houses  or  practically  hotels  set  up,  and  tourists 
coming  there  and  fishing  people  coming  there,  and 
sportsmen,  year  after  year. 

10841.  Is  that  idea  of  yours  of  attorning  or  assign- 
ment carried  out  on  Lough  Arrow? — No,  I never  heard 
of  it.  I suggest  it.  There  is  a private  Fish  Preserva- 
tion Society,  and  I tried  to  carry  it  on  here,  and  did 
carry  it  on  for  eight  or  ten  years. 

10842.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  upper  lakes,  the 
spawning  portion  of  the  river  that  has  been  described 
as  a place  where  there  isn’t  much  flood  in  the  river 
where  the  fish  fall,  and  it  is  said  that  some  improve- 
ment might  be  effected  there.  Have  you  anything  to 
say  about  that?— Well,  there  are  spawning  beds  there, 
four  or  five,  one  at  Higgin’s  Ford,  one  at  Glebe 
Mill,  and  one  at  Poynton’s  Ford,  all  quite  close  to  here, 
and  I should  tell  you  that  they  are  practically  all  staked. 
I put  in  400  iron  stakes  into  these  and  they  are  fairly 
well  guarded,  against  any  net-snatching,  of  course. 

10843.  In  another  place  it  was  stated  to  us  that  when 
the  w'ater  is  very  low'  the  fish  are  almost  scooped  out 
of  the  pools  here,  and  that  they  were  sold  at  very 
absurdly  low'  prices.  Is  that  so? — I don’t  remember 
that  lately.  I heard  it  used  to  go  on.  Perhaps,  no 
matter  how  well  you  watch,  something  like  that  w'ill 
take  place.  I don’t  know'  of  it.  It  would  have  been 
my  duty  to  prosecute  and  I should  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Green. 

10844.  Then  there  is  a mere  rumour  about  that  thing. 
People  say  they  are  being  scooped  out  there  and  sold 
in  Boyle  for  a shilling  apiece? — Sometimes  reports  are 
sent  to  the  office  that  are  intended  to  injure  the  head 
bailiff. 


Dr.  Maliaffy. 

10845.  This  estate  has  a net  here? — Yes,  at  the 
iouth  of  the  river.  . 

10846.  V.  ..ere  the  Ink-;  comes  into  the  river?— Yes. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10847.  Is  it  a good  fishery;  do  you  get  much? — 
About  eighty  fish. 

10848.  In  the  season? — Yes. 

10849.  Early? — Yes,  sir,  early.  It  depends  entirely 
on  the  water. 

Chairman. 

10850.  What  do  these  fish  run  to? — About  10  lbs.  is 
the  average. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10851.  That  is  the  only  net  that  is  used? — At  this 
place.  I believe  there  are  nets  between  here  and 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Mr.  Qreen. 

10852.  What  has  become  of  the  Association  here,  or 
how  does  it  stand,  this  Boyle  Fish  Preservation  Asso- 
ciation?— It  is  struggling  on  for  the  present,  and 
hopes,  perhaps,  to  come  together  again.  We  started 
in  1895  and  ran  right  on  at  full  speed  up  to  about 
1899.  Then  our  fluids  became  low,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  funds  at  all  from  private 
sources,  almost  impossible,  and  we  have  had  ±o  carry 
it  on  at  half  speed,  which  I am  doing  at  present. 

10853.  Did  that  Association  ever  contemplate  getting 
the  whole  rights  of  Lough  Gara? — We  had  four  bailiffs 
on  Lough  Gara. 

10854.  Did  you  think  of,  or  get  into  the  way  of 
acquiring  the  rights  on  Lough  Gara? — Personally,  I 
did,  and  The  MacDermott  was  then  with  us,  and 
he  practically  gave  me  his  rights  with  permission  to 
prosecute. 

10855.  And  you  think  those  rights  could  be  bought 
up  now? — I am  perfectly  certain  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  if  there  was  any  quid  pro  quo. 

10856.  But  they  might  agree  to  sell  their  rights  to 
the  Association  for  something  or  lease  them? — If  the 
difficulty  of  preservation  was  got  over  it  would  create 
a splendid  fishery. 

10857.  And  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all  the  dis- 
trict here? — An  enormous  advantage. 

10858.  And  would  they  have  any  chance  of  making 
anything  out  of  the  hiring  of  boats? — Oh,  yes,  and 
they  could  also  put  up  fishing  boxes  and  lodging-houses 
which  would  pay  very,  very  well. 

10859.  And  you  think  the  lake  is  capable  of  being 
brought  into  a good  angling  condition? — I am  perfectly 
certain  of  that.  Some  of  the  best  fishermen  in  this 
country  told  me  it  v'as  not  worth  attention.  That  was 
in  the  year  1894,  but  after  a few  years'  preservation  it 
became  a most  famous  fishing  lake  in  this  part  under 
my  observation. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10860.  Lough  Gara? — Lough  Gara. 

10861.  I see  there  are  little  lakes  on  the  other  side. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  them? — Nothing,  sir. 

I think  they  would  probably  be  on  Lord  Kingston's 
estate. 

Mr.  Green. 

10862.  Are  those  people  that  net,  netting  in  con- 
sequence of  having  acquired  the  riparian  rights  there, 
not  having  had  them  previously,  or  are  they  merely 
netting  on  account  of  its  being  looked  upon  as  a free 
lake? — They  have  always  been  fishing.  There  has  been 
no  change.  In  fact  there  has  been  less  netting  now 
than  before.  I mean  there  has  been  no  advantage 
taken  in  that  way.  They  are  poachers,  these  people. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10863.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Lough  Allen? — 
No,  sir. 

10864.  And  you  know  nothing  about  those  two  small 
lakes  there?— No,  I don’t  know  at  all. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10865.  You  said  that  there  were  two  estates  in 
which  the  sporting  rights  had  passed  to  the  tenant 
purchasers.  What  were  they?— I think  Mr.  Fraser’s, 
on  the  shore  of  Lough  Gara.  That  information  I have 
of  course  only  from  inquiries.  I should  not  like  to 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued, 
say  definitely,  but  I have  been  told  that  that  is  so. 
In  other  cases  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  rights 
are  reserved  or  not.  On  the  King  Harman  estate, 
which  contains  five  miles  of  Lough  Gara,  the  rights 
have  been  absolutely  reserved  at  all  times.  As  to  the 
French  estate,  I am  not  sure. 

.10866.  Do  you  know  how  many  tenant  purchasers 
have  received  fishing  rights  round  this  lake? — No;  but 
there  are  some  local  people  that  will  give  you  that 
evidence  precisely. 

Mr.  Green. 

10867.  Is  the  angling  in  the  main  river  here  worth 
anything  between  this  and  Carrick? — Oh,  yes,  I 
think  so. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10868.  When  do  you  get  the  most  of  your  fish? — I 
think  July,  probably  about  then. 

10869.  And  you  begin  netting  them  in  the  opening 
of  the  season? — Not  quite,  not  till  about  April. 

10870.  Do  you  ever  see  any  peal  pass  up  here? — No, 
I have  not. 

Chairman. 

10871.  Where  are  the  spawning  beds  here,  Major 
Murphy  ?— Freyburg  and  Higgin’s  Ford  and  Glebe 
Mill  and  Poynton’s  Ford,  all  quite  close  to  the  town. 

10872.  Are  those  spawning  beds  fairly  well  pro- 
tected?— With  stakes  they  are,  and  I keep  the  people 
under  me  pretty  well  active  in  looking  after  these 
things,  keeping  constantly  in  touch  with  them. 

10873.  Are  there  any  small  tributaries  here  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  which  fish  run  up  for  spawning? — 
Yes,  there  are,  sir. 

10874.  And  do  they  fare  equally  well,  and  are  they 
well  preserved  here? — Yes,  they  come  within  our  scope. 

10875.  You  think  there  is  not  much  destruction  of 
spawning  fish? — Well,  I don’t  think  there  is  very  much 
destruction.  There  is  nothing  that  we  cannot  cope 
with,  I think.  I don’t  think  there  is  much  destruc- 
tion. I am  more  anxious  about  the  preservation  of  the 
small  fry  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

10876.  And  how  do  the  small  fry  suffer? — It  is  so 
difficult  to  get  the  people  to  think  that  they  are  doing 
harm  in  catching  these  little  sprats. 

10877.  How  do  they  catch  them? — With  rod  and  line. 

10878.  And  worms? — With  worms. 

10879.  Are  they  of  any  value  for  anything? — I think 
not.  They  are  not  larger  than  sardines.  Personally, 
I don’t  fish,  I am  a shooting  man,  but  on  one  occasion 
I was  told  they  were  a different  species  of  fish  here 
that  should  be  taken  out  of  it.  That  nonsense,  at  the 
lime,  I believed. 

10880.  Trout  or  salmon  fry? — These  little  sprats 
which  were  being  sold  and  hawked  about.  I then  told 
one  of  my  bailiffs  to  get  me  some  of  these  fish,  and 
I took  out  five  or  six  of  them  and  I sent  them  to  the 
Fishery  Commissioners,  and  they  were  classified  as 
salmon  and  trout  parr,  and  out  of  these  fish  I think 
there  were  three  of  them  salmon ; and  these  are  the 
things  that  we  were  being  told  were  valueless.  It  is 
simply  robbing  the  river.  Another  cause  of  great 
destruction  is  the  number  of  cormorants  and  mer- 
gansers. They  do  almost  as  much  harm  as  any  poacher. 

10881.  And  are  they  not  giving  a reward  for  cor- 
morants?—Is.  6d.  a head,  and  I find  that  I paid  for 
oyer  600  in  a few  years.  I wondered  whether  I was 
flittering  away  the  money,  or  whether  the  money  was 
being  applied  satisfactorily,  but  one  of  the  keepers 
shot  a merganser,  which  I had  opened,  and  inside  of 
it  were  five  whole  fish  and  two  in  a state  of  half 
mastication,  that  is,  seven  little  trout  in  that  bird 
before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10882.  A good  deal  of  your  preservation  is  carried 
on  by  private  enterprise,  except  the  patrol  boat?— 
Except  the  patrol  boat. 

10883.  Are  there  several  bailiffs  on  the  patrol  boat?— 
One  inspector.  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  very  energetic 
inspector. 

10884.  He  goes  alone? — I think  his  son  goes  with 
him,  but  he  is  really  the  only  person  in  authority  on 
board. 
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Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

10885.  Is  he  the  only  person  in  this  district  that 
represents  the  Conservators'  Board  in  Limerick? — Oh, 
no;  we  have  one  more  bailiff,  and  I am  sorry  to  say 
he  is  not  very  well  to-day.  I should  like  to  see  a 
licenco  charged  for  trout  fishing  as  well  as  salmon 
fishing. 

Chairman. 

10886.  That  would  require  legislation? — I know  it 
would,  but  I should  like  to  see  it  done. 


Chairman — continued. 

10887.  But,  under  all  the  circumstances,  do  you  think 
that  would  be  advisable,  and  do  you  not  think  that 
there  are  many  people  now  who  might  be  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  trout,  and  who  would  fish  as 
long  as  they  had  not  to  pay  a licence,  but  who  might 
be  debarred  from  fishing,  and,  consequently,  from 
assisting  in  the  preservation  of  the  fish,  if  they  had  to 
pay  a licence? — I don't  think  so.  I think  what  you 
get  for  nothing  you  don’t  value. 


Mr.  John  Lougheeu  Powell,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10888.  Do  you  reside  close  by  here,  Mr.  Powell? — •• 
Within  about  two  English  miles  up  the  river. 

10889.  Have  you  property  adjoining  the  river? — Well, 

I purchased  out  the  place  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Act. 

10890.  And  is  a portion  of  your  property  adjoining 
the  river? — It  is.  It  used  to  be  formerly  the  Rocking- 
ham estate,  and  they  have  reserved  the  sporting  rights 
and  fishing  rights,  and  the  change  of  ownership  has 
made  no  alterations. 

10891.  You  have  not  acquired  the  rights  of  riparian 
ownership  there? — No,  I have  no  fishing  rights. 

10892.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes. 

10893.  Have  you  been  fishing  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  some  time? — Oh,  yes,  practically  all  my  life. 

10894.  Now,  you  know  the  subject  of  our  inquiry, 
and  will  you  give  us  any  information  or  make  any 
suggestion  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  us? — Well, 

I am  not  a very  keen  fisherman  really  on  the  lake,  and 
I know  little  about  Lough  Gara. 

10895.  Where  do  you  fish? — I prefer  fishing  the  river, 
and  there  is  just  one  point  I should  like  to  refer  to 
which  was  mentioned  by  Major  Murphy.  He  talked 
about  the  small  fish.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  an  amount  of  these  small  fish  captured. 
Most  people  have  the  impression  that  they  are  a 
distinct  species,  and  that  they  never  become  large,  and, 
in  fact,  that  is  my  own  impression. 

10896.  I suppose  you  heard  what  Major  Murphy  said, 
that  he  sent  them  to  the  Fishery  Commissioners  and 
that  they  were  examined? — That  was  what  I was  going 
to  suggest,  that,  if  possible,  the  matter  might  be  tested, 
and  I did  not  know  about  Major  Murphy  having  tested 
it  before.  That  was  the  suggestion  that  I was  going 
to  make. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

10897.  In  any  case,  every  big  fish  must  have  been 
small  some  time  or  other? — Everybody  really  who  is 
intimate  with  the  river  would  be  strongly  under  the 
impression  that  these  were  a distinct  species. 

I have  caught  them  up  to  half  a pound  weight,  but 
the  general  average  size  for  apparently  full-grown  fish 
is  about  3 ozs.  or  4 ozs.  or  even  oozs. , and  I have 
caught  them  just  about  half  a pound.  They  are  white 
in  the  flesh  no  matter  what  size,  they  are,  and  - they 
have  a distinct  flavour. 

10898.  It  is  soft?-*-No,  not  soft.  They  appear  to 
be  mature  fish. 

Mr.  Oreen. 

10899.  Did  you  ever  get  them  with  ova  in  them? — 
Well,  I have  not  actually  seen  it,  but  there 
are  some  persons  that  got  them  at  the  time  of  the 
year  in  which  they  would  spawn,  and  I believe  they 
are  migratory. 


Dr.  Mahafjy. 

10900.  Do  you  catch  the  small  fish  of  the  large  species 
of  trout? — Oh,  I would  certainly  recognise  them  at 

° 10901.  Do  you  catch  them  when  they  are  very  small? 
— Yes,  I return  all  these.  I know  them  at  once,  and 
they  are  quite  different. 

Chairman. 

10902.  However  small? — However  small. 


Dr.  Mahafjy. 

10903.  Are  there  good  trout  in  this  river? — Yes,  they 
get  them  up  to  about  six  or  seven  pounds.  I have  got 
them  up  to  five  pounds. 

Chairman. 

10904.  Is  there  any  very  considerable  fishing  carried 
on  for  these  small  2oz.  smelts  ? — Yes,  there  is  consider- 
able fishing  in  the  summer  months.  In  fact,  it  is  when 
the  water  is  low  that  they  are  almost  reduced  to  fish 
for  these,  and  it  is  really  very  important  to  decide 
whether  they  are  a distinct  species,  or  whether  they 
are  young  salmon.  , 

10905.  Well,  you  see,  so  far  as  Major  Murphy  s 
inquiry  is  concerned,  he  has  had  an  examination  made 
by  a scientific  authority,  which  has  concluded  that  they 
are  trout  and  salmon  parr? — Oh,  of  course,  the  salmou 
parr  are  there,  and  they  are  very  like  these.  In  fact, 
I don't  know  how  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  very  hard 
for  anybody  who  knows  the  river  to  believe  that  these 
little  fish  (white  sprats  they  arc  called  locally)  are 
not  different. 

10906.  Arc  those  things  ever  caught  with  small  nets? 
—I  don’t  think  so.  That  would  be  poaching.  It  used 
to  be  done,  I know.  They  formerly  used  a very  fine 
mesh  for  poaching,  but  I have  been  trying  to  discover 
if  there  is  any  going  on  at  present,  and  I never  can 
come  on  any  real  facts. 

10907.  You  don’t  think  there  is?— There  may  be.  I 
daresay  there  is,  but  I never  could  get  hold  of  any 
facts  with  regard  to  it. 

10908.  After  all,  it  would  take  a good  many  rods, 
would  it  not,  to  get  large  quantities  of  these  small 
fish?— It  would.  Well,  on  a short  reach  of  the 
river  in  my  neighbourhood  I have  seen,  say,  half-a- 
dozen  men  in  a quarter  of  a mile,  fishing.  Suppcse 
they  got  two  dozen  of  these  each,  that  is  144  small 
fish  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  that  is  repeated  each 
night. 

10909.  Have  you,  except  as  regards  these  small  fish, 
any  suggestion  to  make  to  us  that  bears  on  the  subject 
of  the  inquiry? — I think  there  is  nothing  that  you  won't 
get  from  other  witnesses,  who  know  more  about  it. 


Mr.  George  Taylor,  examined. 


10910.  I see  you  are  a member  of  the  Boyle  Fish 
Preservation  Society? — Well,  it  is  done  up  the  last 
few  years.  I was  a member  of  the  last  society, 
but  for  the  want  of  funds  it  is  also  done  up. 

10911.  Has  any  portion  of  the  duties  formerly  dis- 
charged by  it  been  continued  in  that  way  at  all? — Oh, 
yes,  Major  Murphy  is  keeping  it  up  on  the  river. 

10912.  Then  the  second  society  is,  at  least  to  some 
extent  a survival  of  the  efforts  of  the  Preservation 
Society? — Yes,  it  is  really  a continuation  of  the  original 


Chairman — continued. 

society  that  was  started  after  Major  Murphy  came  to 
Boyle.  Funds  went  down,  and  it  was  let  lapse.  On 
Lough  Gara  the  local  fishermen  then  started  it  again, 
but  for  Lough  Gara  only. 

10913.  Is  that  running  still?— That  is  not  running 
still,  we  stopped  that. 

10914.  That  came  down  too?— Well,  it  was  not  so 
much  for  the  want  of  funds,  but  gentlemen  who  used 
to  subscribe  largely  to  it  oeased  to  do  so ; they  could 
not  stand  the  thing  when,  after  subscribing,  they 
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Chairman — continued. 

would  see  a man  with  a net  coming  down  before  them 
and  taking  out  all  classes  of  fish. 

10915.  How  was  this  Preservation  Society  started, 
was  it  by  voluntary  contributions? — By  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

10916.  What  sort  of  people  were  they  who  contri- 
buted?— Well,  English  gentlemen  contributed  most. 

10917.  Gentlemen  who  came  over  to  fish? — Who  came 
over  to  fish. 

10918.  Are  they  coming  still? — Well,  they  arc  not 
coming,  and  I don’t  think  there  will  be  any  here  at 
all  next  summer. 

10919.  The  fishing  fell  off? — The  fishing  fell  off,  and 
when  they  were  fishing  they  always  saw  these  men 
netting  on  the  lake  before  them,  and  they  said  it  had 
to  be  stopped,  and  they  said  “ We  are  not  going  to 
subscribe  for  the  preservation  of  the  fish  if  this  goes  on.” 

10920.  And  when  did  they  begin  to  net? — They  were 
always  at  it.  They  were  at  it  for  years,  for  twenty 
years,  or  perhaps  more,  but  particularly  since  this  man 
Conry  got  a licence  to  net.  He  has  gone  indiscriminately 
all  over  the  place,  and  then  other  people  got  a net, 
and  I suppose  if  they  didn't  get  sale  of  their  fish 
themselves,  they  would  sell  it  to  Conry,  who  was 
legally  licensed  and  could  send  his  fish  anywhere. 

10921.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  wholesale 
netting? — That  was  the  beginning  of  the  wholesale 
netting  since  the  society  started. 

10922.  Now,  your  experience  has  been,  no  doubt, 
very  great  as  a member  of  this  society;  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make? — The  only  suggestion  would  bo  to 
stop  the  legal  netting,  and  pot  to  give  a net  licence 
on  Lough  Gara  at  all. 

Dr.  Malmffy. 

10923.  What  about  the  King-Harman  estate  net? — 
Oh , it  does  pot  do  us  any  harm  at  all  on  Lough  Gara , 
it  does  no  harm  at  all ; it  fishes  only  for  a certain  time 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

for  salmon,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  trout  fishing  at 
all,  neither  do  they  get  any  trout,  and  you  cannot 
get  trout  in  a legal  mesh  net;  small  trout  arc  legally 
caught  on  Lough  Gara  with  the  net,  and  they  sell 
them  at,  say,  five  to  the  pound. 

Chairman. 

1092-1.  Then  it  is  illegal,  although  licensed? — 
Although  licensed,  it  is  perfectly  illegal. 

10925.  If  there  were  representations  made  to  the 
Conservators,  they  could  take  steps  with  regard  to  that, 
could  they  not? — Of  course  they  could. 

10926.  They  license  only  a legal  mesh  ? — A legal  mesh 
will  not  take  a quarter  pound  trout,  but  I have  seen 
them  sell  five  to  the  pound. 

10927.  And  you  think  tilings  would  be  immensely 
improved  if  netting  was  dono  away  with? — If  there  was 
no  netting  whatever  allowed  on  Lough  Gara  you  would 
get  plenty  of  funds  to  get  up  a first-class  society  here. 
If  you  did  away  with  one  licence  I am  perfectly  sure 
we  could  get  plenty  of  funds  to  go  on  and  get  the 
society  up,  and  pay  for  bailiffs,  and  have  the  thing 
properly  looked  after. 

10928.  Has  this  netting  of  late  years  diminished  the 
number  of  trout  to  such  an  extent  as  to  turn  a good 
fishing  into  a bad  fishing? — Yes,  certainly.  I can  give 
you  some  statistics  of  the  fishing  for  the  iast  few  years. 
In  1905  there  were  sixteen  trout  to  one  rod  in  one  day. 
That  is  considered  good  fishing.  Well,  the  same  man 
could  not  get  five  trout  with  the  rod  the  last  time  he 
came  here. 

10929.  What  size  would  these  trout  run  to,  the  sixteen 
trout  you  have  mentioned? — They  would  average  21bs. 

10930.  Was  that  with  the  May  fly? — With  the  May 
fly.  And  then  we  had  a gentleman  here  a few  years 
ago,  and  I think  fourteen  was  his  best  day  with  the 
artificial  fly,  and  now  you  can’t  do  it  at  all.  Last 
year  I fished  Lough  Gara,  and  I did  not  see  a decent 
boat  load  of  fish. 


Mr.  Patrick  J.  Conry,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10931.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  at  Ross. 

10932.  How  far  is  that  from  this? — Six  miles. 

10933.  Have  you  property  on  the  river  or  adjoining 
the  river? — No,  I have  not. 

10934.  What  is  your  interest  in  the  river? — The 
consent  in  writing  of  the  riparian  owners. 

10935.  Where  ? — At  Lough  Gara,  in  thirteen  places. 

10936.  Is  that  all  round  Lough  Gara? — It  is  only 
part  of  it. 

10937.  And  are  all  those  places  that  you  have  por- 
tions of  the  land  that  adjoins  Lough  Gara? — Yes. 

10938.  Now,  you  fish  this  by  permission  of  the 
riparian  owners? — Yes,  and  by  immemorial  usage. 

10939.  YTou  fish  with  the  net  of  course? — I fish  with 
the  net  of  course.  I want  to  make  a statement. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  sworn  here 
about  illegal  netting  and  five  to  the  pound  at  all,  or 
anything  like  that  in  my  case.  There  is  no  poaching 
going  ou  in  my  line  there,  nor  in  my  place. 

10940.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  meshes  of  the 
net  took  small  fish?— The  meshes  of  the  net  are 
measured  every  season  and  examined  by  the  police, 
and  many  times  during  the  season  by  supposed  water 
bailiffs,  and  I defy  Mr.  Taylor  to  bring  a case  of 
illegal  net  fishing  against  me  m twenty  years. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

10941.  What  is  your  mesh? — Seven  inches.  Now,  i 
it  is  a thing  that  you  would  want  to  restore  the  fishinj 
at  Lough  Gara,  the  bod  of  the  lake  was  destroyec 
sixteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  society,  am 
they  would  want  to  be  stopped,  and  then  Lough  Gar: 
would  support  twenty  fishermen. 

10942.  How  was  it  destroyed?— With  barbed  win 
and  weighty  stones.  Lough  Gara  lias  been  fished  fron 
time  immemorial  with  small  mesh  nets,  but  whei 
they  began  to  regulate  the  district  and  make  it  illega 
ftslnng,  we  had  to  get  large  mesh  nets,  and  they  an 
?mce-  There  were  twelve  families  Uvini 
by  net  fishing  on  Lough  Gara  fifteen  years  ago,  an i 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued, 
they  destroyed  the  bed  of  the  lake  in  such  a form  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  fish. 

10943.  With  barbed  wire? — Wood  and  stones. 

10944.  They  staked  the  lake? — Yes,  they  destroyed 
the  twenty-seven  miles  of  the  shore. 

10945.  How  did  that  affect  the  rod  and  line  fishing? — 
It  did  not  affect  the  rod  and  line  fishing,  it  was  done 
to  propagate  the  rod  and  line  fishing,  and  to  deprive 
the  people  of  their  rights. 

10946.  Did  it  interfere  with  the  netting? — It  did 
away  with  all  the  nets  except  mine,  and  for  mine  itself 
they  destroyed  the  lake,  and  I had  to  go  to  an  expense 
of  £50  for  cleaning. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10947.  You  cleaned  tho  bottom? — I did  it  myself 
afterwards. 

Chairman. 

10948.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  interests  of  the 
rod  and  line  fishing  on  Lough  Gara  had  been  injured 
by  the  net  fishing? — That  is  not  true,  because  there  is 
a superabundance  of  trout  in  Lough  Gara. 

10949.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  rod  and  line  fishing 
on  Lough  Gara  has  been  interfered  with  and  destroyed 
by  the  net  fishing,  while  you  say  that  the  net  fishing 
of  Lough  Gara  has  been  injured  by  interference  with 
the  bottom? — Yes. 

10950.  Well,  that  would’  perhaps  diminish  the  number 
of  nets? — Oh,  yes. 

10951.  But  it  could  not  diminish  the  number  of 
trout? — No. 

10952.  And,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the 
netting  was  not  interfered  with  by  this  barbed  wire 
and  so  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake? — Indeed  it  was. 

10953.  Now,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  any 
suggestion  that  you  might  wish  to  make?— That  is  the 
only  suggestion  I have  to  make. 

10954.  That  the  bottom  should  be  cleaned? — Well, 
for  my  part,  I don’t  care  whether  it  is  or  not. 

10955.  You  say  you  paid  £50?— I didn’t  say  enough. 
I was  a year  idle  before  I had  it  cleaned.  I lost  £100. 
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Mu.  Patrick  J.  Coney — continued. 


[Boyle. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10956.  Is  that  net  fishing  worth  much  to  you? — 
Before  the  lake  was  destroyed  it  was  worth 
something  like  £100  a year,  but  it  isn  t worth  halt 
that  now. 

10957.  ‘Where  do  those  fish  spawn,  do  they  spawn  in 
the  little  rivers?— Oh,  yes,  there  are  any  amount  of  little 
rivers  round  Lough  Gara. 

10958.  Is  there  poaching  there? — Oh,  they  are  very 
well  protected. 

10959.  You  don’t  pay  anything  yourself  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lake? — No. 

10960.  You  make  only  a profit  out  of  it?— I make  a 
profit,  that’s  what  I pay  the  licence  for. 

10961.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  licence? — £3. 

10962.  And  you  used  to  make  £100?— Not  since  I 
got  the  licence  I never  made  it. 

10963.  You  say  the  rod  fishing  has  greatly  im- 
proved?—I am  certain  it  has. 

10964.  And  that  is  a great  benefit  to  all  your  neigh- 
bours round,  and  is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  people 
"enerally? — They  have  no  advantage  by  it.  They  don  t 
follow  the  fishing  at  all.  They  are  all  small  farmers. 

10965.  But  the  people  hire  boats  out?— No,  the  boats 
are  all  hired  in  Boyle,  or  convenient  to  it. 


Mr.  Green. 


10966.  Who  are  those  people  that  we  have  heard  of 
who  net  the  place  illegally?— I don’t  know  who  they 
are.  I have  not  seen  a poaching  net  or  a poached  fish 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 

Chairman. 


10967.  At  any  rate  you  have  said,  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Mahaffy,  that  the  rod  fishing  has  improved?— I am 
certain  it  has. 

10968.  And  it  is  not  a fact,  then,  that  people  have 
ceased  to  come? — Oh,  no. 

10969.  There  are  more  people  than  ever? — Well,  1 
don ’t  know  how  many  were  on  it  last  summer,  but  I 
did  not  see  a great  many. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10970.  You  think  that  the  lake  would  stand  any 
amount  of  netting?— Well,  I give  you  my  opinion.  I am 
positively  certain  that  there  is  plenty  of  provision  in 
it  for  twenty  fishermen,  with  ten  nets,  if  the  bed  of 
the  lake  was  restored. 

10971.  That  the  fish  would  not  diminish?— No.  It 
is  our  experience  that  they  did  not  diminish.  When 
there  were  eighteen  fishermen  upon  the  lake  I could 
get  more  fish  than  I could  get  now. 


i Coney,  examined. 


Chairman. 

10972.  Where  do  you  live? — Ross,  Co.  Sligo. 


10973.  Arc  you  a fisherman? — Yes,  and  I help  my 
brother. 

10974.  The  last  witness? — Yes. 

10975.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  your 
brother  has  told  us? — No,  I have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  my  brother  said,  only  as  to  what  Mr.  Taylor  said 
that  the  lake  was  poached  by  the  Coury  people.  In 
fact  that  is  not  true.  Any  poaching  that  is  carried  on 
on  the  waters  of  Lough  Gara  is  done  by  strangers 
coming  there.  And,  in  fact,  I didn’t  see  Mr.  Taylor, 
but  I am  informed  that  Mr.  Taylor  uses  an  otter  on 
going  out  there  to  fish,  and  that  is,  of  course,  wholly 
illegal,  and  had  I seen  Mr.  Taylor  doing  this  I would 
have  prosecuted  him.  I know  for  a fact  that  several 
of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  Fish  Preservation 
Society  in  Bovle  are  using  illegal  methods  when  they 
go  to  fish  the''  waters  of  Lough  Gara,  and  their  whole 
object  is  to  have  the  lake  handed  over  to  themselves 
to  use  it  indiscriminately  as  they  wish. 

• 10976.  Neither  Mr.  Taylor  nor  anybody  else  sug- 
gested that  either  you  or  your  brother  did  anything 
except  fish  with  licensed  nets,  and  they  expressed  their 
opinion,  as  they  were  entitled  to  do,  that  if  there  was 
no  netting  ou  Lough  Gara  there  would  be  better  fishing 
for  the  rod  and  line,  and  you,  on  the  contrary,  have  a 
licensed  net,  as  you  are  entitled  to  have,  and  I think, 
therefore,  that  unless  you  can  give  some  facts  that  will 
prove  your  assertion,  we  ought  not  to  listen  here  to 
vour  allegations  that  people  use  otters  or  other  illegal 
and  dishonourable  methods  for  fishing,  and  I won  t 
hear  any  more  of  them?— Well,  Mr.  Taylor  said  that 
he  saw  us  exposing  for  sale  fish  so  small  that  it  would 
take  five  of  them  to  make  a pound  weight- 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10977.  He  didn’t  say  you?— I beg  your  pardon,  I 
took  it  for  that. 

Chairman. 

10978.  You  were  mistaken.  If  you  have  anything 
to  say,  pertinent  to  the  subject  we  have  to  inquire 
into,  \ve  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  but  we  will  not 
permit  the  Commission  to  be  made  the  vehicle  ot 
vituperative  and  malicious  attack  upon  people  who  take 
the  trouble  to  come  hero  and  give  us  evidence.  Now 
you  know  exactly  where  you  are. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

10979.  You  think  also  that  netting  does  no  harm  to 
fish? — The  fish  have  multiplied  for  the  last  ten  years 
enormously  in  Lough  Gara. 

10980.  There  is  less  netting? — No  netting  except 

" 1*0981?  Have  the  fish  greatly  multiplied?— Yes. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

10982.  And  it  appears  that  the  less  netting  the  more 
fish?— Yes. 

10983.  But  we  heard  that  when  there  were  eighteen 
fishermen  with  ten  nets  there  were  more  fisli  than  now?— 
You  might  catch  the  same  in  number  but  not  in  weight, 
about  twelve  years  ago;  in  a draft  we  would  catch 
perhaps  two  or  three  trout  from  a pound  weight  each. 
Now  we  can  bring  in  sixteen  trout,  and  the  sizes  are 

10984.  I suppose  you  have  no  pike? — Yes,  a lot  of 
huge  pike. 

10985.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  trouble  to  catch 
them? — Yes.  . , ,. 

10986.  What  do  you  do  it  with,  is  it  with  lines?— 
Well,  when  we  are  fishing  for  trout,  if  we  come  across 
them  we  take  them  in.  , 

10987.  Did  you  ever  take  any  pains  to  get  rid  ot  the 
pike? — No.  . 

10988.  Did  you  over  fish  for  the  spawning  pike?— No. 

10989.  You  know  where  to  find  the  spawning  pike? 
Yes. 

10990.  You  will  get  them  in  reedy,  shallow  places?— 
We  never  fish  in  particular  for  pike,  but  when  we 
com©  across  them  in  our  other  fishing,  of  course  we 
take  them  in. 

10991.  I think  it  would  be  better  if  you  did  fish  for 
them  in  particular? — I know  that.  , 

10992.  You  might  attend  to  that,  and  it  might  do 
you  a great  deal  of  good? — Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

10993.  Do  you  catch  any  salmon?— Yes. 

10994.  How  many  would  you  catch  in  the  season? — 
Well,  I couldn’t  say  in  particular  that  I catch  any, 
but  sixteen  years  ago  I’ve  taken  numbers  of  large  and 
small  salmon,  but  we  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  find 
whether  they  are  salmon  or  white  trout. 

10995.  Are  you  referring  to  the  small  fish,  the  fish 
that  were  described  here  to-day? — No,  we  have  none  of 
them  in  Lough  Gara.  . „ _ , 

10996.  You  say  you  sometimes  catch  small  nsn 
which  may  be  salmon? — I mean  fish  3 to  4 lbs,  weight 
which  may  be  salmon. 

10997.  Or  they  may  be  white  trout? — Yes.  We  send 
the  pike  in  here.  . 

10998.  You  sell  the  pike  locally?— Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

10999.  Do  you  export  fish  from  Boyle  and  send  them 
to  the  Dublin  markets  or  how  do  you  get  rid  of  them? 
—Nothing  but  eels  are  sent  away.  We  send  the  eels 
to  the  London  markets. 

11000.  Do  you  catch  eels  in  your  net? — No,  but  there 
are  cel  weirs  on  Lough  Gara.  Some  time  ago  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  did  away  with  them,  because 
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Mr.  Green — continued.  Mr.  Calderwood. 

they  said  they  were  the  cause  of  the  floods,  and  they  11001.  So  that  you  don’t  catch  eels  now? — Not  with 
took  legal  proceedings  against  the  proprietor  of  the  fixed  engines,  but  with  hook  lines, 
eel  weirs,  and  made  him  remove  them.  11002.  Night  lines? — Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Andrew  McElroy,  examined. 


11003.  Where  do  you  liver* — Cloonloo. 

11004.  How  far  is  that  from  this  ? — Three  Irish 
miles. 

11005.  Have  you  property  adjoining  the  river? — 
'No,  not  adjoining  the  river,  but  some  distance  from  it. 

11006.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Always,  since  I was 
able. 

11007.  I hope  you  enjoy  it  still  t— I do,  indeed.  1 
hope  I always  will. 

11008.  Do  you  fish  with  rod  and  line? — With  rod 
and  line. 

11009.  For  trout  and  salmon? — For  trout,  but  I don’t 
fish  for  salmon. 

11010.  You  never  fished  for  salmon? — I did,  indeed, 
but  not  these  years. 

11011.  Now,  will  you  give  us  any  information  or 
suggestions  which  you  think  would  be  useful  to  us, 
and  you  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  already  been 
given? — I heard  the  evidence. 

11012.  Now,  will  you  give  us  any  information  that 
you  think  would  be  of  service  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  fishing,  anything  that  strikes  you? — I could  explain 
about  the  Boyle  river  and  Lough  Gara,  that  is  as  far 
as  I can  go.  I remember  that  for  many  years.  I 
suppose  I am  older  than  any  man  here  fishing 
the  river  and  lake.  Well,  about  Lough  Gara, 
I heard  the  evidence  here  to-day,  and  1 remem- 
ber the  first  net  that  ever  went  on  it  poaching  by  a 
man  who  came  up  from  Sligo.  That  is  fifty  or  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  and  it  got  from  one  net  to  another 
net  and  another  till  it  got  up  to  ten  nets,  and  I heard 
the  .evidence  here  from  Mr.  Conry,  who  was  one  of 
the  ken  at  the  time  poaching  it  also. 

11013.  You  must  not  bring  in  anything  about  that? 
— Well,  that  was  carried  on  till  Major  Murphy  took  up 
the  preservation  of  the  lake  and  took  an  interest  in  it, 
and  he  formed  a Committee,  and  we  went  on,  and 
there  was  a lot  in  it,  and  the  trout  fishing  was  mostly 
gone  altogether  at  the  time,  and  it  was  almost 
dead.  Well,  after  a few  years’  preservation  he 
appointed  bailiffs,  and  the  police  gave  good  aid,  and  the 
first  onslaught  and  the  first  seizure  that  was  made  was 
on  Mr.  Conry,  and  they  made  several  then  after  that, 
and  another  on  the  cross  lines;  so  poaching  went  down 
naturally,  and  Conry  took  out  a licence  for  one  side  of 
the  lake,  and  I think,  as  far  as  I can  remember,  he 
came  down  to  the  place  where  we  had  our  liberty  to 
fish,  where  I had  never  seen  him  fish:  and  then  after 
a few  years  the  trout  increased  to  a great  extent  along 
the  shores,  and  I could  see  an  improvement  in  the 
fishing.  Tlie  last  man  who  fished  with  me  had  very- 
good  fishing  during  the  1909  season. 

11014.  How  many  would  he  kill  in  a day? — Well, 
lie  killed  fifty  in  one  day.  He  made  a present  of  some 
of  them  to  me,  and  he  weighed  21  lbs.  of  trout  when 
he  came  into  Boyle,  trout  that  he  caught  with  the  rod. 

11015.  Was  that  with  the  May  fly  ? — With  the  May 
fly  and  occasionally  casting.  He  used  to  fish  both  ways. 

11016.  They  say  that  last  year  so  many  people  did 
not  come? — No,  none  whatever;  the  last  year  was  a 
very  bad  year. 

11017.  At  any  rate,  I suppose  it  is  your  opinion  that 
rod  and  line  fishing  could  be  encouraged? — It  should 
be  encouraged,  sir. 

11018.  And  the  strangers  that  you  have  here  come 
to  fish  with  the  rod  and  line? — Yes,  they  come  from 
London  and  from  several  places. 

11019.  There  arc  no  people  that  you  have  coming 
here  to  net? — Well,  I think  not. 

Mr.  Green. 

11020.  Do  you  say  that  you  remember  the  first  net  put 
on  Lough  Gara? — I do,  sir,  well,  It  is  now  fifty-five 
years  ago,  and  that  was  a man  named  McHugh. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

11021.  So  that  it  isn’t  a case  of  immemorial  usage? 
— No,  and  it  went  from  one  to  another  and  another, 
when  one  woidd  sec  another  working.  And  there  is 
another  that  I could  tell  you  about,  that  is  a great 
injury  to  the  lake.  They  set  out  lines  in  spring,  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  put  on  a whole 
lot  of  small  perch  as  bait,  and  they  arc  weeding  all 
the  big  fish  out  of  the  lake. 

11022.  That  is,  the  bigger  fish  would  eat  the  small 
fish? — The  perch  is  a great  baft  for  big  trout. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11023.  Why  is  the  fishing  getting  worse  within  the 
last  year  or  so,  if  Major  Murphy  preserves? — When 
these  gentlemen  see  this  going  on  before  them  they 
don’t  come  at  all  to  the  lake  to  fish. 

11024.  On  account  of  the  netting? — On  account  of 
the  netting. 

11025.  But  the  netting  has  not  increased  within  the 
last  year  or  two? — There  were  no  gentlemen  I saw 
coming. 

11026.  But  the  netting  hasn’t  increased  with  the  last 
two  or  three  years;  there  are  not  more  nets  now,  are 
there? — There  are.  They  are  poaching  on  it,  and  as 
soon  as  the  close  season  comes  in  I have  good  infor- 
mation that  is  the  very  time  they  poach  on  the  lake 
with  nets,  after  bringing  them  in.  I saw  them. 

Mr.  Green. 

11027.  Why  didn’t  you  put  the  police  on  them? — 
Well,  the  police  did  a good  deal  of  service  the  time 
the  bailiffs  were  put  on  here,  when  they  helped  the 
bailiffs  to  make  several  seizures  and  prosecutions,  too. 
There  is  one  part  of  the  lake  which  adjoins  Mr. 
Alexander’s  property,  and  there  is  a mountain  river 
coming  in  there,  and  it  is  close  to  Mullaghroe  Police 
Station.  That  is  a great  place  for  trout  to  spawn 
there,  and  it  is  a great  place  for  fishing  with  the  rod. 

Chairman. 

11028.  Is  there  poaching  there? — There  is  poaching 
there. 

11029.  And  the  trout  are  disturbed? — The  trout  are 
disturbed,  and  it  is  close  to  there  that  the  net  was 
used  since  the  close  season. 

Dr.  Mahaffy.  ■ 

11030.  The  police  are  close  by? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

11031.  At  Mullaghroe  Station? — Yes,  and  there  is 
another  place  on  The  MacDormott’s,  and  it  is  close 
to  the  Clogher  Station,  and  both  trout  and  salmon  go 
up  in  the  mountain  rivers. 

11032.  And  it  would  be  very  hard  to  protect  them 
there? — It  is  not  very  easy  to  protect  them  . 

Mr.  Green. 

11033.  When  these  gentlemen  are  fishing  on  the 
lake  and  making  a drift  down,  you  say  they  see  Mr. 
Conry ’s  net  in  front  of  them  and  they  get  frightened? 
— Yes,  of  course. 

11034.  Does  Mr.  Conry  fish  all  round  the  lake? — 
Every  side. 

11035.  Are  there  not  plenty  of  drifts  to  make  without 
coming  across  Conry 's  net  at  all? — It  is  according  to 
the  way  the  wind  would  blow.  They  will  go  where 
they  will  get  a drift  fishing  with  the  rod  by  dapping, 
and  the  trout  follow  the  fly,  and  when  the  net  is 
working  on  the  wind  there,  according  as  the  trout  go 
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Mr.  Oreen — continued. 

in  they  are  taken,  and  the  trout  are  diminishing. 
That  is  how  it  goes.  I am  looking  at  this  these  sixty 
years. 

11036.  Do  you  think  all  netting  ought  to  be 
stopped? — Certainly,  or  else  there  will  be  no  preser- 
vation, and  the  trout  or  salmon  won't  increase  much. 
I have  seen  that  close  to  Cloglier  Station,  when  gentle- 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

men  come  on  The  MacDermott’s  property,  and  the  late 
MacDermott  was  very  glad  to  give  permission  to  stop 
poaching  there. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11037.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  Lough  Key? 
— I don’t  know  Lough  Key  so  well. 


Mr.  Robert  Graham,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11038.  Where  do  you  live? — I live  at  Ardsallagh. 

11039.  How  far  from  this? — Two  miles. 

11040.  Have  you  property  adjoining  the  river? — I 
have,  sir. 

11041.  And  you  have  the  fishing  rights? — No,  sir, 
the  fishing  rights  belongs  to  the  King-Harman  property. 

11042.  You  are  one  of  the  tenants  of  the  King- 
Harman  property? — Yes. 

11043.  Are  you  a fisherman? — I am,  sir. 

11044.  How  "do  you  fish? — With  the  rod  and  line. 

11045.  You  fish  for  salmon? — No,  I have  six  boats 
for  hire.  I have  hiring. 

11046.  What  is  the  fishing  that  your  boats  go  to? — 
They  go  with  gentlemen  that  come  from  England  and 
Dublin  and  different  places  in  Ireland. 

11047.  Is  it  on  Lough  Gara? — On  Lough  Gara. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11048.  Not  Lough  Key? — Not  Lough  Key. 

Chairman. 

11049.  Now,  you  have  heard  the  evidence  given  here 
as  to  Lough  Gara? — I did,  sir. 

11050.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it? — Well,  only 
with  regard  to  Mr.  McElroy’s  evidence. 

11051.  Was  the  fishing  last  year  as  good  as  usual? — 
No,  sir. 

11052.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  dry  season? — 
The  dry  season  and  calm  water.  Unless  we  get  broken 
up  water,  it  is  no  matter  how  much  fish  there  are  in 
it. 

11053.  Possibly  these  six  are  not  all  boats  on  Lough 
Gara? — All  my  boats  are  employed  about  Corcoran’s 
Bay,  generally.  They  come  from  Inch  and  return,  and 
they  are  kept  there;  oven  they  pay  me  if  they  don’t 
come,  lest  they  would  lose  my  boats.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  year  before  last,  three  boats  got  160  fish  in 
thirteen  days,  with  an  average  weight  of  If  lbs.  Last 
year  I didn’t  do  so  well,  and  the  year  before  we  didn’t 
do  so  well,  and  they  are  beginning  to  increase  these 
nets  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  and  their  neighbours 
when  they  see  one  man  netting  are  thinking  of  it 
themselves.  When  Major  Murphy  started  the  preserva- 
tion of  it,  there  was  nothing  in  it  hardly.  I had  only 
one  boat  at  the  time,  and  gentlemen  began  coming 
time  after  time  and  they  would  see  these  nets  increas- 
ing. There  is  Colonel  Thompson,  in  India,  and  he 
writes  to  me  regularly,  and  I used  to  tell  him  where  he 
could  get  the  most  fish,  and  take  the  fish  and  weigh 
them. 

11054.  Are  there  other  people  who  keep  boats  as 
well  as  you? — There  are.  There  is  another  man  who 
has  six. 


Chairman — continued. 

11055.  How  many  men  in  each  boat? — Two  men 
generally  in  each  boat. 

11056.  Twenty -four  men  employed? — They  don’t  all 
be  constantly  employed;  there  are,  only  eighteen  in  the 
boats,  and  about  eighteen  net  fishing  on  the  lake. 

11057.  That  is  thirty-six  men? — Some  of  the  boats 
would  only  have  one,  sir. 

11058.  How  much  is  this  worth  to  you,  if  you  care 
to  answer? — I take  about  £20  a year.  I have  a family 
that  works  the  boats. 

11059.  How  many  months  does  this  fishing  last? — 
Witness. — With  the  May  fly? 

11060.  Yes? — Thirteen  or  fourteen  days. 

11061.  Have  you  anything  of  an  after  fly  on  this 
lake? — In  October. 

11062.  That  is  a second  fly? — No,  sir,  dotted  along 
the  lakes,  fishing  in  September,  and  very  little  fish 
we  get  with  the  dry  weather. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11063.  Is  there  very  much  trolling? — There  is,  sir. 

11064.  And  you  get  a good  deal  in  that  way  — Yes. 

Chairman. 

11065.  At  any  rate,  you  complain  that  the  netting 
interferes  with  you? — In  fact,  if  it  didn't  itself,  when 
gentlemen  come  and  see  it  there  before  them  they 
won't  fish  any  more,  and  they  put  it  down  for  poach- 
ing, whether  it  is  poaching  or  not.  I am  a water 
bailiff  there,  too,  and  I was  appointed  last  spring,  but 
I get  no  pay. 

Mr.  Green. 

11066.  Do  you  ever  come  across  any  of  these  nets 
yourself? — No,  sir,  not  since  I was  appointed,  only 
information  I got. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11067.  Do  they  commonly  appoint  bailiffs  without 
paying  them? — I asked  to  be  put  on. 

11068.  What  pay  do  they  commonly  give  to  bailiffs? 

— £12. 

11069.  And  they  are  supposed  to  give  all  their  time 
for  that? — The  1st  of  every  month  they  are  paid. 

Chairman. 

11070.  And  I suppose  these  are  local  men  that  do 
some  other  work  besides? — Yes,  and  I have  done  my 
best  to  stop  the  poaching. 


Mr.  George  Shera,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11071.  Is  there  anything  that  you  can  add  to  the 
evidence  that  you  have  heard  given  already? — There  is 
nothing  that  I can  add  to  the  evidence  I have  heard, 
except  that  these  gentlemen  are  concerned  when  they 
are  fishing  on  the  lake  and  see  a net. 

11072.  Have  you  a boat? — I fish  it  myself,  just  for 
amusement.  I often  go  with  gentlemen  just  to  spend 
the  time  and  nothing  more.  It  is  for  sport  I 
fish,  not  for  money,  and  the  effect  of  the  netting 
is  the  only  thing,  as  they  think  it  is  a neglected  lake 
when  they  see  the  netting,  and  it  has  turned  them 
agaipst  asking  to  come  near  the  lake  at  fill.  I have 


Chairman — continued. 

heard  gentlemen  all  talking  about  it,  although  it  is 
legal  netting  for  fish.  That  is  the  only  evidence  that 
I could  give. 

11073.  You  think  it  damps  their  desire  for  sport? — 
It  does,  certainly;  it  stops  the  sport. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11074.  I have  been  fishing  for  fifty  years,  and  I agree 
with  you,  that  if  I saw  netting  there  I would  not  come 
back  again? — That  is  the  only  thing  that  I can  say. 
I have  heard  the  gentlemen  talking  about  it, 
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Chairman. 

11075.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Boyle. 

11076.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes,  sir. 

11077.  Now,  you  have  heard  the  evidence  here,  and 
you  know  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  want  to  learn 
something  about.  Do  you  know  anything  about  pro- 
perties that  have  passed  here  from  landlord  to  tenant, 
of  any  change  that  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
riparian  ownership  passing  from  the  landlord  to  the 
tenant— do  you  know  anything  about  that  part  of  the 
question? — No,  I do  not,  sir. 

11078.  Now,  is  there  any  information  that  you  think 
would  be  of  use  to  us  with  regard  to  the  fishing,  either 
on  the  lake  or  the  river?— Well,  sir,  as  regards  Lough 
Gara,  I am  at  least  thirty  years  fishing  in  it  myself, 
and  the  fishing  has  gone  down  in  it.  It  isn't  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be  some  years  ago,  and  from  what  I do 
hear  from  people  here  I believe  that  if  this  netting 
was  put  down  wholesale,  the  fishing  would  be  far 
better  than  it  is.  I know  that  from  Lough  Key. 
Lough  Gara  has  been  netted,  aud  Major  Murphy  got 
up  a preservation  society  here  in  town,  and  were  it 
not  for  that,  from  my  knowledge  of  it,  I know  that 
there  wouldn't  be  a fish  at  all  in  it.  If  people  got 
their  scope  both  the  river  aud  the  lake  would  be 
destroyed  wholesale,  aud  I believe  from  my  fishing 
here  for  30  years,  and  being  acquainted  with  nearly 
all  the  gentlemen  coming  to  fish,  they  complain  of  the 
netting,  and  they  told  me  that  they  wouldn’t  come  any 
more.  They  said  it  was  a waste  of  money  and  time 
to  be  coming  over  to  fish  where  netting  is  going 
on,  and  the  fish  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  were  in 
the  past.  Ten  years  ago  you  could  get  twice  as  much 
fish  with  the  rod  as  you  would  now  get,  and  I remem- 
ber when  fishing  on  Lough  Gara,  thirty  years  ago,  on  a 
good  day,  if  there  was  a good  drift,  I could  see  the  trout 


Chairman — continued. 

rising  before  me  in  plenty,  and  I never  saw  a trout 
rising  before  me  last  summer. 

11079.  It  was  calm? — It  was. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11080.  You  would  see  them  rise  to  the  fly  .all  the 
same  if  they  were  there? — You  would,  and  even  in 
a calm  there  would  be  plenty  rising,  and  now  I would 
not  see  one  for  the  ten  I saw  ten  years  ago. 

Chairman. 

11081.  Then,  as  to  the  pike,  we  heard  that  there 
were  very  big  pike  in  Lough  Gara? — Well,  there  ai'e, 
sir. 

11082.  Did  you  ever  see  any  pike  they  were  getting 
there? — I did,  sir. 

11083.  Big  ones? — Yes,  15  or  16  lbs.  weight. 

11084.  Is  anything  done  to  try  and  catch  more? — 
When  they  go  out  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn 
trolling  with  minnow,  the  fishermen  who  want  to  earn 
money  by  fishing  don't  take  an  interest  in  pike  fishing. 
It  is  all  for  the  trout,  and  they  won’t  take  any  trouble 
in  killing  the  pike,  because  there  isn't  much  value 
upon  them. 

11085.  Still,  it  is  to  their  interest  that  there  should 
be  preservation  on  Lough  Gara  in  order  to  make  it  a 
valuable  rod  and  line  fishing,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  to  their  interest  to  try  and  get  rid  of  the  pike? — 
Yes. 

11086.  I mean  that  the  Preservation  Society  might 
destroy  the  spawning  pike  and  catch  the  large  ones? — 
Yes,  and  anyone  who  had  a troll,  if  they  meet  pike,  will 
kill  them  as  well  as  a trout,  but  they  won't  take  an 
interest  in  it  as  they  do  in  trout  fishing. 


Mr.  J.  Gervats  Skipton,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11087.  Where  do  you  live?— Athlonc. 

11088.  I believe  you  are  a Civil  Engineer?— I am. 

11089.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  Limerick  Board 
of  Conservators? — I am. 

11090.  Are  you  an  elected  or  an  ex-officio  Conser- 
vator?— Elected. 

11091.  And  what  is  the  district  that  now  returns 
you,  or  do  you  look  after  the  district  generally? — It 
is  the  district  from  Portumna,  the  nothern,  water  to 
the  very  top. 

11092.  From  Portumna  up? — From  Portumna  up. 

11093.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  how  many  Conser- 
vators are  there  for  that  district,  as,  I presume,  the 
Shannon  is  divided  into  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
con  ser  vation  ? — Two . 

11094.  Upper  and  lower?— Yes,  as  I understand. 

11095.  How  many  colleagues  have  you? — Two,  with 
myself. 

11096.  And  how  many  ex-officio  members  are  there, 
as  a rule? — Oh,  that  I could  not  say. 

11097.  How  many  take  any  interest  in  the  business 
or  attend? — I am  the  only  one  that  takes  any  interest 
in  the  upper  parts,  perhaps.  I have  only  known  one 
of  my  colleagues  to  attend,  I think  once,  and  the  other 
one  left  immediately  he  was  appointed. 

11098.  That  is  as  to  the  ex-officio  members?— Yes,  I 
don’t  think  the  ex-officio  members  take  any  interest. 

11099.  No  interest  whatever? — I think  not,  but  that 
information  you  can  obtain  better  at  Limerick. 

Mr.  Caldenvood. 

11100.  The  ex-officio  members  do  not  attend  your 
meetings? — Our  Sub-Board  is  supposed  to  meet  in 
Athlone,  but  we  don't  hold  any  meeting:  I go  down 
to  Limerick. 

Chairman. 

11101.  Will  you  just  proceed  to  tell  us  anything  that 
you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  we  should  know 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — Well, 
in  the  first  place,  I would  just  hand  in  a map  of  the 
district  that  I am  travelling  over  in  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  my  official  duty.  It  will  show  you  that  I 
do  cover  a great  deal  of  Ireland.  I may  say  that  I have 


Chairman — continued. 

in  the  district  I travel  over  seven  different  Boards  of 
Conservators,  with  portions  of  other  Boards. 

11102.  You  have  told  me  you  arc  a Civil  Engineer, 
have  you  any  other  position? — I am  Architect  of  the 
Representative  Church  Body,  and  that  takes  me  into 
every  parish  in  my  district,  and  my  district  covers 
eleven  counties.  That  district  I daily  travel,  and  I 
take  an  interest  in  all  the  streams  as  I drive  along, 
and  gather  all  the  information  I can  from  my  car- 
driver,  and  fish  whenever  I get  a chance,  but  I take 
more  interest  in  the  breeding  of  the  river,  as  it  were, 
than  in  the  actual  fishing.  It  gives  me  as  much 
pleasure  to  wander  along  a river  as  to  fish  it. 

11103.  Will  you  tell  us  the  result  of  your  experience, 
as  you  know  the  particulars  of  our  Inquiry  is  with 
reference  to  any  change  that  has  taken  place,  or  that 
may  possibly  take  place,  in  connection  with  fishing  as 
a result  of  the  passing  of  the  riparian  ownership  from 
landlord  to  tenant? — Oh,  yes. 

11104.  You  are  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

11105.  That  is  the  primary  object;  but,  at  the  same 
time  in  doing  that,  we  feel  anxious  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  other  points  connected  with  salmon  and 
trout  fishing? — Well,  I have  made  some  notes,  ns  I 
am  a very  busy  man,  so  I can  only  give  a statement 
in  the  form  of  a note  which  I have  prepared  following 
in  the  order  of  your  questions. 

11106.  Perhaps  you  would  proceed  with  your  memo- 
randum?— I will  just  read  it  as  it  is,  and  you  can  ask 
me  any  questions.  The  fisheries  referred  to  in  this 
Inquiry,  are,  I presume,  confined  to  those  set  out  in 
the  3rd  of  Edward  VII.,  Chapter  37,  Section  13,  under 
which  Act  a landlord  selling  his  estate  - to  the  Land 
Commissioners  or  to  his  tenants  may  convey  the  fishing 
rights  to  the  purchaser,  or  he  may  “ expressly  reserve  " 
them  to  himself,  but  in  the  absence  of  his  entering 
into  either  such  an  agreement,  those  fishing  rights  are, 
under  the  Act,  “ vested  in  the  Land  Commission,  and 
the  Land  Commission  may  deal  with  the  same,  subject 
to  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

A very  large  area  of  such  riparian  lands  has  already 
been  transferred  to  tenant  purchasers,  and  in  time  the 
vast  majority  of  the  remaining  lands  may  also  be 
transferred,  The  riparian  lands  may  be  divided  into 
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Chairman — continued . 

two  classes,  firstly  those  lying  in  or  about  the  lower 
reaches  of  a river,  and  upon  which  the  salmon  fishing 
is  in  consequence  more  or  less  valuable;  and  secondly, 
the  upper  waters,  where,  as  a rule,  the  salmon  fishing, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  is  of  but  little  value;  yet  it  is  to 
these  upper  waters  of  a river  that  the  majority  of 
salmon  resort  to  spawn.  These  are  the  birth-places 
and  nurseries  of  the  whole  salmon  industries  of  the 
country,  and,  as  such,  acquire  a value  calling  for 
serious  consideration.  Now,  “as  to  what  effects  the 
transfer  of  riparian  land  to  tenant  purchasers  has  on 
the  fisheries  and  how  the  tenants  are  using  the  newly- 
acquired  fishing  rights.”  In  what  was  called  Class  1, 
or  the  lower  reaches  of  the  water,  a river  might  be 
mentioned  where  the  fishing  rights  were,  upon  the  sale 
of  the  estate,  vested  in  the  tenant  purchasers.  This 
river  is  now  fished,  fair  and  foul,  by  the  riparian 
owners,  whilst  any  kind  of  an  introduction  and  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  stout  will  procure  a stranger  a 
day  upon  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11107.  What  is  that  river? — Witness. — Is  that  a fair 
question? 

11108.  I think  it  is? — Number  119  on  the  map.  You 
have  the  map.  As  to  Class  2,  or  the  upper  waters, 
with  little  exception  these  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses lying  derelict  all  over  the  country.  Anyone  may 
fish  them,  and  anyhow.  I am  speaking,  not  alone  of 
the  Limerick  district,  but  of  this  larger  district  that 
I told  you  I travel  over. 

Chairman. 

11109.  That  you  are  acquainted  with? — That  I am 
acquainted  with,  having  seven  different  Fishery  Boards, 
and  portion  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ballyshannon 
district. 

11109a.  Where  the  fishing  of  a river  ceases  to  be 
marketable,  and  everything  has  passed  that  could  be 
fished? — Practically,  that  is  what  I am  speak- 
ing of.  Your  next  question  is,  “ What  is  best  to  be 
done  to  preserve  and  develope  the  fisheries  under  these 
new  conditions?  ” I say,  give  the  new  riparian  owner 
a distinct  and  tangible  benefit  in  them  and  they  will 
not  be  difficult  to  preserve.  The  matter  of  development 
will  be  local  to  each  water;  but  in  common  to  most 
waters,  the  striking  growth  of  weeds  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  not  only  retarded 
development,  but  tended  towards  retrogression,  whilst 
there  is  an  indiscriminate  pollution  of  rivers  and 
streams  taking  place  all  over  the  country. 

11110.  Yes,  we  heard  of  that  in  connection  with  the 
woollen  mills  at  Athlone? — There  is  enough  of  it  there. 
Then  you  have  got  a lot  of  creameries  started  all  over 
the  country. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11111.  What  do  the  creameries  poison? — They 
pollute — they  do  not  poison — because  all  their  washing 
stuff  runs  into  these  small  streamlets. 

11112.  They  don’t  kill  the  fish? — I have  seen  it 
stated  that  they  do,  but  I have  nevdr  known  it. 

Chairman. 

11113.  They  sicken  them? — So  I understand. 

Mr.  Oreen. 

11114.  There  is  no  flax-water  running  into  them? — 
No.  Then  the  next  question  is,  “ What  arrangements 
can  be  suggested  with  a view  to  giving  tenant  pur- 
chasers an  interest  in  preserving  and  developing  the 
fisheries?  ” Well,  there  appear  to  be  several  ways  in 
which  this  might  be  done.  Under  3 Edward  VII.. 
Cap.  37,  Sec.  13,  the  Estates  Commissioners  might 
acquire  the  fishing  rights,  and  then  transfer  them  to 
the  Department  for  management.  This  might  more 
practically  apply  to  what  have  been  called  the  lower 
waters  where  not  expressly  reserved.  Under  62  and  63 
Vic.,  Cap.  50,  part  2,  Sections  19  and  30,  the  Depart- 
ment are  empowered  to  deal  with  not  only  these  last- 
named  waters,  but  also  with  those  vastly  larger  upper 
waters,  the  sites  of  the  great  spawning  beds,  often 
derelict  waters.  Now,  for  the  spawning  beds,  north, 
beyond  Lough  Allen,  we  have  no  bailiffs. 


Mr.  Oreen — continued. 

11115.  Do  you  know  that  salmon  go  into  Lough 
Allen? — So  I understand  from  the  police. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11116.  Does  anybody  fish  Lough  Allen? — Yes. 

11117.  What  do  they  fish  for? — They  fish  for  pike 
and  trout. 

11118.  I never  heard  of  it  being  a good  trout  lake. 
— Witness. — The  streams  and  rivers  in  which  many  of 
these  spawning  beds  are  situated  are,  or  have  been, 
excellent  trout  waters,  which,  if  preserved  and 
developed,  would  to-day  command  good  prices  as  trout 
waters.  There  is  an  old  saying,  “ Take  care  of  the 
pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 
Take  care  of  the  trout  and  the  salmon  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  Having  acquired  the  waters,  or  a right 
of  management  in  them,  more  especially  of  these  upper 
waters,  the  Department  might  have  a map  (6-iuch 
Ordnance)  prepared  showing  the  several  riparian  rights 
on  a river.  In  the  case  of  the  estates  already  pur- 
chased this  map  would  be  procurable  in  the  Estates 
Commissioners’  Office.  The  Department  might  then 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  several  owners  to 
preserve  the  water,  the  Department  undertaking  to 
advertise  the  fishing  to  let  by  the  season,  more  or  less 
in  the  same  way  as  is  now  done  by  Government-  with 
certain  cel  fisheries.  The  better  the  fishing  became 
through  preservation  by  the  owner  and  development 
by  the  Department  the  more  would  be  obtained  for  it 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  greater  interest  the  riparian 
owner  would  in  consequence  take  in  it,  for  the  Depart- 
ment would,  under  this  scheme,  pay  to  the  riparian 
owners  the  whole  or  part,  as  might  be  agreed,  of  the 
sums  obtained  as  rent,  and  in  proportion  to  each 
owner  as  the  length  of  his  frontage  upon  the  water  or 
otherwise  as  may  be  equitable. 

Mr.  Green. 

11119.  The  difficulty  presented  there  is  that  one 
frontage  might  be  a great  deal  more  valuable  than 
another,  and  that  you  might  get  more  rent  for  200 
yards  in  one  place  than  for  a mile  in  another  place? — 
Quite  true,  sir.  That  is  of  course  true  of  all  waters  : 
but,  as  I have  said,  “ or  otherwise  as  may  be  equit- 
able.” Similar  powers  to  those  now  exercised  by  the 
Land  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  division  in  turf 
bogs  might  be  exercised  by  the  Department  in  the 
distribution  of  money  received  as  rentals.  The  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  exercise  a certain  control  through 
an  Inspector,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  inspect  all 
such  waters  from  time  to  time,  inquire  as  to  how  the 
several  owners  were  protecting,  see  to  the  condition 
of  the  river  or  waters,  and  what,  if  any,  matters  were 
required  for  further  or  better  improvement  of  the 
fisheries.  Four,  or  even  three,  such  Inspectors  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  And  here  it 
might  be  stated  that  such  Inspectors  should  be  men 
of  standing  and  education,  men  of  integrity  and 
unimpeachable  uprightness,  possessed  of  a knowledge 
of  fish  life  and  its  requirements  in  inland  waters; 
lacking  which  qualifications,  any  scheme  under 
Inspectorship  must  prove  not  only  abortive  but  destruc- 
tive to  the  fisheries. 

Chairman. 

11120.  There  is  nothing  like  starting  with  a high 
ideal,  but  these  men  are  not  just  like  blackberries. 
At  the  same  time  I am  in  absolute  agreement  with  you, 
Mr.  Skipton?— Another  mode  of  treatment  might  bo 
by  lease  or  rental  to  an  individual  or  society  for  a 
term  of  years;  but,  save  for  well-established  lower 
waters,  this  course  would  be  ineffectual  and  demoralis- 
ing; for  the  upper  water  riparian  owner,  being  thus 
assured  of  his  rental  for  a certain  number  of  years, 
would  naturally  be  not  only  careless  but  heedless  of  its 
preservation  and  development.  Yet,  again,  a water 
taken  over  for  management  by  the  Department  might 
be  disposed  of  or  handed  over  to  a local  Fishery 
Society,  paying  a rental  to  the  Department,  such  Rental 
to  be  disposed  of  as  already  suggested.  Or  a water 
vested  in  the  Department  might  be  made  fishable  by- 
rod  and  lino  under  ticket  (annual,  monthly,  weekly  or 
daily)  procurable  at  the  adjacent  Police  Barrack  or 
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Chairman — continued. 

Post  Office,  or  if  neither  be  within  the  vicinity  then 
at  such  other  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Department.  The  payment  for  such  tickets  would 
vary  upon  different  waters  in  ratio  with  the  value  of 
the  fishery.  It  may  be  objected  that  any  such  scheme 
as  suggested  would  touch  adversely  the  local  trout  or 
salmon  fisher  not  being  a riparian  owner,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  inland  waters  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a public  right  of  fishery,  that  the  local  man 
aud  the  stranger,  alike  and  equally,  fish  solely  and 
simply  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  riparian 
owner  and  possesses  in  themselves  no  right  whatsoever. 
The  majority  of  local  fishermen  (not  poachers)  for  trout 
are  to-day,  it  is  suggested,  prepared  to  pay  a licensed 
duty.  This  licence  should  be  small,  half-a-crown  to 
five  shillings.  To  advance  that  such  licences  would  be 
a hardship  upon  the  poorer  fisher  is,  it  is  submitted, 
a fallacy;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  “ poorer  fisher- 
man” will  be  “out”  on  the  first  fresh  in  February 
or  March,  when  the  season  has  opened,  with  rod  and 
line  and  worm,  and  it  will  be  a bad  day  indeed  for 
him  if  he  does  not  make  the  price  of  his  licence ; for 
at  this  season  trout  fetch  from  Is.  fid.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb. 
One  single  Sunday’s  fishing  after  Mass  may  more  than 
pay  his  licence  duty.  Further,  paying  this  licence 
will  give  him  a sense  of  proprietorship,  and  he  will 
consequently  resent  the  theft  by  the  poacher  of  the 
fish  which  mean  money  or  a livelihood  to  him.  Pending 
the  imposition  of  an  universal  licence  duty  upon  trout 
rods  throughout  Ireland,  a charge  by  ticket,  as  I have 
already  suggested,  might  be  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment upon  such  waters  as  they  undertake  the  control 
of. 

t 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11121.  It  strikes  me,  up  to  that  part  of  your  paper 
that,  you  suggest  a variety  of  methods  which,  as  I 
take  it,  might  be  applicable  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  the  several  rivers? — That  is  what  I am 
goiug  to  read.  It  will  be  evident  that  no  one  single 
mode  of  treatment  would  be  universally  applicable  over 
all  these  fisheries,,  but  that  one  scheme  would  be 
suitable  to  one  water,  another  scheme  to  another 
water.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector 
would  depend  which  scheme  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Department  upon  each  water,  and  upon  his  initial 
judgment  and  later  care  would  greatly  depend  the 
ultimate  success  or  failure  in  each  instance.  It  is 
with  very  considerable  diffidence  that  I have  ventured 
to  suggest  these  schemes,  nor  would  I have  done  so 
save  for  the  note  issued  by  the  Committee  requesting 
such  suggestions.  There  are  mauy  points  of  detail 
involved  under  each  suggested  scheme,  but  in  none  can 
I see  any  actual  insuperable  difficulty.  The  next 
question  is,  “ What  part  the  Board  of  Conservators 
would  take  in  this  preservation  and  development,  and 
how  far  their  resources  are  adequate  for  the  purpose.” 
To  that  I say  that  the  part  a Board  of  Conservators 
would  take  in  any  scheme  accepted  by  the  Department 
wou'd  entirely  depend  upon  the  scheme  adopted,  and 
would  be  a matter  of  negotiation  and  arrangement  with 
the  several  Boards.  The  Department  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  fourteen  Boards  of  Conservators.  With  these 
Boards  negotiations  should  be  a simple  matter,  whilst 
with  the  eleven  other  Boards  arrangements  ought  not 
to  be  difficult.  The  several  Boards  would  doubtless 
welcome  any  scheme  by  which  the  spawning  beds  were 
better  protected.  Then  the  next  question  is,  “ How- 
far  the  resources  of  the  existing  Boards  are  adequate 
for  the  purpose  ” of  assisting  the  Department  in  any 
new  scheme.  I say  the  Limerick  Board  (of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a member)  has  under  its  pro- 
tection the  largest  area,  and  administers  the  largest 
expenditure,  of  all  Boards  in  Ireland,  yet  this  Board 
is  in  a semi-annual  state  of  bankruptcy.  The  Clerks 
of  the  several  Boards  of  Conservators  throughout 
Ireland  are  the  only  men  who  can  supply  reliable 
information  upon  this  particular  point.  Under  the 
schemes  suggested  in  this  it  is  designed  aud  purposed 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

that  the  cost  of  preserving  and  development  would, 
during  the  initial  stages,  be  met  to  a certain  extent  by- 
rentals  received,  and  w'holly  so  later  on  upon  their  full 
development.  The  management  of  an  unpromising  or 
permanently  worthless  w'ater  need  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  Department  acting  under  either  of  the  two  Acts 
cited.  Then  the  next  question  is,  “ How  poaching 
might  be  more  effectively  prevented.”  Here  is  a little 
high  treason. 

Mr.  Green. 

11122.  Let  us  hear  the  high  treason  by  all  means? — 
May  I say  it  with  all  loyalty  and  respect,  that  the 
greatest  incentive  and  encouragement  to  poaching  in 
Ireland  to-day  is  the  course  and  action  adopted  and 
pursued  by  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Out 
of  every  hundred  cases  of  poaching,  perhaps  not  ten  per- 
cent. are  detected  and  brought  to  trial,  and  out  of  these 
ten  per  cent,  in  how  many  cases  are  convictions, 
with  much  difficulty  and  what  is  really  useless  expense 
obtained,  in  how  many  then  are  the  fines  imposed 
“reduced  by  His  Excellency  from  £i  to  ill.”  The 
man  has  probably  made  away  with  fish  which  will  be 
sold  for  not  only  M and  costs,  but  more.  This  is  what 
is  taking  place  over  the  larger  part  of  Ireland  to-day. 
It  makes  fools  of  the  magistrates  and  brings  the  law 
into  contempt.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  new 
riparian  owner  can,  or  would,  take  any  interest  in  his 
“newly-acquired  rights”  while  they  were  treated 
in  this  wise?  Now  he  is  prepared  in  many  instances 
to  accept  any  assistance  given  him,  to  give  his  fishing 
over  for  a more  or  less  small  consideration  for  develop- 
ment, but  when  the  poacher  steps  in  and  takes  his 
fish  and  the  Government  looks  on  and  gives  him  little 
or  no  redress,  then  what  he  will  think  naturally  is,  that 
he  may  as  well  have  the  fish  for  himself;  he  will  be 
quick  to  learn  that  he  has  a “ right,”  a right  to  demand 
a licence  for  a net  and  that  it  cannot  be  refused  him, 
(see  LI  and  12  Vic.,  Chapter  32,  Section  31.) 
and  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  he  will  sweep 
that  river  clean.  And  that  will  be  infinitely  more 
universal  upon  the  tributaries  than  upon  the  lower 
waters;  yet  it  is  from  the  tributaries,  where  the 
spawning  beds  lie,  that  the  life-blood  of  the  whole 
salmon  industry  of  the  country  issues.  Secondly,  it  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  upon  waters  of  which  the 
police  take  notice  even  once  in  a while,  there  is  not 
the  same  systematic  and  wanton  poaching  as  upon 
waters  wholly  under  the  care  of  a local  bailiff  or 
entirely  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds  to  supply  a bailiff 
to  protect  them.  By  the  7th  aud  8th  of  Victoria,  Cap. 
108,  Sections  1 aud  2,  the  Constabulary  are  given 
powers,  privileges,  and  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fisheries  Acts. 
This  Act  dates  from  the  5th  of  September,  1844;  and 
yet  again  in  1891  was  passed  another  Act  conferring 
further  powers  upon  the  Constabulary,  the  54th  and 
55th  of  Victoria,  Chap.  20,  Sections  5 aud  6.  There 
may  have  been  a certain  objection  in  the  times  gone 
by  to  permitting  the  Constabulary  to  actively  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them,  but  without  their 
doing  so  now,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  scheme 
“ to  preserve  aud  develope  ” the  fisheries  under  the 
new  conditions  can  succeed.  I have  endeavoured  to 
limit  myself  in  this  evidence  to  reply  as  directly  as 
possible  to  the  queries  put  by  the  Committee. 

Chairman. 

11123.  Well,  I am  sure  that  I express  what  is  the 
feeling  of  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  when 
I say  that  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  in  preparing  that  very  valuable 
paper? — Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  add  that  I 
consider  that  the  trout  fishery  is  of  very  great  value 
and  importance. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

We  had  that  from  many  people. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING-. 

FRIDAY,  24th  NOVEMBER,  1911 
At  11.45  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  F oxford. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Harkel,  ii.c.b.,  k.c.v.o. 
The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  | Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e. 


(Chairman). 


Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Chairman. 

I suppose  you  understand  the  object  with  which  we 
have  come  here.  It  is  primarily  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  tenant  farmers  who  have  purchased  their  lands 
and  who  have  acquired  fishing  rights  with  the  land  they 
have  purchased;  but  in  making  this  inquiry  we  also 
desire  to  receive  evidence  with  regard  to  the  hshing 
and  the  rivers  generally,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
fish,  how  it  is  carried  out,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
carrying  out  of  the  preservation  is  successful;  and  we 


Chairman — continued. 

also  desire  to  receive  any  suggestions  as  regards  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
fishing,  and  of  course  to  reflect  that  increase  upon  the 
value  to  the  tenants  who  have  acquired  the  fishing 
rights  by  the  transfer  of  the  lands.  Now,  that  is  the 
object  of  our  inquiry  here.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear, 
of  course,  evidence  from  all  quarters,  but  we  have  a 
list  of  witnesses  here,  and  I will  call  them  in  the  order 
of  the  list,  and  the  first  is  Lord  Clanmorris. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clanmorris,  D.L.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11124.  With  what  district  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators is  your  property  identified,  Lord  Clanmorris? — 
With  the  town  of  Foxford. 

11125.  The  town  of  Foxford? — Yes,  it  is  below  the 
town. 

11126.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself? — 1 am. 

11127.  And  ” therefore  interested  in  fishing? — Very 

m 11128°  What  river  runs  through  your  property,  and 
have  you  lakes  on  your  property  ? — I have  two  lakes, 
Lough  Conn  and  Lough  Cullin,  and  I own  the  lands 
adjoining  from  where  Lough  Cullin  flows  into  the 
Moy  to  the  railway  bridge  you  came  over  a few 
minutes  ago,  and  I own  from  there  down  to  Mr. 
Rutland’s  property  below  the  town.  I have  five  miles 
of  both  sides  of  the  river. 

11129.  Have  you  any  other  portions  of  the  river, 
where  you  have  only  one  side? — I mean  on  both  sides 
I have  five  miles,  say,  three  and  a half  on  one  side 
and  two  on  the  other.  For  a distance,  I say,  of  three 
English  miles,  I have  both  sides. 

11130.  That  is  of  the  river?— Yes,  five  miles 
altogether. 

11131.  Now,  as  to  the  lakes?— Oh,  well  I own  a very 
large  portion  of  the  lakes.  I own  from  Knockmaline 
on  Lough  Conn  down  to  Pontoon  Bridge,  and 
from  Pontoon  Bridge  down  to  the  railway  bridge,  and 
straight  on  from  the  railway  bridge  down  to  Mr.  Rut- 
land's, and  on  the  other  side,  which  I bought  from 
Lord  Lucan  last  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  I own  from  the 
O'Reilly  property  to  where  I adjoin  the  Taylor  property 
on  the  other  side  of  both  lakes. 

11132.  You  are  a Conservator  for  this  district,  1 pre- 
sume?— Yes,  I am  a Conservator. 

11133.  As  regards  the  particular  circumstances  of 
that  Board  at  present,  I suppose  the  Clerk  will  be 
examined? — Yes,  he  is  here. 

11134.  So  that  I need  not  go  into  that  with  you?— 
No. 

11135.  Now,  have  you  sold  any  portion  of  your  pro- 
perty about  here? — I have  offered  it,  but  I have  had 
no  offer  in  return.  .. 

11136.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  property  adjoining 
yours  on  the  river  which  has  been  sold  to  tenants? 
None.  . ,, 

11137.  Therefore,  so  far  as  your  section  of  the  river 
and  the  lakes  is  concerned,  this  question  of  the  passing 
of  'land  does  not  come  in? — No,  it  does  not  concern 
me  at  all.  . , 

11188.  It  does  not  concern  you  at  all? — No,  neither 
on  the  lakes  nor  the  river;  I have  sold  nothing. 


Chairman — continued. 

11139.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  neighbours  %vho  have  sold? — No,  nor  can  I tell  you 
what  the  effect  would  be. 

11140.  Then  you  would,  perhaps,  give  us  some 
information  or  some  suggestions  as  regards  the  con- 
dition of  preservation  here,  and  the  position  of  the 
Conservators,  and  any  suggestion  as  to  how  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  if  it  is  not  perfect,  could  be 
mended  ?— Well,  of  course,  naturally,  in  all  these 
cases  money  is  the  great  object. 

11141.  Tliiat  is  so,  you  can  do  nothing  without 
money? — It  is  money,  and  nothing  else.  We  can  do 
nothing  without  money  at  present,  and  we  are  prac- 
tically bankrupt.  We  have  had  to  economise  to  a cer- 
tain extent  in  the  last  few  years.  I have  been 
specially  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  water 
of  both  myself  and  other  people,  and  I have  noticed 
that  we  had  to  reduce  the  staff  of  bailiffs  the 
year  before  last  very  materially.  We  could  not 
afford  to  pay  them,  and  this  year  we  had  to  reduce 
them  again,  and  men  we  used  to  give  £6  to  we  only- 
give  £5  now,  and  men  we  paid  £5  we  only  give  £4 
now. 

11142.  Is  the  river  divided  into  reaches  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  employment  of  bailiffs?— Yes,  certainly. 

11143.  What  would  be  the  length  of  the  reach  m 
which  your  portion  of  the  river  is  included? — I must 
refer  to  Mr.  Shannon.  I employ  myself  three  bailiffs 
privately. 

11144.  What  I wanted  to  get  at,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Committee,  is  just  exactly  the  extent 
to  which  bailiffs  are  employed  by  the  Board?— Mr. 
Shannon  will  give  that  in  his  evidence,  but  I myself 
exonerate  the  Conservators  from  protection  of  my 
portion.  I employ  tlireo  special  bailiffs  of  my  own 
there  with  that  view,  and  pay  for  my  part. 

11145.  Then  as  regards  your  property  on  the  lakes, 
is  there  free  fishing  on  those  lakes?-With  my  per- 
mission there  is.  I am  the  owner  of  both  sides  of 
those  lakes  on  the  portion  that  I have  told  you  of, 
beyond  the  Pontoon  Bridge,  right  and  left,  and  below 
the  Pontoon  Bridge  Hotel,  right  and  left. 

11146.  Now,  how  many  elected  Conservators  are 
there?— About  twelve. 

11147.  And  do  they  all  take  an  interest  in  the 
preservation?— Yes,  they  are  very  regular  attendants 
at  the  meetings. 


11148.  How  many  e.r-< 


Conservators 


there? — Well,  there ‘is  myself,  one;  Mr.  Pery  Knox- 
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Cha  irman — continued . 


Gore,  two,  and  Mr.  Garvey,  I think,  three.  There 
are  12  ex-officio  members,  and  I am  an  elected  one 
as  well  as  being  ex-officio.  They  elected  me  as 
a compliment  before  I took  out  my  right. 

11149.  And  from  what  source  is  the  income  of  the 
Conservators  derived? — From  the  licences  for  the 
netting  and  the  angling.  Now,  for  instance,  the 
charge  for  a rod  is  £1  a year,  and  you  have  a licence 
also  for  nets,  and  that  goes  to  the  Conservators,  and 
also  the  drift-net  fishing.  That  all  goes  to  the  Con- 
servators for  providing  the  protection. 

11150.  And  the  drift  nets,  of  course,  in  the 
estuary? — Yes. 

11151.  In  the  tidal  waters? — Yes. 

11152.  Is  there  any  netting  in  the  waters  that  are 
not  tidal? — Yes,  there  is  a net  at  Toomagee,  and  Mr. 
Verschoyle’s  net.  Mr.  Verschoyle  nets  and  Mr. 
Petrie  nets,  and  other  men.  Mr.  Petrie  has  Cool- 
cronan  from  Mrs.  Pery  Knox-Gore,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
works  it.  There  are  two  others  with  nets  on  the 
river.  Mr.  Garvey  has  taken  off  the  Clongee  nets, 
and  I have  taken  off  the  nets  here.  I have  put  off 
the  nets  to  preserve  the  river,  and  then  Clongee 
comes,  and  then  comes  Mr.  Verschoyle,  but  in  that 
case  the  nets  are  on. 

11153. ^Then  there  was  a number  of  nets  on  this 


11154.  And  they  have  been  taken  off  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  value  of  the  river  as  an 
angling  river? — For  rod-fishing. 

11155.  As  a river  for  angling? — Yes. 

11156.  Are  the  lakes  netted? — Well,  illegitimately 
they  are. 

11157.  That  is,  they  are  poached? — Yes. 

11158.  To  any  great  extent? — No,  and  it  is  only 
hearsay.  I know  it  is;  I don’t  know  from  practical 
experience,  but  I know  the  mouth  of  the  Deel  has 
been  netted  every  year;  and  these  are  the  principal 
spawning  rivers  that  all  the  fish  must  come  up. 
They  must  come  up  through  the  tributaries,  through 
the  shallows,  and  in  a dry  summer  salmon  simply  lie 
there  in  hundreds. 

11159.  And,  of  course,  it  is  a mere  question  of 
expense,  of  the  payment  and  employment  of  men  to 
protect  them?— They  only  have  one  man,  as  well  as 
I can  make  out. 

11160.  What  is  the  total  number  of  nets  that  are 
still  on  the  river,  as  you  mention  that  some  of  them 
have  been  taken  off? — Yes,  they  rent  them  from  the 
riparian  owners  for  that  purpose.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  the  same  expense  in  each  case,  because,  for 
instance,  some  people  pay  more  than  others  for  their 
right  of  fishing.  For  instance,  I paid  Lord  Arran 
and  Mr.  Rutland.  I paid  Mr.  Rutland  £30  a year, 
and  his  rates  and  taxes  came  to  about  £6  all  told, 
and  I did  that  to  take  off  his  nets.  I paid  Lord  Arran 
£30  a year  and  his  rates  and  taxes  to  take  off  his 
nets. 


11161.  Is  the  whole  of  the  river  valued? — Not  that 
I know  of. 

11162.  Not  valued  by  the  Valuation  Office? — I 
should  think  it  was,  but  I don’t  know.  My  agent 
will  know.  I don’t  know  what  my  portion  is  valued 
at  really. 

11163.  And  therefore  you  don’t  know  what  is  the 
tax  on  it? — No.  I have  not  got  the  rental  book. 

11164.  Rut  your  agent  is  here,  apd  he  will  give  us 
the  information?— Oh,  no,  Mr.  R.uttledge  is  not  here. 
Mr.  Shannon  will  know.  He  is  our  manager,  and 
secretary,  and  treasurer. 

11165.  Now  has  this  taking  of  nets  off  the  river 
been  attended  with  very  good  results  as  regards  the 
increased  value  of  the  angling? — Absolutely  nil.  It 
has  been  worse  every  year  since  I took  off  those  nets' 
I am  sorry  to  have  to  say  so.  I did  it  philanthropi- 
. V"  I am  sorry  to  say  they  have  had  less  salmon 
since  I took  off  the  nets. 

11166.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  deterioration 
which  appears  unaccountable? — I agree  with  you. 
As  far  as  angling  is  concerned,  the  salmon  lie  all 
night  m a deep  pool  which  is  good  for  netting,  and 
they  come  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rocks  where  we 
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angle,  and  where  the  salmon  lie  in  the  day  time,  but 
that  is  changed,  and  I really  had  more  salmon  when 
it  was  netted. 

11167.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  disturbed  out  of 
the  pools? — They  all  came  up  out  of  the  pools  and 
went  into  the  rocks.  Dr.  Allman  and  I got  23  there 
one  day,  three  years  ago,  and  ever  since  I have  got 
less  and  less  salmon.  I had  only  about  98  salmon 
this  year,  and  I had  140  last  year,  and  180  the  year 
before. 

11168.  Then  it  is  not  that  the  quantity  of  salmon  is 
reduced,  but  that  they  don’t  come  to  where  they 
are  fishable? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

11169.  It  is  fly  fishing? — Yes,  fly  fishing,  angling. 
Chairman. 

11170.  At  any  rate,  this  is  disappointing.  Have 
you  thought  of  anything  that  would  mend  that  in 
any  way?- -Well,  I have  thought  of  something.  It  is 
rather  a strong  line  to  take,  that  is  to  allow  the  nets 
to  go  on  again  on  these  two  portions  where  I took 
them  off,  so  as  to  push  the  fish  into  the  rocks  where 
they  always  lay  in  the  day  time. 

11171.  How  is  the  angling  carried  on,  on  your 
lakes — from  boats,  of  course? — Oh,  yes,  from  boats. 
I know  I have  the  rights,  because  I have  it  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  I have  thirty  copies  of  his  judgment. 

11172.  As  regards  the  spawning  fish  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  spawning  fish,  do  you  think  they  are 
poached  now  more  than  formerly?— Oh,  just  as  bad, 
if  not  worse.  I know  dispensary  doctors  and  those 
who  go  into  people’s  houses  see  barrels  of  fish  there, 
spawned  fish,  salted  for  the  winter. 

11173.  Is  tlie  river  in  which  they  spawn  the 
Gweestion? — Oh,  the  Deel. 

11174.  They  spawn  there? — Tremendously. 

11175.  Is  that  a trout  river? — Yes. 

11176.  And  can  that  river,  as  a trout  river,  be 
developed  in  any  way? — As  a trout  river,  certainly, 
if  protected. 

11177.  It  is  free  fishing  now,  1 presume? — Cer- 
tainly, I suppose  so,  for  the  landlords  don’t  use  their 
rods.  I have  never  used  mine.  I don’t  mind  the 
people  fishing  there;  I have  a lot  of  water. 

11178.  The  tenants  could  prevent  people  fishing? — 
Oh,  they  could. 

1-1179.  But  they  don’t,  I presume? — They  have  no 
interest  in  it. 

11180.  But  an  interest  could  be  created? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

11181.  Have  you  any  idea  in  your  mind,  or  any 
suggestion,  as  to  how  such  an  interest  could  be  created 
in  the  tenants? — Well,  I would  give  each  of  the 
tenants,  who  own  any  portion  of  the  river,  a fee  for 
protecting  it  and  looking  after  it,  not  as  bailiffs, 
bat.  just  for  their  own  interest,  and  let  them  have 
their  own  rod  on  it,  of  course,  and  keep  off  anybody 
else  who  didn’t  help  to  protect  it. 

11182.  Would  that  fee  be  paid  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Conservators? — Yes. 

11183.  That  is,  in  fact,  to  enlist  their  assistance, 
but  not  as  bailiffs? — Yes,  as  simply  owners.  They 
would  have  a licence  for  salmon  and  they  have  no 
licence  for  trout.  They  would  say  : “ Well,  this  is 
my  water,  and  I will  not  allow  you  to  fish  here.” 
11184.  And  then  you  think  that  something  might 
be  done  in  that  way? — Yes;  I think  if  you  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  small  owners  to  protect  the  river, 
you  will  get  it  well  protected.  They  will  protect  it 
for  tlieir  own  benefit,  for  an  odd  fish  for  themselves, 
and  they  will  protect  it  the  more  if  they  get  some- 
thing for  protecting  it.  It  all  means  £ s.  d. 

11185.  Now,  the  crucial  question  is,  how  you  would 
propose  to  raise  the  funds? — I will  tell  you,  a grant 
from  the  Agricultural  Department.  I got  a grant 
three  years  ago,  and  gave  £100  myself  towards  it. 

I said  if  they  would  give  £250  that  I would  subscribe 
voluntarily  £100,  and  I paid  my  £100  to  Mr.  Gill. 

11186.  I know  that  they  do  at  present  contribute 
a certain  proportion? — I don’t  know  that  they  are 
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contributing  anything  this  year  or  last  year  here  to 
the  Moy. 

11187.  I was  rather  thinking,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  contribution  of  public  funds  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  whether  there  was  any  way  in 
which  funds  might  be  raised  by  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  licences,  or,  perhaps,  a more  rigorous  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  by  the  Conservators,  whether  the 
funds  might  be  increased  or  enlarged  in  that  way? — 
Well,  as  far  as  an  increase  in  the  licences  goes,  I 
don’t  mind  that  in  the  least.  I don’t  think  anybody 
would  mind  that,  so  far  as  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  licence  for  fishing  purposes,  but  I don’t  know  as 
to  the  other  part.  I think  the  Conservators  have 
done  their  very  best  to  get  every  penny  they  could, 
but  of  course  if  more  people  come  here  to  fish  with 
rod,  that  will  be  so  much  more  to  the  exchequer  of 
the  Conservators.  And  also,  I think  the  licence  for 
nets  might  be  increased  a little  more,  and  if  the 
people  who  own  nets  thought  it  was  worth  while  to 
give  a little  more,  of  course,  they  would  help  the 
Conservators,  but  of  course  there  is  no  forcing  about 
it ; it  is  simply  voluntary. 

11188.  We  will  hear  from  another  witness  what  is 
the  revenue  from  the  licences,  and  that  will  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  rod-fishers,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  nets? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11189.  Was  there  never  netting  on  Lough  Conn? — 
Not  that  I know  of. 

11190.  You  never  heard  of  it? — I never  heard  of  it. 

11191.  Isn’t  it  very  difficult  to  preserve  on  a lake  if 
people  start  from  a different  part  of  it? — I don’t  pre- 
serve for  salmon  there,  except  one  pool,  which  is 
retained  for  my  own  rod;  but  I don’t  even  retain 
that,  because  I allow  everyone  free  licence  to  fish  in 
it.  The  trout  fishing  I let  them  have. 

11192.  Now  has  not  the  trout  fishing  been  pre- 
served?—It  was  originally,  but  it  fell  through  years 
ago. 

11193.  And  I believe  it  was  not  a great  success ? — 
I think  it  was  fairly,  but  it  fell  off  and  then  it 
lapsed  for  several  years,  and  we  started  again  with  a 
fresh  association. 

11194.  To  make  that  a popular  place  to  fish  in  for 
strangers  coming  over  here? — But  there  are  people 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

who  would  fish  away  and  take  all  the  fish  and  never 
say  thank  you  for  fishing  there. 

11195.  It  would  be  necessary  to  put  some  tax  on 
them? — We  have  no  power. 

11196.  That  affords  fishing  for  a great  many 
people? — Plenty. 

11197.  A great  many  people  could  go  there  for 
trout? — Yes. 

11198.  How  many  rods  could  you  put  on,  suppos- 
ing you  meant  to  let  it? — I should  think  six  rods. 
There  would  be  ample  for  six  rods;  more  if  you  like. 

11199.  Have  you  had  six  rods  on  it?— I think  five. 
Yes,  I have  had  six,  with  myself,  occasionally. 

11200.  Had  you  good  sport?— Yes,  very  good  sport. 
For  the  last  three  years  it  has  fallen  off. 

11201.  On  the  river  have  you  good  fishing? — Yes, 
we  have  plenty  of  water.  Wnen  they  cannot  fish  at 
Cloongee  and  Coolcronan,  on  each  side  of  me,  I have 
plenty  of  water. 

11202.  You  say  that  some  fish  are  lying  in  a pool 
in  the  night  and  lying  up  among  the  rocks  in  the 
day? — Yes,  there  are  many  deep  pools,  and  then  there 
is  one  celebrated  pool  called  Gortin.  It  is  a cele- 
brated pool,  a long  pool,  I suppose  it  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  .a  mile  long,  and  above  that  there  are  deep 
pools  again,  and  the  fish  drop  back  into  them  or 
come  up  into  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  lie  there 
at  night,  and  come  up  in  the  day-time.  I see  them 
jumping,  but  you  could  not  get  one  to  rise  in  the 
pools.  Every  summer  that  happens. 

11203.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  fishing 
has  been  badf — I only  attribute  it  to  the  fishing  nets 
being  taken  off.  I think  if  they  were  moved  out  of  the 
deep  holes  they  would  come  up  in  the  rocks  and  you 
could  get  them  then. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11204.  You  said  that  several  nets  have  been  taken 
off ? — Yes,  four  nets.  Mr.  McDermott’s,  mine,  Mr. 
Rutland’s,  and  Lord  Arran’s.  I took  off  three,  Mr. 
Garvey  took  off  one.  . 

11205.  Are  there  other  nets  remaining  m the  fresh 
waters? — Yes,  and  there  are  four  off. 

11206.  How  far  up  the  river  is  this  netting?— 
Coolcronan,  five  miles  below  me.  . 

11207.  How  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river? — I 
suppose  about  three  or  four  miles ; about  six  miles  the 
highest  net,  that  is,  following  the  river.  Oh,  no, 
that  is  exactly  eight  miles  up  the  river  from  Ballina. 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Atkinson,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11208.  You  are  the  Clerk  to  the  Ballina  Board  of 
Conservators? — Yes. 

11209.  Will  you  tell  me  the  extent  of  river  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Ballina  Conservators?  I 
think  I have  furnished  the  particulars  to  your  Secre- 
tary. 

11210.  Just  give  it  as  shortly  as  you  can; — I think 
there  are  about  300  miles  of  spawning  rivers,  and  it 
amounts  to  about  twelve,  I think,  of  netting. 

11211.  That  is  to  say,  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
would  make  a total  length  of  about  300  miles? — Yes, 
as  well  as  I could  make  it  out  from  the  Ordnance 
map.  I had  an  engineer  to  go  over  it. 

11212.  And  the  netted  portion  of  the  river  would 
be  twelve  miles? — Yes,  from  where  the  river  runs  into 
Lough  Conn  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a short 
part  of  the  Easkey  river. 

11213.  Apart  from  that  twelve  miles,  how  much  ot 
the  river  would  be  fishable  for  anglers  ?— ‘Really,  I 
couldn’t  say. 

11214.  I mean  for  legitimate  angling,  not  a man 
who  goes  out  occasionally  on  the  chance  of  getting  a 
salmon  in  a small  stream?— I should  say  about 
eighteen  miles. 

11215.  Perhaps  you  would  just  tell  us  now  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Ballina  Board  of  Conservators,  or 
which  we  have  heard  that  there  are  twenty-four 
members*,  twelve  elected?— There  are  six  for  the 
Upper  or  fresh  waters,  and  six  for  the  Lower,  and 


Chairman — continued. 

there  are  five  ex-officio  members,  and  one  other 
ex-officio  who  does  not  recognise  himself  as  such,  be- 
cause he  disputes  his  valuation,  and  has  not  acted 
as  a Conservator. 

11216.  Now,  as  regards  these  Upper/  and  Lower 
sections,  do  the  .Conservators  here  act  as  a body 
jointly  for  Upper  and  Lower? — Yes,  jointly. 

11217.  For  the  whole  river? — Yes,  for  the  whole 
river,  for  the  whole  district. 

11218.  They  all  join?— Yes,  and  the  meetings  are 
held  at  the  same  time,  and  they  are  all  summoned 
for  every  meeting. 

11219  How  are  the  funds  derived,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, can  you  tell  me?- They  are  derived  from  the 
licence  duties  on  rods  and  nets,  and  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  ten  per  cent,  assessment  on  the  valua- 
tion. and  portion  of  the  fines  received,  but  we  can  t 
count  that,  because  they  are  handed  back  again  to 
those  who  are  the  means  of  obtaining  the  convictions ; 
and  costs  when  they  are  allowed  by  the  courts,  but 
that  does  not  cover  the  expense  of  prosecutions. 
There  are  private  subscriptions  by  various  pro- 

Pril220.  Is  the  whole  river  valued  for  the  purpose 
of  the  assessment  of  ten  per  cent.?— Yes. 

11221.  Could  you  say  that  every  man  who  is  a 
riparian  owner,  as  well  as  everyone  who  has  property, 
including  fishing,  is  included  in  the  valuation?— Yes, 
there  is  a particular  valuation  put  on  the  fishery. 
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Chairman — continued. 

11222.  Is  every  man  who  has  property  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  valued  more  or  less? — No,  there  are  only  a 
certain  number. 

11223.  How  is  it  that  the  Valuation  Office  does  not 
put  a value  upon  the  property  of  every  man  who  has 
land  adjoining  the  river? — That  I could  not  say. 

11224.  It  is  not  done? — It  is  not  done. 

11225.  Then  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
assessment  or  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  conservancy 
and  the  levying  of  taxes  for  district  and  County 
Council  purpose? — No,  sir. 

11226.  Where  a valuation  is  put  on  the  fishing  of 
a river  or  any  portion  of  it,  and  where  you  get  ten 
per  cent,  upon  that  valuation,  do  the  County  Council 
also  get  their  assessment? — They  get  their  rates  on 
that  too. 

11227.  Do  they  get  their  rates  on  that  valuation  ? — 
Yes. 

11228.  On  .that  valuation? — That  is  the  Poor  Law 
Valuation,  sir. 

1T229.  Then  suppose  that  the  county  rates  are 
3s.  6d.  or  4s.  in  the  £,  and  they  are  that  sometimes, 
are  they  not? — Yes,  sir. 

11230.  And  even  above  that? — Yes,  I think  they 
are  10s.  in  Ballina. 

11231.  But  where  the  rates  are  3s.  or  4s.  in  the  £, 
say  4s.,  and  where  on  the  same  valuation  you  get  ten 
per  cent.,  you  would  only  get  2s.  for  their  4s.? — Yes, 
that  is  so,  that  is  distinct,  a fixed  percentage ; but 
then  if  you  take  out  a licence  they  get  credit  for  that, 
as  against  the  ten  per  cent. assessment. 

11232.  Oh,  of  course,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  there 
is  £10  to  be  paid  on  the  assessment,  and  that  they 
take  a licence  for  £3,  they  would  only  pay  £7? — Yes. 

11233.  But,  after  all,  the  fact  remains  that  where 
a fishing  is  valued,  the  County  Council  get  a good 
deal  more  on  that  valuation  than  the  Conservators? — 
Yes,  the  ten  per  cent,  is  fixed. 

li234.  Now,  perhaps  you  would  give  us  some  par- 
ticulars, first  of  all,  of  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  Conservators,  roughly? — I can  hand  you  in  the 
figures  from  1906. 

11235.  Take  it  in  any  way  that  is  most  convenient? 
— From  1906  to  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Green. 

11235a.  Give  us  the  last  one  audited? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

11236.  Read  it,  please.  I want  it  on  the  notes. 
How  much  is  there  contributed  from  licences  of  rods 
and  nets,  and  how  much  collected  on  the  assess- 
ment?— For  the  year  1910  (that  was  the  last  audited) 
single  salmon  rods,  £102;  fixed  licences,  £70;  draft 
nets,  A.  Division,  £24;  draft  nets,  B.  Division,  £24; 
drift  nets,  £147 ; eel  nets,  £21. 

11237.  If  I have  taken  it  down  rightly  that  is 
£388  ? — Now,  for  the  sum  of  watching  for  1910  we 
paid  £103. 

11238.  You  have  not  given  me  the  receipt  yet,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  the  income  was? — Yes. 

11239.  For  1910? — The  ten  per  cent,  assessment 
amounted  to  £75  4s. 


Dr.  Maliafiy. 

11240.  The  whole  receipts? — The  ten  per  cent, 
assessment. 

11241.  Tell  us  what  is  the  whole  tot? — The  whole 
tot  comes  to  £710  5s.  6d. 


Chairman. 

11242.  What  is  the  expenditure? — We  had  a bal- 
ance in  the  treasurer’s  hands  of  £309  5s. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11243.  Is  that  a real  balance? — A real  balance. 

11244.  No  debts? — No  debts  on  that  whatsoever, 
£309  5s. 

Chairman. 

11245.  Now,  are  the  men  employed  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year? — Yes,  sir. 

11246.  Have  you  a greater  number  in  one  season 
than  in  another? — The  winter  are  the  greater  num- 
ber. I have  got  here  the  amount  expended  in  protec- 
tion since  the  winter  of  1906-7,  what  w©  expended 
on  the  winter  watching  and  the  summer  watching. 

11247.  What  was  the  expenditure  on  the  winter 
watching?— On  the  winter  watching  of  1906-7, 
£325 ; the  summer  watching  of  1907,  £97  10s. ; 
during  the  '.winter  watching  of  1907-8,  £680  was  ex- 
pended. That  comprised  £530  from  the  treasurer, 
£250  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  £100 
contributed  by  Lord  Clanmorris,  the  anglers’  contri- 
bution. The  summer  watching  of  1908  was  £98  10s. ; 
the  winter  watching  of  1908-09,  from  the  funds  of 
the  Board,  was  £286,  and  from  the  Department  a 
contribution  of  £200,  and  that  came  to  £486  for  the 
winter  of  1908-09 ; for  the  summer  watching  of  1909, 
£116;  winter  watching  of  1909-10,  £216;  summer 
watching  of  1910,  £103;  winter  watching  of  1910-11. 
from  the  funds  of  the  Board,  £300,  and  from  the 
Department  a contribution  of  £250,  which  amounted 
to  £550;  the  summer  watching  of  1911,  £103;  and 
for  this  winter  watching  of  1911-12,  £260  allocated 
already  for  the  winter  watching,  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  give  a further  contribution. 

Mr.  Green. 

11248.  Before  you  pass  on  from  that  balance,  it  is 
not  an  actual  profit  balance? — No,  sir. 

11249.  It  is  a carried  on  balance? — Yes. 

11250.  It  is  to  provide  money  for  the  next  year  for 
you? — Yes,  the  balance  goes  on  and  is  carried  for- 
ward to  the  next  account. 


Chairman. 

11251.  But  you  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  same 
balance  to  next  year? — It  varies. 

11252.  What  proportion  of  this  expenditure  is  car- 
ried out  upon  the  upper  waters  as  compared  with  the 
lower  waters,  which  do  you  spend  most  on? — Mr. 
Shannon  will  answer  that.  Most  goes  to  the  winter 
protection.  Mr.  Shannon  can  inform  you  best,  sir, 
as  he  knows  where  all  the  bailiffs  are. 


Me.  Geoege  Shannon,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11253.  You  are  a member  of  the  Ballina  Board  of 
Conservators? — Of  the  Ballina  Board  of  Conservators. 

11254.  And  you  are  an  elected  member? — An  elected 
member.  I am  manager  of  the  “ Moy  Fishery.” 

11255.  Were  you  elected  for  the  upper  or  lower 
waters? — For  the  lower. 

11256.  Now  you  are  acquainted  with  the  persons 
employed,  and  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  expended 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  preservation  of 
the  fish? — I am. 

11257.  First,  perhaps,  would  you  just  answer  the 
question  I was  asking  as  to  the  proportion  that  is 
spent  in  the  upper  and  lower  waters? — It  is  as  one 
to  twelve. 

11258.  What  is  the  one  and  which  is  the  twelve? — 
The  one  is  for  the  lower. 

11259.  And  it  is  mainly  on  the  upper  waters  that  the 


Chairman — continued. 

expenditure  is? — The  upper  water  and  the  winter  pro- 
tection. 

11260.  It  is  a great  stretch  that  you  have  to  protect, 
300  miles? — 300  miles. 

11261.  Have  you  any  difficulty  about  the  lower  waters 
at  all  on  account  of  the  close  season  for  drift  nets? — 
No,  there  is  no  fishing  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  tidal 
waters  in  the  close  season. 

11262.  Have  you  a boat? — No,  because  the  bailiffs 
are  on,  and  the  salmon  don’t  remain;  they  go  on  to 
spawn ; but  in  the  summer  time  we  have  a watch  on 
the  tidal  waters  with  the  boats  on  the  Moy  up  to  15th 
October. 

11263.  I see  from  th©  receipts  for  the  licences  that 
the  number  of  nets  is  considerable? — Yes. 

11264.  And  do  those  people  always  comply  -with  the 
law?— They  do  fairly,  except  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  1 will  explain  to  you  later  on  where  the  difficulty  is. 
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Chairman — continued. 

11265.  Now,  will  you  say  wliat  you  want  to  say  and 
give  us  any  suggestions  that  you  think  would  be  of 
use  to  us,  in  your  own  way? — Tho  Ballina  district  in 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  extends  between  Benwee 
Head  and  Cunamore  Point.  The  five  principal  rivers 
flowing  into  the  sea  between  these  points  are,  first,  the 
Moy,  then  the  Pullaheeney,  which  you  see  on  the  map 
that  I have  handed  in;  the  Easky  river,  the  Rathgran 
river  and  the  Ballycastle  river,  the  Killeedufi,  the 
He'atlifield  (these  are  spawning  rivers)  and  the  Bel- 
derrig,  running  away  to  the  north-west.  The  extent  of 
area  of  these  fished  by  nets,  and  the  area  fished  along 
the  sea-coast,  is  shown  on  the  two  maps  which  I am 
prepared  to  submit.  One  I have  handed  in,  and  the 
other  I hand  in  now.  This  takes  in  the  drift  net 
fishing  on  the  coast  going  along  the  north-west. 

11266.  Do  you  licence  men  to  fish  on  particular  por- 
tions?— We  licence  a particular  net,  and  the  man  is 
obliged  to  fish  it  near  his  own  place  where  he  resides 
along  the  shore. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11267.  But  suppose  he  goes  outside? — He  can  fish 
anywhere  in  the  sea  between  these  points  under  that 
licence. 

11268.  Why  should  he  fish  in  one  place? — Because 
he  won’t  go  further  from  home  than  perhaps  five  or 
six  miles.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  him  in  one  of  those 
boats. 

11269.  That  settles  itself  ? — That  settles  itself.  There 
are  some  72  fishing  stations  on  the  fresh  water  portion 
of  the  Moy  from  Ballylahan  Bridge  to  the  weirs  at 
Ballina;  and  there  were  at  one  time  54  stations  in  the 
tidal  water  portion  of  the  river.  There  are  only  about 
30  now ; 20  are  disused  in-  the  latter  place. 

11270.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  that? — Well,  the 
Moy  Commissioners  introduced  training  walls  into  the 
river,  and  we  had  an  inquiry  6ome  years  ago  about  it, 
and  we  lost  about  thirty  stations  through  that. 

11271.  Tllo  increase  of  nets  outside  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  ? — Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

11272.  Have  the  nets  increased  outside  ? — They  have. 

11273.  Have  the  nets  increased  both  in  number  and 
length? — They  have  increased  in  number  and  length. 

11274.  What  is  the  longest  now? — 800  yards.  Of 
course  they  could  fish  longer  nets,  but  they  are  per- 
mitted to  use  legally  800  yards. 

11275.  You  could  not  confine  them  to  800  yards  by 
the  licence? — No,  the  licence  doesn’t  specify  the  length 
at  all.  The  tidal  stations  in  the  river  have  been  fished 
by  seven  nets  and  the  fresh  water  by  as  many  as  seven 
or  eight  at  present.  The  coast  area  includes  six 
bays.  Killala  Bay  was  some  years  ago  fished  by  some 
six  bag  iiiets  and  some  forty-four  nets  of  400  yards  in 
length.  For  the  past  six  years  only  a few  drift  nets 
have  been  fished  in  it,  and  the  bag  nets  have  dropped. 
We  had,  .the  bag  nets  fishing,  and  Mr.  Garvey 
authorised  me  to  drop  them,  and  we  did  so,  to 
let  up  the  fish  for  spawning  purposes,  some  twelve  years 
ago.  The  north-west  coast  has  been  fished  for  the  past 
six  years  with  some  forty  drift  nets  from  400  to  800  yards 
in  length.  The  fishing  operations  and  the  power  for 
capturing  salmon  are  now  more  extended  and  greater 
outside  Killala  Bay  along  the  north  coast  to  Benwee 
Head,  and  on  the  east  coast  to  Cunamore  Point  than 
in  Killala  Bay,  and  the  Moy  inland  to  Ballylahan 
Bridge.  It  was  the  other  way  before  the  drift  net 
operations  were  begun  on  the  east  side  and  latterly  on 
the  west  side.  Formerly  the  Killala  Bay  drift  net  men 
and  the  tidal  fresh  water  men-  had  good  catches,  and 
the  fishings  in  the  district  were  healthy  and  prosperous; 
the  same  coidd  be  said  for  the  angling  on  the  Moy  and 
Loughs  Conn  and  Cullin.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1900, 
the  Irish  Inland  Fisheries  Commission  sat  in  Ballina 
and  took  evidence  on  the  general  state  of  the  decline 
of  salmon  fishing  in  Ireland.  The  drift  of  the  evidence 
went  to  show  that  there  was  no  shortage  in  spawning 
fish,  but  the  shortage  in  catch  by  nets  was  attributable 
to  climatic  causes.  The  fishing  recovered  in  1902  and 
1003,  and  fell  off  again  after,  the  invasion  of  the  north- 
west coast  by  the  forty  drift  nets  intercepting  and 
heading  off  the  several  runs  of  fish  in  June  and  July 
when  trying  to  locate  Killala  Bay  before  making  a run 
into  the  river  Moy. 

Chairman. 

11276.  Where  did  those  forty  drift  nets  como  from?— 

From  the  locality  there, 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11277.  A public  company  or  private  industry? — 
Private  industry,  financed  by  some  English  firm.  The 
fish  come  along  this  coast;  they  are  making  for  the 
river;  but  before  they  can  enter  the  river  they  are 
headed  off  by  the  drift  nets  and  sent  to  sea.  The  state 
of  affairs  was  such  that  the  Board  of  Conservators 
called  for  an  inquiry  by  the  Fisheries  Branch  .of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  inquiry  was  held  on 
the  30th  April,  1908,  and  many  witnesses  were 
examined  on  both  sides.  The  result  was  that  the  nets 
in  the  Bay,  near  Rathlackan,  were  shortened  to  400 
yards. 

Chairman. 

11278.  What  were  they  before  they  were  shortened  P 
— 800  yards,  or  1,000  yards. 

11279.  And  now  they  are  400? — Yes.  We  asked 

them  to  reduce  the  length  to  400  all  round,  and  pointed 
out  the  injury  that  was  being  done,  and  they  reduced 
them  to  400  yards,  but  only  in  Rathlackan  Bay. 

11280.  Have  you  noticed  any  appreciable  results  from 
that? — No,  because  the  fish  strike  the  off -stations  first. 

11281.  Has  it  had  any  effect  in  increasing  the  fish  in 
the  river? — No,  we  have  not  noticed  any  increase,  and 
there  cannot  be,  because  they  are  headed  off.  They  be- 
gan the  wrong  way.  The  result  was  that  the  nets  in  the 
nearer  Bay  were  shortened  to  400  yards,  but  the  nets 
on  the  off  stations  (the  stations  the  salmon  struck  first 
on  coming  from  the  sea)  were  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
former  length,  800  yards.  The  fishings,  both  for  netting 
and  angling  in  the  Moy,  tidal  and  fresh  water,  have  not 
improved  these  past  years,  and  I consider  the  cause  is 
visible  and  apparent.  The  spawning  area  in  the  Bal- 
lina district  is  very  large,  varied  and  extended.  There 
are  five  rivers  other  than  the  Moy  protected  for  sal- 
mon spawning,  namely,  the  Easkey,  the  Pullaheeny, 
Rathfran,  Ballycastle  and  Belderrig.  The  Moy,  from 
Ballylahan  Bridge  to  its  source,  and  all  the  tributaries 
covering  an  extent  of  some  300  miles  of  spawning, 
are  marked  on  the  map,  and  I enumerate  them  as 
follows : — Bunree  and  branches,  Bunnyfinglas,  Yellow 
river,  Deel  and  branches  Castlehill  and  Addrigool, 
flowing  into  Lough  Conn ; Clydagh,  Turlough  and  Moy- 
henna,  flowing  into  Lough  Cullin,  and  then  into  the 
Moy,  south-west  of  Foxford;  the  Strade  river  further 
south,  the  Ballinamore,  Glore  and  Trimogue,  flowing 
into  Gweestion,  and  the  latter  into  the  Moy ; the  Cul- 
leens  and  Bothal  further  south ; the  Blackpatch,  south- 
east of  Swinford ; the  Sonnagh  anl  Bellaghy  further 
south-east;  the  Belclare,  Belare,  Carrarea  and  Gurter, 
which  flow  into  the  Moy  at  Aclare;  the  Tullygrath 
Tullaville  and  Mad  rivers  further  south-east,  and  the 
Oursalla  and  Branehfield  forming  the  source  of  the 
Moy.  The  area  protected  is  over  300  miles,  and  this 
extent  I have  divided  into  15  sub-districts,  with 
headman  over  each.  Besides  the  spawning  area 
we  have  the  splendid  lakes,  Lough  Conn  and 
Lough  Cullin.  Lough  Conn  is  a fine  preserve 
for  breeding  fish.  It  is  now  being  preserved  by  a 
Committee  of  Anglers  and  others  interested,  and  I anti- 
cipate good  results  to  follow,  as  the  committee  and  the 
Board  of  Conservators  are  working  together  during 
the  close  season.  I make  the  appointments  of  the 
bailiffs,  both  for  the  Board  and  the  Moy  Fishing  Com- 
pany, the  latter  making  the  larger  number  of  appoint- 
ments and  paying  the  Larger  part  of  the  expenses  dur- 
ing my  connection  with  the  fishery,  a period  of  forty- 
three  years. 

Chairman. 

11282.  How  many  men  have  you  over  that? — We 
have  between  three  and  four  hundred  men  altogether. 

11283.  What  do  j-ou  pay  them,  the  head  men? — 
From  £10  or  £15  and  £20  during  the  spawning. 

11284.  The  head  man  is  retained  all  the  year  round  ? 
— Yes. 

11285.  And  the  men  under  him? — No.  only  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  from  the  1st  of  November  to 
the  1st  of  June  at  £3  to  £4  each.  The  bulk  of  them 
go  off  to  England  then. 

11286.  Both  the  Moy  Fishing  Company  and  the  Con- 
servators join  in  the  expenses? — Both  join.  Tho 
average  expense  for  the  protection  of  ail  these  sub- 
districts has  been  £1,100  to  £1,200  annually.  The 
proportion  paid  by  the  Board  would  be  about  £350, 
and  by  the  Moy  Company  £850.  The  protection  by 
tho  Moy  Company  in  the  close  and  weekly  seasons 
exceeds  £1,000.  Then  the  Moy  Company  in  the  open 
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Chairman — continued. 

season  protect  also,  and  their  contribution  would  be 
over  £1,000  for  protection  in  both  times.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  now  willing  to  give  to 
the  district  for  winter  protection  £250  on  my  guaran- 
teeing that  my  Company  will  contribute  £750.  This 
sum  is  thankfully  received  by  the  Board,  but  the 
latter  body  feel  it  is  inadequate  to  assist  them  in 
the  protection.  The  latter  is  becoming  unmanage- 
able owing  to  the  system  and  methods  of  poaching  of 
late  years.  The  poachers  turn  out  at  night  in  gangs 
and  mobs  and  operate  by  means  of  torchlight  and 
gaffs  and  nets.  The  bailiffs  are  unable,  single-handed, 
to  cope  with  the  poachers,  so  that  the  latter  have  in 
many  cases  and  places  a walk-over,  and  the  salmon 
are  picked  off  the  beds  as  soon  as  they  come  on 
the  fords  for  spawning.  We  get  fair  assistance  from 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  some  places,  if  the 
men  are  not  employed  in  other  duties.  What  is 
wanted  is  that  the  authorities  should  strengthen  the 
force  in  the  barracks  in  the  spawning  districts  by  a 
few  extra  men  for  six  weeks  while  spawning  goes  on. 
The  extra  men  could  then  give  their  time  to  the  work 
by  patrols  at  night;  these  would  deter  and  keep  the 
mobbing  under,  and  the  bailiffs  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  single  fishing  here  and  there.  I would  advise 
the  Board  to  allocate  soihe  of  its  funds  to  the  expenses 
of  these  extra  men  at  these  out-stations,  because  their 
presence  there,  and  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
poachers  that  they  were  stationed  there  to  cope  with 
mobbing,  would  have  the  desired  effect. 

11287.  How  many  stations  have  you  in  your  mind 
to  which  this  might  be  applied?— I would  suggest 
Crossmohna.  Swinford,  Bohola,  Kiltimagh  and  Currv 

11288.  That  is  all?— That  is  all. 

11289.  How  many  men  ?— Swinford,  6 men  extra  for 
six  weeks;  at  Bohola,  2;  at  Kiltimagh,  2;  but  the 
authorities  won’t  let  two  men  now  go  by  themselves, 
and  they  require  four.  They  would  not  allow  two 
men,  owing  to  the  mobbing  now.  They  had  some 
bitter  experience  of  it. 

11290.  You  have  mentioned  six  or  seven  places? 

Yes,  I think  twenty  men  would  cover  it  all,  and  those 
twenty  would  be  of  great  service  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  mobbing  that  has  existed. 

11291.  Do  they  wish  to  assist  you  now?— Oh,  they 
a®si.st  us’  and  very  well  indeed,  when  they  can 
afford  it.  Last  year  when  the  elections  were  on  they 
C°  iooo0trfiive  us  much  time  till  the  month  of  January. 

11292.  Is  it  six  weeks  that  you  require  this  extra 
protection  for?— Yes,  that  covers  the  spawning 
period.  r ° 


Mr.  Green. 

11293.  What  six  weeks  is  that?— From  the  1st  of 
December  to  the  10th  of  January.  Some  districts  are 
earlier  than  others. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

ith  spaw"  “ Homier  or  Novem- 
™bu  k of  tllem  sPawn  iu  December. 

11  s'  I,-  yo,u  are  ratber  late  in  your  spawning 
season  ?— We  are  late.  * s 

11296.  When  do  most  of  your  fish  run  the  river  for 
the  summer?— In  June  and  July  the  bulk  of  the  fish 

H297.  Is  the  biggest  run  in  June  and  July?— Yes, 
; H‘e  spnnS  run  is  earlier  than  that. 
U2J8.  When  does  your  season  open?— On  the  1st 
of  February,  and  it  closes  on  the  12th  of  August  in 
the  tidal  waters  : and  on  the  1st  of  February  to  the 
1st  of  August  in  the  fresh  waters. 

^ l qao*  l°U  have  two  sePaiate  seasons?— Yes. 

UdOU  Do  you  get  a good  class  of  spring  fish  early? 

—In  February  we  have  fish  10£  lbs. 

Chairman. 

11301.  Now,  apart  from  the  additional  assistance 
you  would  like  to  get  from  the  Constabulary,  and  the 
S„r  "’°,uld  hke  to  get  from  the  Department  of 
agriculture,  have  you  any  proposition  to  make  as  to 
how  your  revenue  should  be  increased  locally?— I gave 
and  Tv  °“  -ahat  at  tl,eJ,lland  fisheries  Commission  ' 

“ig”Vone“5!  ” d aPPl7  ye‘'  1 W”"M  ”°‘ 

11302.  Tell  us,  shortly,  what  your  evidence  was,  as 


Ch  airman — continued . 

we  should  like  to  have  it  on  this  note?— I said  : “ For 
improving  the  fisheries,  action  should  be  taken  to 
bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  object  aimed  at  in 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1863,  viz.,  larger  supply  of 
salmon  to  pass  into  preserves  in  upper  waters  during 
the  open  season,  for  angling  and  breeding  purposes! 
The  preserves  on  the  Moy  are  now  limited,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1863.  Previous  to  this  Act  the 
preserves  were  from  the  weirs  at  Ballina  to  Aclare 
Since  the  passing  of  said  Act  the  greater  and  best 
parts  of  these  preserves  are  combed  out  with  nets 
latterly  the  number  increasing  to  some  20  or  24 
yearly.  These  nets  sweep  the  river  in  single  and 
double  numbers  from  the  weirs  to  Ballylahan  Bridge 
a distance  of  12  miles,  and  from  the  Moy  into  the 
shore  of  Lough  Cullin.  Netting  should  not  take  place 
in  close  proximity  to  the  spawning  grounds  where 
salmon  remain  waiting  to  go  on  to  the  tributaries 
when  the  spawning  season  arrives.  Netting  should  be 
carried  on  only  in  widely  apart  stretches  of  water 
when  salmon  are  on  the  run.  Netting  or  the  prac- 
tice of  scarring  in  resting  places  or  scarrows  ought 
not  to  be  permitted,  because  these  places  are  the 
reservoirs  to  supply  the  different  fishings  as  you 
ascend  the  rivers,  and  the  salmon  passing  these  reser- 
voirs during  the  restricted  hours  (8  o’clock  p.m.  to 
6 o’clock  a.m.)  would  have  a better  chance  to  escape 
to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  aforesaid  preserves. 
Length  of  ordinary  draft  nets  to  be  fixed.  No  over- 
lapping of  nets  should  be  allowed.  All  ordinary 
draft  nets 'fished  in  weak  current  should  be  shot  out 
and  landed  home,  and  not  allowed  to  rest  indefinitely 
from  the  effects  of  being  heavily  weighted  and  con- 
sequently stick  in  the  mud  or  bottom  of  sluggish 
ground.  A clear  opening  or  passage  ought  to  be  left 
by  parties  who  fish  both  banks  of  a river,  and  when 
different  parties  fish  from  each  bank  to  the  medium 
Slum,  a very  strict  rule  should  apply  that  in  no  case 
should  nets  be  shot  out  or  hauled  home  at  stations 
opposite  on  each  bank.”  And  I also  said  that  the 
licences  should  be  doubled  for  all  fishing  in  general. 

11303.  Now,  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  you 
would  increase  the  income  of  the  Conservators? — 
Yes,  I hold  that  the  ten  per  cent,  should  be  paid  by 
the  landlord  or  whoever  receives  the  rents,  and  the 
occupier  should  also  pay  another  percentage.  The 
landlord  gets  a fairly  reasonable  rent,  and,  of  course, 
he  looks  out  for  that.  And  he  ought  to  contribute 
out  of  that. 

11304.  That  is,  when  he  lets  the  fishing? — Yes. 
11305.  Or  if  he  fishes  it  himself? — If  he  fishes  it 
himself. 

11306.  And  that  the  valuation  should  be  upon  what 
he  gets?— The  valuation  is  put  on  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Poor  Law  purpose  and  not  for  fishing  pur- 
poses at  all,  and  it  is  on  that  valuation  that  we  assess 
the  ten  per  cent.,  and  we  only  assess  on  any  fishing 
that  is  worked.  The  other  fishings  are  not  assessed 
at  all. 

11307.  Would  you  ask  a tenant  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  fishing  to  contribute  towards  the  funds  of  the 
Conservators? — Either  that  or  double  his  licence. 
11308.  When  he  is  a licence-holder? — Yes. 

11309.  You  assume  that  the  tenant  is  a licence- 
holder  .'■—That  he  is  a licence-holder  and  occupier  of 
the  fishing. 

11310.  I am  thinking  of  the  occupation  of  the 
land? — Well,  we  will  call  him  landlord,  occupier,  or 
owner ; I say  if  he  gets  a rent  for  his  fishing  he  ought 
to  pay  something  out  of  that  towards  protection. 

11311.  Then  you  think  that  nothing  should  be  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  the  Conservators  unless  a 
man  gets  something  from  the  fishing  of  the  river 
opposite  to  his  land? — Oh,  no;  I say  the  anglers 
always  contribute. 

11312.  By  their  licences?— By  their  licences. 

11313.  But  I am  talking  now  about  the  assessment? 
—If  a man  holds  a fishery  and  does  not  work  it,  we 
could  hardly  assess  him  for  its  protection.  That  is 
only  fair  and  reasonable. 

11314.  The  main  increase  would  be  from  doubling 
the  licences? — From  doubling  the  licences. 

11315.  You  think  the  licence  is  not  sufficient? — It  is 
not  sufficient.  Now,  for  example,  take  the  drift  net 
at  sea,  800  yards  long;  they  pay  £3  for  that  and  we 
have  to  pay  £3  for  a net  150  yards  long  in  the  river. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11316.  They  ought  to  pay  £10? — They  ought.  At 
least  double  the  thing. 

Chairman. 

11317.  Now,  I take  it  that  your  main  difficulty  is 
with  regard  to  these  drift  nets,  that  you  say  drive  the 
fish  out  to  sea? — Yes,  this  year  they  have  done  it  to 
my  knowledge. 

11318.  Now,  would  not  a reduction  of  the  length  of 
the  drift  nets  alter  that? — Of  course  it  would. 

11319.  "Would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  two  men 
fishing  a net  in  common? — No;  they  could  be  watched 
for  Hi  at  and  punished. 

11320.  Is  there  any  bye-law  or  anything  to  punish 
them  for  that? — Oh,  we  would  have  a bye-law  to  punish 
them. 

11321.  But  at  any  rate  without  getting  a prohibitory 
law? — They  could  put  any  number  of  nets  together, 
and  they  could  fish  as  many  as  they  liked.  We  could 
not  supervise  them.  The  area  is  too  far. 

11322.  You  have  no  boat? — The  Conservators  have 
no  boat.  We  have  only  land  watchers. 

11323.  To  look  after  the  weekly  close  time  and  see 
that  they  observe  it? — Yes. 

11324.  What  is  the  weekly  close  time  for  fishing 
with  these  nets  outside? — It  is  from  6 o’clock  on  Satur- 
day morning  till  6 o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

11325.  Supposing  they  don’t  observe  the  close  time, 
don't  you  think  that  there  is  one  very  important 
element  to  be  thought  of,"  to  give  the  fish  fair  play  to 
come  in  and  to  work  out  to  sea.  The  close  time,  you 
say,  lasts  from  6 o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  till  6 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  that  would  be  a great 
deal  of  time ; but  if  the  Conservators  have  no  means  of 
enforcing  that,  I presume  that  it  is  not  always  com- 
plied with? — No,  it  cannot  be  enforced.  I saw  them 
myself  attempting  to  fish  in  the  close  season  this  year. 

11326.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  a great  blot? — It  is, 
and  we  have  no  funds  to  protect  the  fishing. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11327.  You  could  protect  it  with  a steamer? — Oh, 
yes,  a -steamer. 

11328.  And  have  you  attempted  to  get  a steamer? — 
No.  I have  not  gone  into  that,  having  no  funds. 

11329.  In  your  opinion,  that  is  what  is  spoiling  the 
fishing  of  the  Moy  ? — My  opinion  is  that  this  year  and 
other  years  the  drift  nets  intercepted  the  schools  of 
fish  when  they  were  going  in,  and  they  are  killing  the 
large  salmon,  and  we  proved  that  at  the  inquiry.  They 
are  catching  the  large  salmon  and  we  are  only  getting 
the"  small  salmon. 

11330.  But  the  fishermen  out  there  will  spoil  their 
own  trade  in  the  long  run? — My  opinion  is  that  it  is 
bad  for  all  concerned.  There  are  a few  men  that 
would  be  actually  benefited  by  preventing  the  fish 
coming  in,  whereas  many  are  injured. 

1133.1.  It  is  likely  that  that  would  destroy  the  fishing 
in  the  Moy  altogether? — It  Is.  We  proved  that  to  the 
hilt  at  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11332.  What  is  the  position  of  your  compauy? — They 
are  the  owners  of  the  tidal  waters  in  perpetuity  for  six 
miles  from  Ballina  to  the  sea.  That  is  where  we 
operate,  and  we  have  fresh  water  fishing  as  well. 

11333.  How  many  nets  have  you  in  the  tidal  waters? 
Six  fixed  draft  nets  for  which  we  have  a certificate 
from  the  Department,  and  two  ordinary  nets.  (Wit- 
ness describes  on  the  map  the  position  of  the  nets  on 
the  river.) 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11334.  Then  you  have  all  these  nets  on  the  fresh 
water? — Yes;  and  some  years  twenty -four  nets. 

Mr.  Calderivood. 

11335.  I want  to  know  the  actual  number  of  nets 
you  fish  ? — For  the  present  year,  three  nets. 

11336.  What  extent  of  the  river  is  that?— That  would 
bo  about  four  miles,  I should  think. 

11337.  Are  there  any  nets  above  that  point? — There 
are. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

11338.  You  said  now  that  you  thought  there  should 
be  no  nets  on  the  upper  waters? — I have  advocated 
that  for  years.  It  should  be  wholly  and  entirely  left 
for  angling  purposes,  and  I believe  if  the  river  and 
lakes  were  combined  in  one  angling  property  it  would 
be  a most  valuable  asset  to  the  country. 

11339.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  possibly  a point 
fixed  above  which  netting  should  cease? — I think  there 
might.  But  I think  it  should  be  allowed  in  wet 
seasons,  when  the  salmon  would  rush  it. 

11340.  If  you  did  establish  a point  above  which 
netting  should  cease,  supposing  it  was  possible  to  do 
so,  on  what  principle  would  you  establish  it? — 1 would 
say,  remove  every  net  on  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11341.  That  is  the  highest  point? — The  highest 
point;  or  unless  they  could  show  that  they  had  a right 
to  fish  in  the  fresh  water  by  patent  or  grant,  but  till 
that  is  done,  I think  the  whole  thing  should  be  taken 
up  and  put  into  one  angling  pool. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11342.  Do  you  think  that  the  running  fish  manage 
to  get  through  the  nets  that  now  exist? — The  only 
chance  they  have  is  at  night-time  in  the  fresh  water. 

11343.  Do  the  nets  not  fish  at  night? — No,  not  in 
the  fresh  water. 

11344.  I think  you  said  you  thought  it  desirable 
that  nets  in  fresh  water  should  be  far  apart  ? — Yes. 

11345.  That  does  not  quite  harmonise,  to  my  mind, 
with  what  you  are  telling  us  now.  You  say  you  think 
the  nets  should  be  off  the  fresh  water  ? — Well,  at  that 
inquiry  I did  not  give  an  adequate  indication  of  my 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  river  nets.  I am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  netting  in  the  fresh 
water. 

11346.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  have  nets  in  the 
lower  waters  and  not  in  the  upper  waters  you  would 
simply  be  transferring  the  property  from  one  place  to 
the  other? — Yes,  the  fish  would  run  up  for  angling 
and  spawning. 

11347.  So  that  it  would  not  be  a very  great  benefit 
to  the  actual  stock  of  fish  in  the  river  if  you  dealt  with 
it  in  that  way? — It  would  be  a benefit  to  have  a great 
gap  between  the  nets  and  more  fish  would  escape. 

11348.  But  you  generally  approve  of  taking  the  nets 
off  the  fresh  water? — Yes. 

Mr.  Green. 

11349.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  transfer  of  land  from  landlord  to  tenant  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Moy? — Only  one  case  that  I 
am  aware  of ; that  is  a property  up  at  Swinford,  which 
Laclv  Palmer  has  sold,  and  I should  say  she  has  not 
reserved  the  sporting  rights.  They  have  been  given 
over  to  the  tenants. 

11350.  And  is  there  angling  there? — There  is 
angling,  and  especially  up  towards  Swinford  and  on 
the  Gweestion  river. 

11351.  And  that  will  go  to  the  tenants? — Yes,  to 
the  tenants. 

11352.  But  above  the  town  there  has  been  an  im- 
mense amount  of  land  sold  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

11353.  And  some  on  the  small  tributaries  ? — The 
whole  of  the  spawning  rivers  are  running  through 
their  land. 

11354.  Now  has  there  been  any  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  poaching,  or  has  it  been  affected  in  any  way 
sinoe  that  transfer? — No,  I don’t  think  the  tenants 
have  realised  the  thing  properly  at  all.  The  thing 
has  not  been  properly  transferred  or  vested  yet. 

113-55.  In  the  small  streams  that  come  down  there 
is  no  angling  of  real  value  at  all? — No. 

11356.  Even  to  let? — Oh,  no;  and  at  the  time  the 
salmon  go  there  it  would  be  the  close  season. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

11357.  There  is  some  trout  fishing? — Some  trout  fish- 

11358.  Sea  trout?— No,  what  they  call  red  trout. 

11359.  Is  that  fished  with  a rod? — Yes. 
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[Foxford. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

11360.  There  is  not  much  sea  trout  fishing? — Not 
many  sea  trout. 

11361.  But  the  angling  is  worth  something? — Of 
course,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Green. 

11362.  Has  there  been  any  other  transfer  of  land 
on  parts  of  the  river  that  are  really  valuable  ? — I don’t 
know  about  the  Arran  Estate. 

Chairman. 

11363.  It  is  sold,  but  not  yet  vested  ? — It  is  in  pro- 

Mr.  Green. 

11364.  So  that  there  will  be  more  angling  in  the 
hand  of  the  purchasers? — Yes. 

11365.  And  on  the  Deel  River  ? — Yes,  with  very  good 
angling  on  the  river.  It  was  a valuable  angling  river 
in  former  years. 

11366.  And  what  is  the  condition  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  land  generally  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any, 
except  Lady  Palmer’s,  sold  at  present.  I think  the 
Padget  Estate  is  sold,  and  the  tenants  have  got  the 
rights  there. 


Mr.  Green- 
11367.  That  is  good  nupd 
11368.  And  that 


lettable  ?- 


—continued. 

; ? — That  is  good  angling. 

- - —3? — Of  course.  It  may 

be  mentioned  that  there  is  a bye-law  in  force  here 
but  it  is  merely  affecting  the  angling,  and  we  made 
an  effort  to  get  it  extended,  but  that  cannot  be  done. 
We  had  an  inquiry  to  separate  the  trout  angling  from 
the  salmon  angling,  but  I believe  the  anglers,  so  far 
as  I know,  since  the  Association  started,  are  very 
well  inclined  to  help  the  Board,  and  they  are  helping 
the  Board,  and  I think  they  are  anxious  in  every 
way  bo  assist  us.  There  is  a good  spirit  abroad  among 
them. 

11369.  About  the  ten  per  cent,  rate,  have  you  taken 
any  steps  to  get  fishings  rated  that  wore  not  rated, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  ten  per  cent.? — We 
have.  All  the  private  fishings  are  rated.  Unless 
they  are  worked,  they  won’t  be  rated. 

11370.  What  is  the  lowest  valuation  that  you  have 
for  one  fishery  ? — I think  a few  pounds. 

11371.  Do  .you  collect  a few  shillings  on  some  of 
them? — Oh,  no;  we  do  not. 

11372.  No  matter  how  small  they  are  they  pay 
rates? — Yes,  but  very  little  is  coming  in  except  on  the 
Moy  fishings.  Where  the  others  are  worked,  the 
licence  duty  is  deducted  from  the  assessment. 


(At  this  stage,  Dr.  Mahaffy  left  the  Meeting.) 


Chain 


Mr.  John  W.  Garvey,  examined. 


Ch  airman — -.continued . 


11373.  Now  I think  that  the  Secretary  to  this  Com- 
mittee addressed  to  you  a number  of  questions? — He 
did.  sir. 

11374.  You  reside  at  Ballina  ? — I do,  sir. 

11375.  And  you  are  one  of  the  principal  proprietors 
of  the  fishings? — I am,  sir. 

11376.  Of  the  Moy  Company  ? — We  are  not  a Com- 
pany. We  are  only  private  individuals,  and  we  own 
the  fishery  from  the  weirs  to  the  sea.  It  is  a tidal 
fishery. 

11377.  What  do  you  call  it? — The  Moy  fishery. 

11378.  Now  with  regard  to  the  questions  that  were 
addressed  to  you  by  our  Secretary,  I think  we  may 
take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  put,  and 
you  will  give  us  the  replies? — I will  just  tell  you 
what  I think,  if  you  will  allow  me.  As  I have  said 
we  own  the  fishery  from  the  weirs  to  the  sea.  That  is 
entirely  in  the'  tidal  waters.  It  is  some  seven  miles 
long.  We  also  own  a mile  and  a-half,  or  rather  two 
miles,  of  the  fishery  in  the  fresh  water  immediately 
above  the  weirs  on  one  side  only.  The  other  side  is 
held  by  Mr.  Verschoyle.  We  have  six  nets  in  the  tidal 
waters,  and  these  are  fished  as  six  fixed  draft  nets. 
That  is  all  the  engines  that  we  use  in  the  t idal  waters, 
with  the  exception  of  one  net  that  we  use  quite  close 
to  the  town  of  Ballina,  where  the  water  can  scarcely 
be  called  tidal.  That  is  the  entire  number  of  engines 
that  we  use  in  the  whole  stretch  of  the  river. 

11379.  Tell  me  exactly  the  description  of  the  fixed 
draft  net? — It  was  a net  that  was  merely  a draft 
net  till  the  pasing  of  the  Act  of  1863,  and  when  the 
Act  of  1863  was  passed  there  was  a definition  in  the 
Act  of  what  was  a draft  net,  and  our  net  became  a 
fixed  net  within  the  definition,  because  it  says,  “Any 
net  held  by  hand  or  rendered  stationary  in  any  other 
manner,”  and  our  net  is  just  shot  out  like  that  and 
held  by  a buoy,  and  it  remains  there  for  about  an 
hour,  or  whatever  the  time  might  be,  and  it  is  then 
brought  round.  That  is  exactly  our  method  of  fish- 
ing in  the  Moy,  and  we  have  six  of  these  nets  in  the 
entire  river,  which  I daresay  cover  a distance  of  about 
eight  miles.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1863 
there  was-not  a single  net  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Moy,  not  one  single  net,  and  it  never  was  intended 
that  there  should  be  a net  in  the  fresh  waters,  because 
the  Act  of  1863  was  carried,  as  everybody  knows,  by 
the  anglers’  vote.  Unfortunately  when  they  made 
gaps  in  the  weirs  to  allow  the  fisli  to  go  up,  they  did 
not  limit  the  rights  of  the  riparian  proprietors  to  fish, 
and  consequently  an  enormous  number  of  nets  started 
to  fish  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Moy.  At  one  time 
there  were  as  many  as  twenty  between  the  weirs  at 
Ballina  m the  fresh  waters  of  the  Moy  and  above 
Foxford.  Now  we  own  in  fee-simple,  and  I have  been 
at  my  wit  s end  for  years  and  years  to  try  and  get  a 


sufficient  supply  of  fish  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
the  only  way  that  I can  accomplish  that  is  by  taking 
my  nets  off  in  the  tidal  waters  altogether  for  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  before  the  open  season  closes  in 
the  tidal  waters,  because  we  have  a fortnight  longer  in 
the  tidal  waters  for  the  open  season  than  they  have 
in  the  fresh  waters,  and  for  the  last  six  years  I have 
taken  off  my  net  a fortnight  before  in  order  to  get 
a sufficient  supply  of  fish  up  for  breeding  purposes. 

11380.  You  don't  mean  for  hatchery  purposes,  you 
mean  the  natural  run? — Yes,  the  natural  run.  "Of 
course  there  is  no  use  in  my  letting  fish  up  during  the 
open  season  into  the  fresh  waters  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  netted  between  Ballina  and  Foxford.  I am 
going  to  make  an  admission,  an  admission  I am  really 
very  sorry  to  have  to  make,  and  it  is  this,  that  I and  my 
family  own  about  two  miles  of  one  side  of  the  fresh 
water.  The  other  side  is  owued  by  another  riparian 
proprietor,  and  I offered  to  take  off  the  nets  altogether 
in  the  fresh  water  portion  that  we  have,  provided  the 
other  proprietors  would  do  the  same.  Of  course  they 
did  not  do  that,  and  the  result  of  it  has  been  that  we 
have  to  net  half  the  river  above  the  weirs  in  the  fresh 
water,  and  I am  still  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  that 
•we  do  that,  that  it  is  wrong,  and  it  should  not  bo 
done.  In  fact  I feel  very  strongly  that  there  should 
be  no  netting  in  fresh  water.  To  begin  with,  the  river 
is  narrow,  there  is  very  little  current,  and  the  fish  can 
be  practically  all  combed  out.  Now,  that  is  what  I 
wish  to  say  in  regard  to  netting  in  fresh  waters. 

11381.  Well,  there  are  only  seven  nets  now? — There 
arc  nine  nets  fishing  now  in  fresh  waters. 

11382.  I think  Mr.  Shannon  said  seven? — I think 
that  is  inaccurate.  I think  there  are  nine  nets.  Well, 
the  effect  of  that  Act  of  1863  was  to  drive  us  to 
fish  in  the  upper  waters,  because  if  we  were  to  get 
our  fish  at  all,  we  had  to  fish  in  the  upper  waters  in 
order  to  get  them  at  some  stage. 

11383.  How  did  the  Act  of  1863  do  that?— The  Act 
of  1863  opened  a gap  in  the  weirs  to  let  the  fish  up  for 
spawning  purposes,  and  the  moment  that  that  gap  was 
opened  in  the  weirs  (which  it  became,  I think,  in 
1865)  all  those  nets  in  the  fresh  waters  came  into  play 
then. 

11384.  Did  the  fish  not  go  up  to  spawn  before  that 
gap  was  opened?— What  we  always  did,  being  the 
owners  in  fee  of  the  river,  and  the  weirs  being  closed 
from  end  to  end,  as  it  appears  on  the  Down  Survey, 
was  this : we  regulated  our  capture  below  according  to 
the  supply  of  fish  in  the  river,  and  when  we  saw  that 
it  was  a lean  year  we  opened  a passage  and  let  suffi- 
cient fish  up  for  breeding  purposes,  and  for  angling 
purposes,  and  the  angling  was  never  better  in  tlia 
upper  waters  than  it  was  prior  to  1865 ; in  other  words 
we  regulated  the  supply  of  fish  that  were  sent  up. 
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11385.  In  fact  you  did  by  discretion  what  the  Act 
of  1863  made  obligatory? — Compulsory,  if  I may  say  so, 
but  the  benefit  of  it  was  controlled  by  the  fact  that 
the  fish  were  netted.  I estimated,  after  long  experience 
and  careful  study,  that  we  required  20,000  fish  for  our 
tributaries,  and  I should  even  say  more  now,  having 
regard  to  the  evidence  that  has  come  out  lately  that 
few,  or  comparatively  few,  of  the  fish  spawn.  I was 
under  the  impression,  till  lately  that  every  fish  that 
went  up  the  river,  comparatively  speaking,  spawned, 
but  I think  we  have  more  information  about  that  now, 
and  I have  completely  altered  my  opinion.  Now  I think 
very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  number  that 
go  up,  spawn.  I am  satisfied  that  they  do  not,  and 
consequently  the  number  that  we  would  want  now 
would  be  even  more  than  the  20,000  fish  that  I esti- 
mated. Well,  never  could  the  20,000  fish  escape  into 
the  spawning  tributaries  under  the  present  methods 
that  are  at  work.  As  regards  the  position  I stand 
in,  I have  told  you  that  we  are  owners  in  fee 
simple  of  that  river,  and  we  are  anxious  to  develope 
our  own  property,  and  in  order  to  show  you  some 
evidence  of  that,  I say  this,  that  in  addition  to  paying 
our  licence  duty,  and  paying  ten  per  cent,  upon  our 
valuation,  which  is  high,  and  has  been  as  much  as 
£3,000  a year  Poor  Law  Valuation,  there  has  not 
been  a year  within  my  memory  in  which  we  have  paid 
less  than  £700  to  the  Conservators  over  and  above  our 
ten  per  cent,  and  over  and  above  our  licence  duty,  as 
a free  gift  handed  over  to  the  Conservators  to  use  for 
the  purpose  of  preservation.  We  have  given  as  much 
as  £1,000  a year,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
I have  been  obliged  to  cut  it  down,  owing  to  lean 
seasons,  to  a sum  of  £700  or  £800.  The  tax  that  we 
pay  upon  our  valuation  is  exceedingly  high,  especially 
as  portion  of  our  river,  and  a large  portion,  is  within 
the  urban  area  of  Ballina,  where  the  taxes  are  high, 
and  we  seldom  get  out  of  the  taxes  under  £600  a year. 

11386.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  tax  paid  to  the 
Conservators  ?— The  amount  of  our  tax  to  the  Conser- 
vators would  be,  I think,  from  £150  to  £200. 

11387.  And  the  balance  is  to  the  Urban  Council  at 
Ballina?— No;  I am  talking  of  the  taxation  v;e  have 
to  pay.  We  pay  in  taxes  £500  or  £600  a year.  That 
goes  to  the  County  Council  and  to  the  Urban  Council 
of  Ballina.  The  £800  I spoke  of  is  our  contribution  to 
the  Conservators'  expenses,  over  and  above  our  actual 
liability. 

11388.  That  is  a voluntary  contribution?— Yes. 

11389.  Then,  according  to  the  valuation,  how  much 
do  vou  pay  to  the  Conservators  and  how  much  to  the 
Urban  or  County  Council? 

Mr.  Green. 

11390.  The  ten  per  cent,  rate?— The  ten  per  cent, 
rate  does  not  go  to  the  Urban  Council.  About  £100. 

Chairman. 

11391.  The  ten  per  cent,  rate  comes  to  about  £100? 
— About  £100. 

11392.  How  much  do  you  pay  to  the  County  or  Urban 
Council? — I should  think  about  £600  to  the  two. 

11393.  Then  it  is  as  one  to  five? — Yes,  that  is  quite 
right,  sir.  I have  mentioned  now  the  danger  to  the 
suppl’v  of  fish  from  netting  in  the  upper  waters.  Now 
you  have  before  you  there,  sir,  a map  which  shows 
the  position  of  the  drift  nets.  These  drift,  nets  have 
only  come  into  being  seriously  within  the  last  few 
vears,  and  they  have  increased  enormously.  I think 
there  are  now  between  forty  and  fifty  of  these  nets 
playing  along  an  area  of  over  twenty  miles  of  coast 
line,  and  I am  personally  aware  that  some  of  these 
nets  are  1,000  yards  long,  and  one  sometimes  in  front 
of  the  other  from  the  coast  line.  One  shoots  out  and 
another  goes  beyond  that  again,  and  then  another  and 
another  zig-zag,  extending  along  the  coast  within  a 
space  of  twenty  miles,  and  the  result  is  that  these  nets 
operate  as  an' absolute  wall.  I am  not  speaking  of 
their  capturing,  but  of  their  scaring  power.  Undoubtedly 
the  fish  are  coming  on  in  large  schools  making  for  their 
native  river,  and  they  are  scared  by  these  drift  nets, 
and  driven  away  in  iarge  numbers.  They  are  driven 
out  to  sea,  and  a great  number  of  those  fish  never 
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return  into  the  river  at  all.  That  is  as  regards  the 
scaring  effects  of  these  nets. 

11394.  Now,  is  there  positive  proof  of  that,  that 
the  fish  that  are  scared  off  do  not  return? — Oh,  it  is 
absolutely  certain.  As  regards  the  time  that  the  fish 
remain  in  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to 
express  an  opinion,  but  I am  absolutely  certain  of 
this,  that  if  the  fish  are  scared  from  coming  to  their 
native  river  in  the  way  that  I have  mentioned,  they 
do  not  come  back  to  that  river  in  that  season. 

11395.  They  go  to  some  other  river? — They  remain 
in  the  sea.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  I 
know  of  why  the  fish  cannot  remain  two  years  or 
three  years  in  the  sea.  Well,  now,  as  regards  the 
great  capturing  effect  of  these  nets.  The  mesh  is  t» 
large  one,  and  it  is  specially  designed  to  capture  the 
big  fish,  and  I am  a great  believer — although  I am 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  of  great 
authority — I am  a great  believer  in  the  big  fish  as  a 
spawner.  I don’t  regard  the  small  grilse  as  of  very 
much  value  as  a spawner.  If  you  kill  a heavy  fish 
and  open  it  you  will  find  an  enormous  pea  inside, 
but  if  you  take  a little  grilse,  a year  old  grilse,  you 
will  find  a very  small  pea  inside,  and  I draw  a con- 
clusion from  that,  that  the  big  fish  are  the  best  fish 
for  spawning,  and  it  is  the  big  fish,  comparatively 
speaking,  that  are  taken  in.  these  meshes,  because 
it  is  a wide  net,  designed  to  admit  the  big  fish  beyond 
the  gills,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  an  enormous 
number  of  very  small  fish  go  through;  fish  even  up 
to  and  41bs.  go  through  these  meshes,  and  I have 
seen  them  taken  in  the  Moy  in  large  quantities,  and  so 
damaged  that  you  positively  could  not  send  them  to 
market  except  as  damaged  fish.  The  back  fins  are 
torn  off  them,  and  the  scales  are  all  rubbed  off,  and 
they  are  covered  over  with  blood  welts,  and  I can 
compare  them  to  nothing  else  but  diseased  fish.  I 
have  seen  them  myself  last  year  in  the  Moy  when 
the  water  was  very  low  in  large  numbers  at  the 
bottom,  and  you  could  see  from  the  scars  on  the  fish 
that  they  had  been  through  the  drift  nets.  I speak 
from  experience.  I have  seen  boxes  of  these  fish 
that  had  been  through  the  drift  nets  and  were  taken 
into  my  nets,  as  certainly  you  could  not  send  them 
to  London  or  Liverpool  except  as  damaged  fish. 

11396.  Is  the  mesh  of  the  drift  net  prescribed? — 
The  mesh  of  the  drift  net  is  about  44  or  5 inches. 

11397.  Is  it  prescribed  by  law? — No,  it  would  not 
suit  them  to  have  a smaller  mesh,  because  they  would 
not  catch  the  big  fish. 

11398.  They  can  have  any  mesh  they  like?— It 
must  be  over  3|  inches.  I had  a very  prominent 
gentleman  fishing  with  me  one  day  last  year,  and 
he  would  not  believe  that  there  was  such  damage 
done  by  drift  nets,  but  he  killed  six  fish  with 
the  fly  one  day,  and  five  of  those  fish  had  been 
through  the  nets  and  were  damaged,  and  now 
I am  sure  he  is  as  convinced  as  I am  of  the  awful 
injury  that  is  done  by  those  drift  nets.  The  fish 
themselves  that  have  been  through  the  drift  nets  fetch 
an  exceedingly  low  price.  When  salmon  is  selling 
at  something  like  Is.  or  Is.  4d.  a lb.  in  London  or 
Liverpool,  these  fish  that  are  put  into  the  boxes  as 
damaged  fish  fetch  about  6d.  a lb.  As  regards  the 
protection  of  this  river,  we  have  spent  our  resources 
as  far  as  we  could  in  giving  this  voluntary  contribu- 
tion over  and  above  our  liability,  but  it  is  absolutely 
insufficient!,  even  when  added  to  the  Conservators’ 
funds ; and  I am  of  opinion  that  we  want  a further 
sum  of  money  from  some  source,  and  a substantial 
sum  of  money,  in  order  to  enable  the  Conservators 
to  employ  a ” better-class  bailiff,  and  what  I mean 
really  by  a better-class  bailiff  is  one  who  will  be 
better  paid.  It  isn’t  worth  the  while  of  the  bailiffs 
to  do  their  work  seriously,  having  regard  to  the 
remuneration  they  receive  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to’  be  made  worth  their  while,  and  if 
vou  get  a good  class  of  bailiff  that  would  be  a matter 
of  great  importance:  but  above  and  beyond  all,  the 
preservation  of  the  tributaries  in  this  district  de- 
pends. I may  sav,  upon  the  police.  They  have 
rendered  invaluable  services  ever  since  the  present 
Inspector-General  came  into  power,  and  we  have 
never  asked  him  for  assistance  that  he  has  not,  when 
it  was  possible,  given  us  all  that  was  available  at  the 
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time;  and  I regard  the  police  as  invaluable  in  the 
preservation.  I think  if  we  could  get  fifty  police 
(for  I think  that  number  would  be  required)  for  six 
weeks  of  the  year,  and  that  is  not  a very  long  period, 
in  the  spawning  districts  that  would  practically  kill 
poaching  in  those  districts.  The  poaching  work  is 
done  in  a peculiar  way.  It  is  done  by  mobbing.  A 
large  number  of  people  assemble  with  torches,  and 
there  is  one  river  that  is  not  very  far  from  here,  and 
if  you  passed  by  there  in  the  height  of  the  spawning 
season,  in  the  month  of  December,  it  looks  more  like 
a bonfire  than  anything  else  with  the  torches  on 
the  river.  And  this  has  been  going  on  with  impunity. 
It  is  looked  upon,  I think,  as  a good  joke  to  kill  these 
fish,  and  the  fish  are  salted  down  and  kept  in  barrels 
and  used  by  the  people.  I don’t  believe  that  they 
seriously  intend  to  do  harm,  and  I don’t  think  they 
contemplate  the  amount  of  in j ury  they  are  doing ; but 
I am  now  very  hopeful  that  this  state  of  things  will 
be  entirely  changed,  and  that  a moral  sympathy  will 
be  created,  having  regard  to  this  association  that  is 
formed  on  Lough  Conn.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  seen  a move  amongst  the  people  to  protect 
the  salmon  fisheries.  Now,  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough 
Conn  are  determined,  so  far  as  they  possibly  can,  to 
put  down  poaching,  and  it  has  dawned  upon  them 
that  it  is  a very  wrong  thing  to  kill  such  a valuable 
thing  as  a spawning  fish,  and  they  are  now  directing 
their  attention  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  put 
down  the  poaching  in  all  the  tributaries  that  are  con- 
nected with  Lough  Conn  and  the  Upper  Moy. 

11399.  What  is  the  inducement  offered  or  argument 
used  by  the  association? — The  association  themselves 
are  really  in  a large  measure  composed  of  people  who 
are,  first  of  all,  interested  in  angling,  and  are  sec- 
ondly interested  in  getting  a living  by  angling;  and 
a great  number  of  people  living  on  the  verge  of  the 
lake  have  an  interest  in  this  very  large  lake  and  get 
a considerable  amount  of  employment  from  people 
who  come  there  to  angle,  and  I think  they  see  that 
the  fishing  in  the  lake  must  improve  tremendously 
when  they  preserve  it. 

11400.  There  are  two  or  three  points  I would  like 
to  ask  you  about  with  regard  to  your  suggestions. 
You  have  told  of  the  injury  done  by  drift  nets,  but 
is  there  not  a weekly  close  time  for  those  drift  nets? 
— Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  not  observed. 

11401.  What  I want  to  draw  your  attention  to  is, 
that  that  is  really  two-sevenths  of  the  week? — Yes, 
sir. 

11402.  And  two-sevenths  of  the  week  is  really  a 
great  deal,  if  there  were  no  drift  nets  there?— Yes. 

11403.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  the 
state  of  things  you  have  mentioned  beyond  the  pro- 
viding of  money?— No,  it  all  comes  to  the  want  of 
money,  and  the  only  remedy  in  the  world  for  that  is 
to  have  a steamer.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
bailiffs  is  no  remedy  for  that,  for  these  twenty  miles 
of  shore  can  only  be  guarded  by  a steamer.  You  can- 
not possibly  send  out  bailiffs  from  the  shore  to  detect 
offences,  and  what  is  really  done  by  the  drift  nets  is. 
that  they  go  out  on  Friday  night  and  they  fish  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  they  don’t  come  in  till 
mid-day  on  Monday. 

11404.  They  don’t  come  in  till  mid-day  on  Monday? 
— Till  mid-day  on  Monday,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  possible  way  of  checking  them  except  through  the 
medium  of  a steamer. 


11405.  Now,  as  to  the  length  of  the  drift  nets  and 
'.he  number  of  them?— Well,  the  length  of  the  drift 
nets  which  are  used  at  the  present  time  is  1,000  yards. 
Mr.  Shannon  said  before  800  yards,  but  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  it  is  1,000  yards  along  the  coast  line, 
with  the  exception  of  places  near  the  estuary,  where 
it  is  limited  to  about  400  yards.  I pressed  before  the 
Commission  some  time  ago  to  have  all  drift  nets 
limited  to  about  400  yards  at  any  stage,  but  the  De- 
partment acceded  to  a certain  extent  to  the  claims  of 
the  drift-net  men,  and  they  allowed  1,000  yards  or 

i -V°n<1  a ccrtail1  hmit  from  the  estuary, 

and  400  yards  within  the  estuary  or  within  tiie 
vicinity  of  the  estuary. 

11406.  There  again,  without  supervision  by  sea 
you  cannot  control  them;  they  may  move  to  the  shore 
no  matter  what  limitations  may  be  made.  They  can 
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go  in  and  out  during  fogs? — It  is  all  no  use  unless 
there  is  supervision  at  sea,  because  you  cannot  en- 
force it  otherwise. 

11407.  Now  the  next  thing  is,  how  long  does  that 
fishing  go  on  ? — Well,  I should  think  the  only  serious 
periods  are  from  about  the  10th  of  June  till  about 
the  20th  of  July. 

11408.  They  fish  about  six  weeks? — Yes,  about  six 
weeks. 

11409.  A motor  boat  might  do  a great  deal  for  you 
then.  Would  it  be  possible  to  hire  a motor  boat? — I 
should  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  if  we  had  the 
cash. 

11410.  It  would  not  be  so  expensive  as  a steamer, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  some 
way  ?— Well,  you  see  our  resources  are  strained  at  the 
present  time. 

11411.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil could  give  you  something ?— No,  sir;  they  do  not 
give  anything. 

11412.  But  I believe  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  contemplates  the  possibility  of  such  assistance 
being  given  ? — Yes,  they  can  have  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Conservators  if  they  contribute  a certain 
amount. 

11413.  A halfpenny  on  the  valuation? — Yes,  a half- 
penny on  the  valuation. 

11414.  That  never  came  off  ? — That  never  came  to 
anything. 

11415.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  the  £400  you  pay 
that  goes  to  the  County  Council  from  purely  fishery 
resources,  was  rather  an  uneven  proportion,  when  the 
County  Council  did  not  spend  anything  on  the  river  ? 
— Oh.  I think  myself  that  the  rivers,  as  such,  are 
taxed  out  of  all  proportion. 

11416.  They  don’t  spend  anything  on  the  river? — 
No.  sir,  not  a shilling. 

11417.  That  does  not  look  right? — Quite  so.  We 
don’t  get  light  or  any  red  material,  or  anv  benefit 
at  all  from  them. 

11418.  And  other  people  are  not  taxed  on  anything 
like  such  a valuation  as  you  are  taxed  on,  and  did 

you  ever  put  that  before  them  at  all  in  anv  way? 

No.  we  never  did. 

11419.  Is  there  any  objection  to  touch  it  as  a 
delicate  subject?— No,  sir;  I suppose  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  it;  we  have  paid  out  taxes  just  as  the 
demand  notes  came  up,  and  we  never  got  anything 
from  the  County  Council. 

11420.  I think,  perhaps,  it  is  not  generally  under- 
stood ? — Well,  it  may  not  be. 

11421.  You  have  no  advantage,  and  you  have  to 
pay  the  money  ?— Oh,  indeed,  we  do,  and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  our  re- 
sources have  been  so  very  much  strained’  that  we  have 
contributed  our  gift  to  the  Conservators  out  of 
capital. 

11422.  Now  the  third  point  is  as  regards  applica- 
tion for  police  assistance.  That  would  be  a very 
heavy  draft  upon  the  resources  of  the  police  estab- 
lishment. because  that  would  be  to  give  to  the  district 
of  the  Ballina  Conservators,  fifty  police  for  six  weeks 
Mi-.  Shannon  says  he  thinks  twenty  would  do9— 
Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Shannon  is  really  a better  judge 
than  I am.  J & 


11423.  Ho  knows  more  about  this? — He  knows  a 
great  deal  about  it,  but  this  I am  prepared  to  say, 
that  if  it  were  possible  we  would  be  willing  to  contri- 
bute generously,  even  over  and  above  anything  we 
contribute  at  present,  to  any  extra  payment  of  the 
police,  that  might  be  incurred,  provided  we  got  the 
advantage  of  it. 


11424.  What  we  have  here  to  take  into  account  is, 
that  we  are  making  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  all 
the  principal  rivers  of  Ireland,,  and  what  would  be 
sauce  for  the  one,  would  be  salt  for  the  other,  and  it 
would  be  a very  heavy  business  to  give  extended  police 
assistance  to  all  the  rivers  in  Ireland?— Of  course,  the 
spawning  seasons  are  different  in  different  rivers.  Our 
spawning  is  particularly  late.  In  most  rivers,  I think, 
the  spawning  season  would  commence  in  November, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  spawning  would  be  done 
in  November.  The  bulk  of  ours  is  done  in  December 
and  January,  and  if  we  got  the  assistance  of  twentv 
police  during  that  period  it  would  be  very  valuable'. 
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1142-5.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
netting  in  the  fresh  water,  do  you  think  there  should 
be  no  netting  in  the  fresh  water? — That  is  my 
opinion,  without  saying  any  hostile  word  of  anybody, 
and  I include  myself,  for  we  have  just  two  miles  of 
' netting  of  the  fresh  waters. 

11426.  One  thing  I don't  quite  understand.  Before 
the  Act  of  1863  there  was  no  run,  but  you  allowed 
what  you  thought  was  a fair  amount  of  fish  to  go 
through? — That  is  so. 

11427.  You  allowed  as  many  to  go  through  as  go 
through  now? — Yes,  or  more. 

11428.  Why  was  there  not  netting  then;  why  didn’t 
the  nets  commence  when  the  fish  got  to  the  upper 
waters? — Because  we  only  let  them  up  at  a late 
season  of  the  year.  They  were  stopped  in  the  Moy 
tidal  by  the  weirs.  They  could  not  get  up,  and  we 
then,  about  a week  or  a fortnight  before  the  spawning 
season,  allowed  the  fish  to  go  up,  when  we  thought  it 
was  time  to  allow  the  fish  to  run. 

11429.  Had  that  any  effect  upon  the  fish,  as  regards 
their  spawning  or  frequenting  the  Moy  to  spawn  at 
all? — None  whatever,  because  the  fish  that  are  going  up 
to  spawn,  substantially  remain  in  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  Moy  till  the  first  flood  in  November.  They  don’t 
go  on  the  tributaries  at  all  till  the  first  flood  in 
November,  which  is  generally  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  they  are  quite  happy  and  at  home  in 
the  tidal  waters  and  safe  there. 

Mr.  Green. 

11430.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  alter  the  Boards  of  Conservators  in  any  way 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

that  would  tend  to  increase  the  interest  in  a river? — 
Well,  that  is  a question  that  I had  not  considered  at 
all.  I have  not  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators myself.  There  is  one  observation  that  I would 
like  to  make  before  I retire,  and  it  is  this,  sir,  that 
the  anglers  upon  those  tributaries,  such  as  the  Deel, 
are  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  open  season  should  be 
extended  till  about  the  10th  of  October,  and  they  say, 
and,  I believe,  say  truthfully,  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  angle  on  a river  like  the  Deel  up  to  the 
10th  of  October,  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect  in 
stopping  poaching,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  that 
is  a perfectly  genuine  statement. 


Chairman. 

11431.  When  does  the  season  close  in  the  river?- — 
It  closes  now  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  I entirely 
approve  now  of  the  suggestion  "that  the  season,  in  all 
those  rivers  where  there  are  trout  running,  should  be 
open  till  the  10th  of  October. 

11432.  The  Fishing  Association  catch  trout,  not 
salmon? — Chiefly  trout,  because  there  would  be  no 
salmon  going  up  so  early  as  even  the  10th  of  October 
to  these  tributaries. 

Mr.  Green. 

11433.  The  Deel  is  quite  a separate  river  from  the 
Moy? — Well,  of  course  they  want  that  extended  to 
Lough  Conn  also.  They  want  the  season  to  be  open 
till  the  10th  of  October,  not  only  on  the  Deel,  but  also 
on  Lough  Conn  and  Lough  Cullin. 


Colonel  Charles  H.  Whitaker,  M.V.O.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11434.  You  are  interested  in JJjis  Association? — I am 
here  to-day  as  representing  the  Lough  Conn  and  Lough 
Cullin  Anglers’  Association.  This  association  has  only 
been  formed  very  recently,  just  a few  months- ago, 
and,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  in  former  years 
there  was  an.  association  here,  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  it  fell  through,  and  several  years 
have  elapsed  since  then,  and  this  year  a very  strong 
movement  was  brought  forward  to  form  a new  associa- 
tion. I should  like  to  say  that  that  movement 
emanated  in  the  first  instance  entirely  from  people  who 
were  interested  in  the  fishing  round  the  lake.  I am 
not  a landowner,  I have  nothing  whatever  to  do  witn 
that.  As  to  the  river  Moy,  of  course,  I am  personally 
interested  in  the  fishing  as  a fisherman, 

but  I am  only  talking  now  of  Lough 
Conn  and  Lough  Cullin,  and  a meeting  was 
held  in  Ballina  about  it  and  an  association  was  formed 
with  a very  powerful  committee,  which  comprised  all 
the  leading  gentry  round  here,  and  all  the  hotel  pro- 
prietors who  are  also  interested  in  it;  and  iu  fact  it 
was  brought  before  everyone  in  tile  neighbourhood  in 
order  to  further  the  object  of  the  association.  Well,  the 
association  was  formed,  and  we  have  had  many  meet- 
ings since  then,  and  up  to  now  I am  glad  to  say  that  it 
has  met  with  a very  great  response  all  round,  and  every 
body  seems  inclined  to  support  it.  We  are,  of  course, 
at  present  entirely  dependent  on  funds.  People  have 
subscribed  very,  very  liberally,  and  some  of  the  anglers 
who  have  come  here  have  given  us  big  subscriptions; 
and  the  “ Department  ” told  us  the  other 

day  that  they  would  give  us  a pound 

for  every  two  pounds  that  we  subscribed, 

un  to  a limit  of  £25.  Well,  the  result  of  that 
will  bo,  that  I hope  this  year  we  shall  bo  able  to  ask 
the  full  limit  of  £25.  I may  say  that  the  object  of 
our  association  was  to  take  iu  hand,  with  the  consent 
of  the  riparian  owners,  the  preservation  of  the  lake; 
that  is  to  say,  we  wish  to  improve  the  fishing,  which 
of  late  years  was  very  much  fallen  off.  We  wish  to 
preserve  tho  lake  and  to  improve  the  trout  fishing,  so 
as  to  bring  more  people  to  the  district,  and  benefit 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  lake  iu  every  way. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  perhaps,  the  way  in  which  the  fishing 
has  fallen  off.  Wo  have  only  to  look  at  the  rivers 
where  the  trout  go  to  spawn,  because  wo  all  know  that 
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all  the  trout  in  these  rivers  which  leave  the  lake  in 
the  spawning  season  ascend  the  rivers,  and  you  have 
already  heard  enough  here  to-day  to  tell  you  that 
poaching  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  salmon,  and 
I have  proof  positive  that  the  same  thing  exactly  is 
done  with  the  trout.  I may  say  that  all  our  trout 
from  the  lake  go  up  principally  the  river  Deel,  and  out 
of  every  twenty  that  go  up  hardly  one  returns.  These 
fish  are  all  taken  by  the  people  who  live  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  they  are  put  in  barrels  and  salted,  and 
they  never  come  back  at  all.  When  that  goes  on 
it  is  natural  that  the  stock  of  trout  in  the  lake  must 
decrease,  and  they  have  done  so  to  a great  extent. 
I was  speaking  to  a gentleman  who  was  fishing  last 
year  on  the  lake,  aud  I asked  him  what  he  made,  and 
he  said  : “ Some  years  ago  in  fishing  from  a boat  on 
the  lake  in  two  hours  on  that  stretch  of  water  I killed 
a dozen  or  twenty,  and  I have  fished  it  now  three 
days,  and  I have  not  gone  one  trout”;  and  he  attri- 
buted that,  as  I think  rightly,  entirely  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  spawning  fish  on  those  streams  where  they  go  up 
to  spawn.  Well,  the  6almon  and  trout  go  up  the  Deel, 
and  what  we  are  most  anxious  to  do  is,  as  Mr.  Garvey 
said  just  now,  to  get  an  extension  of  the  season  because 
some  of  these  people  who  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  of  fishing  on  the  river,  when  the  fishing  is  at  its 
best  iu  the  season,  are  the  very  people  who  are  killing 
the  fish,  aud  we  think  that  if  they  are  given  the 
privilege  of  fishing  longer  in  the  season,  instead  of 
destroying  the  fish  they  will  act  as  keepers,  aud  they 
will  preserve  the  fish.  Now,  that  will  not  only  be  a 
benefit  to  our  association,  but  it  will  benefit  the  Con- 
servators as  well,  because,  naturally,  in  preserving  the 
trout  they  will  preserve  the  salmon. 

11435.  In  what  season  do  the  trout  spawn?— They 
commence  to  go  up  in  the  first  flood  any  time  in 
October.  I am  told  by  some  of  our  bailiffs  who  are 
watching  the  river  now  that  the  river  is  now  full  of 
spawning  fish,  as  full  as  ever  it  can  be.  We  have  thirteen 
bailiffs  now  under  our  Association,  and  we  have  two 
supervisors,  and  we  direct  our  attention  entirely  to 
the  spawning  rivers.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  if 
we  can  take  care  of  the  spawning  rivers,  we  need 
not  bother  our  heads  about  a little  poaching  that 
might  go  on  in  the  lake.  There  is  not  much  now ; in 
fact,  nobody  poaches  on  the  lake,  nobody  ever  thinks 
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of  such  things  as  otter-fishing  or  cross  line  fishing. 
We  are  told  about  a net  which  has  been  used,  I believe, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Deel  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
Well,  the  whole  idea  and  spirit  of  preservation  on 
Lough  Conn  now  is  so  strong  that  if  we  can  get  the 
reasonable  assistance  that  we  ask  in  this  extension  of 
the  season,  I am  perfectly  certain  that  ti  will  do  more 
for  us  than  fines  would  do. 

11436.  Of  course,  you  know  that  a change,  in  the 
season  is  carried  out  after  an  inquiry  and  after  an 
application  for  that  inquiry? — We  have  made  an 
application  for  an  inquiry  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  we  have  asked  that  it  might  be  held  at 
Crossmolina,  because  we  think  that  by  doing  so  we 
could  bring  forth  the  views  of  the  riparian  owners 
on  the  banks  of  these  spawning  rivers,  and  everyone 
is  saying  that  if  it  were  held  there  it  would  be  a great 
benefit  all  round. 

11437.  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  other  sub- 
jects to  what  Mr.  Garvey  said? — Nothing,  except  one 
little  point  that  I should  like  to  say  a word  on,  that 
I think  the  funds  of  the  Conservators  might  be  very 
much  added  to,  if  there  was  a little  more  vigilance 
exercised  in  looking  after  salmon  licences.  I make 
that  suggestion,  and  I have  reasons  for  making  it,  be- 
cause I think  that  the  necessity  of  taking  out  a salmon 
licence  here  is  not  thoroughly  understood  by  visitors. 
A number  of  visitors  who  go  to  a hotel  fish  apparently 
for  trout  on  this  lake,  and  kill  'trout,  and  are  liable 
to  kill  salmon ; and  I think  a great  many  of  the  salmon 
are  killed,  and  things  have  appeared  in  the  Press, 
even,  about  people  who  kill,  and  who  report  to  the 
papers  that  they  killed,  a very  large  trout  which, 
after  all,  proved  to  be  a salmon  late  in  the  season. 
They  go  to  fish  and  these  licences  are  not  enforced, 
and  I take  it  that  if  there  were  bailiffs  moving  about 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  they  would  detect  a great 
number  of  cases  in  which  licences  are  not  taken  out. 

11438.  Are  these  heavy  fish? — The  fish  that  I allude 
to  were  reported  in  the  papers.  They  were  after- 
wards proved,  when  sent  up  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  to  have  been  old,  red  cock  salmon,  which 
had  been  lying  in  the  lake  for  some  months.  There 
is  another  point  which  I wish  to  bring  forward,  a 
further  way  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Conservators 
could  be  increased,  and  that  point  is,  whether  if 
you  fish  on  a lake  (and  there  is  a regular  custom  of 
fishing  on  the  lake  here  with  two  or  three  rods,  troll- 
ing out  of  a boat),  whether  that  pound  which  you  pay 
for  one  rod  covers  the  right  of  using  two  rods  or  three 
rods  on  the  lake  from  a boat  by  one  person. 

11439.  You  don’t  pay  a licence  for  trout  fishing? — 
No,  not  for  trout,  but  I am  talking  of  salmon  fishing 
on  the  lake,  trolling. 

11440.  But,  certainly,  every  rod,  of  course,  has  a 
licence? — That  point  was  raised  the  other  day,  and 
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I think  it  is  a point  that  should  be  settled,  for  it  is 
either  legal  or  illegal,  one  or  the  other.  The  ques- 
tion is,  is  it  the  person  or  the  rod  that  is  licenced. 

11441.  Well,  I suppose  a salmon  licence  for  rod 
fishing  means  that  a man  fishes  from  the  bank?— 
Ye®,  but  I am  talking  of  trolling  for  salmon  from  a 
boat  on  the  lake. 

11442.  And  he  cannot  fish  with  three  rods  from  the 
bank,  though  he  can  fish,  as  you  say,  with  three  rods 
from  a boat? — From,  the  boats  in  the  year  I daresay 
there  are  250  salmon  killed.  There  were  250  salmon 
killed  last  year  on  the  lake  on  Lough  Conn  with  the 
rod,  trolling.  Every  one  of  those  boats  fishing  had  out 
three  rods. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11443.  How  many  salmon  were  killed? — About  250 
salmon  were  killed  on  Lough  Conn,  from  what  I 
could  gather.  We  are  obliged  to  watch  very  closely  to 
get  accurate  information. 

Chairman. 

11444.  I think  that  is  a very  important  point? — 
That  is  a point  that  I bring  forward  in  this  way, 
that  it  is  either  legal  or  illegal,  and  if  it  is  legal  it 
should  be  stated  on  the  rod  licence,  and  if  not  steps 
should  be  taken  to  stop  it. 

11445.  Is  it  not  stated  on  the  rod  licence  that  it  is 
to  fish  with  one  rod? — No,  only  to  fish  with  rod  and 
line. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11446.  It  does  not  say  “ rods”? — No,  no.  At  one 
of  our  association  meetings  recently,  personally  I my- 
self was  accused  of  poaching  on  the  lake,  because  I 
had  used  three  rods  trolling  in  that  way,  and  I now 
bring  forward  that  point,  and  the  very  person  who 
brought  that  accusation,  if  he  were  to  look  nearer  to 
his  own  home  for  poaching,  perhaps  might  have  less 
to  say,  because  I don’t  think  he  or  his  son  ever  took 
out  a licence  this  last  year,  at  any  rate. 

Chairman. 

11447.  Now,  so  far  as  the  assistance  that  you  are 
getting  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion which  is  at  present  coming  into  being,  are  any 
of  those  persons  tenant  purchasers  ? — There  are  several 
tenant  purchasers  who  bought  out  under  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  or  the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  all 
are  willing  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  our  association. 

11448.  The  primary  object  of  our  visit  here  is  in 
connection  with  the  interests  of  persons  who  have 
purchased  their  holdings,  and  to  jwhom  rights  of 
fishing  have  been  transferred? — I can’t  speak  about 
the  rights,  but  there  is  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  estate 
that  has  just  been  sold  to  the  tenant,  but  I don’t 
know  anything  about  the  sporting  rights,  and  Lord 
Arran’s  also,  though  I don’t  know  about  the  sporting 
rights  there  either. 


Mr.  Peter  L.  Petrie,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11449.  You  are  interested  in  the  fishing  of  this 
river? — Yes,  I am,  sir. 

11450.  You  fish  nets  on  the  fresh  water  ? — Yes. 

11451.  Now  we  will  ask  you  to  give  us  your  view 
of  it,  and  how  you  use  these  nets,  and  in  the  first 
place  by  w'hat  authority  do  you  fish  ? — I hold  from  the 
riparian  owners. 

11452.  You  rent  from  them  ? — I rent  from  the  ripa- 
rian owners.  I have  written  out  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  me ; I thought  that  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  inquiry. 

11453.  That  is  the  primary  object  of  our  being  here. 
Perhaps  you  will  read  the  replies? — I will  read  the 
replies.  Between  myself  and  my  brother,  Sir  Charles 
Petrie,  we  hold  salmon  fisheries,  mostly  under  lease, 
at  Ballyeroy,  Tullaghan,  Carrowmore  Lake,  Owenmore 
river.  Sligo  Fishery,  Drumcliff  and  Streedagh,  with 
Coolcron-an,  Curragh  and  Moorebrook,  near  Foxford. 
We  buy  salmon  in  the  district,  and  Charles  Petrie,  as 
salmon  factor,  sells  them  in  Liverpool  and  London. 
We  pay  nearly  £1,200  rent,  and  are  greatly  interested 
in  any  measure  that  would  improve  the  fisheries 
generally,  and  increase  the  supply  of  salmon.  Our 
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fisheries  are  mostly  worked  with  boats  and  draft 
nets,  but  we  have  also  bag  nets  on  the  coast,  and 
angling  at  some  places.  The  latter  we  let  off  when  we 
can.  The  first  question  that  is  asked  is,  " What  effects 
the  transfer  of  riparian  land  to  tenant  purchasers  have 
had  on  the  fisheries,  and  how  the  tenants  are  using  their 
newly-acquired  fishing  rights?”  So  far,  tenant 
purchasers  have  not  acquired  any  fishing  rights 
abutting  any  of  our  fisheries ; but  at  Shrannakilla,  on 
the  Owenmore  river,  where  I have  charge  of  the  pro-1 
teetion  in  the  close  season,  I employ  several  of  the 
tenant  purchasers  as  water  bailiffs.  I expected  great 
things  from  these  new  fishei-y  owners,  but  I regret 
to  say  that  I have  been  disappointed  in  the  lack  of 
interest  they  take  in  proventing  poaching.  The  head- 
keeper  assures  me  that  there  is  no  improvement  what- 
ever since  they  became  owners,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
The  next  question  is,  “ What  is  best  to  be  done  to  pre- 
serve and  develope  the  fisheries  under  these  new  con- 
ditions?” It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pre- 
servation and  development  of  the  fisheries  is 
in  the  protection  in  the  close  season,  when  salmon 
ascend  the  small  rivers  to  spawn.  The  riparian  fish- 
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jng  rights  on  most  of  the  spawning  rivers  are  of  no 
value  to  purchasing  tenants,  as  no  salmon  ascend  till 
the  close  season.  In  my  opinion,  to  preserve  and 
develops  the  fisheries,  the  fishing  rights  should  be  re- 
served, and  not  conveyed  to  any  purchasing  tenant, 
together  with  the  bed  of  the  river  or  lake,  and  two 
yards  wide  on  each  bank,  with  a right  of  egress  and 
ingress  to  the  public  road.  The  third  is,  “ What 
arrangements  can  be  suggested  with  a view  to  giving 
tenant  purchasers  an  interest  in  preserving  and  deve- 
loping the  fisheries?”  To  that  I say  I am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  to  create  a great  number  of  riparian 
owners,  each  having  the  right  to  fish  with  nets  and 
rod.  would  in  a short  time  deplete  the  rivers  of  salmon 
and  trout  and  lead  to  endless  confusion,  assaults  and 
law  suits.  To  give  the  tenant  purchasers  an  interest 
in  preserving  the  fisheries,  I can  suggest  nothing 
better  than  to  reserve  the  fishing  rights,  and  vest 
these  in  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  other  fish- 
ing authority,  pool  the  proceeds  and  divide  them 
equally  between  the  tenant  purchasers  and  the  Board 
of  Conservators.  Fourth,  “ What  part  the  Board  of 
Conservators  could  take  in  this  preservation  and  deve- 
lopment, and  how  far  their  resources  are  adequate  for 
the  purpose?”  I say,  the  Board  of  Conservators, 
which  comprises  the  riparian  owners  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, with  the  owners  and  lessees  of  fisheries  in 
the  estuaries,  is  the  best  authority  to  preserve  and 
develops  the  fisheries.  Want  of  sufficient  funds  is 
their  chief  hindrance.  I would  suggest  that  the 
Fishery  Branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Department  make  a certain  annual  grant  to  each 
Board  of  Conservators  in  proportion  to  the  wages  paid 
to  fishermen  employed  in  the  capture  of  salmon  on 
the  coast  and  at  the  inland  fisheries  in  each  district 
(anglers  excluded),  each  fisherman’s  wages  to  be  cal- 
culated as  '15s.  weekly ; clerks  of  Conservators  to 
supply  the  figures.  The  fifth  question  is,  11  How 
poaching  might  be  more  effectively  prevented  ? ” To 
that  I say  the  Boards  of  Conservators  should  be  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to  employ 
more  bailiffs,  and  pay  them  better,  and  in  addition 
to  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  at  present  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  there  should  be  two  extra 
police  drafted  into  each  barrack  adjoining  a spawn- 
ing river,  for  six  weeks  in  the  close  season,  who 
would  devote  their  whole  time,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  water  bailiffs,  to  the  protection  of  the  spawning 
fish,  the  cost  of  these  extra  police  to  be  borne  by  the 
Conservators.  I don’t  quite  follow  Mr.  Shannon  or 
Mr.  Garvey  when  they  say,  all  the  salmon  in  the  Moy 
belong  to  the  Moy  Fishery  Company. 

11454.  Well,  but  neither  do  we  think  that  all  the 
salmon  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  belong  to  the  Moy 
Fishery  Company? — Quite  so,  but  they  have  told  you 
that  all  the  salmon  belong  to  them,  or  should  belong 
to  them,  and  I don’t  quite  agree  with  that. 

11455.  I don't  think  that  that  was  exactly  the  way 
they  put  it,  but  that  is  the  way  you  regard  it  from 
your  standpoint? — From  their  own  standpoint  no- 
body is  to  have  water  open  to  him. 

11456.  That  is  your  acceptation  of  the  suggestion 
that  they  have  made? — Quite  so. 

11457.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  looked  at. 
Unquestionably,  angling  by  rod  and  line  is  a very 
remunerative  thing  to  the  district.  It  means  not  only 
the  value  of  the  salmon  taken,  but  it  means  expendi- 
ture by  persons  who  fish  for  sport? — Quite  so,  sir. 
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11458.  And  possibly  if  you  go  into  a sporting  district 
with  sporting  rights,  for  every  20  lb.  salmon  or  10  lb. 
salmon  that  is  of  an  average  value  all  the  year  round 
of  £1  or  25s.,  you  would  find  that  the  owner  of  that 
salmon  brought  perhaps  £2  or  £3  into  the  district. 
So  that  you  are  quite  entitled  to  look  at  it  from  that 
point  of  view,  or  from  that  of  a person  who  has  neither 
a net  nor  an  interest  in  the  river  or  on  the  lakes  and 
looks  at  it,  as  possibly  we  do,  from  the  general  all 
round  aspect? — If  there  were  no  salmon  but  those  that 
were  taken  by  angling,  the  public  would  have  to  pay 
about  a guinea  a pound  for  them. 

11459.  But  you  must  not  lose  sight  of  that  other 
matter,  the  employment  of  men,  and  the  service  of 
hotels,  and  the  hire  of  carts  and  cars  and  everything? — 
I quite  understand  it.  I am  a bit  of  an  angler  myself. 

11460.  We  in  Ireland  do  not  want,  living  in  a con- 
fined area,  to  be  living  on  each  other.  We  want 
strangers  who  have  money,  too.  Then  the  rights  of 
fishing  have  not  been  transferred  here,  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned? — They  are  not  on  any  fishery  that  I 
hold. 

11461.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer? — I have 
read  any  suggestions  that  I have  had  to  offer. 

11462.  Have  you  any  ideas  on  the  reduction  of 
nets  in  fresh  waters? — No,  I have  not. 

11463.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  it? — Oh,  I 
approve  of  it,  to  a limited  extent.  I think  the  salmon 
might  as  well  be  taken  in  the  fresh  water  as  in  the 
tide-way. 

11464.  Do  you  regard  the  sea,  then,  as  the  natural 
fishing  place  for  commercial  purposes? — Witness. — The 
sea? 

11465.  Yes? — Well,  I should  think  I do,  in  a way; 
both  the  sea  and  the  inland  waters,  to  a certain  extent, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  go  into  a spawning  river.  In  a 
large  river  like  the  Moy  I say  that  netting  in 
fresh  water  is  quite  legitimate,  and  especially  with  the 
large  weekly  close  season  that  there  is  at  present. 

Mr.  Oreen. 

11466.  Is  not  the  Owenmpre  a river  in  which  tenant- 
farmers  have  acquired  fishing  rights? — In  one  bit,  about 
two  miles  long,  the  upper  part  of  it. 

11467.  Have  they  let  that  for  angling? — Yes,  a few 
have. 

11468.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  rent  they  get? — 
There  is  one  tenant  who  gets  £7  and  another  gets  £3. 

11469.  And  do  you  know  the  rent  of  the  holding  of 
the  man  that  gets  the  £7? — His  rent  is  about  19s., 
and  that  includes  grouse  shooting,  too. 

11470.  So  that  these  men  have  done  well? — They 
have  done  right  well. 

11471.  And  what  arrangement  have  you  made  with 
them  about  their  fishing  rights? — Oh,  I have  not  made 
any  arrangements.  I only  protect  the  thing  in  the 
close  season.  I employ  them  as  water  bailiffs  in  the 
close  season. 

11472.  That  is  for  your  interest? — Yes. 

11473.  The  £7  includes  grouse  shooting  and  a mile  of 
salmon  fishing? — Yes,  and  all  his  rent  is  19s. 

11474.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  drift  nets  your- 
self?— Well,  more  or  less.  We  buy  all  the  salmon 
that  we  can  get,  and  I am  interested  in  all  sorts  of 
nets. 


Mr.  E.  G.  Pery  Knox-Gore,  examined. 


Chairman . 

11475.  I presume  you  are  a fisherman? — Yes. 

11476.  And  interested  in  fishing? — Yes,  sir. 

11477.  Now,  you  know  the  object  of  our  being  here? 
— I am  aware  of  it. 

11478.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  any  information  or 
suggestions  that  you  think  would  be  of  assistance  to 
us,  just  in  your  own  way? — Thank  you.  Well,  the 
witnesses  who  have  gone  immediately  before  me  have 
covered  the  ground  very  thoroughly,  and  I don't  think 
I can  supplement  the  direct  evidence  in  any  manner. 
I am  the  Chairman,  as  a rule,  of  the  Board  of  Con- 


Chairman— continued . 

servators,  and  two  of  our  members  have  given  you, 
what  I hope,  you  will  find  very  valuable  evidence,  sir; 
but  there  is  just  this  that  you  have  heard — I won’t 
altogether  call  it  partisan  views,  but  you  have  heard 
views  that  have  been  more  .or  less  coloured  by  the 
surrounding  conditions  of  the  interests  under  which 
these  gentlemen  are  employed.  As  Chairman  of  their 
Board  I have  been  more  or  less  acting  in  the  capacity 
which  you  so  honourably  fill  yourself  at  this  moment, 
sir,  and  seeing  fair  play  between  them,  and  as  far  as 
the  conflicting  interests  are  concerned,  of  which  there 
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have  been  three  mentioned,  they  are  individually,  as 
you  know,  somewhat  antagonistic;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  the  sea  fishers’  point  of  view,  there  is  the  tidal 
water  fishers’  point  of  view,  and  there  is  the  upper 
water  fishers’  point  of  view.  Each  one  wants, 
figuratively  speaking,  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  other, 
but  all  the  time  we  are  all  the  best  friends.  If  we 
are  to  look  at  this  matter  from  the  broadest  point  of 
view  (I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Conservators)  we  must  consider  the  protection  of 
the  fish.  I am  going  to  state  something  of  an 
anachronism,  and  1 am  going  to  say  that  the  man  who 
kills  the  most  fish  is  at  once  our  greatest  enemy  and 
our  greatest  benefactor.  He  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
the  fish  because  he  kills  most  of  them.  From  my  own 
point  of  view  it  matters  little  whether  the  fish  is  killed 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean — or,  as  some  of  your  experts,  of 
whom  I see  the  greatest  in  the  world  beside  you, 
perhaps,  will  be  able  to  tell  you — on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way or  Iceland,  it  matters  very  little  to  us  whether 
they  are  killed  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Moy  or  in 
Lough  Conn,  so  that  they  are  killed.  It  matters 
little  in  that  respect.  It  matters  to  us,  as  Con- 
servators, in  another  respect,  that  the  man  who  kills  the 
most  fish  in  that  event  especially  pays  the  most  money 
towards  the  protection,  and  if  it  were  not  for  that 
large  amount  of  money  applied  towards  protection, 
I opine  that  we  should  have  no  fish  to  be  killed  by 
anybody,  that  is,  that  poaching  would  be  so  rife  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Moy  and  its  tributaries  that 
none  would  return.  Possibly  I have  old-fashioned 
ideas  about  this  fishing.  The  efforts  to  protect  fish 
when  spawning  would  be  of  very  little  use  if  they  were 
to  be  stopped  at  all  events  on  their  first  ascent,  and 
in  that  case  we  should  have  no  fish  at  all  left  to 
spawn.  There  have  been  various  means  proposed, 
many  of  them  very  good,  for  conserving  the  fish,  from 
the  Conservators’  point  of  view.  As  a Board  of  Con- 
servators, I don’t  believe  that  we  can  do  more  than 
we  are  doing  with  the  present  means  that  we  have 
of  obtaining  money.  You  have  had  many  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  further  means  both. from  my  friend 
Mr.  Garvey,  and  Mr.  Petrie  and  Mr.  George  Shannon, 
one  of  them  is  a very  eminent  lawyer  and  a great 
authority  on  the  fishery  laws,  and  the  two  others  are, 
one  the  manager  and  the  other  the  lessee  of  fisheries, 
and  very  important  fisheries,  and  they  have  very  long 
experience ; but  if  I may  be  allowed  to  suggest  it, 

I think  that  we  must  get  more  power,  we  cannot  go 
on  as  we  are  now  unless  we  have  more  powers  of  rais- 
ing money  by  some  means.  It  is  little  matter  where 
the  fish  is  killed  so  long  as  he  is  killed,  and  I won’t 
go  into  the  merits  of  taking  nets  off  the  fresh  water 
altogether,  and  it -would  seem  to  me  rather  unfair 
that  one  class  of  fishing  should  be  upheld  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  At  the  same  time  if  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  agreed  to  by  experts  that 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  of  the  fishery,  very 
few  people,  I should  think,  would  say  anything 
against  it  on  being  fairly  compensated  for  their  loss. 

I don’t  think  I can  add  much  more,  sir ; and  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  the  chief  cause  of  your  inquiry 
here,  that  is  the  passing  of  the  present  existing 
fishery  rights  to  tenant-purchasers,  I don’t  think  that 
I can  give  you,  or  that  there  is,  in  fact,  any  direct 
evidence  which  can  be  given  in  this  district  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  some  properties  which  have 
already  passed  to  the  tenant  purchasers  either 
through  direct  sale  or  through  sales  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  or  through  sales  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board.  As  you  are  now  aware,  no  doubt,  sir,  in 
future  (I  speak  open  to  correction)  all  sales  must  be 
made  through  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
many  properties  in  this  country  have  been  offered 
for  sale,  and  are  in  fact  on  offer  at  the  present  time, 
but  no  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  a 
tenant  purchaser  has  had  the  right  of  fishing  handed 
over  direct  into  his  own  hands.  Well,  this  is,  of 
course,  with  your  permission,  sir,  and  if  my  opinion 
can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  this  leads  me  to  looking  into 
the  future,  and  I don’t  know  whether  you  would  value 
mv  views  of  the  future.  I have  formed  some  views  as 
to  the  future  of  fish,  but  it  may  be  irrelevant  to  this 
inquiry. 

11479.  Oh,  no,  I think  it  would  be  very  valuable, 
and  we  should  like  very  much  to  hear  what  you  wish 


Chairman — continued. 

to  say? — Well,  I look  forward  to  the  future  of  this 
country  when  the  tenant  proprietors  will  have 
acquired  all  the  interests  now  held  by  the  class  that 
are  generally  known  as  landlords,  except  in  very  few 
instances,  perhaps.  These  properties  now  that  are 
by  far  the  majority  of  properties  are  all  offered  for 
sale.  In  course  of  time,  of  course,  most  of  the  fishing 
rights  will,  I presume,  pass  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  or  very  many  of  them  in  many  cases.  Well, 
I do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  where  a pro- 
perty has  been  sold  to  the  tenant  the  fishing  and 
sporting  rights  (I  think  the  fishing  rights  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  sporting  rights,  although  some  of  them 
are  commercial  rights)- — I do  not  for  one  moment  wish 
that  the  purchasers  should  be  at  any  loss,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  those  rights  pass  indiscriminately  to  a 
large  number  of  small  owners  it  would  be  impossible 
to  preserve  the  future  state  of  the  fishing.  To  give 
an  illustration  (if  I may  detain  you  by  giving  you 
an  imaginary  position),  take  a bit  of  a river,  of  any 
river  where  there  are  salmon,  and  take  the  salmon 
as  being  the  most  valuable  of  our  food  fishes.  Take 
the  fresh  water  of  a river,  and  we  will  suppose  that 
A holds  land  adjoining  a bit  of  fresh  water  fishing 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  B holds  land 
adjoining  a bit  on  the  right  bank,  and  C holds  it 
further  up,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  how  can  we  sup- 
pose that  there  will  be  anything  but  friction  between 
these,  all  adjoining  each  other,  and  all  exercising 
their  perfectly  legal  right  to  fish  in  a legal 
manner  at  that  place?  I maintain,  sir,  that  if  you 
multiply  these,  A,  B,  C and  D,  by  several  hundreds, 
you  increase  your  difficulties  far  more,  and  you  in- 
crease your  difficulties  to  such  a manifold  degree  that 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  supervise  or  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  fishing,  and  I think  that 
such  indiscriminate  fishing  would  in  a very  short  time 
have  the  effect  of  killing  off  all  the  migratory  fish  in 
the  river.  There  is  another  question  that  goes  fur- 
ther, that  is  the  question  of  the  lakes,  and  the  spawn- 
ing question  is  another.  I maintain  that  we  could 
not  at  all  protect  the  fish  in  Ireland  in  the  future  if 
such  a state  of  things  occurs  as  I have  stated.  I 
don’t  wish  for  one  instant  to  suggest  that  it  will,  and 
I hope  that  those  people  who  will  eventually  become 
the  owners  of  the  fishing  will  be  the  best  keepers  we 
could  have  on  a fishing ; but  you  must  give  them  an 
interest  in  it,  you  must  make  it  worth  their  while. 
At  the  present  moment  many  of  them  are  obtaining 
a right  under  this  legislation  which  they  never 
possessed  before.  These  tenant  purchasers  along  a 
river  never  had  any  right;  they  did  not  pay  for  it; 
they  paid  for  the  land  and  they  did  not  pay  for  any 
fishery.  It  is  proposed  in  the  sale  that  these  rights 
should  be  handed  over  to  them,  and  if  they  had  been 
bargained  for  and  allowed  for  in  the  sale,  that  is  a 
matter  between  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and 
the  present  owner  of  the  property  to  be  transferred. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  will  have  obtained  the  right 
by  payment,  and  therefore  when  they  have  obtained 
the  right  by  payment  they  cannot  be  deprived  of 
that  right,  or  should  not  be  deprived  of  it,  but  as  I 
pointed  out,  an  impossible  state  of  affairs  would 
exist  if  everybody  could  indiscriminately  exer- 
cise their  rights.  I am  about  to  propose,  as  a way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  as  a panacea  for  this  possible 
evil,  that  the  purchasing  body  (the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  we  will  take  it  in  this  case)  should  reserve  the 
fisheries  and  work  the  fisheries  in  any  manner  that 
thev  consider  best  to  the  benefit  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors. I cannot  think  of  any  better  means.  My 
friend  Mr.  Petrie  gave  you  some  suggestions  in.  a 
far  better  manner  than  I have  done,  but  I don’t  know 
whether  they  would  be  entitled  to  stop  a certain 
amount  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fisheries  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  by  the  Board  of  Conservators, 
or  some  other  body,  perhaps,  if  it  was  appointed.  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  would  be  entitled  to  stop 
that  out  of  it.  but  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  a very 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Conservators.  Now,  sir,  1 
think  I can’t  assist  you  any  further.  I have  stated 
my  views  as  far  as  they  have  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
am  quite  open  to  answer  any  questions,  if  I am  able, 
that  you  wish  to  put. 

11480.  I think  your  suggestion  is  as  to  what  might 
be  done  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the  Estates 
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Chairman. 

Commissioners  ? — Yes.  May  I add.  one  word  further. 
Of  course,  it  is  a matter  of  detail  to  be  settled  by  a 
higher  authority  than  I am.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  experts — they  have  experts  of 
their  own,  and  they  would  possibly  be  the  right 
people  to  do  it,  but  inasmuch  as  the  ownership  upon 
transfer  of  the  lands  and  fisheries  will  be  vested  in 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  I suggest  that  they 
should  have  the  distribution  and  the  management  of 
the  fisheries  for  that  reason.  The  Congested 


[Foxford. 


Chairman — continued. 

Districts  Board,  I suppose,  is  not  a permanency. 
When  their  work  is  done,  I hope  the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  no  such  word  as  congestion  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  now,  and  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  have  their  experts  to  work  it.  I 
hope  we  will  be  spared  our  experts  in  the  fishery 
department  for  many  long  years. 

Chairman. 

I think  your  suggestions  are  very  valuable. 


Mr.  E.  G.  Pery  Knox-Gore — continued. 


Mr.  William  B.  Caiiines,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11481.  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Loughs  Conn  and 
Cullin  Fishing  Association? — Yes,  sir. 

11482.  Now  you  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has 
been  already  given? — Yes. 

11483.  And  we  don’t  want  you  to  go  into  what  has 
already  been  put  before  us,  but  if  you  can  give  us 
any  further  information  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  it? 
— Well,  the  Association  was  formed,  sir,  with  the 
object  of  getting  all  the  people  in  and  around  the 
lake  to  preserve,  to  give  an  interest  to  everybody. 
It  was  really  the  smaller  people  all  round  the  lake 
that  started  the  Association  first,  and  this  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  getting  all  the  riparian  owners 
and  the  gentry  to  support  it.  The  real  object  of  the 
Association  was  that  if  at  any  time  the  present  pro- 
prietors did  get  the  fishing  rights,  they  would  band 
together  and  this  Association  would  preserve  the  lakes 
and  the  tributaries.  That  was  the  real  object  of  the 
Association.  At  present  we  have  about  thirteen 
bailiffs,  as  Colonel  Whitaker  has  already  told  you,  and 
we  are  trying  to  join  hands  with  the  Conservators, 
and  to  get  them  to  assist  us,  and  they  have  kindly 
promised  to  do  so,  that  is,  for  the  winter  watching. 

11484.  Those  bailiffs  are  mainly  engaged,  I pre- 
sume. to  watch  the  tributaries  where  the  trout  go  up 
to  spawn  ? — Yes. 

11485.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  has  been 
already  stated  by  Colonel  Whitaker — you  heard  his 
evidence,  and  he  gave  us  his  evidence  very  fully  ? — 


Chairman — continued. 

No,  I have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  already 
stated. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11486.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  event  of  tenant 
purchasers  having  lands  on  a lake,  such  as  Lough 
Conn  and  the  other,  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
join  such  an  Association  as  you  have?— I think  so. 
It  is  the  only  thing.  Everybody  could  join . 

11487.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
membership  is  obtained  ? — They  subscribe  as  they  like. 

11488.  Is  it  a voluntary  subscription? — Yes. 

11489.  So  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  per- 
son ? — Yes,  sir,  anybody  who  subscribes  will  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  Association. 

11490.  And  your  Association  not  only  uses  the  lake, 
but  the  rivers  above? — Loughs  Conn  and  Cullin.  but 
if  we  preserve  the  small  rivers  our  bailiffs  could  do 
the  small  river  joining  Lough  Conn  and  Lough  Cullin. 

11491.  You  preserve  certain  streams  which  come 
into  the  lake,  and  which  are  of  value  as  spawning 
areas  ? — Yes. 

11492.  Therefore,  you  think  that  if  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers could  be  induced  to  see  that  their  interest 
lies  in  joining  such  an  Association  as  yours,  it  might 
do  something  in  the  way  of  preserving  the  spawning 
fish  on  those  higher  tributaries? — It  would,  certainly. 

Mr.  Green. 

11493.  Do  you  mean  the  Deel"? — Yes. 


Mr.  Bernard  Browne,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11494.  You  are  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  this  Asso- 
ciation?— Yes,  and  I may  say  that  I am  the  promoter 
also  of  the  Association. 

11495.  Now,  you  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  with  regard  to  the  Association  and  its 
objects? — Yes,  sir. 

11496.  And  the  work  it  is  doing? — Yes,  sir. 

11497.  Will  you  give  us  any  further  information 
now  without  going  over  what  has  been  gone  over 
already,  and  if  there  is  anything  else  that  you  would 
like  to  say  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  it? — I "would  like 
all  the  tenants  round  the  lakes  to  be  members  of  it, 
and  in  fact  along  the  river  too,  and  all  take  it  up  and 
bear  a willing  hand  in  it. 

11498.  That  is  what  you  would  like  to  see? — Yes. 

11499.  Is  there  any  considerable  progress  being  made 
in  that  direction  at  present? — Yes.  A lot  of  the  tenants 
came  together,  and  they  appointed  their  men  on  the 
committee,  men  to  represent  them,  and  on  one  estate 
there  are  tenant  purchasers.  There  are  about  six  bailiffs 
while  there  are  four  men  on  the  committee ; and  people 
are  taking  it  up  and  it  is  spreading  all  over,  and  I am 
sure  in  a few  years  time  there  will  be  a great  difference 
in  Lough  Conn  and  the  tributaries,  and  1 think  that 
on  the  spawning  rivers  there  should  be  something  done 
for  the  tenants  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  It 
depends  on  the  Congested  Districts  Board  what  they 
will  do  for  the  poor  people  round  the  lake  and  on  the 
nvers,  to  get  a further  reduction  where  there  is  a 
spawning  river  running  into  the  lake,  and  also  round 
the  lake,  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  they  would  help 
the  poor  tenants  to  buy  boats;  and,  as  you  said  a while 
ago,  a great  deal  of  money  is  brought  by  those  anglers 
that  come  to  the  lake,  and  even  into  this  town  of 


Chairman — continued. 

Foxford,  for  they  come  and  patronise  the  mills  here 
and  bring  home  suits  of  tweed  when  they  come.  And 
then  again,  the  association  means  to  take  up  a whole 
lot  of  other  things,  and  we  will  try  in  every  way  we 
can  to  put  down  poachers,  and  when  the  Board’s' In- 
spectors come  down  they  will  get  something  to  do  from 
the  people.  A lot  of  the  poachers  are  migratory 
labourers,  and  we  want  to  keep  them  at  home  now  and 
to  get  them  something  to  do  at  home  in  their  own 
country. 

Mr.  Green. 

11500.  Are  you  a tenant  purchaser  yourself? — My 
father  is.  Well,  he  is  not  exactly  a tenant  purchaser, 
but  it  has)  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  and  they  are  very  slow  in  coming  down. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11501.  I should  like  to  hear  from  you  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  tenant  purchasers  were  put  on 
the  committee  as  representatives? — Well,  we  had  a 
public  meeting  when  it  was  first  formed,  and  then  the 
tenants  appointed  a committee.  We  are  only  in  the 
beginning  now,  but  in  a short  time  we  will  have  all 
the  tenants  discussing  the  whole  thing. 

11502.  But  on  what  basis  were  those  men  selected, 
was  it  simply  because  they  were  a sensible  sort  of  men, 
or  was  there  any  other  kind  of  qualification? — Well,  the 
tenants,  of  course,  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
they  would  like  to  see  a lot  of  anglers  coming  round, 
and  they  would  like  to  see  it  improved  and  preserved 
and  developed;  as  much  could  be  done  about  the 
development  question.  There  are  a lot  of  eels,  pike, 
otters,  and  other  pests  in  the  lakes,  and  we  would  like 
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Mr.  Calderwood — continued, 
an  expert  from  the  Technical  Department  to  come 
and  tell  us  what  is  right  about  it. 

11593.  What  number  is  represented  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers?— There  are  about  twenty  or  thirty.  They 
appointed  four  of  their  number  on  the  committee. 

11504.  And  then  the  committee  appointed  represen- 
tatives on  the  association? — They  are  the  representa- 
tives on  the  association;  this  committee  are  on  the 
association;  they  are  the  committee  of  the  association 
that  was  formed  by  the  tenants  round. 

11505.  And  the  men  who  formed  that  were  already 
members  of  the  association? — For  instance,  they 
appointed  Father  Quinn  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Nash 
also  to  represent  them,  and  Colonel  Whitaker  and 
others  interested  in  the  lake. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

11506.  Father  Quinn  and  Mr.  Nash  are  not  tenant 
purchasers? — No. 

11507.  So  that  these  representatives  are  not  men  of 
their  own  class? — No,  but  a good  many  of  them  are 
on  the  committee,  too;  a lot  of  the  tenants  are  in  the 
association,  too. 

Mr.  Green. 

11508.  All  round  the  lake  and  on  the  river? — Yes, 
and  all  pulling  together,  and  on  this  estate  that  has 
been  sold  we  have  three  men  on  the  committee  now  to 
represent  the  tenants. 

Chairman. 

11509.  What  estate  is  that? — Lord  Arran’s. 


Mr.  William  Nixon,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11510.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Bangor  Board  of  Con- 
servators at  Newport  ? — Yes. 

11511.  Now,  would  you  tell  us  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Board? — From  Pigeon  Point  to 
Benwee  Head  in  North  Mayo. 

11512.  That  includes  Clew  Bay  and  part  of  Blacksod 
Bay? — Clew  Bay  and  part  of  Blacksod  Bay. 

11513.  And  Broadhaven? — Yes. 

11514.  Now,  what  rivers  are  included  in  that  dis- 
trict?— The  Glennamoy,  Owenmore,  Owenduff,  Bally- 
reeny,  Owengarve,  Newport  and  Borrishoole. 

11515.  Are  these  all  fishable  rivers? — All  fishable 
rivers. 

11516.  Are  they  netted  or  angled  or  both? — Both. 

11517.  How  many  elected  Conservators  have  you? — 
Six  elected  Conservators. 

11518.  And  how  many  ex-officio? — Six  ex-officio. 

11519.  That  is  twelve  altogether? — Yes. 

11520.  Have  you  any  estuary  fishing,  or  do  the  rivers 
run  almost  without  broadening  into  the  sea? — No, 
Tullaghan  Bay  is  the  only  place. 

11521.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  estuary  there? — I 
think  it  would  be  three  or  four  miles  there. 

11522.  The  length  of  the  tidal  waters  would  be  three 
or  four  miles? — Yes,  sir. 

11523.  Is  there  net  fishing  there? — Yes. 

11524.  And  I suppose  there  are  drift  nets  along  the 
coast? — There  are,  sir,  but  there  has  been  a great 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  drift  nets  fishing  now 
compared  to  what  there  was  five  years  ago. 

11525.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off? — 
Scarcity  of  fish,  sir,  I presume;  and  also  in  bag  nets. 
In  1906  there  were  14  bag  nets ; in  1907,  13 ; 1908,  10 ; 
1909,  12;  1910,  9;  1911,  8.  That  is  all  bag  nets. 
Now,  I may  mention  that  all  these  are  shifted.  The 
owner,  Mr.  Hector,  has  offered  all  his  boats  and  fishing 
material  for  sale,  and  he  got  no  bidder,  and  he  has 
transferred  them  all  to  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
two  nets  for  the  Achill  Coast  Fishery. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11526.  He  is  a Scotchman  ? — Yes,  sir.  In  1906  there 
were  20  drift  nets ; 1907,  19 ; 1908,  12 ; 1909,  6 ; 1910, 
9;  1911,  8. 

Mr.  Green. 

11527.  Then  the  drift  nets  are  going  down  also? — 
Yes. 

11528.  Where  are  those  drift  nets,  are  they  at  Bel- 
mullet? — Yes,  at  Belmullet. 


11529.  Have  you  the  particulars  of  the  income  derived 
by  the  Conservators? — The  receipts  for  all  licences  sold, 
rods  included,  were  in  1906,  £324;  1907,  .£313;  1908, 
£261;  1909,  £259;  1910,  £239;  1911,  £221. 

11530.  Then  the  number  of  licences  is  going  down? 
— But  it  is  confined  to  the  net  licences. 

11531.  Then  as  to  rods? — Rods  are  not  going  down; 
thev  are  on  the  increase  if  any. 

11532.  What  rivers  are  principally  fished  by  rod? — 
The  Owenmore,  the  Owenduff,  the  Glennamoy,  the 
Newport,  the  Borrishoole,  and  the  Owehgarve. 

11533.  Was  last  season  a good  or  bad  one  for 
angling? — Bad. 

11534.  What  would  a fortunate  fisherman  kill 
there  in  a day? — On  the  Owenmore  and  Owenduff  a 
man  would  kill  four  or  five  salmon  a day.  It  is  not  so 
good  on  the  Borrishoole  or  Newport  for  salmon  fish- 
ing, but  good  for  trout  fishing. 

11535.  In  this  district  have  many  of  the  estates 
passed  to  the  tenants? — None,  sir,  except  in  those 
two  cases  that  you  have  already  heard  from  Mr. 
Petrie,  two  cases  on  the  Owenmore  river.  They  are 
the  only  cases  in  my  part  of  the  Bangor  district. 

11536.  Who  were  the  landlords  of  those  estates? — 
Of  those  particular  estates  that  were  sold,  I don’t 
know.  I can’t  give  you  the  particulars,  but  there  are 
only  two  cases. 

[Mr.  Very  Knox-Gore. — I think  one  of  those  pro- 
perties  passed  a considerable  time  ago. 

Mr.  Petrie. — It  belonged  to  O’Reilly  Dease,  who 
left  it  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.] 


Chairman. 

11537.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to 
this  Committee? — The  only  suggestion  I have  to  make 
is,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  licence  should  be 
doubled  or  trebled  on  drift  nets.  A man  with  a 
drift  net  only  pays  £3  licence  duty,  while  the  others 
pay  £3  for  their  small  nets;  and  then  there  is  the 
cost  of  protection  of  the  fish,  to  which  the  drift  net 
man  contributes  nothing  but  the  licence  duty. 

11538.  They  pay  no  tax? — No  tax  whatever,  sir. 

11539.  And  the  other  man,  you  say,  pays  not  only 
the  licence  duty  but  pays  on  the  value  of  his  fish- 
ing?— He  does,  and  he  has  to  pay  water  bailiffs  at  his 
own  expense,  in  addition  to  the  water  bailiffs 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Conservators. 


Mr.  John  Moyi.ett,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11540.  Where  do  you  live? — Ballina. 

11541  Are  you  interested  in  fishing?— Yes  I a 
an  angler,  of  the  district  of  Ballina. 

11542.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  here  how  yi 
are  interested,  and  will  you  give  us  any  suggestio 
or  any  information  that  you  think  would  be  usefu 
tor  instance,  have  you  any  information  to  afford  wi 
regard  to  tenants  who  have  purchased,  and  who  ha 
nad  transferred  to  them  fishing  rights? Well,  as  ; 


Chairman — continued. 

angler  and  a member  of  the  Angling  Association  of 
Lough  Conn,  I don’t  think  I can  add  anything  to  the 
information  given  by  our  general  secretary,  our  vice- 
president,  and  our  president. 

11543.  Now,  have  you  anything  from  yourself  that 
is  fresh,  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  us? — As 
regards  the  development  of  the  fishing  in  Lough 
Conn  and  the  Ballina  district  in  general,  I think  it 
would  be  well,  if  it  was  possible,  to  vest  the  rights  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  riparian  owner  or  landlord  or  tenant  in  the  asso- 
ciation, and  I am  sure  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
all  concerned,  for  this  reason,  that  several  years  ago, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  in  my  recollection  there 
was  a bye-law,  but  it  was  not  enforced  previous  to 
that,  and  your  last  question  (Number  5)  says  : “ What 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  develope  the  fishing  and 
prevent  poaching?  ” Well,  I might  add  a word  on  that. 
I think  the  enforcing  of  the  bye-law  preventing  legiti- 
mate angling  on  the  Moy,  the  lake  or  the  Deel,  after 
the  15th  of  September,  is  a cause  of  poaching.  Now, 
on  the  Deel,  for  instance,  before  the  loth  of  Septem- 
ber, there  is  hardly  any  water  in  it,  and  on  the  lake 
there  is  no  fishing  for  trout  before  the  15th  of 
September. 

11544.  Now,  are  you  speaking  in  support  of  the 
extension  of  the  season  to  the  10th  of  October? — Yes, 
after  the  15th  of  September.  I know,  as  an  angler, 
that  anglers  are  deprived  of  the  rights  of  fishing 
when  there  are  any  fish  in  the  river,  and  they  then 
develope  into  poachers,  and  I am  in  favour  of  having 
the  time  for  rod  fishing  for  trout  on  the  Deel  river 
extended  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  middle 
of  October,  for  this  reason,  that  the  anglers  will  not 
be  disturbing  the  fish  when  they  are  actually  spawn- 
ing, and  I,  as  an  angler  and  also  as  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Lough  Conn  Anglers’  Association, 
know  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  public  in  general,  to  have  the  open 
season  on  the  Deel  extended,  say,  to  the  15th  or  20th 
of  October,  instead  of  the  15th  of  September. 

11545.  You  know  the  process  that  has  to  be  gone 
through  for  that,  and  that  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  fishery  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  that  they  must  hold  an  inquiry  before  they 
can  extend  the  period? — I understood  from  our  vice- 
president  that  that  has  been  done. 

11546.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  have 
to  suggest? — Well,  there  is,  in  connection  with  net- 
ting in  general.  I believe,  as  an  angler,  that  it  is 
most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  trout,  and 
that  those  who  monopolise  the  Moy  and  the  salmon 
fishing  have  been  fighting  against  themselves  when 
they  prevented  legitimate  angling  on  this  river.  If 
angling  was  permitted  with  a reasonable  day’s  fine 
along  with  the  licence,  I am  sure  that  there  would  not 
be  one-fifth  of  the  poaching  done  on  the  river  Moy 
from  the  sea  to  the  top  of  the  river — if  anglers  were 
allowed  to  fish  on  every  part  of  it. 

11547.  That  is  if  there  was  trout  fishing? — With  a 
fine. 

11548.  With  a payment  for  a day’s  fishing? — With 


[Foxford. 

Chairman — continued. 

a payment  to  the  riparian  owner,  landlord  or  tenant, 
or  whoever  they  may  be,  for  a day’s  fishing  or  a 
month’s  fishing.  I know  that  it  is  most  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  district  that  this  angling  has  been 
prevented,  because  before  it  was  prevented,  say  twenty 
years  ago,  there  were  twenty  salmon  passing  for  the  one 
there  is  in  the  river  now ; and  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  district  of  Ballina  and  to  the  towns  of  Foxford 
and  Swinford,  because  gentlemen  from  England  and 
outside  districts  have  been  prevented  from  coming, 
and  they  don’t  come,  and  those  men  that  were  living 
by  anglers  have  turned  out  to  be  poachers.  Last, 
summer  alone  I could  see  a dozen,  not  merely  one 
man,  from  the  district  of  Ballina  poaching  salmon  in 
season,  while  I know  that  if  angling  was  allowed  I 
wouldn’t  see  one,  because  every  interest  here  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  protection  of  the  fish  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  district,  as  far  as  angling  is  con- 
cerned. 

11549.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell 
us? — Well,  just  another  word,  as  far  as  riparian  owner- 
ship goes,  whether  landlord  or  tenant.  As  an  interested 
member,  and  in  the  interests  of  fishing,  which  means 
charity  at  home  above  all,  I believe  it  would  not  be 
right  to  vest  the  fishing  rights  in  any  individual,  either 
landlord  or  tenant,  but  I think  they  should  be  vested 
in  a body  comprising  all  interests  of  the  district,  and 
that  would  be  such  a body  as  the  Committee  of  the 
Anglers'  Association,  and  if  that  could  be  possibly  done, 
I am  sure  that  the  public  in  general  would  derive  great 
benefit  from  it.  The  poorer  people  about  the  place 
have  lost  heavily  by  the  enforcing  of  the  bye-law.  They 
are  coming  forward  now,  and  time  has  proved  that  the 
enforcing  of  this  bye-law  has  reduced  the  fish  nearly 
a hundredfold.  There  are  hardly  any  fish  now  to 
spawn,  and  on  account  of  this  bye-law  they  have  turned 
out  to  be  poachers  when  the  fish  are  actually  spawning. 

11550.  You  see  that  is  not  our  business  here,  but 
you  have  told  us  all  about  the  extension  of  time.  Is 
there  anything  else  bearing  on  what  we  are  inquiring 
into  here? — Well,  the  last  question  is  “ How  poaching 
might  be  more  effectively  prevented.” 

11551.  Well,  you  have  told  us  one  thing,  and  that  is 
to  extend  the  season,  and  the  men  who  are  poaching 
now  would  fish;  and  also  that  if  rod  and  line  fishing 
was  encouraged  that  likewise  would  put  down  poaching. 
Have  you  any  other  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of 
poaching? — That  would  be  about  all,  and  to  have  the 
Conservators  co-operating  with  the  Committee  for  pro- 
tection, and  I know  that  voluntarily  we  can  collect  a 
great  sum  from  the  tenants  for  the  association  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  spawning  fish,  if  that  is  done. 


Mu.  Arthur  Talbot  Oram,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11552.  You  arc  a member  of  the  Bangor  Board  of 
Conservators? — Yes,  sir. 

11553.  And  we  have  heard  from  your  Secretary  the 
area  of  your  jurisdiction? — Yes,  sir,  very  correctly. 

11554.  And  we  also  heard  from  him  that  the  number 
of  nets  had  diminished,  and  that  the  number  of  fish 
caught  was  not  so  large  as  formerly? — No,  not  so  large 
as  it  used  to  be. 

11555.  Now,  you  heard  the  evidence  of  your  Secre- 
tary?—I did,  sir. 

11556.  Can  you  add  anything  to  that,  and  will  you 
let  us  know  what  your  ideas  are  and  your  suggestions? 
—The  subject  has  been  so  fully  gone  into  by  preceding 
witnesses  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  When  I 
received  the  circular  from  your  Secretary  I went  into 
it  as  briefly  as  possible,  and,  with  ,vour  permission,  I 
will  read  what  I have  written.  On  point  No.  1, 
referred  to  in  the  circular  of  November  lltli,  no 
riparian  lands  having,  to  my  knowledge,  yet  passed  to. 
tenant  purchasers  in  this  district,  there  is  no  evidence 
as  to  users  of  newly-acquired  fishing  rights.  On  point 
No.  2,  I say  prospectively,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances anticipated  in  point  1,  I believe  each 
defined  salmon  river  should  be  kept  as  a distinct  and 
separate  property  for  the  purpose  of  preservation  and 
development.  On  point  No.  3,  I make  a suggestion 


Chairman — continued. 

that  each  defined  salmon  river  might  be  worked  sepa- 
rately as  a sub-fishery  district  by  a Committee  or 
Board  formed  out  of  representatives  of  the  several 
interests  concerned,  namely,  the  Department  by 
nominees,  one  or  two,  the  Board  of  Conservators  (two) 
and  by  elected  representatives  of  tenant  purchasers, 
riparian  owners  (two).  On  point  No.  4,  under  present 
circumstances  the  Board  of  Conservators  are  unable  to 
take  a sufficiently  effectual  part  in  preservation  and' 
development  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  On  point  No.  5, 
as  to  how  poaching  might  be  more  effectually  pre- 
vented, I say,  taking  for  instance  the  Bangor  102 
district,  its  funds  are  at  present  inadequate  but  might 
be  increased  as  follows  : — All  licence  duty  on  nets  and 
on  all  fishing  engines  (save  rod  and  line)  to  be  doubled, 
all  owners  and  lessees,  etc.,  of  fishing  rights  to  con- 
tribute to  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  an 
annual  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
valuation  of  their  property  in  the  fishery  (tidal  or 
riparian),  irrespective  of  licence  duty  paid. 

11557.  Then  that  would  be  the  present  assessment 
of  ten  per  cent.? — Well,  of  course,  I would  give  no 
credit  for  the  licence  duty  paid.  The  Department 
should  contribute  annually  a sum  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  rate  paid  by  the  owners.  By 
this  means  the  Board  of  Conservators  should  have 
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Chairman — continued. 

sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  an  all-tke-year-round 
scheme  of  preservation  by  independent,  well-paid 

11558.  Do  you  get  anything  from  the  Department 
at  present? — We  get,  I think,  about  £15  a year,  and 
a small  sum  of  £5  or  £6  is  contributed  privately. 

11559.  The  principle  on  which  the  Department  have 
generally  contributed  is  that  where  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions are  made,  the  Department  would  then  give 
something? — Yes.  As  to  the  tenant  purchasers’  in- 
terests, a new  valuation  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
property,  river  or  lake,  to  he  made,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  spawning  beds  and  shallows 
likely'  to  become  such  by  improvement,  as  well  as  pools 
or  deep  portions,  fishing  ground.  The  fishing, 
angling  to  be  let  ,in  sections  or  reaches,  according  to 
circumstances,  by  or  for  the  river  or  sub-district  Com- 
mittee, and  the  net  proceeds  allocated  pro  rata 
amongst  the  several  owners.  No  netting  in  the  fresh 
water  portion  of  rivers  or  lakes  except  by  special 
authority  or  existing  rights.  No  netting  to  be 
increased,  and  riparian  owners  not  to  be  allowed  to 
net.  To  allow  a salmon  river  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  small  riparian  owners,  each  having  absolute  con- 
trol over  his  own  petty  portion,  some  portions  includ- 
ing fishing  ground  and  no  spawning  beds,  and  others 
vice  versa  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  fish  and 
eventual  extinction  of  the  salmon.  The  difficulty  of 
supervision  as  regards  licence  ' duty,  weekly  close 
season,  and  defined  boundaries  in  the  case  of  drift 
nets,  trawlers,  or  other  deep-sea  engines,  is  so  great 
and  beyond  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Boards 
of  Conservators  that  it  should  be  a matter  coming 
under  State  control  in  the  interests  of  salmon 
fisheries  generally  as  a national  asset.  That  I 
wrote  out,  sir,  in  reply  to  the  queries  in  this  circular 


Chairman — continued. 

from  you,  and  everything  else  has  been  so  minutely 
gone  into  by  other  witnesses  that  I don’t  think  I 
can  add  anything  to  what  they  have  said. 

11560  Your  suggestion  is  very  much  that  each 
river  should  be  governed  by  a small  local  Committee? 
— A Committee.  Of  course  such  a huge  one  as  the 
Moy  Fishery  would  scarcely  come  into  that. 

11561.  But  you  mean  that  where  such  a system  is 
at  all  applicable  you  would  carry  it  into  effect  by 
dealing  with  each  river  individually? — Yes. 

11562.  And  that  netting  should  be  absolutely 
stopped? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea.  My  chief  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  the  'Ballycroy  or  Owenduff 
river,  and  I represent  the  owner  for  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  principal  part  of  the  river.  That  propertv 
has  been  offered  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
if  it  is  split  up  into  little  bits,  each  man  owning 
perhaps  half  a pool  on  one  side  of  the  river,  with  no 
scheme  of  general  protection,  my  belief  is  that  the 
river  would  become  destroyed. 

11563.  By  having  a local  Committee  all  people 
would  get  a benefit  and  the  river  would  be  protected  ?— 
The  spawning  beds  would  be  protected  also. 

11564.  Now,  if  you  had  a river  such  as  you  speak 
of,  and  there  were  thirty  tenants,  riparian  owners, 
and  three  of  them  had  a part  of  the  river  which 
might  be  let,  you  would  divide  the  money  that  might 
be  got  over  the  whole  district? — I would  divide  it 
according  to  the  valuation  of  the  river,  the  river 
being  valued  beforehand  and  a value  put  on  the 
spawning  beds. 

11-365.  Then  you  would  give  a man  an  interest  in 
protecting  the  spawning  beds,  though  he  might  not 
have  any  angling?— I say  that  the  owner  of  the 
spawning  beds  should  have  a share  in  the  profits  of 
the  river. 


Mu.  E.  Thomas  O’Doxel,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11566.  Are  you  a Conservator? — Yes,  I am. 

11567.  Of  what  district? — Of  the  Bangor  District. 

11568.  Now  perhaps  you  will  give  us  any  informa- 
tion or  suggestions  that  you  think  would  be  of  use 
to  us? — Well,  sir,  I have  sent  this  reply  to  the  cir- 
cular that  I got  from  your  Secretary,  and  I will  read 
it.  In  reply  to  No.  1,  as  to  how  far  the  transfer  of 
land  to  tenant  purchasers  has  affected  the  fisheries, 
I have  written  that  as  far  as  I know  the  transfer  of 
riparian  lands  to  tenant  purchasers  in  the  Bangor 
district  has  not  affected  the  fisheries,  as  the  fishery 
rights  have  not  been  transferred  to  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers. Well,  since  I came  here  I heard  from  Mr. 
Petrie,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  of  one  case, 
the  O’Reilly  Dease  property.  I was  not  aware  that 
that  had  occurred  in  our  Bangor  district,  but  I heard 
what  he  said,  and  so  I need  not  go  into  that. 

11569.  That  is  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — 
Yes,  they  transferred  the  rights  to  the  tenants.  My 
answer  to  No.  2 is  the  same  as  the  answer  to  No.  1 
that  I have  read  already.  To  No.  3 I say  that  in  the 
event  of  tenant  purchasers  of  riparian  lands  acquir- 
ing the  fishing  rights  of  a river  or  lake,  I would  sug- 
gest that  if  such  rights  be  rented  from  the  tenant 
purchasers,  a price  should  be  paid  for  each  fish  killed 
on  the  waters  belonging  to  each  tenant  purchaser. 
During  the  close  season  these  tenant  purchasers 
might  be  employed  as  water-keepers  by  the  Boards 
of  Conservators.  By  these  means  the  tenant  pur- 
chasers would  be  more  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  fish.  To  No.  4 I say,  that  if  the 
Boards  of  Conservators  have  sufficient  resources  they 
could  pay  these  tenant  purchasers  their  wages  for 
protecting  the  fish  during  the  close  season.  As  far 
as  the  Bangor  Board  is  concerned,  they  have  not 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  wages  of  water -keepers 
during  the  close  season,  with  the  result  that  the 
owners  of  the  fisheries  have  to  largely  supplement 
the  funds  received  from  the  Board.  We  have  a reso- 
lution to  that  effect  which  was  passed  in  October,  and 
I can  give  it  to  you.  We  have  it  in  print,  and  we  sent 
it  to  the  Fishery  Board  asking  for  funds  to  help  us. 

11570.  That  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture?- — 
Ths.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Chairman — continued. 

11571.  Well  we  are  scarcely  here  for  that? — 
To  No.  5 I say  the  tenant  purchasers  for  their  own 
interests  would  most  likely  be  the  best  persons  to 
effectually  prevent  poaching.  One  most  important 
point  that  I wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
Fisheries  Committee  is  the  drift  nets  which  have 
been  in  operation  on  the  coast  of  Mayo  for  a number 
of  years  past.  These  nets  fish  anywhere  up  to  the 
mile  limit  of  the  mouth  of  a river.  Each  net  only 
pays  a licence  duty  of  £3,  and  they  contribute  nothing 
towards  the  preservation  of  fish  in  the  fresh  waters, 
nor  do  they  pay  rent  or  taxes,  which  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  owners  or  tenants  of  the  fresh  waters.  Not 
alone  do  these  drift  nets  capture  a large  quantity  of 
salmon,  bub  they  frighten  the  shoals  coming  along 
the  coast,  thus  preventing  the  fish  entering  the 
rivers.  I have  caught  salmon  in  my  draft  nets  in 
the  Newport  river,  which  had  marks  of  these 
drift  nets  cub  into  them  during  their  struggle 
to  get  free.  Unless  some  restriction  is  put  on 
these  nets,  I fear  the  hope  of  developing  the 
fisheries  is  very  remote,  if  not  impossible.  I also 
wish  to  mention  that  in  the  case  of  illegal  fishing  or 
poaching,  where  a conviction  has  been  obtained  and 
a fine  imposed,  the  decision  of  the  Court  should  rus 
be  interfered  with  by  the  superior  authorities,  as 
has  been  done  in  many  cases  throughout  Ireland.  I 
think,  sir,  that  is  all  I have  to  say. 

11572.  One  suggestion  you  have  made  I don’t  lbink 
we  have  had  before.  You  would  propose  to  excite 
the  interests  of  the  tenant  purchaser  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fish  by  giving  him  what  is  called  fish 
money? — I think  so.  I think  that  is  the  only  way 
that  you  could  arrive  at  it. 

11573.  Unless  his  stretch  of  the  river  was  a very 
small  one  it  would  be  very  difficult? — Well,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  of  the  other  witnesses  here  that  the 
money  should  be  all  pooled  and  divided  between  them, 
and  perhaps  that  would  be  the  better  way,  and  I dare- 
say it  would,  so  that  the  people  who  own  the  spawning 
portion  of  the  river  should  get  the  benefit  of  the  angling 
property. 
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2ith  November,  1911.]  Mu.  E.  Thomas  O’Donel — continued. 


[Foxford. 


Mr.  Green. 

11574.  And  then  each  man  would  get  the  same  as 
another  P — Each  must  get  the  same  as  another  because 
they  are  on  the  same  river.  I asked  Mr.  Hector,  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  bag  nets  off  Aehill,  to  attend 
here.  I saw  him  last  month,  and  he  has  given  up 
the  bag  nets,  but  still,  I hear,  he  has  retained  one  or 
two.  Since  I saw  him  I wrote  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  attend  here,  and  I got  a letter  from  him  which,  with 
your  permission,  I will  read.  He  said  he  was  very 
sorry  that  he  could  not  come  through  other  engage- 
ments:— “Can  you  not  make  use  of  my  name  and 
say  that  you  have  it  from  me  that  I have  abandoned 
station  after  station,  and  attribute  the  succession  of 
disastrous  seasons  to  the  drift  net  fishing.  I would 
not  have  abandoned  those  stations  if  I thought  the 
failure  due  to  natural  causes,  because,  in  that  case, 
matters  would  have  righted  themselves  in  time.” 


Chairman. 

11575.  What  are  the  causes? — The  drift  nets.  He 
says  : — “ Then,  when  the  Fishery  Board  authorised  this 
drift  net  business,  it  is  bolstered  up  and  supported  by 
English  salesmen,  who  have  no  interest,  in  the  country, 
and  are  doing  no  good  for -themselves,  and  might  yet 
drop  the  business  as.  bein nprofi  ta ble . It  is  a very 
doubtful  enterprise  when  the  inland  fisheries  are  to  be 
ruined.”  That  is  written  from  Herefordshire,  England, 
where  he  is,  and,  as  I have  told  you,  sir,  he  told  me 
himself  that  he  is  giving  up  all  the  fishing.  He  had 
given  them  up  when  I saw  him  last  month,  but  I 
believe  he  has  arranged  to  take  two  nets,  one  from 
Mrs.  Pike,  and  the  other  from  Mrs.  Pery  Knox-Gore. 


Dr.  John  Cleary,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11576.  What  district  do  you  represent? — Ballycroy. 

11577.  Ballycroy  is  the  district  in  which  you  have  an 
interest.  Is  that  in  the  district  of  the  Bangor  Con- 
servators ?- — Y es . 

11578.  Now,  you  have  heard  the  evidence,  of  course, 
given  by  other  witnesses  of  that  district? — Yes. 

11579.  Will  you  tell  us  now  anything  that  you 
think  might  assist  us? — The  only  thing  I can  say  By- 
way of  supplementing  the  evidence  already  given,  is 
that  there  should  be  an  all-round  new  licence  duty ; 
to  make  the  rod  licence  £3  instead  of  £1,  and  I think, 
for  my  own  part,  I would  be  satisfied  to  pay  the  game 
licence  rate.  I don’t  see  why,  if  a person  pays  £3 
for  a game  licence,  he  should  pay'  only  £1  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  killing  salmon. 

11580.  And  there  should  be  a proportionate  increase 
in  the  licences  paid  by  outside  netting,  that  is,  the 
drift  nets? — Yes;  they  pay  no  rates  or  taxes. 

11581.  And  their  licence  should  be  proportionately 
increased? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

11582.  Anything  else? — Nothing  else,  except  that  1 
don’t  think  there  would  be  any  harm  done  by  the 
continuance  of  the  fishing  in  the  river  to  tenants,  if 
there  could  be  a committee  formed.  That  would  be 
the  whole  thing,  if  there  could  be  a local  committee 
formed.  But  I think  it  is  rather  a mistake  to  have 
sporting  rights,  or,  well,  we  will  say,  fishing  rights, 
vested  in  a Board  like  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
on  the  Bellingham  Estate  in  Ballycroy,  because  I want 
to  make  this  clear,  that  they  are  carrying  on,  for  the 
last  five  years,  a sporting  tenancy  on  the  Bellingham 
estate,  near  Ballycroy,  and  I think  it  is  a great  loss 
to  the  estate,  and  that  shows  that  it  is  rather  a 
mistake.  I want  to  make  that  very  clear,  now.  I 
should  say  it  is  a loss  of  £100  a year  for  the  last  five 
years. 

11583.  Is  there  any  other  matter? — That  is  all,  and 
I think  it  would  be  better  that  any  sporting  rights 
should  be  carried  out  through  the  local  committee, 
because  otherwise  there  may  be  a serious  loss. 


Mr.  Patrick  Healy,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11584.  What  district  do  you  come  from? — From 
Pontoon  district. 

11585.  Can  you  just  put,  in  a few  words,  what  infor- 
mation you  wish  to  give  us? — Yes.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Lough  Conn  Preservation  Association,  the  last 
meeting,  they  urged  very  strongly  to  have  the  close 
season  for  salmon  and  trout  advanced  on  to  the  middle 
of  October,  and  they  stated  they  would  not  believe 
that  all  the  large  trout  go  up  to  the  Deel  river  by  the 
end  of  September.  When  the  trout  are  returning 
they  are  destroyed,  and  gentlemen  coming  to  Ireland 
have  no  fishing  to  get  after  the  loth  of  September. 
These  visitors  go  to  the  other  lakes  in  Galway  and 


Chairman — continued. 

elsewhere,  Lough  Mask  and  Lough  Corrib,  and  they 
can  get  sufficient  there  up  to  the  middle  of  October. 
Hence  we  are  very  anxious  that  the  season  should  be 
extended  on  these  lakes  here. 

11586.  We  have  heard  that  from  several  witnesses, 
but  that  is  not  a matter  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
here  at  all;  that  is  a matter  for  the  Fishery  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is  there  anything 
else? — Except  on  that  subject,  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  have  the  month  of  February  added  to  the 
close  season,  to  counterbalance  the  subtraction  of  the 
other  month.  It  would  do  no  harm. 

11587.  Now,  that  is  your  suggestion? — Yes. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Coghlan,  examined 


Chairman. 

11588.  You  live  in  the  town? — In  Pontoon.  I live 
in  both  places.  The  first  part  of  the  evidence  I would 
like  to  give  is  about  the  river  Moy,  and  I will  give  it 
very  shortly,  because  the  gentlemen  that  came  here 
before  me  have  given  their  version  about  it,  and 
•especially  Mr.  Shannon,  who  would  abolish  the  nets  in 
the  fresh  water.  I have  known,  in  my  time,  when 
anglers  went  out  when  there  were  nets,  when  I was 
a boy,  they  used  to  kill  seven  and  ten  salmon  in  a 
day  with  the  rod,  and  that  included  some  very  large 
fish  over  301bs.  weight,  but  now  they  can’t  be 
got  at  all.  Still,  then,  there  is  some  preservation 
wanted  for  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Moy,  because 
there  is  no  authority  that  I know  of  can  analyse  what 
the  River  Moy  Fishing  Company  pays  in  the  line  of 
appointing  water  bailiffs  to  watch  this  river,  and  I 
believe  the  majority  of  those  water  bailiffs  are  all 
poachers  that  is,  to  be  candid.  To  be  sure  the  gentle- 
man that  has  the  paying  of  them  does  not  know 
anything  about  it,  but  it  has  been  talked  of  that  the 


Chairman — continued. 

Constabulary  went  out  and  caught  some  of  the  bailiffs 
that  were  receiving  pay  from  the  Moy  Fishing  Com- 
pany for  thirty  years,  and  they  were  brought  into  this 
Court  and  fined  £5  each,  and  salmon  was  found  in 
a water  bailiff’s  house,  salted.  I believe,  and  I am 
almost  sure  of  it,  that  there  will  not  be  proper  pre- 
servation till  the  Constabulary  are  appointed  in  this 
river  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  paid  a gratuity,  or 
even  more,  as  one  policeman  is  worth  a shower  of 
these  bailiffs.  Here  is  another  thing,  supposing  that 
these  nets  are  prohibited  on  the  river,  the 
property  here  in  Foxford  is  along  by  the  banks  of  the 
river,  houses  to  let  and  the  like,  and  if  a gentleman 
comes  here  to  fish,  he  can’t  fish,  and  he  won’t  come 
here  when  he  can’t  get  a day’s  sport.  Would  it 
be  any  wonder  in  the  world  that  a man  who  never 
went  to  poach  on  a river  will  be  driven  to  poach  when 
he  will  not  get  any  facility  to  fish.  There  is  no 
better  water  bailiff  in  the  world,  and  I know  it  from 
experience  for  nearly  forty  years,  than  an  anglet. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


24th  November,  1911.]  Mr.  Edward  Dork  an,  examined.  [Foxford. 


Chairman. 

11589.  Where  do  you  live? — Bitlass,  Foxford. 

11590.  What  evidence  do  you  want  to  give  us,  now? 
— I work  for  Mr.  Petrie  as  a fisherman,  both  with  nets 
and  also  on  the  eel  weirs  round  Foxford,  and  I am  a 
tenant  of  Lord  Clanmorris  together  with  that,  and  my 
land  comes  to  the  river,  and  I have  known  a great 
destruction  of  fish,  and  more  especially  trout,  by  the 
eel  net.  Where  I worked  for  four  seasons  large  quan- 
tities of  them  were  taken. 

11591.  How? — In  the  eel  net,  aud  there  were  salmon, 
some  of  them  killed  and  some  of  them  living. 


Chairman — continued. 

11592.  Of  course  that  is  an  interesting  item  of  infor- 
mation, but  it  scarcely  bears  directly  upon  what  we 
are  here  to  inquire  about. 

11593.  Mr.  Shannon. — How  many  years  ago  was  that? 
— Eight  years  ago. 

Chairman. 

11594.  When  did  you  see  this? — Eight  years  ago. 

11595.  Mr.  Shannon. — Did  the  proprietors  of  the  eel 
weir  permit  those  salmon  to  be  killed? — They  were 
dead,  some  of  them. 


Mr.  Edward  Foy,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11596.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Bitlass,  Foxford. 

11597.  What  evidence  do  you  wish  to  give? — I fished 
for  Mr.  Petrie  for  six  seasons,  salmon  fishing  Snd  eel 
fishing,  and  I have  seen  trout  fry  and  perch  fry  killed, 
and  at  the  time  previous  to  his  fishing  there  I 
could  get  a perch  a pound  weight,  and  three-quarters 


Chairman — continued. 

and  half-a-pound,  and  so  on,  and  now,  to-day,  I couldn't 
see  any  one  of  them  at  all. 

11598.  When  did  all  this  happen  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of? — It  is  between  five  and  six  years  since  I left 
fishing. 

11599.  You  have  no  other  information  to  give  us? 
— No  other  information,  sir. 


Mr.  John  A.  Knox,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11600.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Foxford. 

11601.  And  you  are  interested  in  fishing? — I am, 
very  much,  and  I am  a fisherman  all  my  life. 

11602.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  Association  here, 
are  you? — No,  I didn’t  join  them,  but  I intended  to 
join  them  and  my  son  also,  but  the  fishing  was  so 
bad,  and  from  all  the  information  I could  gather 
here  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  use 
in  my  fishing  for  trout,  and  that  the  fishing  was  use- 
less: and  I tried  to  gather  up  all  the  information  that 
I possibly  could,  and  come  to  some  conclusion  about 
the  fish  being  so  scarce,  and  the  trout  here,  and  all 
the  information  that  I could  get  was  that  the  whole 
destruction  of  trout  in  this  river  was  caused  by  eel 
fishing.  I had  a conversation  with  Mr.  Samuel 


Chairman — continued. 

Petrie  the  other  day,  and  he  explained  to  me  all  the 
salmon  or  trout  that  used  to  be  destroyed  by  the  eel 
fishing  when  he  was  fishing  for  his  father,  and  he 
did  it  for  years,  and  I asked  him  to  come  up  here 
and  give  whatever  evidence  he  could  before  you,  and 
he  is  here,  and  that  is  a matter  that  I should  wish 
very  much  to  see  cleared  up.  If  there  is  this  destruc- 
tion that  I hear  of  going  on  in  the  eel  weir,  I think 
it  should  be  stopped.  My  son  was  at  the  eel  fishing 
one  night,  and  he  saw  trout  taken  out,  large  trout, 
and  that  was  only  one  night,  and  every  night,  I 
hear,  it  is  the  same. 

11603.  That  is  really  what  you  wish  to  tell  us? — 
Yes,  and  I wish  to  bring  that  before  you  by  the 
evidence  that  Mr.  Petrie  will  give  you. 


Mr.  Samuel  Petrie,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11604.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Killala. 

11605.  Now  you  know  something  about  this  eel 
weir? — I fished  in  it  for  ten  years  since  1896. 

11606.  Up  to  what  time  have  you  had  experience? 
— Up  to  when  my  father  died,  and  the  fishing  then 
went  to  Lord  Clanmorris,  five  years  ago. 

11607.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  has  taken 
place  on  this  eel  weir  for  the  last  year  or  two? — I 
don’t  know.  This  time  five  years  ■we  gave  it  up,  but 
I knew  it  before  from  1896  down  to  five  years  ago, 
because  I fished  off  and  on. 

11608.  You  know  nothing  about  it  now? — I do  not. 

11609.  Or  for  the  last  five  years? — No.  At  any 

rate  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  salmon  fry  killed.  I 
remember  one  man,  Mr.  Shannon,  coming  and  taking 
them  off,  and  he  took  them  and  told  me  he  got  them 
analysed,  and  he  told  me  they  were  salmon  fry. 


Chairman — continued . 

11610.  Mr.  Shannon. — I told  you  they  were  salmon 
fry? — Yes. 

11611.  Mr.  Shannon. — I sent  them  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  they  said  they  were  salmon  fry? — Yes. 

11612.  Mr.  Shannon. — -And  I said  if  you  did  take 
the  salmon  you  should  not  kill  them?  Witness. — 

Could  I stop  them  going  into  the  net?  The  very 
moment  he  gets  in  isn’t  he  killed?  The  very  minute 
a salmon  gets  into  an  eel  net  he  is  choked  on  the  spot. 

11613.  Mr.  Shannon. — It  show's  the  eel  fishing  is 
carried  on  differently  now  from  what  it  was  then. 
Witness. — I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Green. 

11614.  Who  fishes  the  eel  fishing? 

11615.  Mr.  Shannon. — My  son. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

SATURDAY,  25th  NOVEMBER,  1911. 
At  11.30  a.m. 

At  the  Town  Hall,  Athlone. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Harrel,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.  (Chairman). 
Mr.  W.  L.  Calderwood,  f.r.s.e.  | Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R-  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James  Gilmore,  examined. 


Chairman . 

11616.  You  are  an  Inspector  under  the  Limerick 
Board  of  Conservators? — Yes. 

11617.  And  I believe  you  have  made  a memorandum 
of  some  things  that  you  believe  would  be  of  interest  to 
us  and  give  some  suggestions  and  information? — Yes. 

11618.  I should,  first  of  all,  tell  you  that  the  object 
of  our  inquiry  is  to  see  to  what  extent  the  passing  of 
estates  to  the  tenants  and  the  passing  also  of  the 
fishing  rights  from  the  landlords  of  those  estates  to 
the  tenants  bear  generally  on  the  question  of  the 
salmon  and  trout  fisheries  of  Ireland.  That  is  the 
primary  object  of  our  sitting  here,  but,  in  inquiring 
into  that,  we  have  on  various  occasions,  and  will  also 
on  this  occasion,  receive,  without  limitations,  some 
evidence  as  to  the  salmon  and  trout  fishing  gene- 
rally. Now,  perhaps,  if  you  have  prepared  a 
memorandum,  you  will  just  read  it? — Thank  you,  sir. 
The  first  paragraph  is  in  connection  with  the  riparian 
owners  and  the  transfer  of  land  to  the  tenants,  and 
on  that  point,  up  to  the  present,  I have  practically- 
seen  no  change  caused  by  those  purchasers  under  the 
recent  Land  Acts.  I did  get  an  application  from  a 
fisherman  for  a draft  net  licence.  He  enclosed  a list 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  persons  who  had  purchased 
their  holdings  and  who  had  signed  a document  giving 
permission  to  this  fisherman  to  use  a draft  net  in  front 
of  their  holdings  on  Lough  Gara.  . Before  issunig  any 
licence  to  the  applicant  I went  to  Lough  Gara  and 
saw  the  part  he  was  going  to  fish  upon.  I also  saw 
some  of  the  tenants  who  had  purchased  and  who  had 
signed  the  document  and  I talked  the  matter  over  with 
them. 

11619.  Was  the  applicant  for  the  net  a tenant  pur- 
chaser?— He  was  not.  They -seemed  indifferent  as  to 
who  fished  the  lake  in  front  of  their  holdings,  and 
they  did  not  seem  to  realise  any  benefits  by  the  new 
change.  The  fisherman  took  out  no  licence,  the  fee 
of  T3  for  a draft  net  licence  being  too  high  for  him. 

11620.  Did  you  inquire  as  to  whether  those  tenants 
received  any  consideration  from  him  for  the  permission 
to  fish? — I did. 

11621.  Did  they? — No.  There  are  no  other  tenants  in 
their  part  of  the  division,  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
who  have  made  any  application  for  a licence  or 
anything  in  connection  with  it  further  than  what  I 
have  just  read.  That  is  in  answer  to  No.  1. 

11622.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  fishing  on  Lough  Gara? — I am;  but  more 
acquainted  with  Lough  Ree  and  the  lakes  from  this  to 
Boyle.  That  is  the  extreme  end  of  my  division  here, 
Lough  Gara. 

11623.  It  was  brought  before  us  there  (of  course,  we 
had  not  direct  evidence,  but  it  was  brought  before  us) 
that  while  there  was  one  licensed  net  on  Lough  Gara 
there  were  a good  many  unlicensed  nets? — I have  heard 
that  there  was  one  licensed  net  belonging  to  a man 
named  Conry.  He  is  not  fishing  at  present.  There 
are  other  nets  practising  on  the  western  division  of 
the  lake. 

11624.  A good  many? — Yes,  so  I heard. 

11625.  I suppose  with  that  information  steps  should 
be  taken  to  see  whether  that  can  go  on  or  not? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

I would  suggest  appointing  water  bailiffs  on  Lough 
Gara.  The  second  paragraph  is : “ What  is  best 
to  be  done  to  preserve  and  develope  the  fisheries  under 
these  new  conditions,”  and  my  answer  is  that,  in  my 
. opinion,  sufficient  protection  and  development  should 
be  obtained  by  increased  numbers  of  water  bailiffs 
appointed  on  the  principal  spawning  tributaries,  at 
least  during  the  close  season,  but  I would  suggest 
permanent  appointment,  if  funds  would  permit. 

11626.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  like 
the  staff  sufficiently  strengthened  to  preserve  during  the 
spawning  season,  and  to  continue  that  staff  the  whole 
year? — Quite  so,  that  is  my  answer  to  that  paragraph. 
The  third  is  : “ What  arrangements  can  be  suggested 
with  a view  to  giving  tenant  purchasers  an  interest  in 
preserving  and  developing  the  fisheries."  My  answer 
to  that  is,  Sir  David,  that  I would  give  a free  10s. 
licence  to  each  tenant  applying  for  it,  who  had  pur- 
chased. 

11627.  A free  licence? — Yes. 

11628.  But  for  what  purpose  would  that  be? — Every 
man  will  preserve  his  own  portion  of  the  river  and 
keep  off  poachers,  and  it  would  assist  us  materially  if 
he  did  so,  and  might  financially  assist  him  afterwards. 

11629.  You  mean  that,  being  a licensed  person,  he 
might  challenge  anyone  that  came  on  the  river? — He 
could. 

11630.  But  what  fishing  could  he  do  himself? — As 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  I will  explain  as  well  as  I 
can.  I would  give  a free  licence  to  each  tenant 
who  had  purchased  along  our  waters,  if  he  chose  to 
accept  it.  The  licence  I suggest  would  cover  salmon 
and  trout  fishing,  and,  if  his  angling  was  successful, 
it  would  be  a strong  inducement  to  him  to  assist  in 
the  preservation  of  the  waters,  which  ultimately  might 
become  a good  asset  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
family  or  he  might  let  it  to  sporting  gentlemen. 

11631.  That  is,  you  say  you  would  give  him  the 
privilege  of  fishing,  which  is  not  by  licence? — I would 
give  it  free  on  condition  that  he  would  help  in  the 
preservation. 

Mr.  Caldenvood. 

11632.  What  do  you  mean  by  free? — Not  paid  for  at 
all. 

Chairman. 

11633.  It  would  give  him  authority  to  challenge  per- 
sons who  came  to  fish? — Yes. 

11634.  There  is  no  10s.  licence  at  present? — There 
is  not,  only  a £l  licence. 

T1635.  There  is  no  use  in  saying  it  is  a 10s.  licence 
if  you  give  it  free? — No.  Being  a tenant  purchaser 
and  having  a licence  he  would  keep  off  poachers  for 
his  own  interest. 

11636.  Why  call  it  a 10s.  licence  if  yon  are  going 
to  give  it  to  him  for  nothing?  You  might  as  well 
make  him  a present  of  a £1'  licence? — Very  good,  sir. 
This  fact  would  give  the  tenant  a deep  interest  in 
preservation,  and  poachers  would  give  him  a wide 
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Chairman — continued . 

berth.  The  fourth  question  is,  “ What  part  the 
Boards  of  Conservators  could  take  in  this  preservation 
and  development,  and  how  far  their  resources  are 
adequate  for  the  purpose.”  My  answer  to  that  is  this. 
Regardless  of  every  tenant  purchaser  whose  lands  ad- 
join our  rivers  and  lakes,  who  might  hold  a fishing 
licence  as  above  suggested,  there  is  ample  work  for 
our  Boards  of  Conservators.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
rivers  and  tributaries  in  each  district,  will  be  running 
derelict  through  bogs,  marshes  and  mountains,  that 
no  purchasing  tenant  would  think  of  looking  after; 
still  they  contain  valuable  assets  in  salmon  and  trout, 
and  the  only  person  to  know  their  value  and  find  them 
out  in  those  remote  places  would  be  the  poacher,  whom 
the  Conservators  and  their  men  must  see  after.  The 
mill  owners,  the  weir  owners,  the  illegal  fishers  upon 
lakes  and  rivers  must  be  seen  after.  The  licence  fee, 
the  removal  of  obstructions  in  passes  or  tributaries, 
the  cleansing  of  salmon  and  trout  beds,  and  many 
other  beneficent  works  of  interest  could  be  carried  out, 
and  the  fishing  industries  thereby  improved;  but,  un- 
fortunately the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  our  Boards  are 
so  limited  that  only  the  fringe  of  preservation  can 
lie  reached.  The  idea  of  seven  men  and  myself  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  to  look  after  and  conserve 
1,279  miles  of  rivers  and  tributaries,  and  also  nine 
lakes!  I could  employ  a hundred  water  bailiffs  and 
give  over  12  miles  to  each. 

11637.  How  many  men  do  you  say  you  have  with 
yourself? — Seven.  I could  employ  a hundred  and  give 
over  12  miles  to  each  if  we  had  sufficient  funds,  or 
if  sufficient  funds  were  available,  but  the  present  wages 
are  insufficient  to  attract  good  men  who  would  take 
an  interest  in  preservation,  and  overhaul  poachers 
and  assist  the  general  public.  If  substantial  protec- 
tion: were  afforded,  the  purchasing  tenant  would  derive 
material  benefit,  as  a good  supply  of  fish  would  possibly 
be  found  in  every  river  and  tributary.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  great  drawback  we  have  to  contend  with 
is  the  want  of  funds. 

11638.  You  say  there  are  1,279  miles  to  be  watched. 
At  what  portion  of  the  river  Shannon  does  your  super- 
vision commence? — It  commences  at  the  base  of  the 
river,  the  very  fountain  head,  and  from  that  down  to 
Portumna. 

11639.  It  commences  at  Lough  Allen? — Yes,  above 
Lough  Allen. 

11640.  And  goes  to  Portumna  ? — Yes,  sir.  That  is 
140  miles  in  our  division,  down  to  Lough  Derg. 

11641.  And  you  say  you  have  seven  men  for  that? 
— I have  only  seven  men  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 

11642.  Don’t  you  add  to  your  staff  at  the  spawning 
season  ? — I do,  sir. 

11643.  How  many  ? — Fourteen  men  this  season,  but 
less  in  some  seasons. 


Mr.  Calderwood. 

11644.  Did  you  add  fourteen,  or  is  fourteen  your 
total? — I add  fourteen. 

Chairman. 

11645.  Are  there  head  bailiffs  under  you? — No,  sir 

11646.  They  are  all  of  equal  rank? — Quite  so. 

11647.  And  what  are  the  wages  of  these  men  ?— They 
average  from  15s.  to  5s. 

11648.  That  is  the  fourteen  taken  on  are  from  os.  ? 

No,  sir,  the  fourteen  taken  on  get  no  less  than  7s.  and 
do  not  exceed  10s. 

11649.  And  are  any  of  the  seven  men  that  you  have 
on  permanently  only  getting  5s.  a week?— Yes,  one. 

11650.  Do  those  people  do  other  things  besides  acting 
as  bailiffs? — I believe  they  do. 

11651.  What  sort  are  they? — Generally  pensioners, 
and  some  have  small  pieces  of  land  and  a labourer’s 
cottage  or  the  like  of  that. 

11652.  Is  it  possible  for  twenty-one  men  even  to 
patrol  thoroughly,  or  to  watch  one  day  in  the  six  weeks 
ofthespawning  season?— No,  sir,  it  is  not  possible. 

116o3.  Are  there  places  that  they  never  see  at  all? 
—There  are  places  that  they  never  see  at  all.  There 
are  nearly  100  miles  of  tributaries  into  Lough  Allen 
without  a bailiff  on  them  at  all.  A single  bailiff  does 
not  worn  with  me  in  the  whole  division  and  there  is 
prese*  vation  there  whatever. 


Mr.  Calderu-ood. 

11654.  Is  that  where  most  of  the  fish  spawn? A 

number  of  them  spawn  in  the  mountains  above  Lough 
Allen,  in  the  tributaries  there. 

11655.  Where  do  the  majority  of  the  fish  spawn  in 
your  district? — The  principal  rivers  that  we  have  are 
the  Inny  and  the  Suck  and  the  two  Brosnas;  then 
there  is  the  main  river  and  its  many  tributaries. 

Mr.  Green. 

11656.  And  in  the  main  river  itself? — Oh,  yes. 

11657.  And  the  main  river  itself  is  the  most  threat- 
ened?— Yes,  by  poachers  with  snap  nets. 

Chairman. 

11658.  Are  those  tributaries  you  have  mentioned 
adequately  watched? — No,  from  Lough  Allen  upwards 
they  are  not,  because  I have  no  men  there  at  all. 
Wc  have  no  funds  to  put  on  men. 

11659.  And  I suppose  there  is  a great  deal  of 
poaching? — A great  deal  of  poaching. 

11660.  How  are  the  fish  destroyed  by  the  poachers? 
— They  are  netted  or  speared. 

11661.  Any  poisoning? — No,  sir,  there  is  no  poison- 
ing. 

11662.  In  the  spawning  season  I suppose  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  lifting  them  out  of  the  tributaries? — Not 
the  least,  sir.  I have  heard  from  a gentleman  a 
magistrate  that  had  one  portion  of  the  Suck,  at  a 
village  called  Ballyminoe,  they  killed  them  there  every 
season  in  numbers. 

11663.  Now,  if  you  please,  can  you  give  us  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  funds? — No,  sir,  I could 
not  give  you  any  information ; all  the  funds  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board.  I merely  submit  the  monthly 
accounts,  and  receive  a cheque  for  same. 

11664.  We  will  go  into  that  part  of  the  question  in 
Limerick? — Very  good,  sir. 

11665.  But  at  any  rate  the  funds  placed  at  your 
disposal  only  admit  of  your  employing  seven  men  per- 
manently and  fourteen  occasionally? — Quite  so,  sir. 

11666.  And  you  consider  that  quite  inadequate?— 
Absolutely  inadequate. 

11667.  You  think  that  in  the  spawning  season  you 
could  employ  a hundred  men? — I could,  and  give  each 
twelve  miles  of  tributaries. 

11668.  Well  now,  apart  from  the  answers  to  those 
questions,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  or  can 
you  give  any  information,  for  instance,  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  any  property  that  has  passed  from  the 
landlords  to  the  tenants,  except  those  you  mentioned 
on  Lough  Gara? — -No,  sir,  I have  not. 

11669.  Have  such  properties  passed? — I am  not 

11670.  You  don’t  know  ? — No,  I have  heard  no  talk 
about  it  in  this  part  of  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Castlemaine  who  has. 

11671.  Has  he  retained  the  fishing  rights? — Yes. 

11672.  Or  have  they  passed  to  the  tenants? — I think 
he  has  retained  them,  and  his  brother  takes  out  a 
licence  himself  and  fishes  with  a net. 

11673.  Are  there  considerable  stretches  on  those 
rivers  that  you  have  described  that  are  protected  by 
the  owners  of  the  fisheries? — There  is  only  one  gentle- 
man that  I am  aware  of  that  does  so. 

11674.  Because  it  seems  absurd  to  think  that  seven 
men  can  look  after  1,279  miles? — The  only  gentleman 
that  I know  in  this  division  that  does  so  is  Major  King- 
Harman,  and  he  has  got  the  fishing  rights  for  seven  or 
eight  miles  on  the  Inny. 

11675.  And  he  protects  that  for  himself? — Well,  1 
have  a bailiff  on  it,  but  he  has  two  or  three  of  his 
own  I understand. 

11676.  Your  bailiff  I suppose  doesn’t  make  much 
difference? — Well,  not  much,  but  he  does  his  best. 

11677.  Practically  he  protects  it  for  himself.  Is 
there  any  other  proprietor  of  a fishery  who  protects  ? — 
Well,  there  is  Mr.  Potts,  on  the  Suck,  and  he  lias  por- 
tion of  the  river  there  and  has  his  own  gamekeepers ; 
and  that’s  all  that  I am  aware  of  about  here. 

11678.  That  is  over  your  jurisdiction  altogether?— 
Well,  about  Boyle  there  is  Major . King-Harman’s 
property. 

11679.  You  don’t  do  much  for  them  there? — No,  they 
have  an  association,  themselves. 

11680.  Now,  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them.  Of  course,  the  question 
of  the  tenants  is  the  primary  object  of  our  inquiry, 
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Chairman — continued . 

but  you  don’t  know  of  any  tenant  having  acquired 
fishing  rights,  and,  therefore,  you  cannot  give  us  any 
information  about  that? — I cannot,  sir. 

11681.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
— Well,  I think  it  would  be  a great  source  of  revenue 
if  wc  could  have  a trout  licence;  as  a number  of 
gentlemen  come  here  to  fish  on  Lough  Gara,  and  several 
places  in  this  division,  and  a licence  for  trout  fishing 
would  be  a great  advantage. 

11682.  Are  they  white  or  brown  trout? — In  Lough 
Skeelin  there  are  white,  but  in  other  parts  brown. 

11683.  Are  they  sea  trout? — No. 

11684.  Can  you  fish  without  a licence  for  white 
trout? — They  are  fishing  on  Lough  Sheelin  without 
licences. 

11685.  Can  you  ? — No,  sir.  At  Lough  Sheelin  there 
is  an  association  as  far  as  I can  understand,  but  it 
is  not  doing  much. 

11686.  Is  it  understood  that  if  a man  goes  to  fish 
for  trout,  and  if  there  is  any  other  trout  but  brown 
trout  in  the  place  where  he  is  fishing  he  requires  a 
licence? — It  is  not  done  here,  at  all  events. 

11687.  But  does  he  require  it? — No,  he  does  not  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

11688.  We  have  been  told  in  other  places  that  he 
does.  As  I understand  it  a man  goes  out  to  fish  for 
trout,  and  if  there  are  either  white  trout  or  sea  trout 
in  the  place  in  which  he  fishes,  then  he  requires  to 
take  out  a licence? — He  doesn’t  do  it  here  in  this 
division,  at  all  events. 

11689.  He  can  only  fish  for  trout  without  a licence 
in  a place  where  there  is  no  other  trout  but  brown 
trout? — Quite  so;  but  there  are  very  few  brown  trout 
there ; but  I heard  last  Monday  that  on  Lough  Sheelin 
there  are  white  trout,  though  not  salmon  trout. 

11690.  Then  he  requires  a 6almon  licence  to  get  the 
trout,  but  he  does  not  take  it  out? — He  does  not  take 
it  from  me,  certainly. 

11691.  Your  suggestion  in  short  is  this,  that  you 
would  give  a licence  free  to  the  tenant  occupier,  and 
that  that  would  put  him  in  a position  to  challenge 
poachers  ? — Certainly. 

11692.  And  he  might  fish  if  he  liked? — Certainly. 

11693.  Fish  for  salmon,  of  course? — Certainly,  every- 
thing that  would  come  in  his  way,  both  salmon  and 
trout. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11694.  Do  I understand  that  you  make  some  dis- 
tinction between  white  trout  and  sea  trout  ? — Well  we 
have  no  sea  trout  here,  as  far  as  I understand. 

11695.  I understood  that  in  Ireland  the  name  white 
trout  was  given  to  sea  trout? — That  may  be.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I haven’t  seen  them  about  here. 

11696.  What  do  you  call  sea  trout  ? — I haven’t  seen 
them  here.  All  I can  say  is  that  on  the  lake  I am 
telling  you  about  the  fishermen  tell  me  there  are  white 
trout. 

11697.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  prosecutions, 
have  you  got  many  prosecutions  here  ? — Occasionally 

11698.  And  on  what  charges  mostly? — Well,  seizures 
of  nets  and  illegal  weirs  and  fish  passes  and  gratings. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

11699.  How  many  prosecutions  might  you  have  in 
a vear  ? — Something  about  twelve  or  fifteen. 

11700.  I understand  you  have  a launch? — I have, 

11701.  Is  that  used  constantly? — It  is  used  in  the 
close  season  and  in  the  spring.  I had  six  bailiffs  on 
the  lake  some  time  ago,  and  they  were  absolutely  no 
use  to  me.  I applied  to  the  Board  to  give  me  a boat, 
and  I described  the  boat  I wanted. 

11702.  At  that  time  you  say  something  was  no 
good? — The  men  that  we  had  were  no  good  to  me  in 
the  way  of  preserving,  and  I applied  to  the  Board  for  a 
steam  launch,  and  I described  the  boat  I wanted,  and 
they  contributed  a few  pounds  and  the  Agricultural 
Department  assisted  and  I got  the  steam  launch. 
Mv  method  is  to  have  a man  with  me  (two  men  with 
me  at  night)  and  to  go  four  or  five  days  every  week 
in  the  spring  season  convenient  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  poachers,  which  is  an  island  on  Lough  Ree,  and 
I was  altogether  successful  in  putting  down  the  poach- 
ing and  compelling  them  to  take  out  licences. 

T1703.  Are  those  private  water  bailiffs  connected 
in  any  way  with  your  water  bailiffs,  and  do  they  work 
in  harmony  with  them? — My  water  bailiffs  are  inde- 
pendent of  them  altogether. 

11704.  They  don’t  know  what  one  another  are  doing? 
— No,  I keep  mine  exclusively  on  public  duty. 

11705.  Would  it  not  be  a great  advantage  to  have 
some  sort  of  connection  with  the  private  water  bailiffs  ? 
— On  the  country  runs  which  I take  I direct  my  bailiffs 
to  meet  two  or  three  limes  each  week.  On  the  most 
dangerous  points  where  poaching  may  be  carried  on 
my  men  assist  the  private  bailiffs. 

Mr.  Green. 

11706.  Of  course  you  could  not  control  these  other 
bailiffs  because  they  are  the  servants  of  other  people? 
— No.  Certainly  not. 

11707.  They  work  for  their  own  masters  ? — Certainly. 

11708.  I think  the  Committee-  would  like  to  know 
what  valuable  angling  there  is  here,  or  what  sort 
of  waters  there  are  in  your  district  on  the  main 
river,  if  you  take  from  Portumna  up,  take  Banagher, 
for  instance? — Oh,  there  is  certainly  good  fishing 
between  those  points. 

11709-  There  are  many  places  on  your  waters  where 
there  is  first-rate  angling? — Meelick  and  Banagher  and 
other  places  have  good  fishing,  on  to  the  fall  at 
Athlone,  and  at  Tarmonbarry,  and  higher  up,  of  course. 

11710.  And  then,  there  is  some  angling  in  the  tri- 
butaries as  well? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

11711.  Are  there  valuable  fishings  let  for  the  sea- 
son within  your  district? — No,  sir,  there  are  not. 

11712.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  river  where  you 
could  take  a week’s  fishing  or  a day’s  fishing? — Yes, 
any  man  could  come  and  take  out  a licence  to  fish, 
except  on  the  preserves  below  Killaloe. 

11713.  Then  except  the  portions  that  you  refer  to 
as  preserved  by  those  gentlemen,  is  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  river  free? — Free,  yes. 


Surgeon-General  William  Johnston  Charlton,  examined. 


Chairman . 

11714.  I take  it  that  you  are  a fisherman? — Yes,  sir. 

11715.  And  interested  in  fishing? — Yes. 

11716.  And  I need  not  repeat  my  statement  of  the 
object  that  we  have  in  coming  here,  but  will  you 
kindl  y give  us  any  information  or  suggestions  that  you 
think  would  be  useful  to  us? — Now,  I have  no  experi- 
ence as  regards  any  cases  of  the  transfer  of  lands  to 
tenants.  I have  no  experience  at  all  as  regards  the 
great  advantages  of  it,  that  is,  the  transfer  of  lands 
to  tenants.  The  only  thing  at  all  that  I wish  to  speak 
of  is  as  regards  what  I know,  that  is,  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  fish  in  the  river  since  I first  began 
ashing,  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I have  been  fishing 
off  and  on  for  twenty  five  years  now. 

11717.  What  portion  of  the  river? — It  would  bo  about 
eight  miles  below  Athlone,  at  a ford  called  Bunthulla, 


Chairman— continued. 

and  down  at  Shannon  Bridge  there  are  three  or  four 
fords,  and  I have  fished  there  on  and  off  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  I wish  to  speak  about  the  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  salmon  in  the  river  that 
has  taken  place  during  those  twenty-five  years.  Of 
course  there  may  be  various  causes  to  account  for  the 
falling  off,  but  I have  my  own  ideas  as  regards  the 
causation,  and  I believe  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
falling  off  is  the  netting  on  the  rivers. 

11718.  Has  that  fading  off  been  gradual,  or  has  it 
been  intermittent;  has  there  been  an  occasional  bad 
season,  after  which  the  river  has  recovered  again? — 
Well,  certainly,  it  has  been  intermittent,  but  of  late 
years  I think  it  has  been  getting  worse.  It  has  been 
gradually  falling  off  more  and  more  of  late  years.  It 
has  certainly  been  intermittent  from  time  to  time,  but 
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the  diminution  now  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  remark- 
able compared  to  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

11719.  Has  it  been  remarkable  within  the  last  four 
or  five  years? — l’es,  and  more.  I cannot  exactly  say. 
The  first  five  or  six  years  of  the  twenty-five  that  I am 
speaking  of,  there  were  a great  number  of  fish  that  you 
could  notice,  particularly  in  summer  when  the  water 
was  low,  because  then  you  could  see  the  peal  jumping 
in  the  waters.  Looking  at  the  river  you  would  6ee 
scores  of  fish  jumping  continuously  on  the  various  fords. 
Now  you  might  go  and  look  at  these  fords,  and  stand 
an  entire  summer’s  day,  and  perhaps  you  wouldn’t 
sec  more  than  two  or  three  fish  jumping  the  whole  day. 

11720.  Now,  would  you  tell  us  to  what  you  attribute 
this  change? — I think  there  are  two  or  three  causes. 
I think  the  first  and  foremost  is  the  netting  of  the 
waters.  That  is  most  destructive,  I hardly  see  how 
any  fish  can  pass  these  nets.  Now,  I think  it  is  the 
netting  that  ruins  the  river,  and  I would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  I don’t  think  netting  ought  to  be  allowed 
on  the  narrow  waters  once  the  fish  enters  the  river. 
And,  secondly,  there  is  not  proper  protection  of  the 
salmon  on  the  spawning  reaches.  Now,  there  is  one 
small  river  1 know,  near  Ballinasloe,  and  I daresay 
you  will  get  fuller  information  about  it  from  another 
witness,  Mr.  Hartigan.  That  is  a river  which  a great 
number  of  fish  spawn  in,  and  once  the  water  falls  there 
is  wholesale  poaching,  and  they  are  killed  with  pitch- 
forks  and  spears,  and  I understand  that  they  are  taken 
and  put  into  barrels  and  salted,  and  I believe  there 
are  no  bailiffs  on  the  river. 

11721.  And  would  there  not  be  a great  deal  more 
of  that  kind  of  thing  done  in  past  times  than  there 
is  now  in  that  district? — That  I don’t  know.  I am 
not  sure.  I fancy  not. 

11722.  Or  do  you  think  the  people  poach  more  now 
than  they  did  then? — Perhaps  they  do.  On  that  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  definiteness.  I am  not  quite 
certain  about  it.  I believe  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago  there  was  no  netting  on  the  narrow  waters,  and  I 
think  the  netting  has  a good  deal  to  say  to  it,  and  the 
want  of  protection  at  the  spawning  beds.  Those  are 
the  two  things  that  I think  are  the  chief  points.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  very  much  damage  done  by  rod  and 
line,  in  fact,  very  little,  because  it  is  very  few  fish  we 
get.  For  instance,  I fished  several  days  this  year  at 
Shannon  Bridge,  and  I never  got  one  single  fish,  not 
one.  I got  one  on  the  Suck  when  I was  fishing  one  day 
with  Mr.  Potts  there,  but  other  days  I could  catch 
none.  Now,  I knew  an  old  friend  who  used  to  fish 
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forty  years  ago,  Captain  Dunne,  and  I understood  him 
to  catch  in  one  summer  at  Shannon  Bridge  75  peal,  so 
that  gives  you  an  idea  how  the  peal  have  fallen  off  in 
these  years. 

11723.  Salmon  are  more  valuable  now  than  they 
were  then,  as  a marketable  commodity? — Yes. 

11724.  And,  consequently,  there  are  greater  induce- 
ments now  to  net  and  poach? — Yes,  very  likely.  There 
is  a point  Mr.  Gilmore  referred  to,  and  that  is,  giving 
free  licences  to  a lot  of  these  men.  I don't  share  those 
views  at  all,  because  some  of  those  men  would  perhaps 
fish,  but  they  would  never  have  the  courage  to  stop 
others  poaching.  They  are  afraid  to  do  it,  and 
would  have  their  boats  smashed  if  they  did,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  saying  they  would  protect  the  river  if 
they  got  a free  licence.  They  won’t  do  it.  I know 
them  well  enough,  they  won’t  do  it. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11725.  Have  you  any  particulars  that  you  could  give 
us  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  nets  in  the  Shannon? 
— Mr.  Gilmore  knows  that  better  than  I do,  but  I 
know  that  in  my  boyhood  there  wasn’t  a single  net 
at  all  up  here  on  the  narrow  waters  of  the  river. 

11726.  It  is  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  you  are 
speaking  of? — Well,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  I 
think  there  are  either  three  or  four  nets  up  here  near 
Athlone,  and  then  there  are  two  or  three  others  up  at 
Tarmonbarry.  I think  that  these  have  all  come  on 
within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  from  what 
I have  heard. 

11727.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  decline  in  the 
catch? — Well,  nothing  more  than  I have  just  men- 
tioned to  you,  that  years  ago,  in  the  beginning  of  those 
twenty-five  years,  when  I fished  myself,  we  were  able 
to  kill  twenty-five  salmon.  Now,  last  year,  I did  not  kill 
one,  and  the  year  before  I think  I killed  only  two  or 
three,  and  I know  that  when  it  was  at  its  best  time 
Captain  Dunne,  of  Brittas,  in  the  Queen’s  County, 
killed  75  in  one  season.  There  was  very  good  fishing 
forty  years  ago. 

11728.  Was  it  on  free  water  or  on  preserved  water 
that  you  were  fishing  this  year? — A portion  was  on 
“ preserved  ” water. 

11729.  But  the  rest  of  the  water  was  free  water? — 
Yes,  in  fact  all  the  fishing  along  this  river  seems  to 
be  free.  All  you  have  to  do  is  take  out  a licence. 
Anyone  can  fish  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

11730.  Though  the  water  you  usually  fish  is  pre- 
served?— No,  the  water  I usually  fish  on  is  free. 


Mr.  William  Fletcher,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11731.  Now,  Mr.  Fletcher,  we  should  like  to  have 
any  information  that  you  can  give  us  on  this  subject, 
first  of  all  as  to  purchasing  tenants.  Do  you  know  of 
any  estate  that  has  passed? — Well,  I angle  a good 
deal  here  from  Athlone  as  a centre  of  a district  within 
a radius  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  for  the  last  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  I live  in  Athlone,  and  I am  fairly 
familiar  with  a great  number  of  small  streams  which 
have  a good  deal  of  trout.  I have  not  noticed,  in 
recent  years,  that  any  changes  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  sale  of  land  to  tenants.  Some  of 
the  tenants  have  now  got  possession  where  previously 
the  landlord  held  it,  and  most  of  those  rivers 
I know  are  quite  open  and  free  to  anyone  to 
fish.  Some  years  since,  on  some  of  them,  there  was 
one  of  the  tenants  looking  after  anyone  that  came 
along  to  fish,  and  if  one  had  not  permission  from  the 
landlord  one  was  frequently  warned  off.  That  fishing  has 
become  a little  more  open  now,  but  I can’t  say  that 
there  is  much  difference,  there  are  no  more  rods  now 
than  there  were  then,  and  the  tenants  take  no  interest 
in  the  river.  They  never  took  an  interest  in  it,  and 
neither  fish  nor  fishing  seem  to  appeal  to  them  at  all. 
But  in  a tew  eases  I have  spoken  to  them  now  and 
again  in  the  intervals  of  fishing  when  I met  them  at 
their  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  summer  time,  men- 
tioning to  them  what  a very  fine  asset  fishing  is  in 
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other  countries,  where  there  is  money  made  on  it,  a 
thing  seldom  done  in  this  country.  I don’t  think  that 
any  of  those  rivers  that  I am  familiar  with  is,  on  its 
merits,  sufficiently  good  to  be  taken  up. 

11732.  It  is  good  enough  locally? — It  is  good  enough 
for  those  who  are  at  hand,  but  it  is  scarcely  good 
enough  to  take  up.  It  has  scarcely  a marketable  value. 

11733.  Scarcely  good  enough  to  produce  money  that 
would  be  of  any  account  when  distributed  amongst  the 
tenants? — Yes,  it  would  come  to  very  little.  I have 
noticed  of  late  years  that  there  is  some  little 
improvement,  partly  incidental  to  the  improvement  in 
the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  country,  in 
the  waterway  of  the  rivers  being  better  cleaned  up  and 
the  drainage  better  attended  to,  and  I find  that  a 
great  advantage  to  me  as  an  angler;  I find  the  fishing 
much  better,  and  I feel  that  there  is  an  obligation  on 
me  and  other  anglers  that  we  should  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  expense  of  the  cleaning  of  the  rivers, 
so  as  to  give  to  the  anglers  and  to  the  riparian  pro- 
prietors a sort  of  common  interest  in  them.  We  derive 
an  advantage,  each  in  our  own  way,  from  the  better 
cleaning  up  of  the  river  and  keeping  it  in  better  order, 
the  farmer  deriving  an  advantage  from  the  improved 
draining  of  the  river.  And  it  has  often  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  a tax  put  on 
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anglers,  that  the  angler  should  pay  something,  so  that 
both  he  and  the  farmer  could  have  a common  interest 
to  bind  them  together  in  a friendly  way.  Anglers 
should  pay  something  towards  the  cleaning  of  the  river. 
If  they  were  to  pay  a shilling  or  two  shillings  in  the 
year  as  a vrod  tax,  this  revenue  would  be  earmarked  to 
keep  the  river  in  good  order.  This  is  all  I think  we 
could  fairly  be  expected  to  do,  and  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  we  could  produce  a revenue  in  a helpful  way. 
I think  anglers  might  be  willing  to  pay  something 
annually  towards  keeping  rivers  in  good  order,  by 
removing  the  weeds  and  so  on. 

11734.  Now,  do  you  think  that  that  might  be  better 
and  more  uniformly  done  through  the  Conservators, 
and  that  the  angler  might  contribute  a little  more  by 
way  of  increased  licence? — Perhaps  so. 

11735.  But,  if  it  were  taken  up  for  fishing,  your  idea 
is  a voluntary  subscription  of  the  angler  and  the  farmer 
to  some  fund  for  the  cleaning  of  the  river? — Yes. 

11736.  That  would  be  a matter  of  discretion,  and 
would  be  entirely  voluntary,  but  supposing  that  could 
be  made  systematic  and  uniform  by  adding  a little  to 
the  licences  for  the  purpose  of  administration  by  the 
Conservators? — Yes,  sir,  but  what  licence  do  you  refer 
to? 

11737.  I refer  to  the  salmon  licence? — The  salmon 
angler  does  not  touch  any  of  those  rivers.  They  are 
useless  for  salmon  fishing  purposes,  but  they  are  of 
vital  importance  as  salmon  nurseries. 

11738.  You  say  they  are  salmon  nurseries? — Yes, 
but  I was  speaking  of  trout  just  now.  Trout  rivers 
interest  me  more  than  salmon  rivers,  there  are 
very  good  ones  round  this  district,  and  they  are  nur- 
series of  salmon  as  well.  Of  course  the  farmer  would 
not  differentiate  between  trout  and  salmon.  He  would 
feel  that  there  was  a moral  responsibility  on  him 
because  he  was  getting  a little  assistance  towards  his 
expenditure,  and  that  would  help  to  keep  poaching 
down.  He  would  see  that  there  was  a responsibility  to 
do  what  he  could  in  his  way,  without  going  out  of  his 
way  particularly,  to  discourage  poaching,  and  the 
benefit  would  amount  to  a great  deal  if  the  farmers 
were  to  take  up  this  matter,  as,  to  some  extent,  I am 
glad  to  say,  they  are  doing  already.  There  is  a care- 
less kind  of  poaching  done  on  Sunday,  the  youngsters 
go  out  on  a fine,  bright  day,  to  pick  up  trout,  but  the 
farmers  discourage  them  and  tell  them  they  ought  to 
get  a fishing  rod. 

11739.  Is  there  any  suggestion  of  combination 
amongst  the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  and 
eventually  being,  perhaps,  able  to  make  a stretch  of 
river  worth  letting  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  season? 
— None  of  them  have  gone  as  far  as  that,  b.ut  many 
of  them  have  begun  to  think,  and  have  said  that  it  is  a 
pity  that  anglers  don't  look  after  this,  that,  or 
the  other  river,  that  is,  rivers  that  are  weedy  and  dirty 
and  pike-invested,  and  even  some  of  them  said  to  me 
that  it  is  a pity  that  anglers  and  others  interested  don’t 
remove  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  fishing  of  the 

11740.  In  what  portion  of  the  river  do  you  fish  for 
salmon? — I may  mention  that  in  this  district,  so  far 
as  I know,  the  salmon  fishing  is  merely  confined  to 
the  Shannon,  and  is  all  free  and  open;  it  has  no  value 
at  all. 

11741.  This  is  a part  of  the  Shannon  as  to  which 
I should  like  to  hear  about  the  fishing? — I .fish  at 
Athlone,  on  some  waters  within  a few  miles  of 
Athlone,  and  on  any  within  accessible  distance. 

11742.  Have  you  perceived  any  difference  in  the  run 
of  salmon? — No,  sir. 

11743.  And  do  you  now  catch  as  many  as  you  used 
to  catch? — You  never  can  tell.  Some  seasons  I don’t 
even  take  out  a licence;  the  water  being  unapproach- 
able, it  is  quite  useless  to  fish  it. 

11744.  But  with  the  same  fishing  conditions,  or 
nearly  the  same  fishing  conditions  as  to  water,  have 
you  recently  got  as  many  salmon  as  you  used? — I 
have  done  better  this  year  "than  ever.  I attribute  that 
to  the  lower  waters. 


Chairman — continued. 

11745.  Is  it  that  they  could  not  go  up  because  the 
water  was  low  above  that? — No,  it  is  a con- 
dition here  that  except  the  water  is  moderately 
low  the  salmon  will  not  take,  which  is  rather 
opposite  to  what  obtains  in  other  places.  If  the 
water  gets  above  a certain  level  in  Athlone  the  salmon 
will  not  take,  but,  with  the  water  moderately  low, 
our  chances  are  very  good.  We  had,  at  all  events, 
good  fishing  last  year.  I think  when  I saw  you  last, 
sir,  I told  you  that  for  two  years  I did  not  take  out  a 
licence.  Well,  I killed  nine  salmon  the  very  next 
season. 

11746.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  netting? 
— Is  that  with  reference  to  the  question  of  an  increase 
of  salmon? 

11747.  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  netting.  As  an 
angler,  do  you  think  that  netting  in  the  river  is 
interfering  with  anglers'  interests? — The  net  is  very 
uncertain.  If  the  water  is  very  high,  netting  is 
impracticable,  but  I feel  that  in  talking  of  netting  I 
am  talking  very  much  in  the  dark,  and  I don’t  see 
my  way.  I understand  that  there  is,  on  the  Shannon, 
at  Limerick,  the  Lax  Weir,  which  opens  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  the  fishing  is  continued 
steadily  during  the  season.  That  gives  a record  of 
the  quantity  of  fish  coming  into  the  Shannon,  and 
the  figures  can  be  easily  got  giving  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  the  fish  that  come  in  and  the 
probable  number  that  escape  by  the  King’s  Gap,  so 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  easy  to  obtain  an  account 
of  all  the  fish  coming  into  the  Shannon  annually,  and 
whether  the  quantity  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  You 
have  the  matter  absolutely  jn  your  own  hands,  you 
can  ascertain  all  the  fish  that  come  in. 

11748.  You  say  you  get  as  many  salmon  now  as  in 
former  years,  and  that  you  never  had  better  years? — 
Yes. 

11749.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  going  minutely 
into  the  question,  but  to  know  whether  you  think  that 
netting  interferes  with  the  angler’s  interest,  and  you 
appear  to  think  it  does  not? — I think  it  interferes  very 
little,  and  I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  attribute  a 
falling  off  in  the  take  of  salmon  to  what  happened 
two  or  three  years  before.  For  a year  or  two  scarcely 
any  salmon  may  appear,  and  then  they  may  come  up 
in  great  numbers. 

Mr.  Green. 

11750.  What  weight  were  those  salmon  you  got? — 
Small;  I only  got  one  over  151bs. 

11751.  And  what  time  of  the  year? — February,  nearly 
all  in  February,  all,  in  fact,  except  one.  March  came 
in  very  high.  I got  one  in  April.  I lulled  all  the  fish 
inside  of  ten  days.  You  don’t  want  me  to  say  anything 
about  poaching. 

11752.  Oh,  yes? — It  rather  gets  on  my  nerves,  poach- 
ing. I am  publicly  reminded,  sir,  that  there  is  no 
fish  poaching  in  Ireland,  and  there  never  has  been,  to 
use  an  Irishism.  But,  leaving  that  out,  I should  like, 
respectfully,  to  call  your  attention,  in  one  or  two  words, 
to  the  question  of  fish  poaching.  Is  it  credible  that 
in  a country  where,  within  the  last  ten  years,  the 
population,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  has 
fallen  off  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
a year,  poaching  could  be  increasing?  TV  ill  you  please 
consider  that  point.  Is  it  possible  that  with  the  poorer 
classes  leaving  the  country  in  such  quantities,  poach- 
ing could  be  increasing. 

11753.  But  it  may  be  quite  possible  that  those  who 
emigrate  don’t  belong  to  the  poacher  class? — You  think 
it  is  possible.  No  one  would  dispute  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  migrate  from  the  country  part  to  the 
town,  and  country  parts  which  were  once  populous 
are  now  desolate  more  or  less.  Can  that  possibly 
make  for  poaching?  I recollect  in  my  boyhood  poaching 
carried  on  from  hunger,  but  the  whole  economic  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  people  in  the  last  thirty  years  has 
improved  in  such  a way  as  no  country  in  the  world  can 
give  an  instance  of.  Does  that  make  for  poaching? 
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Mr.  Green — continued. 

In  fact,  in  the  country  districts  of  Ireland,  the  humble 
classes  don’t  care  anything  for  poaching  or  for  fish. 
They  would  sooner  have  a bit  of  bacon  than  all  the  fish 
in  the  river. 

11754.  Would  you  say  that  a man  who  stated  that 
he  had  seen  barrels  of  these  poached  fish  salted  down 
for  consumption  in  winter  was  not  stating  what  was 
a fact? — Oh,  no,  I should  be  very  sorry  to  contradict 
him,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I remember  forty  years 
ago  seeing  poaching  during  the  spawning  in  the  upper 
reaches. 


Chairman. 

11755.  Are  you  always  in  those  spawning  reaches?— 
Yes,  very  much  so. 

11756.  Then  you  are  a very  valuable  assistant  to  Mr. 
Gilmore? — Well,  any  poaching  that  I see  in  Ireland 
is  of  the  reckless  sort,  more  of  the  playful  devilment 
kind. 

11757.  If  it  kills  the  fish  it  doesn’t  make  very  much 
difference? — Very  few  fish  are  killed.  The  only  method 
of  poaching  I come  across  is  the  method  of’  snaring. 
Some  trout  are  taken  by  snares. 


Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  Charlton,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11758.  Now,  where  do  you  reside? — I live  about  six 
miles  below  Athlone. 

11759.  And  I take  it  that  you  are  a fisherman? — Yes. 

11760.  And  it  is  your  interest  in  the  fishing  which 
brings  you  here? — Yes. 

I '761.  Now,  will  you  kindly  fell  us  anything  you 
have  to  suggest? — I am  a Conservator  for  the  F Divi- 
sion of  the  upper  portion  of  the  water. 

11762.  That  is  from  Banagher  up? — From  Portumna, 
and  I have  fished  the  water  from  Banagher  to  Tarmon- 
barrv  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  and  during  this 
period  there  has  been  a very  marked  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  salmon  entering  the  upper  waters,  and  I 
attribute  this  falling  off  principally  to  the  excessive 
netting  carried  on  both  in  the  tidal  and  narrow  waters. 
Now,  I will  just  go  right  on  to  speak  about  the  netting. 
The  netting  carried  on  in  the  head  waters  I should 
say  is  calculated  to  exterminate  the  salmon  on  the 
upper  waters  in  a few  years.  At  Athlone  four  draw 
nets  are  constantly  working  during  the  season.  The 
nets  are  shot  from  side  to  side  of  the  river.  Very  often 
two  nets  are  in  the  water  close  to  each  other  at  the 
same  time,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  fish 
to  go  through.  At  Tarmonbarry  the  thing  is  even 
worse,  four  or  five  snap  nets  working  in  what  are 
called  the  “ narrow  cuttings,”  which  have  been  made 
there  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

11763.  We  had  evidence  of  that? — One  net  works  to 
within  forty  yards  of  the  weir  wall.  Formerly  there  was 
an  even  current  over  the  whole  of  the  weir,  but  since 
the  sluice  gates  were  erected  the  whole  current  is 
drawn  into  a narrow  channel  a third  of  the  width  of 
the  river.  A couple  of  draws  of  a snap  net  would 
cover  all  the  fish  in  the  place;  in  fact  one  of  the  men 
acknowledged  that  he  wanted  only  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  an  hour  in  the  evening  to  take  out  all 
the  salmon  that  were  in  it.  At  an  inquiry  that  we 
had  before  the  sluices  were  erected  it  was  proved  that 
spring  floods  were  much  higher  than  they  are  now, 
because  the  water  runs  off  far  more  rapidly  in  the 
head  waters.  This  prevented,  to  a large  extent,  the 
draw  and  snap  nets  being  worked.  Of  course,  when 
the  water  is  in  flood  the  snap  nets  can  hardly  be 
worked  unless  they  put  heavy  ropes  to  them,  ropes 
loaded  to  the  bottom.  Those  high  floods  I think,  to 
a great  extent,  protected  the  salmon.  They  allowed 
them  to  run  through.  The  head  waters  of  the  river 
now  run  off  much  more  quickly  than  formerly.  When 
the  sluice  gates  are  shut  this  place  at  Tarmonbarry 
becomes  a real  death  trap.  There  is  a great  amount 
of  poaching  on  the  spawning  beds  which  the  ordinary 
bailiff  is  either  unable  or  afraid  to  stop.  I consider 
that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  that  the  police 
should  watch  the  spawning  rivers  more  than  they  do. 

11764.  But  they  do  give  assistance  at  present? — They 
do,  now  and  again;  you  get  one  now  and  again  on  it. 
Another  thing  with  regard  to  the  police  is  that  formerly 
they  got  a certain  amount  of  the  fines.  Now  that  has 
been  done  away  with,  and  it  goes  into  the  general  fund. 
The  present  Inspector-General  started  that.  I think 
that  any  constable  obtaining  a conviction  should 
■ receive  part  of  the  fine,  which  is  not  the  ease  now. 
From  close  observation  of  the  net  men  on  the  narrow 
waters  I consider  that  they  are  a class  that  take  no 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the.  salmon,  and  only 
try  to  capture  as  many  fish  as  they  possibly  can. 
There  should  be  no  remission  of  fines,  and  the 
poachers  .should  receive  no  sympathv  when  caught. 


Chairman — continued. 

As  a rule  they  do  no  good  for  themselves,  and  the 
money  they  make  generally  goes  to  the  publican. 
Owing  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  salmon  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Shannon,  I consider  that 
nothing  short  of  total  abolition  of  netting  on  the 
narrow  waters,  and  an  extra  day  in  the  week  for  the 
fish  to  run  through,  will  do  any  good. 

11765.  That  is  three  days  in  the  week  ? — Yes. 

11766.  What  is  the  weekly  close  season  now  ? — From 
Friday  night  to  Monday  morning. 

11767.  Is  it  observed? — Oh,  yes;  well,  I don’t  know 
what  is  done  down  at  Limerick,  of  course,  but  up  here 
it  is. 

11768.  You  think  that  there  is  not  any  breach  of 
the  law  in  that  respect? — No.  I don’t  think  there  ’s, 
as  far  as  I have  noticed  here.  I don’t  think  they  do 
any  poaching  that  way  at  all.  Those  are  the  licensed 
nets. 

11769.  Is  there  much  illegal  netting  by  persons  who 
are  not  licensed? — Oh,  any  amount;  and  another  point 
is  that  there  are  several  things  that  rather  go  to  this 
poaching,  that  is  those  eel  lines  and  spears.  There  is  no 
close  time  for  eels,  for  the  line  and  spear,  and  they 
come  down  on  the  narrow  water  and  of  course  they 
nearly  always  bring  snap  nets.  I have  one  now  24 
yards  long,  and  all  loaded  at  the  bottom,  which  they 
left  at  Shannon  Bridge  two  years  ago;  that  was  ot 
course  on  the  higher  water. 

11770.  I suppose  we  need  not,  perhaps,  go  into  the 
question  of  the  funds  of  the  Conservators,  and  so  on, 
as  we  propose  to  go  to  Limerick  ? — We  are  dependent 
altogether  on  licences,  and  then  the  Board  are  gener- 
ally in  an  impecunious  condition ; they  never  have  any 
funds. 

11771.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  regards 
the  appointment  of  Conservators — they  are  ex-officio 
and  elected? — Yes. 

11772..  The  elected  Conservators  are  elected  by 
licence  holders? — Yes. 

11773.  Have  you  thought  over  whether  there  could 
be  any  advantageous  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Conservators? — Oh,  of  course,  I think  a central  body 
working  the  whole  of  the  fisheries  would  be  much 
better  than  the  present  system. 

11774.  Without  any  Conservators? — Yes,  I don’t 
think  they  are  any  good  at  all,  and  there  are  so  many 
interests  in  the  Conservators  that  I don’t  think  they 
really  protect  the  river  to  the  best  advantage. 

11775.  But  even  supposing  a central  body  were 
constituted  don’t  you  think  that  in  the  management 
of  salmon,  rivers  and  the  tremendous  miles  that  there 
are  here,  something  further  would  bo  necessary? — You 
would  want  inspectors. 

11776.  But  don’t  you  think  that  local  bodies  would 
be  of  service,  those  who  had  actual  interests? — Well, 
they  might. 

11777.  Bv  their  representatives? — They  might. 

11778.  If  you  could  only  get  persons  who  had  real 
interests  you  could  create  a good  local  body? — If  there 
were  more  funds;  but  a person  does  not  take  much 
interest  when  he  knows  that  there  are  no  funds  to 
go  on. 

11779.  It  is  difficult  to  take  great  interest  when  you 
know  that  you  have  only  seven  men  to  look  after  1,200 
miles? — No. 

11780.  I was  only  thinking  that  perhaps  in  taking 
these  matters  into  consideration  you  might  have  had 
something  in  vour  mind  as  to  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Conservators? — I think 
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25 th  November, 


Chairman — continued . 

every  interest  ends  in  the  majority  down  at  Limerick, 
and  as  far  as  I see  they  don’t  do  very  much.  They 
certainly  support  us  here  as  well  as  they  can,  but  the 
funds  are  limited. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11781.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  had  more  funds 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  competent  district  Boards 
of  Conservators? — Yes,  I do,  if  we  had  a sub-board 
here  with  our  own  funds;  everything  now  is  submitted 
to  Limerick,  and  of  course  probably  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them  would  be  kicked  out. 

11782.  Would  you  rather  favour  two  separate 
Boards  for  the  Shannon  district? — Better  to  have  a 
sub-board  here  and  to  have  our  own  funds. 


Mr.  Calderwood — continued. 

11783.  And  then  you  would  need  some  general  super- 
vision from  the  Central  Department? — Oh,  yes. 


Mr.  Green. 

11784.  The  main  river  Shannon  that  you  know  most 
about  of  course  is  not  capable  of  being  poached  like 
the  smaller  streams? — There  is  very  little  poaching 
on  the  main  river  save  snap  netting. 

1178-5.  And  the  poaching  that  goes  on  in  the  main 
river  would  not  be  very  appreciable? — It  would  do  no 
harm  of  course  if  there  Was  better  supervision ; and 
if  the  police  looked  a little  better  after  the  rivers  than 
they  do,  poaching  might  be  stopped. 


Mr.  William  Trumperant  Potts,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11786.  Where  do  you  reside? — Near  Ballinasloe, 
on  the  river  Suck. 

11787.  You  have  been  described  as  preserving  por- 
tion of  the  river? — Yes. 

11788.  Are  you  a riparian  owner  ? — Yes,  we  have  a 
several  fishery  up  there. 

11789.  For  what  length  of  the  river  Suck? — -Well, 
we  have  one  side  of  the  river  Suck  , for,  I suppose, 
about  eight  miles,  and  we  have  just  the  one  several 
fishery  that  extends  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  a 
ford.  Of  course  most  of  the  rest  of  the  river  is  deep 
and  muddy,  and  you  cannot  catch  salmon  or  trout  in 
those  parts. 

11790.  Do  you  net  and  angle  both? — No,  I only 
angle. 

11791.  On  the  entire  portion  of  the  river  that  you 
have  the  fishing  is  reserved  for  anglers? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

11792.  And  do  you  employ  men  to  protect  it?— Weil, 
I get  my  gamekeeper  to  keep  watch  on  the  river  as 
well. 

11793.  Have  you  noticed  lately  that  the  fish  are 
plentiful,  or  are  they  scarce? — On  the  Suck  I think 
they  have  latterly  decreased;  since  I started  fishing,  for 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  gone  down  steadily. 

11794.  How  many  rods  do  you  use? — I fish  one  my- 
self, and  I generally  take  out  a licence  for  a man. 

11795.  Have  you  friends  that  have  occasional  fish- 
ing on  your  river  ? — Well,  General  Charlton  will  come, 
or  somebody  like  that. 

11796.  How  many  fish  do  you  kill  in  a season  ? — Last 
year  I think  between  my  man  and  myself  we  killed 
five.  This  year  I stuck  at  it  more  and  I got  ten, 
and  it  was  very  hard  work  getting  those  ten;  there  were 
hardly  any  fish. 

11797.  What  size  fish  were  those  that  you  got? — 
They  were  all  peal  except  one,  a 151b.  spring  fish. 

11798.  Have  you  sold  any  of  your  property? — No. 

11799.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  estate  that  has 
passed? — No,  I don’t  know  anything  about  estates  that 
have  passed. 

11800.  Now,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  you  any- 
thing that  you  can  tell  us  about  preservation,  or  can 
you  say  anything  that  bears  upon  what  you  describe, 
that  is  to  say,  the, diminishing  number  of  fish? — Well, 
I think  it  would  be  well  if  something  could  lie  done 
to  mind  the  small  tributaries  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
For  instance,  now  there  is  one  small  stream  on  our 
property,  and  I myself  watch  that  very  carefully  at 


Chairman — continued. 

this  time  of  the  year ; and  generally  I think  the  gentry 
should  be  got  to  help  to  preserve. 

11801.  To  help  the  Limerick  Board? — Yes,  the 
Limerick  Board  have  not  anything  like  funds  now 
to  preserve  the  tributaries,  and  I should  say  it  would 
be  well  if  the  local  gentry  could  be  got  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  thing,  but  they  won’t. 

11802.  You  say  those  streams  are  not  fishable 
streams? — No,  they  are  not  fishable  streams,  and  it 
is  only  this  time  of  the  year  that  you  would  want  to 
watch  them. 

11803.  And  has  there  ever  been  a suggestion  that 
some  of  the  small  tributaries  or  the  upper  reaches  of 
those  tributaries  might  be  stopped,  so  as  not  to  allow 
salmon  to  run  up? — I have  never  heard  the  suggestion 
made,  but  I often  wondered  if  it  could  be  done. 

11804.  Of  course  that  would  have  to  be  watched? — 
Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  placed  high  or  else  the 
fish  could  get  over  any  stakes  with  the  land  on  either 
side  flooded. 

11805.  Have  you  anything  to  say  regarding  net- 
ting?— Well,  of  course,  netting  has  contributed  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  salmon.  I think  all  the 
netting  has  contributed  to  that  decrease,  not  alone 
the  netting  in  the  narrow  waters. 

11806.  The. netting  from  the  sea  up? — From  the  sea 
up.  Down  on  the  lower  Shannon  there  is  nothing 
but  stake  nets,  and  I don’t  know  how  the  fish  can  get 
up  at  all.  And  also  the  sluice  gates  ought  to  be 
looked  after  to  try  and  get  an  even  flow  of'  water  on 
the  small  tributaries.  They  used  to  open  the 
gates  at  night  and  shut  them  down  in  the 
morning,  and  the  result  was  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  water  at  night  and  no  water  at  all  in 
the  morning.  I have  seen  the  fish  come  up  there  when 
there  would  be  a fair  stream  down,  but  when  the 
stream  got  lower  and  lower  they  would  go  back  into 
the  deep  water. 

11807.  When  the  sluices  were  open  they  could  go 
up? — When  the  sluices  were  open  they  could  go  up, 
but  not  till  then. 

11808.  With  what  object  was  this  done? — I don’t 
really  know  what  the  object  was  at  the  time. 

11809.  Was  it  to  save  trouble,  or  anything  of  that 
sort? — I think  the  man  in  charge  of  the  sluices  at  the 
time  used  to  do  it  just  to  annoy  people,  but  this  year 
it  has  been  changed,  and  the  sluices  have  been  working 
well,  and  it  has  made  all  the  difference. 

11810.  The  salmon  could  run  at  all  times? — Yes,  at 
all  times. 


Mr.  George  Turkington,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11811.  Where  do  you  live? — Atlilone,  sir. 

11812.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes. 

11813.  And  are  interested  in  this  river,  I suppose?— 
Yes. 

11814.  Now,  we  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  us 
any  information  or  suggestions.  Are  you  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  estates  upon  which  the  tenants  have 
acquired  the  fishing  rights? — No,  sir, 


Chairman — continued. 

11815.  Then  it  is  upon  the  general  question  of  fishing 
that  you  wish  to.  speak? — Yes. 

11816.  Well,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you 
have  to  tell  us?— We  have  had  pretty  fair  fishing  this 
year,  but  not  so  good  as’ we  had  twenty  years  ago. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  fish  taken  at  the  Wall  twenty 
year  "ago.  I often  saw  fourteen  rods  and  more  at  a 
time. 
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Chairman — continued. 

11817.  How  many  fish  did  you  get  this  year? — About 
nine  or  ten. 

11818.  You  are  fishing  more  than  twenty  years? — 
Yes,  sir. 

11819.  What  was  the  best  year  you  ever  bad? — I 
suppose  I got  fifty  some  years. 

11820.  Are  the  fish  that  you  catch  now  as  heavy  as 
they  used  to  be? — No,  sir,  I only  got  one  very  large 
fish,  and  that  was  3S;]  lbs. 

11821.  Not  this  year? — Not  this  year,  five  years  ago, 
I think. 

11822.  What  was  the  average  weight  of  the  fish  you 
formerly  got? — I have  got  them  up  to  28  lbs.;  I have 
got  two  and  three  in  a day  28  lbs.  weight. 

11823.  Latterly,  then,  if  you  are  getting  two  and 
three  in  the  day  they  would  be  a much  smaller  fish? — 
Oh,  yes;  a great  number  about  12  lbs. 

11824.  You  say  that  the  large  fish  are  not  as  plentiful 
in  the  river  as  they  used  to  be? — I don’t  think  they 
are  at  all. 

11825.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  for  that? — I 


Chairman — continued . 

can't  say,  except  that  netting  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

11826.  You  think  the  big  fish  are  caught  by  the  nets 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river? — Yes,  and  I think  they  are 
caught  in  the  narrow  waters,  too;  indeed,  I’m  sure 
of  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

11827.  That  is,  poaching?— No,  sir,  legally  caught. 

Chairman. 

11828.  Now,  is  it  your  experience  that  the  fish  are 
caught  by  those  nets? — I do  believe  that. 

11829.  Above  and  below? — Both. 

11830.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say?— 
No,  sir;  I don’t  know  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Green. 

11831.  I suppose  it  was  in  March  and  April  you 
caught  those  fish? — No,  sir,  February. 


Mr.  Edward  Shaw,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11832.  You  are  a solicitor? — Yes,  sir. 

11833.  Where  do  you  reside? — Mullingar. 

11834.  And  I see  that  you  are  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Westmeath  Lakes  and  Rivers  Inny  and  Brosna 
Fish  Preservation  Society? — That  is  so,  sir;  for  one 
year  only,  the  late  Assistant  Secretary  was  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thomas.  He  held  the  position  from  the  11th  of 
November,  1885,  when  the  Society  was  formed. 

11835.  So  it  is  an  old  society? — An  old  society.  I 
have  the  Minute  Book  from  the  very  start,  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  the 
Greville  Arms  Hotel,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of 
November,  1885. 

11836.  Is  this  an  association  for  the  preservation  of 
trout? — All  classes  of  fish,  but  principally  trout. 

11837.  Is  there  salmon  fishing  on  the  Inny  and 
Brosna? — There  is  salmon  fishing  on  the  Inny,  but  it 
is  outside  the  portion  that  comes  under  our  juris- 
diction. 

11838.  Then  it  is  practically  for  trout? — Yes,  there 
are  rivers  in  the  county,  in  our  district,  to  which 
salmon  come  up  in  the  spawning  season,  and  we  afford 
any  assistance  that  we  can  there,  but  we  don’t  appoint 
any  bailiffs  especially  for  salmon. 

11839.  But  they  don’t  come  up  during  the  open  sea- 
son?— No,  sir,  they  don’t. 

11840.  That  is  to  say,  that  part  of  the  river  is  not 
fishable? — No,  sir. 

11841.  But  some  salmon  come  up  to  spawn? — They 
do,  sir. 

11842.  Now,  what  constitutes  membership  of  your 
association?— Well,  any  person  can  become  a member 
by  subscribing,  and  the  society  exists  on  voluntary 
subscriptions  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  contributes  a sum  of  7s.  fed.  for 
every  pound  locally  subscribed,  not  exceeding  a maxi- 
mum of  £20. 

11843.  Is  every  contributor  at  liberty  to  fish  over 
those  rivers  and  lakes? — The  fishing  is  absolutely  free. 

11844.  Free  to  everyone? — Free  to  everyone.  I will 
come  to  that  in  a moment. 

11845.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  your  information 
in  the  form  that  you  have  it  there  yourself? — Well,  I 
have  got  only  the  minutes.  I may  tell  you  first  as 
regards  the  formation  of  the  society;  since  it  was 
formed  it  has  existed  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  the  Department  have,  as  I said 
before,  contributed  a sum  of  7s.  6d.  for  every  pound 
locally  subscribed,  not  exceeding  a maximum  of  £20. 
Why  they  fixed  the  maximum  at  £20  for  us  I don’t 
know.  On  Lough  Sheelin  the  Department  allow 
them  a sum  of  £35  or  £40,  in  addition  to  which  they 
give  them  a certain  number  of  ova,  50,000  in  tho 
season ; and  I wrote  to  the  Department  this  year  ask- 
ing why  they  allowed  the  Conservators  of  the  Lough 
Sheelin  district  a larger  sum  than  they  allowed -to  us, 
and  I received  back  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  they 
didn’t  wish  to  enter  into  a discussion  with  me  on  the 
subject- 


Chairman — continued . 

11846.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  very  interesting  and 
right  enough  as  between  you  and  the  Department, 
but  you  must  remember  that  we  are  not  here  to  in- 
quire into  that  aspect  of  the  question? — But  I did  not 
think  it  wise  to  ventilate  it  in  any  place  else  so  far. 
Perhaps  we  might  get  a slice.  I myself  have  fished  on 
the  Westmeath  lakes  for  over  twenty  years,  and  with 
regard  to  the  question  which  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  Commission,  namely,  the  change 
in  the  tenure  of  the  land,  I cannot  say  that  it  has  in 
any  way  affected  our  lakes  at  all,  because  only  por- 
tions of  the  lands  adjoining  the  lakes  have  passed. 
In  a good  many  cases  there  were  demesnes  by  the  side 
of  the  lake,  and  the  riparian  owners  are  all  honorary 
members,  and  some  are  subscribers  to  our  association ; 
but  the  preservation  of  the  fish  is  really  my  principal 
reason  for  coming  here,  sir.  I should  say,  and  I speak 
from  experience,  that  all  our  lakes  are  very  well 
stocked  with  excellent  fish,  going  as  far  as  26  lbs. 
2 ozs.,  apd  holding  the  record  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  largest  trout  caught  by  fair  angling.  That 
trout  was  presented  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  and  after 
his  death  was  presented  by  his  widow  to  the  Museum 
in  Dublin,  and  is  there  to  be  seen  by  everyone. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11847.  Is  that  26  lbs.?— 26  lbs.  2 ozs.  That  was 
caught  on  the  15th  of  July,  1890.  In  the  Badminton 
Book  it  stands  as  the  largest  trout  captured  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  What  we  complain  of  is  this,  that 
all  these  large  fish  go  up  the  country  to  spawn  (and 
they  are  there  about  to  spawn  at  the  present  time) 
in  a district  three  miles  from  Mullingar  and  the 
Dysart  district.  They  go  up  miles  and  miles  of  stream, 
and  any  person  walking  along  the  bank  can  see  them, 
and  they  don’t  go  far,  as  a rule,  from  where  they  make 
their  spawning  beds,  and  they  are  taken  wholesale.  I 
have  not  seen  the  barrels  mvse’f,  but  I understand 
that  in  several  districts  they  are  pickled  and  kept  over 
for  the  Lenten  season;  and  the  suggestion  I would 
make  with  reference  to  this  point  is,  that  if  a suffi- 
cient fund  was  given  to  us,  if  it  wouldn’t  interfere 
with  the  spawning  of  the  fish,  we  would  limit  them  to 
a distance,  say,  of  300  yards  up  from  the  lake.  It  is 
impossible,  with  the  small  funds  at  our  disposal,  to 
have  them  properly  looked  after.  I am  in  a position 
to  say  that  very  few  of  tho  fish  that  go  up  come  back. 

Chairman. 

11848.  Are  they  taken  before  they  can  spawn  or 
after  it? — They  are  taken,  some  before  and  some  after. 
My  suggestion  is,  if  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  free  spawning  of  the  fish,  to  limit  them  to  a dis- 
tance of,  say,  300  yards  from  the  lake,  and  that  we 
should  be  entitled  to  deepen  these  rivers,  and  put  in 
gravel  for  the  fish  to  spawn.  My  impression  is  that 
that  would  conduce  very  much  to  more  fish  surviving 
their  birth,  because  a lot  of  these  small  streams  are 
perfectly  dry,  and  I don’t  know  what  degree  of  life 
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Chairman — continued . 

is  in  the  ova  at  the  time,  but  I have  seen  a good  many 
of  those  streams  after  the  last  spawning  season  practi- 
cally dried  up. 

11849.  That  is  gravel  bed  without  water  at  all? — 
Absolutely  without  a trickle. 

11850.  Have  you  thought  if  a barrier  is  put  300 
yards  from  the  lake,  what  would  happen  if  a flood 
came  down? — I am  not  an  expert  in  fish-breeding,  but 
if  it  would  conduce  to  getting  a better  result  as  re- 
gards the  young  fish  I would  certainly  stop  them  from 
going  up,  if  it  did  not  interfere,  as  I said  before,  with 
the  free  spawning.  We  have  a case  in  point  on  Lough 
Owel;  that  is  a lake  through  which  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  goes  on  the  way  to  Longford 
and  Sligo,  and  that  lake,  as  you  probably  know,  sup- 
plies water  to  the  Royal  Canal.  The  lake  empties 
itself  into  a river  or  stream  which  is  called  in  our 
district  the  Supply,  and  it  passes  under  a house  which 
is  occupied  by  one  of  our  bailiffs,  and  he  regulates  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  canal.  Well,  for  about  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  before  the  water  passes  under  his  house, 
and  through  the  sluices,  there  is  a deep  channel  like 
what  you  would  see  in  the  canal  over  a road  or  gullet, 
narrowed  in  with  stone,  built  up  the  whole  way.  There 
would  be  about  twelve  feet  of  water  in  that,  and  any 
person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  go  down  from  this  to 
Christmas  can  see  30  or  40  fish  there  varying  in  weight 
from  5 to  15  lbs.,  rooting  up  the  beds  there,  and  I must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fish  spawn  there, 
and  though  they  are  stopped  by  the  wall,  it  does  not 
interfere  with  them  carrying  on  natural  operations. 

11851.  Is  there  any  other  place  where  the  fish  of  the 
lake  go  to  spawn? — Oh,  yes. 

11852.  But  you  use  that  as  an  argument  to  show 
that  in  a restricted  place  these  fish  would  spawn? — 
I can’t  say  that  the  fish  do  spawn,  but  they  go  through 
all  the  processes,  and  apparently  they  would  not  do  so 
if  the  purpose  was  not  of  some  use  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11853.  Trout  or  salmon? — Oh,  very  large  trout. 
With  reference  to  this  fishing  in  Lough  Owel,  I may 
mention  a rather  strange  occurrence,  because  a good 
many  years  ago  I had  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting 
eight,  ten  and  twelve  fish  to  my  own  rod.  I was  then  a 
novice  at  the  game,  but  I principally  indulge  in  May  fly 
fishing,  and  at  that  period  the  greendrake  on  the 
lake  were  up  to  the  usual  average  as  regards  numbers, 
but  the  next  year  they  disappeared  altogether. 

Chairman. 

11854.  The  greendrake? — The  greendrake  absolutely 
disappeared  altogether.  Various  causes  were  assigned 
at  the  time,  but  the  result  was  that  practically  no 
angling  was  done  on  this  lake,  that  is,  Lough  Owel. 
The  fish  are  there,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  will 
not  rise. 

11855.  Do  you  mean  that  the  greendrake  dis- 
appeared permanently? — Disappeared  for  the  year,  I 
won’t  say  permanently ; but  for  three  or  four  years 
there  might  be  seen  in  the  season  what  would  be 
equivalent  to  a box  of  flies ; but  that  lake  is  gradually 
coming  back  now,  and  year  after  year  they  are  becom- 
ing more  general  over  the  lake,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  after  a few  years  Lough  Owel  will  have  returned, 
as  far  as  the  fly  is  concerned,  to  its  normal  condition. 

11856.  And  was  its  former  condition  the  same  as 
that  of  other  lakes  as  regards  the  number  of  flies? — 
I should  say  so.  The  same  sort  of  thing,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent,  has  occurred  on  Lough  Ennel,  which 
this  year  contained  very  few  flies,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  fishing  has  not  been  at  all  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be. 

11857.  Where  are  those  flies  generally? — That  is  a 
question  I would  not  care  to  discuss.  They  come  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Of  that  there  is  no 
doubt.  We  see  them  rising,  and  coming  out  of  the 
hull,  and  on  a fine  sunny  day  they  take  themselves  to 
the  top  of  the  trees  and  other  places,  where  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  them.  What  has  occurred  in  Lough  Owel 
has  occurred  in  a smaller  degree  on  Lough  Ennel, 
while  some  years  ago  the  flies  on  Derravaragh  were 
much  more  numerous  than  they  are  now,  and  the  fish- 
ing has  not  been  so  good  of  late  years  as  when  they 


C hairman — continued . 

were  more  plentiful.  On  Lough  Sheelin  the  fishing  is 
very  good,  and  there  are  millions  of  flies.  Three 
friends  and  myself  killed  116  trout  there  in  eight  days, 
on  Lough  Sheelin.  If  it  could  be  at  all  possible  to  stop 
the  fish  going  up  the  country  to  spawn  they  would 
come  back  to  the  lake. 

11858.  Permission  is  required  to  stop  them? — I 
think  we  would  be  able  to  get  the  necessary  permis- 
sion if  we  could  get  a slice  out  of  the  £50,000.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  preservation  as  regards 
bailiffs,  as  I said,  since  our  society  was  started  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  go  on 
without  the  assistance  so  generously  afforded  to  us 
by  the  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  and  the  De- 
partment give  us  already  about  £20,  and  local  sub- 
scriptions come  to  about  £50  in  all.  We  have  to  pay 
three  bailiffs  on  Derravaragh,  four  on  Lough  Owel, 
and  three  on  the  river  Inny.  We  pay  them  from  the 
1st  of  March  to  the  1st  June,  £14;  the  same  from 
the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  October;  £22  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  January;  £26  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March;  that  is  £76  for 
bailiffs  altogether.  In  addition  to  that  we  maintain 
a boat  on  each  lake,  which  has  got  a police  ordinary 
patrol,  and  I may  say  that  quite  a number  of  the 
cases  (though  they  are  not  very  large)  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  convictions  in  are  due  to  the 
assistance  that  we  always  get  from  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

11859.  What  sort  of  poaching  is  there? — The  prin- 
cipal class  of  poaching  with  us,  that  stands  out  by 
itself,  is  the  taking  of  large  numbers  of  fish  in  the 
spawning  season. 

11860.  But  on  the  lake? — On  the  lake  I cannot  say 
that  there  is  very  much  otter  fishing  going  on.  The 
principal  class  of  poaching  is  done  with  the  net,  and 
at  night  time.  The  Fisheries  Commissioners  held  an 
inquiry  at  Limerick  some  years  ago  in  reference  to 
Lough  Owel,  and  a bye-law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
use  of  nets  in  Lough  Owel  at  all  for  any  class  of  fish. 
And  there  is  no  netting,  and  nothing  but  the  rod. 
About  a year  and  a half,  or  two  years  ago,  another 
inquiry  was  held  as  regards  a similar  thing  for  Lough 
Ennel,  and  a bye-law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of 
netting  in  clear  water,  but  allowing  it  to  be  used  in 
reedy  bits  for  the  purpose  of  taking  coarse  fish. 

11861.  That  is  pike? — Pike  and  perch.  But  even 
since  then  I myself  have  seen  trout  in  a net  this  sea- 
son, and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it  while  we  have 
only  one  bailiff  on  each  lake. 

11862.  During  the  open  season? — The  bailiffs  in  the 
close  season  are  paid  to  look  after  the  rivers,  and  the 
members  of  our  society  believe  that  if  we  had  more 
funds,  no  matter  what  grant  the  money  came  from, 
it  would  justify  us  in  having  the  rivers  and  lakes  better 
patrolled,  and  the  fishing  would  come  back  to  its  former 
state,  which  was  very  excellent  indeed.  And  the 
members  of  our  association  were  anxious  that  I should 
put  this  matter  very  forcibly  before  this  Committee, 
because  it  is  impossible,  even  with  those  two  grants 
that  we  get,  to  continue  to  exist  without  some  such 
assistance.  We  are  only  struggling,  really,  since 
1885,  and  if  it  would  be  at  all  possible  it  would  be 
well  to  let  us  have  something  more. 

11863.  Do  strangers  who  come  to  these  lakes  con- 
tribute anything? — They  used  to  contribute  when  the 
fishing  was  good,  but  then  as  it  dwindled  they  stopped 
their  subscriptions,  and  last  year  the  last  survivor  of 
the  old  brigade  in  sending  his  subscription  said  to 
erase  his  name  off  the  list. 

11864.  That  was  rather  depressing? — It  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Green. 

11865.  I suppose  you  have  given  up  the  idea  that 
the  gulls  had  anything  to  say  to  it? — Well,  I have.  I 
never  paid  attention  to  that,  but  I received  com- 
plaints about  the  gulls,  and  I thought  that  the  gulls 
were  responsible,  there  being  such  a large  number;  but 
as  regards  iuterfering  with  the  fisli,  I don't  think  they 
do.  I should  like  to  say,  and  I think  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  it,  that  visitors  going  out  for  a week  or  a fort- 
night if  they  don’t  get  good  sport  tell  everybody  else 
that  there  is  no  fish  in  the  lake,  that  it  is  being 
poached.  They  don’t  fish  consistently,  but  those  who 
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Mr.  Green — continued. 

do  fish  consistently  get  fair  fishing.  Some  parties  get 
an  average  of  160  to  200  fish  in  the  season.  Those 
were  men  who  fished  every  day,  but  people  who  pay  a 
flying  visit,  if  they  don’t  get  all  they  want  give  the 
lake  a bad  name,  and  the  society  a bad  name,  too. 

11866.  After  all,  these  people  don’t  contribute  very 
freely  at  any  time? — They  do  not. 

11867.  How  much  would  a man  who  came  for  a 
week’s  fishing  give  the  society? — £1  or  a guinea. 

11868.  That  was  a certain  custom? — It  was  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Galderivoou. 

11869.  What  is  the  position  of  your  society? — 
Well,  we  started  with  the  belief  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  limit  the  area  of  the  rivers  as  regards  the 
distance  the  fish  could  go  up  and  to  keep  them  nearer 
to  the  lake,  it  would  afford  us  a better  means  of  pre- 
venting poaching,  and  give  the  fish  a better  chance 
to  spawn. 

11870.  But  what  class  of  people  form  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  your  society? — I have  the  names 
of  the  members  here,  and  the  subscribers  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  For  instance,  Lord  Longford  and  Lord 
Greville,  and  a number  of  others  like  that. 

11871.  That  is  quite  enough  for  my  purpose;  we 
heard  yesterday  about  another  society  where  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  include  in  their  membership  tenant 
purchasers  and  men  of  that  class,  so  that  the  interest 
in  preserving  the  fish  might  be  very  largely  extended. 
You  haven’t  got  any  views  of  that  kind?— Well,  you 
see,  sir,  as  far  as  the  lakes  are  concerned  (I  live  myself 
close  to  Lough  Ennel),  there  are  a few  tenant  pur- 
chasers there,  but  they  are  farmers,  and  they  live 


Mr.  Caldenvood — continued, 
about  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away;  but 
they  never  come  down  to  the  lake  as  a rule,  except 
very  rarely. 

11872.  You  don't  think  it  would  answer  any  good 
purpose  if  you  extended  your  membership  in  that  way, 
so  that  the  protection  of  the  spawning  tributaries 
might  bo  helped  by  that  means? — I sent  a circular 
out,  which  I thought  I made  an  attractive  one,  to 
every  member  of  the  Westmeath  Hunt  and  every 
member  of  the  Golf  Club,  and  every  member  of  every 
other  club  in  Westmeath,  and  I got,  in  reply  to  the 
300  circulars  that  I sent  out,  one  new  subscriber  of 
10s.  And  that  was  the  only  subscription  1 got,  so 
I sent  out  no  more  circulars. 

Chairman. 

11873.  Wo  quite  sympathise  with  your  desire  to  get 
a further  grant,  but  while  we  would  be  disposed  to 
do  what  we  could  it  does  not  depend  on  us? — I thor- 
oughly understand  that,  but  it  is  only  about  three 
weeks  or  a month  ago  since  I read  in  the  papers  of 
£50,000  being  given  to  the  Department  for  Irish  In- 
land Fisheries,  and  this  being  a Departmental  Com- 
mittee, I thought  it  had  some  connection  with  that. 

Mr.  Green. 

11874.  I can  tell  you  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 
Such  a thing  has  not  been  heard  of  by  the  Depart- 
ment?— Well,  I read  it  in  the  paper.  My  principle 
was  to  get  a slice  of  whatever  is  going,  and  I think 
if  there  is  money  for  Irish  Inland  Fisheries  we  ought 
not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 


Mr.  William  H.  Rice,  R.M.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11875  I think  you  are  a Resident  Magistrate? — 
Yes,  sir. 

11876.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes. 

11877.  Now,  you  know  the  object  of  our  inquiry, 
and  perhaps  you  would  give  us,  in  your  own  words, 
any  information  that  you  think  would  assist  us? — 
Well,  there  are  two  principal  points  in  it,  the  first  is 
the  riparian  owners,  and  that  is  a subject  on  which 
I have  not  had  any  experience,  but  there  is  a gentle- 
man here  who  has  had  experience  on  one  river,  at  all 
events. 

11878.  We  will  hear  him,  but  have  you  got  anything 
to  tell  us? — I have  just  made  a small  memorandum  as 
to  the  second  paragraph.  I have  been  speaking  to  a 
good  many  people  on  this  subject.  Of  course  this 
riparian  ownership  is  a new  tlung,  and  the  idea  gener- 
ally is,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  gather  it,  that  in 
order  to  get  these  people  to  make  any  use  of  their 
newly-acquired  rights,  some  intelligent  instruction 
should  be  given  to  them  as  to  the  value  of  what  they 
have  become  possessed  of,  and  let  them  work  on  their 
own  lines.  My  idea,  so  far  as  my  countrymen  arc 
ooncerned,  is  that  if  they  become  possessed  of 
something  of  value  they  will  very  soon  come  to  know 
how  to  make  use  of  it,  and  I think  if  intelligent  in- 
struction were  given  to  them  that  would  be  the  case  in 
a very  short  time. 

11879.  Who  would  instruct  them? — Well,  I should 
say  let  the  Department  appoint  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent officer  who  would  go  there  and  let  them 
know  that  they  have  now  become  owners,  and  by  a 
little  co-operation  they  could  very  soon  make  a valu- 
able asset  of  the  river.  Without  co-operation  I don’t 
think  any  use  could  be  made  of  it.  The  same  answer 
regarding  co-operation  would  apply  to  Number  3,  that 
is,  as  to  what  arrangements  can  be  suggested.  I think 
co-operation  could  only  come  about  by  the  idea  starting 
among  themselves.  They  are  almost  all  small  owners, 
and  if  it  could  be  suggested  to  them  then  possibly 
amongst  them  a man  will  arise  who  would  come  to  the 
front  and  lead.  If  they  did  co-operate  generally  you 
might  have  a crank  or  a person  amongst  them  who 
would  not  fall  into  it  at  all,  but  that  would  not  matter 
much.  I think  they  should  get  some  assistance  in  the 
way  of  ova  or  frv  to  put  into  the  river,  and  at  all 


Chairman — continued. 

events  to  increase  to  some  extent  the  chances  of  fish, 
they  should  be  given  a start. 

11880.  You  are  speaking  of  trout  rivers  to  a greater 
extent  than  salmon  rivers? — I am  speaking  ol  both. 
A salmon  river  is  directly  a more  profitable  asset  than 
a trout  river,  and  I think  they  would  very  soon  come 
to  understand  it.  Of  course  the  owners,  in  a great 
many  cases,  have  very  small  portions  of  the  river,  and 
I would  agree  also  with  what  that  gentleman  who  has 
just  gone  out  said  about  clubs;  I think  they  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  assistance  from  funds,  as  I think 
they  would  help  in  the  preservation  of  the  fish. 
I think  a club,  to  my  mind,  would  be  a very  excellent 
means  of  preserving  the  fish,  because  they  would  have 
a body  to  distribute  the  funds,  and  would  possibly 
see  that  the  money  would  go  to  people  who  would  do 
some  little  thing  to  earn  it  at  all  events. 

11881.  Is  there  anything  else? — There  was  some  sug- 
gestion as  to  preservation.  I don’t  think  we  can  ever 
have  preservation  without  co-operation  of  the  owners, 
that  is,  to  prevent  this  poaching  which  has  become 
ingrained,  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  who  live  along  the  rivers,  people  who  regard 
it  as  an  annual  thing.  I have  known  it  in  Kerry.  I 
was  very  familiar  with  the  houses  there  in  driving 
about,  and  every  house  has  its  gaff  in  the  thatch,  and 
they  also  used  to  salt  and  barrel  the  fish ; and  although 
I did  my  best  in  the  district,  and  was  successful  in 
bringing  cases  to  justice,  I would  suggest  that  in  all 
cases  of  prosecutions  for  offences  against  the  Fishery 
Laws  the  Department  should  prosecute. 

11882.  As  distinct  from  the  Conservators? — Yes,  sir. 
I should  be  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Department  took 
charge  of  these  cases. 

11883.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Department  should 
be  the  nominal  prosecutors,  but  that  the  Conservators’ 
bailiffs  should  be  the  witnesses? — Oh,  they  would  be  the 
witnesses  whoever  prosecuted,  and  the  Constabulary 
also.  I think  there  is  overlapping  of  the  two  Depart- 
ments at  the  present  time. 

11884.  Do  you  think  the  Constabulary  might  be  per- 
suaded to  take  a more  active  part  if  the  Department 
were  the.  prosecutors? — I should  say  so,  sir.  The  De- 
partment is  a Government  Department.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  Constabulary  would  co-operate  more 
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generously  with  them  than  with  the  local  bodies  scat- 
tered about  the  country ; for  instance,  with  these 
people  at  Limerick,  and  I do  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  take  up  more  readily  eases  that  would 
affect  the  question  of  protection,  and  should  not  have 
so  much  red  tape.  I have  reasons  for  thinking  that. 
I think  that  being  a Government  Department,  if  the 
evidence  was  put  before  them  the  Department  would 
work  it  up  more  thoroughly  and  promptly  in  a way 
that  would  carry  conviction  when  the  eases  were 
brought  into  Court,  and  I think  that  would  be  a 
very  valuable  change.  I don’t  know  much  about  the 
constitution  of  the  Boards  of  Conservators,  but  I think 
the  fisheries  have  not  improved  under  the  management 
of  those  local  bodies,  possibly  from  want  of  funds  and 
possibly  from  a difficulty  in  getting  really  trustworthy 
men  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  bailiffs. 

11885.  You  won't  get  a very  trustworthy  man  for  £5 
a year? — No,  you  won't.  They  are  all  willing  to  get 
appointed,  but  you  see  very  little  result. 

11886.  Was  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wished 
to  speak  of? — There  was.  It  comes  under  the  head  of 
preservation.  It  is  the  destruction  of  pike,  otters,  cor- 
morants and  gulls.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  they  do  an 
immense  amount  of  mischief,  and  that  some  special 
machinery  is  required  for  dealing  with  these  vermin, 
I would  suggest  that  it  should  be  done  through 
the  Constabulary.  I know  the  Constabulary  as  well  as 
any  man  living,  and  I am  sure  they  would  be  willing 
to  help  in  this  matter,  and  I should  hope,  and  I am 
sure,  that  the  Inspector-General  would  aid  the  fisheries 
in  this  way.  I can  see  no  reason,  from  my  conver- 
sation with  them,  why  the  local  sergeants  in  the 
districts  should  not  have  a small  fund  out  of  which 
they  might  pay  so  much  for  each  pike,  over  a certain 
weight,  to  the  boy  or  man  who  would  bring  it  in, 
and,  in  the  same  way,  that  a payment  should  be  made 
for  each  otter  and  cormorant. 

11887.  The  Conservators  do  give  Is.  6d.  a head  for 
cormorants? — I think  the  method  I suggest  would  be 
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very  effective,  and  the  boys  of  the  country  would  know 
that  by  killing  an  otter,  cormorant,  or  pike  they  could 
go  to  the  barrack  and  get  so  much,  and  that  would 
lead  very  largely  to  the  destruction  of  these  vermin, 
it  would  be  a very  easily  managed  arrangement, 
and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  much  trouble.  I am 
sure  the  local  sergeants  would  not  regard  it  as  a very- 
great  hardship.  Anybody  in  the  barrack  could  do  it, 
if  you  had  in  the  barrack  a book  in  which  you  would 
put  down  the  boy's  name  and  let  him  sign  the  book; 
and  I think  that  would  go  largely  to  the  destruction 
of  the  pests.  And,  from  my  observation  of  them,  I 
think  the  gulls  are  most  destructive  to  the  fry,  and  I 
may  say  also  that,  to  my  knowledge,  they  do  prevent  the 
fish  from  rising.  That,  of  course,  depends  on  the  water. 
On  a rough  day,  when  the  water  is  rough,  the  fish 
will  take  the  fly,  but,  given  calm  water  and  the  sun 
shining,  then  the  gulls  hover  in  hundreds  over  the 
lake  and  will  prevent  the  fish  from  coming  up.  They 
won’t  come  up;  and  this  year  there  has  been  a tre- 
mendous diminution  of  fly  owing  to  the  gulls,  and  the 
calm  state  of  the  water  for  days  and  weeks.  I have 
seen  them  in  thousands,  and  they  must  necessarily 
feed  their  young  with  the  fry  they  can  pick  up  along 
the  rivers  and  lakes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  a tremendous  destruction  to  the  salmon  and 
trout  fry  in  the  first  place,  and  also  to  the  May  fly. 

11888.  What  is  the  close  season  in  the  Wild  Birds’ 
Protection  Act? — It  commences  on  the  1st  March 
and  ends  in  August,  but  I think  some  of  the  gulls 
are  not  protected,  but  who  is  going  to  bother  killing 
them,  because  they  are,  to  some  extent,  of  use  to  the 
farmer. 

11889.  The  drought  this  year  kept  them  from  getting 
their  natural  food? — They  go  to  the  lakes  in  large 
numbers,  and  I am  sure  they  not  only  kill  the  fly, 
which  is  the  natural  food  of  the  fish,  but  they  prevent 
the  fish  from  rising.  I am  quite  satisfied  about  it, 
particularly  in  calm  water. 


Mu.  Thomas  Haetigax — examined. 


Chairman. 

11890.  Where  do  you  live? — Ballinasloe. 

11891.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes,  sir. 

11892.  Rod  and  line? — Yes,  sir. 

11893.  Do  you  net  at  all?— No,  sir;  I fish  two  rods. 

11894.  As  a free  fisherman? — A free  fisherman. 

11895.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject that  we  are  here  inquiring  into? — I can’t  say 
anything  about  the  change  of  ownership,  or  what  it  did, 
but,  from  my  observation,  I think  the  principal  cause 
of  the  decrease  of  fish  is  the  want  of  protection  in  the 
spawning  rivers.  There  are  two  small  rivers  near 
Ballinasloe  at  present,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
salmon  there  at  present,  and  with  one  week  or  fort- 


Chairman — continued. 

night  now  of  dry  weather  you  could  just  eatch  them 
with  your  hands,  and  poaching  does  away  with  a lot 
of  them.  I was  speaking  to  a bailiff  for  the  season, 
and  he  says  he  can 't  get  a suitable  person  to  look  after 
it  except  what  time  he  can  spare  himself,  and  I don’t 
think  it  is  properly  watched. 

11896.  You  say  there  are  two  rivers,  what  is  their 
length? — One  is  three  miles  and  the  other  six. 

11897.  Is  there  any  depth  in  the  pools  that  the 
salmon  wait  in? — One  has  a fair  depth,  the  other  is 
very  shallow  and  dry  in  winter  time. 

11898.  And  there  is  no  protection? — No,  sir. 

11899.  And  your  remedy  is  better  watching? — Yes, 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  fish  in  it  at-  present. 


Major  Wextworth  King-Harmax,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11900.  Where  do  you  reside? — Near  Ballymahon, 
just  on  the  Inny. 

11901.  And  you  have  a preserved  fisher v on  the  Inny? 
—Yes. 

11902.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? — Two. 

11903.  What  is  the  mileage  extent  of  that? — About 
nine  miles  or  ten  miles,  or  so. 

11904.  Are  there  any  spawning  tributaries  running 
into  the  river? — Yes,  three  or  four. 

11905.  I presume  none  of  those  tributaries  are  fish- 
able? — From  a salmon  point  of  view,  no. 

11906.  That  is  what  I mean,  from  the  salmon  point 
of  view? — No. 

11907.  Do  they  hold  trout? — Yes,  a few. 

11908.  Now,  will  you  kindly  give  us  any  suggestions 
or  any  information  that  you  think  would  be  of  use  to 
us,  and,  in  the  first  place,  is  there  any  estate  there 
whieh  has  passed  to  the  tenants? — Well,  practically 
not.  There  is  only  one  small  estate  that  I. know  of. 


Chairman — continued. 

with  a small  river  frontage  of  about  half  a mile,  and 
there  are  only  two  tenants  on  this  little  place,  and 
they  have,  each  of  them,  got  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  frontage  on  the  Inny  quite  close  to  us.  and 
these  are  the  only  two  men  that  I know  anything  about. 

11909.  What  have  they  done  with  their  fishing  rights? 
— I may  say  nothing.  I offered  to  rent  one  man’s 
rights  from  him,  and  he  said  he  would  not  let  it  to  me 
unless  I would  take  the  shooting  too,  and  I said  I did 
not  want  the  shooting,  and  he  said  : “ We  will  let  it 
alone,  and  we  will  see  about  it  next  year,"  and  that 
goes  on,  and  I am  perfectly  willing  to  pay  him,  but- 1 
don’t  want  his  shooting. 

11910.  Is  his  shooting  worth  anything? — No,  he  has 
nothing  to  shoot  at. 

11911.  Is  it  fields  or  mountain? — Half  a dozen  fields. 

11912.  And  what  could  you  shoot  there? — Oh, 
thrushes,  or  something  of  that  sort.  And  he  wants  me  to 
rent  the  whole  thing,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  do  that; 
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and  the  other  man,  who  has  considerable  land,  has  got 
an  amount  of  fishing  so  exceedingly  small,  150  yards, 
that  he  would  not  let  it,  and  he  does  not  fish  it  himself, 
and  when  I offered  he  said  : “ No,  but  you  can  fish 
there  whenever  you  like.” 

11913.  Are  the  other  portions  of  the  river  free? — No. 

11914.  Are  they  owned  by  landed  occupiers? — Yes,  or 
people  who  have  sold  to  their 'tenants  and  reserved  the 
sporting  rights. 

11915.  Are  there  watchers  employed  by  them? — Not 
by  the  people  who  sold. 

11916.  Are  you  the  only  person  who  has  preserved? — 
Captain  Clerk  has  a residence  on  it,  too,  and  pre- 
serves his  part. 

11917.  Is  there  any  netting  on  that  river? — There  is 
no  legal  netting,  but  we  had  a right  of  netting  and  I 
gave  it  up  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  because  I 
thought  it  would  improve  the  number  of  breeding  fish 
by  not  catching  them  in  the  spring  and  summer  in  the 
net  and  leaving  them  there  till  the  winter. 

11918.  Has  it  improved  it? — Well,  I won't  say  it  has 
improved  it,  but  probably  it  would  have  got  worse  if 
we  had  not  done  that. 

11919.  Do  you  join  in  the  opinion  that  the  fish 
coming  up  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  used  to  be? — 
Oh,  certainly. 

11920.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that? — Absolutely 
none.  1 have  got  records  at  home  in  our  fishing  books 
which  show  what  people  got  many  years  ago,  that  it 
would  bring  tears  to  your  eyes  to  look  at  now  and 
compare  with  what  people  get  nowadays. 

11921.  Are  the  fish  as  large  when  caught  as  they  used 
to  be? — No,  decidedly  not.  We  used  to  get  many  fish 
running  up' to  301bs.,  and  I never  get  one  now  on  the 
river  over  221bs.,  and  that  is  a very  occasional  one. 
The  average  is  121bs. 

11922.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  much  poaching  on 
the  upper  reaches  when  the  salmon  go  up  to.  spawn  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a top  reach ; I think  it  is  the  most  poached 
water  of  the  river  Inny.  Now,  nothing  prevents  the 
salmon  which  come  up  the  Shannon  going  to  Lough 
Derravaragh,  but  they  never  do.  They  just  go  to  the 
top  of  our  water,  and  they  don’t  go  any  further;  the 
number  of  fish  which  have  been  seen  on  the  Inny  in 
the  spawning  time,  and  spring  fish,  above  a certain  point 
where  the  canal  crosses  the  river,  in  an  aqueduct, 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand;  and  that 
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goes  back  long  years,  and  I have  asked  people  who 
fished  there  fifty  years  ago,  and  each  said,  “ I have 
seldom  seen  them  above  that,  perhaps  once  or  twice." 

11923.  And  above  that  is  there  any  spawning  ground? 
— Oh.  plenty. 

11924.  Just  as  good  as  below? — Certainly,  and  I won’t 
say  that  occasionally  a few  don’t  go  there,  but  they 
are  so  very,  very  few,  that  you  may  say  there  are  none, 
and  in  the  top  reach  to  which  they  do  go  I am  satisfied 
that  a good  deal  of  poaching  goes  on  for  the  last  three 
miles. 

‘ Mr.  Green. 

11925.  Do  the  large  lake  trout  go  up  the  river? — 
Witness:  From  Lough  Ree? 

11926.  Yes? — I have  never  seen  them  come  but 
two  or  three  miles  up  the  river,  those  old  big  ones;  I 
have  never  seen  them  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
up  the  river. 

11927.  I suppose  the  Conservators  are  not  able  to 
contribute  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the  spawn- 
ing fish  up  there? — They  have  only  one  man  during 
the  close  season,  and  I think,  really,  that  if  we  got 
one  good  man  there,  with  the  help  that  Captain 
Clerk  gives  and  the  help  that  we  are  able  to  give, 
the  Inny  could  be  well  watched,  but  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  a good  man. 

11928.  What  about  the  police,  do  they  give  you  any 
assistance? — I think  they  give  assistance  when  asked. 

11929.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  do  they  give  assist- 
ance in  the  preservation  of  the  fish  on  these  spawning 
beds? — They  say  they  do,  and  I am  sure  that  they  do 
give  assistance,  and  if  they  saw  a bailiff  being  attacked 
I am  perfectly  certain  they  would  help  him.  The 
great  thing  is  to  get  a man  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11930.  When  do  salmon  enter  the  Inny? — The  first 
fish  come  in  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  then 
odd  ones  just  dribble  in  during  the  spring,  but  this 
time  of  year  ten  fish  come  in  for  one  that  would  come 
in  the  spring,  ten  spawning  fish. 

11931.  They  run  very  late? — Yes. 

11932.  You  say  the  early  fish  go  very  high? — They 
don’t  go  beyond  this  point  that  I mentioned. 

11933.  Do  they  go  up  there  almost  at  once? — Yes. 
they  travel  very  quickly.  I have  known  an  occasional 
salmon  to  be  caught  there  many  years  ago  in  February. 


Captain  Charles  T.  Clerk,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11934.  Where  do  you  live,  Captain  Clerk? — I live 
on  the  Inny,  too,  near  Ballymahon,  and  I have  about 
a mile  of  one  side  of  the  Inny,  and  on  that  particular 
part  of  the  Inny  there  are,  or  used  to  be,  four  or  five 
very  good  pools;  but  I have  fished  that  river  for 
ten  years,  and  I don’t  think  many  people  fish  much 
more  carefully  than  I do.  I am  quite  content  to  go  on 
for  three  months  casting  all  day  long  without  ever  get- 
ting a rise  at  all.  I don’t  think  many  people  would  do 
that.  Last  year  I got  two  fish,  or  rather  this  year  I got 
two  fish,  for  last  year  I was  away  abroad  during  the 
best  part,  that  is  to  say,  March  and  the  beginning 
of  April.  But  from  what  I saw  this  year  I should  say 
there  were  rather  more  fish  than  usual,  but  with  the 
exception  of  this  year  I think  the  fish  have  enormously 
decreased.  My  observation  of  the  netting  is,  that  when 
there  are  heavy  floods  in  the  main  body  of  the  Shannon , 
and  stormy  weather,  we  do  even  now  get  a fair  num- 
ber of  fish,  and  that  those  fish  run  right  through  and 
come  up  into  our  water.  I say  that  that  shows 
very  conclusively  that  the  netting  in  the  Shannon 
itself  has  a very  considerable  amount  to  do  with  it, 
because  it  is  when  the  water  is  so  high  and  they  are 
unable  to  work  their  nets  properly  that  the  fish  come 
up  to  us  in  fair  numbers  still. 

Mr.  Green. 

11935.  Do  you  think  that  those  fish  are  fish  that  ran 
before  the  nets  came  in  at  all,  and  were  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Shannon  making  their  way  up? — No,  I 
don’t  think  so.  I think  also  another  thing  that  has 
tended  to  decrease  the  number  of  salmon  is,  that  a 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

great  many  of  the  spawning  beds  have  got  silted 
up  with  dirt,  and  this  has,  first  of  all,  been 
caused  by  various  drainage  schemes,  because  the  water 
apparently  runs  off  the  bogs,  more  quickly,  and  brings 
down  with  it  more  matter,  and  this  matter  gets  de- 
posited on  what  were  once  beautiful  gravelly  beds,  and 
now  these  are  covered  over  with  rushes ; and,  of  course, 
they  should  be  cleaned.  But  I think  that  I must  con- 
fess that  personally  I am  very  ignorant  about  salmon, 
though  I tried  to  learn  all  about  salmon  ; but  the  ignor- 
ance of  other  people,  the  country  people,  is  appalling, 
and  therefore  with  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  our 
spawning  beds  I should  not  like  to  do  such  a thing, 
because  I have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  know  how 
long  the  ova  remain  without  leaving  their  beds  alto- 
gether, and  I should  be  afraid  to  go  and  clean  a 
spawning  bed  without  some  technical  instruction  on 
the  subject.  Now,  there  is  nobody  to  give  us  any 
technical  instruction  or  any  knowledge,  but  the  De- 
partment has  been  very  kind  in  answering  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Holt,  of  the  Department,  came  down 
and  visited  the  river  Inny  below  the  Mills,  at  Shrulc, 
where  there  were  formerly  good  spawning  beds,  and 
he  gave  Major  King-Harman  and  me  his  advice  on 
the  subject  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  we  carried 
out  what-  he  advised.  We  spent  about  £15  in  the 
cleaning  of  that  portion  of  the  river,  and  we  hope  it 
will  improve  it,  and  we  hope  to  do  a little  more  next 
year  when  we  get  low  water;  but  I think  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  sort  of  a pamphlet  issued  about 
matters  of  that  sort,  giving  people  advice  with  regard 
to  the  cleaning  of  their  rivers. 
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[Athlone. 


Chairman. 

11936.  As  to  the  length  of  time  that  should  elapse 
after  the  spawning  before  it  would  be  safe  to  disturb 
the  bed? — Yes.  Of  course,  we  have  to  do  these  things 
carefully,  and  we  hope  to  do  some  work  of  this  kind 
when  the  water  is  sufficiently  low  to  enable  men  to 
work.  Still  we  might  be  told  things  of  this  sort,  and 
then  if  inspectors  came  round  and  advised  us  with 
regard  to  all  matters  of  this  kind,  we  should  be  all 
extremely  grateful  to  them. 

11937.  I am  told  by  my  colleague,  who  is  the  highest 
authority,  that  a hundred  days  is  the  time  that  must 
elapse  after  spawning  before  you  can  disturb  the  bed 
But  it  might  be  a little  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  temperature? — Witness  : Then  do  I understand  that 
when  the  ova  first  come  out,  the  small  fry  leave 
the  bed  altogether? 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11988.  They  work  out  by  degrees.  You  would  need 
to  find  out  the  temperature  of  the  river,  because  if 
the  temperature  is  high  the  hatching  is  more  rapid? — 
Formerly  there  were  several  men  who  used  to  take  out 
licences  to  fish  the  river;  there  were  Martin  Owens 
aud  others  who  took  out  licences  because  they  liked  to 
fish,  and  those  men  now  are  not  taking  out  licences  at 
all — they  say  it  is  not  worth  their  while.  Martin 
Owens  told  me  that  in  his  best  day  he  killed  eight 
salmon  and  lost  five  others ; in  my  best  day  I killed 
two,  and  I am  sure  I fished  much  more  frequently 
than  Martin  Owens,  and  he  gave  up  fishing  because  he 
said  it  was  no  good. 

Chairman. 

11939.  He  gave  it  up  more  than  ten  years  ago? — 
About  nine  years  ago.  Then  I think  the  remitting  of 
fines  is  one  of  the  worst  causes  of  the  increase  of 
poaching.  The  fines  are  constantly  remitted,  and  I 
am  told  that  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous ; in  fact,  I 
understand  that  our  Board  of  Conservators  absolutely 
refused  to  bring  any  more  cases,  for  they  said  that  it 
was  not  worth  "their  while,  for  the  fines  were  always 
remitted,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  bring  the  cases. 
And  with  regard  to  another  cause  of  the  fish  getting 
less  now]  there  is  the  otter.  Last  year  I saw  myself 
thirteen  otters  on  the  river  here,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  otters  are  doing  a great  deal  of  damage. 
We  did  manage  to  shoot  some  of  them.  I have  two 
otter  traps,  but  I have  had  no  success  with  them,-  and 
the  river  is  simply  full  of  otters. 

11940.  Is  it  known  to  men  interested  in  otter  hunt- 
ing that  this  is  so  good  a river? — I don’t  know  that 
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it  is  good  for  otter  hunting.  It  is  too  deep.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  otter  hunting.  Of  course  we  are 
always  told  that  the  worse  thing  in  the  whole 
Shannon  is  the  Lax  Weir.  I have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it,  but  if  half  of  the  things  one  is  told 
about  it  are  true,  it  must  be  an  awful  thing,  and  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  any  salmon  river.  With  regard  to 
the  Board  of  Conservators,  lately  they  have  written 
to  us  and  suggested  that  we  should  have  a monthly 
meeting  here  in”  Athlone.  At  present  there  are  no 
meetings  here. 

Mr.  Green. 

11941.  You  are  an  ex-officio  Conservator? — Yes,  and 
it  is  most  difficult  for  us  to  get  to  Limerick.  It  is  a 
very  cross-country  journey,  very  difficult  to  get  there, 
and  they  suggested  that  we  should  have  a meeting 
here.  Well,  in  former  years  there  were  meetings  here, 
and  I understand  that  that  practice  was  given  up 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  simply  because  the  people  at 
Limerick  never  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  any- 
thing that  the  people  up  here  suggested  or  passed, 
and  those  people  that  I have  talked  to  on  the  subject 
don’t  see  that  there  would  be  much  use  in  starting 
them  again,  because  anything  that  we  have  suggested 
to  the  Limerick  people  they  have  paid  no  attention  to 
whatsoever.  They  don’t  at  all  seem  to  understand 
that  we  who  live  on  these  upper  waters  are  preserving 
the  greater  part  of  the  spawning  beds  of  the  Shannon 
river,  and  have  very  little  fun  for  our  money.  We 
fish  for  three  or  four  months,  and  we  get  at  the 
most  six  or  ' seven  salmon,  whereas  down  below 
they  have  valuable  fisheries  at  Castleconnell  and  places 
of  that  sort,  and  they  give  us  very  little  encourage- 
ment here.  They  allow  us  very  few  men  to  watch  these 
spawning  beds,  and  give  us  very  little  assistance  in 
any  way. 

11942.  I take  it  that  the  Board,  perhaps,  as  a 
Board  of  Conservators,  is  not  constituted  as  perfectly 
as  it  might  be,  and  in  the  next  place  that  the  river 
is  too  long  for  one  Board? — Personally,  I think  it 
would  be  very  much  better  if  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors were  abolished  altogether,  and  if  the  Department 
took  the  matter  up  themselves,  and  that  all  those 
people  who  are  officially  employed  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  Department.  I quite  agree  with  what  has 
been  said  about  prosecutions,  that  it  would  be  much 
better  that  it  should  be  done  by  a Government  Depart- 
ment, and  then  the  police  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  give  even  greater  assistance  than  they  do  now. 


Major  Robert  J.  W.  M a whinny,  K.A.M.C.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

11943.  Where  do  you  live? — I am  quartered  here  in 
Athlone  at  present. 

11944.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes;  I have  been  fish- 
ing ever  since  I was  able  to  hold  a rod. 

11945.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  can 
tell  us,  or  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make? — I have 
made  some  notes  by  way  of  answers  to  the  different 
queries,  and  perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  read  them. 

11946.  Yes,  please  do  so? — Question  No.  1 is  as  to 
how  the  tenants  are  usiug  their  newly-acquired  fishing 
rights.  With  reference  to  this  question,  I have  no  actual 
experience  of  a river,  formerly  preserved,  of  which 
the  fishing  rights  are  now  transferred  to  the  riparian 
owners.  What  I imagine  would  happen  is  that  the  fish, 
so  long  as  they  were  any  way  plentiful  and  easy  of 
capture  by  poaching  methods,  would  be  caught  by  a 
few  of  the  locals,  and  when  the  head  of  fish  reached 
the  level  of  most  unpreserved  rivers  in  Ireland,  it 
would  become  derelict,  and  no  interest  taken  in  it 
except  by  an  occasional  rod  fisher.  Often  I think 
poaching  is  looked  upon  in  this  country  as  a form  of 
sport  and  not  for  profit;  the  excitement  of  catching  the 
fish  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  off-chance,  very  remote, 
of  a bailiff  turning  up  on  the  other,  is  fascinating  to 
some,  and  it  relieves  the  monotony  of  a country  life. 
I have  hoard  of  even  a constable  while  on  duty 


C hairman — continued . 

becoming  so  excited  over  a salmon  he  saw  in  a river 
that  he  drew  his  sword  bayonet  and  joined  in  the  fun 
with  the  rest.  When  remonstrated  with,  all  he  could 
get  out  in  his  excitement  was  : “ Man,  man,  he  was 
nigh  as  big  as  a dog.”  With  regard  to  No.  2,  to  my 
mind  two  methods  of  preserving  and  developing  the 
fisheries  under  the  new  conditions  present  themselves, 
first,  the  Government  to  take  over  certain  of  the  rivers; 
and  second,  to  excite  the  tenant  farmers’  interest  in 
the  fisheries.  Let  us  take  proposal  No.  1 first.  The 
Government,  with  the  present  machinery,  could  do  an 
enormous  amount  to  protect  the  rivers  by  allowing  the 
constabulary  to  watch  them  more  than  at  present.  It  is 
marvellous  how  domesticated  and  how  fond  of  his 
fireside  a poacher  becomes  when  he  thinks  the  police 
are  on  his  trail;  the  local  bailiff  is  much  more  easily- 
dodged  or  bribed  than  the  ordinary  constable.  I believe, 
were  the  police  given  a freer  hand,  bailiffs  might  be 
almost  done  away  with,  or,  at  least,  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  The  money  so  saved  could  be  used  for 
encouraging  scientific  fishermen,  of  whom  there  are 
always  one  or  two  on  every  river,  to  start,  with  the 
aid  of  a small  subsidy,  local  hatcheries.  With  striking 
aud  proper  protection  these  rivers  would  soon  have  a 
stock  of  large  trout  in  them.  Advertisement  would 
bring  fishermen  who  would  willingly  pay  large  sums 
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Chairman — continued. 

for  a well  protected  and  stocked  river.  The  gains  so 
obtained  might  be  divided  amongst  the  holders  of  the 
fishing  rights.  I have  frequently  met  Englishmen, 
disciples  of  the  rod  and  line,  who,  when  asked  why 
they  did  not  take  up  Irish  rivers,  have  said  : “No  use; 
you  can’t  preserve  fish  or- feather  in  Ireland.”  This 
brings  me  to  proposal  No.  2,  viz.,  how  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  farmer  in  the  fisheries.  How 
can  it  be  done?  The  most  natural  way  is  by  letting 
him  see  what  a gold  mine  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  river ; 
the  suggestions  made  above  for  the  proper  protection 
aud  developing  of  the  fisheries  and  the  rent  obtained 
would,  I maintain,  soon,  as  the  song  has  it,  “make 
his  eye-balls  glisten,”  aud  the  problem  of  developing 
and  protecting  the  fisheries  would  be  solved.  At 
present  it  is  ignorance  of  their  value  makes  him 
apathetic  and  careless ; also — and  this  is  a serious  item 
— lack  of  proper  protection  f or'life  and  property  in  this 
country ; I have  discussed  the  subject  of  preservation 
of  game,  fish,  feather  and  fur  in  this  country  with 
the  farmers,  and  find  them,  on  the  whole,  very  keen 
to  assert  their  rights,  but  they  pretend  that  from  good 
nature  they  would  not  like  to  stop  “ the  boys  ” poach- 
ing; if  pressed,  when  no  one  is  near,  they  will  admit 
that  fear  of  getting  a bad  name  with  their  neighbours, 
aud  the  dread  of  boycott,  really  accounts  for  their 
supiness.  For  this  reason  the  tenant  farmers  are  abso- 
lutely helpless ; they  dare  not  turn  off  the  professional 
poacher,  who  is  generally  a ne’er-do-well,  aud  the  only 
too-rcady  tool  of  any  ill-disposed  person  who  is  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  his  services  to  avenge  some  petty 
spite.  For  these  reasons  the  mailed  fist  in  the  shape 
of  Police  or  Water-Ranger  Scheme,  sketched  later  on, 
must  assert  itself,  till  better  days  come  when  a man 
can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  in  Ireland,  and  not 
be  hounded  from  the  society  of  his  fellow-men  for  doing 
so.  The  fourth  question  is  : What  part  the  Boards  of 
Conservators  could  take  in  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment, and  how  far  their  resources  are  adequate?  The 
Boards  of  Conservators  have  done  and  can  do  a great 
deal  more  towards  the  developing  of  the  inland  fisheries, 
but.  I am  afraid,  that  up  to  the  present  most  of  their 
energies  have  been  expended  in  preserving  and  develop- 
ing only  the  salmon ; his  cousin,  the  trout,  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  most  valuable  fish  should  receive  the 
most  attention,  and,  consequently,  the  most  money, 
but.  while  admitting  that  the  salmon  is  the  most  valu- 
able, still  he  is  only  so  to  a comparative  few,  who  are 
generally  men  or  syndicates  of  substance  and  wealth; 
the  trout,  on  the  contrary,  is  largely  a poor  man’s  fish. 
I venture  to  assert  that  the  number  of  men  who  make 
a few  honest  shillings,  as  independent  fishermen,  for 
trout,  is  more  than  double  that  for  salmon.  I believe 
that  the  value  of  the  trout  taken  from  Lough  Ree,  near 
by,  annually  runs  into  hundreds  of  pounds;  if  that  be 
so  in  one  lake,  surely  the  collective  value  of  the 
trout  caught  annually  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Ireland 
must  reach  a very  large  sum  of  money.  Notwith- 
standing, I venture  to  say  the  amount  of  public  money 
spent  annually  in  preserving  and  developing  trout 
fisheries  is  not  anything  like  in  such  proportion  to  its 
value  as  that  spent  on  salmon.  If  it  be  granted,  then, 
that  the  trout  fishing  is  such  a valuable  asset  to  the 
poor  man  and  the  country  at  large,  surely  much  more 
might  be  done  to  protect  and  developc  it.  In  another 
way,  it  seems  short-sighted  policy  for  the  autocratic 
salmon  fisher  not  to  encourage  his  poorer  brother, 
for  if  he  gave  him  a larger  slice  of  the  loaves  and  fishes 
he,  in  his  turn,  would  help  to  protect  the  salmon  rivers, 
and  so  be  the  best  friend  of  Salmo  Salor.  As  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  Boards  of  Conservators’  resources,  I 
have  only  a certain  amount  of  knowledge;  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  the  sum  available  for  bailiffs  is  not  nearly 
sufficient;  the  large  amount  of  water  one  man  is  sup- 
posed to  look  after  renders  his  supervision  nigh  to  a 
farce,  and  his  payment  almost  a waste  of  public  money. 
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It  would  require  enormous  expenditure  to  protect 
adequately  the  salmon  and  trout  carrying  rivers,  even 
in  this  district.  This  is  a duty  which  can  only  be 
performed  efficiently  by  the  man  permanently  on  the 
spot,  such  as  the  common  policeman.  Again,  I think  the 
class  of  men  employed,  and  the  conditions  of  their  ser- 
vice,  are  not  at  all  satisfactory ; large  numbers  of  men 
in  their  ranks  are  men  with  local  interests,  and,  in 
my  experience,  this  class  in  Ireland  for  bailiffs’  duties 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  useless ; the  bogie  of  unpopu- 
larity with  their  neighbours,  and  the  temporary  nature 
of  their  employment,  render  them  afraid  to  carry  out 
their  duties.  Again,  is  it  not  a fact  that  many  magis- 
trates do  not  appreciate  the  enormity  of  poaching  and 
the  loss  it  means  to  the  nation,  and  consequently  assess 
merely  nominal  fines,  which  in  no  way  hinder  the 
offenders,  paralyse  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  make  a 
laughing  stock  of  the  bailiff?  Should  not  the  water- 
rangers  of  Ireland  be  a permanent  Government  Service, 
with  sufficiently  high  pay,  emoluments  and  pension  to 
attract  men  of  the  R.I.C.  standing,  or  better,  who 
should  never  serve  where  they  had  local  interests,  and 
never  be  left  long  enough  in  one  place  to  contract  them  ? 
These  men  should  receive  a scientific  training  in  pisi- 
culture  and  the  different  methods  and  engines  used  in 
illegal  fishing,  they  could  then  be  used  to  run  local 
hatcheries,  if  necessary,  and  be  expected  to  perform 
their  duties  intelligently.  If  properly  handled  and 
trained,  with  esprit  de  corps,  hope  of  advancement  and 
permanent  employment  to  urge  them  on,  they  would 
take  a pride  in  their  duties,  and  the  public  would 
receive  good  value  for  their  money,  which  at  present, 
if  what  I say  be  true,  is  in  many  instances  largely 
expended . on  an  inefficient  executive  and  an  adminis- 
trative often  helpless  and  devoid  of  control.  Further, 
the  water  rangers  could  be  quartered  in  the  police 
barracks,  and  be  empowered  to  invoke  the  assistance 
of  constabulary  more  than  at  present  is  the  case,  and 
render  their  reports  through  the  R.I.C.  District  Officer 
to  a central  authority.  This  may  seem  a counsel  of 
perfection,  but  “ desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
remedies.”  As  to  Question  5,  in  regard  to  poaching, 
I am  afraid  poaching  of  larger  trout  in  the  outlying 
rivers  has  fallen  so  low  that  it  has  received  the  reward 
of  its  misdeeds,  and  died  of  inanition.  In  the  lakes 
it  lives  a more  healthy  existence,  and  in  a lake  not 
far  from  here  large  numbers  of  trout  are  said  to  bo 
caught  (and,  from  what  I hear,  I believe  it  true),  put 
alive  in  ponds  during  the  remainder  of  the  close 
season,  aud  shipped  to  London  or  elsewhere  when  the 
season  opens.  Well,  gentlemen,  I have  no  documents 
to  lay  before  you  in  proof  of  this  statement,  but  if 
you  will  obtain  from  the  Railroad  Company  a memo- 
randum of  the  shipment  of  the  boxes  of  fish  sent  away 
from  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  I think  that 
you  will  be  more  than  satisfied  that  my  statement  is 
correct.  If  this  happens  here,  under  the  nose  of  the 
bailiffs,  it  surely  happens  elsewhere  where  the  species 
bailiff  ceases  to  worry.  The  destructive  effect  on  the 
fishing  can  easily  be  imagined.  Salmon  poaching  is, 
I believe,  carried  on  in  a desultory  manner  all  the 
year  round,  in  spite  of  the  present  system  of  super- 
vision. To  put  a stop  to  this,  the  best  method  seems 
to  be  to  awaken  the  tenant  farmer’s  interest  in  the 
profits  to  be  made,  and  either  allow  the  police  to  assist 
him,  or  form  some  such  corps  as  I have  sketched 
out  above.  These  remarks  may  seem  to  you  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  very  crudely  put  together,  but  I have 
fished  in  Ireland  all  my  life,  when  my  duties  permitted 
(so  I have  considerable  experience),  and  they  have,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  being  honestly  meant,  and  what 
I believe  to  be  true. 

Chairman. 

11947.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken,  and  what  you  have  placed 
before  us  is  very  suggestive.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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25  th  November,  1911.]  Mr.  J.  Gervais  Skip  ton,  further  examined.  [Athlone. 


Chairman. 

11948.  As  you  are  a member  of  the  Conservators 
of  this  particular  district,  I thought  I would  just 
like  to  ask  you,  as  you  have  heard  the  evidence,  do 
you  agree  with  the  idea  of  dividing  the  Shannon  into 
two  districts,  so  that  there  might  be  two  separate 
Boards.  Have  you  got  any  ideas  about  that? — I 
think  it  is  a thing  that  you  would  have  to  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  about  for  certain  reasons. 

11949.  Then,  have  you  got  any  further  ideas  that 
you  would  care  to  give  us  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  police  in  protecting  the  upper  waters? — I 
should  like  to  finish  on  that  first  point.  I think  that 
that  question  is  one  which  you  would  have  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  about,  for  this  reason,  which  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons,  that  you  have  very  few  electors. 

11950.  Very  few  licences? — The  main  part  of  your 
licences  would  be  derived  from  one  practical  provision 
which  you  can  understand,  and  that  would  simply  mean 
that  if  you  put  up  a separate  Board  here,  you  would 
put  into  the  hands  of  one  man  the  power  of  electing  it. 

11951.  You  would  make  a one-horse  affair  of  it? — 
Yes,  and  that  man  could  put  on  whom  he  pleased. 

11952.  And  there  might  be  a possibility  of  fisheries 
being  ill-treated? — I suppose  there  might,  but  in  my 
evidence  which  I gave  I endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
existing  Acts  should  cover  everything,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  necessity  for  any  new  Act,  all  my  sug- 
estions  coming  under  the  existing  powers  which  you 
ave  already  got. 

11953.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  connection  with 
that  question  of  dividing  a river  like  the  Shannon, 
that  the  Conservators  of  the  upper  reaches  would  have 


Chairman — continued. 

absolutely  no  voice  whatever  in  the  action  of  the  Con- 
servators on  the  lower  part,  whose  interests,  of 
course,  might  be  quite  different? — Quite  different. 

11954.  And  they  would  never  think  of  your  in- 

11955.  And  a great  portion  of  their  effort  would  be, 
of  course,  in  support  of  their  interests  entirely,  and 
you  would  furnish  the  spawning  beds? — 'Exactly. 

11956.  While  they  would  kill  the  fish? — Exactly. 

Mr.  Calderwood. 

11957.  So  that  without  some  very  adequate  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  Central  Body  (you  suggest 
the  Department  in  Dublin)  it  would  be  a quite  un- 
workable system? — It  would  be  quite  unwise,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  could  be  worked. 

Mr.  Green. 

11958.  Have  you  anything  to  add  with  regard  to 
the  police? — A good  deal  of  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  police,  and  I think  it  is  pretty  well  covered. 

11959.  In  your  paper? — I think  so. 

11960.  You  gave  us  an  indication  of  where  the 
bailiffs  in  this  district  are  situated? — Yes. 

11961.  There  are  something  about  twenty  of  them? 
— Twenty-one,  the  seven  permanent  bailiffs  and  the 
fourteen  extra. 

Chairman. 

11962.  I am  glad  we  took  your  evidence  so  fully. 
Now,  this  closes  our  inquiry  here. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


TWENTY-FIFTH 

FRIDAY,  15th 
At 


PUBLIC  SITTING. 

DECEMBER,  1911. 
10  A.M. 


At  the  Courthouse,  Limerick. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Harrel,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.  (Chairman). 


The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.  , ll.d.,  c.v.o. 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  m.p. 


Chairman. 

After  the  number  of  public  sittings  which  we  have 
had  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  here  what  the  object  of  this  inquiry 
is,  but  shortly  I may  mention  that  the  primary  duty 
of  the  Committee  is  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  those  riparian  proprietors  who  have  become  such, 
owing  to  the  passing  of  the  estates  from  the  landlords 
to  the  tenants.  While  that  is  our  primary  duty,  we 


Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 

Chairman — continued. 

have  felt  ourselves  justified,  in  fact  obliged,  to  go  into 
a number  of  circumstances  indirectly  bearing  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  new  riparian  proprietors,  but 
more  directly  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the 
different  rivers  regarding  which  we  are  inquiring,  and 
the  circumstances  of  those  rivers.  Mr.  Hosford,  I see 
your  name  mentioned  as  a witness,  and  perhaps  now 
you  will  give  us  your  evidence. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Poe  Hosford,  examined. 


11963.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Conservators? — I am 
Clerk  to  the  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  Number 
8 District. 

11964.  What  docs  that  district  comprise,  shortly? — 
It  is  the  whole  of  the  Shannon  from  the  source  in 
Leitrim  down  to  the  mouth  in  the  Counties  of  Kerry 


Chairman — continued. 

and  Clare,  and  it  is  divided  into  six  Electoral  Divi- 
sions, A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 

11965.  How  many  elected  .Conservators  are  there? — 
I have  handed  in  a list  to  the  Secretary  already. 

11966.  I want  it  on  the  notes,  if  you  please.  It  is 
the  numbers  I want,  if  you  can  tell  me? — There  are 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


15th  December,  1911.]  Mu.  E.  H.  Poe  Hosford— continued.  [Limerick. 


Chairman — continued. 

about  forty-four  ex-officios  that  I know  of.  Every 
magistrate  having  land  abutting  on  a river  and  holding 
a licence  is  an  ex-officio  Conservator,  and,  of  course, 
I don't  know  those  only  when  they  send  me  in  notice 
that  they  have  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  then 
when  they  attend  the  meeting  questions  are  put  to 
them. 

11967.  There  are  about  forty -four  of  those? — Yes. 

11968.  That  is  ex-officio  members? — Ex-officio. 

11969.  But  I was  asking  about  elected  Conservators. 
How  many  of  those  are  there? — Twenty-four. 

11970.  And  that  would  be  four  for  each  of  the  six 
Electoral  Divisions? — No,  that  would  be  six  for  the 
Electoral  Division  A,  six  for  the  Electoral  Division  B, 
three  for  the  Electoral  Division  C,  three  for  the  Elec- 
toral Division  D,  three  for  the  Electoral  Division  E, 
and  three  for  the  Electoral  Division  F. 

11971.  Now,  are  those  alphabetical  Electoral  Divi- 
sions in  order  of  sequence  from  the  source  of  the  river 
or  from  the  sea — where  does  A begin? — A begins  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  others  are  in  order 
of  sequence  up  the  river  to  the  Electoral  Division  F. 

11972.  Now,  where  do  you  meet  and  with  what 
frequency? — The  first  Wednesday  in  every  month  a 
general  meeting  is  held  in  this  Courthouse. 

11973.  Do  you  meet  anywhere  else  except  in  Lime- 
rick?— Nowhere  else,  sir. 

11974.  How  do  the  elected  and  ex-officio  members  of 
F convey  their  ideas  to  you,  do  they  come  here 
to  the  meeting? — They  come  here  to  the  meeting. 

11975.  Do  they  attend  regularly? — I am  sorry  to  say 
not  as  much  as  I would  like. 

11976.  Are  their  expenses  paid? — No,  sir. 

11977.  They  come  at  their  own  expense? — They  come 
at  their  own  expense. 

11978.  In  fact  it  is  almost  a two  days’  business  for 
some  of  them? — It  would  be. 

11979.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be  meetings  of  the  Conservators  at  places  other  than 
Limerick?— At  one  time,  sir,  many  years  ago,  for  the 
Electoral  Division  of  F the  Conservators  there  attended 
a meeting  here,  and  they  spoke  of  the  distance  and 
the  want  of  interest  in  the  locality,  and  they  asked  to 
have  a certain  sum  yearly  allowed  to  them  for  protec- 
tion, and  that  they  would  manage  that  portion  of  the 
district.  Now,  that  is  Athlone,  and  the  Board  granted 
it  aud  gave  it  to  them,  and  increased  the  annual  allow- 
ance, I think,  about  £100. 

11980.  Is  that  allowance  still  being  paid? — No,  sir; 
I am  just  coming  up  to  that.  They  went  on  for  years, 
and  they  had  their  meetings  in  Athlone,  and  then  they 
had  their  meeting  a week  before  ours,  and  they  sent 
us  the  results  of  this  meeting,  and  they  were  read  at 
the  meeting  here  and  confirmed;  but  I am  sorry  to 
say,  whether  it  was  politics  or  religion  I don’t  know, 
but  I believe  it  was  politics  that  crept  in,  and  the 
Conservators  there  wouldn't  look  at  each  other  at  the 
same  meeting.  I went  there  twice  to  try  and  get  them 
to  come  together  and  forget  everything  but  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fish,  but  I failed,  and  the  meetings 
then  lapsed. 

11981.  And  the  grant?— The  grant  goes  on,  but  of 
course  we  put  our  bailiffs  there  under  the  head  bailiff. 

11982.  Is  there  a local  account  sent  in? — We  put 
them  into  the  regular  bailiffs’  account,  but  I might 
say  that  at  present  I am  in  correspondence  with  eight 
or  nine  influential  gentlemen  in  that  district  to  try 
and  start  that  committee  again,  and  from  my  correspon- 
dence it  looks  very  likely,  and  I think  that  they  will 
start,  and  that  very  soon. 

11983.  You  wish  to  start  the  committee  in  what  form? 

A sub-committee,  and  it  would  be  very  much  more 
satisfactory. 

11984.  Now,  what  is  the  mileage  of  the  Shannon 
from  its  source  to  the  sea — I am  not  speaking  of  the 
tributaries,  I mean  from  what  you  call  the  direct 
source  of  the  Shannon  to  the  sea?— I think  it  would 
be  about  1,250  miles. 

11985.  That  would  be  including  the  tributaries,  I 
presume? — Some  of  the  tributaries,  but  not  all.  Some 

^[  Conservators  say  there  are  several  branches  and 
1 i mo  total  would  be  altogether  about  4,000  miles. 

11986.  Now,  you  mean  that  there  would  be  4,000 
miles  of  tributaries  and  the  main  river  which  require 


Chairman — continued. 

attention  either  in  the  spawning  season  or  during  other 
times  of  the  year? — More  especially  in  the  spawning 
season.  That  is  what  the  Conservators  say,  sir,  but  I 
cannot  from  myself  say  that. 

11987.  Now,  tell  me  how  many  bailiffs  there  are 
employed  on  that  mileage  of  river  of,  roughly  speak- 
ing, 4,000  miles?— In  the  open  season  there  are  about 
twenty-six,  and  in  the  spawning  season,  not  all  con- 
tinuous, but  when  they  are  required,  about  ninety. 

11988.  I see  in  this  return  you  state  that  the  exact 
length  of  the  river  Shannon  proper,  from  the  source  to 
the  sea,  is  170  miles,  from  Lough  Allen  to  Limerick  ?— 
Yes. 

11989.  Now,  Mr.  Hosford,  I wish  to  ask  you  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  the  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Conservators? — I can  tell  you  what  the  licence  duty 
amounted  to  during  the  year. 

11990.  Tell  me  the  entire  sum  first? — The  entire  sum 
would  be  £3,303  16s.  lOd. 

11991.  That  is  the  entire  sum? — Yes,  sir. 

11992.  Now,  how  is  that  composed? — Licence  duty, 
£2,240;  the  amount  of  fines  would  be  £151  13s.  6d. ; 
interest  from  the  bank,  £11  2s.  9d.;  sale  of  engines 
(that  is,  forfeited  engines),  £9  2s.  6d.;  amount  of  ten 
per  cent,  rate,  £143  10s.  6d. ; subscriptions  received, 
£748  8s.  Od. 

11993.  I see  that  the  rates  on  the  valuation  of  the 
fisheries  amount  to  £143  10s.  6d.? — Yes,  sir. 

11994.  That  is  the  ten  per  cent,  rate? — That  is  the 
ten  per  cent.  rate. 

11995.  On  the  valuation  of  the  fisheries? — On  the 
valuation  of  the  fisheries,  but  that  sum  includes  a 
small  sum  of  arrears  from  the  year  before. 

11996.  Does  it  not  appear  from  this  that  the  valua- 
tion of  the  fisheries  of  the  Shannon  is  extraordinarily 
small? — Well,  sir,  the  Conservators  are  of  opinion 
lately  that  some  of  the  fisheries  are  not  on  the  Poor 
Law  List,  and  I have  corresponded  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  given  them  the  names  of  several  places  to 
find  out  why  they  are  not  on  the  Poor  Law  List.  I 
am  furnished  every  year  from  the  Department  in 
Dublin  with  a certified  copy  of  the  Poor  Law  Valuation 
which  I am  obliged  to  have  in  Court  if  necessary  to 
prove. 

11997.  But  is  it  not  the  privilege  or  the  duty  of  the 
Conservators  to  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation 
to  have  a fishery  valued? — I have  done  that,  sir;  it  is 
before  the  Department  at  present. 

11998.  When  was  that  done,  within  what  time — is 
it  quite  recently? — Two  months  ago. 

11999.  Because  it  strikes  one  as  being  extraordinary 
that  the  ten  per  cent,  rating  on  the  valuation  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  entire  Shannon  should  only  amount  to 
£143  a year? — Well,  the  owners  think  it  is  too  much, 
and  they  are  trying  to  get  the  valuation  reduced. 

12000.  But  there  must  be  nine-tenths  of  the  owners 
whose  fisheries  are  not  valued  at  all? — I think  there 
is  a lot  of  the  water  worthless,  and  of  course  there  are 
some  people  that  I fear  are  not  on  the  list,  but  we  are 
now  in  a position  to  say  whether  it  will  be  so  or  not. 

12001.  If  you  are  so  very  hard  up  for  funds,  and 
there  is  so  little  to  spend  in  the  way  of  protection 
for  the  river,  it  strikes  one  that  this  is  a matter  which 
might  be  pursued  rather  vigorously? — And  so  we  are. 
And  I am  determined  not  to  drop  it  till  I see  who  is 
or  is  not  on  the  list,  and  why  they  are  not,  aud  I will 
have  one  case  before  you  to-day. 

12002.  The  balance  in  hands  at  bank  is  £1,194? — 
Yes. 

12003.  Was  that  kept  to  meet  any  extraordinary 
contingencies? — The  following  year. 

12004.  Yes,  but  the  following  year  you  would  have 
the  income  of  the  year? — The  idea  of  the  Board  was 
that  the  licence  duty  should  not  be  touched  for  the 
year  it  was  collected  till  the  following  year,  because 
the  third  year  we  go  out  of  office  and  we  are  bound 
to  hand  over  the  licence  duty  for  that  year  to  the  new 
Conservators.  That  we  have  not  been  able  to  do;  for 
instance,  we  were  able  to  hand  over  there  only  £1,100, 
and  it  should  be  £2,500. 

12005.  Are  you  obliged  to  hand  over  to  the  new 
Board  of  Conservators  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
previous  year? — Quite  so,  that  is  the  understanding. 
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15th  December,  1911.]  Me.  E.  H.  Poe  Hosfokd — continued.  [Limeeick. 


Chairman — continued . 

12006.  Well,  then,  as  to  the  subscriptions,  where  do 
the  subscriptions  come  from? — Well,  from  the  Depart- 
ment the  principal  sum,  provided  we  make  up  a certain 
sum,  and  we  did  up  to  the  present.  They  very  nobly 
helped  us  in  giving  us  11500  and  more  provided  we 
made  up  a certain  sum. 

12007.  Then  of  this  sum  of  .£748  the  Department 
contributed  £500? — Very  much  so.  I will  give  you 
the  particulars  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910 
under  three  heads,  one  for  the  upkeep  of  the  steam 
launch  in  the  Upper  Shannon  mainly,  the  other  the 
Grant  of  the  Department,  and  the  third  for  the  Feale 
and  Cashen  committee.  But  I may  tell  you  before 
we  go  any  further  that  I have  no  hope  of  making  up 
the  money.  The  Department  now  offer  £500  more 
provided  I can  make  up  £100,  and  I will  be  safe  in 
saying  that  I cannot  make  it  up.  I have  sent  out  400 
or  500  circulars  and  all  I could  get  is  £88.  I can't 
get  the  balance. 

12008.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  £88,  what 
classes  of  persons  subscribed? — Ex-officios,  the  landed 
proprietors. 

12009.  Are  they  interested? — They  are.  They  were 
principally  Lord  Dunraven  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Ingham,  who  is  here  in 
Court.  All  I can  tell  you,  sir,  is  that  I have  . sent  out 
certainly  400  or  500  circulars,  and  I can’t  get  up  the 
balance  from  £88  to  £100. 

12010.  How  much  did  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  contribute? — £25.  And  I am  going  to  add, 

furthermore,  that  I have  no  hope  for  coming  years  of 
getting  any  subscriptions  except  from  Lord  Dunraven, 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  and,  might  I 
say,  Mr.  Ingham.  I never  yet  asked  him  for  money 
that  he  did  not  give  me.  I have  no  hope  for  the 
future,'  unless  the  Department  offer  me  a sum  of  money 
to  make  up  the  amount  that  would  be  required. 

12011.  Before  we  get  away  from  this  branch  of  the 
question,  would  you  tell  me  have  you  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators, for  it  is  quite  clear  from  your  description 
of  the  Shannon  that  from  Athlone  to  the  source,  the 
Conservators,  either  ex-officio  or  elected,  do  not  attend 
here?— Not  as  regularly  as  I would  like. 

12012.  Isn't  the  reason  of  their  non-attendance 
the  fact  that  it  would  in  many  cases  cost  them  two 
days  of  the  week  to  come  here,  and  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  that  gentlemen  who  act  merely  in  a public 
capacity  should  spend  all  that  time  in  coming  to  Lime- 
rick to  attend  the  meeting  of  a Board  of  Conservators. 
So,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Conservators,  elected  and  ex-officio, 
and  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the  elected  mem- 
bers. They  are  elected  by  the  licence  holders? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

12013.  Now  have  you  anvthing  to  say  about  that? — 
Nothing,  sir. 

12014.  When  an  estate  passes  to  the  tenants,  and 
where  tenants  become  new  riparian  proprietors,  do  you 
consider  that  they  would  get  any  representation  from 
gentlemen  elected  on  the  Board  of  Conservators  by 
the  licence  holders? — They  may  and  they  may  not;  I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

12015.  Of  course  if  they  took  out  a licence  they 
would  have  a vote? — They  would. 

12016.  Then  would  you  oblige  every  new  riparian 
proprietor  to  take  out  a licence  whether  he  was  a 
fisherman  or  not? — Yes,  if  he  wished  to  vote. 

12017.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that,  and  how  these 
people  could  be  represented? — I am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  those’  people  who  have  a small  interest  in  fishing 
in  the  way  you  suggest  would  not  lose  £1  taking  out 
a licence.  They  would  not  put  themselves  in  the 
position  of  paying  money  to  have  a vote. 

12018.  Do  you  see  any  alternative  to  that,  for  I agree 
with  you  that  a man  who  was  not  a fisherman  would 
not  take  out  a licence  for  the  purpose  of  having  a vote, 
and  if  he  did  not  take  out  a licence  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  he 
would  not  have  any  representation  whatever  on  the 
Board  of  Conservators? — No. 

12019.  Has  it  crossed  your  mind  ever  to  think  out, 
with  this  changing  state  of  things,  whether  any  scheme 
can  be  devised  to  meet  that  difficulty? — I never 
thought  over  it,  but  I might  telj  you  that  some  years 
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ago,  many  years  ago,  about  1907,  the  different  District 
Councils  were  approached,  400  of  them,  and  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  put  on  a rate  of  a trifle  in  the  £ 
to  augment  the  funds  of  the  Board,  and  that  they 
would  have  representation  there,  and  out  of  the  whole 
lot  I only  got  one  reply  from  Glin,  from  Mr.  Pegum, 
who  is,  I think,  here,  and  he  offered  us  £3  a year. 

12020.  You  know  that  the  Councils  are  empowered 
to  do  so  by  statute? — Quite  so,  and  it  was  upon  that 
that  I was  ordered  by  the  Board  to  send  out  the 

12021.  Do  you  also  know  that  the  conditions  are, 
that  each  district  that  contributes  should  have  a repre- 
sentative on  the  Board? — I reminded  them  of  that  in 
the  very  circular,  but  the  only  reply  I got  was  one 
from  Glin. 

12022.  Supposing  they  did  respond,  and  took  advant- 
age of  their  right  to  representation  on  the  Board,  did 
you  figure  out  that  there  would  be  150  representatives 
on  the  Board? — I did  not,  but  I would  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  it. 

12023.  And  Mr.  Green  reminds  me  that  the  number 
would  be  400,  so  that  there  is  not  much  relief  to  be 
looked  for  in  that  direction? — You  might  just  write  it 
down  as  nil. 

12024.  I suppose  it  was  never  considered  as  worth 
while  to  ask  the  District  Councils  for  any  protection  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  valuation  of  the  fisheries 
they  would  themselves  get  a rate? — No,  I don't  think 
it  was  put  to  them  that  way,  but  it  was  thought  that 
if  they  put  on  a rate  that  would  not  touch  their  own 
pockets  personally  it  might  bring  in  some  money,  and 
that  they  would  have  representation,  but,  as  I told 
you  before,  the  result  was  nil.  There  is  no  interest 
taken  in  fishery  matters  by  such  people. 

12025.  Now,  as  regards  the  ex-officio  members.  We 
have  done  with  the  elected  members,  and  you  say  you 
have  no  remedy  to  suggest  with  respect  to  that? — None, 

12026.  They  are  to  continue  to  be  elected  by  the 
licence  holders? — Yes;  and  we  are  trying  to  get  up  a 
sub-board  in  Athlone.  I am  in  correspondence  with 
nine  leading  gentlemen  there,  and  they  will  have  others, 
and  I am  hoping,  within  the  next  two  months,  to  have 
the  sub-board  started  again. 

12027.  On  the  same  conditions  as  before? — Yes. 

12028.  Now,  as  to  the  ex-officio  Conservators,  you  say 
that  they  don’t  attend  the  meetings? — Some  of  them 
do,  and  take  a great  interest  in  it  too. 

12029.  But  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  subscribe 
much  money? — No. 

12030.  Their  interest  does  not  run,  as  a rule,  to 
coin  ? — No. 

12031.  Now,  as  to  the  licences,  do  you  charge  the 
maximum  for  all  licences? — I think  so,  sir. 

12032.  That  is,  £3  for  nets? — I don’t  think  you  could 
increase  that. 

12033.  Do  you  charge  the  maximum? — Stake  nets 
are  £30,  the  nets  in  the  Lower  Shannon. 

12034.  I mean  that  the  £3  is  the  maximum  by  statute 
for  the  other  nets? — Quite  so. 

12035.  Do  you  charge  the  maximum  for  all 
licences? — We  do. 

12036.  Do  you  think  that  the  licence  duty  is  capable 
of  readjustment? — I am  satisfied  that  it  is  not. 

12037.  That  it  is  not?— No. 

12038.  You  think  that  more  should  not  be  paid? — I 
am  afraid  that  they  would  consider  it  very  harsh  if 
they  were  asked  to  pay  more. 

12039.  Do  you  think  that  all  nets  which  are  now 
charged  a licence  of  £3  are  equitably  in  the  same 
class? — I do. 

12040.  Do  you  think  that  a drift  net  and  a draft 
net  should  pay  the  same  licence  duty? — Well,  that  is 
my  opinion. 

12041.  And  that,  having  regard  to  the  profits  and 
everything  else,  they  are  taxed  equitably? — I do. 

12042.  Then  a snap  net  is  not  charged  so  much? — 
£1  10s. 

12043.  That  is  half?— Half,  and  that  is  divided  be- 
tween four  men.  There  are  four  fishing  a snap  net. 

12044.  Now,  as  regards  the  rod  and  line  fishermen, 
what  is  the  rod  licence? — £1  each. 

12045.  Do  all  the  men  who  fish  in  the  Shannon,  as 
far  as  you  know,  and  have  licences  to  fish  with  rod  in 
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the  Shannon,  take  out  their  licence  in  the  Shannon 
Conservators’  district? — No,  they  do  not,  and  they  have 
often  threatened  they  would  go  to  other  districts,  and 
I wrote  to  the  districts  asking  them  not  to  issue  the 
licences,  and  they  refused. 

12046.  Of  course,  every  district  will  issue  a licence 
to  any  man  that  pays  them  .£1? — No  doubt. 

12047.  Do  you  mean  that  he  takes  out  a licence  in 
another  district  because  he  gets  no  fish  in  the  Shan- 
non?— No,  but  they  come  here  and  fish,  having  taken 
out  licences  elsewhere,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
prevent. 

12048.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  that? — I 
am  afraid  it  would  be  a harsh  one,  that  if  a man  took 
out  a licence  in  Cork  district  for  fishing  he  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  fish  in  Limerick. 

12049.  Would  you  require  them  to  take  out  a licence 
in  every  district  where  they  fish? — Well,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Limerick  district,  but,  as  I say,  it  would  be 
rather  harsh. 

12060.  Would  it  do  to  require  them  to  get  their 
licences  endorsed,  and  to  pay  sometliing  extra  on 
them? — That  might  meet  it. 

12051.  To  pay,  say,  5s.  or  10s.? — Oh,  10s.  at  least. 

12052.  You  think  that  would  be  worth  something? — 
Of  course  it  would. 

12053.  Suppose  he  took  out  Iris  licence  in  Cork,  and 
came  to  Limerick  to  fish,  he  would  have  to  present 
his  licence  here  at  the  Conservators’  office  in  Limerick 
and  get  it  endorsed? — Yes,  on  paying  10s. 

12054.  Now,  have  you  anything  more  to  add  in 
addition  to  the  answers  you  have  already  given  on 
the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  Conservators,  and 
the  scale  of  licences? — I don’t  think  I have. 

12055.  Now,  as  regards  the  supply  of  fish  here,  is 
the  fishing  better,  or  do  you  think  “that  it  is  not  so 
good  on  the  Shannon  as  it  used  to  be? — I could  not 
answer  that  question,  because  I am  never  told  the 
truth.  They  always  deny  what  they  catch,  but,  putting 
all  I have  heard  together,  I can  form  an  opinion. 

12056.  I suppose  that,  with  your  experience,  you 
could  pretty  well  discount  the  lies? — I am  afraid  no 
fisherman  will  tell  exactly  what  he  caught. 

12057.  Well,  I don’t  think  that  can  apply  to  rod 
fishermen  at  any  rats? — No. 

12058.  Then,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  supply 
of  fish? — My  opinion  is  that  the  supply  of  fish  has 
increased. 

12059.  Is  that,  now,  line  fishing  as  well  as  net  fish- 
ing?— I would  say  all,  sir. 

12060.  All? — That  is  my  opinion. 

12061.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  fish,  what  have  you 
to  say,  Mr.  Hosford?— Well,  Mr.  Ingham  will  give  you 
evidence,  and  I really  prefer  that  he  would  say  some- 
thing about  that. 

12062.  Now,  in  addition  to,  sending  out  a circular  to 
persons  from  whom  you  think  you  might  get  subscrip- 
tions, and  also  submitting  to  the  Department’s  request 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Valuation  ini^M  be  asked 
to  value  fisheries  on  the  Shannon  that  are  >_ot  valued 
at  present,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
how  the  funds  of  the  Conservators  could  be  increased? — 
Well,  sir,  there  are  large  sums  of  money  voted  by 
Government  for  different  improvements,  and  we  think, 
in  the  case  of  a public  body,  while  there  arc  so  many 
people  employed  on  the  Shannon,  and  earning  their 
livelihood  out  of  it,  that  we  ought  to  get  money  to 
pay  bailiffs  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  Shannon. 

12063.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  it  means  this,  that 
you  look  to  public  money  to  preserve  the  fisheries  of 
the  Shannon  for  an  increased  benefit?— To  the  public 

12064.  Not  to  the  public  at  large,  but  all  the  par- 
ticular people  who  own  the  fisheries,  and  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  fish? — Quite  so,  but  there  are  a whole 
ot  of  people  living  out  of  the  fishing,  and  if  thev 
have  not  the  fish  they  can’t,  and  we  hold  that  we 
ought  to  get  some  out  of  all  that  monev  that  is  going 
anotWything— 6ggS’  an<3  farminS-  and'  0,le  ^'ng  and 
Mr.  Owynn. 

1.2065.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  made  the 
experiment  at  Athlone? — Well,  I could  not  toll  you 
exactly  the  time,  but  I know  that  when  it  was  started 
there  it  was  very  successful,  and  that  the  Con- 
servators did  their  duty  regularly,  and  they  certainly 
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looked  after  the  bailiffs  there.  The  first  step  they  took 
was  to  get  a head  water  bailiff  to  look  after  the  others, 
a very  practical  step,  and  the  first  year  they  tried  two 
or  three,  and  then,  when  they  got  what  they  con- 
sidered a satisfactory  man,  he  had  fifty  convictions  in 
the  one  year,  not  for  one  class  of  illegal  fishing,  but 
lie  went  for  everything,  and  in  the  next  year  he  had, 
I think,  forty-nine  convictions,  and  from  that  since  he 
has  kept  up  the  number. 

12066.  When  was  it  dropped,  was  it  in  the  eighties 
or  the  nineties,  or  more  recently  than  that? — I would 
say  it  would  be  in  the  nineties,  but,  as  I told  you,  I 
have  every  hope  of  getting  the  committee  to  start  again. 

12067.  I may  take  it  that  you  say  the  total  valuation 
on  the  Shannon  fisheries  is  only  about  .-£1,300? — I am 
sorry  I did  not  bring  down  the  Poor  Law  Valuation. 

12068.  That  is  according  to  the  ten  per  cent,  rate, 
which  you  say  gives  £.143,  and  then  you  say  there  are 
some  arrears,  so  that  would  put  it  at  £1,300.  Does 
that  include  the  valuation  of  the  Lax  Weir,  to  begin 
with? — It  docs,  and  all  the  eel  fisheries. 

.12069.  And  all  the  fisheries  from  this  up  to  Killaloe? 
— Certainly.  I don’t  think  that  when  the  thing  is 
investigated  very  closely  there  will  be  much  addition, 

12070.  Is  there  not  water  let  at  Castleconnell? — Oh, 
there  is;  sir. 

12071.  I mean,  have  you  any  data  to  go  upon?  Does 
anybody  else  fish  between  this  and  Killaloe? — Oh,  I 
couldn’t  give  you  any  evidence  about  that. 

12072.  Upon  what  is  the  rateable  value  based,  and 
how  is  it  arrived  at? — I have  told  you  that  when  the 
valuation  is  put  on  a fishery,  the  owner  of  the  fishery 
is  entitled  to  deduct  the  cost  of  the  number  of  licences 
he  takes  out,  and  then  to  pay  the  balance.  Supposing 
now,  that  the  valuation  of  a fishery  would  be  £140, 
the  ten  per  cent  rate  upon  that  would  be  £14,  and 
then  if  he  took  out,  say,  seven  licences,  he  would 
deduct  the  cost  of  those  seven  licences  from  the  rate 
on  the  Poor  Law  Valuation,  and  pay  the  balance  in 
money. 

12073.  Does  this  figure  represent  an  estimate? — No, 
it  does  not. 

12074.  Of  the  letting  value  ? — No. 

12075.  What  does  it  represent? — It  merely  represents 
the  net  cash  paid. 

12076.  Take  any  one  fishery;  take,  for  instance,  the 
fishery  below  Castleconnell,  Doonass? — That  belongs  to 
Colonel  Westropp.  His  valuation  is  £140,  and  whatever 
licences  ho  takes  out,  and  he  takes  out  one,  it  is 
deducted  from  the  ten  per  cent,  rate  on  the  valuation, 
and  he  pays  the  balance. 

12077.  The.  £140  is  put  down,  I suppose,  as  being, 
roughly  speaking,  the  letting  value  of  the  fishery,  minus 
the  cost  of  protection? — Yes. 

12078.  And  all"  the  rod  fishings  on  the  Shannon  are 
estimated  in  the  same  way?— In  the  same  way.  I 
think  you  will  have  some  evidence  here  about  that 
later  on. 

12079.  With  regard  to  subscriptions,  when  you  are 
applying  for  subscriptions,  do  you  get  any  subscriptions 
at  all  from  anglers  that  come  here? — Oh,  we  do,  10s., 
and  5s.,  and  £1.  I have  to  beg  it,  and  to  watch  every 
opportunity. 

12080.  Have  you  any  machinery  for  applying  to 
people  coming  to  fish  here? — Well,  I send  out  circulars, 
and  first  the  applications  went  in  my  own  name,  but 
lately  I adopted  a method  of  getting  a committee  to 
sign  them,  thinking  it  might  have  more  influence. 

12081.  Is  the  circular  sent  out  to  every  man  who 
takes  out  a licence  in  the  district? — It  is.  ” To  some  I 
get  replies,  and  to  others  I do  not. 

12082.  And  do  you  take  steps  to  have  posted  up  in 
the  fishing  hotels,  and  so  on,  this  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions?— No,  sir,  that  never  struck  me. 

12083.  Would  not  that  be  an  admirable  thing  to  do? — 
Well,  I am  sure  the  Conservators  might  do  that. 

12084.  I want  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  men  who 
are  earning  a living  on  the  Shannon.  There  are  four 
men  to  a snap  net? — Yes. 

12085.  How  many  men  to  a draft  net? — Three. 

12086.  And  to  a drift  net? — Three. 

12087.  And  what  are  those  pole  nets? — We'l , I can’t 
give  you  the  particulars. 

12088.  Are  they  worked  by  one  man? — You  will  get 
that  information  later  on. 
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12089.  With  regard  to  all  the  salmon  caught  about 
Limerick,  are  you  concerned  as  to  where  they  are 
actually  sent? — No,  sir,  I am  not. 

12090.  Now,  those  salmon  which  you  arc  speaking  of 
all  go  to  London  or  other  places  in  England? — Prin- 
cipally to  England. 

12091.  And  principally  from  Limerick? — Principally 
from  Limerick ; yes. 

12092.  Now,  you  say  it  would  be  a very  harsh  thing 
to  raise  the  licences,  but  when  you  say  it  is  a harsh 
thing  you  don’t  say  it  is  an  unjust  thing? — Oh,  I 
would  not  say  it  was  unjust,  but  I know  that  the  weir 
owners  would  consider  it  very  harsh  if  they  had  to 
pay  more  than  £30  for  a weir  licence.  They  all  say 
that  is  quite  enough. 

12093.  Of  course  they  would  all  say  that,  in  any 
case,  if  they  only  paid  one-tenth  of  the  amount,  but 
surely  that  is  not  an  answer  to  satisfy  you? — Well,  I 
always  thought  that  these  prices  were  quite  enough. 

12094.  Don’t  some  of  the  people  fishing  with  nets 
make  a considerable  profit;,  and  don’t  they  catch  a good 
many  salmon  in  the  year? — So  they  do,  and,  perhaps, 
as  a proportion,  the  snap  net  men  get  more. 

12095.  And  what  is  the  cost  of  the  licence? — £1  10s. 

12096.  And  do  you  think  that  is  right? — Well,  they 
are  very  poor. 

12097.  That  depends  on  how  they  spend  it.  There  is 
an  increase  in  the  fishing  generally,  but  have  you 
noticed  any  diminution  in  the  summer  fish,  in  the 
peal? — Last  year  was  a bad  peal  year,  but  other  years 
they  come  up  in  great  abundance,  and  they  are  caught 
in  those  nets. 

12098.  And  there  is  no  diminution  of  them? — No. 

12099.  Do  you  put  on  bailiffs  only  up  the  river,  or 
do  you  have  bailiffs  watching  the  river  down  to  the 
mouth? — Bailiffs  on  the  whole  district. 

12100.  Down  to  the  mouth? — Yes. 

12101.  And  below  Limerick,  out  in  this  broad  water, 
you  have  a good  many  bailiffs  down  there? — During 
the  open  season  we  require  them  there  to  see  that  the 
fishing  is  carried  on  legally,  but  my  experience  is  that 
they  are  totally  unequal  to  the  work,  in  consequence 
of  the  wideness  of  the  river.  However,  I will  give  you 
evidence  about  this  later  on. 

12102.  Now,  is  there  any  other  fishing  in  the  river 
in  the  way  of  sea  trout,  that  is  worth  considering,  or 
is  it  at  all  a sea  trout  river? — There  are  a good  many  of 
what  we  call  white  trout  coming  up,  and  one  must 
pay  licence  for  fishing  for  white  trout. 

12103.  Is  it  a fishing  that  is  worth  considering;  is 
it  a big  item? — Oh,  no. 

12104.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  any  pests  in 
this  river;  I suppose  there  is  no  poisoning  or  anything 
of  that  kind  here? — In  the  Feale  and  Cashcn  district 
dreadful  poisoning,  and  the  use  of  dynamite,  in  fact, 
and  that  portion  of  the  district  is  completely  upset. 

12105.  Where  is  that? — In  the  Feale  and  Cashen. 
I think  you  had  a sitting  at  Listowel  lately,  and  heard 
about  that  district,  and  the  very  police  were  attacked 
there  the  other  night,  and  the  arms  taken  from  them. 

12106.  That  is  in  one  of  the  tributaries,  that  is  not 
in  the  main  channel? — No,  but  it  is  a very  important 
tributary.  Bailiffs  have  been  fired  at  over  and  over 
again  there,  and  the  inspector,  who  is  here,  will  give 
you  more  evidence  about  that. 

Mr.  Green. 

12107.  You  have  got  some  notes  of  other  evidence- 
you- wish  to  give? — I have. 

12108.  I think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  give  it- 
then,  and  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say  before  we  get 
to  other  witnesses? — The  first  is  an  idea  of  mine,  that- 
the  Board  of  Conservators  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Dublin,  and  that 
the  Clerk  and  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  should  also- 
be  under  the  control  of  the  same  body. 

12109.  That  would  practically  be  wiping  out  the  Con- 
servators altogether,  would  it  not  have  that  effect? — T 
would  not  say  that  it  would  wipe  out  altogether  the 
Board  of  Conservators. 

12110.  But  would  it  not  take  away  from  them  all 
their  responsibility? — Well,  we  all  require,  in  Ireland,, 
some  head  to  keep  us  straight  and  right,  and  I would 
feel  more  happy,  as  the.  Clerk  to  the  Board,  but  I 
know  this  is  my  own  opinion,  independent  of  anybody 
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else.  I come  here  to  give  it  to  you,  that  the  Board  of 
Conservators  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  in  Dublin,  to  whom  an  appeal  should  bo 
made  if  there  was  anything  going  wrong  in  the  district, 
to  have  it  set  right.  I don’t  want  you  to  take  over 
tho  position  altogether,  but,  simply,  I would  have  some 
head  in  Dublin  that  we  would  write  to  if  there  was 
something  going  wrong,  to  make  our  complaint,  and 
let  them  investigate  it  or  not;  and  I think  also  that 
the  Department  should  make  regulations  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Clerk  and  also  of  the  Inspectors,  and  let 
us  know,  in  their  printed  rules,  what  is  and  what  is 
not  to  be  done.  I have  handed  in  a list  of  my  sugges- 
tions there,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  next  is  one  that  all  cases  for  illegal  fishing  at 
Petty  Sessions  should  be  heard  only  by  a Resident 
Magistrate  in  the  district,  and  appeals  should  not  be 
made  to  Quarter  Sessions,  but  to  the  County  Court 
Judge,  who  should  sit  alone  and  hear  the  cases.  I am 
quite  positive  about  that  from  my  long  experience  of 
the  way  things  have  gone  and  are  going.  Another 
point  is  that  any  Conservator  convicted  of  a breach  of 
the  Fisheries  Laws  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  as 
a Conservator  for  the  remainder  of  his  three  years  term 
of  office. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12111.  That  he  should  not  be  eligible? — That  he 
should  not  be  eligible. 

12112.  But,  after  the  three  years  are  over,  under  your 
plan,  might  he  not  be  re-elected? — After  the  three 
veaxs  of  our  sitting,  if  he  were  re-elected,  of  course  he 
comes  on  with  a clean  sheet  again. 

12113.  Is  that  what  you  call  a clean  sheet? — I am 
afraid  not.  Then  I say' that  any  Conservator  convicted 
twice  for  a breach  of  the  Fisheries  Law  during  his 
three  years  term  of  office  should  be  deprived  of  his 
licence  to  fish.  That  looks  very  hard,  but  that  is  my 
opinion.  The  punishment  for  illegal  fishing  should  be 
imprisonment,  without  the  option  of  a fine.  The  next- 
suggestion  is  in  connection  with  the  Constabulary. 
We  would  like  here  to  have  the  Constabulary  to  protect 
during  the  close  season,  for  the  two  or  three  months, 
for  really  the  bailiffs  are  not  able  to  do  it.  I cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  Constabulary  for  the  assistance 
they  have  given  and  the  number  of  convictions  they 
have  got,  and  I would  like  to  say  here  that  I read 
in  one  of  the  papers  that  at  the  Athlone  Sitting  my 
friend  Colonel  Charlton  stated  that  the  police  formerly- 
got  a portion  of  the  fine  in  poaching  cases,  but  now 
that  lias  been  done  away  with.  The  Colonel  must  have 
been  misreported,  or  he  has  made  a mistake.  The 
Constabulary  get  the  entire  amount  of  the  fine  from 
this  district,  and  this  district  was  the  first  to  propose 
it  to  the  Inspector-General,  but  in  those  days  we  began 
by  sending  the  money  to  the  members  of  the  Police 
Court  who  proved  the  cases.  Lately,  however,  the 
Inspector-General  has  made  a change,  and  he  has  asked 
to  send  him  the  money  and  that  he  would  divide  it 
among  the  police  as  he  thought  best.  I presume  that 
is  what  Colonel  Charlton  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  Green. 

12114.  It  goes  into  the  general  fund? — I think  they 
get  a favourable  record  and  they  get  a portion  of  the 
fine.  The  next  point  I would  put  forward  is  with 
reference  to  the  reduction  of  fines  on  a memorial  pre- 
sented to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  it 
has  a most  disastrous  effect  on  the  district. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12115.  We  have  had  that  everywhere,  Mr.  Hosford? 
—These  memorials  are  signed  by  friendly  magistrates, 
without  any  reference  to  previous  convictions  against 
the  memorialists,  and  are  also  signed  by  magistrates 
who  did  not  hear  the  cases  at  Petty  Sessions,  aye,  and 
by  magistrates  who  sit  in  other  districts  altogether,  for 
thev  are  all  ready  to  sign.  The  cases  are  dismissed 
first  by  a majority  of  the  magistrates,  then  an  appeal 
is  lodged  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  when  the  decision 
■of  the  magistrates  is  reversed,  but  a memorial  to  His 
Excellency  settles  the  whole  thing,  and  the  penalty  is 
■either  reduced  or  it  is  remitted  altogether,  and  the 
■'Conservators  have  to  pay  all  the  costs  from  first,  to  last, 
:and  that  is  the  otily  reward  they  get.  Their  funds  are 
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wasted,  without  any  benefit  to  the  fishing  interests  of 
the  rivers.  I hand  in  now  a list  of  the  convictions  and 
the  reductions  for  ever  so  many  years  past,  and  you 
have  them  there. 

Chairman. 

12116.  While  we  are  here  to  go  over  the  general 
subject  of  the  condition  of  the  rivers,  we  are  not  here 
as  a committee  of  criticism,  or  a committee  of  appeal 
from  what  is  done  either  by  magistrates  or  by  others, 
or  by  way  of  remission  of  fines  on  memorials  sent 
forward.  I fear  that  if  we  were  to  act  in  that  way 
we  should  be  travelling  outside  our  jurisdiction? — Of 
course  when  you  say  that  I will  not  press  the  matter, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  when  you  are  sitting  here  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  everything  under  your 
notice,  so  that  when  you  are  making  up  your  report 
you  may  sift  it  and  see  what  you  can  do. 

12117.  But  you  are  giving  particulars  now  of  what 
has  been  done  by  other  tribunals  and  other  authorities, 
and  I want  to  remind  you  that  while  we  receive  general 
evideuce,  we  cannot  receive  particular  evidence  of  that 
kind  and  constitute  ourselves  a Court  of  Appeal  or  a 
committee  of  criticism,  so  that  I don’t  think  we  will 
take  that  list? — Very  well.  The  next  suggestion  is  that 
all  kinds  of  netting,  except  with  landing  nets,  as 
auxiliary  to  rod  and  line,  should  not  be  permitted  in 
the  upper  or  fresh  water  portions  of  the  river,  and 
these  parts  should  only  bo  fished  with  rods. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12118.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  abolish 
existing  nets? — I would  go  as  far  as  this,  that  in 
future  ownex-s  of  fishings  in  the  ujiper  or  fresh  waters 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  use  nets. 

12119.  What  you  mean  is  that  you  would  not  permit 
any  extension  of  fresh  water  netting? — No,  quite  so. 

12120.  But  would  you  be  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  fresh  water  nets  that  exist  at  the  present  time? — 
If  they  got  proper  remuneration  or  compensation  I 
would,  but  if  they  did  not,  of  course  that  is  another 
question ; but  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  be  extended,  because  you  will  never  have  a well- 
protected  river  till  you  stop  it.  Then  the  smaller 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  Shannon  should  come  under 
the  same  rule.  There  are  some  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Shannon  below,  and  they  are  very  narrow, 
and  they  fish  right  across,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
watch  them.  Netting  should  be  prohibited  in  such 
places.  You  will  have  further  evidence  about  that. 
Referring  to  the  weekly  close  time  on  the  lower  Shan- 
non, I am  satisfied  that  the  present  system  of  protec- 
tion is  totally  inadequate  for  want  of  means,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  Government  should  supply  a 
steam  launch  or  small  gun  boat  during  six  mouths  of 
the  year,  it  would  only  be  for  six  months,  for  the  use 
of  the  inspector  and  bailiffs  who  would  be  down  there 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  see  that  the  law  was 
enforced.  The  present  protection  down  there  during 
the  open  season  to  let  up  the  fish  is  simply  a farce. 
I need  not  refer  to  Listowel  district,  as  you  sat  there 
and  you  have  all  that  evidence.  The  funds  of  the 
Board  at  present  are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  all 
the  claims  on  the  money  required  for  protection.  We 
would  want  at  least  a couple  of  thousand  pounds 
more.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  eel  fishing,  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  making  a change  as  regards  the 
issuing  of  licences  at  present.  What  I would  suggest 
there  is,  that  the  licences  issued  for  eel  fishing  should 
contain  the  name  of  the  eel  weir  for  which  it  was 
granted.  At  present  any  person  taking  an  eel  licence 
in  the  Electoral  Division  F can  fish  the  weirs  in  any 
other  electoral  division,  and  that  for  certain  reasons 
is  most  inconvenient,  troublesome,  and  expensive  to 
watch.  To  rectify  that,  my  suggestion  is,  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
01111011  weirs  in  the  lower  Shannon,  and  that  in  every 
.ase  of  a licence  for  eel  fishing  on  weirs  in  the  Elec- 
coral  Division  F,  the  licence  should  be  taken  out  in 
that  division,  rather  than  in  the  divisions  E and  B, 
so  that  the  bailiffs  should  be  always  in  a position  to 
demand  the  licence  for  fishing  for  eels.  At  present 
any  weir  owner  fishinsr  a weir  for  salmon  is  obliged 
to  obtain  a licence  in  the  division  in  which  the  weir  is, 
and  supply  also  the  name  of  the  weir,  and  this  change 
was  made  only  a short  time  since,  which  simplifies 
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matters  and  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  enforce 
the  law. 

12121.  In  the  case  of  a licence  for  a net  the  licence 
attaches  to  the  particular  not,  not  to  the  individual? 
— There  is  the  point;  quite  right,  but  I would  rather 
fix  it  to  the  man. 

12122.  The  licence  for  a stake  net  attaches  to  the 
net? — No,  to  the  weir. 

12123.  That  is  what  you  mean? — Yes.  With  re- 
gard to  eel  fishing,  however,  the  eel  weir  owners  are 
not  obliged  to  have  the  name  of  the  weir  on  the 
licence,  hence  it  is  perfectly  legal  for  any  person  eel 
fishing  to  take  out  a licence  for  any  electoral  division 
and  fish  in  another  division. 

12124.  And  at  present  if  a man  takes  out  a licence 
for  eel  fishing,  that  is  applicable  to  any  number  of 
weirs?— It  is. 

12125.  And  any  number  of  nets? — It  is. 

12126.  What  is  the  charge  for  an  eel  licence? — .£1. 

Mr.  Green. 

12127.  For  each  eye? — For  each  eye,  and  my  sug- 
gestion is  that,  supposing  a person  has  eel  weirs  in 
the  Electoral  Division  F,  and  takes  out  forty  eyes,  he 
must  fish  there  and  in  no  other  division. 

12128.  If  he  goes  to  a place  where  there  are  twenty 
more  eyes  to  fish  ho  takes  out  twenty  more  licences  ?— 
Yes.  At  present,  supposing  he  is  fishing  twenty  in  the 
Electoral  Division  of  F,  and  twenty  in  the  Electoral 
Division  of  C,  that  is  forty,  it  is  quite  open  to  him  to 
take  out  only  twenty. 

12129.  He  drops  fishing  in  A and  goes  to  B? — Yes, 
I would  prevent  that  for  certain  reasons. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12130.  If  a man  took  out  a licence  for  forty  eyes  he 
could  fish  twenty  eyes  in  each  of  the  electoral  divi- 
sions?— I am  not  going  to  6ay  that  exactly,  but  it  is 
open  to  have  it  done. 

Chairman. 

1231.  Does  he  want  to  fish  the  twenty  eyes  at  one 
time  ? — Yes,  but  what  I want  is  to  prevent  any  mis- 
understanding. I want  the  licence  taken  out  in  each 
electoral  division. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12132.  Do  you  mean  that  the  eel  licence  should  be 
confined  to  a particular  weir? — No. 

12133.  You  don’t  want  to  have  the  licence  for  a par- 
ticular weir? — Oh,  no. 

Chairman. 

12134.  But  that  it  should  be  localised? — Yes,  it 
would  simplify  matters  very  much. 

12135.  Did  you  ever  try  whether,  without  any  addi- 
tional power,  that  could  not  be  enforced  at  present? — I 
have  tried  it,  and  have  had  some  prosecutions,  but 
they  were  very  expensive  and  troublesome. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12136.  Who  determines  the  form  of  the  licence? — 
We  got  that  from  the  Department  some  years  ago. 

12137.  Could  not  the  Department  alter  the  fofm 
without  any  new  statutory  power? — I cannot  answer 
that. 

Chairman. 

12138.  Did  you  ever  ask  them  ? — I did,  but  they  said 
they  could  not.  Before  we  pass  away  from  the  eel 
fishing  there  is  another  matter  that  I would  like  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  and  that  is, 
that  while  eel  weir  owners  are  obliged  to  take  out 
licences  for  each  net  or  eye,  and  are  only  permitted 
to  fish  during  the  open  season  from  the  1st  of  July 
in  any  year  to  the  31st  of  December  in  the  same  year, 
there  are  ever  so  many  other  people  who  are  permitted 
to  fish  with  long  lines  with  hooks,  and  some  of  the 
lines  are  a mile  and  a-half  in  length,  and  they  fish 
during  the  whole  year  and  they  pay  no  licence,  and 
they  fish  in  the  open  and  close  seasons,  catching  a lot 
of  fish. 

12139.  What  portion  of  the  river  do  they  fish  in,  is 
it  the  lakes? — No,  they  don’t  fish  in  Lough  Derg  nor  in 
Lough  Rce,  but  now  they  are  going  to  Killaloe.  They 
can  fish  the  whole  twelve  months  of  the  year  in  open 
and'  close  seasons,  and  they  pay  no  licence.  Some 
of  the  lines  are  a mile  and  a half  long,  baited,  and 
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they  eatcli  these  eels  and  send  them  over  to  London  in 
tons.  That  is  wrong,  because  the  weir  owners  are  only- 
allowed  to  fish  six  months  and  have  to  pay  a licence 
duty. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12140.  Do  they  get  sale  for  these  eels  the  whole  year 
round?— They  do. 

12141.  And  of  course  that  could  be  dealt  with  if 
there  was  any  revision  of  licences? — No  doubt.  There 
is  another  suggestion,  and  it  will  be  my  last,  that  it 
should  be  made  an  offence  to  have  fish  exposed  for 
sole  or  sold  during  the  close  season  unless  it  can  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  it  was 
lawfully  caught.  We  had  some  cases  here  last  year 
where  there  was  salmon  bought  in  the  close  season,  and 
the  person  who  had  it  exposed  for  sale  sent  it  over  to 
Loudon,  and  the  fishmonger  people  telegraphed  to  me 
to  go  down  and  see  this  man  and  find  out  where  he 
got  the  fish,  but  of  course  he  wouldn’t  tell  me. 

Chairman. 

12142.  But  it  was  in  the  open  season  for  rod  and 
line? — It  was,  but  it  was  unclean.  They  said  in 
London  it  was  not  fit  for  sale. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12143.  The  fish  was  out  of  season  and  they  wrote  to 
vou  to  know  when  it  was  caught? — They  telegraphed 
to  me  to  find  out.  What  I would  suggest  is  that  it 
should  be  made  an  offence  unless  the  man  could  show 
that  the  fish  were  properly  caught  with  rod  and  line. 

Chairman. 

12144.  Is  there  anything  further? — There  is  one 
thing  more.  I am  afraid  at  present  that  I am  not  in 
a position  to  give  you  very  much  information  about  the 
change  of  ownership.  I don’t  think  at  present  we  are 
in  a position  to  give  you  that,  but  I have  a list  of 
all  the  sales  that  have  been  made,  and  I have  written 
to  the  landlords  and  the  agents,  and  I am  getting  the 
information  from  them,  and  when  I have  it  completed, 
within  the  next  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  I will  send 
it,  if  you  so  desire,  to  the  Secretary. 

12145.  We  desire  it  very  much,  and  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  us?— I will  give  you  the  names  of  every 
owner  and  the  names  of  the  new  owners,  and  whether 
it  is  rod  fishing  or  net  fishing,  but  I don’t  think  that 
up  to  the  present  the  thing  will  be.  worth  much,  because 
a good  deal  of  the  fisheries  attached  to  the  holdings 
they  have  bought  are  worthless,  and  a few  they  have 
they  are  letting  for  rod  fishing;  but  I am  sorry  to  say 
they  have  started  net  fishing,  which  means  ruin  to  the 
river,  and  I will  give  you  the  information  complete 
within  the  next  fortnight  or  so.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  ten  per  cent  rate,  there  is  one  matter  that  I would 
like  to  bring  under  your  notice,  and  that  is  about  the 
Poor  Law  Board. 

12146.  As  regards  net  fishing,  has  any  application 
been  made  to  the  Department  on  the  subject  of  the 
net  fishing  with  a view  to  stopping  it?- — No,  sir, 
nothing  yet,  because  you  know  they  are  within  their 
right  to  net  fish  in  the  upper  waters. 

12147.  Unless  prohibited  ?— Unless  prohibited. 


12148.  But  no  application  has  been  made  to  the 
Department  to  slop  it? — No. 

Mr.  Owynn. 

12149.  You  are  aware  that  the  Conservators  would 
be  within  their  right  to  ask  the  Department  to  pass  a 
by-law? — I believe  so. 

Chairman. 

12150.  That  is  the  question? — Yes.  With  regard  to 
Poor  Law  Valuation  business,  there  was  an  estate  sold 
in  this  district  belonging  to  the  Brady  family ; it  was 
sold  in  November,  and  this  fishery  was  valued  at  £6 
yearly.  Now,  the  ten  per  cent,  on  that  was  12s.,  and 
1 used  to  get  that  regularly  from  the  agent  of  Mrs. 
Brady.  Well,  I applied  as  usual  for  the  12s.,  and  I 
was  told  that  the  property  was  now  sold,  and  that  it 
belonged  to  the  tenants,  and  that  a valuation  would 
be  made,  that  a Reviser  would  come  down  in  the  usual 
way  and  revise  the  valuation  and  fix  on  the  tenants 
the  proportions  they  were  to  pay.  I wrote  to  the 
office  to  see  what  was  the  result,  and  I got  a letter 
saying  : “In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.” 
(that  would  be  the  26tli  of  November,  1909),  “ I am 
directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  to  state 
that  the  valuation  of  £6  on  the  fishery  in  question  was 
struck  out  of  the  Valuation  lists  of  last  year’s  revi- 
sion,” so  that  now  we  don’t  get  the  12s.  a year,  and 
now  if  that  thing  goes  on  and  they  are  all  struck  out, 
or  a great  number  of  them,  the  ten  per  cent,  rate  will, 
I need  not  tell  you,  be  reduced. 

12151.  How  many  tenant  purchasers  have  this  right 
of  fishing  which  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  this  lady? 
— Nine.  I hand  in  a copy  of  the  names  of  the  tenants 
and  the  name  of  the  estate  and  a copy  of  the  corres- 
pondence. 

12152.  But  that  could  not  be  struck  out  without  some 
notice? — Oh,  it  could;  the  Reviser  comes  down  once 
each  year. 

12153.  But  it  is  known  that  he  is  coming  to  revise, 
and  is  not  that  the  time  at  which  the  Conservators 
should  be  represented? — Quite  so,  but  we  got  no  notice 
of  it. 

12154.  But  you  are  supposed  to  know,  as  there  is 
public  notice  given  of  the  revision? — I got  no  notice  of 
this  anyway. 

12155.  This  thing  is  not  done  in  the  dark,  it  is  done 
publicly.  It  may  be  very  formal  when  there  is  no 
objection  taken,  but  you  can  take  an  objection  where 
you  are  interested  in  the  valuation  and  interested  in 
getting  the  rate,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  it.  I daresay  it  would  be  difficult  to 
divide  this  £6  worth  among  those  persons,  but  that  is 
the  business  of  the  revision? — I got  no  notice. 

12156.  But  it  is  publicly  placarded.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  you  wish  to  mention? — Nothing  else,  sir, 
except  about  trout  fishing.  I have  had  several 
letters  from  time  to  time  from  those  interested  in  trout 
fishing  in  the  upper  water  asking  for  protection  of 
trout.  Now,  we  have  no  money;  trout  fishing  pays  no 
licence,  and  we  have  no  money  to  pay  bailiffs  for 
looking  after  trout  fishing.  We  would  be  very  glad  to 
do  it  if  we  had.  Popular  opinion  there  and  in  other 
quarters  is  that  we  have  any  amount  of  money  to  get 
from  Mr.  Green  and  others,  and  to  spend,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  say  no,  but  to  give ; however,  we  don’t, 
because  we  can’t. 


Captain  Frederick  Hall,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12157.  You  are  Inspector  to  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators?— Yes,  sir,  I am,  for  the  Limerick  District. 

12158.  And  how  many  years  have  you  occupied  that 
positi  on? — Twenty  -fi  ve . 

12159.  Then  you  have  had  sufficient  experience  to 
enable  you  to  tell  us  a good  deal  about  this  river? — 
Yes,  sir. 

12160.  You  know  the  object  of  our  being  here,  and 
will  you  just  make  a statement  in  your  own  words  of 
any  information  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  us, 
beginning  in  any  way  you  like,  as  to  the  Conservators, 
licences,  poaching  or  tlie  general  condition  of  the  river? 
—Well,  sir,  anything  that  I could  say  would'be  covered 
by  what  Mr.  Hosford  has  said,  and  what  will  be  said 


Chairman — continued . 

by  others,  and  really  in  my  position  I don’t  care  to 
make  a statement  about  the  Conservators  and  things 
like  that.  In  my  position  with  regard  to  the  Conser- 
vators I don’t  like  to  make  any  statement  that  some- 
body else  might  take  objection  to. 

12161.  We  don’t  want  you  to  put  yourself  in  a posi- 
tion like  that,  but  I presume  that  as  Inspector  you  can 
tell  us  something  about  the  staff  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  staff  and  the  business  it  has  to  do,  and  the  poaching 
that  exists  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on 
and  your  means  of  preventing  it? — Yes,  sir;  at  the 
present  time  we  have  not  enough  of  men  on  the  spawn- 
ing rivers,  and  in  some  places  wo  have  absolutely  no 
men.  We  haye  not  half  enough  staff,  and  it  lias 
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Chairman — continued . 

always  struck  me  that  a great  deal  could  be  done 
through  the  police  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January  by  transferring  a few  men  to  the  spawn- 
ing districts.  We  cannot  place  our  men  there,  and 
we  cannot  get  the  class  of  men  we  require. 

12162.  For  what  length  of  time-  would  you  want  the 
police  to  be  transferred? — I should  say  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  they  would  do  it  in  December  and  January. 

12163.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  would  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  authorities  in  the  transfer 
of  men  to  one  particular  district  for  that  purpose,  as  it 
would  deprive  the  district  from  which  they  came  of 
what  may  be  considered  absolutely  necessary  service 
for  that  time? — Oh,  I don't  think  so.  Now,  for 
instance,  we  have  a river  here  which  is  a tremendous 
spawning  river.  It  is  a terrible  river  for  poaching  in 
the  winter  time,  and  what  I suggest  is  that  two  or 
three  men  should  be  taken  from  other  places  in  the 
winter  time  and  stationed  there  on  river  duty.  At 
present  there  is  a sergeant  there  with  two  men,  and 
of  course  he  cannot  do  anything  on  the  river. 

12164.  You  want  to  have  men  put  on  river  duty? — 
I want  to  have  them  on  river  duty,  and  suggest  the 
County  Inspector  should  transfer  men  there  specially 
during  the  winter  season. 

12165.  That  is  one  suggestion  of  yours  that  the 
number  of  men  should  be  increased  in  certain  districts 
during  the  spawning  season? — In  certain  districts, 
and  it  would  be  no  expense  to  the  Government. 

12166.  Now,  about  the  forms  of  poaching,  have  you 
any  suggestion  to  make;  the  principal  form  of  poaching 
at  present,  you  know,  is  the  destruction  of  spawning 
fish  in  the  tributaries.  What  do  you  say  now  about 
the  netting  during  the  weekly  close  season? — Well,  as 
regards  the  lower  Shannon,  we  have  no  means  what- 
ever at  the  present  time  of  looking  after  it. 

12167.  Do  you  think  it  is  unlawfully  fished? — Oh,  I 
am  certain  of  it. 

12168.  That  is  with  the  stake  nets? — The  stake  nets, 
yes,  and  the  drift  nets. 

12169.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  that  the 
number  of  drift  nets  might  be  limited? — Not  in  the 
lower  Shannon. 

12170.  Not  in  any  portion  of  the  tidal  waters? — That 
has  never  been  suggested,  but  I think  there  are  quite 
enough  nets,  but  in  the  lower  part  it  does  not  much 
matter. 

12171.  What  is  the  length  of  the  drift  nets? — In  the 
lower  Shannon  they  are  240  yards  long  and  here  140 
yards. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12172.  Have  you  heard  of  any  capitalists  supplying 
the  drift  net  fishers  with  boats  and  nets? — Oh,  yes, 
some  of  them  do. 

12173.  They  are  not  supplied  by  the  poor  men  them- 
selves ? — In  some  cases,  yes. 

12174.  But  in  other  eases  not? — Yes,  the  capitalists 
supply  them  with  nets  and  they  pay  for  them  during 
the  season. 

Chairman. 

12175.  Now,  as  regards  the  observation  of  the  weekly 
close  time  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  for  instance 


Chairman — continued . 

the  Lax  weir,  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  under 
your  supervision? — That  is  under  my  supervision,  and 
there  is  no  poaching  there. 

12176.  There  is  no  poaching  there? — There  is  really 
no  poaching  about  Limerick  now  worth  talking  about 
in  the  weekly  close  time. 

12177.  It  is  in  the  lower  waters? — Any  poaching  that 
goes  on  in  the  district  is  in  the  lower  waters. 

12178.  What  is  your  experience  now  as  regards  the 
number  of  fish  and  the  size  of  fish  in  later  years? — 
Well,  that  is  a question  that  I am  not  qualified  to 
answer.  Witnesses  will  come  after  me  who  can  tell 
you  more  about  that,  because  I really  don't  see  many 
fish  in  the  course  of  a year. 

12179.  I thought  that  as  Inspector  you  might  pro- 
bably be  able  to  tell  us  something  about  that? — I don’t 
see  the  fish,  I cannot  say  what  anyone  catches,  except 
from  what  I hear,  and  I hear  that  some  of  the  drift 
nets  get  up  to  200  spring  salmon. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12180.  You  have  heard  no  complaints  about  the 
absence  of  peal  fishing? — Oh,  yes,  there  has  been  no 
peal  fishing  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  at  all. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12181.  What  is  your  opinion  about  putting  wire 
gratings  across  parts  of  the  small  rivers,  so  as  to  limit 
the  extent  of  river  which  would  have  to  be  watched?— 
I don’t  know  that  you  could  do  it.  If  you  put  gratings 
on  I think  that  the  amount  of  stones  and  sand  that 
would  be  washed  down  those  rivers  would  carry  the 
gratings  away.  I would  sooner  leave  them  as  they  arc 
and  protect  them. 

Mr.  Green. 

12182.  In  former  days  you  had  means  for  protecting 
the  lower  Shannon? — We  had  a steam  launch,  but  we 
did  not  protect  so  much  in  the  upper  waters  or  quite 
so  early  in  the  season  as  now.  More  money  is  spent 
now  on  protecting  the  spawning  fish  than  there  was  in 
those  days.  A steam  launch  on  the  lower  Shannon 
would  cost,  to  do  it  properly,  up  to  £1,000  a year. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12183.  On  the  spawning  waters  have  you  much 
poaching? — Oh,  no,  we  have  not  so  much  poaching 
on  the  spawning  waters. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12184.  The  people  have  gone  away? — Yes,  I would 
not  notice  any  difference,  but  the  poaching  is 
checked.  They  don’t  do  it  so  much  at  all,  and  if  you 
check  them  you  find  that  they  give  it  up.  We  have 
a great  many  streams  unprotected  that  I can  only 
visit  occasionally  with  bailiffs,  and  you  will  see  track:; 
there  and  scales  of  salmon  where  the  fish  have  been 
killed,  and  of  course  there  is  no  trouble  at  this  time 
of  the  year  in  taking  the  fish  out  once  they  get  on 
the  spawning  beds. 


Mr.  Robert  R.  Ballinoal,  j.p., 


Chairman. 

12185.  You  are  one  of  the  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators? — Yes. 

12186.  For  what  electoral  division? — For  an  inter- 
mediate one  between  Limerick  and  Askeaton. 

12187.  You  are  also  agent  for  Lord  Dunraven? — 
Yes. 

12188.  Now,  what  particularly  do  you  wish  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee? — The  netting  on 
the  fresh  water  and  the  small  rivers. 

12189.  And  what  opinion  do  you  desire  to  express 
with  regard  to  that? — Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
small  rivers  are  the  nurseries  of  the  main  river,  and 
that  the  river  is  injured  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  fish  that  ought  to  be  on  the  spawning  beds 
do  not  get  there. 

12190.  Owing  to  netting?— In  the  tidal  portion  and 
on  the  upper  waters, 


examined. 

Chairman — continued. 

12191.  Do  you  think  there  is  too  much  netting  at 
present? — Yes,  on  the  smaller  rivers. 

12192.  Do  you  also  think  that,  with  the  extension 
of  the  number  of  riparian  proprietors,  'netting  will 
' increase  ?— Certainly,  where  there  is  no  bye-law  pre- 
venting it. 

12193.  And  therefore  your  opinion  is  that  fresh 
water  netting  ought  to  be  prevented  altogether? — 
Certainly,  that  is  my  opinion. 

12194.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  would  like 
to  lay  before  us? — On  the  small  rivers,  too,  there  is 
another  great  cause  of  destruction  of  salmon  and  trout 
fry,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  is  where  there  are  eel  nets. 
Now,  for  instance,  at  Adare,  we  worked  an  eel  weir  for 
some  years,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  caught  as 
many  salmon  fry  as  we  caught  eels,  so  we  have  given 
it  up  for  the  last  ten  years  for  that  reason.  It  was 
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Chairman — continued. 

more-  destructive  to  salmon  than  to  eels.  On  a 
river  that  I have  experience  of,  I think  Captain 
Hall  will  tell  you  that  there  are  several  eel  weirs 
which  are  most  destructive. 

12195.  What  river  is  that? — The  Maigue. 

12196.  To  whom  do  they  belong?  Witness — You 

mean  the  eel  weirs? 

12197.  Yes? — To  the  riparian  owners. 

12198.  Well,  there  must  be  an  obstruction  across 
the  river  before  you  can  establish  an  eel  weir? — Yes. 

12199.  And  is  any  riparian  owner  entitled  to  block 
the  river  in  that  way? — He  must  leave  a gap. 

12200.  But  can  ho  block  the  river  leaving  a gap; 
can  he  make  a legal  obstruction  at  discretion? — I am 
not  a lawyer,  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  eel  weirs 
on  the  upper  Maigue,  they  are  all  certainly  obstruc- 
tions, and  the  water  is  forced  through  the  gap  where 
the  eel  fishing  takes  place.  Some  of  them  have  been 
done  away  with,  but  only  in  cases  where  the  owner  was 
more  interested  in  salmon  and  trout  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated. 

12201.  And  you  think  that  eel  weir  fishing  ought 
not  to  be  permitted? — Not  on  the  smaller  rivers,  cer- 
tainly. I know  they  are  destructive,  and  I am  speak- 
ing from  experience. 

12202.  And  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be  got 
rid  of? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gioynn. 

12203.  Do  you  mean  that  the  salmon  fry  get  rushed 
in  and  killed  at  once? — I have  taken  as  many  as  400 
fry  i:i  one  night  in  seven  nets. 

12204.  Does  that  occur  on  the  main  river? — That  I 
can’t  speak  of. 

12205.  It  is  only  on  the  small  rivers? — It  is  the 
small  rivers  that  I refer  to. 

Chairman. 

12206.  Now,  what  is  the  next  point? — I think 
the  reduction  of  fines  has  a great  share  in  the 
encouragement  of  poaching. 

12207.  It  is  quite  useful  to  know  that  that  is  the 
general  opinion.  You  think  that  when  a man  is  fined 
lie  should  be  made  to  pay? — He  should  be  made  to 
pay,  he  should  feel  that  he  has  been  doing  something 
wrong. 

12208.  With  your  experience  now  of  the  condition 
of  the  fisheries,  would  you  say  that  the  number  of 
salmon  has  increased  or  has  it  fallen  off? — I sup- 
pose from  the  rod-fishing  point  of  view,  on  the 
upper  Maigue  it  is  not  improving,  and  particularly  I 
have  noticed  this.  I have  had  nearly  twenty  years’ 
experience  of  it  now,  and  in  the  first  ten  years  I 
noticed  that  we  had  as  a rule  a season  above  the  aver- 
age one  in  every  three  or  four  years,  and  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  we  have  not  had  an  increase  of  any 
sort.  There  has  not  been  a good  season  in  the  whole 
eight  or  ten  years,  whereas  in  the  previous  ten  years 
wo  got  one  very  good  season  in  seven,  and  every  third 
year  an  increase. 

12209.  Is  the  Maigue  affected  by  the  drift  net  fish- 
ing in  the  estuary? — There  are  a great  number  of 
drift  nets  which  generally  fish  outside  the  mouth  of 
the  Maigue,  and  which  would  affect  it,  but  they  have 
not  increased,  I think,  in  the  time  that  I have  men- 
tioned. 

12210.  Are  you  aware  of  a resolution  having  been 
lately  forwarded  to  the  Department  on  the  subject  of 
drift  net  fishing  in  the  sea? — I heard  something  about 
it. 

12211.  That  would  refer  to  the  fishing  on  the  north 
and  north-west  coast? — Yes. 

12212.  Do  you  know  how  it  came  about? — No,  it 
was  only  a short  time  ago  I heard  of  it  . 


Chairman — continued . 

12213.  You  were  not  one  of  the  Conservators  pre- 
sent when  that  resolution  was  passed? — Yes,  I was. 
It  was  at  the  last  meeting. 

12214.  Were  there  any  grounds  for  the  conclusion 
that  the  drift  net  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Donegal  and 
Mayo  would  affect  the  run  of  salmon  into  the  Shannon, 
for  that  is  what  is  suggested  by  the  resolution? — Well, 
I imagine  that  if  the  salmon  are  taken  out  of  the 
sea  to  the  enormous  extent  which  is  reported,  there 
would  be  less  to  come  up  into  the  river  naturally. 

12215.  But  it  is  a long  distance,  and  the  run  of  sea 
fish  coming  to  the  Shannon  would  scarcely  be  by  the 
North  coast? — Well,  there  are  two  gentlemen  here  that 
know  more  about  that  than  I do. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12216.  Has  there  been  any  transference  on  the 
Maigue  of  fishing  rights  from  landlords  to  tenant 
owners? — Oh,  yes,  on  the  Upper  Maigue  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 

12217.  What  has  happened  there  as  to  netting? — 
There  is.  a bye-law  on  the  Maigue  prohibiting  netting 
above  a certain  point,  so  that  the  netting  question  does 
not  come  in. 

12218.  What  are  those  men  doing,  do  they  consider 
a long  stretch  of  the  river  as  being  of  appreciable 
money  value  for  rod  angling? — Some  of  them  would 
probably  have  a mile  or  so. 

12219.  And  do  they  consider  it  of  any  appreciable 
money  value  for  angling? — Some  of  them,  perhaps. 

12220.  Are  they  preserving  it  for  their  own  fishing? 
— Some  of  them. 

12221.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  starting  a com- 
bination among  them  for  letting? — Not  at  present. 

12222.  There  is  no  talk  about  it? — I have  not  heard 
it  alluded  to. 

12223.  Would  it  be  a valuable  possible  asset? — It 
should  be  a great  source  of  income  to  those  riparian 
proprietors  if  they  would  combine  to  let  and  preserve. 

12224.  Mr.  Sanders  gave  us  evidence  and  told  us 
about  a combination  taking  place  near  Charleville? — 
That  is  above  Macroom;  higher  up  than  my  district. 
They  are  preserving  undoubtedly,  but  there  has  been 
no  letting  up  to  the  present. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12225.  With  regard  to  these  eel  weirs  belonging  to 
different  riparian  owners,  where  one  owns  one  side  and 
the  other  the  other,  they  must  agree  together  to  fish 
for  eel? — I don’t  know.  All  that  I know  is  that  they 
exist. 

12226.  Is  the  fishing  on  the  Maigue  not  a very  im- 
portant item? — It  is. 

12227.  Is  the  trout  fishing  looked  after? — You  know 
what  it  is  as  far  as  Croom,  and  above  that  is  the  place 
where  the  new  riparian  owners  come  in. 

12228.  Trout  fishing  is  a very  valuable  asset? — Very 
valuable. 

12229.  Is  anything  being  done  with  that? — The 
riparian  owners  are  preserving  it. 

12230.  And  they  are  not  trying  to  fish  on  it  for  trout? 
— There  is  a certain  amount  of  trout  fishing. 

12231.  You  would  recommend  a small  licence  for 
trout  fishing,  would  you  not? — I would. 

12232.  Then  you  sav  that  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  you  haven’t  got  a goo'd  year  for  salmon? — Yes. 

12233.  Is  not  the  main  deficit  in  peal,  the  summer 
fish? — We  have  no  peal  to  any  exteut  on  the  fresh  water 
portion.  They  are  not  worth  talking  about. 

12234.  Ybu  have  spoken  of  the.  fish  on  the  river 
belonging  to  riparian  owners.  Isn’t  it  the  case  where 
one  man  may  have  a long  stretch  and  another  a pool 
fifty  yards  long  which  may  be  much  more  valuable?- — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 


Mr.  Spencer  C.  P.  Vansittart,  j.p.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12235.  You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Co. 
Limerick? — Yes,  sir. 

12286.  And  you  are  an  elected  member  of  the  Board 
cf  Conservators? — Yes,  for  the  E Division, 'the  upper 
waters,  Killaloe  and  Casfcleconnell. 


Chairman — continued. 

12237.  And  it  is  stated  here  that  you  will  convey 
Lord  Massy’s  views? — Yes,  I think  I do. 

12238.  Now,  perhaps  you  will  just  give  us  any  infor- 
mation in  the  order  in  which  you  have  prepared  it 
which  you  think  would  be  of  some  assistance  to  us? — 
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Chairman — continued. 

Well,  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  tenants,  I think  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  there  will  be  net  fishing 
where  it  is  possible,  that  they  will  all  put  on  nets  if 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  and  if  that  is  allowed  to  go 
on,  considering  the  number  of  purchasing  tenants  on 
the  tributaries  and  the  small  rivers  there  cannot  be  any 
salmon  left.  Now,  up  our  way,  above  Castleconnell 
and  between  that  and  Killaloe,  there  is  a net  working 
already.  That  net,  I think,  pays  a rent  to  some  of 
those  purchasing  tenants,  but  of  that  I am  not  certain. 
However,  I think  they  get  some  rent  out  of  it. 

12239.  Is  that  net  of  long  standing? — Yes. 

12240.  Was  it  in  existence  before  the  estate  was 
sold? — Yes. 

12241.  Do  you  think  that  it  still  pays  the  same  to 
the  purchasing  tenants? — I should  think  so,  but  I don’t 
know.  I don't  think  from  what  I know  of  them  that 
they  would  fish  there  if  it  wasn’t  so.  Well,  I have 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  taken  fishing  from  a 
combination  of  these  purchasing  tenants. 

12242.  Where  is  that? — Just  above  the  dam  at 
Castleconnell,  the  navigation  dam,  in  the  water  just 
above  that.  It  is  only  a high  water  fishing,  for  the 
rod,  but  they  do  let  it,  and  I have  been  taking  it. 

12243.  Have  you  both  sides  of  the  river? — No,  sir, 
I have  only  one  side.  Mr.  Ingham  has  the  other  side. 

12244.  Has  he  got  it  from  the  purchasing  tenants? — 
No,  he  bought  it  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  .will  combine  if  they  get  a chance  to  let  this  right 
of  fishing,  and  I think  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
that  they  should  do  that,  and  they  are  very  well  able 
to  look  after  themselves,  too. 

12245.  Now,  do  you  look  forward  to  combination  as 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  tenancies  such  as  yours, 
that  is,  a case  in  which  you  take  a long  stretch  of  the 
river  by  making  a bargain  with  each  tenant? — Yes, 
sir,  I think  that’s  how  it  will  happen. 

12246.  That  is  the  most  natural  way  it  might  happen? 
— Yes. 

12247.  And  the  easiest,  if  it  could  be  arrived  at? — 
Yes,  where  those  tenants  have  combined. 

12248.  But  suppose  you  have  one  or  two  men  who 
have  a fancy  for  fishing  themselves,  or  who  are  just 
standing  upon  their  rights,  such  a man  can  stop  the 
whole  bargain? — Of  course  he  can;  he  can  interfere 
with  anything  in  that  way.  I mean  Ire  might  make  the 
fishing  of  all  the  others  next  him  of  no  value  at  all, 
practically,  because  the  fishings  would  be  all  too  small 
to  be  of  any  value  unless  they  were  taken  together. 

12249.  Do  you  know  of  many  other  combinations  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  to  one  fisherman,  in  addition  to 
your  own  letting? — No,  sir,  I don't  think  so.  I think 
there  is  a fishing  above  mine  that  I heard  was  let,  but 
I have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself.  I think  there  is 
some  fishing  up  there  now,  but  whether  they  pay  rent 
or  not  I don't  know. 

12250.  This  is  an  entirely  voluntary  matter? — Oh, 

12251.  But  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  the  majority  of  the  tenants  could  be  assisted  by 
regulations  or  otherwise  to  make  such  a bargain? — 
Witness. — To  bring  tenant  and  landlord  together,  do 
you  mean? 

12252.  Yes? — No,  sir,  unless  it  was  done  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  done  in  the  case  of  game  preservation. 
Where  tenants  have  bought  their  right  of  game  in  a 
great  many  cases  they  are  amalgamating,  and  they  are 
going  to  the  Game  Preservation  Society  in  Dublin 
and  saying  to  them,  “ Can  you  find  us  tenants?”  Well, 
in  several  cases,  that  has  been  done  for  them. 

12253.  And  has  that  been  successful? — I believe  it  is 
in  the  case  of  game. 

12254.  And  some  such  thing  might  be  done,  you 
think,  in  connection  with  fishing,  too? — I think  it  is 
possible  that  it  might.  It  might  be  worked  through 
the  Salmon  and  Trout  Preservation  Society  if  they 
would  like  to  undertake  the  job. 

12255.  The  Limerick  Conservators,  you  are  aware, 
suffer  from  the  want  of  funds,  and  that  is  their  prin- 
cipal difficulty  with  regard  to  providing  protection? — 
We  can’t  even  get  the  fringe  of  preservation  with  our 
present  funds.  Our  income,  as  you  have  heard  from 
the  Clerk,  is  about  .£2,300  a year,  and  we  cannot  touch 
preservation  with  that.  We  want  at  least  £5,000  a 
/ear  for  that  purpose. 


Chairman — continued. 

12256.  Have  you  any  suggestions  now  as  to  how  the 
income  might  be  increased,  apart  from  asking,  as  Mr. 
Hosford  does,  that  money  should  be  given  by  the 
Government? — I don’t  know  any  way. 

12257.  What  about  the  licences,  do  you  think  they 
might  be  increased? — Well,  some  of  them,  I think,  are 
very  small  licences.  Now,  the  stake  weirs  are  paying  a 
very  good  licence,  I think  £30.  I think  they  pay  a 
good  licence.  The  drift  net  pays  £3.  I don’t  know 
that  that  is  such  a deadly  engine  as  some  of  them,  but 
the  snap  net  is  a very  deadly  engine,  and  it  only  pays 
30s.  ' 

12258.  You  think  the  snap  net  licence  is  rather  low? 
— I should  say  so.  It  is  the  most  deadly  net  there  is 
in  the  Shannon. 

12259.  With  experienced  men  it  is  very  deadly? — 
With  experienced  men,  and  they  are  experienced  men. 
They  could  pick  a fly  off  the  bottom  with  the  snap  net. 

12260.  You  think,  without  mentioning  buyone  in 
particular,  that  the  licence  duty  might  be  revised  with 
advantage,  and  that  that  would  give  you  a little  more? 
— Yes,  but  it  won’t  give  us  half  enough,  or  anything  like 
it.  The  way  I look  on  this  is  that  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  Ireland  are  a national  asset,  and  as  such  they  should 
be  conserved  by  the  Government,  and  I think  that  it 
is  quite  wrong  that  the  Government  should  spend  the 
whole  of  their  money  on  the  sea  fishing  and  nothing  at 
all  on  the  river  fishing.  The  fresh  water  is  the  nursery 
of  the  salmon  and  of  the  trout,  and  the  fresh  water 
ought  to  be  preserved  as  a national  asset.  Well,  then, 
I agree  with  Mr.  Hosford,  in  the  matter  of  the  trial 
of  poaching  cases.  I think  every  Petty  Sessions  case 
of  poaching  ought  to  bo  tried  before  a Resident  Magis- 
trate sitting  alone,  and  then  any  appeal  should  be  to 
the  County  Court  Judge  sitting  by  himself,  for  there 
is  a great  deal  of  sympathy  among  some  magistrates 
with  poachers,  apparently,  and  I think  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  have  it  tried  otherwise.  I was  saying  that 
we  want  at  least  £5,000  to  apply  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Shannon  and  its  tributaries,  because  there  is  about 
4,000  miles  of  water  to  be  preserved,  and  we  have  only 
about  £2,300.  That  is  our  income  at  present,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  that  comes  to  about  10s.  a mile, 
which  is  of  no  use. 

12261.  You  heard  Mr.  Hosford’s  evidence  about  the 
valuation,  of  the  river? — Yes,  that  we  are  losing  the  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  valuation. 

12262.  And  that  there  was  no  valuation  placed  on  a 
large  portion  of  your  river,  and  that  the  total  valuation 
of  the  river  amounts  to  merely  £1,300  a year,  which  could 
not  possibly  represent  anything  like  the  true  valuation 
of  the  whole  of  the  river  Shannon? — I think  there  must 
be  a lot  of  it  that  is  not  valued  at  all;  but  then  there 
is  a great  deal  of  it  that  I fancy  is  of  no  value  as  fishing 
ground,  though  it  may  be  of  value  in  other  ways,  yet 
there  is  no  fishing  on  it. 

12263.  That  is  the  portion  of  the  river  that  is  open, 
that  is  free  fishing? — Yes 

12264.  I am  taking  the  upper  Shannon,  the  greater 
portion  of  it.  When  we  were  sitting  at  Athlone  we 
were  told  there  were  miles  of  free  fishing? — There  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  fishing  in  fresh  water,  sir;  It  all 
belongs  to  the  riparian  owners,  and  they  may  not  exer- 
cise their  rights. 

12265.  But  they  don’t  exercise  their  right? — But 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  treated  as  free 
fishing.  In  the  last  few  years  there'  has  been  an  enor- 
mous falling  off  in  the  peal  fishery  at  Castleconnell,  and 
my  impression  is  that  all  our  peal  are  caught  on  the 
coast  of  Donegal  with  those  long  nets  that  they  have. 
I am  told  that  they  are  fishing  drift  nets  there,  and 
they  begin  in  the  month  of  May,  and  they  fish  all 
through  the  peal  season,  when  our  peal  ought  to  be 
coming  into  the  Shannon,  and  they  kill  thousands  and 
thousands.  They  are  fishing  an  enormous  number 
of  nets  1,000  yards  long.  Well,  now  whether  that  is 
the  case  or  not,  I think  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  limit  the  thing,  because  I am  perfectly  persuaded  in 
my  own  mind  that  they  are  killing  all  our  peal,  and  if 
they  could  fish  in  the  spring  they  would  kill  all  our 
salmon. 

12266.  It  is  stated  that  the  run  of  fish  on  the  coast 
of  Donegal  is  east.  We  had  evidence  that  the  run  of 
fish  on  the  coast  of  Donegal  is  east,  and  that  when 
they  were  diverted  they  went  seawards?— Of  course 
they  are  coming  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
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Chairman — continued. 

12267.  But  on  the  coast  of  Mayo  and  Donegal,  if  they 
were  running  to  the  east  they  would  not  be  coming  in 
the  direction  of  the  Shannon,  would  they? — It  appears 
to  me  that  they  should  be  running  from  the  north  in 
order  to  be  coming  into  the  Shannon. 

12268.  But  if  they  were  running  to  the  east  they 
would  be  making  for  the  Moy it  is  stated  that  the  drift 
nets  on  the  coast  of  North  Mayo  find  the  run  of  fish 
making  for  the  east,  and  what  the  people  of  the  Moy 
river  say  is,  that  those  that  are  not  caught  in  the  drift 
nets  are  diverted  North,  and  that  they  go  North  and 
never  go  to  the  Moy  again? — Witness. — But  isn't  Mayo 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  Green. 

12269.  The  north  coast  of  Mayo  runs  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  the  salmon  striking  the  north  coast  of  Mayo 
are  diverted,  some  going  eastwards  towards  the  Moy, 
and  others  possibly  by  Achill,  and  away  down  the 
west  coast? — Witness. — But  is  there  any  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  swimming  up  and  down  the  coast, 
loitering  about  there? 

Chairman. 

12270.  This,  of  course,  is  a theory  after  all?— We 
cannot  say  with  certainty. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12271.  Nor  can  we  with  regard  to  the  defect  of  peal; 
there  has  been  some  complaint  of  the  disappearance  of 
peal  in  the  south-eastern  rivers  of  Ireland.  In  those 
rivers  there  has  been  just  the  same  disappearance  of 
peal? — Well,  I don’t  see  any  other  reason  to  account  for 
the  loss  of  peal  that  we  have  had.  That  is  the  only 
fresh  thing  that  seems  to  have  turned  up  since  they 
have  been  going  down.  My  impression  is  that  all  net 
fishing  should  be  prohibited  in  fresh  water,  both  in  the 
main  river  and  in  the  tributaries.  The  fresh  water  is 
the  nursery  of  the  salmon,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
preserved  from  all  netting.  Once  they  get  past  the 
estuary  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  taken  in 
nets. 

Chairman. 

12272.  Has  any  official  application  been  made  to  the 
Department,  who  have  power  in  this  matter,  on  the 
subject  of  netting?— Witness.— Has  the  Department 
the  power  entirely  to  prevent  netting? 

12273.  They  might,  on  a part  of  a river  or  the  whole 
river.  They  could  hold  an  inquiry? — Well,  I suppose 
there  is  no  use  in  asking  them  to  hold  an  inquiry  when 
they  were  asked  before. 

12274.  Even  if  there  had  not  been  an  inquiry  on  the 
first  occasion,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  this  subject 
presses  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Conser- 
vators, that  they  should  not  apply  again.  You  have  a 
strong  opinion  on  the  subject? — I have,  sir.  But  I 
suppose  that  as  it  was  not  granted  when  they  did  make 
an  application,  they  were  a little  diffident  about  asking 
again,  and  of  course  it  was  not  granted  or  it  would  be 
in  operation. 

12275.  But  the  conditions,  of  course,  are  changing? — 
No  doubt  they  will  change  very  considerably. 

12276.  With  the  increase  of  the  number  of  riparian 
proprietors  ? — Y es . 

12277.  And  that  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a good 
ground  for  putting  the  case  before  the  Department 
again? — Yes,  sir.  Well,  I think,  whatever  rules  and 
regulations  and  laws  and  things  that  we  pass  they  will 
all  be  absolutely  of  no  value  whatever  so  long  as  the 
reduction  of  fines  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  goes  on.  It 
has  become  a perfect  scandal.  It  really  has.  We  do 
our  best  with  the  little  limited  amount  of  money  that 
we  have  to  preserve,  and  what  is  the  result?  We  get 
a prosecution  with  a great  deal  of  difficulty  where  first 
of  all  there  is  perhaps  a man  caught  with  a gaff  poaching 
spawning  salmon,  and  he  comes  up  at  Petty  Sessions 
and  gets  a lot  of  sympathising  magistrates  there.  In 
many  cases  the  magistrates  sympathise  with  the  fish 
poacher  and  he  may  get  off,  but  if  ho  is  unlucky  they 
line  the  minimum  penalty,  just  £4.  Well,  he  is  not  a 
bit  upset  at  that.  Not  at  all.  He  is  all  right;  he  says, 


Chairman — continued. 

‘ ' I am  going  to  appeal  1 ' ’ and  he  appeals  to  the  County 
Court  Judge,  and  sitting  with  the  Judge  you  find  a 
great  many  local  magistrates.  They  very  often  over- 
ride his  opinion  altogether,  but  in  some  cases  the 
salmon  poacher  is  unfortunate,  and  his  friends  don’t 
carry  the  Court  with  them,  and  the  conviction  of  the 
lower  Court  is  upheld,  and  you  would  think  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  But  it  is  not;  he  is  only  beginning  then. 
He  goes  off  and  he  sends  a memorial  up  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  result  of  that  memorial  is  a list  with 
long  questions  coming  down  to  the  Board  of  Conser 
vators.  We  have  to  find  out  about  this  man.  Oi 
course  in  his  petition  he  says  he  is  a poor  man,  and  he 
has  got  a wife  and  a long  family ; that  is  a stereotyped 
thing,  that  is  always  in  every  petition,  and  then  we 
have  to  inquire  about  these  and  fill  up  this  long  list 
of  answers  to  questions,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
discovered  that  he  has  a very  well  off  family,  and  in 
others  that  he  is  not  married  at  all,  and  so  on,  and 
then  while  this  has  been  going  on,  and  the  memorial  is 
up  in  the  Court,  he  sends  round  the  hat  to  his  friends 
and  he  gathers  perhaps  £5.  Down  comes  the  memorial 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  which  His  Excellency  has 
been  pleased  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  mercy  and 
he  has  reduced  the  fine  from  £4  to  £1.  Very  well, 
the  fine  has  been  reduced  to  £1,  and  the  policeman 
gets  the  £1,  so  that  the  thing  resolves  itself  into. this, 
that  the  Board  have  probably  to  pay  £4  or  £5  expenses, 
that  the  policeman  gets  £1,  and  that  the  poacher  scores 
£4. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12278.  Of  course  he  repays  the  subscription? — 
(Ironically)  I am  sure  he  does. 

Chairman. 

12279.  You  must  not  think  from  anything  that  has 
occurred  here  that  wo  are  not  taking  note  of  all  this. 
What  I objected  to  was  receiving  any  particular  re- 
cord of  what  has  been  done,  as  that  would  be  more 
or  less  a review  or  a criticism  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  Executive  and  the  Head  of  the  Executive,  and 
we  can’t  do  that?— Well,  that  is  the  class  of  thing. 
It  is  a suppositious  case  that  I have  put,  but  Mr. 
Hosford,  if  you  had  allowed  him,  would  have  given  you 
some  very  important  cases. 

Chairman. 

12280.  I have  explained  that  we  had  the  list  offered 
to  us.  but  we  did  not  think  it  proper  to  take  it? — I 
see. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12281.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  taking 
fishing  from  a combination  of  tenants? — Yes. 

12282.  Do  you  know  if  their  property  is  rated? — I 
think  Mr.  Hosford  has  given  you  some  evidence  about 
that.  I think  they  are  the  Brady  tenants,  the  pro 
perty  that  Mr.  Hosford  was  talking  about,  the  case  ot 
the  12s.  of  ten  per  cent,  rate  that  could  not  be  got. 

12283.  That  fishery  was  previously  rated  at  £6? — 
That,  I gather,  is  the  whole  fishery.  Of  course  I have 
only  got  a part  of  the  Brady  fishery  now.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I haven’t  got  any  at  present,  but  I have  had 
up  to  this  time. 

12284.  I want  to  know  what  ratio  this  rateable  value 
bears  to  the  actual  rent  that  you  give.  Would  you 
have  any  objection  to  state  what  rent  you  pay,  but  I 
do  not  press  the  question,  I am  merely  anxious  to  know 
what  the  ratio  is?— At  present  I am  in  negotiation 
about  this. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12285.  You  seem  to  think  that  when  there  is  com- 
bination the  lonants  will  preserve  the  river  sufficiently 
for  rod  fishing? — Yes. 

. 12286.  Is  there  any  reason  for  not  setting  it  to  net 
people? — Yes. 

12287.  And  getting  a better  rent?— Yes.  When  the 
river  is  high  enough  for  rod  fishing  it  is  too  high  for 
net  fishing,  so  that  the  net  and  rods  don't  clash  at  Ml. 

12288.  They  might  set  it  to  both?— Yes,  in  tact  they 
do. 
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Chairman. 

12289.  You  aro  an  elected  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators? — I am,  sir,  for  many  years,  for  the 
division  B. 

12290.  Where  is  that,  now? — B runs  from  the  tide- 
way up  to  Castlecounell  on  the  lower  Shannon.  It 
runs  from  Coona.  There  is  an  imaginary  line  across 
the  river.  It  is  called  the  Upper  Tideway  Division. 

12291.  You  are  a fisherman?— I am,  sir. 

12292.  You  are  interested  in  this  question? — I am, 
very  much. 

12293.  You  have  heard  most  of  the  evidence  that 
was  given  here? — Well,  not  all  of  it,  because  I was  iu 
court  elsewhere. 

12294.  Perhaps  you  will  just  give  us  in  the  order  in 
which  you  may  have  prepared  it  any  information  which 
you  think  might  assist  us? — I have  a few  notes  here 
which  I have  put  in  the  order  in  which  you  asked  the 
questions  in  the  circular.  As  regards  the  first,  that 
works  in  a great  many  different  ways  according  to  the 
rivers  that  are  taken.  Some  of  the  men  let  their 
fishing  for  rods.  Others,  unfortunately,  use  theirs  for 
netting.  I am  afraid  the  general  effect,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  fishing 
at  large.  The  landlords  in  the  old  days  who  were  non- 
resident did  not  exercise  their  rights  at  all  except  in 
a few  cases  on  the  Shannon,  and  when  the  tenants  got 
their  rights  where  the  water  is  suitable  for  netting, 
they  are  starting  to  net  it,  and  the  result  of  that  will 
be,  if  my  opinion  is  right,  very  detrimental  to  the 
fishing,  especially  in  case  of  a narrow  river  like  the 
Mulcaire.  We  had  no  nets  on  the  Mulcaire  up  to 
1906,  and  now  you  have  two  nets  operating  on  that 
river,  and  they  work  near  the  mouth  of  it.  A question 
was  asked  a moment  ago  about  an  application  to  the 
Fishery  authorities.  An  application  was  made  to  limit 
netting  on  the  Mulcaire,  and  it  was  refused;  that  is, 
partially  refused.  The  Inspectors  stopped  all  the 
netting  where  no  netting  was  existing,  but  they  left 
it  where  it  was  in  existence ; they  stopped  it  above 
Ballyclough,  but  they  left  it  down  below,  and  I think 
the  netting  will  eventually  ruin  the  Mulcaire. 

12295.  How  long  ago  is  that? — 1906,  since  the  pur- 
chase. 

12296.  That  particular  question,  I am  reminded,  is 
sub  judice,  and  therefore  we  cannot  discuss  it? — Oh, 
no,  it  is  decided, 

Mr.  Green. 

12297.  I don’t  think  it  has  been  before  the  Privy 
Council  yet? — It  has  been  before  it  as  far  as  the  Inspec- 
tors could  do  so  after  inquiry,  and  the  other  thing  is 
merely  formal.  It  will  be  confirmed  as  a matter  of 
course.  There  was  an  appeal  against  it,  and  the  appeal 
is  withdrawn.  Now,  I look  upon  the  question  of 
netting  in  the  fresh  waters  as  the  most  important  that 
Yve  have  to  deal  with,  because  my  opinion  is  that 
whether  as  a riparian  owner  or  not,  no  matter  how  much 
you  net  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Shannon  you  can 
really  never  do  much  harm  to  the  river  if  you  are  able 
to  prevent  the  thing  being  carried  on  continually,  and 
you  compel  the  observance  of  the  weekly  close  time, 
and  while  that  is  the  case  you  will  ahvays  have  suffi- 
cient fish.  I am  not  at  all  in  favour  of  stopping  those 
men  who  have  been  netting  for  years  on  the  Shannon. 

I think  it  would  be  an  injustice  towards  a number  of 
men  on  the  Shannon  whose  livelihood  depends  on  it, 
and  I think  it  would  be  altogether  wrong  to  take  it  away 
from  those  men  or  to  interfere  with  them.  I would 
apply  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1863  to  the  fresh 
water,  and  that  is,  that  in  my  opinion,  anybody  who 
wanted  to  net  in  a fresh  water  fishery  should  get  a 
certificate  from  the  Inspectors  entitling  him  to  fish 
there,  and  let  any  man  who  wants  to  net  prove  his  right 
from  1863  or  any  other  date  which  might  be  considered 
advisable,  and  if  he  can  prove  that  he  was  fishing  there 
let  him  continue  to  net,  but  no  new  netting  should  be 
started  on  fresh  water  at  all. 

Chairman. 

12298.  Then,  in  fact,  you. would  have  it  that  anybody 
who  had  been  fishing  from  a certain  date  would  be 
entitled  to  obtain  a certificate? — Yes,  sir. 

12299.  And  you  would  give  no  new  netting?— I would, 
give  no  new  netting;  I would  limit  it  to  what  it  is. 

12300.  Would  the  granting  of  the  certificate  follow 
absolutely  the  result  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Inspector? — 


Chairman — continued. 

It  would,  after  the  man  proved  his  right.  Any  man 
who  could  prove  that  he  or  his  predecessors  had  exer- 
cised the  right  iu  that  way  before  1863  or  before  any 
other  date,  certainly  not  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
should  be  absolutely  entitled  to  get  a certificate,  and 
that  would  prevent  any  new  netting  being  started,  and 
leave  us  as  we  are.  If  every  maii  on  the  upper 
Shannon  and  the  tributaries  is  allowed  to  net  you  will 
weed  out  the  salmon  in  a certain  number  of  years. 
To  preserve,  I think,  is  a mere  matter  of  money. 

12301.  Let  me  be  quite  certain  as  to  what  you  mean. 
Now,  the  inquiry  and  examination  by  the  Inspector 
previous  to  the  granting  of  a certificate  would  be  in  the 
case  of  men  who  have  exercised  net  fishing  since  a 
certain  date? — Prior  to  1863  is  my  date,  because  that 
is  the  date  that  regulated  the  weirs  on  the  lower  Shannon 
and  prevented  any  man  starting  a weir  on  the  lower 
Shannon.  Since  1863  no  one  has  a right  to  start  a 
fixed  engine,  and  I would  deal  with  netting  rights  in 
fresh  water  in  the  same  way.  Another  thing  I would 
suggest  is  as  regards  the  ten  per  cent,  rate,  and  it 
is  that  the  rebatement  should  be  done  away  with, 
because  it  makes  the  ten  per  cent,  rate  useless.  My 
idea  is  that  every  man  who  has  a fishery  should  pay  his 
ten.  per  cent,  rate  whether  he  takes  out  licences  or 
whether  he  doesn’t. 

12302.  You  would  do  away  with  giving  him  credit 
for  the  licence? — I would  do  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12303.  Is  it  a statutory  obligation? — It  is  a statutory 
obligation.  They  used,  of  course,  to  set  off  every  kind 
of  licence,  but  since  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  O’Brien 
they  only  set  off  such  licences  as  are  taken  out  by  the 
owner  himself,  but  it  practically  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  ten  per  cent,  rate  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is 
practically  of  no  value  to  the  Board.  They  don’t  get 
anything  out  of  it.  Another  thing  is,  that  in  this 
country  we  have  no  licence  for  trout  rods,  and  I think 
no  fisherman  would  object  to  a small  licence  on  trout 
rods,  say  half  a crown  a rod,  and  the  money  to  be  spent 
on  trout  preservation.  I don’t  think  anyone,  so  far  as 
my  opinion  goes,  would  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Green. 

12304.  But  schoolboys  that  come  home  for  their  holi- 
days and  take  to  fishing  might  not  wish  to  pay  half  a 
crown,  and  you  must  begin  with  the  boy? — You  must 
begin  young  if  you  want  to  learn  trout  fishing. 

12305.  And  very  few  fathers  would  give  their  sons 
half  a crown  for  a trout  licence? — I am  not  speaking 
now  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fishery.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  trout  fishermen  that  I have  been  speak- 
ing to  is  in  favour  of  a licence. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12306.  Isn’t  a day’s  trout  fishing  worth  half  a crown? 
— I should  say  it  was,  certainly.  Lord  Dun  raven  and 
others  take  a great  many  in  the  Maigue. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12307.  Don't  you  get  a great  many  trout  in  the  water 
about  the  Lax  Weir  Bridge? — Sometimes  you  will  and 
sometimes  you  won't. 

12308.  Still  the  trout  are  there? — The  trout  there  run 
up  in  certain  conditions  of  the  water.  They  run  up  and 
then  they  go  away  again,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the 
trout  there.  It  is  tidal,  and  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  water  they  run,  and  they  go  away  again. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12309.  They  are  good  big  trout,  are  they  not? — Some- 
times you  get  big  trout  there.  There  is  one  thing  that 
Mr.  Hosford  touche^  upon  as  regards  prosecutions.  I 
would  not  take  away  the  jurisdiction  from  the  local 
magistrates  at  all  in  those  cases.  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  work  it,  but  I should  like  to  see 
the  appeal  not  to  Quarter  Sessions,  but  to  the  County 
Court  Judge,  if  the  magistrates  went  wrong.  Accord- 
ing to  my  view,  I think  if  would  not  be  right  to  lake 
away  the  local  magistrate’s  jurisdiction,  but  if  the 
appeal  was  made  to  the  County  Court  Judge,  I don't 
think  that  would  hurt  anybody,  but  his  decision  should 
be  absolute.  As  regards  number  2,  the  question  of 
holding  out  inducements  to  the  tenants,  I really  do  not 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

think  that  there  is  any  necessity  to  hold  out  inducements 
to  them.  They  are  getting  wliat  is  and  what  has  been 
a valuable  right,  in  many  cases,  for  nothing,  because 
they  paid  nothing  for  it,  and  I know  one  case  on  the 
Mulcaire  where  a man  gets,  for  his  fishery,  or  did  get, 
what  paid  his  annuity  due  on  his  land,  so  he  had  it  for 
nothing. 

Chairman. 

12310.  So  that  you  look  forward  to  an  increased 
revenue  from  the  increased  value  of  the  fishings  on 
the  river? — They  are  not  valued,  unfortunately. 

12311.  But  they  will  be  valued? — I don’t  know  how 
you  could  value  the  fishings  on  the  Mulcaire.  How 
could  you  value  them  on  those  small  rivers? 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12312.  Not  even  where  a man  might  let  it  for  what 
would  pay  his  annuity? — Well,  there  you.  are.  The 
official  comes  down  to  value,  but  it  is  a very  intangible 
thing,  a fishery,  and  I doubt  if  you  would  get  him  to 
value  the  fishing  at  anything.  I think  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  value  it  at  anything. 

12313.  Is  that  how  you  account  for  the  lowness  of 
the  valuation  on  the  Shannon,  which  has  been  brought 
before  us,  where  angling  rights  are  treated  as  things 
that  cannot  be  valued,  or  that  have  no  cash  value? — 
It  is  an  intangible  thing,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  value 
it.  I know  a stretch  of  the  Shannon,  three  or  four 
miles  long,  valued  for  £5. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12314.  The  fish  don’t  lie  there? — Oh,  they  do,  but 
they  don’t  lie  there  very  long,  as  the  place  is  netted 
every  day. 

Mr.  Gwynn 

12315.  And  you  think  there  is  no  possibility  of 
bringing  the  valuation  into  some  correlation  with  what 
you  could  get  out  of  it? — I don’t  know  about  that, 
but  I think  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  do  it.  A man  comes  down  and  looks  at  the 
water,  and  how  can  he  know  what  rent  they  pay? 
They  are  not  going  to  tell  him. 

12316.  Has  he  not  any  means  of  finding  out? — Oh, 
no,  how  could  he  if  the  owner  does  not  choose  to  tell 
him?  Supposing  the  owner  is  in  actual  occupation 
of  it,  using  it  for  his  own  purposes,  he  is  not  going  to 
tell  him  that  he  can  get  500  fish  out  of  it,  and  how 
is  the  valuator  to  know? 

12317.  If  the  valuator  had  any  powers  of  inquiry 
he  might  possibly? — Of  course,  if  he  was  entitled  to 
ask  those  questions,  but  I think  it  impossible.  As 
regards  No.  4 question,  I think  preservation  is  entirely 
a matter  of  money.  You  have  heard  what  money  we 
have  here,  £2,000  a year,  and  of  course  it  is  utterly 
useless.  We  can  only  protect  what  might  just  be 
compared  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Chairman. 

12318.  What  about  an  increase  of  the  licence 
duties? — I don’t  think  you  can  increase  the  licence 
duty.  I think  not.  Take  the  case  of  the  drift  net 
men ; there  are  three  men  working  that  drift  net, 
and  the  man  who  takes  out  the  licence  has  to  pay  £3. 
Of  course,  of  late  years  they  have  done  very  well,  but 
in  other  years  they  might  do  very  badly.  And  then 
you  have,  as  a rule,  three  families  getting  a living 
out  of  that  net,  sometimes  a man  has  his  sons ; some- 
times there  are  three  families,  and  he  has  to  get 
two  nets,  and  sometimes  three,  and  to  get  all  the 
gear  for  them,  and  he  has  to  keep  boats,  and  when 
you  add  all  that  together  I don’t  think  you  could  in- 
crease the  licence  duty  on  any  of  the  working  fisher- 
men. I don’t  think  you  could  do  so  fairly. 

12319.  Not  even  on  snap  nets? — The  snap  net  is 
worked  much  more  cheaply  than  the  other  nets,  but 
then  you  have  an  extra  man  on  it.  You  have  a fourth 
man,  and  that  balances  the  differences  of  the  licence 
duty.  Of  course,  the  snap  nets  do  very  well  some- 
times, like  the  rest  of  them,  and  sometimes  they  don't. 

Mr.  Gwynn 

12320.  If  a snap  net  man  who  now  pays  '30s.  were  to 
pay  £2,  would  it  not  recompense  him  if  he  got  two 
salmon  instead  of  one  in  the  year  ? — It  would  pay  him 
if  ho  oould  be  sure  of  getting  the  two  salmon. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

12321.  Isn’t  protection  worth  paying  for? — For  my- 
self, I would  say  that  protection  would  be  very  well 
worth  paying  for,  but  tliese  are  poor  men. 

12322.  Snap  net  men  on  other  rivers  said  they  would 
be  quite  prepared  to  submit  to  a rise  in  the  licence 
suppose  the  money  was  spent  on  extra  protection? — 
And  I am  sure  they  would,  I daresay  they  would,  and 
I daresay  you  will  hear  some  of  the  snap  net  men.  I 
don’t  know  if  you  wish  to  have  any  evidence  or  sug- 
gestions as  to  changing  the  Fishery  Laws  in  any  way. 

Chairman. 

12323.  Yes? — Well,  there  are  some  few  things  that 
I would  like  to  suggest  if  I might. 

12324.  We  want  to  hear  anything  from  you  that 
might  tend  to  make  the  fishings  more  valuable? — Of 
course,  there  are  some  few  blots  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at 
them.  I have  dealt  with  the  fresh  water  part  of  it 
already. 

12325.  You  have  made  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
it? — Another  suggestion  I would  make  is,  that  luegal 
engines  of  any  sort  should  be  liable  to  seizure  when 
you  found  them,  and  you  should  not  wait  to  get  tiiem 
fishing. 

12326.  When  they  are  not  fishing,  you  have  not 
power  to  seize  them  at  present? — No,  sir,  except  we 
catch  the  man  fishing.  Suppose  you  get  him  near  them 
and  ready,  you  cannot  touch  him,  you  might  get  him 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  the  engine  in  his  hands, 
and  yet  the  man  commits  no  offence.  Illegal  engines 
I am  referring  to,  of  course. 

12327.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  as  to  illegal 
engines? — Of  course  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

12328.  What  sort  of  engines  do  you  mean? — There 
are  many,  such  as  the  small  mesh  net,  the  small  bow 
net,  stroke  hauls,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

12329.  And  there  is  no  power  to  take  it  from  the 
man  unless  he  is  using  it? — I am  getting  on  very 
dangerous  ground,  because  I don’t  want  to  advertise. 
There  are  many  things  that  we  don’t  like  to  publish 
too  far.  Well,  assuming  that  the  law  was  left  as  it 
is,  as  regards  the  fresh  water,  I would  say  that  you 
should  shift  the  onus  of  proof.  At  present  no  one  is 
entitled  to  fish  in  a fresh  water  river  except  the  owner 
of  a several  fishery.  Well,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Board  to  prove  a negative,  and  I would  shift  the  onus 
to  the  man  who  is  exercising  the  right  so  that  he 
should  show  that  he  has  the  right,  not  that  the  Con- 
servators should  show  that  he  has  not,  because  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  Board  to  know  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  if  so  whether  the  owner  of  the 
land  has  the  right  or  whether  he  has  not,  and  the  law 
in  that  respect  is  practically  unenforceable  as  it 
stands. 

12330.  And  then  you  would  assume  that  he  has  not, 
and  make  him  prove  his  title? — I would  make  him 
show  that  he  has  a prima  facie  right  at  all  events.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  the  right  of  search  of  the 
bailiffs  should  be  extended. 

12331.  Is  there  a right  at  present? — There  is  a 
limited  right.  He  can  search  at  present  the  boat  and 
the  bag  which  the  man  uses  for  carrying  the  fish, 
and  nothing  else,  and  I would  give  him  an  extended 
right,  practically  the  same  right  as  a constable  and 
others.  The  constable  searches  boxes  and  any  place 
where  he  suspects  that  fish  are  being  illegally  de- 
posited, and  he  would  have  a right  to  go  up  to  the 
railway  and  open  a box  of  rabbits,  as  they  often  send 
them  as  rabbits.  At  present  if  you  suspect  a box 
there  you  have  to  telegraph  to  the  Fishmongers’  Com- 
pany in  London,  and  the  moment  the  box  touches  the 
other  side  they  take  hold  of  it,  and  that  is  a round- 
about way  of  getting  at  the  thing. 

12332.  A constable  has  that  power? — A constable 
has,  and  the  bailiffs  have  not.  Of  course,  the  Con- 
stabulary never  attempt  to  exercise  that  power.  A 
constable  has.  of  course,  an  absolute  right  of  search, 
and  can  search  anything. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12333.  Do  the  police  refuse  to  exercise  that  right 9 — 
Oh,  no,  but  we  can’t  expect  them  to  do  it.  A police- 
man can  only  search  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
offence  is  committed,  and  if  not  he  has  no  right  to 
do  it. 
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Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

12334.  Ho  would  not  have  a right  to  search  unless 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  offence  had  been 
committed,  but  if  a bailiff  came  and  stated  to  the 
constable  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  so- 
called  rabbits  were  really  fish  illegally  caught  would 
not  that  suffice? — Yes,  but  you  would  have  to  go 
through  a lot  of  formalities. 

Chairman. 

12335.  The  box  would  get  to  the  other  side  first? — 
The  box  would  be  at  Fishguard  by  the  time  you  had 
gone  through  the  necessary  formalities.  And  another 
thing  I would  suggest  is,  the  defining  of  the  mouth  of 
rivers  which  flow  into  other  rivers.  At  present,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  there  is  no  provision  by  which  that 
can  be  done  at  all.  There  is  no  provision  for  defining 
those  mouths  at  present,  or  there  is  a provision,  but 
it  is  a useless  one,  and  I think  there  should  be  a pro- 
vision to  enable  the  inspectors  to  define  all  the  mouths, 
in  fact,  it  should  be  obligatory  on  them. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12336.  With  a view  to  what? — With  a view  to  letting 
the  fish  into  the  river. 

12337.  How  is  that  affected  by  defining  the  mouth? — 
Because,  supposing  that  any  man  started  net  fishing 
just  at  the  very  mouth  of  a river  he  could  stop  all  fish 
going  into  the  river  practically  by  working  the  net 
within  the  Statute. 

12338.  But  is  there  special  legislation  for  the  mouths 
of  rivers? — Special  legislation  to  enable  the  inspectors 
to  define  them.  They  have  a power  to  define  them, 
but  it  is  useless,  because  there  is  a limitation  in  it. 

Chairman. 

12339.  Would  the  definition  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
interfere  with  a man  netting  at  any  particular  place 
so  as  to  prevent  fish  going  up  the  river? — Just  at  the 
mouth.  At  present  the  definition  would  mean  that  you 
would  have  to  stop  them  for  half  a mile  above  or  below, 
and  that  for  fresh  water  would  be  ridiculous,  absolutely 
preposterous,  and  therefore  my  suggestion  is  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  Inspectors  to  define  it,  and  to  define 
the  limit  within  which  netting  should  not  be  allowed, 
not  for  a half  mile,  because  that  would  be  perfectly  ridi- 
culous in  fresh  water.  Section  44  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Victoria  provides  that  a man  who  has  a several  fishery 
can  fish  there  notwithstanding  the  definition.  The 
only  person  who  can  fish  in  the  fresh  water  is  the 
owner  of  the  several  fishery,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
apply  to  any  other  person  who  can  fish,  and  therefore 
it  is  absolutely  useless.  Now,  another  suggestion  is, 
that  the  taking  of  fish  by  any  means,  either  in  the 
tideway  or  in  the  fresh  water,  save  by  a duly  licensed 
net  or  rod  should  bo  made  a penal  offence.  I say  “ By 
any  means.”  I am  not  defining  the  means  for  the 
reason  that  I have  already  explained.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  fish  can  be  taken  in  large  numbers 
without  committing  an  offence  at  present.  All  I say 
is,  that  taking  or  attempting  to  take  fish,  by  any  means 
whatever,  save  and  except  with  a duly  licensed  net  or 
rod  and  line,  should  be  made  an  offence,  except  in  a 
legal  way.  I understand,  also,  that  there  are  long  lines 
for  eel.  If  that  is  to  be  allowed,  that  would  have  to 
be  excepted  too.  The  only  means  of  fishing  that  I 
would  lay  down  would  be  a duly  licensed  engine,  and 
I would  prohibit  the  taking  of  fish  by  any  other  means, 
because  you  can  never  tell  by  what  stratagem  some 
man  will  invent  a method  of  taking  fish.  The  only 
thing  we  have  at  present  is  the  stroke-haul. 

12340.  Do  you  mean  that  at  present  they  cannot  be 
prosecuted  for  taking  fish  unless  the  illegal  net  is 
specified? — Yes,  that  is  what  I mean. 

12341.  And  then  you  would  meet  that  by  making 
the  law  general? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12342.  Would  you  put  a limit  to  invention? — I would 
put  a limit  to  invention.  I would  put  it  so  that, 
except  by  the  legal  methods,  everything  else  was  wrong. 
There  is  another  thing  that  we  have  here.  During  the 
run  of  smolts  to  the  sea,  that  is  in  the  end  of  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  there  is  an  enormous 
number  of  these  smolts  killed,  undoubtedly  by  the  fly 
fishers.  I believe  in  Scotland,  so  I am  told,  and  I am 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

sorry  Mr.  Calderwood  is  not  here,  that  in  the  Scotch 
rivers  they  don’t  allow  fishing  with  the  artificial  fly 
during  the  run  of  the  smolts.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a great  deal  of  damage  is  done  here,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  it  could  be  prevented.  I don't  know  that  there 
is  any  way  of  preventing  it.  The  smolt  run  down  in 
those  months  in  enormous  numbers. 

Chairman. 

12343.  What  do  they  fish  for  them  with? — With  the 
artificial  fly.  And  they  are  not  so  useless  at  all.  I 
have  seen  great  numbers  of  them  killed,  but  they  are 
not  killed  to  such  an  extent  now.  Captain  Hall  has 
put  a stop  to  a great  deal  of  it,  I must  say,  but  it 
used  to  be  very  prevalent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
on  the  small  rivers  they  are  killed  in  very  large 
numbers. 

12344.  It  is  very  difficult  to  provide  for  it? — It  is 
difficult. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12345.  Wouldn’t  they  catch  them  in  small  rivers  with 
the  worm? — They  would. 

12346.  And  would  you  stop  that,  too? — Yes,  but  they 
would  catch  100  with  the  fly  to  one  they  would  catcli 
with  the  worm.  You  could  put  four  flies  on  a rod, 
whereas  poking  along  with  the  worm  you  could  cover 
very  little  water.  I don’t  know  if  the  weirs  on  the 
Lower  Shannon,  are  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiry, 
that  is,  the  stake  weirs. 

Chairman. 

12347.  We  have  had  them  sometimes,  in  a general 
way  ? — Mr.  Pegum  will  give  you  evidence  about  that. 

12348.  We  understand  that  the  stake  weirs  are  there 
owing  to  an  inquiry  held  some  years  ago  ? — About  1863. 
They  were  imported  here  from  Scotland. 

12349.  But  the  numbers  were  limited? — They  could 
not  be  established  unless  you  could  prove  use  prior 
to  1842. 

12350.  And  the  number  is  fixed? — It  is,  sir.  They 
never  can  be  increased,  and  my  idea  is  to  deal  with 
the  fresh  waters  in  the  same  way.  As  regards  the 
weirs,  I think  the  method  of  putting  the  free  pass  in 
the  weir  at  present  is  wrong,  for  this  reason,  that  there 
is  no  pass  through  the  weir  at  all. 

12351.  Perhaps  that  is  a subject  that  you  might  leave 
without  going  into  particulars  exactly,  as  it  is  a matter 
that  pertains,  after  all,  to  the  duties  of  the  inspector? — 
It  is  not.  It  is  a statutory  provision.  The  inspectors 
have  no  powers  over  it.  I asked  the  question  whether 
stake  weirs  were  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  and 
I passed  from  it.  There  is  another  point  that  I should 
like  to  bring  out  as  regards  what  is,  I think,  the  very 
worst  offence  we  could  possibly  have  to  deal  with,  and 
that  is  the  poaching  and  spearing  of  salmon  on  the 
spawning  beds.  That  is  the  worst  offence,  I think,  we 
have  to  deal  with,  and  I think  that  in  all  those  cases 
the  penalty  should  be  imprisonment,  and,  if  the  magis- 
trates so  demand,  with  hard  labour.  They  should  have 
that  option. 

12352.  No  option  of  fines? — Option  to  the  Bench. 

12353.  But  without  option  of  fine? — With  or  without, 
if  they  liked  they  could,  perhaps,  fine,  or  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  if  they  so  decided.  I look  upon  the 
killing  of  the  fish  in  those  spawning  beds  as  a terrible 
offence,  and  the  most  destructive  thing  we  have  to  deal 
with.  It  is,  unfortunately,  in  the  winter  season,  when 
all  the  people  concerned  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
they  go  out  at  night  with  a sod  of  turf  on  the  end  of  a 
fork  to  all  those  little  rivers,  and  they  take  a tremen- 
dous lot  of  fish. 

12354.  Within  your  experience,  is  that  increasing? — 
No,  sir,  I don’t  think  so. 

12355.  It  is  the  same  as  always? — Always  the  same, 
and  always  wrill  be  till  there  is  an  efficient  and  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  it.  I don’t  know  that  I have 
anything  else  to  mention. 

12356.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  an  identical  close 
time  on  the  lower  and  upper  stretches  of  the  river  does 
not  serve  any  useful  purpose? — An  identical  close  time? 

12357.  Yes? — Undoubtedly  it  does  not. 

12358.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  that  could  be 
remedied,  for  the  lower  stretches,  for  instance,  to  have 
the  close  time  earlier  in  the  week? — You  mean  the 
weekly  close  time? 
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C hair  man — continued . 

12359.  Yes? — I do,  I think  that  ought  to  be  altered. 

12360.  How  should  that  be  altered? — My  idea  is  to 
have  Saturday  and  Sunday  on  the  lower  river,  and 
Sunday  and  Monday  on  the  Upper.  On  a long  river 
like  the  Shannon,  it  is  impossible  for  the  fish  to  travel 
from  Loop  Head  to  Castleconnell  in  two  days. 

12361.  You  don’t  think  that  you  should  have  a longer 
weekly  close  time  than  two  days? — Oh,  we  could  not. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  the  fishermen. 

12362.  Saturday  and  Sunday  on  the  lower  river? — 
Yes. 

12363.  And  Sunday  and  Monday  on  the  upper? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Gioynn 

12364.  Tq  what  stretch  would  you  limit  it? — The 
fresh  and  the  tideway. 

12365.  You  would  not  let  the  man  fish  on  Sunday? — 
He  can’t  fish  on  Sunday  above  or  below.  I am  talk- 
ing of  nets.  Of  course  you  could  have  it  at  Thomond 
Bridge  if  you  like,  at  some  place  where  you  would 
have  a physical  boundary,  not  an  imaginary  one,  such 
as  a bridge  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Chairman. 

12366.  You  think  that  would  be  an  improvement? — 
I do,  sir,  a great  improvement.^ 

12367.  Now,  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hosford 
as  to  the  length  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  Conservators  coming  here  to  Limerick  and  the 
expense  of  it.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject, or  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  generally 
and  the  election  of  the  Conservators — do  you  think  it 
is  satisfactory  that  the  licensed  fishermen  should  elect 
the  Conservators? — Well,  sir,  I don’t  know  what  other 
way  you  are  going  to  deal  with  it.  They  are  the 
people  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  it. 

12368.  We  are  here  more  or  less  to  excite  interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  new  riparian  proprietors? — I am 
aware  of  that. 

12369.  But  that  plan  does  not  give  them  representa- 
tion?— Except  a man  takes  out  a licence  and  then  he 
has  a vote. 

12370.  But  supposing  he  is  not  a fisherman,  he 
would  not  pay  for  a licence? — No,  but  if  he  lets  his 
fishing,  the  man  to  whom  he  lets  it  would  take  out  a 
licence  and  would  have  a vote. 

12371.  In  your  opinion,  does  that  work  satisfac- 
torily?— I think  it  works  satisfactorily  as  far  as  I can 
see.  If  the  Board  had  the  money  they  would  mind 
the  river,  but  they  have  not  the  money,  and  therefore 
they  can’t  mind  it. 

12372.  On  the  subject  of  preservation,  you  are 
rather  pessimistic? — I am,  sir,  very. 

12373.  And  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  increasing 
the  revenue  of  the  Board? — Of  course,  you  would  get 
an  increase  of  revenue  if  you  took  off  the  rebate. 


Chairman — continued. 

12374.  That  would  not  do  very  much? — It  would  do 
a great  deal. 

12375.  I am  afraid  your  remedy  is,  that  public 
money  should  be  expended? — I don’t  see  that  you  can 
increase  the  licences  on  the  fishermen  any  more  than 
they  are  giving,  and  I think  they  are  paying  as  much 
as  ever  they  can.  We  have  been  getting  along  now 
by  the  help  of  subscriptions,  and  the  Department  give 
us  £4  or  £5  (I  forget  which)  for  every  £1  we  subscribe. 

I may  tell  you  some  of  the  drift  net  fishermen  have 
given  subscriptions  to  that  fund. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12376.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that? — They  have, 
sir.  They  have  given  subscriptions  to  that  fund,  and 
in  that  way  have,  of  course,  helped  to  preserve  the 
fish.  But  of  course  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  thing  to 
have  what  I look  upon  as  a.  national  industry  kept 
alive  by  a petty  subscription.  It  is  an  unsatisfactory 
way. 

Chairman. 

12377.  You  see  no  way  for  protecting  the  spawning 
fish  in  the  upper  reaches,  which  are  not  fishable  waters 
at  all,  except  by  employing  men  to  protect? — None, 

12378.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
people  up  there  could  be  excited  to  stop  this  and  to 
preserve? — No,  sir,  and  I will  tell  you  why.  It  is,  un- 
fortunately, an  unpopular  thing  here  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  you  will  never  get  a neighbour  to  go  in  to 
prosecute  another  man  for  a breach  of  the  Fisheries 
Laws  or  any  other;  he  may  wish  to  have  the  offence 
punished,  and  he  may  have  an  interest  in  it,  yet  it  is 
so  unpopular  a thing,  and  he  would  get  so  much  abuse 
over  it  that  you  will  never  get  him  to  do  it.  I know 
of  a person  with  a fishery,  a man  who  got  a substantial 
rent  for  his  fishery,  but  the  people  round  him  used 
to  go  and  poach  on  it,  and  fish  it  in  spite  of  him,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  that  man  to  come 
into  court  and  simply  give  evidence  to  prosecute. 

12379.  Although  he  was  likely  to  lose  his  tenant? — 
And  he  lost  him. 

12380.  So  that  losing  his  tenant  was  cheaper  than 
to  prosecute  the  poacher? — Yes,  and  you  will  never 
get  the  people  up  the  country  to  do  that,  till  you  get 
a satisfactory  public  opinion.  Till  the  feeling  of  the 
people  changes  you  will  never  get  them  to  come  for- 
ward. 

12381.  We  hope  it  will? — It  may  change,  but  it  will 
take  a long  time. 

Chairman. 

12382.  Thank  you,  ■ Mr.  Blood-Smyth.  You  have 
given  us  very  valuable  evidence. 


Mr.  Harry  Leproy,  j.p.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12383.  You  are  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators? — Yes. 

12384.  What  part  of  the  river  are  you  interested 
in? — From  Killaloe;  but  whilst  your  memory  is  fresh 
on  the  subject  of  the  ten  per  cent,  rate  I should  like 
to  give  evidence  on  that. 

12385.  Quite  so? — I was  the  originator  of  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  our  Board  to  inquire  into  it,  and 
they  got  a printed  form  made  out  showing  the  valua- 
tion of  the  different  fisheries  specified  and  where  they 
were.  Well,  to  my  astonishment,  at  Killaloe,  where 
I live,  there  are  two  of  the  most  valuable  fisheries 
rented  for  at  least  £100  to  £150  a year,  not  rated  at 
all,  they  pay  no  Poor  Law  Valuation  and  they  don’t 
pay  us  the  ten  per  cent.,  and  when  that  was  pointed 
out  we  had  a committee  formed,  and  we  found  that 
this  thing  existed  to  a large  extent  over  the  whole 
Shannon.  We  then  applied  to  your  office  to  urge 
the  Valuation  Office  (which  we  found  a great  difficulty 
in  getting  done)  to  go  over  the  whole  thing,  because 
I think  it  was  Mr.  Green  who  said  there  was  CDly 
£1,200  or  £1,300  a year  valuation  on  all  the  Shannon 
fisheries  altogether.  Well,  if  they  were  properly 
Talued  we  wopld  have  a little  more  income. 


C hairman — continued . 

12386.  I suppose  £4,000  or  £5,000  a year? — I won’t 
go  as  far  as  that. 

12387.  Did  you  ever  try  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  District  Council  in  this  matter,  because  wherever 
you  would  get  £10  they  would  get  more? — They  would 
get  £90. 

12388.  They  would  not  get  £90  exactly? — They  get 
nothing  at  present,  and  we  will  only  get  ten  per  cent, 
of  what  they  get. 

12389.  They  should  certainly  get  4s.  or  5s.  to  every 
shilling  you  get? — Yes,  but  I thought  it  would  be  a 
little  more.  But  we  found  it  very  hard  to  get  them 
to  do  it.  I know  a place  at  Killaloe  where  two  of  the 
biggest  fisheries  are  left  out  altogether,  and  their 
rental  is  £250  a year.  They  are  not  on  the  list  at  all. 
Castleconnell  6eems  to  be  very  well  minded,  but  below 
it  there  are  large  tracks  never  valued.  Castleconnell 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  looked  after  as  to  valua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Green. 

12390.  If  the  valuation  of  that  district  could  be 
ascertained,  why  cannot  the  valuation  of  the  Killaloe 
fisheries  he  ascertained? — It  is  a mystery  to  us  9* 
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Mr.  Harry  Lefroy,  j.p. — continued . 


[Limerick. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

Killaloe.  We  cannot  see  how  these  big  fisheries  were 
ever  left  out.  It  seems  a mistake. 

12391.  Have  not  the  Board  the  power  to  demand  a 
valuation? — I have  been  hammering  at  that  for  two 
years,  and  at  last  we  have  a committee  formed  who 
are  trying  to  get  it  done,  and  pointing  out  in  the 
various  districts  the  different  fisheries  that  were  not 
valued  at  all.  And  I sent  a copy  of  that  to  your  Secre- 
tary, and  asked  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  Office  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  matter;  now  in  the  upper 
Shannon  there  are  several  fisheries  which  have  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  put  on. 

12392.  That  is  now  being  done? — Yes,  but  it  requires 
some  urging  to  get  it  done.  If  all  the  cold  water  that 
was  thrown  on  our  backs  had  taken  effect  it  would  not 
have  been  done;  but  I quite  agree  with  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Blood-Smyth  gave,  and  that  was  that  the 
licences  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  payment  of 
the  rate,  as  in  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  they  pay 
nothing  at  all. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 


12393.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  surplus? — No, 
nothing.  The  first  question  asked  is  about  the  net- 
ting.  From  Killaloe  up  to  the  top  of  the  Shannon 
my  work  brings  me  continually  on  the  river,  and  I 
am  only  talking  about  what  I know,  because  I know 
nothing  about  netting  down  here;  but  there  is  some 
netting  up  there  which  will  always  be  carried  on,  if 
the  river  is  not  made  valuable  enough  for  rod  fishing. 
No  farmer  will  waste  his  time  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Shannon  where  it  is  very  sluggish,  to  look 
for  salmon  with  the  rod  where  they  will  only  get  one 
in  a week  or  a fortnight,  whereas” with  the  net  they 
could  sweep  the  whole  river,  and  it  is  to  stop  that 
that  we  should  try.  We  have  only  six  bailiffs  at  the 
place  on  the  average  during  the  whole  year,  and  they 
cannot  be  everywhere,  and  combination  would  be  the 
only  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  promote  effective  preser- 
vation. These  men  don’t  care  a pin  about  the  sport 
of  it,  but  they  want  the  money  value,  and  they  will 
get  that  money  value  out  of  it  working  together;  and 
the  right  way  to  get  that  money  value  is  by  letting. 

12394.  Can  they  make  more  by  combination  to  let 
for  angling? — Well,  it  is  the  experience  of  every 
sportsman  that  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  fish  that  you 
are  fishing  for  that  counts,  but  it  is  the  sport. 

12395-  & is  a case  where  the  man  has  either  to  net 
or  to  let. — If  he  goes  to  do  it  by  rod  fishing  it  is  not 
worth  it  to  himself. 


12396.  But  do  you  think  that,  as  a matter  of  fact 
supposing  those  tenants  combined  they  would  get  more 
by  way  of  rent  for  their  combined  fishing  than  they 
would  by  netting?— Undoubtedly.  The  value  of  the 
fish  at  the  very  outside  would  be  half-a-crown,  but  it 
costs  most  men  a sovereign  a pound  to  catch  a fish, 
lhat  is  our  average  at  Killaloe  in  a great  many  cases. 
A great  many  men  spend  £40  in  fishing,  and  they  have 
not  gone  away  with  40  lbs.  of  fish.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  away  with  nothing.  In  the  same  way  with 
grouse  shooting,  everyone  knows  what  a pheasant 
costs,  and  the  same  thing  applies  right  through.  Now, 
?e  are  trying  to  protect  the  Upper  Shannon,  and  we 
have  got  about  1,200  miles  to  protect,  and  what  is 
spent  on  that,  from  Killaloe  Bridge  up,  according  to 
tiie  official  figures  furnished  to  me,  is  £170  odd  which 
works  out  that  we  spend  a shilling  on  every  mile  in 
the  year,  and  you  heard  Mr.  Vansittart’s'  evidence 
that  down  here  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  protec- 
tion needed  they  have  10s.  to  spend,  and  we  have  just 
got  Is.  I think  that  that  protection  could  be  supple- 
mented  in  a great  many  things,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  police  being  asked  to  look  after  it.  In  some 
cases  in  our  district  where  we  ask  District  Inspectors 
they  always  say  they  will  if  the  men  have  time,  and 
we  gave  inducement  to  those  men  to  do  that  in  former 
days  where  so  much  of  the  fine  was  given  to  the  police- 
man. Unfortunately  that  has  been  altered  now  which 
fSSfeV?*8  on  the  convictions. 

tut'-i  n,  you  ever  brme  the  undesirability  of 
that  under  the  notice  of  the  Constabulary  authorities? 
-I  think  our  clerk  did.  and  I know  one  case  in  which 
. member  of  the  Boerf  „f  Conservators  of  Athlone 
district  fought  ,t  out  to  the  end,  and  he  not  the  man 
us  nne,  but  query  whether  fighting  the  matter  out 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

told  against  the  individual  policeman  or  not  in  the 
end.  There  is  a scheme  which  I have  always  upheld 
where  we  have  not  got  money.  We  have  not  got  the 
money  to  protect  this  large  area  of  rivers,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  we  cannot  adopt  the  same  scheme  as 
in  Scotland  of  shutting  off  the  mouth  of  the  river 
altogether  during  the  close  season,  and  leaving  a man 
to  watch  and  to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  it.  It  is  far 
cheaper  to  do  that  than  to  have  a few  bailiffs  over 
500  miles  of  river. 

12398.  You  propose  to  shut  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river? — To  shut  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  during  the 
close  season. 

12399.  That  is  the  small  rivers? — Yes.  The  law  in 
Scotland  is  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  shut  off. 
The  water  can  come  down  and  the  weed  and  stones 
are  removed,  but  the  fish  cannot  go  up. 


12400.  I am  sorry  the  Inspector  of  Scotch  Fisheries 
is  not  here,  because  he  rather  demurs  to  the  proposal 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  run  of  the  fish  on  those 
rivers,  and  he  says  it  has  not  been  tested  at  all  and 
you  may  do  a great  deal  of  mischief  by  barring  cer- 
as'bIA,ccllHaiIQi ; You  .have  8ot  no  river  in  Scotland 
as  Dig  as  the  Shannon  for  spawning.  Now  I come  to 
a debateable  subject.  I am  not  going  to  look  at  it  from 
the  aspect  of  the  leniency  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but 
from  the  financial  point.  We  asked  our  clerk  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  what  the  fines  were  and  the  remission  of 
them,  andwhat  was  the  cost,  and  it  is  a loss  to  us  of 
nearly  £200  a year  on  the  average ; and  then  we  com- 
p ain  of  our  want  of  funds,  and  go  with  our  hat  in  our 
hands  begging  to  the  Department  to  give  us  money 
i!«nn  iat  W6  haJr  aure?dy  s,lcceeded  in  throwing 
away  £_00  a year,  and  I think  that  this  Committee  could 
not  do  a more  valuable  thing  than  to  ask  his  Excellency 
n future  to  go  into  the  matter  himself,  because  surely 
after  a decision  has  been  arrived  at  by.  two  or  three 
bodies,  why  should  one  over-ride  the  whole.  I don’t 
think  it  has  ever  been  explained  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 

! 0,0,  m4^dualIy  the  harm  that  he  ‘s  doing. 

1-401.  Well,  the  general  expression  of  opinion  we 
have . received  of  course,  relates  rather  to  the  general 
question  of  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the  fishing, 
and  the  means  and  the  position  of  the  Conservators, 
but  we  cannot  go  into  particulars,  and  we  certainly 
can  give  you  no  pledge  that  we  will  go  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant?— But,  personally,  I don’t  think  it  has  ever 
been  brought  directly  under  his  notice,  because,  as  the 
•f  t I 'i  g0lng  0,1  at  Present-  it  is  a perfect  farce,  and 
it  1 bad  my  way  our  Board  would  resign  till  that  matter 
is  amended. 


Mr.  Green. 

12402.  Every  week  there  is  a resolution  on  this  point 
in  the  newspapers?  Witness.— Does  he  get  it? 
-nr1,.?'  They  ar?  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant?— 
V\  ell,  that  makes  it  worse.  I was  forming  a more  favour- 
able opinion  of  him.  I did  not  think  that  he  knew  it, 
but  as  it  is,  it  is  a perfect  farce.  They  all  know  it, 
and  they  know  what  is  going  to  occur.  I also  agree 
with  the  suggestion  that  a half-crown  trout  fishing 
licence  should  be  put  on  every  single  rod.  Take  Lough 
Derg,  where  I live,  where  you  have  a tremendous 
number  or  fishermen  coming  over  from  England  every 
year  for  the  dapping,  and  we  get  nothing  from  them 
except  what  is  given  voluntarily.  We  get  nothing 
locally,  and  I don’t  think  the  poorest  boy  in  our  district 
would  object  to  such  a licence,  because  we  have  asked, 
and  they  say  they  would  agree  with  it,  that  every  trout 
fisher  should  pay  half  a crown. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12404.  You  could  have  a special  charge  for  May  fly 
fishing? — I would  be  very  glad  to  see  10s.  put  on  the 
May  fly  fishing,  but,  unfortunately,  it  must  be  an  equal 
licence  on  all. 

12405.  But  you  might  put  it  on  for  the  May-fly  sea- 
son?— I rvould  be  very  glad  to  see  it  done.  Last  year 
there  were  from  178  to  200  rods  fishing  on  Lough  Derg. 
We  preserve  this  fishing  as  muph  as  we  can,  but  these 
men  that  do  come  over,  some  of  them  give,  but  they 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

are  always  grumbling,  and  they  do  nothing  to  preserve 
the  fishing  themselves. 

12406.  The  main  Shannon  is  not  a good  trout  river? — 
Except  where  the  stream  is  a little  rapid.  You  have 
it  at  Killaloe  and  Castleconnell,  and  you  have  it  in 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

other  places,  where  it  is  fairly  rapid  in  some  parts  of 
the  year,  at  Banagher,  and  sometimes  at  Athlone. 

12407.  I take  it  that  the  fish  in  the  main  river  are 
not  the  same  as  in  the  lake? — There  are  two  kinds  of 
trout  on  Lough  Derg,  distinct  kinds  of  trout. 


Mr.  Edward  Theodore  Ingham,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12408.  You  are  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators,  and  you  have  an  interest  in  the  rod 
fishing  at  Castleconnel? — That  is  so,  sir. 

12409.  And  you  are  a generous  contributor  to  the 
funds  of  the  Conservators? — That  is  so,  sir. 

12410.  Now,  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us 
any  information  that  you  can  in  the  way  that  you 
think  best? — Thank  you,  sir;  I wish  to  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I have,  to  a certain  extent,  collaborated 
with  Mr.  Blood-Smyth,  and  that  I agree  entirely  with 
the  evidence  which  he  has  given,  except  on  one  or  two 
minor  points  at  the  end,  on  which  there  is  very  little 
difference.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  say  just 
sufficient  to  show  that  my  evidence  is  of  the  same 
nature,  and  I propose  to  give  it  very  shortly. 

12411.  Yes,  you  generally  agree  with  what  he  has 
said.  We  don’t  want  you  to  go  into  particulars  where 
you  have  told  us  that  generally  you  agree  with  him? — 
The  effect  of  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  tenants  will 
undoubtedly  cause  a large  increase  of  netting  in  the 
upper  waters,  which  will  be  fatal  to  them  in  the  course 
of  time  and  to  the  whole  river,  and  my  suggestion  for 
dealing  with  this  would  be  that  the  principle  of  the  Act 
of  1863  should  apply;  in  other  words,  that  there  should 
be  no  licence  or  authority  given  to  any  new  net  which 
was  not  working  at  that  time.  If  you  think  that  that  is 
too  drastic  a measure,  fix  a period  not  less  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

12412.  Then  you  agree  with  Mr.  Blood-Smyth  that 
there  should  be  an  inquiry,  and  that  no  man  should 
be  licensed  except  a man  who  obtained  a certificate 
after  that  inquiry? — That  is  so,  sir.’  With  regard  to 
the  ten  per  cent,  rate,  I consider  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  rebate  for  licences  issued,  in  all  cases.  The 
funds  of  the  Fishery  Board  are  hopelessly  deficient. 
There  is  no  duty  on  trout  rods  at  present.  I think 
that  there  ought  to  be  a duty  of  half-a-crown,  and  I 
believe  that  the  revenue  from  that  figure  would  per- 
haps be  greater  than  from  the  salmon  rods  at  the 
present  moment.  In  proceedings  under  the  Fishery 
Acts  the  appeals  should  go  to  the  County  Court  Judge, 
and  I was  going  to  suggest  that  that  should  be  the 
end  of  the  thing,  that  his  decision  should  be  final.  I 
think  you  have  heard  a great  deal  about  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  I believe  there  has  been  more  harm 
done  to  this  unfortunate  river  Shannon  by  the  remis- 
sion of  fines  than  anything  else. 

12413.  Then  you  think  that  the  appeal  should  be  to 
the.  County  Court  Judge  alone,  and  that  when  his 
decision  was  arrived  at  there  should  be  no  appeal 
whatever  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — Yes,  because  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  cannot  know  all  the  details  of  the 
case,  and  I have  seen  some  of  the  memorials  that  have 
gone  to  him,  and  they  are  absolutely  absurd  and 
ridiculous,  without  saying  that  they  are  lies. 

Mr.  Green. 

12414.  Then  you  would  give  to  the  County  Court 
Judge  the  power  to  go  below  the  present  minimum 
penalty? — Yes,  let  him  do  that  if  ho  likes.  I would 
leave  it  to  him  as  a knowledgeable  person,  I only  want 
some  finality.  At  present  the  law  is  a fearful  waste 
of  the  funds  of  the  Conservators. 

Chairman. 

12415.  Of  course,  you  know  you  ask  what  is  rather 
difficult,  inasmuch  as  any  person  who  is  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  and  this  would  be  imprisonment  in  de- 
fault of  a payment  of  a fine,  can  appeal  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant? — Very  well  then,  leave  out  this,  only  for 
goodness  sake  let  his  Excellency — I don|t  want  to  say 
too  much.  You  talk  about  the  prevention  of  poach- 
lng-  If  you  want  to  prevent  poaching  completely  you 


Chairman — continued . 

would  have  to  alter  all  your  laws,  or  at  least  alter  a 
good  many  of  them  and  modify  them.  I would  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  no  fishing  with  nets  within 
100  yards  of  any  mill  dam  or  weir  wall  either  above  or 
below  in  fresh  water.  I agree  with  what  Mr.  Blood- 
Smyth  said  about  illegal  engines,  if  any  were  found 
on  or  near  a river  they  should  be  liable  to  seizure 
whether  found  actually  fishing  or  not;  that  the  onus 
of  proving  the  right  to  use  nets  in  fresh  water  should 
lie  on  the  person  using  them  and  not  upon  the  Board 
of  Conservators.  Persons  having  in  their  possession 
salmon  and  trout  during  the  close  season  for  netting 
should  be  bound  to  show  that  they  were  legally  caught, 
and  I also  think  that  there  should  be  the  power  of 
search,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Blood-Smyth. 

12416.  That  is  so  in  England? — Yes,  it  ought  to  be 
so  here.  That  means  that  you  can  search  boxes  of  fish 
going  to  the  station.  The  right  of  search  by  bailiffs 
should  be  extended  to  the  man’s  person  as  well  as  to 
his  boat.  It  would  be  well  to  define  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  I would  prohibit  netting  in  fresh  water  abso- 
lutely in  any  river  less  than  50  yards’  wide.  There 
should  be  no  fishing  of  any  kind  (except  eel-fishing)  by 
night  in  fresh  water,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  save  at  sea. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12417.  Even  with  the  fly? — No,  netting. 

Chairman. 

12418.  You  mean  draft  netting? — Any  kind  of 
netting. 

12419.  Drift  nets  are  not  used  in  fresh  waters? — 
They  are  not  used  in  fresh  water.  Using  lights  in  killing 
fish  in  close  season  is  such  a serious  offence  that  I 
think  the  penalty  ought  to  be  imprisonment  without 
a fine. 

12420.  Mr.  Blood-Smyth  said  that  the  court  should 
have  the  option? — Well,  I will  modify  it  to  that  extent. 

12421.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  court  should  have 
the  alternative  power  to  impose  imprisonment  without 
fine? — Yes,  they  ought  to  have  power.  The  salmon 
Act  says  that  salmon  are  to  have  a free  pass  from  one 
end  of  a river  to  another.  They  have  got  it  to  a cer- 
tain extent  in  fresh  water,  but  they  have  not  got  it 
in  the  salt  water.  There  are  serious  fences  erected 
the  whole  way  down  in  the  salt  water,  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  salmon  to  travel  up.  These  fences  are 
the  leaders  of  the  stake  weirs.  The  remedy  for  that 
is,  that  the  leaders  of  these  stake  weirs  should  be  hung 
up  during  the  weekly  close  time. 

12422.  Mr.  Blood-Smyth  introduced  this  in  his 
evidence,  and  we  thought  that  it  was  hardly  a part 
cf  the  subject  of  our. inquiry  to  go  into  the  particular 
character  of  the  stake  weirs? — Well,  sir,  I am  sorry. 
I understood  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  that 
the  Shannon,  from  one  end  to  the  other,"  should  be 
made  the  best  possible  commercial  use  of. 

12423.  Well,  we  scarcely  go  as  far  as  that;  our  in- 
quiry is  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  interests 
of  the  new  riparian  proprietors.  Of  course,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  river  is  involved  in  that,  and  so  far 
as  it  is  we  can  inquire  into  other  matters.  The  reason 
that  we  don’t  go  into  the  character  of  the  stake  weir 
engines  at  this  inquiry  is  that  we  think  that  is 
beyond  us? — I don’t  object  to  the  character  of  the 
engines,  but  what  I want  to  have  done  is  what  I have 
seen  done  many  a time,  that  is,  that  these  leaders 
should  be  hung  up,  and  that  there  should  be  a free 
pass,  and  then  there  would  be  no  need  to  employ  a 
steamer  or  anything  else,  and  you  could  save  money, 
mints  of  money  in  preservation. 
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Mr.  Green. 

12424.  Of  course,  if  you  liad  a steamer  to  protect 
the  river  it  would  do  just  as  well? — We  should  spend 
£1,000  a year  in  doing  it,  when  they  (i.e.,  the  owners 
of  stake  weirs)  could  hang  up  all  the  nets  for  a few 
shillings.  I have  seen  it  done  scores  of  times  in  York- 
shire. In  reference  to  this  matter,  I have  a little  point 
that  I should  like  to  notice. 

Chairman. 

12425.  This  is  with  regard  to  stake  weirs? — I can’t 
deal  with  the  stake  weirs  if  you  lay  down  that  rule, 
and  I will  only  refer  to  what  relates  to  the  new  pro- 
prietors in  fresh  waters. 

12426.  But  in  reference  to  stake  weirs.  The  stake 
weirs  exist  owing  to  an  inquiry  made  years  ago  and 
under  which  they  were  certificated? — I remember  the 
Act  of  1863  quite  well. 

12427.  And  there  were  certain  regulations,  and  if 
there  is  anything  that  falls  short  in  that  way  it  is  a 
subject  for  inquiry,  I presume,  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries? — Yes. 

12428.  And  it  is  to  them  that  I think  it  should 
be  put,  not  to  us,  to  go  into  these  particulars? — 
Well,  it  has  been  put  to  me  before  by  the  Inspectors 
that  they  had  no  power  to  make  that  order,  and  that  they 
would  want  a new  Act  which  would  give  them  power. 
I suggest  to  have  the  whole  of  the  leaders  hung  up. 
It  could  be  done  in  two  hours. 

12429.  Mr.  Pegum  : The  suggestion  is  absolutely  im- 
possible. Supposing  it  were  blowing  a storm,  how 
could  you  expect  men  to  go  out  and  lift  up  your  leaders 
unless  at  the  risk  of  their  lives?  Witness  : I have 
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seen  it  done  many  hundreds  of  times.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  eel  nets  should  be  raised  above  water  an 
hour  before  sunrise  till  an  hour  after  sunset,  because 
during  the  daylight  the  fry  run  in  that  one  hour  in  the 
early  morning  and  early  evening,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  them.  They  arc  caught  in  the  eel  nets  in  the 
month  of  October — there  is  a second  run  of  fry  in  the 
month  of  October — and  I agree  with  Mr.  Ballingal’s 
evidence  that  there  is  enormous  destruction  of  young 
salmon  fry  during  that  time,  and  I would  suggest, 
following  the  35tli  and  36th  of  Victoria,  chapter  106, 
that  netting  should  be  limited  to  an  hour  before  sunrise 
and  an  hour  after  sunset.  I agree  that  there  should 
be  an  increase  on  draft  net  licences.  It  would  be  a 
fair  thing  to  do,  but  not  to  increase  it  very  largely. 
Eel  licences  should  certainly  bo  taken  out  in  the  dis- 
trict where  they  are  used,  and  be  not  transferable. 
Generally.  I think  the  constables  ought  to  help,  not 
to  look  on  and  smile.  At  the  present  moment  the  Irish 
constables  know  perfectly  well  all  the  poaching  that  is 
going  on,  from  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other,  and 
they  simply  look  on  and  smile. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12430.  Most  witnesses  have  spoken  of  the  very 
efficient  help  given  by  constables  so  far  as  they  were 
able? — They  may  have  done  so  in  some  places,  but 
the  general  thing  is  that  if  the  poachers  in  the  river 
knew  that  the  Constabulary  were  prepared  to  take 
notice  of  what  they  saw  it  would  stop  poaching  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  the  whole  Shannon. 


Mr.  Michael  Gleeson,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12431.  You  are  Crown  Solicitor? — Yes. 

12432.  And  you  have  acted  for  a large  number  of 
tenant  purchasers? — Yes. 

12433.  And  you  will  give  us  some  evidence  of  their 
views  as  to  preservation  and  as  to  how  they  will  be 
likely  to  treat  the  fisheries? — 'Yes. 

12434.  You  are  a member,  I understand  also,  of  the 
Lough  Derg  Fishery  Preservation  Society? — I am. 

12435.  Now,  will  you  just  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
suggestions  as  regards  those  tenants  who  have  pur- 
chased, and  tell  us  how  you  can  illustrate  the  position 
by  what  they  have  done? — Well,  I have  acted  for  a 
great  many  tenants  in  North  Tipperary  in  the  pur- 
chase of  their  holdings,  and  I have  acted  for  a few 
landlords.  In  the  earlier  purchases  antecedent  to  the 
Purchase  Act  of  1903,  when  they  were  purchasing,  no 
question  arose  as  to  sporting  or  fishing  rights.  They 
were  given  to  the  tenant  without  any  question.  There 
are  some  four  or  five  estates  that  I am  acquainted 
with,  adjoining  or  abutting  on  the  Nenagh  river  or 
North  Tipperary  river,  which  were  sold  to  tenants 
under  the  previous  Acts.  Those  tenants  up  to  the 
present  time  have  not  made  an  attempt  either  to  pre- 
serve the  fishing  or  to  exercise  their  rights  in  this 
river.  They  have  simply  left  them  as  if  they  never 
had  acquired  them. 

12436.  Were  they  of  any  value  before  they  did 
acquire  them  ? — That  was  what  I was  about  to  mention 
to  the  committee.  Previous  to  the  I.and  Purchase 
Acts  the  owners  of  the  river,  the  riparian  owners  in 
North  Tipperary,  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
fishings.  They  neither  preserved  them  nor  took  any 
interest  whatever,  nor  did  they  prevent  people  poach- 
ing or  fishing.  They  did  not  net  the  water,  and  they 
took  no  interest  whatever  in  it,  as  I have  mentioned, 
and  the  result  was  that  these  waters  were  fished  any 
way  and  anyhow  and  by  everybody. 

12437.  Were  those  salmon  rivers? — The  Nenagh  river 
used  to  be  a very  good  salmon  river  up  to  about 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  has  deteriorated  rapidly  since, 
and  become  practically  of  little  value  except  for  an  odd 
fish  in  April,  a spring  fish,  say  9 lbs.  to  16  lbs.,  and  a 
fairly  good  run  of  peal  when  the  water  suits  in  the 
month  of  June,  or  in  the  last  week  of  May  and  beginning 
of  June.  For  instance,  some  four  or  five  years  ago  I 
believe  about  150  peal  were  killed  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  month  of  June,  in  that  Nenagh  river 
afcne,  of  which  I got  about  fifteen  or  twenty  mysejf; 
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but  that  was  a very  exceptional  year,  and  the  fact  is 
that  the  salmon  fisheries  have  deteriorated  altogether  in 
that  river,  and  the  tenants  have  neglected,  and  continue 
to  neglect  them.  They  were  fished  continually.  The 
general  public  were  allowed,  to  fish  them  as  they 
pleased,  and  people  did  not  like  to  interfere.  Anglers 
go  along  the  banks,  and  they  had  an  idea  that  they 
had  a kind  of  right  to  go  along  there,  and  the  tenants 
did  not  interfere  with  them  in  any  shape  or  form,  and 
they  have  not  interfered  with  them  up  to  the  present, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  fishing  is  greatly  injured.  I 
practically  preserve  my  own  bit.  I have  about  two 
miles  of  fishing  myself  on  the  Nenagh  river,  and  these 
past  eleven  years  I have  preserved  this  myself,  and 
this  is  the  way  I preserve  it.  I allow  no  one  to  fish 
except  with  a written  or  printed  permission  to  fish 
from  myself,  in  which  I require  them  to  bind  them- 
selves not  to  fish  for  salmon  without  a licence,  or  after 
a certain  date  in  June,  and  not  to  kill  fish  of  a certain 
length,  and  the  result  of  my  doing  so  in  my  own  par- 
ticular piece  of  the  river  is  that  I have  actually 
altered  that  particular  portion,  and  we  get  fish  up  to 
1 lb.  and  3 lbs.  weight  very  often.  Professionally  I know 
that  two  large  estates  about  Lough  Derg  were  pur- 
chased under  the  Act  of  1903,  the  Stafford  O’Brien 
Estate,  of  which  Mr.  Sanders  is  the  agent,  and  the 
Otway  Toler  Estate.  The  Nenagh  river  and  its 
tributaries  were  practically  comprised  to  a great  ex- 
tent in  those  two  estates,  and  when  the  estates  were 
being  sold  the  agents  wished  to  preserve  the  sporting 
rights,  including  the  fishing  rights,  and  the  tenants 
were  anxious  to  acquire  them,  and  hung  fire  about 
purchasing  for  some  time  on  that  question  ; but  eventu- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  sales  through 
(it  was  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1903)  I advised  them  to  have  done  with  squabbling 
about  it  and  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  and  I 
got  them  to  purchase  and  leave  the  sporting  and  fish- 
ing rights  with  the  landlord.  Both  the  agents 
informed  me  that  they  were  anxious,  now  that  the 
property  was  passing  away,  to  have  these  fishing  rights 
specially  preserved,  and  both  of  them  promised  me 
later  on  that  they  would  give  me  a lease  in  trust  of 
these  fishing  rights  if  I could  form,  or  get  the  new 
tenants  to  form,  an  association  to  be  started  in  the 
locality,  and  I havo  that  promise  still.  We  did  form 
an  association,  or  rather  I didn’t  form  it,  but  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  and  it  was  intended  to  be  an 
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extensive  one,  and  to  include  all  local  anglers,  and  if 
possible  the  tenant  purchasers  as  well ; but  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  they  have  not  gone  altogether  on  the  lines 
that  I wished  them  to  go  on,  and  I was  not  prepared 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  lease,  but  I need  not 
go  into  the  details  of  that  subject. 

12438.  It  remains  as  it  was? — I have  the  promise 
from  those  two  owners  to  give  me  the  fishing  rights 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  in  the  locality,  if 
I or  other  people  get  an  association  formed  to  take 
over  those  rights,  and  they  form  an  association  pro- 
perly to  preserve  the  fishing,  I believe  it  will  be  done. 

12439.  Would  the  tenant  proprietors  be  benefited  at 
all  by  this? — I suggested  to  the  people  who  started 
the  association  that  they  should  approach  the  tenant 
purchasers,  and  if  possible  get  them  to  come  and  join 
and  have  the  benefit  of  the  association,  but  that  was 
not  done.  That  is  the  reason  I am  not  supporting 
the  association  at  present,  because  I believe  without 
the  tenants’  assistance  and  good-will  it  would  be  utterly 
futile  to  attempt  the  preservation  of  those  rivers,  be- 
cause if  they  helped  us  they  would  become  practically 
bailiffs  and  look  after  the  thing  and  protect  it. 

12440.  I presume  the  agents  of  the  landlords  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  this  river  in 
order  to  develop  it? — The  landlords  themselves  were 
unable  to  properly  preserve  these  fisheries,  and  it  is 
really  for  the  interest  of  the  locality,  and  to  give  the 
advantage  generally  to  the  locality,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  give  me  these  fishing  rights. 

12441.  You  have  not  succeeded  yet? — No,  sir,  but 
I am  on  the  way  to  do  so,  and  it  will  be  done.  As 
regards  the  other  tenant  purchasers  in  the  locality, 
they  have  got  the  fee-simple  of  their  holdings  without 
any  limitation  on  what  I call  the  small  tributaries  in 
the  locality,  and  I think  there  must  be  at  least  300 
miles  in  the  different  tributaries,  and  what  I call  first- 
class  spawning  grounds  in  North  Tipperary  included 
in  these  rivers,  the  finest  spawning  grounds  in 
Ireland,  nothing  but  pure,  clean  gravel  and  good  clean 
water,  with  plenty  of  fish  food,  and  so  on,  and 
that  would  hold  a very  large  stock  of  fry.  It  is 
the  greatest  pity  in  the  world  to  have  it  practically 
absolutely  neglected  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  really  no  preservation  on  the  river  in  the  upper 
waters  as  far  as  I know;  I mean  no  adequate  preser- 
vation. 

12442.  Those  rivers  are  not  fishable  waters? — Oh, 
yes,  for  trout,  and  an  odd  peal  in  the  month  of  June. 

12443.  Are  they  fished  on? — Yes,  they  are  fished,  and 
very  extensively.  And  what  is  more,  every  angler  up 
there  is  quite  prepared  to  pay  a licence  for  fish  preser- 
vation, to  pay  a sum  of  one  shilling  a piece. 

12444.  There  is  no  combination  amongst  the  ten- 
ants?— No,  the  tenants  want  what  they  call  something 
tangible,  something  that  they  could  put  their  hands 
on.  They  are  not  anglers,  and  they  take  no  interest 
in  the  fishing,  but  if  they  see  any  money-making  in  it, 
anything  to  acquire  in  the  way  of  profit,  they  will 
take  care  of  it.  My  idea  is  this,  that  the  younger  men 
at  home  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  value  in  it. 
The  sons  will  look  at  it  from  a different  point  of  view 
from  the  older  men,  and  they  will  take  it  up  as  they 
did  in  the  coursing  clubs.  And  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Nenagh  river  they  have  formed  coursing  clubs,  and 
the  new  tenant  farmers,  the  new  purchasers,  have 
joined  it,  and  they  have  the  sporting  rights  and  they 
allow  nobody  else  to  go  on  their  lauds  without  their 
permission.  My  idea  is  that  this  could  be  used  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  fishery  association  if  people  with  a know- 
ledge of  fishing  interested  them  in  it  and  got  them  to 
work  together. 

12445.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wish  to 
mention? — I heard  to-day  a great  many  matters  men- 
tioned on  the  general  subject  of  the  preservation  of 
the  fisheries  in  this  district,  and  I would  like  to  make 
some  comment  on  that.  To  begin  with,  I believe 
that  the  constitution  of  our  Board  of  Conservators  at 
present  is  an  absolute  farce,  that  they  are  really  doing 
nothing.  They  are  making  no  attempt  at  preserva- 
tion, and  where  the  money  is  spent  I don’t  know. 
There  is  no  value  given  for  it  apparently,  except  the 
preservation  of  the  lower  Shannon,  and  I have  heard 
to-day  that  even  the  lower  Shannon  is  not  preserved. 
I have  heard  the  Inspector  say  so,  and  I have  heard 
Mr.  Hosford  say  so,  and  I don’t  know  where  the  money 
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is  spent.  They  ask  you  to-day  to  get  from  the  Govern- 
ment, from  public  funds,  a considerable  addition  to 
their  moneys.  Well,  if  they  arc  not  going  to  preserve 
in  a better  way  than  they  are  preserving  at  present 
I don’t  see  why  they  are  entitled  to  get  any  such 
money.  The  way  it  is  at  present  is  this.  They  employ 
for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  men  who  arc 
taken  from  the  labouring  class,  or  the  fisherman  class, 
and  who  belong  to  the  general  public  and  who  will 
have  to  go  back  to  the  general  public  when  the  time 
is  over.  These  men  will  take  no  interest  in  putting 
the  law  in  force  if  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  same 
men  again  that  they  have  been  working  with.  The 
only  way  is  to  establish  in  Ireland  a river  police  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  Constabulary,  who  would  be 
permanently  employed  and  have  a fixed  salary  and 
have  a pension  and  be  men  that  could  be  prepared  and 
taught  how  to  preserve  the  fish.  I know  men  acting 
as  bailiffs  who  don’t  know  a minnow  from  a salmon 
fry,  and  it  is  a complete  waste  of  money,  and  I say 
preservation  as  at  present  carried  on  in  Ireland  is 
utterly  useless  from  the  way  it  is  worked  at  the  present 
time,  and  if  it  is  not  worked  in  the  way  I suggest,  no 
matter  what  money  they  get,  they  can’t  properly  pre- 
serve the  river. 

12446.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Conservators? — I have  not 
come  prepared  to  go  into  that  matter,  but  I would  be 
quite  prepared  to  put  my  ideas  in  writing  on  the  whole 
subject  after  a little  time,  because  I think  the  thing 
is  a most  valuable  property  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
a property  that  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  every- 
body. The  general  public  don’t  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  at  all,  and  another  thing  is 
that  the  Conservators,  as  far  as  I know,  have  not 
studied  the  fisheries  from  the  natural  history  point 
of  view.  A great  many  of  them  don’t  know  a single 
thing  about  the  history  of  salmon,  or  the  proper  pro- 
pagation of  fish,  or  information  of  that  description. 
Their  only  trouble  is  about  what  they  knock  out  of  it. 
Now,  the  great  spawning  beds  are  getting  choked  with 
weeds  and  flaggers,  and  so  on.  Rivers  that  used  to 
breed  any  amount  of  fish  are  getting  choked  up  and 
absolutely  useless.  Have  theje  Conservators  ever  gone 
up  to  look  at  one  of  them? 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12447.  That  is  all  done  by  nature? — Yes,  but  if  the 
business  was  properly  worked,  these  rivers  would  be 
put  in  order,  and  the  spawning  beds  would  be  regularly 
cleaned  from  time  to  time,  and  the  fish  would  get 
proper  access  to  them.  Nobody  ever  looks  after  that, 
nobody  ever  bothers  his  head  about  it  in  any  shape 
or  form,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  people 
spending  money  to  look  after  the  lower  Shannon  if 
you  neglect  to  look  after  these  spawning  grounds  where 
the  fish  are  propagated,  and  to  have  them  properly 
preserved;  but  that  is  not  done.  I saw  3,000  salmon 
fry  at  a mill  weir  last  summer  outside  Nenagh,  and 
the  little  boys  fishing  away  and  taking  them  by  rods 
with  worm  and  fly.  I had  to  give  up  my  own  business 
and  to  stay  there  several  days  to  hunt  those  boys  away. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  spending  money  on  the  lower 
Shannon,  if  3,000  fry  like  that  are  let  go  derelict.  You 
can’t  have  fish  if  you  haven't  fry.  You  can't  have  a 
salmon  left  at  all  if  the  fry  are  not  let  go  to  the  sea. 

12448.  Are  there  any  hatcheries? — No,  sir,  there  are 
no  hatcheries.  As  regards  the  money  that  they  want, 
I would  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  public  ought  to 
subscribe  something,  because  the  fisheries  are  a great 
advantage  to  the  public  generally.  I think  the  owners 
of  the  fisheries  and  the  fishermen,  who  are  benefiting 
commercially  by  the  fisheries,  ought  to  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  for  the  first  time,  and  what  I have 
heard  to-day  utterly  surprised  me,  that  the  valuation 
of  the  Shannon  fisheries  amounts  to  such  a ridiculous 
sum  as  was  mentioned. 

12449.  £1,300? — It  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  As  far 
as  I am  concerned,  with  the  little  bit  of  fishing  I have 
in  the  Nenagh  river,  one  year  I get  some,  and  some 
years  I can  get  none,  and  I am  quite  prepared,  if 
there  is  any  decent  preservation,  to  have  it  assessed  at 
£5  or  £10  a year,  or  more,  and  pay  duty  on  it;  but 
there  is  no  attempt  at  valuation  or  assessment  of  any 
description. 
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Chairman. 

12450.  Now,  we  don’t  want  you  to  spend  a great  deal 
of  time  on  the  paper,  but  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  any  suggestions  that  you  might  care  to  make,  or 
you  could  forward  them  to  our  Secretary? — Certainly, 
I will,  with  pleasure.  There  were  other  matters  men- 
tioned to-day  that  I did  not  agree  with,  but  I agree 
with  what  Mr.  Blood-Smyth  said  as  regards  suggestions 
for  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  laws,  in  a great 
many  points.  I agree  wholly  with  him  on  that.  A 
great  many  things  require  amendment  and  revision 
that  have  not  been  looked  after  at  all. 

Mr.  Green. 

12451.  But,  then,  you  don’t  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a valuation  on  a man's 
fishery? — No.  My  idea  is  this.  I don't  want  to  have 
the  inquisitorial  business  of  the  Income  Tax  introduced 
into  the  fisheries,  but  I say  any  owner  of  a fishery 
should  be  able  to  give  a return  of  what  he  makes  out 
of  the  fishery,  and  let  it  be  assessed  accordingly,  and 
any  man  that  claims  to  be  a riparian  owner  should 
pay  something  towards  the  preservation,  and  I am  pre- 
pared to  take  my  part,  and  I don’t  see  any  difficulty 
in  that  either,  and  others  are  also  prepared. 

12452.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  give 
some  of  those  riparian  owners  a voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  river,  even  if  they  did  not  take  out  a 
fishing  licence? — Certainly,  sir;  what  I say  is  this, 
that  if  a fishery  is  worth  anything,  even  a trout  fishery, 
that  trout  fishery  should  be  assessed  and  rated  as  well 
as  everything  else,  and  all  classes  should  be  repre- 
sented on  this  Board. 

12453.  It  might  be  difficult  to  manage  if  every 
riparian  owner  whose  fishery  was  worth  anything  or 
not  was  to  get  a vote,  but  if  all  those  who  paid  any- 
thing to  the  rates  were  given  a vote,  that  would  limit 
it  to  a certain  extent? — It  would.  I think  everybody 
should  have  a vote,  but  it  would  be  fair  to  limit  it  to 
the  men  who  paid  licence. 

12454.  Any  man  whose  fishery  was  valued  for  taxa- 
tion purposes? — Yes,  he  should  have  a vote,  but  at 
the  present  time,  as  the  Board  is  constituted,  it  is 
utterly  useless  for  any  purpose.  The  upper  water  men 
don't  attend,  they  can’t  spare  the  time  to  attend;  but 
they  won’t  attend,  as  they  have  no  interest  in  it. 
They  have  their  own  commercial  interest  to  serve, 
and  they  don't  care  a hap'orth  about  the  salmon  fish- 
ing of  the  upper  waters. 

12455.  Would  you  agree  with  the  principle  of  the 
formation  of  separate  sub-committees? — Yes,  I believe 
there  is  one  that  manages  the  Feale.  I believe  in 
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every  district  they  should  be  appointed  and  practically 
given  jurisdiction  over  the  district.  We  have  on 
Lough  Derg  an  association,  if  we  were  officially  recog- 
nised, but  we  have  no  authority  under  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  I think  there  should  be  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  as  would  allow  of  district  committees 
being  formed  which  would  be  recognised,  and  have 
power  and  have  the  real  local  management  of  their 
district.  I think  there  should  be  a proper  inspector 
quite  outside  of  the  Boards  of  Conservators  who  would 
examine  the  districts  from  time  to  time,  who  would 
visit  them  and  see  that  the  thing  was  being  carried  on 
properly  and  the  preservation  properly  kept  up.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing  at  present.  The  Fishery  autho- 
rities in  Dublin,  as  far  as  I can  see,  have  no  power 
over  the  local  authority  whatever,  and  they  should  have 
a great  deal  more  authority  than  they  possess.  Before 
the  Act  of  1903  was  passed  I was  asked  by  an  official 
to  draft  an  administrative  clause  dealing  with  the 
working  of  these  sporting  rights  and  fishing  rights  and 
many  other  matters,  and  I did,  but  it  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  because  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  cumber  it  too  much ; as  it  was  never  thought 
at  that  time  that  so  many  holdings  would  be  purchased 
with  fishing  rights.  Now  I think  it  is  right  that  a Bill 
should  be  immediately  introduced  dealing  with  sporting 
rights  and  turbary  rights  and  fishing  rights  in  connec- 
tion with  all  these  purchased  holdings,  and  that  the 
thing  should  not  be  left  unsettled,  but  there  is  nobody 
to  look  after  that. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12456.  What  do  you  think  the  tenants  would  say  if 
the  State  proposed  to  resume  to  itself  the  rights  which 
have  been  granted  to  the  tenants? — What  I say  is  this. 
You,  for  their  benefit,  have  made  a property  which  is 
a valuable  interest  of  the  country,  and  when  that  pro- 
perty is  left  derelict  and  not  used,  I say  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  it  up  from  them.  I do  not  think 
so  very  valuable  an  asset  of  the  country  has  a right  to 
be  left  undeveloped  or  unused.  That  is  my  opinion 
of  it.  It  is  unfair  to  the  whole  country'.  This  is  a 
property  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  the  country  if  it  was  properly  preserved,  and  why 
should  it  be  left  to  poachers. 

Chairman. 

12457.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation you  have  given  us,  and  we  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  put  down  at  your  leisure  any  observations 
that  you  think  would  assist  the  Committee? — Yes. 


Mr.  Henry  V.  Ma.oNam.ara,  d.l.,  j.p.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12458.  You  are  an  cx-officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators? — Yes.  What  I propose  to  do  is  to 
take  these  five  points  that  I have  received  from  your 
Secretary  in  the  form  of  questions.  The  first  is : 

What  effects  the  transfer  of  riparian  lands  to  tenant 
purchasers  under  the  Land  Acts  has  had  on  the 
fisheries?” 

12459.  You  live  at  Ennistymon? — I live  at  Ennis- 
tymon.  I have  a fishery  there. 

12460.  On  the  river  Cullen? — The  Cullen,  or  the 
Ina,  as  we  call  it.  I propose  to  deal  with  these  five 
points.  I don’t  know  of  any  case  in  my  neighbour- 
hood where  there  are  any  tenant  purchasers,  but  I 
certainly  would  recommend  that  the  State  or  the 
Fishery  authority  should  acquire  the  fishing  rights  in 
such  cases.  I think  it  could  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  Fishery  Board.  I certainly  think  its  autho- 
rity should  be  above  and  superior  to  that  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators,  which  I call  the  local  Board.  Then 
you  ask  : " What  arrangements  can  be  suggested  with 
a view  to  giving  tenant  purchasers  an  interest  in  pre- 
serving and  developing  the  ’fishery?”  I think  the 
State  should  give  the  tenant  purchaser  a concession 
for  acquiring  the  right  to  preserve  the  fisheries  adjoin- 
ing their  holdings.  Suppose  a tenant  purchaser  has 
thirty  acres  of  land  with  a quarter  of  a mile  of  water  or 


Chairman — continued. 

more,  with  a value  of  4150  a year,  you  could  give  him 
£2  10s.  provided  he  would  assist  you  (I  am  talking  of 
tlie  State  or  the  Head  Board  in  Dublin)  in  preserving 
the  fishing.  Speaking  from  my  experience,  I don’t 
think  you  will  ever  get  the  tenant  purchasers  themselves 
to  undertake  the  preservation  of  the  fisheries.  The  tenant 
purchaser  would  be  afraid  of  becoming  unpopular  in  the 
district,  and  of  being  accused  of  being  an  informer  or 
something  of  that  sort.  People  in  Clare  arc  very  much 
afraid  of  that  and  don’t  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  law  consequently.  Now,  as  to  No.  4,  “ What  part 
the  Board  of  Conservators  could  take  in  this  preserva- 
tion and  development,  and  how  far  their  resources  are 
adequate  for  the  purpose?”  I don’t  think  their 
resources  are  sufficiently  adequate,  and  I rather  agree 
with  the  last  witness  when  he  said  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  Board  of  Conservators  was  a very 
efficient  body.  I must  say,  though  I am  a Conservator 
myself,  that  my  experience  of  the  Board  of  Conservators 
is  that  it  is  a continual  scene  of  strife  and  rivalry 
between  the  upper  waters  and.  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Shannon.  I don’t  think  the  monetary  resources  of  the 
Board  arc  adequate,  and  I don’t  see  how  the  Board  of 
Conservators  could  spend  money  in  preserving  these 
different  stretches  of  the  river  that  the  tenant  pur- 
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chasers  have.  Take  my  case  now.  Just  near  my 
place  at  Ennistymon  there  are  two  rivers  near  the 
town  of  Lahinch,  not  far  from  the  Golf  Links  there. 
My  river  has  about  half  a mile  of  spawning  beds,  the 
Cullen,  and  I have  a certain  amount  of  private  pre- 
servation of  that  half  mile  of  spawning  beds.  I pay 
£3  for  a draft  net  licence,  and  I fish  it  every  year  and 
I naturally  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  owner  of  the 
other  takes  out  a licence  and  fishes  the  river,  and  there 
are  ten  miles  of  excellent  spawning  beds  there,  and  I 
find  I always  capture  more  fish  than  he  does,  so  that 
what  you  want  is  that  the  preservation  of  the  spawning 
beds  should  be  attended  to.  There  was  a remark 
which  one  of  your  members  made  a little  while  ago 
about  interference  with  Nature.  I have  a place  on  my 
water  where  the  fish  spawn,  and  one  year,  in  order  to 
prevent  flooding,  I took  a lot  of  stones  out  of  that 
river,  and  I certainly'  think  I injured  my  spawning 
beds  by  taking  out  the  stones.  And  then  there  is  an- 
other instance  of  it  that  I might  mention  in  support  of 
that.  A cascade  comes  down  just  in  front  of  my  house; 
there  is  an  owner  there  who  takes  a great  interest  in 
the  river,  and  one  of  his  tenants  deepened  the  bed  of 
the  river,  some  distance  above  the  Feale,  and  what  has 
been  the  result  of  that?  The  flood  arises  much  more 
rapidly  and  it  falls  off  much  more  rapidly,  and  I think 
it  is  according  to  common  sense  that  that  is  not  good 
for  the  spawning  beds.  You  may  get  some  benefits, 
but  the  fishing  will  be  seriously  injured.  I mention 
that  on  account  of  the  reference  to  interference  with 
Nature.  That  is  my  opinion  and  my  view.  As  regards 
poaching,  I certainly  think  that  if  you  want  to  preserve 
the  fish  you  must  punish  the  poacher;  there  is  no 
doubt,  I think,  that  that  is  an  axiom  that  everybody 
will  agree  with.  And  I think  poaching  cases  should 
be  heard  by  a Resident  Magistrate  sitting  alone,  and 
I think  that  when  fines  are  inflicted  they  should  not 
be  reduced  in  the  way  that  they  have  been  reduced  by 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  I suppose  on  the 
advice  of  his  advisers.  I think  in  cases  where  there 
was  a fine  of  only  £5  the  appeal  might  lie  to  the 
Judge  of  Assize.  I think  the  police  should  assist  in 
preserving  the  rivers.  I think  it  should  be  part  of 
their  duty  that  if  they  saw  any  illegal  act  being  done 
they  should  prevent  it,  but  I think  they  should  get 
some  remuneration  for  it.  I also  think  that  when  a 
policeman  is  engaged  in  a prosecution  he  should  get 
some  reward  whether  that  prosecution  is  successful  or 
not.  That  is  what  I have  done  in  my  own  cases  in 
preserving  my  game.  If  there  is  a capture  of  a poacher 
I give  one  of  my  men  10s.  If  there  is  a prosecution 
I give  him  £1  whether  the  prosecution  is  successful  or 
not.  I think  that  is  a very  fair  way.  I investigate 
the  case,  and  I do  not  order  a prosecution  unless  I 
think  that  it  is  a bona-fide  case  and  that  there  is  a 
probability  of  a conviction. 


Mr.  Green. 

12461.  Have  you  got  any  bailiffs  on  your  river? — 
Yes,  there  is  a bailiff,  but  he  is  practically  useless. 
The  bailiff  is  only  paid  £5  a year,  and  for  £5  a year 
you  won’t  get  a good  man.  He  will  take  the  £5  a 
year,  but  he  won’t  make  himself  unpopular  with  his 
neighbours  and  try  to  stop  poaching  and  illegality  for 
£5  a year.  And  the  Board  are  only  getting  a surplus 
of  £1  a year  rate  from  the  fishery.  My  fishery  is 
valued  at  £10  a year.  I have  no  objection  to  that. 
It  is  valued  at  £10  a year  for  Poor  Law  purposes.  I 
pay  Poor  Law  and  Income  Tax  on  it. 

Chairman. 

12462.  You  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing the  valuation? — Oh,  no;  I think  none  at  all.  I 
don’t  see  why  people  should  not  give  a return  of  what 
they  get  out  of  their  fishery  for  three  or  four  years. 
The  difficulty  is  in  these  things,  especially  nowadays, 
when  we  are  so  frightfully  taxed,  that  vs 3 all  try  to 
make  ourselves  out  as  poor  as  ever  we  can.  That  is 
only  natural.  I think  a great  many  people  if  they 
were  asked  would  give  some  return,  and  by  degrees  you 
would  get  these  returns  made  regularly. 

12463.  And  when  that  return  becomes  public,  as  it 
does  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rates  by  the  other 
authorities  as  well  as  by  the  Conservators,  a man  is 
rather  checked  if  it  is  well  known  all  round  that  his 
valuation  is  £100  and  that  he  is  only  paying  rates  upon 
£10? — And  if  he  is  over-rated  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  reduced. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12464.  Is  there  good  trout  fishing  in  your  river? — 
Yes. 

12465.  And  white  trout  go  up? — Oh,  white  trout 
come  up. 

12466.  You  have  got  trout  lakes  higher  up  inland? — 
Yes. 

12467.  Very  good  trout  lakes? — Yes. 

12468.  Is  there  anything  done  to  preserve  them? — 
No,  as  far  as  I am  aware. 

12469’.  It  is  a valuable  fishing? — Very  valuable  near 
Lahinch,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  preservation. 

12470.  Now,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  have  some  preservation? — Certainly,  it  would  be. 

12471.  Would  you  put  a small  trout  licence  on? — 
Oh,  I certainly  would.  I certainly  think  a man  should 
pay  for  everything  like  that.  What  arc  fishing  and 
shooting?  What  arc  they  but  sport  and  luxuries,  and 
I think  a man  should  pay  reasonably  for  them. 

12472.  And  many  people  would  come  to  fish  there 
if  the  < fish  were  preserved? — They  would  be  very 
anxious  to  fish  on  them  if  they  were  preserved,  and 
they  could  be  greatly  improved  by  improving  the  breed 
of  trout. 


Alderman  Michael  Joyce,  m.p.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12473.  You  are  Parliamentary  representative  of 
Limerick? — Of  the  city. 

12474.  Now,  I suppose  you  have  heard  what  has 
been  going  on? — Yes,  I have  been  an  attentive  listener 
all  day,  Mr.  Chairman. 

11475.  We  don't  want  what  has  been  demonstrated 
pretty  fully  mentioned  over  again,  but  we  should  be 
very  glad  of  your  assistance  and  of  any  suggestions 
and  recommendations  you  have  to  make? — Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I find  that  a great  many  wit- 
nesses to-day  travelled  very  far  outside  the  questions 
that  were  on  the  circular  submitted,  and  I desire 
to  touch  on  some  of  the  points  that  were  raised 
by  some  of*  those  witnesses,  and  notably  those  raised 
by  Mr. " Hosford ; in  this  way  I would  first  desire 
to  touch  on  the  present  Board  of  Conservators.  Now, 
sir,  I believe  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  I am  not 
friendly  to  the  Boards  of  Conservators,  and  my  reason 
for  not  being  friendly  to  them  is  this,  that  I don’t 
think  they  are  properly  constituted,  and  if  the  Boards 
of  Conservators  were  to  my  mind  properly  constituted, 
and  that  every  person  who  has  a right  to  get  repre- 
sentation had  a ehance  of  being  represented  on  those 


Chairman — continued. 

Boards,  my  attitude  instead  of  being  unfriendly 
towards  them  would  be  quite  friendly  to  them ; 1 
think  every  man  coming  here  should  voice  his  opinion 
for  your  information.  I always  regard  the  Board  of 
Conservators  as  a close  preserve  for  a certain  class  of 
people,  and  I have  time  and  again  told  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Board  when  I appeared  before  them  that 
whenever  they  gave  the  poor  fishermen,  whom  I am 
more  interested  in  than  in  anybody  else,  fair  play  and 
fair  representation  on  that  Board,  from  that  day  out 
I would  become  their  friend  and  I would  do  anything 
I could  to  serve  them.  Well,  that  has  not  come  about 
yet.  Now,  in  connection  with  that,  we  all  know  that 
Boards  of  Conservators  are  hampered  for  the  want  of 
funds,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I have  not  been  very 
sorry  that  they  have  been  hampered. 

12476.  You  would  propose,  considering  the  matter 
from  the  fisherman's  point  . of  view,  that  every  licensed 
fisherman  should  have  representation? — Quite  so,  sir; 
and  I know  how  these  things  have  been  manipulated 
in  the  past.  I think  the  area  of  election  might  be 
widened,  but  I don't  for  a moment  want  to  let  any- 
body imagine  that  I don't  want  to  see  every  interest 
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represented,  or  that  I wish  that  the  men  who  are  now 
represented  on  the  Board  should  not  be  fully  repre- 
sented, but  I think  that  when  elected  public  bodies 
expect  people  to  contribute,  and  they  ought  to  con- 
tribute if  they  have  representation  on  these  Boards  of 
Conservators,  those  elected  public  bodies  should  be 
representative,  and  that  would  be  an  incentive  to 
people  to  help  in  the  preservation  of  the  fish.  Now, 
sir,  that  is  all  I want  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Boards 
of  Conservators.  And  then  I was  very  sorry  to  hear 
Mr.  Hosford  say  one  thing  about  the  magistrates.  Well, 
I am  not  a magistrate,  but  I think  the  unpaid  magis- 
trates perform  very  onerous  duties,  and  I,  for  one, 
would  never  like  to  see  prosecutions  for  poaching  either 
for  fish  or  anything  else  tried  by  a removable  magis- 
trate in  Star  Chamber  fashion.  If  men  are  trusted  to 
perform  their  public  duties  as  magistrates,  why  should 
they  not  perform  their  duties  properly  and  efficiently 
in  a case  of  poaching  as  in  any  other  case?  I felt 
rather  strongly  when  I heard  what  I thought  was  an 
unfair  comment  on  the  magistrates. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12477.  What  do  you  menu ? — If  you  let  mo 

finish,  Doctor.  And  then  with  regard  to  memorials, 
why  should  not  any  prisoner  send  forward  a memorial 
to  high  quarters  if  he  desires  to  do  so?  I don’t  want 
to  go  further  than  that — if  he  desires  to  do  so,  and  if 
he  can  get  the  official  people  to  help  him  it  is  natural 
that  a man  should  try  and  get  out  of  a difficulty,  and 
I don’t  see  why  he  should  not  do  so,  or  be  barred  out 
from  doing  so. 

12478.  You  spoke  about  a removable? — Yes. 

12479.  What  do  you  mean  by  a removable  magis- 
trate?— A stipendiary  magistrate. 

12480.  Removable  in  what  sense? — He  is  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  Government. 

12481.  From  his  office? — From  his  office. 

12482.  Was  there  ever  such  a thing  done? — Witness. 
— Wasn’t  there? 

12483.  I only  ask  for  information.  I never  knew 
one  removed? — Well,  you  hear  my  objection  .to  it. 

Chairman. 

12484.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Joyce? — Now,  sir,  a point 
was  touched  that  interested  me  very  much  with  regard 
to  drift  net  fishing  at  sea,  and  I heard,  of  course,  all 
that  was  supposed  to  occur  off  the  coast  of  Donegal, 
and  how  the  run  of  salmon  round  the  coast  of  the 
County  Mayo  was  interfered  with  and  all  that,  but  I 
wonder  was  any  evidence  submitted  to  you  at  any 
time  that  extensive  poaching  of  this  kind  is  carried  on 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon? 

12485.  No;  I was  not  present  at  a sitting  when  there 
was  any  evidence  given  to  that  effect.  Do  you  mean 
poaching  by  drift  net  fishing? — Yes,  by  the  French 
mackerel  fishing  boats.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  ove.r  and  over  again  by  men  living  down  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  both  in  Kerry  and  in  Clare. 

12486.  Within  what  limit? — Inside  a line  from  Kerry 
Head  to  Loop  Head,  that  the  French  boats  come  in  at 
night  time,  and  those  boats  have  a train  of  nets  two 
or  three  miles  long.  They  set  their  nets  there,  and 
of  course  drift  with  the  tide.  Now,  I made  inquiries 
some  years  ago  into  that,  and  I often  spoke  to  some 
coastguards  who  were  stationed  out  on  the  Kerry 
shore  and  in  Clare  at  that  time,  and  they  told  me 
such  was  the  fact.  That  is  years  ago,  and  it  still  goes 
on,  I am  informed,  and  if  that  is  going  on  to  the 
extent  that  those  people  have  told  me  that  it  is,  that 
would  mean  an  enormous  destruction  of  fish,  of  peal 
especially,  to  my  mind,  because  the  peal  in  very  many 
cases  is  not  very  much  larger  than  a large  mackerel, 
and  he  would  mesh  readily  in  those  nets. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12487.  That  would  only  be  counteracted  by  having 
a steamer  there?— You  would  want  to  have  a special 
watch  there  to  drive  them  off,  and  if  they  were  driven 
off,  I think,  for  one  season,  it  would  perhaps  be  suffi- 
cient,  if  the  law  were  enforced  against  them.  T think 
that  wherever  they  would  be  from,  and  whatever 
oountrymen  they  were,  if  they  were  caught  the  law 
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should  be  enforced  strictly  against  them,  and  that  their 
trains  of  nets  should  be  forfeited,  for  in  many  cases 
I am  informed  that  where  a fine  is  levied  on  some  of 
the  steam  trawlers  when  they  are  captured,  they  get 
back  their  nets  and  gear  again.  I have  been  informed 
that  such  is  the  fact.  Now,  I thought  that  was  im- 
portant enough  to  bring  under  your  notice  here.  Now, 
I agree  with  a very  great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Blood- 
Smyth  said  hero  to-day,  but  on  all  the  points  raised 
by  him  I do  not  agree.  I do  not  agree  with  regard 
to  the  definition  of  the  mouths  of  rivers.  But  I do 
hold  very  strongly  that  something  should  be  done  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  in  the  small  tributaries 
of  the  upper  Shannon.  I have  made  inquiries  into 
that,  and  I have  been  informed  by  fishermen  who 
have  been  there,  and  know  the  place  well,  that  the 
class  that  are  destroyed  in  most  cases  are  unfit  for 
food,  simply  full  of  ova  and  not  fit  for  human 
food,  and  that  they  arc  taken  with  pitchforks  every 
night  out  of  these  rivers,  and  that  there  is  more 
destruction  done  there  than  by  all  the  poor  fishermen 
on  the  lower  Shannon. 

12488.  Why  are  they  pitchforked? — I have  not  seen 
auy  of  those  who  did  that  to  ask  them  the  question, 
but  mv  impression  is  that  they  arc  taken  because  they 
are  fish,  as  you  will  see  youngsters  stone  wild  birds 
that  arc  of  no  value  to  them,  and  when  they  are  found 
to  be  unfit  for  human  food  I have  heard  it  stated  that 
they  arc  given  to  the  pigs;  but  I think  Captain  Hall 
could  throw  a great  deal  more  light  on  that  side  of  the 
question  than  I can. 

Chairman.  * 

. 12489.  We  liavo  heard  that  many  of  those  fish  quite 
unfit  to  eat  are  salted  down  in  barrels  and  kept  for 
food? — Yes,  I have  heard  that  stated. 

12490.  And  we  also  heard  about  the  fishing  out  with 
the  pitchforks.  That  was  very  authoritatively  stated  at 
Longford,  and  it  was  stated  that  it  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boyle,  and  this  Committee  visited 
Boyle  also,  and  we  heard  there  from  most  reputable 
witnesses  that  that  was  a rumour  that  got  circulated 
far  and  wide,  and  that  it  had  little  or  no  foundation 
in  fact;  and  the  persons  who  told  us  this  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  fishing  at  Boyle,  and  said  that 
they  took  care  that  such  should  not  take  place? — I am 
very  glad  to  hear  that. 

12491.  It  was  in  the  locality  of  Boyle  or  close  to 
Boyle  that  it  was  authoritatively  asserted  at  Longford 
to  have  taken  place? — The  locality  that  I have  heard 
spoken  of  was  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  city  of 
Limerick  on  rivers  running  into  some  of  the  larger 
tributaries  of  the  Shannon. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12492.  You  attributed  it  to  pure  vice? — I would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  call  it  vice.  I would  rather  call  it  youth- 
ful indiscretion. 

Chairman. 

12493.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
licences? — As  I stated,  I am  only  concerned  for  the 
poorer  men,  and  I think  the  drift  net  licence  is  a £3 
licence,  and  that  covers  the  season,  and  those  men  have 
to  get  perhaps  two  salmon  nets  in  the  season,  and 
perhaps  two  peal  nets,  because  before  the  salmon 
season  is  finished  the  action  of  the  sea-water  on  the 
twine  rots  the  twine  quickly,  and  I have  seen  the  fish 
go  through  the  nets  very  often  before  the  season  was 
more  than  half  spent. 

Dr‘.  Mahaffy. 

12494.  I would  be  very  glad  to  sec  it? — Well,  1 
would  be  very  sorry  if  I were  a fisherman  to  see  it, 
Doctor,  I must  say,  and  I think  it  would  be  a very 
heavy  tax  on  these  poor  men  to  be  called  on  to  pay 
any  more  for  their  licence  than  they  are  paying 
already,  I agree  in  every  particular  with  what  Mr. 
Blood-Smyth  said  on  that  question,  and  why? 
Snap  net  fishermen  have  to  pay  30s.  for  a licence,  but 
there  are  four  men,  and  the  net  is  only  twenty -one 
feet  in  length.  This  great  engine  of  destruction  that 
I have  heard  so  much  about,  is  only  an  Irish  perch  in 
length,  and  30s.  to  my  mind  is  quite  sufficient  to  put 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

on  them.  A man  that  would  be  able  to  pay  £1  for  a 
rod  for  his  pleasure,  for  salmon  fishing,  would  be 
better  able  to  pay  £2  than  the  poor  fisherman  would 
be  able  to  pay  30s. ; and  I think  that  the  fisheries  of 
Ireland  should  be  administered  to  give  the  greatest 
benefit  possible  to  the  poor  men  making  a living  out 
of  them,  and  anything  that  could  be  done  in  that 
direction  would  have  my  hearty  support.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  weirs,  I don’t  know  much  about  them, 
but  personally  I don't  like  them  because  they  are  the 
rich  man’s  engine  of  destruction  for  fish,  but  I don't 
want  to  touch  the  thing  at  all.  And  then  with  regard 
to  the  farmer  becoming  a riparian  owner,  well,  the 
allegation  is  that  the  farmer  has  as  much  right,  when  he 
purchases,  to  those  rights  as  the  landlord  from  whom  he 
bought  had,  but  at  the  same  time  I would  be  no  party 
to  allowing  the  farmers  to  use  those  powers  for  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  fish  and  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  what  ought  to  be  a great  national  asset; 
and  I am  sure  that  the  farmers  who  will  purchase 
their  lands  adjoining  or  abutting  on  those  rivers  which 
are  fishing  rivers  will  find  it  will  be  to  their  interest 
to  help  the  State  and  assist  in  every  way  they  can  to 
make  those  rivers  what  we  all  wish  they  should  be. 

Chairman. 

12495.  Then  would  you  propose  to  alter  the  attitude 
of  the  State  to  those  fisheries  and  to  this  national 
asset? — Well,  I think  the  State  ought  to  be  a great 
controlling  power  in  these  things,  because  if  the  State 
were  a great  controlling  power  it  could  use  State 
funds  for  the  propagation  of  the  fish,  which  is  mainly 
left  now,  I believe,  to  private  enterprise.  I am  aware 
that  Lord  Dunraven  and  Mr.  Ballingal  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  that  direction,  and  that  other  fishermen 
have  done  it  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  Shannon. 
I think  that  the  State  should  see  that  proper  hatcheries 
are  erected  in  the  different  parts  of  Ireland  and  that 
the  fish  arc  propagated  and  renewed  whenever  renewal 
is  required. 

1249G.  Of  course  that  would  impose  a great  addi- 
tional responsibility  upon  the  State  and  its  officers? — 
Quite  so,  sir. 

12497.  And  to  that  extent  it  would  limit  the  feeling 
of  responsibility  in  the  local  administration? — In  a 
sense,  yes. 

12498.  It  is  your  opinion  that  that  is  desirable? — I 
think  so,  if  the  local  authorities,  the  Boards  of  Con- 
servators, were  vitalised  as  they  ought  to  be,  I think, 
and  for  their  own  benefit,  because  I don’t  want  the 
Boards  of  Conservators  to  bo  such  as,  in  my  mind, 
would  drive  men  to  think  that  they  were  only  there 
to  tyrannise  over  them.  My  opinion  is  that  they  ought 
to  be  there  to  further  the  interests  of  the  fisheries  with 
which  they  are  concerned,  and  with  the  State  con- 
trolling them,  and  they  being  able  to  administer  State 
funds,  I think  there  would  be  a great  future  before 
our  Irish  fisheries,  both  inland  and  sea  fisheries. 

12499.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Joyce? — There  is  only 
one  other  question  I should  like  to  touch  on.  I heard 
one  gentleman  say  that  night  fishing  should  be  put  an 
end  to  altogether.  He  may  as  well  give  notice  to  quit 
to  the  men  who  fish  in  the  waters  above  the  tidal 
water,  those  poor  men  who  have  for  so  many  years 
been  fishing  there,  because  their  fishing  is  done  by 
night.  On  one  portion  they  fish  only  from  sunset  in 
the  evening  till  sunrise  in  the  morning. 

12500.  That  is  not  done  generally  on  the  river? — I 
am  dealing  now  with  one  portion  of  the  river  above 
the  tidal  waters,  which  is  fished  by  the  body  of  men 
known  as  the  Abbey  fishermen,  and  those  fishermen 
and  their  forefathers  before  them  have  done  that  for 
more  than  a century  and  a half. 

12501.  The  body  you  speak  of  now  is  within  a 
certain  limited  area,  that  is,  between  the  mill  dam 
and  the  loot  of  the  fall  of  Doonass? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12502.  You  say  rightly,  that  it  is  an  asset  for  the 
whole  people,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich? — Yes. 

12503.  Of  course  we  cannot  separate  the  interests  of 
the  poor  from  those  of  the  rich  in  this  matter,  because 
a rich  man  coming  to  fish  will  spend  his  money  there? 
’ — I agree  with  you. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

12504.  The  men  who  want  to  net  a river  would 
damage  the  people  above  and  below  without  thinking 
of  them.  Those  people,  by  the  exercise  of  their  rights, 
might  damage  the  rights  of  others  and  ultimately 
damage  their  own  rights? — Well,  I don't  know  that 
the  thing  has  advanced  so  far  that  I could  give  an 
opinion  on  that.  I don’t  know  that  this  thing  has 
gone  on  very  much  in  Ireland  yet.  I think  I remember 
a case  occurred  here  some  months  ago  in  which 
riparian  owners  made  a claim  for  fishing  on  the  small 
river  that  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blood  Smyth,  and  I 
think  they  won  their  ease. 

12505.  Mr.  Blood-Smyth. — The  inquiry  I spoke 
about  was  on  the  Muleaire.  Witness. — I have  yet  to 
learn  that  any  of  those  men,  whom  I know  very  well, 
use  that  right  to  destroy  the  fish  going  up  the  Muleaire, 
and  I don’t  think  that  on  those  small  rivers  netting 
could  go  on  very  much  except  you  do  illegal  acts. 


Chairman. 

12506.  You  could  have  nets  manufactured  that  would 
be  illegal? — Our  net,  as  I know  it,  the  snap  net  or 
drift  net,  requires  a certain  amount  of  water  before 
you  can  fish  at  all,  and  this  small  river  is  very  shallow, 
and  it  would  be  dangerous,  I believe.  I think  this 
kind  of  net  in  those  places  would  be  illegal  according 
to  law. 

12507.  I am  dealing  with  the  general  view',  that  the 
man  who  holds  a small  bit  of  the  river  should  open 
his  mind  to  the  fact  that  he  could  exercise  his  legal 
rights  so  much  there,  as  not  only  to  damage  the  rights 
of  his  neighbour,  but  ultimately  to  damage  his  own? — 
I agree  with  you  that  he  would  be  doing  a very  repre- 
hensible thing. 

12508.  And  that  he  ought  to  be  taught? — And  that 
he  ought  to  bo  taught,  and  if  he  would  not  be  taught 
that  he  should  lie  forced  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Qwynn. 

12509.  Would  you  agree  that  in  any  ease  where 
tenant  purchasers  holding  riparian  rights  in  a river  did 
nothing  with  them  but  allowed  the  fish  to  be  poached 
indiscriminately,  the  State  should  have  power  to  resume 
those  rights  to  itself,  take  over  the  rights  and  lake  up 
the  protection? — I would,  giving  those  tenants  some 
compensation  for  taking  the  rights  from  them. 

12510.  Giving  them  a share  in  the  profits? — Giving 
them  some  compensation  for  it,  for  certainly  in  such 
a case  as  that  I think  it  w'ould  become  necessary  for 
somebody  to  step  in. 

12511.  Well,  then  you  would  give  compensation  for 
what  would  be  of  no  value  at  all? — Well,  you  see  if  it 
hadn’t  a value  it  wouldn’t  be  poached. 

12512.  Oh,  yes,  but  it  would  have  no  value  for  them? 
— Certainly,  in  cases  of  that  kind,  I would  agree  that 
something  should  be  done  to  put  a stop  to  that  con- 
dition of  affairs.  I am  neither  an  indiscriminate 
poacher  myself,  nor  am  I in , sympathy  with  indis- 
criminate poachers.  I look  upon  it  as  a very  serious 
question,  but  we  don’t  approach  these  points  with 
funeral  faces,  or  even  a smile  upon  the  cheek,  but  at 
the  same  time  I feel  that  it  is  a very  serious  matter, 
and  I think  seriously  of  it. 

Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Alderman;  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  I think  you  have  given  us  a great  deal  of 
valuable  information. 

Mr.  Blood-Smyth. — Under  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1898  every  District  Council  in  Ireland  has  power 
to  levy  a rate  for  fishery  purposes,  and  to  appoint  a 
representative  on  the  Boards. 

Chairman. 

Oh,  yes,  we  had  that  here  to-day,  but  we  were 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  such  representa- 
tion would  be  rather  overwhelming  in  the  case  of  the 
Shannon,  as  there  would  be  from  180  to  200  repre- 
sentatives. . 

Mr.  Blood-Smyth. — At  present  the  representation  is 
nil,  because  not  one  of  them  has  levied  a rate. 
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Chairman. 

12513.  Now,  would  you  give  us  your  suggestions  and 
any  information  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  us? 
— I thoroughly  agree  with  every  word  that  Mr.  Gleeson 
and  Mr.  Blood-Smyth  said,  and  I also  agree  with  what 
Alderman  Joyce  said  about  the  mackerel  netting  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  As  regards  the  improve- 
ment or  the  falling  back  of  the  fishing,  to  my  mind 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  spring  fish  have  improved,  but 
there  has  been  a tremendous  deterioration  in  the  peal 
or  grilse.  Mr.  Pegum,  who  will  be  examined  later 
on,  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  numbers. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12514.  All  over  Ireland? — Yes.  I know  nothing 

more  than  has  been  stated  by  those  other  gentlemen 
about  riparian  owners,  etc.,  but  I think  that  money 
could  be  got  by  taxing  the  dappers.  The  dappers  on 
Lough  Derg  are  rich  men ; some  hundreds  of  them 
come  over  every  year,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  not  one 
of  them  would  shy  at  paying  a sovereign  for  his  rod. 
It  might  be  measured  by  a time  limit,  say  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  then  it 
would  not  be  touching  the  poor  man.  And  I also 
agree  with  what  has  been  said  about  a licence  for 
trout,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  licence  put  on  trout 
fishing. 

Chairman. 

12515.  Half  a crown  is  suggested? — Yes,  half  a 
crown. 

12516.  Now,  as  to  that  poaching  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  could  you  give  us  any  particulars? — Well,  I 
have  never  seen  it,  but  what  happens  is  that  these  big 
French  boats  come  in,  and  right  inside  the  head,  with 
their  mackerel  trains.  They  carry  trains  of  three  miles 
of  nets,  Manx  men,  French,  some  English  boats  and 
some  Irish  boats,  and  they  ought  to  be  kept  three  clear 
miles  off  the  mouth  of  this  .river,  and  that  is  supposed 
to  be  done.  There  is  one  wretched  gun-boat  to  look 
after  them,  and  they  evidently  must  do  a frightful  lot 
of  damage,  between  Loop  Head  and  Kerry  Head.  The 
river  is  over  ten  miles  wide  there.  It  is  very  wide. 
I know  the  mouth  very  well,  and  they  ought  to  be  a 
clear  three  miles  out. 

12517.  That  is  that  they  ought  to  be  three  miles 
outside  the  line  from  Loop  Head  to  Kerry  Head? — 
Yes,  a clear  three  miles  out,  and  I believe  they  are 
supposed  to  be.  And  I also  think  that  great  quantities 
of  fish  that  are  caught  up  in  Donegal  are  ours. 

12518.  Along  North  Mayo  and  Donegal? — Yes,  and 
I think  undoubtedly  that  those  are  our  fish. 

12519.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  Mayo  people  say 
that  they  are  their  fish? — Well,  of  course  it  is  hard 
to  say,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  they  are  caught  in 
huge  numbers,  and  there  is  practically  no  supervision 
over  the  netting. 

12520.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  drift  nets, 
that  any  limitation  should  be  put  to  the  number  of 
drift  net  licences? — Witness. — In  the  Shannon? 


Chairman — continued. 

12521.  Yes,  or  anywhere  else? — I think  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  very  hard  to  watch. 

12522.  The  Shannon? — Yes,  the  Shannon.  In  the 
lower  Shannon  there  are  salmon  drift  nets  230  yards 
long.  The  sea  drift  nets  are  three  miles  long. 

Mr.  Green. 

12523.  We  had  some  correspondence  before  about 
this  mackerel  fishing  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
We  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Conservators, 
and  Mr.  Hosford  might  be  able  to  state  what  occurred 
actually  about  this  drift  net  fishing. 

Mr.  Hosjord. — Some  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
suggested  that  I should  send  up  a note  about  it,  and 
the  Board  passed  a resolution  calling  upon  the  Inspec- 
tors to  come  down  and  hold  an  inquiry.  I sent  up 
the  application,  and  I had  a letter  back  from  the 
Inspector  to  say  that  they  were  quite  prepared  to  hold 
an  Inquiry  if  we  had  evidence  to  lay  before  them.  I 
got  instructions  to  seek  for  the  evidence,  and  I wrote 
to  three  police  officers,  and  I think  two  or  three  coast- 
guard officers,  and  I think  to  every  Conservator  on 
the  lower  Shannon  to  know  had  they  any  evidence  to 
produce.  And  then  I went  down  to  Kilrush  to  see 
them,  and  the  result  was  nil.  I could  not  get  one  to 
give  evidence.  They  said  there  was  no  such  thing, 
and  of  course  I reported  that  to  the  Board  to  say  that 
we  had  no  evidence  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

The  evidence  that  we  got  was  that  practically  there 
was  a certain  number  of  white  trout  taken  by  mackerel 
nets.  The  people  were  not  fishing  for  white  trout  but 
for  mackerel,  and  it  was  a rather  negligible  quantity 
altogether  that  they  did  take. 

Chairman. 

.12524.  And  that  was  the  result  of  your  inquiries, 
Mr.  Hosford? — Mr.  Hosford. — That  was  the  result.  I 
could  not  get  anyone  to  give  evidence. 

12525.  Do  you  think  the  people  you  inquired  from 
were  competent  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  at  all? — 
Mr.  Hosford. — I should  say  so,  particularly  the  police 
officers  and  other  people. 

12526.  And  if  this  fishing  had  been  going  on  they 
would  have  seen  it? — Mr.  Hosford. — But  they  didn’t. 
Witness. — It  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  give 
evidence  about  it,  unless  people  shipped  as  some  of 
the  crew  in  those  trawlers  and  drifters,  and  that  is 
how  I know  it.  They  are  all  men  who  have  been  on 
the  boats.  The  quantity  of  “ sea  trout  ” that  they 
catch  is  the  grilse. 

Mr.  Green. 

12527.  Would  they  not  be  seen  when  they  were 
landed? — Witness. — No.  They  won’t  keep.  The 

mackerel  and  herrings  are  all  packed,  and  the  grilse, 
the  sea  trout,  are  given  away  to  neighbours. 

12528.  Why  are  they  given  away? — Witness. — They 
arc  thrown  overboard  or  given  away,  so  they  tell  me, 
because  they  won’t  keep. 


Colonel  Alfred  Rcttledge,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12529.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  any  information  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  that  you  think  might  be 
useful  to  us? — I started  an  association,  after  leaving 
the  Service,  on  the  Little  Brosna  and  Camcore  rivers, 
tributaries  of  the  Shannon,  where  there  was  great 
destruction  of  spawning  fish.  The  fish  that  are  being 
killed  are  given  to  the  pigs  or  salted  and  eaten,  but  it 
it  certain  that  there  are  no  fish  that  go  up,  unless  the 
water  is  preserved,  that  ever  come  back  again. 

12530.  You  think  they  are  killed  and  salted? — 
The  fish  are  destroyed  in  every  way,  and  if  they 
have  nothing  else  they  use  wire  netting  and  catch 
them  with  that.  They  kill  them  in  every  way. 
And  another  point  that  I have  to  mention  is  this. 
Take  from  Portumna  up  to  Shannon  Bridge.  The 
fishing  there,  when  I lived  there  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  pretty  good,  that  is,  the  salmon  fishing. 


Chairman — continued. 

Now  where  they  used  to  fish  in  those  days  you  can’t 
fish  at  all  on  the  shallows. 

12531.  Why  can’t  you  fish? — Because  they  aro 
covered  with  weeds,  and  the  result  is  that  now  after  a 
bit  there  will  be  nothing  left  in  the  Shannon  in  that 
place  for  the  salmon  to  stop  in,  except  where  the  boats 
and  steamers  and  barges  run.  Owing  to  the  weirs  and 
gates  and  locks,  which  have  altered  the  current  of 
the  river,  these  weeds  have  increased,  and  this  year 
nothing  has  been  caught  there. 

12532.  What  do  you  say  about  interference  of  gates 
and  locks  and  weirs? — They  have  altered  the  current 
of  the  river,  and  there  is  no  place  for  the  fish  to  lie 
in,  and  the  result  is  that  in  order  to  look  for  spawning 
beds  the  fish  have  to  go  up  the  tributaries.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  tributaries  aro  full  of  weeds,  and  so  they 
go  up  further  and  further  to  where  it  is  the  simplest 
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thing  in  the  world  for  anybody  to  take  them  out. 
Thus  poachers  work  on,  and  everybody  sees  them.  They 
kill  the  fish  with  pitchforks  or  spears  or  wire  rope 
netting. 

12533.  And  you  think  one  important  thing  would 
be  to  clear  the  river? — Yes,  to  clear  the  river  and  the 
spawning  beds.  We  got  a subscription  up  to  do  it, 
and  we  were  disgusted  by  the  fishermen  wanting  to 
know  how  much  we  were  going  to  give  them  for  doing 
it,  although  it  was  their  own  interest,  and  the  result 
is  that  every  year  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse  and 
driving  all  the  salmon  up  the  rivers  where  there  is  no 
safety.  They  were  safe  as  long  as  they  were  in  the 
Shannon.  And  these  bailiffs  on  the  Shannon  in  the 
top  waters  are  utterly  useless  in  the  spawning  season 
when  the  fish  are  running  up  to  spawn.  They  should 
be  taken  off  the  Shannon  except  in  certain  places  and 
sent  up  these  tributaries,  and  if  they  would  not  go  let 
them  be  struck  off,  you  could  get  bailiffs  up  those 
small  rivers  at  less  wages.  I have  had  a good  deal  of 
experience  of  bailiffs  there  myself  after  running  an 
association  for  some  years  at  Birr.  I have  left  that  and 
have  come  down  to  Castleconnell,  and  as  far  as  I see  in 
Castleconnell  the  spawning  beds  are  spoiled  with 
weeds,  too,  within  a few  miles  of  Limerick,  and  it 
would  be  a great  thing  if  the  rivers  were  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  The  fish  could  then  spawn  in  the  Shannon, 
where  there  are  spawning  beds,  as  great  destruction 
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of  fish  is  caused  by  their  not  being  able  to  spawn  in 
the  main  river.  I agree  with  Mr.  Blood-Smyth  in  all 
he  said  about  trout  licences,  too.  I should  like  to  say 
one  word  about  that.  I heard  one  gentleman  ask  what 
are  the  little  boys  to  do.  Well,  how  are  they  to  learn 
to  fish  if  they  don’t  learn  when  they  are  youngsters? 
The  boys  must  learn  when  they  are  young,  and  I sug- 
gest that  instead  of  charging  the  boys  half  a crown  you 
should  charge  them  a small  sum.  Do  not  charge  them 
so  much  as  others*  so  that  the  youngsters  might  learn 
to  fish.  I know  that  some  fathers  and  mothers  won't 
give  their  boys  half  a crown  to  pay  for  a licence,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  in  that  case  there  will  be  poaching, 
and  I think  the  youngsters  ought  to  have  licences. 

12534.  At  a reduced  rate? — At. a reduced  rate,  and 
the  funds  of  the  Conservators  would  be  increased  then, 
because  there  would  be  more  people  taking  out  licences. 
I think  the  farmers  ought  to  be  induced  to  protect  the 
fish  when  they  are  going  up  to  spawn.  At  present  a 
great  deal  of  poaching  is  going  on ; they  take  them 
with  the  spawn  in  them  and  put  them  in  barrels  and 
they  salt  them  down,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  use 
them  themselves  they  give  them  to  the  pigs.  But  it 
is  wonderful  since  I preserved  the  Little  Brosna  and 
Oamcore  the  number  of  fish  that  are  up  there  now,  and 
they  are  increasing  every  year.  I attribute  the  increase 
to  preservation.  I wish  to  emphasise  the  removing  of 
the  weeds  in  the  Shannon. 


Mr.  Patrick  MoInernf.y,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12535.  You  are  an  ex.fp.cio  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators,  and  interested  in  the  Eel  Weir  Fishery 
also? — Yes. 

12536.  We  don't  want  you  to  go  into  subjects  which 
have  been  pretty  well  discussed  here  to-day,  but  to  give 
us  something  from  your  point  of  view  as  to  how  the 
question  affects  you? — Very  well.  No.  1 is  as  to  what 
effects  the  transfer  of  riparian  lands  to  tenant  pur- 
chasers has  had  on  the  fisheries.  I think  the  transfer 
of  riparian  lands  to  tenant  purchasers  must  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  fisheries.  The  farmers  now  having 
a direct  interest  in  the  fisheries  will  surely  for  their 
own  sakes  materially  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the 
rivers.  Once  having  them  on  the  side  of  preservation 
the  Boards  of  Conservators,  now  so  sorely  harassed, 
would,  as  well  as  having  their  troubles  considerably 
lessened,  at  the  same  time  have  the  most  effective 
means  of  protection  it  would  be  possible  to  have.  Per- 
sonally, I don’t  know  many  tenant  purchasers  who  have 
acquired  fishing  rights,  but  the  few  I do  know  are,  as 
far  as  I can  learn,  sub-letting  the  fishing  as  did  the 
landlords  before  them,  and  I think  that  it  is  entirely 
right  to  do  it,  and  I think  that  would  be  no  harm. 
One  point  I wish  to  refer  to  is  as  regards  valuation. 
I think  the  valuation  at  present  is  as  fair  as  we  could 
have,  and  I object  to  any  change  in  the  valuation. 

12537.  Do  you  object  to  property  not  being  valued 
which  is  worth  something? — It  ought  to  be  valued 
according  to  what  it  is  worth.  Then  my  suggestion 
would  be  t'hat  the  inland  fisheries  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  sea  fisheries,  so  that  when  a grant  is  made, 
instead  of  allocating  to  the  fisheries  in  general  it  will 
be  given  to  the  inland  fisheries  or  the  sea  fisheries  as 
the  case  may  be,  whichever  has  applied  for  it  or  needs 
it  most  at  the  time.  I think  as  far  as  developing  is 
concerned,  we  on  the  Shannon  little  need  anything  in 
the  way  of  artificial  hatcheries,  being  blessed  with  as 
good  natural  spawning  grounds  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 
Our  need  is  the  funds  to  protect  the  fish  on  these 
spawning  grounds.  Protection  in  this  instance  will  be 
followed  by  immediate  development.  Now,  sir,  the 
best  way  to  give  the  tenant  purchasers  an  interest  in 
preserving  and  developing  the  fisheries  (this  is  in 
reference  to  No.  2)  is  the  way  that  appeals  to 

most  people.  Show  them  that  the  fisheries  mean 
a great  personal  profit  to  them,  and  then  what 

a great  national  asset  they  are.  This  can  very 

readily  be  done  through  the  County  Councils.  The 
Fisheries’  Department  could,  by  frequent  communi- 
cations, let  the  County  Councils  know  whether 
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the  fisheries  in  their  counties  are  going  backward  or 
forward,  and  how  other  counties  are  doing.  Then, 
again,  an  occasional  lecture,  by  a fishery  expert,  before 
these  Councils,  would  impress  on  them  the  great  value 
of  the  fisheries  to  themselves,  their  district  and  county. 
In  fact,  what  I mean  is,  agitate  to  make  them  alive 
to  their  own  interests.  The  resources  of  the  Boards 
of  Conservators  are  altogether  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preservation  or  developing  the  fisheries  under 
tlieir  control.  If  the  tenant  purchasers  are  going  to 
be  specially  treated,  the  Board  of  Conservators  can 
do  as  much  by  way  of  preservation  as  now.  But  if  the 
Board  of  Conservators  get  sufficient  funds,  they  can 
do  all  that  is  necessary.  Now,  with  regard  to  No.  5, 
if  what  I have  already  said  be  earned  out,  poaching 
will  certainly  be  lessened.  But,  to  still  more  effec- 
tively prevent  it,  poaching  should  be  made  a criminal 
offence,  and  the  offenders  made  liable  to  gaol,  without 
the  option  of  a fine.  Then,  again,  more  use  should  be 
made  of  the  police  in  this  matter.  They  have  been 
doing  good  work  for  a considerable  time  past,  but 
couldn’t  poaching  be  made  as  rare  as  most  of  the 
other  crimes  are  now?  Up  to  this  I have  dealt  alto- 
gether with  preservation,  inland.  But  there  is  another 
phase  of  the  question  to  be  looked  at.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  salmon  fry  leave  the  rivers  for  the 
sea,  where  they  remain  before  returning  as  grilse 
or  salmon.  Why  should  spawning  fish  be  preserved 
in  the  rivers  if  the  preservers  will  not  gain  an  adequate 
benefit  for  their  preservation?  Why  should  spawning 
fish  and  fry  be  protected  if,  on  their  return  journey 
to  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  they  are  to  be  caught  by 
the  sea  drifters,  with  their  miles  of  nets  set  for  the 
purpose,  off  our  coasts?  This  is  a most  important 
matter,  and  one  that  requires  immediate  consideration. 
For  some  few  years  back  our  salmon  fishing  in  the  spring 
has  been  improving,  whilst  our  grilse  fishing  in  the 
summer  has  been  going  the  other  way.  I attribute 
the  decline  in  the  grilse  fishing  mainly  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  sea  drifters.  It  might 
be  asked  why,  if  this  be  so,  the  salmon  fishing  in  the 
spring  is  showing  improvement.  To  this  my  reply  is, 
that  owing  to  the  different  weather  conditions  the  craft 
and  gear  at  present  in  use  would  not  suit  for  spring 
fishing.  Hitherto,  most,  if  not  all,  this  drifting  for 
salmon  at  sea  was  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  them- 
selves, who  could  not  afford  an  equipment  equally 
suitable  for  spring  and  summer  fishing.  But  now  we 
hear  of  companies  taking  up  the  work.  I am  told  of 
one  particular  company  about  to  start  a fleet  of  steam 
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drifters  which  will  be  provided  with  salmon,  herring, 
and  mackerel  nets,  and  they  will,  of  course,  be  able 
to  fish  all  the  year  round,  so  what  was  impossible  in 
the  ease  of  the  poor  fishermen,  is  quite  easy  for  the 
rich  company;  and  then,  when  all  this  comes  to  pass, 
where  do  we  in  the  rivers  stand?  What  with  the 
spring  fishing  and  summer  fishing  at  sea,  both  salmon 
and  grilse  in  the  rivers  must  undoubtedly  decline. 
We  already  see  the  decline  of  the  summer  fishing  in 
the  rivers,  brought  about  by  the  summer  fishing  in 
the  sea.  Something  must  be  done  to  stop  this.  I 
don’t  want  to  have  salmon  or  grilse  fishing  at  sea 
stopped  altogether.  That  would  be  rather  selfish. 
But  what  I do  want  is  to  see  some  effective  restrictions 
put  on  this  sea  fishing,  which,  while  preventing  the 
sea  drifters  from  taking  more  than  their  fair  share, 
will,  at  the  same  time,  compel  them  to  pay  a fair 
share  towards  the  preservation  of  the  fisheries  inland. 
One  way  I would  suggest,  namely,  shorter  nets  and 
bigger  licence  duties. 

12538.  You  are  contemplating  steam  drifters  that 
could  fish  within  the  three  miles’  limit? — The  steam 
drifters  have  at  present  a fleet  off  Donegal,  and  they 
are  going  to  equip  five  or  six  drifters  more  with 
apparatus  for  mackerel,  herring  and  salmon  nets,  per- 
haps a couple  of  miles  long.  Heretofore  the  fishermen 
could  not  go  out  with  their  small  boats  beyond  a few 
miles  off  the  headland,  but  now  when  these  drifters 
get  started  they  can  fish  all  the  year  round,  just  as 
they  like,  and  my  contention  is  that  the  fish  are 
diverted  on  their  way,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
they  will  be  put  off  their  natural  run  and  isolated, 
and  we  will  lose  our  share.  As  Conservators  we  have 
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not  sufficient  funds  to  go  on;  we  are  doing  our  beat 
with  the  funds  we  have,  and  we  are  making  them  go 
as  far  as  we  can,  and  the  Department  have  acted 
very  fairly  towards  us. ' Well,  I think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  giving  us  a 
grant  in  two  ways,  that  would  be  a free  grant  and  a 
grant  of  four  to  one,  the  same  as  the  grant  that  is 
given,  and  the  reason  I ask  that  is  this,  that  a certain 
number  of  us  are  constantly  subscribing  this  one 
pound  towards  four  pounds,  whereas  some  people  give 
us  a subscription  and  stop  there,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  we  had  some  given  to  us  free, 
and  then  we  might  be  able  to  go  both  ways.  I think 
there  is  another  body  that  might  subscribe,  and  that 
I don't  think  it  would  be  too  hard  to  ask  to  subscribe, 
and  that  is  the  Board  of  Works ; they  only  give  us 
£25,  and  they  are  getting  a large  annual  rental  out 
of  the  fisheries,  and  certainly  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  an  annual  subscription  of  something 
substantial,  say  .£500,  from  that  Board.  They  have  a 
very  large  revenue  from  the  Shannon  fishery. 

Mr.  Green. 

1253!).  Does  not  that  go  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
navigation? — I don’t  know  where  it  goes;  it  does  not 
go  to  the  fisheries. 

Chairman. 

12540.  They  say  it  goes  to  the  management  of  the 
works  which  Keep  up  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon? 
— Well,  don’t  you  think  they  ought  to  be  more 
generous  out  of  the  big  sum  that  they  get. 

12541.  At  any  rate,  you  might  try  them? — We  have 
tried  them  very  often. 


Mr.  Anthony  Mackf.y,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12542.  You  are  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators,  and  you  arc  also  the  lessee  of  the  Eel 
Fishery  at  Castleeonnell  ? — Yes. 

12543.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  here  to-day? — 
Yes,  and  in  fact  you  have  heard  so  much  that  there 
is  very  little  more  to  be  said. 

12544.  We  have  heard  a great  deal? — When  Mr. 
Lee  was  good  enough  to  give  me  the  Committee’s  re- 
quirements, I wrote  back  to  know  would  there  be  any 
finality  at  this  inquiry,  and  that  I had  attended  every 
previous  inquiry  during  my  time  and  given  all  the 
evidence  I could,  but  that  there  had  been  no  result. 
Now  I only  say  I hope  there  will  be  a result  from 
this  inquiry. 

12545.  This  is  the  first  inquiry  that  I have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with,  so  that  I am  not  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  other  ones? — The  first  thing  that  I wish 
to  say  is  that  I agree  with  the  evidence  as  to  the  limita- 
tion of  netting  on  the  upper  waters,  that  is,  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a new  fishery  it  ought  to  have  a certificate.  I 
think  that  is  important.  If  that  is  not  done  any 
man  would  have  a right  to  fish  in  the  small  rivers  as 
in  the  large  ones,  and  I think  that  would  not  be  proper. 
I would  not  be  for  taking  away  the  rights  of  netting 
if  those  rights  are  already  established.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  all  that  is  there,  perhaps  for  more ; but 
the  question  for  you,  gentlemen,  is  a question  that  has 
been  troubling  us,  how  to  conduct  our  business  in 
connection  with  this  district,  for  undoubtedly  we 
have  the  largest  district  in  Ireland,  far  and  away  the 
largest,  and  I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that  there 
is  no  business  in  Ireland  that  deserves  better  the  con- 
demnation of  J udge  Ross,  that  it  might  be  done  better 
by  a pack  of  lunatics.  Certainly  our  work  has  been 
badly  done,  from  the  Board’s  point  of  view,  and  T 
am  a member  of  the  Board.  With  respect  to  many  of 
the  causes  which  men  put  forward  for  the  lessening  of 
the  fish,  such  as  the  killing  of  the  fish  by  snap  net 
men  and  drift  net  men,  and  by  other  men,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  fact  that  the  lessening  of  the  fish 
has  not  come  from  those  sources,  but  that  it  has  come 
from  the  destruction  of  the  fish  in  upper  waters,  in 
the  small  rivers,  not  in  the  Shannon.  I believe  I would 
be  safe  in  stating  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  fish  that 
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pass  the  tidal  waters  up  to  the  month  of  May  all  go 
north.  Now,  what  is  the  slate  of  affairs  with  regard  to 
our  duty  in  that  direction?  It  is  that  we  have  no 
control  by  the  Board  north  of  Killaloe,  yet  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  salmon  that  escape  (and  I venture 
to  say  that  there  are  five  salmon  at  least  that 
escape  to  one  that  is  caught),  go  to  the  upper  water 
north  of  Killaloe,  and  we  exercise  no  control  what- 
ever. Killaloe  ends,  so  to  speak,  our  jurisdiction.  It 
is  the  Nenagli  Board,  which  Mr.  Gleeson  describes  as 
the  Local  Board,  on  these  waters  beyond  Killaloe,  that 
has  the  entire  of  Lough  Derg  and  of  the  tributaries 
that  flow  into  Lough  Derg  also;  then  the  Conservators 
have  a gentleman  at  Athlone,  Mr.  Gilmore,  who  is 
termed  an  Assistant  Inspector,  who  controls  something 
like  2,000  miles  of  water,  all  fishable  rivers,  in  addition 
to  the  main  river,  and  he.  is  uncon  trolled.  There  is 
no  Board  there,  and  there  has  not  been  for  a very 
long  time. 

12546.  You  give  him  the  money? — We(  give  him 
money  as  wages. 

12547.  You  send  him  money  to  spend? — Well,  there 
was  a little  Board  of  three  men,  Colonel  Charlton 
and  two  others,  and  they  gave  them  a small  sum  of 
money,  £40  or  £50,  or  so,  yearly;  but  that  little 
Board  that  did  exist,  whatever  its  use  was  (and 
its  use  was  very  little)  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
result  now  is  that  three-fourths  of  our  salmon  are 
left  at  the  mercy  of  any  man  who  thinks  he  has  a 
right  to  kill  them,  and  the  man  that  we  pay  is  not 
supervised  either;  and  more  than  that,  people  say 
that  in  addition  to  being  Assistant  Inspector  of  our 
Board,  he  is  carrying  on  two  or  three  other  businesses 
of  his  own.  Now,  I am  only  giving  you  that  en- 
lightenment in  order  to  show  you  that  instead  of 
people  trying  to  find  fault  with  or  to  .put  before  you 
the  destructive  qualities  of  certain  nets,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  fish  in  the  upper  waters  is  the  true  cause  of 
our  iucompetency.  Whether  that  incompetency  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  haven’t  funds,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  whole  thing  is  absolutely  discreditable.  My 
duties  call  me  along  the  upper  waters,  and  I have  an 
opportunity  that  a witness  must  have,  and  very  few 
Conservators  have,  of  knowing  these  things,  and  con- 
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sequently  I thought  it  my  duty  to  come  here  and  tell 
you  exactly  the  state  of  affairs,  and  then,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  to  suggest  a remedy. 

12548.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest? — I would  alter 
the  constitution  of  our  local  Board.  I would  make 
it  more  healthy.  I am  not  doing  away  with  local 
boards,  but  encouraging  local  boards.  1 would 
nationalise  our  Boards,  and  our  Board  at  the  present 
time  (I  say  it  without  fear  or  favour),  is  a cramped 
up  Board  I say  that  there  is  no  health  in  it,  that  no 
man  can  get  into  it  as  an  elected  member  without 
permission.  That  is  so,  because  the  elections  are  done 
altogether  by  people  who  have  licences,  and  by  proxy 
vote. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12519.  In  whose  favour  are  the  proxies? — In  favour 
of  the  man  who  can  collect  them,  and  that  collection 
of  proxies  is  done  well,  so  that  the  Limerick  Fishery 
Board  is  naturally  a close  borough.  I am  not  saying 
that  against  the  Board  that  I belong  to,  but  I think 
it  is  my  duty  as  an  Irishman,  who  wishes  to  see  our 
country  progress,  and  to  •, participate  in  its  progress, 
which  I do;  I think  it  is  a duty  on  all  of  us  to  see  that 
one  of  the  principal  resources  of  our  country,  which 
the  fisheries  are,  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
benefit  the  country,  and  that  that  condition  of  things 
cannot,  and  must  not  prevail,  and  that  the  sooner  it 
is  stopped  the  better,  and  our  Board  made  a healthy 
one,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  have  a healthy 
working. 

12550.  I think  you  endorse  the  views  of  Alderman 
Joyce? — I do. 

12551.  You  say  that  there  should  be  a reform  of 
local  administration  with  a very  considerable  amount 
of  executive  control? — Yes,  certainly,  in  order  that 
our  fisheries — as  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
fisheries  at  present — may  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
national  concern  as  much  as  possible.  I undoubt- 
edly do.  And  there  is  another  thing  that  I would 
suggest,  too.  I think  the  Chairman  of  every  District 
Council  within  the  fishery  district  where  it  is  situated 
ought  to  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Fishery  Board. 
I also  think  that  the  Chairman  of  every  County  Coun- 
cil in  the  river  area  ought  to  be  a member.  I think 
both  the  County  and  the  District  Council  are  bodies 
which  could  contribute,  but  they  will  not,  because 
they  are  taking  no  interest  in*  the  fisheries.  I 
think  if  an  Act  was  passed  and  authority  given  to 
these  men  to  come  and  take  part  in  our  Boards,  then 
they  would  assume  some  form  of  nationalism.  I also 
think  the  Mayor  of  this  city,  who  holds  an  important 
office  as  Mayor  of  a city  in  which  there  are  a large 
number  of  fishermen,  and  through  which  this  river 
passes,  should  also  be  a member  of  our  Board ; and  I 
think  in  that  case  we  would  have  more  sympathy  from 
the  men  of  the  mountain  side  through  whose  land 
there  run  streams  that  you  never  could  constitute  a 
fishery.  What  interest  can  you  give  that  man?  He 
has  a river  in  which  there  are  neither  fish  nor  water 
for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  he  only  gets  the  fish 
there  when  it  is  the  close  season,  and  they  are  salmon 
to  him  and  he  will  kill  them.  You  want  to  get  that 
man  to  learn  the  value  of  the  fish  as  a national  asset, 
or  else  you  must  compel  him  by  law  to  respect  the 
fish  and  to  leave  it  for  the  country ; and  I would  just 
go  far  enough  to  get  that  man’s  sympathy  by  making 
the  Chairman  of  his  district  a part  of  the  Board,  be- 
cause if  you  make  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
district  a member  of  the  Board  (the  Chairman  of  the 
District  Council  as  well  as  of  the  County  Council), 
then  you  will  give  him  an  opportunity,  at  all  events, 
of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  his  own  representative  all 
about  the  fishing,  the  salmon  especially. 

12551a.  Have  you  considered  if  you  had  the 
Chairman  of  every  District  Council  on  the  Shannon 
°'i  your  Board  how  big  your  Board  would  be? — It 
would  not  be  so  big  at  all,  because  they  would  not 
always  attend,  and  I think  our  Board  ought  to  be 
movable,  and  I think  we  ought  not  to  be  always  in 
this  Courthouse,  for  you  could  not  expect  men  to 
oome  down  here  from  Roscommon  and  those  far  coun- 
ties. I think  our  Board  ought  to  be  transferable 
now  and  again,  and  that  we  ought  to  go  up  there  with 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

our  steam  or  and  our  Inspector,  and  I would  go  the 
length  of  saying  to  you  now  boldly,  and  in  the  presence 
of  our  Clerk  here,  whom  I have  the  greatest  respect 
lor,  that  every  officer  of  the  Board  should  be  bound 
absolutely  to  the  work  of  that  Board,  and  that  Board 
alone,  in  order  to  make  it  efficient. 

12-552.  Would  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
having  sub-eommittccs  of  the  Board  in  different  cen- 
tres?— I would,  sir,  but  if  you  leave  them  to  work  con- 
stantly by  themselves  without  meeting  the  parent 
Board  you  will  have  a conflict  or  you  will  have  dis- 
regard of  the  business. 

12553.  Don’t  you  agree  that  a meeting  of  the  Board 
as  you  propose  to  constitute  it,  if  all  its  members  met, 
would  consist  of  as  many  men  as  there  are  County  and 
District  Councils  on  the  river,  and  that  that  would 
make  up  nearly  500  men? — As  Magistrates,  not  as 
Chairmen. 

12554.  No,  but  as  Chairmen.  I think  that  is  right. 
There  are  400  District  Councils? — But  that  shows  you, 
at  any  rate,  the  great  area  of  our  district  and  the 
importance  of  it. 

12555.  I think  that  you  would  secure  your  principle, 
and  I should  be  quite  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  to  say 
that  I think  the  Chairman  of  every  County  Council 
of  a county  abutting  on  the  Shannon  ought  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  there  I agree  with  you ; but 
I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  an  essential 
thing  that  the  Board  should  be  a workable  engine? — 
Quite  so,  sir ; but  the  more  that  is  known  about  our 
fish  and  our  fisheries  through  the  County  Councils  and 
District  Councils  in  this  immensely  large  area  the 
better. 

12556.  Your  difficulty  on  the  Shannon  is  a peculiar 
one.  because  it  has  an  enormous  area? — Quite  so. 

12557.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  the  case  if  you 
adopted  the  principle  of  having  a Committee  of  the 
Board,  such  as  you  have  now  at  Listowel,  and  if  you 
made  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Council  a member 
of  that  District  Committee? — Yes. 

12558.  And  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  a 
member  of  the  Central  Board? — That  is  an  improve- 
ment. I am  perfectly  satisfied  so  long  as  you  bring 
the  general  public  into  the  business  of  the  country. 
But  I want  to  tell  you  about  the  Committee  in  Athlone, 
that  that  Committee  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  parent  Board,  though  we  are  supposed  to  know 
more  of  the  business  here  than  an  outside  Committee 
would  know,  and  there  must  be  an  occasional  meeting 
between  the  Committee  and  the  parent  Board  if  the 
work  is  to  be  done  properly.  Well,  that  Committee 
fell  to  pieces. 

Chairman. 

12559.  It  was  too  far  away? — It  was  too  far, 
and  they  never  came  here  to  the  meetings,  and 
where  we  have  a Committee  entrusted  with  the  pro- 
tection and  administration  of  these  fisheries  they 
ought  to  find  out  the  duty  that  we  have  to  carry  out, 
and  what  they  do  would  want  to  be  done  with  our 
good  will.  I think  then  there  ought  to  be  one 
member  from  the  Committee,  or  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee, that  would  be  deputed  to  come  to  our  meet- 
ings and  see  whether  we  are  doing  our  duty  or  not. 
And  we  are  not  doing  our  duty,  and  men  will  never  do 
it  that  are  not  compelled  to  do  it  when  it  is  only  a 
question  of  serving  the  public  interest.  Now,  I want 
to  come  to  the  long  line  fishing  that  concerns  myself. 

12560.  That  is  the  eel  fishing  ? — Yes.  Now,  I am  an 
eel  fishery  proprietor  under  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
I think  it  is  a great  hardship  on  me,  and  I think 
it  is  a great  lmrdship  on  the  country,  that  there 
should  be  such  a state  of  affairs  as  I have  to  mention, 
for  I employ  a number  of  men  everywhere  I fish.  I 
pay  an  enormous  rent,  and  I am  the  highest  rated  of 
any  man  in  Ireland  from  a fishery  point  of  view.  My 
expenditure  in  sixteen  years  for  men  alone  was  £35,000, 
and,  in  addition  to  that  £35,000,  I spent  £35,000  more 
in  rent,  that  is  £70,000  in  sixteen  years,  and  it  is  very 
hard  lines  on  me  that  men  who  pay  neither  licence  nor 
wages,  and  who  do  not  even  live  by  the  business,  go 
out  and  fish  indiscriminately  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other  without  any  responsibility. 
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15th  December,  1911.]  Me.  Anthony  Mackey — continued.  [Limerick. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

12561.  What  remedy  do  you  propose? — I propose 
that  that  should  be  limited,  not  only  as  regards  the 
season,  but  I want  to  put  to  you  the  necessity  of 
restriction  of  that  indiscriminate  fishing,  because  if 
they  put  down  2,000  hooks  or  1,000  hooks,  three- 
fourths  of  the  fish  will  be  immature.  I saw  their 
immature  eels  selling  in  Athlone  for  2d.  a lb.,  and  I 
propose  to  limit  that,  and  that  if  they  continue  to 
fish  they  must  bear  the  responsibility. 

12562.  You  suggest  that  the  length  of  the  lines 
should  be  limited  and  the  number  of  hooks? — Yes,  and 
they  pay  a licence,  if  they  are  to  be  there.  The  hooks 
now  used  are  so  small  that  the  cels  swallow  them  with 
the  baits,  and  horrible  cruelty  is  exercised  in  tearing 
those  small  hooks  from  the  intestines  of  the  live  eels. 
Immature  eels  are  caught  thus,  and  the  eel-fishing  is 
being  ruined.  In  my  opinion,  all  this  calls  for 
immediate  remedy. 

Mr.  Green. 

12563.  Do  those  men  live  in  the  place  where 
they  fish? — No.  There  are  three  or  four  that  fished 
Lough  Ree  and  ruined  the  eel  fishery  of  Athlone. 
In  addition  to  destroying  Lough  Ree,  they  actually 
fished  this  year  down  at  Castleconnell  with  their  long 
lines.  They  were  allowed  at  a place  called  World’s 
End.  And  they  kill  trout,  because  now  they  nave 

learned  not  merely  to  put  the  long  lines  at  the  bottom, 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

but  they  float  their  lines  by  means  of  cork.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  us  that  these  men  should  be  free,  so  to 
speak,  to  destroy  and  kill  everything  that  they  can. 
Now.  sir,  with  regal'd  to  the  question  of  the  resources 
of  our  Boards,  that  is  a matter  that  is  worthy  of  your 
attention.  Our  Boards  want  to  get  help.  Some  of 
them  are  doing  their  best,  but  we  want  more  money, 
and  I think  the  State  has  a right  to  take  a share  of 
the  responsibility.  As  our  district  is  so  enormously  large 
it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  that  the  funds  we  obtain 
here  would  be  sufficient  to  give  them  enough  of  bailiffs. 
The  income  is  not  sufficient,  and  we  will  never  have 
enough  of  money  till  the  State  comes  in,  and  tho  State 
would  make  ue  contribute  by  the  value  of  work  to  the 
general  welfare  of  our  country.  You  referred  to  the 
ten  per  cent,  rate  to-day,  and  it  was  said  there  ought 
to  be  no  relief ; but  I would  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
£90  a year  if  that  took  place,  and  at  present  we  con- 
tribute £100  a year  to  the  funds  of  tho  Board,  so  that 
it  should  nlot  be  done  in  a hurry.  I had  one  sugges- 
tion to  make  which  I find  I overlooked,  that  is  the 
advisability  of  a hatchery  in  our  Limerick  district, 
one  or  more.  The  State  ought  to  give  us  a hatchery 
expressly  here,  to  see  whether  it  would  improve  the 
fish  or  not.  In  some  of  the  small  rivers  hatcheries 
have  increased  the  amount  of  fish,  and  I think  a 
hatcliei-y  here,  with  our  more  central  position,  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  us. 


Mr.  Anthony  J.  Parker,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12564.  You  are  an  elected  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators? — Yes,  and  a member  of  the  Lough  Derg 
Fishery  Preservation  Society,  and  their  committee  is 
in  charge  of  a big  district,  seven  miles  of  shore  on 
both  sides. 

12565.  You  need  not  go  over  what  we  have  heard 
already,  but  we  should  bo  glad  to  have  any  additional 
information  from  you? — I have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  first  of  those  subjects,  as  the  rivers  in  our  district 
are  too  small,  and  arc  not  worth  minding.  About 
poaching,  I think  something  could  be  done  if  we  had 
a few  more  bailiffs  employed.  I should  like  to  give  you 
some  illustration  as  to  what  happened  at  Killaloe  this 
year,  and  what  preservation  we  get  there.  We  have  one 
head  bailiff  there  all  the  year  round,  and  we  have  a few 
extra  men  employed  in  winter.  This  bailiff  was  taken 
off  on  the  28th  of  February  and  sent  to  another  place, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  left  there  till  July,  and 
at  Killaloe  we  were  left  without  a bailiff  all  that  time, 
Now  English  gentlemen  come  over  to  fish  in  Lough 
Derg,  and,  of  course,  they  won’t  subscribe  when  they 
see  there  is  no  bailiff,  and  that  makes  a difference. 
People  say  that  the  salmon  fry  are  killed  at  Killaloe, 
and  there  are  a lot  of  boats  fishing,  and  I am  sure 
they  do  kill  them.  I brought  the  matter  before  the 
Limerick  Board,  and  they  refused  to  give  us  a bailiff  : 
then  I wrote  to  the  Department,  and  they  sent  down  a 
bailiff  who  remained  till  the  other  man  came  back. 

Mr.  Green. 

12566.  Do  you  think  that  they  ai-e  not  doing  the 
right  thing  with  their  money? — Certainly.  I am  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  some  time,  I am  sorry'  to  say. 
New,  I am  going  into  the  trout  question,  although  I 
am  very  keen  on  the  salmon,  too,  but  you  have  heard 
enough  about  the  salmon,  perhaps.  There  used  to  be 
nine  extra  men  employed  in  Killaloe  in  the  close  sea- 
son in  years  gone  by.  The  Inspector,  Captain  Hall, 
said  he  didn’t  think  the  rivers  required  minding,  as 
(here  were  no  salmon,  and  he  did  not  think  they  re- 
quired minding.  The  trout  go  near  the  top  to  spawn, 
and  they  have  no  protection  up  there.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  reliable  bailiff's,  and  to  got  men  to  know  a 
salmon  fry  from  a trout,  and  the  bailiffs  should  be  more 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Conservators. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

12567.  If  you  ask  Mr.  Hosford  he  will  show  the  reports 
to  you? — I must  say  that  the  Board  of  Conservators 
don’t  care  about  trout.  They  preserve  salmon  and 
other  things,  but  they  don’t  care  about  trout.  The 
trout  item  is  very  important  at  Killaloe,  because  we 
can  fish  there  up  to  September,  and  I think  there 
should  be  a 5s.  licence.  Most  visitors  coming  over 
do  subscribe.  We  collect  about  £130  a year,  I think, 
from  them,  that  is,  the  Fishery  Association  collect  it. 
And  I think  it  would  be  well  if  this  licence  money 
would  be  spent  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  collected. 
I also  think  it  would  be  well  if  a few  of  the  small 
rivers  about  Killaloe  were  minded  during  the  summer 
months  as  well  as  in  the  winter,  because  there  are  places 
where  people  dam  them  back  and  bale  them  out,  though 
I think  any  salmon  in  those  small  rivers,  especially 
the  ones  that  run  into  the  River  Shannon,  are  fairly  safe. 
But  on  those  rivers  that  run  into  the  lake  there  are  too 
many  poachers  ready  to  nab  these  little  trout.  Well, 
now,  something  about  the  birds.  I made  a great  study 
of  birds,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  heron  should 
be  destroyed,  and  something  should  be  given  for  their 
heads.  Then,  as  to  cormorants,  I don’t  think  the 
cormorants  are  so  destructive.  And  then,  there  is 
auother  bird,  the  black  back  gull.  He  should  be 
destroyed. 

12568.  They  cannot  be  destroyed  in  the  close 
season? — I think  that  could  be  got  over.  As  regards 
the  weeds,  in  my  fishing  at  Killaloe,  just  about  the 
bridge  of  Killaloe,  it  was  full  of  weeds.  In  the  last 
few  years  I had  all  these  weeds  taken  out  for  the  benefit 
of  my  own  trout  fishing,  and  it  was  surprising  the 
amount  of  salmon  spawning  on  that  water.  Last  year 
I saw  ten  or  twelve  of  those  big  salmon  on  the  first 
day.  The  salmon  often  come  there  because  the  bottom 
is  scraped  clean,  and  they  won’t  spawn  in  rivers  that 
are  not  kept  clean. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

12569.  How  many  do  you  say  you  saw  on  the  first 
day? — Ten  or  twelve  at  Killaloe.  A man  weighed  them, 
and  some  of  them  were  up  to  30  lbs. 
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15th  December,  1911.]  Mr.  Henry  Bugler,  examined.  [Limerick. 


Chairman. 

12570.  You  are  a tenant  purchaser,  with  the  fishing 
rights,  on  the  Muleaire  river? — Yes,  sir. 

12571.  What  have  you  to  say  to  this? — I have  heard 
so  much  said  about  snap  netting,  and  the  destruction 
of  fish,  and  all  that,  that  I don’t  know  what  to  say. 
People  seem  to  think  the  fish  are  destroyed  in  the 
way  they  are  entirely  by  snap-netting.  Well,  -I  don’t 
get  one  out  of  every  thousand  fish  that  go  up. 

12572.  What  net  do  you  fish?— A snap  net. 

12573.  And  what  fish  did  you  catch  last  season?— I 
got  half-a-dozen  peal.  I caught  a couple  of  salmon 
in  the  month  of  May. 

12574.  How  long  did  you  fish  for  that?— Our  fishing 
season  is  down  to  the  1st  of  August,  and  it  was  after 
that  that  the  great  run  of  fish  came  on  this  year, 
and  all  the  fish  are  ahead  up  the  river;  and  it  is  in 
the  upper  reaches,  as  far  as  I am  told,  in  the  upper 
reaches,  that  they  are  all  destroyed.  They  go  into 
small  streams  there,  and  they  are  all  poached  and 
killed  in  the  close  season,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  any- 
body. 

12575.  You  think  the  mischief  is  not  done  by  the  fish 
being  caught  going  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
by  tke  fish  being  destroyed  in  the  spawning  beds 
higher  up? — I am  perfectly  sure  of  that,  because  I 
had  a man  working  with  me  that  was  working  with  a 
farmer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Muleaire,  or  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Muleaire,  and  he  told  me  that  the  fish  are 
destroyed  there  by  wholesale  in  the  spawning  season, 
and  what  I would  suggest  is,  that  when  they  enter 
into  the  main  river,  there  should  be  an  iron  grating 
put  down  at  the  mouth  of  these  tributaries  to  prevent 
the  fish  going  up  the  tributaries,  and  the  bailiffs  would 
be  able  to  mind  them. 

12576.  To  mind  them  on  the  main  river? — When 
they  go  up,  the  streams  get  shallow  and  they  are  left 
there,  and  they  are  all  destroyed. 

12577.  You  have  heard  that  the  spawning  beds  in 
the  lower  reaches  are  covered  with  weeds,  and  that 
they  can’t  spawn  there.  Are  there  weeds  in  the 
Muleaire? — There  were  some  weeds  this  year  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Muleaire  where  it  goes  into  the  Shannon. 
The  weeds  would  prevent  the  fish  from  going  into  the 
Muleaire,  but  I think  Mr.  Hall,  or  one  of  their  bailiffs, 
got  these  cleared  away. 

12578.  This  removal  of  weeds  from  the  spawning 
beds  is  a very  important  matter?— They  drive  the  fish 
into  the  small  places  where  they  are  destroyed,  and 
when  they  go  into  the  small  tributaries  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Muleaire,  the  fish  are  destroyed  whole- 

12579.  What  estate  did  you  purchase  on? — On  the 
Brazier  estate. 

12580.  How  many  other  tenants  have  become 
riparian  proprietors? — Only  four  or  five,  and  myself, 
comprise  the  amount  of  tenants  that  were  on  the 
Brazier  estate  there. 


Chairman — continued . 

12581.  Had  you  the  right  before  you  purchased?— 
No,  I had  not  the  right  before  I purchased,  but  the 
right  is  on  the  property,  and  paid  for. 

12582.  What  are  the  other  tenants  doing? — There 
are  only  one  or  two  more. 

12583.  What  are  they  doing  ?— Well,  the  part  of 
the  river  that  they  have  isn’t  exactly  suitable  for 
netting  fish.  One  man  comes  in  near  the  mill  dam, 
and  they  prohibited  him  fishing  there. 

12584.  And  you  are  the  only  one  that  they  let  do 
anything? — There  are  riparian  owners  further  up  the 
river  that  have  purchased. 

12585.  Are  they  making  any  use  of  their  property? 
— Well,  it  is  not  suited  for  net  fishing. 

12586.  Is  there  any  rod  fishing? — Oh,  there  is  rod 
fishing. 

12587.  And  that  is  not  let?— It  is  let,  I understand, 
and  some  of  them  are,  I think,  using  it  for  their  own 
benefit. 

12588.  Now,  since  you  became  proprietors,  are  you 
all  more  particular  in  seeing  that  the  river  is  not 
poached? — Well,  as  far  as  I am  concerned  myself,  and 
everybody,  I think,  I am  very  much  more  particular 
now  than  before  I became  a proprietor  on  the  river. 
There  had  been  a lot  more  fish  destroyed  before  I be- 
came a proprietor  than  there  is  since,  because  there 
was  a great  deal  of  poaching.  I have  seen  them. 

12589.  You  think  that  barriers  ought  to  be  put 
across  the  mouths  of  these  Muleaire  tributaries  to 
prevent  the  fish  running  there? — Yes,  and  I think  it 
would  give  an  advantage  and  benefit  to  the  fish. 

12590.  Is  that  done  here,  in  any  case? — Not  that  I 
know  of.  I am  sure  if  it  is  not  done  you  can’t  have 
the  fish,  and  they  are  killed  and  destroyed  without 
being  of  use  to  anybody.  If  they  were  protected  in 
these  small  streams  in  the  spawning  season  we  would 
have  plenty  of  fish.  I have  seen  thousands  of  fish 
going  up,  and  I have  seen  none  coming  back.  These 
fish  go  up  and  never  come  back.  That  is  where  the 
difficulty  arises. 

12591.  Are  there  bailiffs  up  there  at  all? — I am  sure 
there  are,  but  I know  that  there  are  bailiffs  round 
my  quarter.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I haven’t 
known  them  to  get  a prosecution  there,  except  one  or 
two,  whereas  in  those  small  streams  they  could  make 
a hundred  and  two.  It  is  there  the  fish  are  destroyed 
by  wholesale  in  the  close  season,  when  they  are  of 
no  use  to  anybody. 

12592.  Is  this  done  by  people  up  there  generally, 
or  is  it  done  by  an  exceptional  class  of  people? — I 
expect  it  is  the  young  fellows.  The  young  fellows 
walk  out  and  they  see  the  fish  before  them  there  in 
the  water 

12593.  And  do  you  think  that  if  a serious  effort  was 
made  to  put  a stop  to  it  the  country  generally  would 
agree  to  that? — Certainly. 

12594.  Do  you  think  that? — I do,  and  it  is  a pity 
that  it  is  not  put  a stop  to,  because  the  fish  are  of  no 
use  to  anybody  at  the  time  they  are  destroying  them. 


Mr.  Thomas  Enright,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12595.  You  are  a professional  fisherman  at  Castle- 
connell  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12596.  Have  you  been  fishing  there  all  your  life? — 
All  my  lifetime. 

12597.  We  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say? — Well,  I am  listening  to  all  the  evidence  here  all 
day  about  the  protection  of  fish,  and  they  say  they 
have  got  no  money  to  pay  bailiffs  or  anything  else  on 
the  Shannon,  and  I want  to  know  how  is  it  that  over 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  licence  duty  on  the  Shan- 
non was  only  10s.  for  rod  fishing,  that  there  was  more 
protection  on  the  river  Shannon  and  more  water 
bailiffs?  I remember  myself  when  there  were  fifteen 
good,  decent  water  bailiffs  from  this  to  Castleconnell, 
and  I remember  on  the  river  when  the  poor  fishermen 
could  make  out  a living  and  get  15s.  a week  for  pro- 
tecting the  small  rivers.  And  where  is  the  money 
gone? 

12598.  We  had  the  accounts  of  the  money  this  morn- 
ing, and  it  appeared  to  be  all  spent? — It  is  very  easy 
to  spend,  but  the  thing  is  where  is  it  going  to?  That 


C hair  man — continued . 

is  what  I would  like  to  make  out.  You  can  spend 
money  on  horse-racing  if  you  like,  but  I would  like  to 
see  it  spent  on  protection,  instead  of  spending  it  on 
driving  on  jarvey  cars  and  dinner  parties.  That  is 
not  the  protection  of  fish. 

12599.  There  will  always  be  a difference  of  opinion, 
of  course,  as  to  the  spending  of  money? — Oh,  of  course 
there  will  be,  and  it  must  be  spent  some  place,  and  I 
want  to  know  where  is  it.  The  rivers  were  protected 
when  the  licence  was  only  10s.  on  every  rod,  and  all 
the  rivers  in  Ireland  were  well  protected,  and  now 
there  are  none  of  them  protected,  and  they  are  look- 
ing for  more  money. 

12600.  What  sort  of  season  had  you  last  year  for 
fishing? — Very  good,  no  better.  The  fish  are  improved 
very  much  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  back. 

12601.  What  about  the  size  of  the  fish? — Very  large. 

12602.  There  is  no  falling  off  in  them? — No,  there 
is  not ; they  are  very  large ; the  salmon  are  very  large 
in  the  Shannon, 
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Mr.  Thomas  Enright — continued. 


[Limerick. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

12603.  And  the  peal? — Well,  we  have  not  got  a good 
peal  season  for  a good  many  years. 

Mr.  Green. 

12604.  Do  you  remember  a number  of  bad  peal  years 
coming  in  a speU  and  then  good  peal  years? — Oh, 
yes,  in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  in  1887;  of  course, 
the  water  was  very  low  in  that  year  in  the  Shannon, 
and  all  we  got  that  year  was  four  peal.  They  could  not 
travel  up  that  year.  The  year  1885  was  about  the 
best  peal  season  I ever  saw  in  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12605.  I understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  former 
time  the  fishermen  used  to  be  employed  in  the  wintei 
as  water  bailiffs? — Yes,  sir. 

12606.  Are  they  employed  as  water  bailiffs  now?— 
Not  a single  one. 

12607.  And  is,  it  your  opinion  that  men  like  the 
Abbey  fishermen  would  be  better  bailiffs  than  the  class 
of  men  that  are  just  living  up  on  the  mountain  side?— 
Certainly.  There  is  no  man  has  a better  interest  to 
look  after  his  business  than  the  man  that  is  earning 
a living  by  it,  and  why  shouldn’t  he. 

12608.  Wouldn’t  they  have  a long  way  to  go  up? — 
That  says  nothing.  Didn’t  they  go  up  in  those  days? 
But  there  are  none  of  them  now,  and  there  isn't  a 
single  fisherman  now  supporting  the  industry  of  the 
river  Shannon  in  that  way  There  is  not  a single  one 
of  them  employed. 

12609.  What  money  did  the  Conservators  pay  those 
men  to  get  their  services?— Their  wages  were  los.  a 
week. 

12610.  I see  that  the  Conservators  cannot  afford 
now  to  pay  anything  like  that? — And  where  is  it  going 


to?  There  is  an  audit  of  every  hook  in  the  world,  and 
how  is  it  that  there  is  not  an  audit  of  these  books  here? 
That  is  the  question  I want  to  ask  here.  They  can 
tell  you  what  they  like.  It  is  a waste  of  public  money. 
It  is  a great  swindle  I know,  a common  swindle,  and 
as  I say,  there  is  no  one  to  look  after  it.  They  can 
tell  you.  what  they  like,  that  they  owe  £1,000  or  that 
they  don’t  on  e a.  penny.  The  best  thing  to  do  for  the 
protection  of  the  Shannon  is  to  let  every  gentleman 
in  the  Castleeonnell  district  and  in  the  Killaloe  district 
look  after  his  own  fishing.  We  are  very  well  able  to 
look  after  our  fishing  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the 
1st  of  November,  and  let  every  gentleman  who  has  an 
interest  in  his  own  fishery  on  the  Shannon  pay  his  own 
men,  and  do  away  with  the  Conservators  altogether. 
How  well  they  are  able  to  manage  their  own  business 
up  in  Scotland,  and  to  protect  their  own  rivers  where 
they  have  got  no  licence  duty  at  all,  and  they  protect 
their  own  fisheries  and  they  get  on  well,  and  do  a ser- 
vice to  the  country;  but  here  they  are  able  to  swindle 
the  public  up  to  the  ball  of  their  eye,  and  who  is  able 
to  contradict  it?  And  that  is  what  you  will  see  in  a 
very  short  time.  I intend  to  smash  them  up.  They  should 
have  been  smashed  up  long  ago.  I heard  some  remarks 
passed  a while  ago  about  no  net  fishing  being  allowed 
in  the  fresh  water.  I think  the  Abbey  fishermen  are 
the  oldest  stock  of  fishermen  on  the  Shannon,  fishing 
there  400  or  500  years,  and  their  ancestors  before 
them,  and  haven’t  they  as  good  a right  to  be  there  as 
the  Lax  Weirs  ? 

12611.  These  are  poor  men?— Yes,  and  they  pay 
their  money  in  support  of  the  River  Shannon,  and 
none  of  them  get  employment  now  on  the  river. 


Mr.  Thomas  Mulqueen,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12612.  What  have  you  got  to  tell  us? — I am  a fisher- 
man on  the  Lower  Shannon,  a drift  net  fisherman.  I 
come  from  a station  where  there  are  about  thirty  at 
present,  and  they  fish  from  the  preserved  water  here 
down  to  Foynes.  They  pay  their  licence  duty  and 
subscribe  to  enable  the  Fishery  Board  to  get  their 
grant  of  £4  to  £1,  and  we  say  we  have  nothing  for  it. 
Certainly  the  Board  are  doing  their  very  best.  For 
years  I had  an  opportunity  of  going  through  the  small 
towns,  and  I know  the  poachers  have  the  fish  pickled 
in  stands,  as  they  call  them,  and  they  see  the  fish  go  to 
the  beds,  and  they  picket  them,  and  they  clear  out  the 
whole  at  night.  Our  Board  are  awfully  hampered  for 
money , a bankrupt  Board  as  far  as  I can  see.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy ; as  for  the  money  spent  on  the  pre- 
servation of  the  upper  waters,  it  would  be  just  as  well 
to  give  the  money  in  charity.  If  the  fish  are  not  killed 
bv  day  they  are  killed  by  night,  and  each  bailiff  has 
fifty  miles  of  a river.  It  is  all  of  no  use  without 
police  protection,  as  Captain  Hall  stated.  I was 
thinking  of  a way  to  work  that,  and  I think  it  would 
be  well  if  the  police  were  got  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  till  the  spawning  season  is  over, 
and  let  the  police  be  in  touch  with  the  bailiffs,  so  that 


Chairman — continued. 

when  a bailiff  went  away  in  the  night  time,  the  police- 
man could  come  out  and  catch  the  poacher.  They 
don’t  find  it  out  till  they  have  the  barrels  of  fish 
pickled  down  for  the  winter,  and  killed  in  hundreds 
at  that  time.  Now,  they  are  able  to  use  better  nets, 
and  use  the  stroke  hauls  and  every  other  sort  of  a 
device  to  kill  fish.  We  require  a grant  solely  for  the 
protection  of  the  mouth  of  our  river,  although  so  far 
as  the  fishermen  are  concerned  there  is  not  a better 
protected  part  of  a river  than  where  the  fishermen 
are.  for  they  are  not  inclined  to  poach,  and  they  don’t 
want  to  poach.  We  sorely  require  a steam  launch  to 
go  and  examine  the  mackerel  boats.  I don’t  say  thev 
are  illegally  fishing,  but  they  might,  and  I might  if  I 
wasn’t  watched ; and  my  advice  to  you  is  this,  that 
you  should  get  police  protection  in  the  small  rivers 
and  have  the  police  in  touch  with  the  bailiffs,  for  a 
policeman  sent  on  patrol  duty  cannot  watch  the 
poachers,  for  he  is  himself  watched  on  patrol  by  the 
poachers ; but  if  the  police  are  sent  on  special  duty 
thev  will  take  care  to  keep  away  from  the  small  rivers. 
But  there  are  other  things  that  are  doing  mischief. 
I shot  cormorant  myself  and  opened  them,  and  got 
great  quantities  of  trout  and  salmon  fry  in  them. 


Mr.  Hugh  O’Brien  Moran,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12613.  What  is  your  name? — Hugh  O’Brien  Moran. 
Of  course  my  name  is  not  on  your  list,  but  I come 
before  you  simply  at  the  request  of  the  Abbey  fisher- 
men. 

12614.  You  are  a solicitor? — Yes,  sir. 

12615.  In  Limerick?— Yes,  sir.  Looking  at  the 
purpose  for  which  you  hold  this  inquiry,  as  it  appears 
on  this  notice,  I did  not  know,  before  coming  here,  that 
I would  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  but,  of  course, 
anything  may  arise  of  special  interest  at  an  inquiry, 
and  it  is  as  the  result  of  some  questions  that  were 
asked  here  that  I think  I can  be  of  some  little  assist- 
ance to  you.  Of  course,  every  witness  here  spoke  about 
the  question  of  the  want  of  funds,  and  one  of  the  issues 


Chairman — continued. 

of  that  question  was  how  the  funds  were  to  be  obtained  ? 
A question  was  put  as  to  whether  the  snap-net  licences 
should  be  increased.  Now,  the  Abbey  fishermen  have 
got  altogether  ten  snap  nets,  and  the  licence  they  pay 
on  each  one  of  these,  as  you  are  aware,  is  30s.  These 
fishermen  are  a very  large  body,  and  there  was  also  a 
question  put  as  to  how  many  were  making  their  living 
out  of  these  snap  nets.  I am  dealing  simply  and  solely 
with  the  Abbey  net  fishermen,  and  I may  say  that  they 
are  a body  of  about  forty  men,  and  the  families  which 
are  depending  upon  them  represent  a total  of  about  300. 

12616.  Is  there  a limitation  to  the  number  of  the 
nets  ? — Ten  is  the  number  of  nets  that  they  use,  and 
300  souls  are  depending  on  the  fruits  of  these  fisher- 
men’s labours  for  a living. 
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Chairman — continued. 

12617.  These  men  and  their  families? — Yes.  And 
what  I want  to  mention  is  this,  that  they  have  been 
fishing  in  the  same  locality  almost  from  time  imme- 
morial, that  is  to  say,  they  or  their  predecessors,  and 
they  are  hardly  able  to  make  a living  out  of  this  fishing. 
If  an  extra  licence  were  to  be  put  on  these  snap  nets 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  what  I think  I am  justified  in 
describing;  as  too  heavy  a licence  altogether.  They 
could  not  afford  it.  They  are  living  simply  and  solely 
by  the  fishing. 

12618.  They  surely  have  some  occupation  at  the 
other  seasons  of  the  year? — Well,  they  have,  but  they 
have  no  regular  fixed  employment,  and  their  existence 
is  very  precarious. 

12619.  They  live  in  the  city  of  Limerick? — They 
live  in  the  city  or  in  the  outskirts.  Their  case  has 
been  put  before  you  very  clearly  by  Alderman  Joyce, 
and  this  is  a question  of  the  attitude  of  the  Conser- 
vators towards  the  snap  nets.  It  is  one  set  of  families 
that  are  known  as  the  Abbey  fishermen. 

12620.  The  number  of  the  nets  is  limited  to  ten? — 
Well,  that  is  the  number. 


Mr.  Gwynn. 

12621.  The  Abbey  fishermen  would  not  want  to  let 
other  fishermen  come  in? — Well,  they  wouldn’t. 

Chairman. 

12622.  They  keep  the  number  to  ten? — Although 
there  are  so  many  families  they  are  in  one  sense  one 
family.  They  have  got  a common  interest.  I simply 
want  to  have  these  snap-net  fishermen  excluded  from 
any  increase  in  licence  duty,  owing  to  their  poverty. 
They  are  not  in  the  position  of  the  riparian  owners, 
who  simply  use  it  as  a source  of  profit,  not  as  a means 
of  existence. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12623.  May  I take  it  that  the  Abbey  fishermen, 
provided  that  the  existing  nets  were  preserved,  would 
be  glad  to  see  any  further  addition  to  the  nets  in 
the  fiesh  water  prevented? — Yes,  they  would  not  pre- 
vent that,  and  that  is  all  they  are  concerned  in,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  reasonable.  They  are  the  oldest  body 
of  fishermen  in  the  whole  country,  if  it  were  possible 
to  ascertain  who  are  the  oldest  body. 


Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Pegum,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12624.  You  wish  to  give  us  some  evidence? — Yes. 
I am  an  elected  member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators. 
I am  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Lower  Shannon. 

12625.  That  is  “ A ”? — Yes.  I did  not  send  up  my 
name  because  I didn't  think  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
would  be  so  large,  or  would  comprise  so  many  different 
things,  and  of  course  I had  no  evidence  to  give  as 
regards  the  change  of  ownership,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

12626.  We  have  heard  so  much  that  except  there  is 
something  that  affects  yourself  I don’t  think  you  need 
enlarge  on  other  matters?— I don’t  intend.  With 
regard  to  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  they  were  all 
held  here  in  Limerick,  and  I think  that  is  unfair, 
because  the  result  is  that  you  generally  have  the  same 
five  or  six  men  comprising  the  meetings  month  after 
month,  and  we  on  the  Lower  Shannon  are  responsible 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  revenue  that  is  derived 
from  licence  duties ; and  I think  for  that  reason  that 
the  meetings  should  be  spread  over  the  district,  and  I 
would  suggest  having  the  meetings  alternately  here 
and  at  Kilrush  and  Foynes  and  Glin. 

Mr.  Green. 

12627.  Why  not  Athlone? — Certainly.  As  regards  the 
licences,  unless  there  was  a readjustment  of  the  licence 
duties  I could  not  agree  to  have  the  set-off  abolished, 
because  the  licence  on  fixed  engines  is  very  large,  and 
they  are  rated  highly,  and  the  reason  of  the  rating 
of  the  Shannon  generally  being  so  small  is  that  several 
of  the  fisheries  in  the  upper  waters  are  not  rated  at 
all. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12628.  Are  any  of  those  weirs  highly  rated? — There  is 
as  much  as  T50  a year  paid  to  the  Poor  Law  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rates  and  the  valuation,  and  then  again 
that  TSO  of  licence  duty  is  a very  big  item  too;  and  then, 
I think,  having  regard  to  the  different  conditions  here 
and  in  the  lower  Shannon,  that  the  scale  of  licence 
duty  is  not  fair.  For  instance,  a snap  net  here  which 
pays  30s.  licence  is  quite  as  valuable  an  asset  as  the 
stake  net  on  the  Lower  Shannon  which  pays  T30;  and 
the  difference  between  the  drift  net  here  and  the  drift 
net  down  below  is  very  considerable  also,  because 
in  the  length  of  the  net  there  is  not  enough  allow- 
ance mado  for  the  great  difference  in  the  width 
of  the  river,  and  of  course  the  river  down  there 
varies  from  about  two  miles  to  six  where  we  fish. 
Then  with  regard  to  sea  drift  nets,  it  was  I who  pro- 
posed the  resolution,  a copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the 
Department.  For  the  last  three  years,  beginning 
with  1909,  there  has  been  a decided  improvement  in 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

the  spring  fish,  and  a considerable  falling  off  in  the 
peal  fish.  Well,  at  a time  when  our  peal  season  should 
be  at  its  highest,  when  we  have  been  practically  idle 
for  two  seasons,  they  have  been  getting  enormous 
quantities  of  fish  in  those  sea  drift  nets  off  the  coast. 

12629.  When  you  say  “ enormous  quantities  of  fish  ” 
do  you  attach  any  precise  meaning  to  that? — Yes,  be- 
cause I have  the  statistics  from  the  markets,  from 
Billingsgate  and  those  places.  I am  referring  to 
the  sea  drift  nets  for  salmon. 

12630.  Have  you  any  information  about  the 
mackerel  nets  killing  the  peal  ? — Yes,  I believe  they  do. 

12631.  To  aiiy  considerable  extent? — Well,  I don’t 
know  about  that,  but  I have  heard  that  the  peal  fish 
are  being  sold  in  Tralee  by  some  of  those  mackerel 
boats. 

_ 12632.  Of  course,  they  should  kill  a few,  no  doubt? — 
Yes.  And  arising  out  of  that  question,  the  first  thing 
that  should  be  done  would  be  to  re-define  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon.  The  present  mouth  is  from  a place 
called  Kilcradan,  on  the  Clare  shore,  t '6  a corresponding 
point  on  the  Kerry  shore.  These  two  points  are  several 
miles  inside  Kerry  Head  and  Loop  Head.  I say  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  for  salmon  fishing  purpose, 
and  as  a river,  should' be  from  Loop  Head  to  Kerry 
Head,  and  then  these  boats  would  have  to  keep  three 
miles  outside  that. 

Mr.  Green. 

12633.  The  sea  fishing  is  quite  independent? — Wit- 
ness : And  can  they  fish  in  the  estuaries? 

12634.  Oh,  yes? — I was  not  aware  of  it. 

12635.  Anything  of  that  sort  can  be  prohibited  by 
a bye-law  defining  the  mouth  of  a river  when  they 
fix  it?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

12636.  What  you  want  is  to  have  a bye-law  defining 
the  mouth  of  the  river?— Yes.  In  the  matter  of 

stopping  the  increase  of  netting  and  allowing  netting 
already  established,  I would  not  put  it  so  far  back  as 
1863.  I think  if  there  was  a Committee  appointed  to 
go  into  that  matter  they  could  fix  a certain  time,  say 
twenty  years  back. 

12637.  Or  thirty  years? — Or  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Gwynn. 

12638.  You  would  not  be  content  to  take  it  from  the 
Wyndkam  Act,  the  Land  Purchase  Act  ?— That  would 
be  1903.  And  then  with  regard  to  preservation,  I 
think  the  effect  of  allowing  rod  fishing  to  go  on  till  the 
1st  of  November  is  detrimental  to  it,  because  some  of 
the  greatest  poachers  in  the  district  are  the  men  whe 
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Mr.  Gwynn — Ebntinued. 

are  employed  by  rod  fishermen,  and  as  long  as  you 
allow  those  people  to  fish  till  the  1st  of  November  1 
think  that  will  be  detrimental  to  the  preservation  of 
the  spawning  fish. 

12639.  Now,  isn’t  there  a late  run  of  fish  in  this 
river  (in.  some  of  the  big  English  rivers  I believe  the 
catch  of  late  fish  is  valuable)  ? — I don’t  think  there  is 
a late  run  in  the  Shannon.  With  regard  to  the  free 
pass  during  the  weekly  close  time,  in  the  stake  nets 
there  is  a free  pass,  aud  the  suggestion  that  was 
made  here  to-day  by  Mr.  Ingham  to  raise  the  leader  is 
absolutely  impossible. 

12640.  How  would  it  be  raised? — It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  net  or  to  have  the  net  in  such  a way 
that  it  could  be  pulled  up  and  down. 


Mr.  Gwynn — continued. 

12641.  And  you  would  be  obliged  to  have  it  on  high 
stakes  to  haul  it  up  and  down? — Oh,  well,  it  is  on 
high  stakes,  but  it  is  fixed. 

Mr.  Green. 

12642.  To  have  a crane  to  lower  it  or  raise  it  would 
be  impossible  (of  course  the  leader  is  removed  from 
the  bag  nets  round  the  coast)  ? — But,  then,  that  is  not 
a stake  net,  and  I am  discussing  stake  nets. 

12643.  To  take  up  the  leader  of  a bag  net  in  a 
stormy  sea  is  a difficult  task  too,  but,  at  all  events,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  take  up  the  leader  of  a stake 
jiet? — Extremely  difficult,  and  when  they  have  a free 
pass  I don’t  see  that  it  is  necessary. 


Mr.  James  McInerney,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12644.  Where  do  you  live? — On  the  north  side. 

12645.  You  are  a fisherman? — Yes. 

12646.  A net  fisherman? — Yes,  both  a sweeping  net 
and  a drifting  net. 

12647.  What  have  you  to  say  now  about  this  question 
of  the  mesh  of  the  net? — We  are  only  allowed  to  fish  a 
small  mesh  for  capturing  white  fish  from  the  1st  of 
August  to  the  12th  of  February,  and  that  is  not  a 
mesh  fit  to  catch  herring  aud  whiting  or  codling  that 
we  could  ever  earn  a living  by.  A fish  of  2 lbs.  or 
3 lbs.  weight  won’t  go  through  that,  and  they  won’t 
allow  us  to  work  the  herring  mesh. 

12648.  How  many  inches? — Three  and  a-half.  With 
the  sweep  nets  we  don’t  catch  salmon,  and  I want  to 
know  what  are  we  going  to  catch  with  the  sweep  nets 
for  herring  or  whiting  or  codling,  and  so  on.  There  is  the 
mesh  that  my  father  used  to  fish  with  in  days  gone  by. 
[Mesh  produced  and  handed  to  Committee.] 

12649.  When  was  this  fixed? — It  was  fixed  thirteen 
years  ago  by  the  Conservators  of  Limerick,  and  I went 
to  ask  what  mesh  I was  supposed  to  use  from  August 
to  February,  and  they  told  me  34,  and  I might  as 
well  fish  with  my  hat,  as  if  herring  and  mackerel 
would  go  through  that.  : And  there  is  the  net  we  used 
always  to  work  for  herring  and  mackerel  with  the 
sweep  net.  I asked  for  a copy  of  the  bye-law,  and 
there  was  no  copy  to  be  got. 

12650.  You  say  the  Conservators  made  this  rule? — 
We  never  saw  it  in  print,  and  it  is  thirteen  years  since 
Captain  Hall  seized  one  of  these  there. 

12651.  Where  do  you  fish? — From  the  foot  of  the 
Lax  Weir  Company’s  water  down  to  Tarbert. 

12652.  Alderman  Joyce. — Starting  five  miles  below 
the  city,  and  running  down  thirty  miles  below  that? — 
Yes. 


Chairman. 

12653.  What  sort  of  a boat  have  you? — A little  flat- 
bottomed  boat.  They  are  not  able  to  go  across  the 
river.  I asked  for  a copy  of  this  bye-law  about  this 
class  of  mesh,  and  I could  not  get  a copy. 

Mr.  Green. 

12654.  Do  you  remember  when  this  bye-law  was 
made? — I don’t  remember. 

12655.  If  you  go  to  Mr.  Hosford  he  will  give  you 
the. information,  and  if  you  don’t  like  that  you  can 
write  to  us. 

Alderman  Joyce. — I would  like  to  supplement  what 
Mr.  McInerney  has  said,  there  are  a number  of  these 
poor  men,  and  when  the  peal  season  is  finished  they 
go  to  fish  for  white  fish,  fiat  fish,  and  herring.  They 
have  made  complaints  to  me  ever  since  this  bye-law 
was  made,  that  they  might  as  well  not  fish  at  all. 
And  these  men  have  to  make  out  a livelihood  between 
the  two  seasons.  They  may  put  together  a little 
money  during  the  summer,  if  it  is  a good  season,  and 
when  they  are  out  of  work  they  must  take  up  some- 
thing else  to  make  both  ends  meet;  and  if  this  was  not 
detrimental,  and  I cannot  see  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental, to  the  fisli,  why  should  these  fishermen  be 
driven  to  use  a mesh  that  is  perfectly  useless  to  them? 

Chairman. 

Wo  will  seo  what  the  bye-law  is.  Mr.  Hosford  can 
show  it  to  him,  and  then  a communication  can  be 
made  to  the  Department. 

Alderman  Joyce. — Let  the  fishermen  write  to  the 
Department. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

THURSDAY  7th  MARCH,  1912, 
At  10  a.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Londonderry. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Harrel,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.,  Chairman. 


The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahafey,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o. 


Chairman. 

It  will  probably  be  within  the  recollection  of  most 
of  you  that  this  Committee  held  a sitting  here  in  July 
last,  I think  it  was  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  July,  and 
we  received  all  the  evidence  that  was  tendered  to  us 
on  that  occasion,  and  acquired  a great  deal  of  very 
useful  information;  but  the  question  of  sea  drift  net 
fishing  was  not  entered  into  at  length,  in  fact  it  was 


Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 


Chairman — continued. 

scarcely  alluded  to  at  all.  At  subsequent  inquiries  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  the  subject  of  drift  net  fishing 
at  sea  was  dwelt  upon,  but  we  cannot  say  that  on  any 
one  of  those  occasions  the  views  of  those  engaged  in 
that  industry  were  fully  presented,  indeed,  they  were 
scarcely  presented  at  all.  Now,  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand, as  a matter  of  common  knowledge,  since,  that 
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Chairman — continued. 

drift  net  fishing  at  sea  is  practised  to  a very  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  coasts  of  Donegal  and  Londonderry, 
and  some  portions  of  Antrim,  and  I may  tell  you  that, 
with  the  pressure  of  time  upon  us,  it  is  at  some  little 
inconvenience  that  we  come  here  now,  in  order  that 
we  may  receive  at  first  hand  any  views  that  may  be 
presented  to  us  with  regard  to  drift  net  fishing  at  sea. 
The  Committee  have  no  impressions  whatever,  and 
we  have  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  put  before  us.  Our 
minds  are  quite  open  on  that  subject,  but  I may  tell 
you  that  some  of  the  evidence  that  was  given  to  us 
was  to  the  effect  that  drift  net  fishing  interfered  to 
some  extent  unduly  with  the  entrance  of  spawning  fish 
into  the  rivers.  Now,  with  these  two  or  three  words, 
you  know  the  object  of  our  meeting  here.  I don't 
know  who  is  represented  here,  but  I would  ask  you 
just  to  put  before  the  Committee  as  shortly  as  you 
can,  and,  as  I said,  at  first  hand,  the  evidence  with 
regard  to  drift  net  sea  fishing. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Todd,  Solicitor. — Before  you  enter  upon 
the  special  subject  of  the  inquiry,  sir,  I would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a matter  that  specially  affects 
Lough  Swilly.  Mr.  Green  will  be  familiar,  probably, 
with  the  matter  that  I want  to  bring  before  you  on  the 
part  of  a great  many  of  the  fishermen.  A good  many 
of  the  private  fishermen,  individuals  like  myself,  and 
others  who  fi§h  in  the  lough,  and  the  line  fishermen, 
are  particularly  anxious  to  bring  under  your  notice  a 
certain  question  that  affects  them  very  nearly,  and 
when  I heard  of  this  inquiry  I saw  a large  number  of 
them  and  collected  the  information  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give,  and  they  asked  me  to  put  it  before  you. 

I have,  accordingly,  prepared  a short  memorandum  to 
this  effect : that  the  trawling  inside  the  lough  ruins  the 
spawning  beds.  A great  number  of  immature  fish  are 
caught  and  killed  and  die  and  are  thrown  back  into 
the  lough.  I have  looked  at  the  subject  of  your 
inquiry,  and  I am  very  much  afraid  it  is  not  strictly 
within  the  scope  of  your  investigations,  but  I would 
like  to  hand  you  in  this  memorandum,  and  perhaps 
the  Committe  might  consider  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. — What  kind  of  fish  are  thrown  back? 

Dr.  Todd. — Flat  fish. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. — Sea  fish? 

Dr.  Todd. — Sea  fish,  soles  and  plaice.  Up  to  about 
fifty  years  ago,  trawling,  as  I am  informed,  was  pro- 
hibited in  the  lough  altogether  inside  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  Knockalla  Head  to  Dunree. 

Chairman. — Those  arc  questions  for  the  Department, 
questions  with  regard  to  bye-laws  which  are  made  for 
the  regulation  of  the  trawlers.  Now,  we  are  not  here 
for  that  purpose  at  all. 

Dr.  Todd. — So  I thought. 

Chairman. — We  are  not  an  executive  committee.  We 
are  here  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  in 
order  that  we  may  present  it  to  those  who  have  to  carry 
out  these  matters  after  us'. 

Dr.  Todd. — For  your  information  I will  hand  in  this 
memorandum  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. — Does  this  memorandum  affect  the 
salmon  at  all? 

Dr.  Todd. — I cannot  say  that  it  does.  I cannot  say 
that  it  affects  the  drift  net.  It  is  only  as  to  the  injury- 
done  by  trawling  inside  the  lough. 

(Memorandum  handed  in.) 

Mr.  B.  H.  Lane,  Solicitor.— I represent  the  Irish 
Society,  and  I have  instructed  my  friend  Mr.  Overend 
to.  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  we  have  wit- 
nesses here,  but  I really  don’t  know  whether  they 
should  be  examined  or  not. 

Mr.  J.  E.  O'Donnell,  Solicitor. — I represent  the  Inish- 
owen  fishermen.  We  did  not  know  or  think  that  the 
Committee  would  interfere  with  us,  considering  that 
under  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  Committee  they 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  inland 
fisheries.  We  thought,  therefore,  that  they  purely 
dealt  with  rivers,  and  not  with  the  drift  net  fishing  in 
the  open  sea,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  were  not  repre- 
sented here  on  the  day  that  the  Committee  sat  in 
July.  This  sitting  of  the  Committee  now  comes  to  us 
in  rather  an  inconvenient  way.  I have  witnesses  here  to 
give  evidence  as  to  drift  net  fishing,  but  -I  would  like 
to  hear  some  evidence  of  the  owners  of  fisheries  before 
we  are  called  upon  to  give  any  rebutting  evidence. 


The  Committee  arc  probably  aware  that  this  whole 
question  of  the  drift  not  sea  fishing  has  been  already 
the  subject  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  that  the  whole 
case  was  argued  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  the  Irish  Courts  and  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  to  the  question  of  drift  net  fishing  being  an  obstruc- 
tion to  fish  going  up  into  the  rivers.  Proceedings  were 
instituted  by  the  Irish  Society  and  the  owners  of 
several  fisheries  round  Londonderry  against  the  drift 
net  fishermen  of  Inishowcn,-  and  that  case  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  held  by  all  the  Judges 
who  heard  the  evidence  there  that  there  was  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  fish  going  up. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. — What  is  the  date  of  that  judgment? 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — The  date  of  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  about  a month  ago.  It  was  decided 
in  January,  the  cud  of  January,  and  I have  here  a 
record  of  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  Courts. 

Chairman. — I think  we  are  here  on  another  point. 
No  doubt  this,  as  you  describe  it,  is  not  an  inland 
fishery,  it  is  a sea  fishery;  but  the  salmon  is  held  to 
be  an  inland  fish,  and,  of  course,  the  question  of  its 
access  to  those  spawning  grounds  comes  within  our 
purview,  and  we  are  not  here  to  inquire  into  the 
respective  merits  of  one  party  or  the  other,  where  the 
river  or  the  estuary  joins  the  sea. 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — Oh,  no,  but  this  is  an  authoritative 
decision  that  has  already  been  given  that  this  drift 
netting  is  no  obstruction* to  the  passage  of  the  fish. 
If  the  owners  of  fisheries  in  the  Foyle  and  the  Bann 
had  been  able  to  prove  that  their  several  fisheries  had 
been  materially  damaged  by  the  action  of  the  drift 
net  fishermen,  they  would  have  had  a cause  of  action 
and  they  would  have  succeeded,  that  is,  if  they  had 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that,  so  that  I am  only- 
saying  that  that  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards 
the  Inishoweu  fishermen  as  it  stands  at  present,  unless 
there  is  other  evidence  given  here  to-day.  But  there 
has  been  no  sufficient  evidence  given  already,  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  there  has  been  no  obstruction, 
andi  what  we  allege,  of  course,  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
narrow  waters  that  all  the  injury  to  the  fish  is  done, 
where  the  owners  are  fishing  from  April  till  October 
continually.  I only  want  to  point  out,  as  regards  this 
drift  net  fishing,  that  it  is  only  in  a short  season  of 
the  year  which  starts  in  the  middle  of  June  and  ends 
in  July,  a period  of  six  weeks.  That  is  the  season 
during  which  the  drift  net  fishing  is  carried  on  here. 

Chairman. — That  is  one  item  of  information  that  we 
have  received  for  the  first  time  from  any  authority, 
and  the  receiving  of  such  information  is  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  we  have  come  here.  We  want  to 
have  first  hand  information  with  regard  to  drift  net 
fishing.  We  have  not  heard  up  to  the  present  time, 
till  you  stated  it,  what  that  season  was,  nor  have  we 
heard  what  the  length  of  the  nets  may  be,  or  what  are 
the  conditions  under  which  the  nets  are  shot.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  which  we  have  come  to  hear,  if 
it  is  thought  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  drift  net 
fishermen  to  present  them  to  us.  We  should  like  to 
have  particulars  with  regard  to  this  industry. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. — Why  is  this  season  confined  to  six 
weeks? 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — Because  that  is  the  only  time  that 
this  fishing  can  be  carried  on.  It  is  only  during  that 
period  of  six  weeks,  and  it  is  only  for  about  two  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  it  is  carried  on  at  night. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Overend  ( Counsel  for  the  Hon.  the  Irish 
Society). — I dislike  to  interfere  with  my  learned  friend, 
but  do  not  take  me  as  agreeing  with  Mr.  O'Donnell’s 
statement  as  being  absolutely  accurate  with  regard  to 
the  facts. 

Chairman. — This  is  only  Counsel’s  statement.  We 
came  here  for  evidence. 

Mr.  Overend. — You  came  here,  sir,  to  obtain  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  the  salmon,  whether  the  salmon 
species  was  to  be  exterminated  by  destruction  of  tffe 
breeding  grounds. 

Chairman. — Oh,  no,  we  won't  go  into  that  at  all, 
that  is,  about  the  breeding  grounds.  We  want  evidence 
as  to  the  particulars  of  this  industry,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  pursued.  Mr.  O’Donnell,  I 
desire  to  put  it  to  you  that  it  is  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  drift  net  people  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
case,  in  that  respect  as  well  as  everything  else,  before 
us  that  we  come  here. 
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Mr.  O'Donnell. — I quite  understand,  and  could  I 
give  the  Committee  any  hotter  or  more  authoritative 
evidence  than  the  evidence  that  was  tendered  in  the 
case  to  which  I refer,  namely,  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Society  against  the  Inishowen  Fishermen? 

Chairman. — No,  that  is  a question  into  which  we 
are  not  here  to  enter,  that  is,  as  to  the  particular 
circumstances  and  merits  of  the  difference  between 
the  Irish  Society  and  the  fishermen. 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — But  it  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
the  whole  method  of  fishing  and  the  length  of  time. 

Chairman. — But  you  might  give  it  to  us  in  tabloid 
form,  and  not  go  into  the  whole  question  that  was 
presented  in  the  courts  and  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  0’ Donnell. — Of  course,  but  all  the  evidence  was 
taken  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Chairman. — But  can  you  not  give  us  a witness? 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — Yes,  I can. 

Chairman. — That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.— As  regards  the  depletion  of  the  fish, 
you  will  take  us  as  saying  that  it  is  caused  by  over- 
fishing in  the  private  rivers  where  there  are  several 
fisheries.  That,  we  say,  is  what  is  responsible  for  the 
depletion,  if  any,  in  the  salmon  fishing  industry.  They 
are  fishing  there,  as  I have  told  you,  from  April  till 
October  continually  with  a special  net  here  in  the 
Derry  district. 

Mr.  Lane.— The  season  ends  on  the  19th  of  August, 
and  I don’t  see  how  you  can  say  that  the  fishing  is 
continuous  till  October. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — I want  to  point  out  another  reason 
that  we  allege  for  the  deficiency  of  fish  in  these  rivers, 
and  that  is,  that  in  the  very  district  here  they  have 
a right  to  fish  and  capture  salmon  with  a mesh  of  one 
inch  from  knot  to  knot,  and  there  is  no  other  place 
where,  under  the  Irish  fishery  code,  there  is  such  a 
net  allowed  for  the  capture  of  salmon  or  any  other  fish. 
That  is  a bye-law  of  February,  1871. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. — How  do  you  distinguish  their  net 
from  the  salmon  net? 

Mr.  Overend.— The  times  and  the  seasons  would  be 
somewhat  different. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — Of  course  in  the  drift  net  fishing 
we  have  a weekly  close  'Season,  in  those  six  weeks  of 
two  hours  a day  we  have  a weekly  close  season.  I 
contend  that  it  was  never  intended  to  have  a close 
season  in  the  open  sea.  This  question  was  brought  up 
before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  framing 
a proposed  bye-law  to  put  the  drift  net  fishermen 
out  to  a certain  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rivers,  and  that  bye-law  came  before  tho  Privy  Council. 
The  private  owners  were  not  able  then  either  to 
give  any  evidence  that  they  were  materially  injured  by 
the  drift  net  fishing,  and  the  drift  net  fishermen  feel 
that  they  are  harassed  unduly  coming  up  here  year  after 
year  to  meet  these  attacks  made  on  them.  They  feel 
rather  sore  about  it,  naturally. 


Chairman.— May  I point  out  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  feel  sore  at  our  inquiry  here,  because 
we  have  come  here  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  put 
on  our  records  some  particulars  of  the  industry,  and  to 
give  the  drift  net  fishermen  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting their  position,  because  we  have  had,  more  or 
less,  what  I would  call  ex  parte  evidence  in  other  places 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  ease,  and  our  attention 
was  drawn  to  this — I won’t  say  the  agency  exactly, 
but  our  attention  was  drawn  to  this  about  three  weeks 
or  a month  ago,  and  it  was  that  that  originated  tho 
idea  of  our  coming  hero. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — Well,  I will  call  a witness  now. 

Mr.  Overend.— I represent  the  Irish  Society.  With 
reference  to  the  House  of  Lords  case,  to  which  Mr. 
O’Donnell  refers,  there  were  two  points  at  issue  only. 
One  was,  were  the  drift  nets  illegal  and  fixed  engines, 
and  tho  other  was,  were  they  illegal  as  a nuisance  at 
common  law,  i.e.,  an  obstruction  to  the  ascent  of  fish, 
and  that  case  dealt  with  drift  nets  merely  from  that 
point  of  view. 

Chairman. — We  really  don’t  want  to  go  into  the 
whole  case  that  was  presented  to  the  courts  and  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — I don’t  think  the  learned  Counsel  is 
treating  the  Committee  fairly  in  making  a statement 
of  that  sort.  Mr.  Overend  was  Junior  Counsel,  and  I 
think  it  was  quite  unfair  of  him  to  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  obstruction  was  not  gone  into. 

Chairman. — -Really,  we  have  not  come  here  to  inquire 
into  the  question  that  was  fought  out  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  have  come  here  to  learn  particulars  of  the 
drift  net  sea  fishing,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
that. 

Mr.  John  Siveeney. — I came  here  from  the  very 
extreme  point  of  Donegal,  and  I put  it  to  you  that 
our  evidence,  that  is,  the  evidence  of  myself  and  others 
interested  in  that  part,  should  bo  heard  first,  as  we 
want  to  get  home -to-night. 

Chairman. — Well,  we  will  get  through  the  evidence 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  will  try  to  accommodate 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — -I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  as 
the  law  stands,  we  have  no  grievance.  We  are  only 
here  to  defend  our  rights. 

Chairman. — I have  tried  to  explain  the  object  with 
which  we  are  here.  If  I have  failed  to  do  so,  I will 
go  over  it  all  again. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — I quite  understand. 

Chairman. — Then , will  you  produce  a witness? 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — You  prefer  mei  to  go  on? 

Chairman. — You  are  the  person  and  your  witnesses. 

It  was  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  giving  us  some 
information  with  regard  to  your  industry  that  we  came 
here. 


Mr.  John  Sweeney,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12656.  You  reside  at  Burtonport?— I do,  sir. 

12657.  And  are  you  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry? 

12658.  That  is,  tho  drift  net  sea  fishing.  Have  you 
a drift  net,  and  are  you  interested  in  the  drift  net 
sea  fishing? — I am,  sir. 

12659.  Is  it  by  supplying  fishermen  with  nets,  or 
do  you  employ  men  yourself  at  this  fishing? — I supply 
men  with  nets,  and  I give  them  a share. 

12660.  Now,  how  many  crews  are  there  in  Burton- 
port  in  connection  with  your  business? — Well,  as 
regards  my  business,  it  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  a bigger  firm  that  exists  there,  that  is, 
the  Donegal  Fishing  Company. 

12661.  Is  that  bigger  firm,  do  you  know,  represented 
here? — It  is,  sir. 

12662.  Then,  just  toll  us  your  own  case,  and  they 
will  give  us  information  as  to  theirs?— Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I would  like  to  kijow  what  this  inquiry  is 
for.  I have  been  summoned  here,  and  I want  to  know 
what  my  evidence  is  going  to  be  used  for. 

12663.  We  have  no  information  on  our  notes  from 
the  time  we  commenced  as  to  what  this  fishing  is  at 
all,  and  I wanted  somebody  that  could  give  information 
to  us  as  to  what  the  volume  of  it  is,  and  the  circum- 


Chairman — continued. 

stances  under  which  it  is  pursued,  what  the  close  time 
is,  what  the  season  is,  and  anything  else  pertaining  to 
it?  I will  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
regarding  it. 

12664.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  the  information  in 
your  own  words  better  than  in  answer  to  me? — Salmon 
fishing  commences  on  our  coast  about  the  10th  of  June 
and  it  ceases  at  the  end  of  July.  The  parties  who 
prosecute  the  salmon  fishing  do  it  with  small  boats. 
The  days  arc  long  then  and  the  nights  arc  short,  and 
the  actual  hours  for  fishing  arc  only  about  ten  hours 
a week,  ten  hours  out  of  the  week,  that  is,  that  the 
men  go  to  tho  fishing  ground,  and  I want  to  make  it 
plain  to  you  that  when  they  go  to  the  fishing  ground 
they  must  be  there  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  as  there 
is  no  use  in  their  fishing  in  daylight.  Then,  at  two 
o clock  it  is  daylight.  They  have  to  try  their  nets, 
and  it  takes  a certain  time  to  do  that,  and  if  they 
don  t find  that  they  are  on  good  fishing  ground,  they 
haul  them  in  and  they  go  away  to  another  place. 

1 12665.  How  would  they  find  out  between  11  and  2 
o’clock  whether  they  were  on  good  fishing  ground  or 
not? — They  test  the  net. 

12666.  They  take  a look  at  the  nets? — They  try  them. 
Mr.  Green  knows  perfectly  well  what  "I  am  talking  of. 
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Mr.  John  Sweeney — continued. 


[Londonderry. 


Mr.  Green. 

12667.  At  the  present  moment  I must  be  in  a state  of 
complete  ignorance? — Well,  that  is  a fact.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  that  they  have  only  a limited  time 
to  fish.  You  see,  there  is  a prohibited  time.  They 
cannot  fish  on  Sunday  night,  and  they  cannot  fish  on 
Saturday  night,  and  there  are  only  five  days  in  the 
week  that  they  can  fish. 


Chairman. 

12668.  Can  they  fish  on  Monday  morning? — Well, 
they  can. 

12669.  After  12  o’clock? — Well,  there  is  no  use  in 
fishing  in  daylight. 

12670.  From  12  to  2?— From  12  to  2 they 
can,  but  they  do  not,  generally,  and  they  cannot  leave 
their  nets  in  their  boats,  under  a bye-law  which  was 
passed, 

12671.  Is  the  size  of  the  net  prescribed? — No. 

12672.  Is  the  mesh  regulated? — Well,  the  mesh  must 
be  regulated,  in  their  own  interests. 

12673.  But  is  it  prescribed  by  law,  by  bye-law,  or 
anything  else? — Oh,  certainly  not. 

12674.  You  can  have  any  sort  of  mesh  you  like? — 
Yes. 

12675.  And  any  depth  of  net? — There  is  no  use  in 
having  a deep  net. 

12676.  But  the  depth  is  not  prescribed? — It  is  not 
prescribed. 

12677.  You  must  have  a lawful  mesh,  for  Mr.  Green 
says  the  mesh  is  prescribed  by  law? — I was  not  aware 
of  that. 

12678.  Now,  the  depth  is  not  prescribed,  and  can 
you  have  any  length  of  net? — Certainly,  you  have  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  fish. 

12679.  How  far  do  the  boats  go  before  the  nets  are 
shot — how  far  from  the  land? — That  is  a matter  of 
option  for  themselves. 

12680.  Where  they  think  themselves  that  there  may 
'be  a run  of  fish?— Where  they  think  themselves  the 
fish  are  running. 

12681.  As  a matter  of  experience,  how  far  out  do  they 
go? — I would  say  about  two  miles  from  the  headland 
of  Arranmore  Island,  but  they  often  go  much  further. 
I know  when  the  fish  are  in  the  track  of  a steamer 
that  these  men  run  great  risks  of  being  rim  down  by 
steamers  at  night. 

12682.  As  a matter  of  experience,  what  length  of 
nets  have  they? — Their  nets  are  from  1,000  to  2,000 
yards. 

12683.  Are  they  2,000  yards? — Yes.  Owing  to  the 
short  night,  a boat  having  1,500  yards  is  generally  more 
successful,  as  the  time  occupied  in  shooting  and  again 
hauling  the  train  of  nets  takes  too  long,  so  that,  by 
experience  in  this  matter,  they  find  1,500  yards  the 
most  serviceable  length. 

12684.  Now,  where  do  the  fish  go  that  are  caught 
off  Burtonport,  where  are  they  brought  to? — They  are 
brought  into  Burtonport. 

12685.  And  iced  there? — They  are  iced  and  sent  off 
to  London,  or  wherever  there  is  the  best  market. 

12686.  What  size  do  the  salmon  run  to? — I can’t  say 
that  we  catch  very  good  salmon  round  our  district  of 
the  coast. 

12687.  They  are  generally  what  they  call  grilse? — 
They  are  generally  what  they  call  grilse. 

12688.  There  are  very  few  of  them  that  run  to  a size 
that  you  would  call  a respectable  size  for  a salmon? — 
Very  few. 

12689.  Would  you  say  that  from  7 to  8 lbs.  would 
be  the  average? — Yes,  it  would.  They  would  be  8 lbs. 
on  the  average. 

12690.  Is  there  any  river  near  Burtonport? — No,  not 
at  Burtonport. 

12691.  No  salmon  river? — Not  at  Burtonport,  but  we 
have  the  Gweedore  river,  which  is  only  about  10  miles. 

12692.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  you  studied  the 
question  of  how  these  fish  run? — Yes,  I know  how 
they  run. 

12693.  South  to  north? — Oh,  no,  they  run  east  to 
'vest,  because  the  fish  are  never  caught  in  the  salmon 
net  except  in  that  direction. 

12694.  From  east  to  west? — You  will  -never  get 
salmon  in  the  net  running  from  west  to  east,  but  you 
will  get  them  from  east  to  west. 

12695.  That  is  at  Burtonport? — Oh,  no,  everywhere 
round  the  coast. 

12696.  All  that  is  very  interesting.  I hear  it  for 
the  first  time? — Yes,  but  you  want  to  hear  something 
else. 
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Chairman — continued. 

12697.  Now,  let  us  hear  anything  more  you  have  to 
tell  us? — I,  as  being  partly  interested  in  the  fishing, 
take  exception  to  one  thing,  that  is,  that  the  owners 
of  inland  fisheries  have  certain  rights  at  present  which 
are  recognised  by  law,  that  is,  by  drag  nets.  They  bag 
the  salmon  even  in  the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  and  I 
consider  that  unfair. 

12698.  When  you  say  bag,  what  class  of  net  do  you 
mean,  is  it  stake  nets? — Drag  nets.  The  method  of 
fishing  is  with  a drag  net.  The  salmon  come  with  the 
tide  to  the  mouth  of  a river  and  have  not  sufficient 
water  to  carry  them  up.  They  lie  in  the  pools  until 
the  tide  turns,  when  they  are  bagged  with  these  drag 
nets.  I will  give  you  an  instance,  just  to  illustrate  it. 
The  Gweedore  river  empties  at  Bunbeg  into  the  sea. 
At  the  time  that  the  fish  run  to  go  up  the  river  and 
to  spawn  it  is  a very  dry  time  of  the  year.  It  is  about 
the  10th  of  June  or  so  that  they  come  in  with  the  tide 
into  Bunbeg.  There  is  a fall  into  the  river,  a pool  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  they  have  not  water  to  bring  them 
up,  and  they  cannot  get  out  again.  Well,  they  are 
killed  there.  The  owners  of  the  inland  fisheries  don’t 
give  them  time  to  get  out,  as  they  fish  in  this  manner 
day  and  night.  They  fix  their  nets,  and  take  the  whole 
lot  and  send  them  off. 

12699.  They  fix  the  nets  right  across? — Right  across. 
I say  that  it  is  unfair.  That  is  one  of  the  grievances 
I have  to  bring  forward  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I say  that  it  is  very  unjust.  They  held  an  inquiry 
before.  Mi-.  Green  was  down  at  Burtonport.  Seeing 
that  we,  the  sea  drift  net  fishers,  were  losing  such 
great  quantities  of  fish  by  the  pex-secution  of  that  in- 
dustry we  brought  it  before  him,  and  I think  he  will 
agree  with  me  when  I say  that  the  inland  fishers  are 
the  delinquents  in  the  matter,  that  they  are  taking  the 
fish  going  up  into  the  river  and  lessening  the  quantity 
of  salmon. 

12700.  Who  was  the  owner  of  that  net? — Captain 
Hill.  I only  put  it  as  an  instance.  I am  not  putting 
him  in  the  forefront.  He  just  stands  in  the  same 
place  as  any  other.  The  next  thing  that  I take  ex- 
ception to,  gentlemen,  is  this,  and  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me.  A sea  fisherman  pays  £3  for  a licence 
for  fishing  in  the  open  sea,  in  the  wide  Atlantic,  where 
anybody  from  America  or  Austria  or  anywhere  else  can 
fish  with  impunity,  and  he  has  to  pay  for  leave  to  fish 
at  £3  licence,  whereas  the  man  who  comes  over  to  our 
country  for  pleasure,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay,  only 
pays  £1  Is. 

12701.  That  is  for  rod  fishing? — For  rod  fishing. 

12702.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Aus- 
trians or  Germans  ? — No,  but  I want  to  mention  every- 
thing. 

12703.  But  the  foreigner  could  not  land  the  fish,  he 
would  have  to  carry  them  away  with  him? — Unfor- 
tunately in  the  Moray  Firth  a foreigner  can  land  his 
fish  without  any  duty,  and  a man  from  Scotland  could 
not.  You  are  aware  of  that. 

12704.  If  he  did  come  to  fish,  and  if  he  brought  the 
salmon  ashore,  we  would  like  to  see  something  of 
the  £3  licence? — Well,  these  are  the  three  grievances 
that  I have  to  put  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
say  they  are  grievances. 

12705.  You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  an  equitable 
consideration  of  all  the  different  interests  in  connec- 
tion with  fishery  ? — Certainly ; I say  the  fish  belong  to 
nobody,  that  they  are  free  lances  to  go  up  the  river, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  obstructed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  fish  cannot  go  up  the  river,  and  the  in- 
land fishers  have  no  more  right  to  stop  them  and 
curtail  them  than  any  other  body,  and  what  I would 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this,  that  the  inland  fishers 
should  not  get  the  right  to  put  the  bag  (what  I call  the 
bag,  you  understand  me)  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  take  the  salmon  that  are  going  up  to  spawn. 
They  lessen  the  quantity  of  fish,  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
the  general  public.  We  want  the  quantity  of  fish, 
and  it  is  going  against  the  propagation  of  the  salmon, 
do  you  understand,  to  take  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  They  go  in  there  to  spawn,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  don’t  allow  them  to  go  up  because  the  water 
is  low,  and  they  can’t  go  out  against  the  tide,  and 
they  are  not  allowed.  They  are  bagged,  and  under 
these  circumstances  T consider,  and  my  humble  opinion 
is,  that  they  should  be  put  on  a par  with  the  sea 
drifters  who  are  paying  their  three  guineas  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  industry ; that  they  should  be  put 
a mile  and  a-half  off  the  cost  and  give  the  fish  a chance 
of  going  up  the  river  and  spawning,  and  giving  us  a 
volume  of  fish  to  feed  the  whole  country. 

12706.  You  are  for  giving  the  fish  and  the  fishermen 
fair  plav  all  round? — Yes,  right'. 
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Mr.  Green. 

12707.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  create  some  in- 
terest in  the  people  who  have  the  charge  of  these  in- 
land rivers.  They  must  have  some,  fish  to  give  them 
an  interest,  and  their  interest  in  these  inland  fisheries 
goes  a long  way  to  protect  the  spawning  beds? — In  my 
restricted  area  they  have  special  interest.  For  in- 
stance, Lord  Leitrim  and  Captain  Hill  and  the  parties 
that  have  inland  fishery  interests  have  hotels  and  bring 
a lot  of  gentlemen  over  in  the  fishing  season,  and  it 
pays  them  to  bring  those  people  over ; they  keep  their 
hotels,  and  they  pay  a certain  amount  for  the  right  to 
fish. 

12708.  There  is  a great  deal  in  what  you  have  said, 
but  what  I mean  is  this,  that  it  is  not  a good  thing 
to  take  away  altogether  the  interest  of  the  people  who 
have  charge  of  the  rivers;  it  is  not  a good  thing  for 
the  fishing  in  them  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the 
people  who  have  the  charge  of  the  rivers  in  which  the 
fish  spawn,  and  you  must  give  them  an  interest  in 
them;  you  must  give  them  something  for  their  work? 
— Oh,  certainly,  and  they  are  getting  it. 

12709.  You  think  they  are  getting  too  much  ? — Oh, 
no,  I would  not  say  that. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

12710.  You  seem  to  think  it  a grievance  that  net 
fishers  pay  £3  for  a licence  while  a rod  fisher  pays 
only  £1  ? — That  is  it,  sir. 

12711.  Do  you  think  that  the  rod  fisher  gets  one  fish 
for  the  fifty  that  the  net  fisher  gets  ? — That  is  not  the 
point.  They  stand  on  two  different  bases.  One  is  for 
sport,  the  other  is  for  maintenance. 

12712.  I suppose  you  know  the  man  that  pays  a £1 
licence  very  often  does  not  get  fish  at  all? — That  does 
not  make  a bit  of  difference.  He  gets  the  exercise  that 
his  liver  requires.  You  are  putting  me  an  important 
question,  and  I am  answering  it  as  well  as  I can. 

12713.  You  say  that  the  fish  are  all  caught  going 
from  east  to  west  ? — In  the  drift  nets,  yes. 

12714.  Surely  the  course  of  the  salmon  is  from  the 
sea  inwards,  not  from  the  lands  outwards  ? — I am  only 
telling  you.  • 

12715.  But  I want  to  know? — I am  only  telling  you 
the  facts.  I have  never  been  fishing  salmon  myself, 
but  I am  in  touch  with  the  people  who  do  fish,  and 
they  tell  me  that  they  don’t  get  the  fish  from  west  to 
east,  but  that  they  all  come  into  the  net  from  east 
to  west. 

12716.  But  would  not  that  be  from  the  shore  6ide  ? — 
No,  sir,  it  is  from  east  to  west.  You  know  the  geo- 
graphy of  our  coast. 

12717.  Mr.  Overend. — Did  I understand  you,  Mr. 
Sweeney,  to  say  that  the  fishing  does  not  commence  till 


10  o’clock  at  night,  and  that  it  goes  on  till  2 o’clock  in 
the  morning  ? — Well,  now,  you  know  the  length  of  the 
day  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  you  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  night  is  only  four  hours  long. 

12718.  Just  one  other  thing.  Does  it  occur  to  you 
that  when  these  fish  are  going  west,  after  they  have 
struck  the  coast  at  Malin  Head,  that  they  are'  going 
down  to  the  great  rivers  of  Ireland  and  so  run  along 
that  coast?— Oh,  yes,  you  know  it  is  a well-known 
maxim,  known  to  everybody  in  the  fish  trade,  that  fish 
go  to  their  own  rivers. 

12719.  One  other  thing.  Have  you  any  personal 
experience  of  the  fishing  yourself? — I have.  I don’t 
say  that  I have  practical  experience,  but  I have  theo- 
retical experience,  and  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
fishermen  and  sometimes  go  to  our  boats. 

12720.  You  don’t  go  out  in  the  boats  yourself — Oh, 


12721.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — When  you  say  in  your 
evidence  that  there  should  be  no  fishing  within  a 
mile  and  a-half  of  the  coast,  I suppose  you  mean  by 
that  that  at  the  present  time  no  fishing  can  be  carried 
on  within  a certain  area  of  the  mouths  of  the  waters? 
— Not  legally. 

12722.  Within  a certain  area  of  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  ? — Quite  right. 

12723.  That  is  what  you  referred  to ; you  did  not  mean 
that  in  addition  to  the  distance  that  the  drift  net  men 
must  keep  at  the  present  time  they  should  be  put 
out  another  mile  and  a half? — Oh,  no;  what  1 do  say  is 
that  all  should  be  put  on  a par,  that  the  owners  of 
inland  fisheries  should  not  get  any  advantage  over  the 
drift  net  fishermen. 

12724.  At  the  present  time  they  take  the  fish  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  when  the  time  comes  twice  a dav? 
— Yes. 

12725.  They  do  that  twice  a day  ? — They  do  any  time 
they  wish ; day  or  night  they  can  fish  with  impunity. 

12726.  The  fish  come  up  there  with  the  tide? — Yes. 

12727.  Now  the  drift  men  can  only  fish  once  in  24 
hours? — They  can  fish  24  hours  a week  or  two  hours  in* 
the  24. 

12728.  Mr.  Over  end. — Am  I right  in  saying  that  you 
are  connected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sayers  in  any 
way?  Witness. — Mr.  Sayers? 

12729.  Are  you  connected  with  their  firm  in  any 
way?  Witness. — With  the  firm  of  who? 

12730.  Of  Messrs.  .Sayers  of  the  Donegal  Fishing 
Company? — Oh,  no.  I have  not  the  least  monetary 
interest. 

12731.  But  you  know  they  have  a large  number  of 
boats  engaged  in  the  fishing? — Yes. 


Mr.  Robert  Sayer,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12732.  Now  you  have  been  here  for  the  last  ten 
minutes? — Yes. 

12733.  And  you  have  heard  Mr.  Sweeney’s  evidence 
.in  answer  to  the  question  which  he  has  been  asked 
and  the  general  character  of  his  evidence? — Well,  I 
did  not  hear  it  all,  but  I heard  some  of  it. 

12734.  You  are  interested  in  this  matter  ? — Yes. 

12735.  And  perhaps  you  would,  in  your  own  words, 
give  us  any  information  that  might  strike  you  as  being 
useful  to  us  with  regard  to  this  drift  net  fishing? — Yes. 
Well,  we  are  largely  interested  in  the  salmon  fishing 
on  this  coast.  We  supply  nets  for  a good  many  boats. 

12736.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  boats? — We 
have  about  55  to  60  boats  fishing  on  the  coast. 

12737.  And  us  there  more  than  one  net  in  a boat? — 
Oh,  well,  they  have  about  1,500  yards  of  net. 

12738.  There  are  not  two  distinct  shootings  of  nets 
from  the  boat,  each  boat  shoots  one  net? — Each  boat 
shoots  one  net.  They  are  supposed  to  have  1,500 
yards  of  net,  but  when  the  net  is  mounted  and  fitted 
up  for  fishing  it  comes  to  something  about  1,200  to 
1,300  yards  really.  Well,  these  men  go  out  to  fish 
and  they  fish  from  dark  till  dawn.  They  begin  about 
10th  June  and  finish  up  about  the  25th  or  26th  of 
July. 

12739.  I take  it  that  the  run  of  fish  does  not  begin 
before  the  10th  of  June  and  goes  on  till  the  25th  of 


Chairman — continued. 

July? — About  that.  We  get  an  odd  fish  or  two  before, 
and  we  get  a fish  or  two  after,  but,  perhaps,  about 
the  25th  or  26th  it  finishes. 

12740.  Now  about  the  size  of  the  fish  ? — Well,  the 
fish  average  somewhere  from  6 A-  to  7 lbs. 

12741.  That  is  grilse? — Yes. 

12-742.  I take  it  that  a large  proportion  of  those 
fish  are  potential  spawners,  they  are  making  for  the 
fresh  water  to  spawn? — Well,  I suppose  when  the 
salmon  are  on  the  coast  they  are  all  making  for  the 
fresh  water — there  is  not  much  doubt  about  that— 
for  breeding  purposes.  These  salmon  all  breed  in 
fresh  water.  They  all  spawn  in  fresh  water,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  is  the  reason  they  come  on  the  coast. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  fish  come  from  the  deep 
water  to  the  coast,  that  is,  from  the  deep  sea  towards 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and,  from  what  I hear  from  the 
fishermen,  to  split  somewhere  about  Malin  Head,  and 
part  seem  to  go  east  and  part  seem  to  come  west. 


Dr.  Maliaffy. 

12743.  They  go  down  the  coast? — Down  the  coast, 
and  west  of  Malin  Head  the  fish  mesh  on  the  east  side 
of  the  not,  .and  on  the  east  side  of  Malin  Head  the 
salmon  mesh  on.  the  west  side  of  the  net. 
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Chairman. 

12744.  So  they  just  divide  there!' — Yes,  I fancy  so. 

12745.  You  have  been  acquainted  with  this  industry 
for  some  years,  I take  it? — For  twelve  years. 

12746.  Can  you  tell  us  has  it  been  developing, 
whether  the  number  of  nets  and  the  quantities  of 
fish  have  been  increasing  during  those  twelve  years, 
and  if  so,  in  what  proportion? — Well,  I could  not 
go  exactly  into  the  figures,  but  I think  there  is 
just  about  the  same  quantity  of  fish  caught  now  that 
there  was  ten  years  ago. 

12747.  Have  those  boats  been  engaged  all  that  time? — 
Of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  it  there  were  not  so  many 
boats  busy.  At  first  there  were  two  boats  fishing 
at  Burtonport,  and  the  men  fishing  in  those  boats  could 
not  agree  at  all  about  the  matter.  They  considered 
that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  not  big  enough  for  them, 
and  so  they  quarrelled  about  it,  but  since  then  the 
number  of  boats  lias  increased  wonderfully,  and  they 
have  been  increasing,  I suppose,  till  the  last  two  or 
three  years  when  I think  they  have  stopped  increasing, 
but  from  the  time  when  they  reached  their  greatest 
number,  about  four  or  five  years  after  they  began,  I 
think  that  the  quantity  of  fish  that  they  got  was  just 
about  equal  to  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  last  year, 
but  we  find  the  same  quantities  of  fish  are  not  caught 
every  year. 

12748.  Seasons  vary? — They  do.  Some  seasons  large 
quantities  of  fish  are  caught,  and  some  seasons  not 
so  many. 

12749.  Was  last  season  a good  one? — No,  rather 
below  the  average,  but,  of  course,  a great  deal  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  weather  when  the  men  fish.  They 
only  fish  from  dark  till  dawn,  and  it  depends  on 
whether  it  is  a calm  night  or  a breezy  night. 

12750.  There  are  nights  on  which  they  could  not 
shoot  the  nets  at  all? — Well,  it  happens  so  sometimes. 
There  may  be  very  bad  weather,  and  these  men  are 
very  bold  fishermen,  and  they  go  out  on  some  nights 
when  it  is  not  really  fit  for  them  to  go,  but  the  worst 
weather  they  have  to  contend  with  is  calm  weather. 
If  it  is  a very  calm  night  the  fish  won’t  mesh  at  all. 

12751.  A calm,  bright  night? — Yes,  a light  night. 
It  does  not  matter  so  much  about  the  moon,  but  the 
calmness  of  the  weather. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12752.  Do  you  think  the  fish  see  the  net? — Yes.  The 
men  say  that  the  fish  actually  swim  along  beside  the 
net,  going  round,  and  often  they  see  them  jumping  out 
of  the  water  to  swim  over  the  net. 

12753.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  inland  fisheries  in  Ireland? — Well,  I don’t  know 
very  much  myself  about  it,  except  that  I may  now  and 
then  amuse  myself  with  a rod;  that  is  all. 

12754.  You  think  a guinea  is  enough  to  pay? — I 
think  it  is  plenty  for  what  they  get,  and  I understand 
that  in  some  places  where  they  fish  and  pay  their 
guinea,  they  are  not  allowed  to  get  the  fish  they 
catch ; that  is  rather  hard  lines,  I think. 

12755.  About  how  many  men  do  you  employ  ? — Well, 
I should  think  about  350. 

12756.  Do  those  men  get  wages,  or  do  they  get  a part 
of  the  fish  they  catch? — Oh,  well,  we  supply  them  with 
the  nets,  and  then  they  catch  their  fish  and  we  pay 
them  so  much  a pound  for  the  fish  and  take  off  a share 
for  the  nets. 

12757.  No  wages? — No  wages. 

12758.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  w'hat  are  those 
people  doing  ?• — They  are  most  of  them  crofters. 

12759.  Small  farmers? — Small  farmers;  and  when 
there  is  any  herring  fishing  they  go  and  fish  for  her- 
rings, and  they  go  and  fish  for  lobsters,  and  they  fish 
for  crabs. 

Mr.  Green. 

12760.  And  I suppose  you  opened  some  of  the  salmon 
to  see  what  was  inside  them  sometimes? — Yes. 

12761.  Have  you  made  any  special  observation  as  to 
whether  they  are  feeding  at  that  time  at  sea,  or 
whether  their  stomachs  are  empty  ? — No,  their 
stomachs  are  pretty  full. 

12762.  Of  herrings  and  sprats? — Oh,  yes,  and  little 
fry. 

12763.  As  a rule,  do  fish  that  are  caught  in  fish  nets 
Beem  to  be  feeding? — Oh,  yes.  Of  course,  I haven’t 
examined  many  of  them,  but  I just  got  one  now  and 
then. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12764.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  Captain 
Hill’s  river,  the  Gweedore,  is  a late  salmon  river,  that 
the  fish  don’t  come  in  there  early  in  the  season  at  all? — 
Well,  we  have  some  boats  busy  from  Golagh  (that  is 
just  off  the  Gweedore  river),  and  they  catch  the  fish 
just  the  same  time  as  the  people  out  further  west. 

1576-5.  At  the  beginning  of  J une  ? — At  the  beginning 
of  J une. 

12766.  But  there  are  no  fish  coming  in  there  much 
earlier  than  that  ? — I don’t  think  so ; our  men  some- 
times try  for  a few  days  before  that,  but  they  seem  to 
get  nothing  till,  say,  the  10th  of  June,  and  then  it 
is  just  three  or  four  or  half-a-dozen  fish. 

12767.  Mr.  Overend. — You  are  a member  of  the 
Donegal  Fishing  Company? — Yes. 

12768.  And  you  have  a very  large  firm  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

12769.  Do  you  know  Mr.  May,  of  Billingsgate? — Yes. 

12770.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  75  per  cent,  of 
drift  net  fish  are  badly  injured  by  the  net,  or  muti- 
lated?— Certainly  not. 

12771.  You  would  not  agree  with  that? — Certainly 
not.  Our  fish  are  all  drift  net  fish,  and  we  don’t  find 
any  injury  scarcely.  There  is  just  an  odd  one  where 
the  fish  was  knocked  about  in  the  boat  or  grabbed  to 
get  it  into  the  boat,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

12772.  Don’t  you  find  the  fish  marked,  ring  scaled  or 
marked  with  the  meshes? — Very  few. 

.12773.  Aren’t  there  a number  of  the  fish  drowned? — 
Well,  they  are  bound  to  be  drowned  when  they  get 
meshed  in  the  net.  When  you  compress  a fish’s  gills 
you  drown  him. 

12774.  Has  not  that  an  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
fish  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

12775.  You  think  not? — No.  I eat  some  of  them 

sometimes  and  I find  them  very  good  indeed. 

12776.  Hasn’t  it  an  effect  on  the  length  of  time  for 
which  they  would  keep  ? — No. 

12777.  You  think  not? — No. 

12778.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a fish  that  is  caught 
with  a drift  net  will  keep  as  long  as  a salmon  that  is 
caught,  say,  in  a bag,  or  a draft  net,  or  by  rod? — 
Certainly. 

12779.  And  don’t  they  turn  red  in  the  gills,  and 
can  you  not  tell  a drowned  fish  if  you  saw  him  ? — No : 
but,  of  course,  the  blood  of  the  gills  gets  congested  and 
rather  dark. 

12780.  And  in  warm  weather  does  that  not  set  up 
decomposition  rapidly? — Well,  it  would  do  so  if  you 
kept  it  long  enough  out  of  ice,  but  that  would  apply 
to  any  other  fish. 

12781.  And  you  are  able  to  dispose  of  ' them  quickly 
enough  to  avoid  that? — We  get  them  into  the  market 
the  next  day  or  the  day  afterwards,  the  first  or  second 
day  afterwards. 

12782.  Have  you  been  increasing  the  length  of  your 
nets  since  the  fishery  commenced? — Well,  the  first  nets 
we  gave  out  the  first  year  were  about  1,000  yards, 
and  since  then  we  are  increasing  the  length  to  1,500 
yards.  . . 

12783.  At  the  previous  inquiry  when  you  were  giving 
evidence  you  said  that  the  length  of  the  nets  was 
from  1,600  yards,  did  you  mean  upwards  or  down- 
wards?— Witness — From  1,600? 

12784.  From  1,600? — I don’t  remember  to  have  said 
that.  It  is  never  more  than  1,600  yards,  and  very 
seldom  that,  because  we  buy  the  nets  in  three  500-yard 
pieces,  and  we  fit  up  these  nets,  and  in  fitting  them 
up  they  are  drawn  in,  and  the  length  comes  to  between 
1,200  and  1,300  yards. 

12785.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  one  of  those  1,500 
yards  nets?— Well,  last  year  they  came  to  about  £24. 
I suppose  this  year  they  will  come  to  about  £26  or 
£27.  The  price  has  gone  up. 

12786.  For  each  net? — Yes. 

12787.  What  price  per  pound  do  you  pay  to  the 
fishermen  for  the  fish?— Well,  that  is  a business  ques- 
tion. 

Chairman. 

12788.  We  don’t  want  to  go  into  that.  We  want 
to  know  the  volume  of  the  trade,  but  we  don  t want 
to  know  the  profit. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12789.  How  many  hundred  fish  would  you  have  in 
a good  season — do  you  get  1,000  fish  in  a season?  • 
Yes,  last  year  we  got  9,000  altogether. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

12790.  And  it,  was  not  a very  good  season? — Well,  it 
was  rather  below  the  average. 


Mr.  Green. 

12791.  And  that  was  fishing  with  50  boats? — That 
was  with  over  50,  I think  there  were  53  or  54,  I would 
not  say  the  exact  number. 


12792.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — How  many  men  were  in  each 
boat? — From  four  to  six. 

12793.,  About  the  cost  of  the  net,  am  I right  in 
saying  that  the  cost  of  the  net  is  £24  when  it  is 
completely  fitted  up  with  corks  and  all? — Oh,  yes,  the 
whole  thing  costs  that. 

12794.  About  the  value  of  the  fresh  water  fish  and 
the  sea  salmon,  what  are  the  relative  values  in  London? 
— There  is  no  difference  in  the  value  at  all. 

12795.  And  is  the  price  the  same;  will  a salmon 
caught  iu  the  sea  by  a drift  net  bring  as  much  as  a 
salmon  caught  in  the  river?— -There  is  no  difference 
at  all. 

Mr.  Green. 

12796.  There  is  just  one  point  that  I want  to  call 
your  attention  to,  that  is,  perhaps,  a bit  confused  at 
present.  You  were  speaking  about  the  length  of  the 
nets,  about  their  lengths  before  being  fitted  up  and  after 
being  fitted  up? — Yes. 

12797.  I want  to  know  when  you  buy  the  web  of  net 
from  the  loom,  stretched,  what  length  is  it? — 500  yards. 

12798.  How  many  do  vou  put  together? — Three. 

12799.  That  is  1,500  yards?— Yes. 

12800.  That  is  before  the  mounting? — Yes. 

12801.  How  much  do  you  take  in  when  mounting, 
isn’t  it  about  a third? — Yes.  You  see,  when  the  loop 
is  put  on  the  back  rope  you  draw  in  the  net  a little 
and  let  it  hang,  and  draw  it  in  again  an  inch  or  so,  I 
suppose. 

12802.  You  want  to  get  the  mesh  to,  fish  square? — 
Yes. 

12803.  Do  you  know  what  the  lengths  of  your  cork 
rope  is?— No,  we  don’t  measure  the  length.  We  put 
it  on  the  net  and  cut  it  off. 

Chairman. 

12804.  According  to  your  experience,  the  nets  shot 
would  be  about  1,250  yards? — About  that.  Of  course, 
I have  not  measured  them  exactly,  but  that  is  what 
I guess. 

12805.  Do  you  know  that  they  put  more  than  three 
together? — We  never  do. 

12806.  Do  you  have  the  three  put  together  before 
they  are  sent  over  here?— No,  we  get  the  nets  just 
straight  from  the  manufacturers,  three  500-yard  pieces, 
and  we  put  them  together  and  mount  them  and  hand 
them  to  the  fishermen.  I can  give  you  the  quantities 
of  the  fish  that  we  caught  during  the  last  six  years. 

12807.  That  would  be  very  interesting? — In  1906  we 
caught  7,470  fish:  in  1907  we  got  6,120:  in  1908,  5,210: 
in  1909  we  got  13,656. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12808.  You  got  an  increase  in  that  year? — But  the 
average  is  just  what  I have  mentioned.  In  1910  we 
got  9,915,  and  in  1.911  we  got  8,452.  I hope  1912  will 
be  16,000. 

12809.  Is  there  a wide  interval  between  the  nets. 
One  of  your  boats  shoots  a net  of  1,500.  yards  and  then 
another  shoots  1,500  yards  more.  Is’  there  a wide 
interval  between  those  two,  or  do  they  come  close 
together? — Oh,  no,  they  take  up  a good’ deal  of  room 
and  a good  deal  of  distance  from  one  another,  because, 
if  not,  they  woidd  be  very  likely  to  get  their  nets 
fouled. 

12810.  They  have  to  be  well  clear  of  one  another? — 
Yes. 

12811.  And  there  is  room  for  the  fish  to  go  between 
them  in  the  interval  ?— Oh,  yes.  Sometimes  a fisher- 
man  grumbles  because  another  man  with  a boat  has 
shot  to  the  east  side  of  him. 


Mr.  Green. 

*????•  Have  you  had  the  50  boats  fishing  for  all  that 
period  for  which  you  have  given  the  figures?— Yes,  I 
don  t think  we  have  altered  the  number  of  boats  for 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

several  years,  except  just  that  there  might  be  one,  or 
one  or  two,  more  or  less,  in  one  year  more  than 
auother,  perhaps. 

,12813.  What  is  the  furthest  point  they  go  to? — I 
think  they  would  go  as  far  as  ten  miles  off. 

12814.  They  go  ten  miles? — They  might  be  ten  miles 

off. 

12815.  And  that  is  exceptional? — That  is  exceptional, 
but  they  fish  from  three  to  seven  miles ; and  oftentimes 
I have  heard  them  say,  and  I find,  that  those  who  went 
furthest  got  the  most  fish,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  other 
way  about. 

12816.  Off  Arranmorc  is  one  of  the  places  your  nets 
go  to? — Yes. 

12817.  Off  Arranmore,  how  far  out  do  they  usually 
fish?- — Three  to  four  miles,  I think. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12818.  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  it  is 
near  the  mouth  of  a river  or  not? — Oh,  no,  our  men 
keep  away  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  They  seem 
to  like  to  keep  out  to  sea.  They  say  they  get  more 
fish  out  there.  When  they  started  it  first  they  thought 
they  would  get  them  close  to  the  rocks,  and  they 
used  to  fish  close  to  the  rocks,  but  they  gradually  got 
out  farther,  and  as  they  got  out  farther  they  found  that 
they  got  more  fish. 

Mr.  Green. 

12819.  Do  you  go  as  far  as  Tory  Sound? — Yes,  we 
have  some  boats  fishing  about  Tory  Sound. 

12820.  And  is  that  a very  good  place? — Tory  Sound, 
well,  yes ; pretty  fair. 

12821.  Mr.  Overend. — As  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
it  would  be  no  hardship  to  have  the  drift  net  fishing 
three  miles  distant  from  the  shore  and  from  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers — to  make  a bye-law  prohibiting  the  boat 
from  coming  in  within  three  miles? — Well,  I think 
that  would  be  rather  a hardship,  too. 

12822.  But  if  they  never  fish  inside,  it  could  not 
hurt  them? — But  they  do  fish  inside  that  sometimes. 

12823.  Only  occasionally? — Occasionally.  But  we 

have  always  kept  the  close  time  during  the  week  the 
same  as  it  is  in  the  rivers,  from  the  Saturday  morning 
till  the  Monday  morning.  Is  there  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  says  that  they  shall  not  fish  in  the  ocean 
outside  the  three  miles  limit  during  that  close  time? 

12824.  I am  not  going  to  give  an  opinion  on  that. 
Witness. — If  a fisherman  fishes  outside  the  three  miles 
limit  during  that  close  time  would  he  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution? 

Chairman. 

12825.  I am  afraid  that  is  where  the  Austrian  comes 
in  again.  I think  the  question  has  an  answer,  but  we 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  give  the  answer? — We  should 
like  to  be  able  to  answer  it  ourselves,  but  I cannot 
find  anything  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  saying  that  they 
shall  not  fish  out  there. 

12826.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — You  have  heard  Mr. 

Sweeney’s  evidence  about  the  bagging  of  the  fish  at 
the  mouths  of  the  river  by  the  owners  of  several 
fisheries? — Yes. 

12827.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that? — I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  bag  net. 

12828.  You  know  Captain  Hill’s  river? — I don’t  know 
which  is  Captain  Hill’s  river. 

12829.  You  know  he  has  the  Gweedore  river? — Yes. 

12830.  Have  you  seen  him  fishing  there? — Witness. — 
In  the  inland  water? 

12831.  Yes? — No,  I have  not  seen  him  fishing. 

12832.  Didn't  you  hear  Mr.  Sweeney's  evidence  that 
he  saw  them  bagging  fish  there  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  getting  the  fish  coming  up? — Yes. 

12833.  You  don't  think  that  is  beneficial? — I don’t 
think  it  is  beneficial  to  anybody  except  those  who  get 
the  fish,  but  it  is  unfair  fishing,  because  the  drift  net 
man  fishes  in  20  to  60  fathoms  of  water,  and  he  has 
a net  eight  feet  deep  and  the  man  in  the  river  has  a 
net  which  sweeps  that  river  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  fish  have  no  law  there:  they  cannot 
get  under  it  or  over  it  or  round  it. 
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Chairman. 

12834.  Where  do  you  live?— Portstewart.  I just 

wanted  to  say,  with  regard  to  notice  to  the  drift 
net  fishermen  of  Portstewart,  .that  I think  I would  be 
safe  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a single  fisherman  of 
Portstewart  who  fishes  in  the  drift  net  line  that  got 
my  proper  notice  of  this  meeting.  The  only  -notice, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  that  came  to  Portstewart  came 
to  the  police  barrack,  and  that  is  a place  that  the 
majority  of  our  fishing  people  keep  as  far  away  from 
as  possible.  I would  not  have  known  anything  about 
the  meeting  had  I not  got  this  notice  from  Mr.  English. 

12835.  But  you  are  a Conservator?— Yes,  but  I am 
here  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  drift  net  men 
from  Portstewart.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  Inland 
Fisheries’  Committee's  sitting  that  was  held  in 
Londonderry  here,  I happened  to  be  a member  of  the 
Conservators  Board,  and  in  Coleraine,  at  a meeting  held 
some  time  in  July  at  which  I was  called  up  for  a 
supposed  offence  in  connection  with  a several  fishery 
that  I hold,  a question  came  up  about  the  last  sitting 
of  the  Inland  Fisheries  Committee,  as  to  sending 
evidence,  and  at  that  meeting  I asked  Mr.  English, 
and  I think  Mr.  McDermott,  what  about  the  drift  net 
men,  and  would  they  be  recommended;  the  answer 
that  I got  was,  that  this  was  entirely  a matter  for 
inland  fisheries,  and  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  drift  net  or  these  men.  Of  course  that 
allayed  any  suspicions  that  I had  with  regard  to  the 
drift  net  fishing,  and  I did  nothing,  and  thought  it 
was  not  necessary  that  we  should  send  a man.  But 
afterwards,  in  reading  out  of  the  paper  what  took  place 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  in  Londonderry  (it 
may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong),  I saw  that  Mr. 
McDermott,  who  acts  with  the  Conservators  for  the 
I'oyle  and  Baun,  and  who  also  holds  the  reins  of  power 
for  the  Foyle  and  Banu  Fishery  Companv,  handed  in 
to  the  Committee  a statement  in  writing  on  that 
occasion.  None  of  us  drift  net  fishermen  has  ever 
heard,  so  far  as  I know,  what  was  in  that  report.  I 
don’t  know  whether  we  should  hear  it  or  not,  but  I 
think,  if  there  was  any  evidence  given,  we,  the  fisher- 
men, should  know  about  it.  Then,  as  to  this  meeting, 
had  I not  been  a Conservator,  it  is  possible  I would 
never  have  heard  of  it,  and  certainly  the  fishermen 
would  not,  because  I had  to  call  them  all  together  and 
to  tell  them.  They  asked  me  to  come.  And  I don't 
know  what  this  meeting  is  for. 

12836.  Were  ..you  here  at  the  sitting- of  this  Com- 
mittee this  morning?— No,  sir,  I did  not  get  in  till 
the  first  witness  was  being  examined. 

12837.  I made  a few  observations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sitting,  and  if  you  had  been  present  then  you 
would  have  understood  exactly  what  our  position  is— 
that  the  Committee  are  merely  seeking  for  information, 
that  if  all  the  circumstances  of  the  drift  net  fishing  had 
been  brought  before  us  in  July  last  we  would  not  have 
been  here  now ; and  also  that  whoever  told  you  that 
there  was  to  be  nothing  about  any  fishing  except  that 
which  was  in  rivers  did  not  tell  you  quite  correctly? — 
Maybe  they  did  not  know,  sir. 

12838.  Probably  they  did  not  know,  but  it  is  a por- 
tion of  our  business  to  inquire  into  the  salmon  wherever 
he  goes,  and  he  comes  from  the  sea  and  goes  back  to 
the  sea.  But  we  have  come  here  now,  and  perhaps 
you  would  give  us  any  information  that  occurs  to  you 
" 'tb  regard  to  the  drift  net  industry?— Well,  will  you 
ask  me  questions? 

12839.  You  possibly  will  be  able,  from  what  we  have 
heard,  to  tell  us  your  case  as  well  as  if  we  ask  you 
any  questions? — Witness. — Is  the  object  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  curtailment  of  the  nets  or  the  limitation  of 
the  distance? 

12840.  We  have  no  object  whatever  in  the  way  of 
prescribing  any  rules  or  regulations  for  the  nets.  We 
caipe  here  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  the 
. net  fishing  is  carried  on,  the  volume  of  the 
industry,  and  anything  pertaining  to  it,  the  number  of 
boats,  the  number  of  men,  the  nets,  the  length  of  the 
nets,  the  periods  of  fishing,  and  what  fish  they  catch?— 
lhc  way  we  fish  in  Portstewart  is,  we  work  with  nets  ■ 
irom  1,000  yards,  possibly  some  of  them  less,  some 
more,  up  to  1,500  yards  of  a hung  net. 

12841.  Do  the  boats  own  nets? — In  some  cases.  In 
my  own  case  they  do  not.  I supply  a ne„t.  Although 


C hair  man  — continued . 

I myself  fished  six  or  seven  years  in  a boat  as  one  of 
the  crew,  I at  the  present  time  own  a boat  and  fish 
her  on  share,  something  like  Mr.  Sweeney. 

12842.  You  own  only  one? — Just  one. 

12843.  And  you  go  out  occasionally? — I have  done 
that  occasionally.  I have  a crew  now,  and  I don't 
go  out.  Our  nets  run  from  800  yards  to  1,500  yards, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  boat;  that  is  for  a hung 
net.  A 1,500  yards  net,  when  it  is  fitted,  does  not 
hang  1,000  yards.  In  the  ordinary  way,  when  these 
nets  are  put  together  they  take  a third  off,  and  we 
give  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  (o  every 
three  meshes,  which  reduces  it  considerably.  I think 
that  a 1,500  yards  net  would  not  make  more  than  900 
yards  of  a hung  net,  certainly  not  1,000  yards.  Well, 
we  fish  them  in  Portstewart  on  six  shares,  four  men 
in  a boat.  The  owner  provides  the  boat,  sails,  and 
everything,  and  pays  the  licence.  For  that  he  gets 
two  shares,  and  the  men  get  one  share  each,  and  I 
need  scarcely  tell  you  it  does  not  pay  the  owner,  but 
we  like  to  be  fishing,  even  if  we  don’t  catch  anything. 
In  luishowen,  I understand,  they  work  oh  eight  shares, 
some  of  them. 

12844.  What  is  the  length  of  your  season? — The 
length  of  our  season  would  be,  here  (last  year  I think 
it  was  considerably  earlier  than  usual,  and  I think  it 
was  the  4th  or  5th  of  June,  but  I am  not  certain)  our 
usual  time  runs  any  time  from  the  10th  June  to  the 
20th  June  for  our  starting  time,  and  it  lasts,  roughly, 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  We  nearly  always  have  to 
stop  on  the  12th  of  July,  not  on  account  of  it  being 
the  12th,  but  because  it  is  not  worth  fishing  with  drift 
nets  after  that.  We  do  fish  an  odd  night,  but  we  don't 
make  much  by  it. 

12845.  Wc  don't  want  to  know  what  the  profits  are? 
—Oh,  no. 

12846.  Where  do  your  fish  go  to? — I wanted  to  tell 
you,  sir,  that  during  the  time  that  we  do  fish,  I would 
not  like  to  say  that  we  would  only  fish  two  hours, 
but  we  fish  only  five  nights  a week,  that  is,  from  6 a.m. 
on  Monday  till  6 a.m.  on  Saturday  morning.  That 
is  the  time  for  fishing,  we  all  put  down  the  nets  as 
far  as  we  know;  and  the  close  time  is  from  6 a.m. 
on  Saturday  morning  to  6 a.m.  on  Monday  morning, 
and  we  can  fish  only  five  nights  a week.  We  can  only 
fish , or  rather  we  can  only  catch  fish  if  it  is  breezy ; 
aud  if  it  is  stormy  we  can  't_  go  outside  at  all ; so 
that  if  it  comes,  during  those  five  weeks,  calm  weather, 
our  fishing  is  perfectly  nil.  The  nights  are  short  in 
June,  and  they  run,  roughly,  from  half-past  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock  till  about  one  or  half-past  one.  That  is 
the  extent  of  our  night,  the  very  longest,  and  we,  of 
course,  fish  the  five  nights,  so  that,  roughly,  I would 
count  the  fishing  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week 
provided  we  got  breezy  weather.  If  we  don't  get  that, 
wc  can't  fish. 

12847.  Have  the  tides  anything  to  do  with  it? — Yes. 

12848.  Have  you  strong  tides  there? — Yes,  and  I 
would  just  like  to  make  a remark  in  connection  with 
the  tides.  If  there  is  a strong  tide,  my  experience  with 
the  fishing  is  this,  that  the  fish  won’t  mesh.  Any 
fisherman  who  works  like  this  will  know  that  when 
the  net  is  tight  it  is  like  a wire  fence,  and  the  fish 
striking  it  come  off,  and  if  it  is  slack,  it  can  be  too 
slack,  and  there  is  just  a happy  medium  that  we  are 
not  always  able  to  hit  at  sea. 

12849.  What  river  is  the  nearest  to  the  fishing 
grounds  your  nets  are  shot  in?— The  Bann. 

12850.  How  far  are  you  from  the  mouth  of  the  river? 

Two  or  three  miles;  three  miles  from  the  mouth. 

12851.  What  distance  from  the  shore  do  you  fish? — I 
could  not  give  you  any  stated  distance.  It  depends  on 
the  tides.  If  there  is  an  ebb  tide,  the  tide  there  flows 
from  the  bar  mouth  towards  Portrusli.  If  it  is  a 
flood  tide,  it  would  take  up  to  Magilligan  way,  so  it  is 
either  east  or  west.  But  so  far  as  the  bar  is  con- 
cerned, we  don't  go  near  the  bar,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  either  lose  our  nets  or  get  them  put  in  a lump. 
Any  man  knows  that  if  he  puts  his  net  there  on  the 
flood  tide  it  will  be  either  tom  to  pieces  or  caught  on 
the  piers,  and  you  must  mend  the  net  and  take  it  in, 
and  your  fishing  is  over  for  that  night. 

12852.  Can  you  say  what  a single  boat  would  get, 
your  boat  or  any  other.  Of  course  yon  know  amongst 
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each  other  what  the  average  takes  are,  and  what  would 
you  say  was  the  average  take  of  salmon  for  this  season 
per  boat? — Well  anything  from  200  to  500  head  of 
fish — about  that.  We  often  get  very  much  less.  Wo 
could  not  say  that  it  was  not  a good  salmon  year 
because  we  did  not  get  them,  nor  that  it  was  a bad 
salmon  year  if  we  did  get  them.  If  we  get  the  weather 
we  will  get  the  fish. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12853.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  fish  you 
catch?— 6£  lbs.  to  8 lbs. 

12854.  Not  any  bigger  going  up  the  Baun? — Oh,  yes, 
you  often  got  fish  bigger,  but  our  nets  depend  entirely 
on  the  mesh,  and  the  mesh  runs  as  near  to  the  size 
of  the  medium  grilse  as  possible. 

12855.  You  don’t  get  the  big  fish? — We  do  not. 
They  go  to  the  Baun.  They  would  not  mesh  in  our 
nets  unless  by  accident.  Then  the  depths  of  our  nets 
runs  to  35  or  45  or  50  feet.  On  calm  nights  the  fish  go 
below  them. 

Mr.  Green. 

12856.  All  your  boats  don’t  fish  at  sea,  that  is,  they 
don’t  go  long  distances  off,  as  they  do  from  Burtonport? 
— We  don’t  know  what  you  would  call  a long  distance 
off,  but  we  have  to  keep  the  boundary.  If  we  had  to 
go  outside,  we  could  not  go  at  all,  because  the  boats 
are  not  usually  built  for  that.  Our  boats  would  be  of 
ho  use  for  going  out  to  sea. 

12857.  Mr.  Overend. — What  I understood  you  to  say 
was  that  these  nets  run  from  800  to  1,500  yards,  and 
that  they  have  lost  400  or  500  yards  by  shrinkage  when 
being  mounted? — I don’t  know  about  that. 

12858.  You  mean  that  hanging  in  the  water  the  net 
will  be  800  to  1,500  yards  long?— It  would  be  1,500 
yards  of  net  hung.  Anybody  that  knows  about  the 
working  of  a drift  net  knows  that  it  doesn’t  just  lie 
as  straight  as  a rule  at  night.  We  could  not  keep  more 
than  400  yards  straight,  and,  though  up  to  1,500 
yards  long,  it  depends  on  whatever  way  the  tide  takes 
it,  it  never  stands  steady. 

12859.  If  you  had  been  fishing  inside  Ramore  Head 
to  the  Bann  mouth? — It  all  depends  where  you  have 
the  fishing. 

12860.  How  far  off  the  shore  would  you  be? — -We 
would  be  clear  of  all  nets,  all  privately  owned  nets,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  keep  half  a mile  outside,  but  we  keep 
more  than  a mile  out  from  the  Bann. 

12861.  I'  suppose  you  come  in  nearer  than  that? — Oh, 
no,  there  is  not  one  of  us  that  fish  near  the  Bann. 

12862.  Did  you  not  ever  foul  the  Bann  mole — I 
suppose  you  did  an  odd  time? — Never. 

12863.  How  far  would  they  run  out  into  the  river, 
the  moles? — I could  not  say.  I have  heard  it  said 
they  are  a mile,  but  I suppose  about  half  a mile. 

Mr.  Green. 

12864.  I suppose  you  only  take  a licence  in  the 
Coleraine  district? — Yes,  the  Coleraine  district.  Some 
of  the  men  have  taken  both  east  and  west. 

12865.  That  is  Ballycastle? — Yes. 

12866.  Mr.  Overend. — There  is  a big  stream  of  water 
out  of  the  Bann? — Yes. 

12867.  How  far  do  you  see  this  stream  of  fresh  water 
out  in  the  bay — would  you  see  it  six  miles? — Our  fisher- 
men say  four  miles  if  there  was  a heavy  fresh,  and 
that  was  taken  as  a ground  of  aggi’egation  for  not  going 
in  too  far  and  fishing  in  too  near  to  the  shore  by  the 
owner  of  the  several  fisheries  there,  Mr.  O’Neill,  and 
the  excuse  was  that  the  fresh  was  out  so  far  that  the 
fish  were  able  to  get  hold  of  the  fresh  and  not  drop 
down  on  the  shore  in  the  way  they  used  there;  and 
before  these  moles  were  put  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bann  it  was  planned  on  each  side,  and  the  fresh  seemed 
to  stray  down  on  each  side,  and  the  fish  coming  caught 
hold  of  the  fresh  water.  All  along  there  it  was  like  a 
river. 

12868.  Now  they  are  talking  of  shooting  there? — No, 
their  net  is  800  or  900  yards  long,  and  if  they  shot  a 
net  there  the  net  would  be  put  in  a lump. 

12869.  You  could  not  fish  one  of  those  long  nets  in 
that  place? — I don’t  think  you  could  fish  any  net. 

12870.  Could  you  not  fish  a short  net?— I don’t  know 
that  you  could  fish  any  net  in  the  fresh  there. 


12871.  Mr.  Overend. — Are  not  you  one  of  the  men 
that  are  against  long  nets? — I don’t  know  that. 

12872.  Do  you  remember  on  one  occasion  when  you 
gave  evidence  against  a bye-law  you  said  your  sug- 
gestion was  that  nets  should  not  increase  beyond  1,000 
yards,  when  speaking  before  the  Committee  in  Port- 
rush? — I think  that  must  have  been  taken  up  wrongly. 

12873.  That  was  in  Portrush  on  the  18th  of  Juno, 
1906? — That  was  the  only  time  I was  ever  examined. 
There  is  a mistake  about  the  thing  that  I said  there, 
and  I would  not  like  to  have  a net  run  to  1,500  yards 
if  I wanted  to  make  it  pay.  These  nets  are  not  as 
represented.  They  are  not  stretched  out  right  across 
the  Bay  of  Portrush.  These  nets  are  one  behind  the 
other,  and  we  had  seven  nets  last  year  in  Portrush. 
I think  there  is  not  one  single  man  that  won’t  ask 
to  blame  the  other  for  being  shot  on  what  they  call 
the  tide  side  of  him,  that  is,  if  one  man  starts  iu-shore 
and  shoots  and  another  man  starts  outside  him, 
shutting  the  other  off. 

Mr.  Green. 

12874.  Which  of  those  nets  would  get  the  most  fish, 
the  outside  one  or  the  inside  one — It  all  depends. 
They  are  both  in  the  tide,  but  if  there  is  a flood  and 
there  are  combers,  and  if  a lot  of  nets  are  shot  when  the 
tide  is  on  the  ebb  the  western  nets  have  the  best 
chance  in  the  open  sea.  Well,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  I say  that  we  always  look  for  the  east  side,  that 
is  when  the  fish  are  coming  to  the  land. 

12875.  East  to  west? — Yes.  My  experience  is  that 
you  will  get  fish  going  both  east  and  west,  both  sides. 

12876.  Mr.  Overend. — The  nets  now  are  a great  deal 
longer  than  they  used  to  be  when  you  started? — Yes, 
I think  they  are,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  with 
the  short  nets  formerly  worked  no  man  could  make 
money. 

12877.  They  used  to  have  them  years  ago  when  we 
started? — Yes,  we  wrought  with  them  between  500  and 
600  yards. 

12878.  And  will  you  tell  me  this  : Are  yoi^  the  proud 
possessor  of  motor  boats  or  motor  trawlers  down  there? 
— No,  I don't  possess  a motor  boat,  and  I think  some 
that  have  them  are  not  very  proud  of  them. 

12879.  Oh,  they  are  big  boats? — No,  I want  no  motor 
boats. 

12880.  Are  not  they  trawlers? — No.  They  do  trawl. 
The  boat  that  I have  now  was  considered,  twenty  years 
ago,  a big  boat,  now  it  is  only  a small  one. 

12881.  And  the  boats  have  got  bigger  along  with  the 
nets? — Yes,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fish. 

12882.  Now,  these  motor  trawlers  take  a hand  at 
drift  netting? — There  is  no  such  thing  as  motor 
trawlers.  They  are  boats  with  motors  in  them,  that 
just  at  this  particular  time  fish  with  lines.  When  it 
comes  on  later  they  start  and  trawl,  they  can  trawl 
along  in  shoal  water;  and  then,  later  on,  they  use  them 
for  fishing  their  drift  nets,  and  then,  when  the  drift  net 
fishing  is  over  (that  is  one  month  or  five  weeks),  they 
start  at  the  trawling  again. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12883.  Do  you  catch  any  sea  trout? — Very,  very 
rarely.  We  might,  an  odd  one,  just  one  or  two  in  the 
season,  in  all  the  boats. 

12884.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  size  of  mesh,  or 
is  it  that  the  fish  are  not  there? — I think  it  would 
be  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  mesh;  in  fact,  the 
mesh  is  of  a size  which  suits  the  smaller  salmon. 

12885.  Mr.  Over  end.  — Ho  w many  motor  boats  are 
there  down  your  way? — We  have  six  or  seven  boats  in 
a line  fishing.  In  fact,  now,  without  motor  boats,  they 
can  do  nothing  on  the  coast  at  all,  and  this  past  winter 
is  an  example,  because  it  has  been  very  stormy  for 
the  men,  and  without  motors  the  men  could  not  fish 
at  all. 

12886.  How  much  net  would  each  boat  be  able  to 
carry? — Anything  from  1,000  yards  up  to  1,500  yards. 

12887.  Would  they  not  carry  more  than  that  ? — They 
might. 

12888.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — In  your  evidence  here  I think 
you  said  that  you  had  a fishery  of  your  own? — Yes. 

12889.  Now,  do  I understand  that  you  have  a several 
fishery  there? — Two. 

12890.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  here  how  do  you 
find  private  fishing  affected  by  those  drift  nets.  Are 
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they  affected? — I don’t  think  they  are.  Of  course, 
they  are  affected  in  this  way  that  any  fish  that  I or  any 
other  person  catches  out  at  sea  cannot  possibly  be 
caught  inside. 

12891.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Catching  it  out  there  deprives 
you  of  it? — Well,  it  deprives  mo.  My  way  of  looking 
at  it  is  this,  that  if  a man  puts  out  a drift  net  where  I 
put  a drift  net,  on  the  tide  side  of  me,  the  man  catches 
fish  on  the  tide  side,  and,  of  course,  I don’t  get  them. 

12892.  Do  you  think  that,  even  if  they  were  not 
caught  by  the  drift  nets,  it  would  improve  the  stock  of 
salmon  ? — I do  not. 

12893.  Would  not  you  or  somebody  else  be  expected 
to  catch  them  ? — Certainly. 

12894.  It  would  not  improve  the  stock  of  salmon  in 
any  case? — What  I believe  is  that  the  fish  are  really 
killed  on  the  spawning  beds  in  the  rivers,  and  that  is 
where  the  harm  is  done  primarily.  There  is  no  muti- 
lating of  fish  in  our  nets.  That  is  a imaginary  thing. 
Our  fish  command  the  best  market  of  any  fish  caught 
on  this  coast  here.  The  only  difficulty  at  Portstewart 
is  that  we  have  no  facilities  for  icing.  People  in 
Belfast  will  give  us  more  for  our  fish  than  they  will 
give  for  fish  in  the  river  here,  because  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing  that  fish  deteriorates  in  quality  from  the 
time  it  enters  the  river. 

12895.  Do  you  know  the  river  Bairn  ? — A good  bit 
of  it. 

12896.  Can  you  tell  us  what  obstructions  to  salmon 
going  up  are  in  it  ? — Well,  they  have  a net  just  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  inside  the  bar.  I may  be  wrong 
in  the  number  of  yards. 

Chairman. 

12897.  What  sort  of  a net? — It  is  a draft  net, 
right  across  the  Bann;  and  then  they  have  another  at 
half-way  from  the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Coleraine, 
and  the  way  I understand  the  draft  is  this,  and  I have 
seen  them  fishing.  They  shoot  their  nets  and  let  them 
lie  for  half  an  hour  or  any  reasonable  time,  and  then 
before  they  draw  the  net  they  shoot  another  behind, 
both  nets  supposed  to  be  ashore,  and  when  they  have 
drawn  one  that  had  lain  half  an  hour  or  so  they  do  the 
same  with  the  other  one;  and  that  goes  on  from 
Monday  morning,  at  6 o’clock,  to  Saturday,  at  6 
o’clock. 

12898.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — And,  of  course,  you  would 
not  say  that  that  process  which  you  have  described 
would  improve  the  stock  in  the  river  ? — I would  not. 

Chairman. 

12899.  Do  you  say  that  the  net  is  shot  right  across 
the  river  ? — Yes. 

12900.  From  bank  to  bank  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12901.  Two  nets  from  bank  to  bank? — One  behind 
the  other. 

12902.  You  saw  one  shot? — Yes,  and  one  behind. 

12903.  That  is  really  two  nets? — Yes. 

12904.  Mr.  • O'Donnell.— Is  the  Conservators'  boat 
above  there  with  you? — Occasionally. 

12905.  The  Conservators  have  a boat  running  down 
there? — Yes,  they  have,  but  I think  they  only  check 
licences. 

12906.  Does  the  Conservators’  boat  stop  you  in  your 
fishing  and  demand  your  licence? — They  do.  I could 
not  say  that  they  have  stopped  us  while  we  were 
actually  fishing,  but  they  have  stopped  us  on  the  way 
to  the  fishing  grounds. 

12907.  You  have  heard  the  suggestion  that  was  made 
by  learned  Counsel  that  three  miles  would  be  a reason- 
able distance  to  put  yours? — -Witness. — Off  what? 

12908.  Off  the  land?— Wit  ness— Every  point  of  land. 

12909.  That,  as  I understand,  is  the  case,  three 
miles  off  every  point  of  land.  What  do  you  say  to 
tlwt?— I sav  it  would  be  ridiculous  as  far  as  we  fisher- 
men are  concerned.  We  could  not  fish  outside  three 
miles  with  the  present  boats. 


12910.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Suppose  that  there  was  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  within  which  you  were  not  to 
fish,  as  a practical  fisherman,  would  you  think  it  cap- 
able of  being  observed  at  all  in  the  dark? — Well,  you 
might  in  the  daylight  or  if  it  was  a bright  night,  but  if 
it  was  foggy  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  telling 
where  you  were. 

12911.  If  it  was  prescribed  that  you  should  not  fish 
within  a line  from  Itamore  to  Innishowen  Head  (I  think 
those  are  the  two  points),  and  that  you  should  be  out- 
side that  line,  would  it  be  possible  on  a dark  night 
for  you  in  your  little  boat  to  know  when  you  were 
within  that  line  or  not? — Well,  on  the  east  side  it 
might  be  possible,  but  it  could  not  be  probable.  In 
fact  I don’t  know  how  you  could  draw  the  line  at  all. 
That  would  be  a matter  of  one  man’s  evidence  against 
another’s. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12912.  Non-,  you  think  that  the  drift  net  fishing  does 
not  materially  interfere  with  the  amount  of  salmon 
coming  into  the  river  ? — No,  sir,  of  course,  we  kill  fish, 
but  we  don’t  mutilate  the  fish,  and  we  don’t  do  the 
fish  generally  any  harm  further  than  our  fishing 
always  takes  away  so  many  fish.  We  kill  them  in  a 
legal  way.  Our  nets  are  everything  that  is  required, 
and  we  don’t  do  them  any  harm. 

12913-14.  We  have  got  a great  deal  of  evidence  on 
that  subject,  that  there  is  a great  decrease  in  the  amount; 
of  eel  and  grilse.  That  they  are  disappearing  out  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  ascribed  to  your  fishing  with  the  nets 
that  they  are  disappearing  out  of  the  river? — Witness — 
Those  small  fish  ? 

12915.  Yes?— Oh,  we  don’t  kill  those  small  fish. 

Chairman. 

12916.  We  are  talking  about  7 lb.  fish  ? — I don’t  see 
how  that  can  be  attributed,  sir,  to  drift  nets  if  they 
are  able  to  kill  them,  as  they  did  last  year  wholesale, 
with  lines,  and  in  every  way,  and  even  to  cart  them 
away.  At  TJpperlands  and  many  other  places,  they  lift 
the  fish  off  the  roe  when  it  is  spawning.  Killing  one 
fish  there  is  worse  than  killing  all  the  fish  we  kill  in 
the  summer. 

12917.  Of  course,  it  is  a question  of  degree? — And 
we  have  the  broad  Atlantic  to  fish  in,  and  the  fish- have 
every  chance  to  escape  with  us,  and  there  is  no  chance 
of  escape,  practically  none,  in  the  river. 

12918.  Mr.  0 reread.. — You  cannot  catch  a fish  bigger 
than  eight  pounds? — No;  I said  our  meshes  were  made 
of  a medium  size  so  that  they  would  catch  the  average 
run  of  grilse;  and  we  have  got  bigger  grilse,  and  we 
have  caught  them  as  low  as  4 lb.  or  41  lbs. 

12919.  It  would  be  an  odd  thing  to  catch  an  9-lb. 
fish? — Well,  no  we  have  got  them  up  to  20  lbs.,  but, 
perhaps,  only  one  in  the  season. 

12920.  Your  mesh  would  stop  the  large  fish  and  not 
catch  them  as  a rule? — The  large  fish  would  not  mesh. 

12921.  What  about  fishing  in  the  weekly  close  time? — 
No,  we  are  too  well  watched  for  that. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12922.  You  are  too  well  watched? — No,  sir,  I don’t 
say  that. 

12923.  Mr.  Overend. — You  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  net  being  brought  to  its  own  port  for  the  weekly 
close  season  ? — Personally  we  could  have  no  objection 
in  Portstewart,  because  we  always  bring  our  nets  home, 
but  I would  have  a great  objection  to  a shortening 
of  the  nets,  and  a very  strong  objection  to  any  such 
thing  as  a three  miles’  limit,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  an.  outrageous  thing. 

12924.  I suppose  the  net  would  only  catch  female 
fish? — It  takes  a very  good  judge  to  tell  which  is  the 
female  and  which  is  the  male ; I cannot  tell  that  my- 
self. 


Mr.  -Tames  F.  O ’Donnell,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12925.  You  live  at  Burtonport? — Yes.  , 

12926.  And  have  you  been  present  here  and  listen- 
ing to  what  was  going  on  ?— No,  I have  not. 

12927.  Are  you  engaged  in  thi6  drift  net  industry  ?• — 
To  a very  small  extent. 


Chairman — continued . 

12928.  To  what  extent  are  you  engaged  in  it— do  you 
give  out  nets? — I do. 

12929.  How  many  ? — Two  or  three  trains. 

12930.  And  two  or  three  bpats?— Yes. 

12931.  How  many  men  are  in  the  boats?— Four  men, 
and  sometimes  five. 
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Chairman — continued . 

12932.  Three  boats  P— Twelve  men,  yes. 

12933.  Do  they  invariably  fish  from  Burtonport? — 
They  do. 

12934.  And  what  distance  do  they  go  out,  do  you 
know? — Well,  it  all  depeuds  on  the  weather,  perhaps 
six  miles  in  calm  weather. 

12935.  I suppose  if  it  is  very  rough  they  don’t  go 
out  far  ? — Well,  if  it  is  very  rough  they  don’t  go 
out  beyond  three  miles. 

12936.  Upon  what  system  do  you  givo  these  men  the 
nets,  is  it  upon  the  six  share  system? — No,  the  seven 
share  system. 

12937.  Do  you  supply  the  boat? — Yes. 

12938.  And  they  get  a share  and  you  get  two  ? — Yes. 

12939.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  average 
per  boat  for  the  season.  We  have  had  evidence  that 
the  season  begins  on  the  10th  of  June  and  ends  on  the 
25th  of  July.  What  would  be  the  average  your  men  take 
per  boat? — Oh,  I am  sure,  one  with  the  other,  that  the 
value  of  the  fish  caught  would  not  exceed,  I should  say, 
between  £40  and  £45,  all  told,  that  is,  one  with  the 

12940.  Do  you  mean  that  the  entire  earnings  of  the 
boat  for  six  weeks  would  be  only  £40? — Well,  of  courso, 
some  of  the  fleet  would  exceed  that,  but  there  are 
many  of  the  boats  that  do  not  catch  that  many  itself. 

12941.  Do  you  mean  for  six  weeks? — Yes,  I have 
known  boats  which  made  £20  for  the  season. 

12942.  The  men  pay  the  licence  ? — They  pay  half  the 
licence. 

12943.  Then  the  four  men  in  the  boat  do  not  pay  tho 
licence  between  them? — No,  I pay  half. 

12944.  You  pay  one-half  and  they  pay  the  other? — 
YTes- 

12945.  Taking  £40  for  six  weeks,  of  course,  you  have 
computed  how  much  they  are  to  get  on  that? — I am 
supposed  to  get  two-sevenths  and  they  get  five- 
sevenths. 

12946.  It  would  be  sixths,  would  it  not? — No,  there 
are  seven  shares  in  the  boat. 

12947.  Are  there  five  men  in  the  boat? — Well,  as  a 
rule,  on  stormy  nights  they  can  take  five  if  they  wish. 

12948.  Another  system  mentioned  here  was  sixths, 
that  was  to  say  there  were  six  shares,  and  the  owner 
got  two  and  the  four  men  a share  each.  But  you 
work  by  sevenths  ? — I work  by  sevenths. 

12949.  Well,  £40  would  only  be  £7  per  week  ? — Yes. 

12950.  And  five-sevenths  of  that  amongst  four  men 
would  not  be  a very  great  deal  ? — Well,  you  asked  me 
the  average  and  I said  between  £40  and  £45  for  all  the 
boats  fishing  off  the  coast. 

12951.  Do  you  know  the  direction  in  which  these 
men  of  yours  fish,  is  it  near  the  river  mouth? — No. 
In  my  opinion  the  only  destruction  to  the  fish  on  our. 
coast  at  Bunbeg  is  that  those  concerned  in  the  fresh 
water  fishing  are  catching  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  with  fixed  nets. 

12952.  That  is  with  what  is  described  here  as  a 
bag  net? — Yes,  I think  it  is  a very  great  injury  to  the 
salmon  fishing  industry. 

12953.  Have  you  seen  that  yourself,  Mr.  O’Donnell  ? 
— I have,  sir. 

12954.  Tell  us  what  happens? — They  put  out  the  net, 
making  a ring,  then  chase  the  fish  in,  and  haul  both 
ends  ashore. 


Mr.  Green. 

12955.  It  isn’t  a bag,  but  a draft  net? — It  is  a draft 
not.  They  use  both  ends,  whereas  with  the  drift  net 
there  is  only  one  end  used  at  sea. 

Chairman. 

12956.  This  draft  net  is  shot  on  the  tide? — Yes, 
it  is. 

12957.  And  one  end  is  fastened? — One  end  is 
fastened  on  the  shore. 

12958.  And  the  boat  goes  round? — The  boat  goes 
round  over  half  a circle. 

12959.  And  tho  bottom  of  the  net  is  loaded  with 
lead,  of  course? — Yes,  it  is. 

12960.  How  far  is  it  shot  across,  docs  it  take  in  tho 
entire  mouth  of  tho  river? — Not  in  cases  where  the 
river  is  very  wide,  but  in  narrow  places  like  Bunbeg 
it  takes  in  the  whole  of  the  river,  and  it  is  shot  as 
near  to  the  shore  as  it  possibly  can  go. 

12961.  You  say  you  saw  it  yourself? — I did,  sir.  I 
never  was  in  the  boat  when  they  were  using  the  net, 
but  I have  just  seen  it  from  the  shore. 

12962.  And  it  is  hauled  right  round? — It  is  hauled 
right  round,  and  the  fish  have  no  chance  of  escaping 
whatsoever.  If  there  is  any  fish  there  they  take  them 
all. 

12963.  That  is  if  the  net  goes  to  the  bottom? — The 
net  goes  to  the  bottom. 

12964.  And  you  think  that  that  is  a thing  that  is 
very  mischievous? — I think  it  is  very  injurious  to  the 
salmon  fishing  industry.  One  net  does  much  more 
damage  than  twenty  drift  nets  at  sea. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12965.  You  have  given  us  £45  as  the  value  of  the 
average  take  of  salmon  per  boat,  that  is  £7  or  £8  per 
week.  How  many  fish  w'ould  it  take  to  make  a £1 
liote  on  the  average?  That  is  to  say,  how  many  fish 
does  £40  mean? — Four  fish  to  every  £1,  but,  of  course, 
it  would  mean  9d.  per  lb. 

Chairman. 

12966.  It  would  be  5s.  a fish? — Something  like  that. 

12967.  Mr.  Overend. — You  said  those  draft  nets  have 
lead  sinkers? — And  so  they  have. 

12968.  So  have  drift  nets? — Very  little. 

12969.  They  both  have  lead  along  the  bottom  to  keep 
them  down? — Yes. 

12970.  How  long  does  the  sweep  of  the  draft  not. 
take,  does  it  take  20  minutes  when  they  shoot  it  out?— 
Oh,  it  will  take  more  than  20  minutes. 

12971.  Do  you  think  it  would  take  two  hours? — An 
hour  fully. 

Chairman. 

12972.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  the  time  that  they 
allowed  it  to  lie  in  the  river  before  they  began  to  draw 
it? — Yes.  Of  course  they  go  about  and  chase  the  fish 
into  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

12973.  And  that  is  going  on  all  day? — That  is  going 
on  all  day. 


Mr.  William  Webber,  examined. 


Chairman. 

12974.  Where  do  you  belong  to,  Mr.  Webber? — 
Moville. 

12975.  Mr.  O'  Donnell. — For  about  how  long  have  you 
been  a fisherman? — Thirty -three  years. 

12976.  You  have  been  fishing  a drift  net? — Yes,  sir. 

12977.  That  is  in  the  open  sea  outside  the  Lough? — 
Yes. 

12978.  Tell  the  Committee  what  time  you  fish,  what 
season? — Well,  my  last  season  I started  on  13th  of 
June  and  I fished  19  nights,  19  altogether. 

12979.  What  time  do  you  shoot  your  nets  at? — It  is 
according  to  the  class  of  the  night.  If  it  is  dark  you 
could  shoot  10  or  15  minutes  earlier,  sometimes  at 
ten  o'clock,  sometimes  a quarter  past  ten. 

12980.  What  time  do  you  stop  fishing? — -We  stop,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  probably  at  one  o’clock, 
'miess  the  sky  is  very  dark  overhead. 


12981.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — How  many  times  at  night, 
on  the  average,  would  you  shoot  your  net  and  draw  it 
again? — Once  in  the  night. 

12982.  So  that  you  would  not  have  your  net  fishing 
two  hours  continuously? — No;  one  end  of  her  might  be, 
the  tail  end  of  the  net. 

12983.  How  many  nights  during  the  season  do 
you  think  you  would  lose  by  storms  and  by  calms, 
for  we  know  that  if  it  was  calm  you  could  not  fish  that 
night? — Well,  as  to  losing  a night’s  fishing,  I was 
drift  net  fishing  last  season,  and  it  came  in  calm  next 
week,  and  I never  started  fishing  after  it.  I never  went 
out  at  all. 

12984.  How  many  nights  would  you  lose  in  the 
season  by  calm  and  storm,  that  you  could  not  fish? — 
Some  seasons  you  might  lose  fishing  all  the  time.  Last 
season  it  was  breezy  up  to  the  time  I am  speaking  of, 
and  then  fell  away  dead  calm  altogether. 
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12985.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Would  you  take  eight  nights 
of  the  thirty  that  you  would  be  out  as  a fair  average  of 
the  time  lost,  taking  one  season  with  another? — Yes,  I 
am  sure  I would  lose  only  eight  nights  taking  one 
season  with  the  other.  There  are  some  seasons  that  are 
pretty  nearly  all  calm  weather. 

12986.  How  many  men  are  in  your  boat?— Four. 

12987.  What  is  the  value,  of  your  catch  for  an 
average  season? — Well,  up  to  three  years  ago,  the 
average  would  be  about  .£30 : and  for  the  last  three  years 
it  has  been  over  £70. 

12988.  Is  that  the  average  amount? — Yes,  the  last 
year  has  been  fairly  good. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12989.  Higher  than  .£40? — Last  year  I made  £105 
and  more. 

12990.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — You  pay  the  licence  duty? — 
Yes. 

12991.  And  provide  the  nets? — And  the  nets. 

12992.  And  provide  the  boat? — Yes. 

12993.  Now,  you  have  heard  it  suggested  that  you 
should  be  put  out  three  miles.  What  would  happen 
in  such  a.  case? — For  my  part  I would  knock  it  up 
altogether,  and  sell  my  net  to  you,  Mr.  McDermott, 
or  make  a bonfire  of  it  altogether. 

Chairman. 

12994.  It  was  Counsel  who  suggested  that? — There 
are  different  reasons  for  it.  There  are  the  tides.  The 
tides  don’t  suit  all  the  time,  they  are  too  strong  and 
too  heavy,  and  our  nets,  in  a strong  tide,  are  not  fishing 
anything,  they  are  swept  on,  and  they  double  up,  and 
when  we  get  them  on  board  we  find  them  in  the 
opposite  way  to  what  we  thought  they  were,  and 
sometimes  they  are  in  lumps,  and  we  never  see  how 
our  nets  lie.  And  another  reason  is  the  dogfish.  If 
we  go  off  too  far  we  may  lose  our  net  totally  with 
dogfish . 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

12995.  How  is  that? — They  chew  the  nets.  Any- 
where east  of  Innishowen  Head  and  out  west  you  are 
liable  to  fall  in  with  dogfish. 

12996.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — This  fishing  is  only  carried 
on  at  a time  when  there  is  very  little  other  profitable 
fishing  going  on? — All  other  fishing  is  done  at  the  time. 

12997.  And  this  comes  in  just  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity?— Yes,  to  give  an  opportunity. 

12998.  How  many  families  are  engaged  in  this 
industry  altogether? — I could  not  give  the  amount 
entirely,  but  I can  give  you  the  number  of  men.  There 
are  about  150  men. 

12999.  From  Moville  to  Greeneastle? — Yes. 

13000.  That  would  be  40  families,  I suppose? — Yes. 
It  is  about  five  miles  from  Moville  to  Innishowen 
Head. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13001.  Are  the  people  that  work  for  you  people  that 
fish  otherwise,  for  we  have  heard  some  of  them  are 
farmers? — We  generally  like  to  get  a fisherman,  because 
I want  to  fish  in  bad  weather,  and  I want  to  get  a 
fisherman. 

13002.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — A great  many  of  them, 
although  you  call  them  fishermen,  have  little  patches  of 
land? — Oh,  yes. 

13003.  It  is  a congested  district  all  round  there,  and 
I think  you  gave  evidence  before  at  one  time  there? — 
Yes. 

13004.  Did  you  not  offer  to  the  Foyle  and  Bann 
people  to  give  up  drift  net  fishing  if  they  would  allow 
you  inside  the  Lough? — Yes,  I would  not  ask  to  go 
out. 

13005.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  that  yet? — Yes,  and 
to  give  them  a larger  licence  and  half  of  the  net,  and 
I am  quite  willing  to  do  it  at  any  time. 

13006.  Have  the  drift  net  fishers  any  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Conservators  at  all? — No,  none.  There 
was  one,  .John  McDonnell,  and  I don’t  know  whether 
he  is  on  it  or  not. 

13007.  But  they  have  no  representation  on  the 
Derry  Board? — No,  not  unless  this  John  McDonnell. 

13008.  Now,  docs  the  Conservators’  boat,  or  the  Foyle 
and  Bann  Company’s  boat  (for  it  is  bard- to  distinguish 
between  them)  go  down  there  when  you  are  fishing? — 
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Yes,  but  we  never  have  any  trouble  as  regards  that. 
Years  ago  we  used  to  be  annoyed  with  them  going 
through  the  nets  and  cutting  them  up,  but  not  latterly. 

13009.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — They  don’t  annoy  you  so 
much  lately? — No. 

13010.  At  the  previous  inquiry  evidence  was  given 
that  the  drift  nets  were  actually  cut  by  these  boats 
going  through  them. 

Chairman. 

13011.  But  when  you  shoot  your  nets,  you  don’t 
come  in  to  the  shore  till  you  lift  them? — Oh,  no,  sir, 
we  lie  to  the  left  net.  We  have  a rope  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  not,  and  I have  a buoy  on  the  end  of 
the  net  and  always  keep  my  eye  on  the  buoy  and  keep 
my  swing  in  my  hand. 

18012.  I do  think  they  should  have  power  to  see 
the  boats  and  see  everything  there,  but  they  should 
not  run  through  the  nets? — No,  but  you  would  not  see 
them  till  you  would  be  right  through  them.  I went 
through  them  myself. 

13013.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
to  observe  any  line  such  as  has  been  suggested — you 
have  to  observe  a line  at  the  present  time? — Yes,  that 
is  at  Drommagilly  and  Magilligan  Point. 

13014.  You  cannot  fish  within  a couple  of  miles  of 
that? — It  is  according  to  how  we  find  the  tide.  If  the 
tide  is  coming  west  you  can  get  pretty  close  to  the 
line,  but  if  it  is  going  east,  you  could  not,  then  if  you 
are  drifting  the  south  channel,  I always  take  up  my 
met  up  thp  shore. 

13015.  The  tide  would  pull  you  over? — Yes,  and  you 
have  your  net  to  contend  with  as  well  as  the  tide,  and 
you  are  never  sure. 

Mr.  Green. 

13016.  Can  you  clear  the  net  when  it  is  doubled? 
— No,  sir,  we  board  the  net  always,  because  the  net 
may  be  doubled  up  again  and  it  has  been  repeatedly, 
and  you  are  losing  by  it,  and,  perhaps,  she  won’t  lie 
half  an  hour  there  before  she  is  doubled  up. 

13017.  How  often  do  you  haul  it  and  shoot  it  in  the 
night  as  a rule? — Once.  It  will  lie  about  an  hour. 

On  a calm  night  we  board  quicker  than  on  a breezy 
night. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13018.  You  say  you  made  £105  last  season.  That 
was  divided  between  you  in  the  usual  way,  I suppose? 
— Seven  shares. 

13019.  That  was  the  whole  outcome  of  it? — Yes. 

13020.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Was  that  amongst  the  usual 
number  ? — The  men  had  to  get  their  share  out  of  it. 

13021.  D'o  you  pay  your  net  licence? — Oh,  yes,  I 
pay  my  net  licence  myself. 

13022.  Then  that  has  to  come  out  of  it? — Yes. 

13023.  When  you  are  fishing  out  there  the  fish  can 
go  over  or  under  your  net  ? — Well,  they  can,  and 
round  the  net.  I have  seen  them  repeatedly  on  calm 
nights  go  right  round  it  and  not  one  in  the  net.  We 
might  as  well  be,  in  fact,  lying  in  our  bed. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13024.  But  they  don’t  swim  under  the  net,  they  don’t 
swim  deep  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  do.  In  strong  tides  they 
go  down.  In  a strong  tide  the  fish  sink.  That  is 
how  we  cannot  slack,  for  they 

Mr.  Green. 

13025.  Your  net  is  over  eight  feet  deep? — Ours  is 
fourteen. 

13026.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  have  this  much 
deeper  than  the  nets  used  out  at  sea  ? — They  have 
come  to  find  out,  perhaps,  that  they  can  do  with  less 
twine. 

13027.  Do  you  find  that  you  catch  the  fish  iu  the 
upper  part  or  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  net  mostly? — 
In  those  tides  we  get  them  near  the  bottom  of  the  net. 

13028.  And  you  conclude  that  a lot  of  the  fish  in 
heavy  tides  go  under  the  net? — Yes,  and  I can  get  two 
or  three  or  half-a-dozen  fish  in  a strong  tide  when  1 
would  be  expecting  to  get  a dozen  and  a-half. 

13029.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — What  chance  has  a fish  in  s 
narrow  river  to  go  -up  past  those  draft  nets  com- 
pared with  passing  your  net  at  sea? — Not  much. 
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13030.  Mr.  Over  end.- — Have  you  ever  seen  a draft 
net? — Before  you  were  born. 

13031.  Do  you  know  liow  many  draft  nets  are 
<ished  in  the  Bann  or  the  Foyle? — No,  I don’t  know 
much  about  Derry  Bridge. 

13032.  Do  you  still  make  this  offer  to  give  up  drift 
net  fishing  outside  if  they  allow  you  inside  the  Lough? 
— Yes,  I am  quite  agreeable  to  do  it.  It  would  save  a 
lot  of  labour,  and  I would  make  more  money. 

13033.  Do  you  remember  giving  evidence  at  Carn- 
donagli  in  1906  ? — Yes. 

13034.  Didn’t  you  say  the  principal  fishing  ground 
was  three  miles  above  the  Foyle  mouth  ? — I said  it  was 
my  own  principal  ground.  Every  man  has  his  own 
opinion.  What  do  you  call  the  Foyle  mouth?  From 
Magilligan?  No,  I know  times  I fished  quite  near  to 
it,  but  every  man  acts  according  to  the  best  of  his 
opinion ; but  there  are  other  men  who  make  a habit  of 
fishing  there. 

13035.  You  don’t? — Not  so  often.  There  are  times 
that  you  could  fish  there  when  you  can’t  go  off  to  sea. 

13036.  Where  do  you  fish  now? — I fish  anywhere, 
from  the  east  of  the  Tuns  Buoy  down  to  the  line  of 
Magilligan. 

13037.  Is  that  the  boundary  of  the  district? — Yes, 
that  is  the  boundary. 

13038.  Is  that  where  your  licence  ends? — Yes- 

13039.  And  if  you  went  beyond  that  you  would  be 
in  the  Coleraine  district? — Yes,  certainly  I would. 

13040.  You  say  you  have  seen  fish  go  round  the  net 
on  a calm  night? — Yes,  I have,  repeatedly. 

13041.  You  have  also  said  that  on  a calm  night  you 
saw  no  use  in  fishing,  that  you  could  not  fish  at  all  ? — 
No,  because  the  fish  are  motionless.  Breezy  weather 
makes  them  go  on  lively. 

13042.  How  long  is  the  net  you  use? — These  last  two 
years  about  1,200  yards. 

13043.  In  Carndonagh  you  said  it  was  1,000  or  1,100 
yards? — Well,  that  was  a rough  guess.  I had  not 
then  measured  it,  but  I have  measured  it  this  time. 

13044.  And  you  find  it  is  1,200  yards? — Yes. 

13045.  And  you  have  been  fishing  for  thirty-three 
years  ? — Yes. 

13046.  And  I suppose  you  started  with  very  short 
nets? — Not  very  short.  The  net  I started  with  was 
600  yards. 

13047.  At  any  rate  the  nets  were  not  half  the  length 
they  are  now  ? — No. 

13048.  And  not  half  as  many  as  they  are  now? — No. 
Some  men  fished  big  nets  in  those  days.  I hadn’t  a 
big  net  then. 

13049.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  where  you  are 
fishing? — Sometimes  we  fish  in  three  fathoms,  some- 
times we  fish  deep ; not  very  often. 

13050.  I suppose  it  would  not  be  usually  deeper  than 
eight  fathoms? — Well,  about  eight  would  be  the 
general  run. 

1305 L.  You  stated  in  the  petition  to  the  Council  that 
it  was  between  two  and  eight  fathoms  you  fished  ? — 
Yes. 

13052.  Are  „you  sure  your  net  is  not  more  than  14 
feet  deep,  isn’t  it  16  feet? — I am  positive  it  is  not. 

13053.  Is  it  15  ?— No. 

13054.  You  don’t  think  it  more  than  14? — No. 

13055.  Some  are  deeper  than  that? — Yes,  they  were 
deeper  sometime  ago  than  they  are  at  present. 

13056.  What  is  the  cost  of  one  of  these  nets  you  use — 
it  costs  you  more  than  it  did  Mr.  Sayers  apparently  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  I am  certain  it  would.  My  twine  costs 
Is.  7fd.  per  lb. 

13057.  Tell  me  how  much  it  would  cost  you? — It 
costs  me  up  to  .£'30,  fully  that;  I daresay  it  would 
cost  me  more,  as  I have  got  my  own  work  to  consider 
after  that. 

13058.  You  said  you  make  £30  a year? — On  the 
average  about  that. 

13059.  And  that  £30  for  the  net  and  the  £30  that 
you  made  would  be  £60? — No,  that  is  altogether. 

13060.  You  have  to  supply  nets  every  year  ? — You 
would  have  to  repair  them  every  year. 


13061.  Mr.  Overend. — So  that  years  you  would  not 
be  making  £30  you  would  have  to  buy  nets  or  repair 
them? — Well,  you  are  keeping  yourself  in  employment. 
There  are  years  that  I haven’t  made  the  licence. 

13062.  Are  there  many  of  those? — Well,  not  latterly. 
The  last  three  years  have  been  very  good. 

13063.  But  before  that? — Well,  we  have  had  good 
years  and  bad  years  before  that. 

13064.  Do  you  not  own  a boat? — Oh,  yes,  I own  a 
boat  and  it  will  work  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  with 
proper  care. 

13065.  How  much  do  you  consider  it  would  cost  you 
a year  for  the  boat — £2  or  £3  a year? — Oh,  no,  the 
boat  is  good  for  about  fourteen  years. 

13066.  Is  it  seven  shares  you  work  with? — Yes. 

13067.  Then  a share  would  be  about  £4  10s.  ? — Yes. 

13068.  You  get  two  of  them  ? — I get  four.  I have 
three  shares  for  the  net  and  a share  for  myself. 

13069.  So  you  only  get  £14  or  £15  altogether  of  the 
£30  a year  ? — Yes. 

13070.  And  you  would  pay  £30  for  a net? — But  I 
don’t  say  I get  a new  net  every  year.  I say  I get  it 
thoroughly  repaired  every  year.  I have  to  give  £10 
a year. 

13071.  But  you  would  make  no  profit? — Well,  there 
are  other  years  I do. 

13072.  And  this  year  you  fished  for  four  weeks  five 
nights  a week.  You  fished  nineteen  nights? — Nine- 
teen nights. 

13073.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Mr.  Overend  examined  you 
as  regards  this  net.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  fishes 
14  a night? — No,  14  feet  deep. 

13074.  Very  well,  how  much  does  it  fish? — The 
stronger  the  tide  the  less  it  fishes. 

13075.  So  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account? — I am 
counting  that. 

13076.  The  net  is  14  feet  deep? — Yes;  if  there  was 
a strong  tide  she  would  not  be  more  than  7 or  8 feet. 

13077.  This  is  where  you  fish,  outside  here  (indicates 
on  map)?— Yes. 

13078.  And  this  is  Lough  Foyle,  this  is  all  salt 
water? — Yes.  Cuilmore  is  the  start  of  the  river. 

13079.  So  you  have  all  that  distance  there,  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles,  that  the  fish  have  to  go  up  Lough 
Foyle  before  they  reach  the  bridge  or  the  river? — Yes. 

13080.  Mr.  Overend. — Now,  with  reference  to  the  last 
answer  to  Mr.  O'Donnell,  the  limit  of  the  Society's 
fishery  is  at  Magilligan? — Yes. 


Chairman. 

13081.  The  limit  of  the  several  fishery? — Yes. 

13082.  Mr.  Overen'd. — That  is  down  at  the  mouth  of 
Lough  Foyle? — Yes. 

13083.  You  cannot  fish  in  there? — No. 

13084.  That  is  where  you  would  want  to  go? — That 
is  where  I would  want  to  go  if  you  would  take  the 
licence  from  them. 

13085.  How  far  from  that  do  you  fish? — I have  not 
fished  there  for  years. 

13086.  How  far  from  the  line  to  Magilligan  do  you 
fish? — Some  nights,  with  a breeze,  I might  fish,  per- 
haps, in  a mile  from  it. 

13087.  And  how  far  other  nights? — My  principal 
fishing  ground  is  out  in  the  middle  of  the  bay. 

Chairman. 

13088.  Seldom  nearer  than  a mile  from  Magilligan? — 
Very  seldom,  but  there  are  other  boats  that  do  fish 
that  ground  that  have  not  good  crews  and  cannot  go 
to  sea. 

13089.  They  are  landsmen? — Well,  they  are  trying 
to  make  a living,  sir. 

13090.  Mr.  Overend. — It  is  not  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  Magilligan? — Well,  I should  think  it  is. 

13091.  1,225  yards,  to  be  accurate. 
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13092.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes. 

13093.  Where  do  you  fish? — Out  of  Downing’s  Bay. 

13094.  How  many  are  in  your  boat? — Three  and 
myself. 

13095.  Is  the  boat  yours? — No. 

13096.  How  are  the  shares  divided  there,  what  are 
the  divisions? — We  get  4 and  the  Donegal  Fishing  Co. 
get  3. 

13097.  What  length,  usually,  are  your  nets? — Well, 
about  1,500  yards,  I think. 

Chairman. 

13098.  What  size  is  your  boat? — She  is  about  27  feet 
over  stern  and  about  8 feet  beam. 

13099.  Able  to  go  out  from  Downing’s  in  nearly  all 
weathers? — Sometimes  we  won’t  go  out. 

13100.  How  far  out  do  you  go? — I think  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  the  limited  boundaries. 

13101.  Mr.  O'Donnell.— How  much  do  you  usually 
make,  how  much  is  your  share,  on  the  average? — I 
never  have  been  very  lucky  at  it. 

13102.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea? — Oh,  well,  for  last 
year  it  was  something  about  .£47  gross. 

13103.  And  then  the  company  and  the  other  three 
men  and  yourself  had  to  get  shares? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13104.  But  then  you  had  the  sport? — Well,  it  wasn’t 
very  comfortable  sport,  sir. 

13105.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — You  are  not  in  it  for  sport? — 
No,  for  hard  work. 

13106.  For  making  a living? — Yes. 

13107.  About  your  district  there,  are  there  many 
families  depending  on  this  industry  they  are  carrying 
on? — Oh,  yes,  there  are  a good  few. 

13108.  Can  you  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
families  that  are  interested  in  the  salmon  fishing 
industry? — I am  sure  there  would  be  50  families  at 
the  very  least. 


13109.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Round  your  district? — Yes. 

13110.  And  am  I right  in  saying  that  you  consider 
that  there  are  difficulties  enough  to  carry  on  this 
industry  as  it  is? — Plenty. 

13111.  Do  you  think  that  taking  you  out  another  three 
miles,  where" any  foreigner  can  come,  and  making  you 
compete  with  motor  boats  or  any  other  sort  of  foreign 
trawler,  would  help  to  make  things  better  for  you, 
and  that  you  would  have  better  luck? — No,  I don’t 
think  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13112.  What  do  you  do  the  rest  of  the  year,  when 
you  are  not  drift  net  fishing — have  you  got  a farm? — A 
very  small  one. 

13113.  And  you  cultivate  it? — Well , I am  cultivating 
it  for  my  father.  It  is  not  my  property. 

Chairman. 

13114.  And  that  is  what  you  do  the  rest  of  the 
time? — Well,  I am  doing  other  work  also  as  regards 
fishing. 

Mr.  Green. 

13115.  Are  there  a number  of  those  boats  from 
Mulroy  Bay? — Yes,  a number  from  Mulroy  Bay  and 
Downings. 

13116.  You  are  from  Downings? — Yes. 

13117.  Where  is  your  farm? — At  Downings. 

13118.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Don't  you  fish  practically  all 
the  season  round? — Well  I used  to  be  a herring  fisher- 
man, but  since  it  has  failed  I was  unable  to  follow  it. 
I was  not  able  to  make  anything  of  it. 

13119.  And  do  you  fish  for  bale  fish  or  any  other 
thing? — Yes. 

13120.  This  comes  in  at  a time  when  there  is  no 
other  fishing? — Yes. 


Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  examined. 


Chairman. 

13121.  Where  do  you  reside? — Portstewart. 

13122.  Now,  are  you  engaged  in  this  industry? — Yes. 

13123.  Do  you  fish  yourself? — Yes,  I have  been 
brought  up  with  it  from  12  years  of  age. 

13124.  Have  you  a number  of  boats  or  only  one? — 
Well,  I have  had  a drift  boat  and  a net  for  salmon. 

13125.  And  the  boat  is  yours? — Yes,  and  the  net 
mine. 

13126.  You  employ  a crew? — Yes,  I employ  a crew 
and  some  of  my  sons  and  a strange  man. 

13127.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  as  regards 
Portstewart,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

13128.  Will  you  tell  us  anything  that  strikes  you 
with  regard  to  this? — Well,  there  is  nothing  that  I 
could  enlighten  you  on.  Mr.  Frizelle  and  Mr.  Webber 
have  given  you  any  information,  and  I can  give  you 
nothing  further. 

13129.  And  as  regards  the  meshes? — 40  meshes,  51 
inch  meshes,  you  might  reckon  it. 

13130.  It  is  not  the  absolute  depth  of  the  net  as  it 
hangs  when  it  is  out  of  the  water,  but  it  is  the  depth 
to  which  the  net  hangs  when  it  is  shot? — Yes.  As 
regards  the  fresh  water  of  the  Bann,  for  instance,  if 
you  were  out  there  you  would  get  it  about  seven  miles 
due  north  of  our  place,  the  Bann  water,  and  if  there 
was  a net  in  it  she  would  just  be  on  the  top  of  the 
water  and  the  main  tides  below.  The  fresh  is  on  the 
top,  and  the  current  is  on  the  top,  and  the  main 
tides  below  would  be  going  contrary  to  the  river,  so  the 
nets  are  surface  nets,  and  it  would  be  like  a sheet  of 
water  that  you  would  get  the  fish  in.  And  their  nets 
are  1,200  to  1,500  yards,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
boat,  and  we  might  have  them  up  to  the  size  of  this 
Courthouse  run  in  lumps  with  us,  according  to  the 
tides,  just  as  hard  a§  we  put  them  out  sometimes. 

13131.  Has  there  been  some  change  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bann  as  regards  the  running  of  the  fresh  out? — 
Well,  it  appears  it  has  been  there  for  the  last  30  years. 

13132.  So  that  there  is  no  change  for  the  last  30  years? 
— None.  There  can  be  none,  because  it  depends  on  the 
season.  Last  summer  was  a dry  season,  and  the  fresh 
might  not  go  out  any  great  distance,  but,  when  it  comes 


Chairman — continued . 

on  a wet  season,  the  more  fresh  water  is  coming  down 
the  further  it  extends.  In  winter  the  fresh  water  would 
be  seven  and  eight  miles,  and  it  meets  the  main  tide, 
and  the  main  tide  holds  it  till  it  gets  slack,  and  there 
is  no  knowing  where  the  Bann  tide  goes. 

Mr.  Green. 

13133.  Would  salmon  entering  the  Bann  come  from 
the  north-east  or  west? — We  don’t  know.  I don’t 
know  from  my  experience  what  class  of  salmon.  We 
generally  shoot  out  nets  from  north  to  south. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13134.  And  you  say  the  fish  are  going  both  ways? — 
Well,  we  get  them  on  both  sides  of  our  nets,  surely. 

Chairman. 

13135.  Because  the  nets  change? — Well , of  course, 
naturally  we  go  out  on  the  east  side,  but  we  all  want 
to  be  on  the  same  line  often. 

13136.  How  do  you  manage  when  several  boats  are 
out  in  the  shooting  of  the  nets? — Well,  we  find  the 
coarse  net  to  have  a better  shot,  because  some  men 
might  go  away,  and  others  would  think  they  were  not 
going  to  come  back  again  if  there  is  a bad  night,  and 
some  of  the  in-shore  men  might  not  want  to  venture 
out  as  far  as  others.  You  will  not  get  all  men  of  the 
same  opinion.  Some  would  like  to  be  off  the  shore, 
and  some  might  be  more  venturesome  and  go  out, 
but  we  try  to  manage  amongst  ourselves,  as  best  we 
can,  to  give  as  clear  a berth  as  possible. 

13137.  You  have  to  agree  as  much  as  possible? — 
Just  to  agree,  and  perhaps  we  might  try  to  let  each 
man  make  every  advantage  of  his  net. 

13138.  But  you  had  to  keep  a little  clear  of  each 
other?— Oh,  we  do,  we  keep  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  go. 

13139.  Mr.  Overend. — You  would  not  approve  of  20  or 
30  of  you  fishing  all  in  a row? — We  generally  feel  the 
fish  on  a track,  and  we  all  want  to  be  on  that  track  if 
possible. 
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13140.  Mr.  Overend. — That  is,  in  a row? — Yes. 

18141.  I thought  you  said  you  kept  as  far  from  each 
other  as  possible? — So  we  do. 

13142.  Do  you  mean  between  the  nets,  or  from  net 
to  net?— Do  you  see  that  wall  (-pointing  to  wail  of 
Courthouse),  that  would  be  a net  there,  and  that  other 
wall  would  be  another  net  there.  We  are  all  nearly 
oh  the  same  line. 

13143.  And  you  would  be  within  40  and  50  feet  of 
each  other? — Sometimes  within  half  a mile  of  one 
another.  Half  a mile  on  sea  is  not  very  far. 

13144.  Do  you  see  the  Bann  mouth  on  the  map  there 
(ma-p  handed  to  witness )? — Yes. 

13145.  Now,  taking  the  Bann  mouth,  is  it  between 
that  and  Portstewart  that  you  fish  your  nets,  or  do  you 
go  further  out? — Aye,  we  would  be  inside  this  line. 

13146.  And  you  would  go  outside  that  line  at  times? 
— Yes,  at  times  we  would.  Do  you  know  the  distance 
that  line  is  there  from  our  place? 

13147.  Between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a mile? — 
Yes,  it  is  outside  the  steam  trawlers’  limit. 

13148.  How  long  are  your  nets? — 1,200  to  1,500 
yards. 

13149.  They  are  getting  bigger,  then? — No. 

13150.  You  were  at  Portrush  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1906?— Yes. 

13151.  And  you  swore  your  nets  were  800  yards 
long? — Yes. 

13152.  And  now  they  are  1,200  to  1,500?— Yes. 

13153.  Then  they  are  getting  longer? — Surely  we  arc 
learning  every  day.  You  don’t  want  us  to  stand  still. 

13154.  Are  you  not  one  of  the  owners  of  these  boats? 
— Well,  the  boat  I use  is  24  feet  in  the  keel  and  64  feet 
in  the  beam. 

13155.  And  she  only  takes  to  the  drift  net  when  she 


is  not  taking  a hand  at  the  trawling  or  line  draught 
of  fishing? — She  does  nothing  but  drift. 

13156.  Mr.  Overend. — And  are  you  getting  another 
motor  boat? — I don’t  fish  a motor  boat  except  a long^ 
line.  That  boat  I am  talking  about  would  not  carry  an 
engine.  She  is  far  too  small  for  an  engine. 

13167.  These  motor  boats  are  considerably  bigger 
than  that  boat  you  have  been  telling  us  about?— -She 
is  two  feet  longer  in  the  keel,  but  I don’t  fish  a motor 
boat  except  it  is  a long  line  fishing. 

13158.  There  are  just  two  starting  out  there.  Is  that 
right? — Just  two  to  my  knowledge. 

13159.  Are  not  there  four  new  ones? — There  is  just 
one  there,  but  that  Portrush  boat  I don’t  know  any- 
thing about. 

13160.  Aren’t  there  more  at  Portstewart? — There  are 
two  boats  out  at  Portstewart,  and  my  brother  owns 
one  of  them  and  Mr.  Shaw  owns  the  other. 

13161.  You  don’t  know  those  motor  boats  Mr.  Frizelle 
was  talking  about?  Witness. — Is  it  salmon  boats  you 
are  talking  of? 

13162.  Yes? — Two  at  the  salmon. 

13163.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Do  you  fish  any  motor  boats 
for  salmon? — No. 

13164.  Mr.  Overend. — 40  mesh  54  inch? — Yes. 

13165.  That  is  something  over  16  feet  deep? — Yes,, 
that  is  at  the  full  stretch. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13166.  You  fish  with  long  lines? — Yes,  sir. 

13167.  Did  you  ever  see  a salmon  in  those  long  lines 
in  your  life? — Oh,  no,  never.  Never  knew  it.  Never 
knew  a salmon  in  a trawling  net  or  any  class  of  net 
except  the  drift  mesh. 


Mr.  John  Cavanagh,  examined. 


Chairman. 

13168.  Where  do  you  come  from,  Mr.  Cavanagh? — 
Greeneastle. 

13169.  You  have  been  here  listening  to  the  evidence 
given? — Yes,  since  the  opening  of  the  meeting. 

18170.  We  should  like  to  hear  anything  you  have  to 
say  that  you  think  would  help  us  in  our  inquiry  and 
give  us  information? — -Well,  I don’t  fish  myself,  but 
I own  a few  nets. 

13171.  How  many? — Sixteen  we  fished  last  year. 

13172.  Sixteen  nets  and  sixteen  boats? — No,  all 
the  boats  were  not  mine.  There  are  some  men  who 
have  herring,  boats,  and  they  get  a net  from  me  or 
anybody  else,  and  they  let  me  have  a certain  share, 
perhaps  two,  and  I always  help  them,  but  I don't  fish 
a boat  myself.  I have  no  net  at  all  like  the  ones  you 
have  heard  of. 

13173.  1,500  yards?: — The  longest  net  is  410  fathoms. 

13174.  That  is  over  800  yards?— 820.  Then  all  the 
others,  except  that  one,  are  under  400  fathoms,  and 
as  low  as  350  fathoms. 

13175.  Are  the  men  that  are  fishing  your  nets  fisher- 
men all  the  year  round  Or  farmers? — Oh,  no,  they  are 
not  all. 

13176.  They  are  landsmen? — A great  many  of  them 
have  a little  bit  of  land,  and  there  are  others  who  have 
no  land,  and  are  entirely  depending  on  fishing  and 
going  to  sea. 

13177.  When  they  go  away,  what  fishing  do  they 
engage  in? — They  go  to  sea,  and  there  are  some  of  the 
younger  men  connected  with  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 
some  of  them  are  away  from  amongst  us  for  six  weeks. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13178.  What  part  of  the  water  do  you  fish? — Green- 
eastle, and  I can  fish  seawards  to  Malin  Head. 

13179.  Do  you  fish  at  Magilligan  Point? — For  some 
years  we  have  lost  ground  there,  the  military  take 
Magilligan  Sound  altogether  for  some  years,  and,  when 
practising,  they  put  up  danger  buoys. 

13180.  A few  salmon  get  into  Lough  Foyle  that  way? 

Oh,  yes,, but  we  pay  them  for  the  right  to  fish. 

Chairman. 

13181.  As  regards  the  danger  zones  there,  that  does 
hot  affect  you  between  9 o’clock  at  night  and  4 in 


Chairman — continued. 

the  morning? — Yes,  but  the  buoys  there  are  stationary, 
and  the  men  cannot  put  out  a net,  as  they  might  be 
carried  away. 

13182.  By  the  danger  buoys? — The  danger  buoys. 
There  can  be  no  fair  fishing  done  for  a mile  on  the  east 
side  from  Magilligan  Point,  and  then,  on  the  north  side, 
We  can  fish  from  Greeneastle  seawards. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13183.  Your  season  is  usually  six  weeks? — I took  a 
note  since  the  Court  opened  to-day.  In  1910  we 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  a good  season,  and 
catch  them  all  in  that  season  if  possible,  but  two 
boats  started  but  on  the  9th  of  June.  One  got  one 
and  another  got  another,  one  on  the  18th  of  June  and 
the  other  on  the  24th. 

13184.  Were  those  all  got  outside? — Yes,  they  were. 
In  1911  the  fishing  began  without  a stop  from  the 
13th  of  June,  and  they  got  18  in  the  first  week,  that 
is,  in  1911.  I averaged  the  fish  of  1910,  I bought  fish 
as  well  as  caught  fish,  I had  16  boats  fishing,  and  I 
got  fish  .from  men  with  boats  of  their  own,  and  the 
average  weight  of  the  fish  was  64  lbs.  Last  year  they 
were  rather  better,  between  64  and  7 lbs.  I may 
mention  a very : peculiar  thing  last  year.  We  had  two 
races  of  salmon,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  We 
had  some  short  thick  fellows,  and  another  race  had  a 
head  as  long  as  my  hand,  and  we  wondered  were  those 
Irish  or  Scotch. 

13185.  Had  you  seen  that  before? — It  came  forcibly 
before  me  in  1911.  It  was  a strange  mixture,  the  head 
was  very  much  shorter  in  one  set  than  in  the  long- 
headed -ones. 

Mr.  Green. 

13186.  Were  they  all  peal,  had  they  forked  tails  or 
squared  tails?— I won’t  say  positively  about  the  tails, 
but  I took  great  notice  of  the  different  shapes  of  the 
head. 

Chairman. 

13187.  Were  they  all  of  the  same  weight,  the  same 
age?— I could  not  say  that;  I have  been  trying  all 
my  life  to  know  what  the  age  of  a fish  of  71bs.  is,  and 
I have  hot  met  one  to  say  what  age  it  is. 
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Chairman — continued. 

13188.  But  you  know  what  Mr.  Green  has  asked  you 
•about  the  formation  of  the  tails — the  grilse  has  a split 
tail  and  the  salmon  has  a square  tail? — Yes,  well  I did 
not  take  notice  of  the  tail  so  much. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13189.  Of  course,  if  you  fished  carefully  enough  you 
will  stop  all  fish  coming  into  Lough  Foyle?— There  is 
very  little  fishing  done  there.  On  the  ebb  tide  if  they 
would  start  to  fish  they  would  be  a mile  away,  and  I 
may  tell  you  that  before  they  would  have  their  net  fish- 
ing on  the  flood  tide  they  would  have  to  go  two  miles 
beyond  the  boundary  before  they  could  start,  and  they 
would  have  to  bear  round  lest  they  would  cross  the 
boundary  line  where  it  is  set  between  Innishowen  Head- 
and  Magilligan  Point.  Those  are  the  boundaries  to  us, 
and  you,  gentlemen,  are  aware  that  it  is  nearly  twenty 
miles  from  that  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  we  are 
very  far  away  from  the  river  Foyle. 

13190.  You  could  stop  anything  from  going  into 
it? — I was  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  last  witness, 
Mr.  Webber,  the  suggestion  that  he  made,  and  I would 
fall  in  with  his  views.  We  will  leave  the  open  sea  to 
other  fishermen,  and  we  will  work  inside  and  pay  the 
money  and  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Green. 

13191.  Was  not  drift  netting  going  on  there  long 
before  this  new  development  took  place,  drift  net  fish- 
ing where  you  are? — It  is  going  on  as  long  as  I 
remember. 

13192.  This  new  development  of  fishing  on  the  north 
coast  is  of  yesterday,  but  your  fishing  is  quite 
an  old  affair?— It  is  in  what  is  called  the  North 
Channel,  and  I think  we  have  a grievance  too. 
There  is  a cons’derable  population  interested  in  fish- 
ing in  Innishowen,  a very  considerable  population, 
and  yet  we  are  not  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Conservators.  Now,  I myself  was  proposed  by  the 
fishermen  at  the  last  election  against  the  nominee  of 
the  Company,  and  we  were  put  out  by  the  Company’s 

Chairman. 

13193.  Had  they  proxies? — We  were  defeated,  and 
we  took  our  defeat  as  only  for  the  time,  and  we  hope 
to  be  back  in  the  field  again. 


Mr.  Green. 

13194.  Now,  you  had  been  fishing  here  for  30  or  40 
years? — Oh,  quite  that. 

13195.  With  drift  nets? — Yes. 

13196.  And  this  recent  development  on  the  north 
coast  has  grown  within  the  last  ten  years? — I don’t 
know  anything  about  that. 

13197.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  the  catch 
of  fish  in  your  drift  nets  since  that  development  took 
place  on  the  north  coast? — We  just  have  some  very 
poor  seasons  and  some  better  ones,  but  I would  say 
that  the  last  three  years  have  been  better  than  a num- 
ber of  years. 

13198.  Was  the  fishing  20  years  ago  better  than  it 
is  now? — Now,  I have  heard  of  them  20  years  ago 
catching  100  fish,  and  I have  not  heard  that  since. 
The  best  catch  last  year  was  45  for  one  boat,  and  we 
had  others  out  for  the  whole  season,  and  not  much 
more  than  that  for  the  whole. 

13199.  Could  not  you  give  us  any  evidence  of  what 
it  was  20  years  ago? — I had  no  interest  in  it  till  the 
last  six  years.  I knew  what  fishing  was  doing,  but 
we  had  no  occasion  to  keep  any  record  till  these  last 
six  years 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13200.  Is  there  any  trout  fishing  at  Innishowen? — 
No,  sir,  none  that  I am  aware  of. 

13201.  No  line  fishing? — Oh,  no  line. 

13202.  Nothing  at  all  to  any  extent? — No,  not  where 
we  live.  There  is  line  fishing,  but  it  is  between  here 
and  Moville,  but  there  is  none  down  our  end  of 
Innishowen. 

13203.  Mr.  Overend. — You  are  a merchant  in  a large 
way  of  business? — I am  in  business. 

13204.  And  you  were  in  Dublin  at  the  hearing  of 
this  action? — I was. 

13205.  And  in  the  Master  of  the  Rolls’  Court?— 
Yes. 

13206.  And  you  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given 
about  the  fishing  that  took  place  in  the  North 
Channel? — Yes. 

13207.  And  you  were  not  called?— No. 

13208.  And  you  did  not  contradict  that  evidence? — 
We  were  satisfied  there  was  very  little  need. 

13209.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — But  it  was  held  that  there 
was  no  obstruction. 


Mr.  Michael  Harold,  examined, 


Chairman. 

13210.  Where  do  you  live? — Moville. 

13211.  Did  you  hear  the  last  witness? — Yes. 

13212.  Can  you  add  anything  to  what  he  said? — 
There  is  one  thing  that  he  said  there  that  I would 
not  agree  with. 

13213.  Let  us  hear  what  it  is?— We  are  getting  just 
as  many  fish  now  as  before  the  nets  started  to  the 
westward.  We  are  getting  as  many  now,  and  even 
more  than  before  they  started. 

13214.  Are  you  one  of  the  men  that  go  fairly  far 
out? — I don’t  fish  any,  but  I supply  boats  and  nets 
to  the  fishermen. 

13215.  How  many  boats  and  nets  have  you? — Last 
year  we  had  42  nets. 

18216.  And  42  boats? — No,  only  18  boats. 

13217.  The  men  had  boats  of  their  own? — Yes,  the 
men  had  boats  of  their  own. 

13218.  And  how  many  years  had  you  experience  of 
them? — About  15  years,  I daresay. 

13219.  And  your  evidence  is  that  the  fishing  now  is 
as  good  in  your  area  as  it  was  11  years  ago? — Yes, 
every  bib. 

13220.  There  have  been  ups  and  downs  in  the  season? 
— Dps  and  downs  in  the  season. 

13221.  But  the  fishing  has  been  pretty  much  the 
same  ? — Pretty  much  the  same. 


Chairman — continued, 

13222.  What  was  the  average  last  season? — About 
8 to  10  fish  per  boat  per  night. 

13223.  And  what  was  that  in  money,  was  it  9d. 
per  lb.? — Well,  sometimes  a little  less,  sometimes  a 
little  more. 

13224.  Where  have  you  had  your  boats  fishing? — 
Well,  they  have  been  fishing  from  Magilligan  Bay  to 
Dunaff  Head. 

13225.  Right  the  whole  way? — Yes,  right  round  the 
whole  coast. 

13226.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Your  boats  fish  in  the 
Letterkenny  and  Derry  districts,  both? — Yes,  both 
districts. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13227.  And  all  those  boats  have  the  same  season 
from  the  10th  June  on? — Just  the  same  season. 

Mr.  Green. 

13228.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  fish  at  all? — Some  years  they  don’t  come 
as  early  as  others,  they  come  later  than  others. 

13229.  Mr.  Overend. — Your  net  was  seized  last 
year,  or  a net  belonging  to  you,  when  you  were  in 
the  boat? — No. 

13230.  Fishing  in  the  weekly  close  time? — No. 


Mr.  Patrick  Doherty,  examined. 


Chairman. 

13231.  You  have  been  here  while  evidence  was  being 
given  by  different  witnesses? — While  part  of  it  was 
being  given. 

13232.  You  are  engaged  in  this  industry? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued . 

13233.  Do  you  own  nets  and  boats? — Yes. 

13234.  How  many? — At  Malin  Head  25  nets  and  12 
to  14  boats.  I have  come  quite  unprepared  to  give 
evidence. 
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7th  March,  1912.] 


Chairman — continued. 

13235.  It  is  not  a very  formidable  business.  You  Lave 
heard  what  was  going  on,  and  you  might  give  us  in 
your  own  words  anything  that  it  strikes  you  might  be 
useful  to  us  in  the  way  of  information.  What  class  of 
people  are  engaged  in  your  boats,  are  they  fishers  all 
the  year  round? — About  twenty  are. 

13236.  And  they  were  nothing  but  fishermen  the 
whole  year  round? — Latterly  they  go  across  to  Scotland 
and  find  employment  as  best  they  can. 

13237.  What  fishing  did  they  formerly  engage  in  all 
the  year  round? — Principally  ling  fishing. 

13238.  That  was  not  bad,  and  why  did  they  go  away? 
— They  cannot  get  the  fish,  the  fish  are  not  on  the 
grounds. 

13239.  Those  men,  who  are  latterly  labourers,  fish 
in  your  boats? — Yes. 

13240.  They  take  a turn  of  four  or  five  weeks? — Yes. 

13241.  What  sort  of  a season  was  last  season? — A 
fairly  good  average  season,  pretty  good. 

13242.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  per  boat  of  yours 
for  last  year? — No,  sir,  I could  not. 

13243.  Could  you  give  us  the  catch  of  any  one  boat? 
— I say  that  my  boats  would  run  from  about  40  to 
300  fish  for  the  season. 

13244.  Was  there  so  great  an  average  as  that? — Yes. 

13245.  Did  that  depend  on  the  particular  place  the 
nets  were  shot,  or  was  it  all  chance? — No,  we  attribute 


Chairman — continued. 

good  catches  to  the  fishermen  themselves.  They  are 
better  workers. 

13246.  I suppose  where  there  is  a run  of  fish,  if  there 
were  40  or  50  boats,  there  would  be  other  boats  as.  well 
as  yours? — Yes. 

13247.  How  many  altogether? — My  boats  about  Malin 
Head  would  be  30  or  40  last  season. 

13248.  How  many  had  you  yourself? — Twenty -five. 

13249.  Then  there  would  be  about  40  altogether? — 
Oh,  fully,  yes. 

13250.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  into  the 
best  position  for  a run  of  fish? — Well,  the  men  have 
different  places  of  their  own,  favourite  spots  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Green. 

13251.  Would  they  fish  off  Inishtraliul? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

13252.  _And  about  Garvin  Island? — Yes. 

13253.  And  do  they  fish  outside? — The  men  don’t 
like  going  so  far.  The  boats  are  too  small  for  their 
size. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13254.  I suppose  they  land  at  Malin  Head? — Yes. 

13255.  How  do  you  get  the  fish  conveyed  from  that? 
— Carted  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  twelve  miles  to 
Carndonagh. 


Mu.  John  Cavanac.h,  recalled. 


13256.  Witness. — There  is  one  thing  I forgot  that  I 
intended  to  say.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  fish 
that  are  caught  by  drift  nets  are  injured,  and  I've 
heard  that  observation  before,  and  I brought  it  under 
the  notice  of  two  important  salesmasters  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  they  laughed  at  me;  and  I will  give 
you  the  names  of  the  salesmasters  if  it  is  necessary. 

13257.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — You  have  Mr.  Sayers'  evi- 
dence that  drift  net  fish  bring  as  much  in  the  London 
market  as  the  other  fish. 


Chairman. 

13258.  It  was  said  that  there  was  a certain  amount 
of  congestion  owing  to  the  meshing  of  the  fish,  and 
that  if  they  were  kept  long  enough,  without  being  iced 
or  treated,  they  would  become  decomposed;  but  I sup- 
pose we  all  understand  that,  particularly  in  the  month 
of  July. 


Mr.  Edward  Griffin,  examined. 


13259.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — You  are  an  agent  of  the  Irish 
Fishery  Company? — Yes,  at  Mulroy. 

Chairman. 

13260.  How  many  boats  are  fishing  from  that  point? 
— About  15  or  16. 

13261.  And  you  have  heard  the  evidence  here  about 
the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  drift  net  fishing? — 
Yes. 

13262.  Is  that  substantially  correct,  four  men  to  a 
boat? — Yes,  that  is  quite  right.. 

13263.  And  the  seasons  are  the  same? — Yes. 

13264.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  is  the  average 
catch  per  boat  ? — About  £35  or  £45. 

13265.  For  the  whole  season? — For  the  whole  season. 

13266.  How  far  out  from  the  shore  do  they  fish? — 
Sometimes  three  miles,  sometimes  four  miles,  according 
to  the  weather. 

13267.  Are  they  able  to  fish  every  night? — Of  course 
on  a stormy  night  they  cannot.  The  boats  are  open 


Chairman — continued. 

boats,  and  on  a stormy  night  they  can’t  go  out  on 
account  of  the  bad  weather. 

Mr.  Green. 

13268.  Where  do  you  fish? — Off  Melmore  Head. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13269.  I suppose  salmon  would  not  come  into  Mulroy 
Bay?— No. 

13270.  Do  you  go  up  to  Tory  Sound? — Oh,  not  quite 
in  that  direction,  but  off  Melmore  Head  and  Horn 
Head. 

13271.  Mr.  Overend. — How  many  boats  have  you? — 
15  or  16. 

Mr.  Green. 

13272.  How  far  off  do  the  boats  fish? — I think  about 
three  miles  off  the  Head. 


Mr.  Thomas  McDermott,  examined. 


13273.  Mr.  Overend. — I will  now  call  Mr.  McDer- 
mott. Witness. — I wish  to  make  an  explanation  before 
I go  into  my  evidence.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr. 
Frizelle,  said  that  I told  him  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Conservators  at  Coleraine,  that  he  had  no  right  to 
attend  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  in  Londonderry 
last  July.  I wish  to  say  that  neither  then  nor  at  any 
time  did  I say  that. 


Chairman. 

13274.  We  don’t  mind  that.  We  arc  glad  to  have 
you  here.  Witness. — Nor  did  I hear  Mr.  English  say- 
ing anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Frizelle. — I got  notice  and  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Committte  of  the  Conservators  and  the  Bann 
Company.  I was  called  up  by  some  of  the  Conservators 
for  illegal  fishing.  Unfortunately  for  the  Conservators, 


or  whoever  brought  the  case  under  their  notice,  they 
were  not  able  to  sustain  it,  and  then  it  went  as  far  as 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  in  Dublin,  and  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  wrote  me  a very  nice  letter  without 
saying  that  I had  done  anything  wrong,  but  they  hoped 
I would  not  do  anything  further.  At  that  meeting  I 
asked  would  the  drift  net  fishers  be  represented,  because, 
although  I have  a small  several  fishery,  my  heart  is 
more  with  the  drift  net  fishing,  and  Mr.  McDermott, 
who  is  a very  great  friend  of  mine,  said  " Oh  I it  does 
not  affect  you  a bit.  It  is  to  measure  the  yards  and 
miles  of  all  fisheries  and  the  spawning  beds  in  them," 
and  Mr.  English  nodded,  and  he  said  “ It  doesn’t 
matter,”  and  consequently  I said  nothing,  and  I 
thought  that  I had  a grievance  when  I read  in  the  paper 
the  evidence  given  before  this  Committee.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  what  was  said  to  me  at  Coleraine  that 
I did  not  attend  that  inquiry. 
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Chairman. 

That  does  not  affect  us  now,  because  if  there  wa9 
any  shortcoming  we  fill  it  up  now  by  being  here;  and 
you  are  here. 

Mr.  Frizelle. — I am  satisfied. 

13275.  Mr.  Overend  ( to  Witness). — You  are  the 
manager  of  the  Bann  and  Foyle  Fishery  Company? — 
Yes. 

13276.  Who  are  the  lessees  of  the  Irish  Society? — 
Yes. 

13277.  And  their  fishing  rights  extend  from  a line 
across  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle,  at  MagilHgan,  up  to 
the  river  Foyle  and  its  tributaries? — Yes,  to  Lifford. 

13278.  How  many  miles  of  spawning  rivers  would 
you  have? — Well,  there  is  this  spawning  part  and 
there  is  the  fishing  part.  We  have,  in  the  spawning 
rivers,  400  miles  of  tributary  rivers  in  which  the  fish 
spawn.  I think  about  400  miles  altogether  is  the  area 
that  would  be  available  for  spawning  purposes.. 

13279.  And  you  have  a considerable  area  on  the  Bann 
also? — Yes:  the  Bann  catchment . area  is  2,200  square 
miles.  The  catchment  area  of  the  Foyle  is  1,200 
square  miles,  and  yet  we  have  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  spawning  ground  in  the  Foyle  that  there  is 
in  the  Bann.  The  Bann  rivers  are  more  of  a canal 
nature. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13280.  I suppose  the  salmon  won’t  go  up  to  Porta- 
down? — Well,  there  is  not  a salmon  in  the  Upper  Bann, 
and  I never  knew  salmon  to  be  in  the  Upper  Bann. 

13281.  Or  in  the  Blackwater? — There  are  a few  in 
the  Blackwater;  there  is  a weir  at  Benburb  that  they 
never  get  over.  There  are  only  about  three  miles  of 
spawning  beds  in  the  Blackwater.  The  best  spawning 
water  is  upon  the  Ballinderry,  that  rises  about  Cooks- 
town  and  flows  down  into  Lough  Neagh.  There  is  a 
larger  river  than  the  Ballinderry,  but  there  are  so  many 
factories  on  it  that  it  is  not  so  good  a spawning  river 
as  the  Ballinderry. 

13282.  Mr.  Overend. — Have  the  Company  watched 
the  spawning  grounds  of  these  rivers  ever  since  1875? — 
I am  sure  that  there  are  no  rivers  so  well  watched  in 
Ireland,  or  maybe  in  Scotland,  as  the  Foyle  and  Bann. 
There  is  not  one  fish  killed  on  the  spawning  beds,  or 
going  to  the  spawning  beds,  to  ten  killed  on  the 
Foyle  40  years  ago.  I knew  in  one  night  two  cartloads 
of  salmon  carted  away  to  the  country  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  drink,  and  they  gave  them  to  people 
for  whiskey,  and  left  them  behind  hedges  in  the 
country.  That  does  not  happen  now. 

13283.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  have  the  Companies 
provided  hatcheries? — Yes,  we  have  a hatchery  on  the 
Bann  and  one  on  the  Foyle,  and  I should  like  very 
much  that  you  would  see  the  Foyle  hatchery  when  you 
are  here.  We  have  1,161,000  in  the  Foyle  hatchery 
up  at  Newtownstewart,  and  746,000  in  the  Bann 
hatchery. 

13284.  How  many  would  you  put  into  the  river  from 
the  Foyle  hatchery  during  the  year? — We  would  lose, 
perhaps,  about  10  per  cent,  of  them  before  we  would 
put  them  into  the  river. 

13285.  Would  the  output  of  the  hatchery  be  about 
a million  in  the  year? — Well,  we  had  over  a million 
last  year,  and  almost  a million  before,  but  this  year 
we  had  1,161,000  in  the  Foyle  alone. 

13286.  And  what  about  the  Bann? — I think  it  is 
746,000  in  the  Bann,  or  something  like  that. 

13287.  Have  you  studied  this  subject  of  difficul- 
ties?— I have. 

13288.  Have  you  observed  the  drift  net  fishing  at 
the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle? — I have. 

13289.  Now,  would  you  just  tell  the  Chairman  how 
the  fishing  goes  on  there  in  the  North  Channel? — 
Well,  I have  not  been  there  for  some  years. 

13290.  Now,  have  you  watched  the  increase  of  the 
drift  nets  since  1875? — I have  since  1869. 

13291.  Now,  can  you  tell  the  Chairman  about  that? 
— Well,  in  1869  there  were  no  licences  issued  for  drift 
nets  in  the  Londonderry  district. 

13292.  Take  the  first  district.  The  districts  are 
Ballyshannon,  Letterkenny,  Londonderry,  and  Cole- 
raine. There  were  no  licences,  you  say,  in  1869? — 
In  1869  no  licences  were  issued  in  Londonderry,  Cole- 
raine, Ballyshannon,  or  Letterkenny. 

13293.  In  1870  there  were  eleven? — In  1870,  yes. 
That  was  only  for  Letterkenny  and  Londonderry,  and 
there  were  none  iu  Ballyshannon  or  Coleraine  districts. 


13294.  Mr.  Overend. — In  1880? — Fifty  licences. 

13295.  In  1890? — Ninety -five  licences. 

13296.  In  1900? — One  hundred  and  forty-five 
licences. 

13297.  In  1911? — Three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
licences.  That  is  for  the  four  districts,  Ballyshannon, 
Letterkenny,  Londonderry,  and  Coleraine. 

13298.  Do  you  remember  when  this  drift  net  fishing 
started? — Yes,  I do. 

13299.  And  would  I be  right  in  saying  that  the 
lengths  varied  from  250  yards  to  300  yards  in  1870? — 
That  was  their  lengths  then. 

13300.  And  we  have  heard  to-day  that  they  are  up 
to  2,000  yards? — Yes,  I am  sure  that  is  true. 

13301.  We  also  heard  that  the  boats  are  larger,  and 
that  they  are  drifting  with  motor  boats? — Yes,  that 

13302.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  length  of 
the  net  that  is  used  in  the  north  channel  outside  the 
mouth  of  Lough  Foyle? — That  channel  does  not  give 
so  much  room  for  the  large  nets  as  the  back  strand. 
In  the  north  channel  you  must  get  near  the  shore.  A 
thousand  yards  is  what  you  would  fish  in  the  north 
channel. 

13303.  Now,  can  you  tell  the  Chairman  whether,  in 
your  experience,  you  are  able  to  speak  as  to  the  muti- 
lation of  fish  by  the  drift  nets? — Yes,  I can.  I can 
give  you  a concrete  case. 

13304.  Will  you  tell  just  now  how  you  know  and 
what  you  know  ? — I know  that  we  often  get  mutilated 
fish  in  our  nets,  and  I know  that  they  are  very  much 
deteriorated,  and  you  find  that  they  are  torn  round 
the  gills,  and  that  they  are  cut  on  the  shoulders, 
being  the  best  part  of  the  fish.  That  is  where 
the  net  cuts  into  the  flesh,  or  bruises  it,  and  if 
you  cut  it  you  find  the  flesh  below  the  bruise  black. 
I obtained  250  lbs.  of  drift  net  salmon  and  I sent  them 
on  with  our  fish.  I didn’t  say  where  I got  them  or 
why  I got  them,  and  these  fish  brought  9d.  per  lb. 
in  the  London  market,  and  the  same  day  our  fish 
brought  Is.  per  lb.,  though  the  merchants  had  no 
means  of  knowing  that  they  were  not  our  fish ; and  43 
salmon  weighed  250  lbs.  That  was  a little  less  than 
6 lbs.  averaged  weight  for  the  fish.  258  lbs.  would  be 
an  average  of  6 lbs.  a fish.  I have  weighed  several 
fish,  and  the  weight  is  about  6 lbs.  The  meshes  of 
these  nets  are  made  to  catch  the  largest  quantity  of 
fish.  I have  got  a section  of  the  net  here  if  you  wish 
to  see  it.  ' 

Chairman. 

13305.  250  lbs.  was  the  weight  of  the  drift  net  fish 
you  sent? — 250  lbs.  for  43  fish. 

13306.  Were  they  sent  as  a separate  parcel? — They 
were. 

13307.  And  were  they  treated  exactly  alike,  were 
they  just  the  same  time  out  of  the  water  as  your  fish? 
— Well , they  were  longer  out  of  the  water,  they 
were  ten  hours  longer  out  of  the  water. 


Mr.  Green. 

13308.  In  the  month  of  July? — June  or  July. 

13309.  Mr.  Overend. — Now,  have  you  made  a calcu- 
lation of  the  outlay  that  would  be  necessary  on  those 
drift  nets? — Yes. 

13310.  And  I believe  you  calculate  that  each  net 
would  cost  about  £20? — Yes,  I have  put  the  figures 
before  the  Chairman  there.  I put  the  net  down  as 
£20,  and  I put  the  use  of  the  boat  and  oars  and  sails 
at  £3  by  the  year ; I put  the  licence  at  £3,  and  I 
make  the  wages  of  four  men  15s.  a week  for  eight 
weeks.  That  is  £50  for  the  boat  for  the  year  I have 
tried  to  keep  it,  on  the  best  information  that  I could 
get,  as  moderate  as  possible.  That  is,  that  they  must 
earn  £50  per  boat  before  they  can  have  any  profit. 

13311.  And  that  would  be  that  they  must  catch  how 
many  salmon? — They  must  catch  250  salmon  per  boat 
dming  the  season. 

13312.  There  are  366  licences  in  the  four  districts? 
— Yes. 

13313.  And  each  of  these  must  catch  250  salmon 
actually  to  pay? — They  must. 

13314.  How  many  thousand  salmon  do  you  calculate 
that  they  would  require  to  catch  to  clear  the  expenses 
of  those  boats? — 91,500  salmon. 

13315.  Simply  to  clear  the  expenses  of  the  licences 
and  the  boats? — Yes. 
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13316.  Mr.  Overend. — And  that  would'  represent  how 
much  in  moneys  numbered? — 1218,300,  that  is  putting 
the  salmon  at  8d.  per  lb.  on  the  coast,  so  that  every  five 
salmon  would  be  the  value  of  £1  on  the  coast. 

13317.  Now,  do  you  complain  that  not  only  do  the 
drift  nets  mutilate  the  fish  but  that  you  have  a good 
deal  of  trouble  with  them  in  the  close  season? — Oh, 
yes. 

13318.  Explain  to  the  Chairman  what  the  difficulty 
is  of  watching  the  drift  net  fishing  in  the  close  sea- 
son?— Well,  some  years  ago  this  became  troublesome; 
we  found  them  fishing  all  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights, 
and  we  had  to  get  a steam  launch  at  a cost  of  £1,600. 
We  have  five  crews,  three  at  Malin  and  two  outside 
the  Foyle.  Those  men  do  nothing  else  only  watch 
during  the  close  time,  and  the  steam  launch  is  watching 
on  the  Saturday  and  on  the  Sunday  night. 

Mr.  Green. 

13319.  Did  you  put  it  down? — No,  we  cannot  put 
it  down,  but  the  year  before  last  we  captured  two  nets 
and  last  year  we  captured  one  net.  We  are  always 
getting  a capture  now  and  again. 

13320.  But  they  just  lose  the  net? — Well,  we  get 
nothing  else.  We  take  all  we  can  get. 

13321.  Do  you  find  nets  are  left  out  on  islands  arid 
rocks? — That  is  reported  to  me  by  the  watchmen. 
They  report  that  nets  are  left  on  isolated  rocks  and 
islands,  and  the  boats  are  brought  home  and'  the  fisher- 
men take  them  out  on  Saturday  evening  or  Sunday 
evening,  according  to  the  weather,  and  they  take  the 
nets  and  fish  them.  There  is  a bye-law  prohibiting 
having  a net  on  board  in  the  weekly  close  time,  and  if 
they  take  nets  out  on  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  evening 
they  would  be  breaking  the  law. 

13322.  But' they  go  and  take  out  the  net? — Yes. 

13323.  They  would  have  to  fish  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ing?— Saturday  evening  too. 

13324.  They  would  have  to  bring  in  the  fish  on 
Sunday  morning? — I don’t  know  about  that. 

13325.  Mr.  Overend. — Has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
there  would  be  a simple  remedy  for  that? — Well,  there 
would  be  a remedy  for  it. 

13326.  By  requiring  the  nets  to  be  “ at  home  ” in  the 
weekly  close  time? — Yes.  We  tried  to  get  an  order 
made  to  compel  these  drift  net  fishermen  to  bring  the 
nets  to  same  port  during  the  weekly  close  time  as 
during  the  weekly  open  time,  and  we  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  that  order.  We  thought  that  was  a very 
reasonable  request,  that  the  men  who  bring  their  nets 
into  a port  for  five  days  of  the  week  should  also  bring 
them  in  on  the  other  two  days  of  the  week. 

13327.  Now,  just  tell  the  Chairman  the  course  of 
the  salmon  coming  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  Foyle 
and  the  Bann.  Do  you  agree  with  some  people  that 
they  strike  the  coast  somewhere  about  Malin  Head  ? — 
Yes,  I believe  they  come  from  the  north  or  north-west, 
and  that  they  strike  the  coast  at  Malin  Head,  and 
they  get  rolled  up  on  the  shore  and  some  of  them  go 
west  and  some  go  east. 

13328.  Do  they  come  right  along  the  coast  from 
Malin  Head  to  Innishowen? — Yes,  for  the  Foyle. 

13329.  To  come  into  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle  they 
must  come  to  the  north  channel  or  the  south  channel? 
— Yes. 

13330.  From  Malin  Head  right  to  Magilligan  are  there 
drift  nets  the  whole  way  and  fishing  going  on  with 
greater  or  less  frequency  the  whole  way? — Yes. 

13331.  How  many  miles  is  that  roughly? — It  would 
be  about  20  miles,  or  perhaps  more. 

13332.  So  that  for  those  20  miles  from  Malin  Head 
to  Magilligan  the  fish  have  to  keep  dodging  these 
drift  nets  if  they  are  ever  to  reach  the  river  Foyle? — 
Yes. 

13333.  Now,  did  you  endeavour  to  calculate  in  one 
year  the  quantity  of  fish  that  was  caught  by  drift  nets, 
that  is  in  the  year  1908? — Oh,  yes,  I did. 

13334.  Of  course,  you  were  not  able  to  exhaust  the 
sources  of  information,  but  I believe  you  got  the  Rail- 
way Company’s  returns  from  the  two  railways  in  this 
city,  for  that  year? — Yes,  I did. 

13335.  And  did  you  find,  after  making  allowance  for 
the  weight  of  boxes  and  for  fish  that  were  sent  from 
persons  other  than  drift  netters,  that  still  there  were 
67  tons  and  12  ewt.  of  drift  net  salmon  sent  from 
Londonderry? — Yes. 

13336.  And  those  salmon  would  be  value  for  about 
£85  a ton  ? — Yea. 


13337.  Mr.  Overend. — Salmon  are  value  for  about 
£85  a ton? — That  is  so. 

Chairman. 

13338.  And  what  is  the  total? — That  is  what  came 
through  Derry,  but  a great  many  fish  go  across  from 
Magilligan  by  steamer  and  a great  many  go  by 
Strabane.  Ballyshannon  and  Coleraine  fish  would  not 
pass  through  Londonderry  at  all. 

Mr.  Green. 

13339.  Letterkenny  and  Strabane? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

13340.  What  you  are  giving  us  now  is  the  figures 
you  obtained  with  regard  to  drift  net  salmon? — Just 

13341.  From  the  railways? — Just  so. 

13342.  And  you  do  not  give  the  Letterkenny  and 
Strabane  returns  ? — I do  not. 

13343.  You  are  giving  what  came  through  Derry? — 
Yes. 

13344.  You  say  67  tons  came  through  Derry? — Yes, 
in  the  year  1908. 

13345.  And  that  would  be  £85  a ton? — About  that. 

13346.  That  is  £5,695? — Mr.  Overend. — Yes,  sir. 

13347.  Mr.  Overend. — Now,  Mr.  McDermott,  there  is 
a matter  I want  to  ask  you  about.  There  was  some 
complaint  made  to-day  about  the  fishermen  in  the  north 
channel  not  being  represented  on  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

13348.  Is  that  accurate,  for  though  they  state  that 
they  have  no  representation  on  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators, I understand  that  there  are  two  Conservators 
representing  them? — We  have  four  for  what  is  called 
the  upper  or  fresh  water  portion,  and  four  for  the 
lower  or  tidal  portion ; and  many  years  ago  when  the 
drift  nets  began  to  develop  the  drift  net  men  thought 
they  should  have  been  represented  on  the  Board,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  they  should  have  two,  and  that 
the  nets  fishing  in  the  river  should  have  also  two. 

Chairman. 

13349.  That  is,  the  net  fishermen  in  the  lower 
waters? — Yes,  in  the  tidal  portion  of  the  Foyle.  The 
fishermen  chose  Mr.  John  McDowell,  of  Moville,  and 
Mr.  Leeke,  of  Bellarena,  and  I don’t  know  who  was 
chosen  that  time  by  the  net  fishermen  of  the  Foyle, 
but  each  had  two,  and  that  has  been  carried  on  ever 
since,  and  I don’t  see  that  there  is  any  great  occasion 
for  complaint  over  that. 

13350.  At  any  rate,  the  tidal  water  men  have  four 
representatives  amongst  them? — Yes. 

13351.  And  how  are  they  elected? — Elected  by  those 
who  pay  licence  duty. 

13352.  Mr.  Overend. — Do  you  complain  that  these 
drift  nets  scare  away  the  fish  that  they  cannot  catch, 
the  large  ones  ? — Well,  we  are  sure  that  the  fish  travel 
in  shoals,  and  we  also  know  from  observation  that  the 
fish  do  not  come  in  in  shoals  as  they  used  to  come, 
and  we  have  no  other  reason  to  assign  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  shoals  only  the  drift  nets. 

13353.  Do  you  say  that  in  the  close  time  only  they 
come  in  as  they  used  to  do? — We  fiud  that  as  the  week 
goes  on  our  fishing  falls  away.  We  can  fish  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  and  on  towards  Saturday  the  .fishing 
falls  away. 

13354.  Now,  didn’t  the  Conservators  of  the  Fishery 
Districts  apply  for  a by-law  bo  remedy  that? — Yes. 

13355.  And  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  having  heard 
evidence  passed  a by-law  limiting  the  fishing,  prohibit- 
ing it  within  one  mile  from  a line  outside  Magilligan? 
— Yes,  from  a mile  line  outside  Magilligan  Point. 

13356.  You  find  the  mile  marked  on  the  map  before 
you.  It  is  the  line  A.B.  ? — The  inner  line  is  the  by- 
law line. 

13357.  What  is  the  outer? — Prohibiting  bag  nets. 

13358.  That  is  in  the  defined  portion? — The  estuary. 

13359.  That  is  defined  by  the  Department? — Yes. 

13360.  Now,  that  by-law  was  appealed  against? — 
Yes,  it  was. 

Chairman. 

Now,  we  went  very  exhaustively  into  a great  deal 
of  the  matter  that  Mr.  McDermott  is  now  repeating 
when  we  were  inquiring  here  in  July. 

Mr.  Over  end. — I was  altogether  unaware  of  that. 
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Chairman— continued. 

The  great  thing  that  we  had  not  then  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  drift  nets,  and  that  is  substantially  why 
we  have  come  here  now.  We  are  here  now  not  to  go 
into  the  whole  business  of  the  Conservators  of  the 
Bann  and  Foyle,  but  merely  to  know  how  far  this 
bears  upon  the  drift  nets,  and  you  might  shorten  the 
matter  in  this  way ; if  Mr.  McDermott  could  tell  us 
this,  it  would  be  pertinent.  He  has  told  us  now  what 
the  increase  of  drift  nets  has  been.  There  were  none 
in  1869,  but  366  in  1911.  He  has  made  a computation 
there  that  it  would  take  91,500  salmon  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  366‘  drift  nets.  The  next  item  he  has 
ffiven  us  is  that  in  1908  he  checked  going  through 
Derry  £5,695  worth  of  salmon.  There  is  a big  dis- 
parity between  that  and  the  value  of  the  91,500 
salmon.  You  may  say  that  the  balance  would  go 
through  Letterkenny  or  wherever  else  you  like,  but  I 
make  no  comment  on  it.  Now  the  important  matter 
that  Mr.  McDermott  has  given  us  is  this.  He  lias 
given  us  the  increase  from  year  to  year  of  drift  nets. 
If  he  could  give  us  the  relative  figures  as  regards  their 
take  Of  salmon  or  the  figures  that  would  be  balanced 
by  this  increase  of  drift  nets  that  would  be  pertinent 
to  the  inquiry,  but  all  the  rest  is  really  not. 

Mr.  Overend. — I think  I can  shorten  it  in  this  way, 
that  the  matter  was  fully  gone  into  and  evidence  taken 
in  1906  relative  to  this  by-law,  and  a report  was  made 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  to  the  Privy  Council 
upon  it,  and  that  report  was  full  and  conversant  with 
the  matter,  and  I think  I might  ask  Mr.  McDermott 
shortly  about  it,  or  I could  hand  this  in,  and  that 
would  put  the  whole  matter  before  you  in  the  shortest 
possible  form. 

13361.  We  are  not  an  executive  Department,  we 
are  here  merely  to  get  information,  and  we  don’t  want 
to  go  back  to  see  the  reasons  why  a by-law  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Privy  Council  or  approved  by  the  Privy 
Council.  All  we  want  is  to  get  information  that 
bears  on  the  suggestion  on  one  side  that  drift  net 
fishing  is  affecting  the  river,  and  the  statement  on  the 
other  side  that  it  is  not. — Witness — I think  the  Chair- 
man has  hardly  understood  me  properl}' ; I only  dealt 
with  the  returns  of  fish  going  by  two  railways  from 
Derry.  Some  of  the  railways  would  not  give  me  any 
information;  nor  would  the  steamboat  companies. 

I am  taking  the  two  railways.  I said  that  I made 
no  comment  whatever,  but  that  you  did  not  go  far 
enough  with  your  statistics. 

Mr.  Overend. — There  is  something  I should  like  to 
put  before  you. 

Let  us  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Overend. — I tender  this  report  to  you  not  as 
having  anything  to  say  to  the  formal  bye-law,  but  as 


i C hair  man — ^continued . 


containing  the  evidence  given  publicly  and  the  report 
of  the  public  body  dealing  with  the  question  of  these 
drift  nets,  and  dealing  specifically  with  the  four  dis- 
tricts in  which  you  are  interested  at  the  present 
moment. 

When  was  that  evidence  taken? 

Mr.  Overend. — In  1906. 

By  whom  was  it  taken? 

Mr.  Over  end. —By  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries. 

What  resulted  from  that  evidence;  did  they  pass 
the  bye-law  ? 

Mr.  Overend. — They  did;  they  passed  the  bye-law, 
and  this  evidence  was  taken  with  a view  to  the  bye- 
law. 


What  became  of  the  bye-law  ? 

Mr.  Overend.— The  bye-law  was  ultimately  thrown 
out  by  the  Privy  Council.  . 

There  is  no  use  in  asking  us  to  take  that,  as  it  leads 
to  nothing. 

Mr.  Overend.— It  leads  to  a bye-law  being  made  in 
the  first  instance. 

But  it  leads  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Overend. — I do  not  see  in  what  other  way  I can 
put  the  matter  before  you  as  clearly  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  three  or  four  printed  pages  of  this  report. 


Chairman. 

13362.  I do  not  think  we  can  see  our  way  to  it.  If 
it  was  a bye-law  which  was  passed,  and  which  bore 
upon  this  question,  that  might  be  another  matter, 
but  it  is  not.  It  is  a bye-law  that  came  to  nothing. 
Witness. — I don’t  think  you  have  understood  me. 

13363.  You  used  this  as  an  argument,  but  it  would 
be  more  considerate  to  us  if  you  would  make  your 
argument  exhaustive,  and  if  you  had  pursued  it  to  the 
end  instead  of  giving  us  a fragment  and  leaving  us 
to  find  out  something  or  other  that  now  you  say  we 
cannot  find  because  you  say  there  are  steamers  and 
other  means  of  transport? — I had  no  idea  that  all 
those  other  details  would  be  required. 

Mr.  Overend. — We  were  all  in  considerable  doubt. 
We  did  not  know  exactly  what  was  the  scope  of  the 
Inquiry  here  till  you  explained  it  this  morning. 

13364.  I don’t'  think  the  Committee  attach  very 
great  importance  to  this.  IFitwess. — The  way  you  put 
it  seemed  to  suggest  that  you  were  doubting  the  figures- 
that  I put  down  there. 

Chairman. 

I am  not  doubting  the  figures  at  all  if  you  had 
given  the  whole  of  them. 


(At  this  stage  the  Committee  adjourned  for  luncheon.) 


Mr.  Thomas  McDermott,  recalled. 


13365.  Mr.  O’Donnell.— In  what  capacity  were  you 
giving  your  evidence? — I am  giving  evidence  as  acting 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Conservators. 

13366.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  the  Company’s 
servants  are  also  servants  of  the  Conservators? — One. 

13367.  Now,  you  say  the  Company  watch  the  river  ? 
— I do.  They  watch  it  to  a certain  extent. 

13368.  What  are  the  Conservators  for? — Watching 
the  rivers  also. 

13369.  Have  the  Conservators  a boat? — TFituess. — 
Do  you  mean  a steam  boat  ? 

13370.  Yes? — No,  no  steam  boat. 

13371.  They  have  inspectors? — They  have.  __ 

13372.  And  as  clerk  of  the  Conservators,  can  you 
tell  me  the  amount  spent  by  the  Conservato rs  in 
policing  and  watching  these  rivers? — Well,  I could  not 
give  it  to  you  exactly.  I think  it.  is  something  like 
£1,000.  I cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures  of  the 
amount  spent  altogether  by  them. 

13373.  How  much  is  spent  by  the  Company? — The 


last  figures  I have  are  1906,  but  the  expenditure  is 
no  less.  I hadn’t  time  to  make  up  the  figures  since 
that,  but  the  Company  expend  in  the  estuary,  that  is, 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Foyle,  and  on  the  sea  coast, 
£579  18s.  5d. 

Chairman. 

13374.  That  was  in  1906? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13375.  Is  that  all  for  the  protection  of  salmon?— 
All  for  the  protection  of  salmon,  during  the  weekly 
close  time,  and  they  spent  on  the  spawning  rivers 
£1,757  18s.  2d. 

13376.  Mr.  O'Donnell—  That  is,  for  policing?—- 
Yes,  for  watching  the  upper  rivers. 

13377.  Now,  can  you  give  me  the  amount  of  salmon 
caught  by  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Company  last  year?— 
I could  not. 
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13378.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Why? — Because  I have  not 
the  figures.  . 

13379.  Can  you  give  them  to  me  for  1910? — I could 
not. 

13380.  Were  they  bad  years? — No,  1910  was  a bad 
year  and  1911  was  better. 

13381.  And  am  I right  in  saying  that  last  year  was 
the  best  year  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Company  ever  had? 
— Oh,  not  at  all. 

13382.  For  how  many  years? — Well,  I could  not  tell 
you. 

13383.  Now,  will  you  make  out  the  figures  for  me 
and  send  them  to  me  or  to  the  Committee? — Well,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  I could  actually  or  not, 
because  I would  have  to  ask  permission  of  my  Com- 
pany. 

13384.  You  say  that  in  the'  case  of  the  drift  net 
fishers  each  boat  must  make  £50  before  there  is  any 
profit? — That  is  my  opinion. 

13385.  Every  year? — Every  year. 

13386.  How  do  you  make  that  up? — You  did  not 
get  the  figures  I gave. 

13387.  I have  got  the  figures,  but  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  would  have  to  spend  £24  on  the  net ; 
is  the  life  of  one  of  those  nets  only  a season  ? — Oh,  no, 
I did  not  take  it  that  way.  I only  said  the  net  costs 
more  than  £20.  I would  put  down  £20  for  the  net. 

13388.  But  you  have  heard  Mr.  Sayers’  evidence 
that  the  net  would  only  cost  £24? — But  twine  has 
gone  up  very  much  in  price,  and  he  may  have  made 
up  this  estimate  before  twine  got  up.  The  best  esti- 
mate I can  get  is,  that  a net  of  a thousand  yards  ready 
for  fishing  costs  about  £20. 

13389.  Do  you  tell  me  that  the  life  of  that  net  is 
only  one  season? — Oh,  no.  It  costs  more  than  that 
to  get  the  net,  but  one  half  of  the  net,  that  is,  the 
upper  half  of  the  net,  wears,  I am  informed,  faster 
than  the  lower  half  of  the  net,  and  therefore  you 
have  to  split  the  net  up  in  order  to  put  a new  half 
every  year.  That  new  half  is  always  the  top  part, 
because  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  salmon  are 
caught  in  the  upper  third  of  the  net. 

13390.  Don’t  you  think  that  your  figures  are  wrong 
when  you  say  that  they  would  require  to  make  £50 
each  year  before  making  any  profit? — I don’t  think 
they  are  very  far  wrong. 

13391.  But  you  say  it  is  only  a matter  of  repairing 
the  nets? — Well,  but  you  have  to  split  the  net  and 
put  in  a new  half  net  and  then  fix  it  up  again. 

13392.  Then  we  must  make  £50  according  to  you 
before  we  make  any  profit? — Yes,  if  you  make  it  less, 
of  course,  you  make  your  catch  of  salmon  less. 

13393.  Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  say  how 
much  you  have  to  make  before  you  have  any  profit? — 
tVe  have  to  make  about  £16,000. 

13394.  How  many  tons  of  -fish  would  that  be,  if  you 
have  to  make  £16,000  before  you  have  a penny  pro- 
fit?— Yes,  well  some  years  it  is  less  than  in  others. 

Chairman. 

13395.  You  have  to  make  £16,000  a year? — Yes, 
about  that. 

13396.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — I suppose  you  can  tell  me 
the  number  of  tons  of  fish  that  that  would  represent? 
— I could  not. 

13397.  Does  your  company  have  a fair  profit? — Some 
years,  and  other  years  somewhat  less. 

13398.  Are  the  shares  as  good  to-day  as  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago? — They  have  no  shares. 

13399.  You  know,  as  manager  of  the  company,  how 
the  company  is  constituted,  the  different  owners  and 
the  extent  of  their  interests? — Yes,  I know  all  about 
it. 

13400.  Well,  is  the  interest  of  any  of  the  owners  as 
good  to-day  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago? — There  is  no 
difference  in  the  interest  at  all,  except  when  the 
dividends  are  not  so  good. 

13401.  Do  you  tell  me  now  that  the  dividends  last 
year,  that  is  for  1911,  were  up  to  the  average? — Well, 
I would  say  about  the  average. 

13402.  Have  they  suffered  in  particular  years  since 
the  drift  nets  started,  or  was  there  a very  low  dividend 
at  all ; have  they  suffered  a decrease  in  their  dividends 
at  all? — Oh,  yes,  they  have. 

13403.  From  what  cause? — Well,  we  attribute  that 
altogether  to  the  drift  net  fishing. 


13404.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — You  could  not  tell  me  the  year 
that  that  happened  in? — Well,  the  fishing  is,  as  every, 
body  knows,  not  a regular  thing.  Some  years  you  have 
good  fishing  and  other  years  bad  fishing,  and  you  have 
to  take  an  average. 

13405.  And  in  that  particular  year  of  a very  bad 
dividend  can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  fish  nets  that 
were  fishing? — Well,  I could  tell  you  if  I looked  the 
thing  up,  since  1870. 

13406.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  it  to-day? — 
No. 

13407.  Tell  me  the  year  when  the  dividends  were 
low? — I can’t  tell  you  the  dividends. 

13408.  You  cannot? — No. 

13409.  Then  I don’t  want  any  further  thing  from 
you.  Then  you  attribute  the  whole  decrease  to  the 
drift  nets?— I do. 

13410.  Altogether? — Altogether. 

13411.  Do  you  know  the  drift  nets  are  only  fishing 
for  about  10  hours  a week  for  6 weeks? — No,  I believe 
they  are  fishing  20  hours  a week. 

13412.  For  how  long  do  you  say? — I say  for  8 

13413.  You  fished  a drift  net  yourself? — No,  except 

1 was  experimenting. 

13414.  And  you  do  it  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  that  you  can? — No,  I don’t  choose  the 
circumstances. 

13415.  It  was  in  view  of  giving  evidence  and  to  see 
the  result  of  drift  net  fishing? — That  is  right. 

13416.  Now,  didn’t  you  select,  as  you  thought,  a 
good  time  for  that? — No. 

13417.  What  was  your  object  in  going  there? — My 
object  was  in  going  there  to  see  how  fast  a net 
travelled  on  the  tide,  and  to  see  whether  it  would 
travel  at  all  when  there  was  no  tide. 

13418.  And  it  was  not  with  the  view  of  catching 
salmon  at  all? — It  was  not.  It  was  not  a time  when 
salmon  would  be  caught.  It  was  in  the  daylight. 

13419.  To  see  whether  the  net  moved  or  not? — Just 
so,  and  how  fast  it  moved. 

13420.  It  did  not  move  very  far? — No,  it  did  not 
move  very  far,  or  very  fast  either. 

13421.  Did  you  catch  any  salmon? — Well,  I believe 
on  one  occasion  there  was  one  salmon  caught. 

13422.  It  was  fishing  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances? — No,  I have  told  you  it  was  daylight. 

13423.  Was  it  8.30  at  night? — It  might  be  that. 

13424.  Was  that  the  time  you  fished? — Yes. 

13425.  Were  you  telling  lies  when  you  were  on  your 
oath  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls? — No,  nor  am  I 
telling  lies  now. 

13426.  Did  you  not  state  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  that  it  was  8.30? — Yes,  that  is  right.  Sure  your 
own  witnesses  are  testifying  here,  one  after  another, 
that  they  were  unable  to  fish  till  10  at  night. 

13427.  You  say  they  fish  20  hours  in  the  week? — 
Yes.  I say  if  they  begin  at  10  at  night  and  fish  till 

2 in  the  morning  for  5 nights,  that  is  20  hours. 

13428.  You  give  no  time  for  boarding  or  re-casting 

their  net  at  all? — Oh,  yes. 

13429.  Is  there  anything  except  the  drift  nets  that 
would  account  for  the  depletion  of  the  fish? — I don’t 
know  anything  else  that  would  account  for  the  deple- 
tion of  the  fish. 

13430.  I suppose  other  circumstances  would  not 
affect  them  ? — Oh , yes.  a great  many  things ; but  I 
mean  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  arisen  of  late  to 
account  for  it  but  the  drift  nets.  Everything  that  has 
happened  of  late  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  fish 
except  the  drift  nets. 

13431.  You  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  on 
the  salmon  fishing  in  1900? — I suppose  I did. 

13432.  And  what  did  you  attribute  the  decrease 
of  the  salmon  then  to  ? — If  you  tell  me  what  I said  I 
will  tell  you  whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 

13433.  Did  you  at  that  Commission  say,  that  the 
sewage  flowing  into  the  rivers  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  and  that  the  rivers  would  be  better  without 
this  sewage  flowing  into  them? — What  I was  speaking 
of  then  was  the  increase  of  sewage  from  the  growth 
of  towns  and  factories  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

13434.  Did  you  say  anything  about  gas  tar  ? — I did ; 
I said  gas  tar  was  very  bad  for  the  fish. 

13485.  Did  you  say  anything  about  little  boys  ston- 
ing and  stealing  the  spawn  or  ova? — No,  I said  that 
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boys  used  to  kill  great  numbers  of  salmon  fry  when 
fishing  for  trout. 

13436.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — And  the  boys  are  not  so  bad 
now? — No,  but  there  is  a better  watch  on  them. 

13437.  Had  the  gulls  anything  to  say  to  it? — I can’t 
convict  gulls. 

18438.  What  time  is  the  run  of  fish  in  the  breeding 
rivers? — That  depends  on  the  state  of  the  rivers.  The 
fish  come  up  the  tide-way  generally  about  the  first 
or  second  week  in  June,  and  then  if  there  is  a flood 
on  they  go  immediately  up  the  river,  and  if  there  is 
no  flood  on  they  have  to  wait. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13439.  Is  there  no  early  run  of  fish  in  this  river? — 
No ; we  have  it  elsewhere,  but  not  in  the  Foyle. 

13440.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Do  you  report  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  as  to  when  there  is  a heavy  run  of 
fish  in  the  breeding  rivers? — I tell  you  they  go  up  any 
time  that  they  get  a flood,  about  the  first  or  second 
week  in  J line,  but  the  principal  run  of  heavy  fish  is  in 
September  and  October.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Green. 

13441.  Of  course,  you  are  speaking  here  as  a Con- 
servator, for  the  Board  of  Conservators? — Yes,  I am 
speaking  here  generally. 

13442.  Now,  when  you  are  talking  about  the  sum 
of  money  that  has  to  be  made  before  you  can  think  of 
any  profit,  are  you  speaking  of  the  Londonderry  dis- 
trict only,  or  are  you  speaking  of  the  Bann  fishery 
as  well? — Oh,  of  the  Bann  fishery  as  well. 

13443.  You  are  including  the  company? — Oh,  yes,  I 
am  including  the  whole  thing. 

13444.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Were  you  here  at  the  in- 
quiry held  by  the  Fishery  Board  relative  to  your  bye- 
law of  the  29th  of  June,  .1910,  altering  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  salmon  and  trout  by  means  of  a single 
rod  in  the  Londonderry  district? — Yes,  I am  sure  I 

13445.  Did  you  hear  it  stated  there  that  the  heaviest 
of  the  run  of  fish  was  in  October  and  November? — 
Well,  I did  not  hear  that. 

13446.  September,  you  say? — September,  October, 
and  November  are  the  times  the  heaviest  fish  go  up 
the  river. 

13447.  They  go  to  spawn? — Yes 

13448.  Is  there  any  drift  net  fishing  going  on  at 
that  time? — No,  none. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13449.  What  has  that  to  say  to  it — he  spoke  of  the 
Head  waters  being  full  of  fish  then. 

13450.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — What  is  the  time  of  the 
entering  into  the  Foyle? — From  June;  if  they  get  the 
water  to  suit  them. 

13451.  Have  you  a net  on  the  Faughan? — No. 

13452.  How  far  is  it  from  the  Faughan? — Perhaps 
half  a mile  or  a quarter  of  a mile. 

13453'.  Can  you  tell  us  then  how  many  nets  the 
Foyle  and  Bann  Company  altogether  fish? — In  the 
Foyle,  where  we  fish,  15  nets.  We  only  fish  four  nets 
in  the  Bann,  draft  nets  I mean. 

Mr.  Green. 

13454.  The  Foyle  nets  are  all  in  the  tidal  water? — 
They  are. 

13455.  In  the  Bann  there  are  some  of  them  in  the 
fresh  water? — Two  only. 

13456.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Those  are  all  in  the  narrow 
waters  ? — Comparatively  narrow. 

13457.  What  is  the  salmon’s  chance  of  escaping  one 
of  those  nets? — Well,  we  have  nine  tides  one  week  and 
ten  tides  another,  and  we  fish  about  three  hours  on  the 
tide,  or  barely  that. 

13458.  How  many  stake  nets  have  you? — Three  stake 
nets.  The  stake  nets  only  extend  to  low  water-mark. 

13459.  You  pay  a rate  to  the  City  of  Derry  for  one 
of  the  nets? — Yes,  we  do. 

13460.  Now,  when  you  were  inquiring  over  at  the 
Midland  Railway  Company,  in  1JJ08 — and  I think  you 
were  at  the  Great  Northern  too? — I was." 

13461.  Did  you  find  out  the  total  amount  of  fish 
conveyed? — I did,  as  far  as  I could. 

13462.  How  much  of  that  was  your  company’s? — I 
did  not  take  that  into  account  at  all. 


13463.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Could  you  tell  us  now? — I 
could  not. 

13464.  Was  it  equal  to  the  quantity  that  you  found 
sent  by  your  company? — Well,  I told  you  I did  not 
take  that  into  account. 

13465.  But  why  didn’t  you? — Why  should  I — I was 
searching  to  see  how  many  fish  were  coming  off  the 
coast,  and  I wanted  to  get  reliable  information.  My 
statement  is  that  there  are  fish  killed  on  the  coast 
that  should  come  to  the,  Foyle. 

13466.  Would  it  be  better  for  the  public  that  they 
should  be  killed  in  the  Foyle  or  killed  in  the  sea  out- 
side?— Far  better  killed  in  the  Foyle. 

13467.  For  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Company? — And  for 
the  public  too.  You  mean  the  Innishowen  public, 
but  I go  for  the  value  of  the  fish,  do  you  see,  the 
value  of  those  caught  in  the  Foyle  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  drift  nets. 

13468.  But  you  have  heard  the  evidence  here  that 
there  is  no  difference? — Well,  I heard  different 
evidence  in  Dublin. 

13469.  But  of  course  those  seized  fish  that  you  have 
got  and  sent  away,  you  are  not  serious  in  comparing 
them  with  other  fish? — You  call  them  seized  fish.  I 
treated  them  very  carefully. 

13470.  There  is  no  use  in  labouring  that  point  any 
further.  You  have  not  the  figures  with  you  of  the 
last  two  years? — I have  not. 

13471.  Was  it  up  to  500  tons  last  year,  do  you  think? 
— I really  could  not  say. 

13472.' You  could  not  say? — No,  I don’t  think  it  is 
up  to  500  tons. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13473.  Do  you  take  any  account  of  the  trout  fishing 
in  the  upper  waters,  do  you  look  after  it  at  all? — We 
preserve  all  manner  of  fish  in  the  upper  waters. 

13474.  Is  the  trout  fishing  in  the  upper  waters  of 
value? — There  is  very  good  trout  fishing  in  some  of 
the  tributaries.  There  is  good  trout  fishing  in  the 
Fahan,  very  fine  white  trout  fishing  there. 

13475.  And  that  is  looked  after  by  you? — Yes. 

13476.  And  is  that  a valuable  property? — We  don’t 
look  after  it  by  way  of  charging  men  for  fishing.  We, 
only  look  after  it  to  see  that  it  is  fished  legally. 

Mr.  Green. 

13477.  Isn’t  there  some  association  here  in  Derry 
that  takes  trout  fishing? — No,  there  is  an  Anglers’ 
Association,  but  they  have  not  taken  up  any  waters, 

13478.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Do  you  xemember  the  last 
election  of  Conservators? — I do. 

13479.  There  were  81  drift  net  licence  holders  repre- 
sented there  and  your  company  were  able  to  out  vote 
them? — Well,  they  should  have  had  more  licences,  and 
then  they  would  have  won  the  election. 

13480.  Who  was  the  proxy  holder  for  the  company 
on  that  occasion? — I could  not  tell  you. 

13481.  Was  it  a Mr.  Watson? — I could  not  say  now. 

13482.  It  was  Sandy  Watson? — He  is  a Conservator. 

13483.  He  is  not  a fisherman? — Oh,  no. 

13484.  He  is  a farmer? — He  is  a farmer. 

13485.  And  sure  in  order  to  be  a proxy  holder  you 
would  need  to  be  a licence  holder? — Yes,  you  would. 

13486.  And  had  he  a licence? — I am  sure  he  had. 

13487.  And  what  would  he  be  doing  with  a drift  net 
licence? — I could  not  tell  you  what  he  would  be  doing. 

Mr.  Charles  O’Doherty,  Solr. — Mr.  Andrew  Watson 
came  in  with  a bundle  of  new  licences  which  never  had 
been  in  the  pocket  of  a fisherman.  They  were  issued 
that  day.  Witness. — When  a man  comes  and  tenders, 
his  £3  and  says  he  wants  a licence  he  must  get  it. 
The  law  says  you  must  give  it  to  him.  It  is  his  look- 
out that  he  fishes  in  some  place  legally. 

Mr.  FrizeUe. — Somebody  had  a whole  lot  of  licences 
on  that  occasion,  and  now  I want  to  say  that  you  can 
go  with  £100  and  ask  the  clerk  every  three  years  to 
hand  you  out  as  many  licences  as  you  like,  provided 
you  pay  £3  for  each  of  them,  and  the  fishermen  are 
always  out  sporting. 

Mr.  O’Doherty. — I held  proxies  to  the  number  of  81, 
and  Mr.  Watson  had  a total  up  to  50  or  60.  Mr. 
McDermott  and  Mr.  Watson  went  out,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son came  in  with  a bundle  of  new  licences,  all  marked 
with  a proxy  stamp  on  the  back  of  each,  just  like  new 
pound  notes  without  a crease  in  them,  and  the  thing 
was  a fraud. 
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Chairman. 

We  must  have  some  limitation  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  travelling. 

Mr.  O’Doherty. — It  is  in  reference  to  the  necessity 
for  a change  in  the  law. 

Chairman. 

What  is  suggested  here  is  this,  that  a man  must  be 
a fisherman  before  he  gets  a,  licence.  That  is  what 
you  suggest  here,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  a matter  for 
us  to  inquire  about,  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  elec- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  for  you  to  say  that  that  is  your 
view,  that  a man  ought  to  be  a bona-fide  fisherman 
before  he  gets  a licence.  It  is  said  that  somebody 
paid  £3  for  licences  for  the  sole  purpose  of  voting  at 
this  election. 

Mr.  O’Doherty. — That  is  what  happened. 


Chairman. 

It  may  have  been  doing  business,  but  I think  it  is 
rather  expensive. 

Mr.  O’Doherty. — What  I suggest  happened  is  this  : 
The  Conservators  touched  have  power  to  give  a grant 
in  aid  of  a several  fishery  owner  for  the  purpose  of 
watching,  and  what  I suggest  happened  is  this,  that 
they  make  a grant  to  Mr.  McDermott  or  somebody 
else  of  £3  for  a licence.  The  Conservators  are  quite  a 
close  Corporation  owned  by  the  Foyle  and  Bann 
Fishery  Company,  and  they  have  the  power  to  make  a 
grant  to  the  Fishery  Company.  I don’t  say  they  do 
it,  but  they  have  the  power. 

Chairman. 

One  thing  you  do  not  suggest.  You  don’t  suggest 
that  the  licences  are  not  genuine. 

Mr.  O'  Doherty.— No,  they  are  paid  for. 

Chairman. 

It  may  be  a thing  that  ought  to  be  rectified,  but  it  is 
within  the  law. 


13488.3/'/;.  Overend.— (To  Witness).— Tar  dis- 
charged  into  the  river  from  gas  works  injures  the 
ST  the  tal'  discharged  out  of  the  Omagh  Gas 

Works  killed  86  big  salmon  once,  and  I made  an 
arrangement  with  them  not  to  let  any  tar  out  there 


13489.  Mr.  Overend. — You  have  been  asked  was  the 
year  1910  better  than  the  year  1911?— I think  it  was. 

13490.  You  heard  the  evidence  that  the  new 
development  of  drift  nets  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  has  existed  only  in  the  last  10 
years.  Were  the  last  10  years  of  your  fishery  worse 
than  before  that  time? — Witness. — Do  you  take  the 
whole  10? 

13491.  Yes? — I believe  they  were. 

Chairman. 

13492.  Can  you  say  they  were? — Well,  I could  not 
say  definitely,  but  I believe  they  were,  taking  the  last 
10  years  and  the  10  years  before  that.  Those  figures 
I gave  you  are  only  approximate  as  to  what  it  would 
take  the  fishing  to  make  in  order  to  pay.  If  any  man 
comes  and  says  it  would  take  less,  my  figures  arc  out, 
but  I do  not  see  how  a profitable  fishing  can  be  carried 
on  at  a less  figure  than  what  I give  you  there. 

13492// . At  your  figure  of  91,500  fish  the  money  earned 
would  require  to  be  something  like  £22,000  a year? 

Mr.  Overend. — £18,300,  at  five  salmon  to  the  pound. 

Chairman. 

1S493.  That  would  be  too  low.  The  average  was 
6 lbs. 

Witness. — Six  eightpences  is  four  shillings. 

13493a.  Then  you  think  £5,000  worth  came  through 
Derry? 

Mr.  Overend. — Yes. 

Chairman. 

13494.  Then,  Mr.  McDermott,  according  to  your 
calculation  and  some  of  the  evidence  given  here  to-day 
those  boats  don’t  pay? — Well,  I cannot  see  how  you 
can  allow  for  much  less  than  that. 

13495.  Mr.  O’Donnell. — Isn’t  there  a several  fishery 
at  Buncrana? — Yes. 

13496.  Those  fish  would  come  by  Derry?— I took  all 
that  in.  I took  everything.  I took  out  and  ear-marked 
all  that  came  from  Horn  Head,  and  I took  out  all  that 
came  from  Culdaff,  and  from  Buncrana,  and  they  were 
not  reckoned  in  the  quantity  carried  by  the  two  railways 
through  Londonderry. 

Chairman. 

And  after  all  it  is  only  an  approximation. 

Mr.  Overend. — That  is  all  it  professes  to  be. 


Mr.  John  Patterson,  examined. 


13497.  Mr.  Overend.— Are  you  an  Inspector  in  the 
employment  of  the  Conservators  here?— Yes. 

13498.  Or  of  the  Company? — Yes. 

13499.  Now,  in  1908,  did  you  make  up  observations 
of  the  actual  fishing  taking  place  in  the  North  Channel? 
— Yes. 

13500.  Did  you  attend  there  on  several  nights  during 
the  season  and  make  a note  of  what  occurred? — Yes, 
I did. 

13501.  Now,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1908,  did  you 
find  11  drift  nets  in  the  North  Channel?— Yes. 

13502.  Working  at  the  one  time,  and  did  you  point 
out  to  Mr.  Buchanan  where  those  were? — Yes. 

And  did  he  make  that  map  from  your  evidence  (man 
handed  to  witness )? 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — Of  course,  I object  to  this  map. 
You  will  take  me  as  objecting.  This  map  was  pre- 
pared by  a man  who  was  told  by  another  man  that 
certain  things  occurred  on  a night  in  June. 

Mr.  Overend.— This  is  the  man  that  saw  the  nets. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.—' This  is  the  man  that  saw  the  man 
that  saw  the  other  man. 

Chairman. 

13503.  To  Witness. — Can  you  describe  the  position 
of  those  nets  that  you  saw  in  the  North  Channel. 
What  opportunity  had  you  of  seeing  them,  were  you  in 
a boat? — Yes,  in  a boat  alongside  them. 

13504.  Hjow  many  nets  did  you  see? — I saw  11. 

13505.  At  what  distance  were  they  from  each  other? 
— About  100  yards,  or  hardly  that  from  each  other, 
shot  from  the  shore  towards  the  Tuns  Bank,  and  from 
the  Tuns  Bank  towards  the  shore. 

13506.  And  was  there  a buoy  rope  on  each  one? — 
Yes,  on  each  one. 


Chairman — continued. 

13507.  So  that  you  could  make  no  mistake  about 
the  number  or  the  distance? — Yes. 

13508.  One  end  was  on  the  shore? — No,  they  shot 
off  from  the  shore. 

13509.  How  close  were  they  to  the  shore? — In  some 
places  they  might  be  within  30  yards  of  the  shore. 

13510.  That  would  be  the  closest  they  were  to  the 
shore? — Yes,  that  would  be.  I saw  nets  placed  at 
that  place  and  caught  on  the  rocks  on  the  shore. 

13511.  That  was  not  that  night? — I don’t  say  that 
night. 

13512.  You  say  the  closest  of  them  would  be  30 
yards? — Yes. 

13513.  At  one  end? — Yes. 

13514.  Well,  the  other  end? — Would  be  out  a pretty 
long  distance. 

13515.  How  far  would  that  be  from  the  opposite 
shore? — Well,  it  might  be  40  yards  or  50,  I would  say. 
It  might  be  more. 

Is  the  width  from  shore  to  shore  there  only  1,400 
yards  ? 

Mr.  Overend.— It  varies  from  1,200  to  2,000. 

Chairman. 

13516.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  shore  to 
shore?— I have  an  idea.  I think  it  would  be  1,000 
or  1,200  yards. 

13517.  You  say  that  the  closest  of  any  one  of  those 
nets  to  the  shore  was  40  yards  on  each  side? — Yes. 

13518.  Mr  .Over end. — Some  of  the  nets  were  shot 
from  the  Tuns  Bank  side  and  some  from  the  shore? 
— Yes,  and  they  overlapped. 

13519.  And  there  would  be  a net  within  40  or  50 
yards  of  each  shore? — Yes. 
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13520.  Mr.  Overend. — And  were  those  nets  over- 
lapping all  the  way  down  the  channel? — Yes,  that  is 
the  way  they  fish  them  there. 

13521.  Now,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  did  you  see  27 
boats  there? — Yes. 

13522.  And  was  that,  roughly,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  you  have  told  the  Chairman? — Yes,  that 
is  the  way  they  fish. 

13523.  And  on  the  25th  of  June  did  you  see  14  boats? 
— Yes,  I did. 

13524.  In  the  North  Channel  also? — Yes. 

13525.  And  on  the  26th  of  June  were  there  nine? — 
Yes. 

13526.  And  on  the  30th  of  June  were  there  29  in  that 
channel  ? — Y es. 

13527.  And  on  the  2nd  of  July  were  there  21? — Yes. 

13528.  And  on  the  3rd  of  July  were  there  15  boats 
iu  that  same  North  Channel? — Yes. 

13529.  On  the  7th  of  July  there  were  seven? — Yes. 

13530.  On  the  8th  of  July  there  were  14? — Yes. 

13531.  On  the  9th  of  July  were  there  six? — Yes,  I 
believe  there  were. 

13532.  And  on  the  14th  of  July  19? — Yes. 

13533.  On  the  16th  of  July  seven? — Yes. 

13534.  And  was  that  all  the  observations  you  took? — 
Yes,  that  is  all,  watching  these  boats  and  looking  for 
licences. 

13535.  Have  you  seen  over  1,000  yards  long  of  nets? 

13536.  Mr.  O’Doherty. — You  were  looking  for 

licences? — Yes. 

13537.  You  are  in  the  employment  of  the  Fishery 
Company? — Of  the  Conservators,  I understand. 

13538.  Now,  you  don’t  know  yourself  whether  you 
are  an  employee  of  the  Conservators  or  of  the  Foyle 
and  Bann  Company.  Is  not  that  so;  do  you  know  who 
is  your  master? — I do.  • 

13539.  Who  is? — Mr.  McDermott. 

13540.  And  is  he  your  master  as  manager  of  the 
Foyle  and  Bann  Company  or  as  Clerk  of  the  Conser- 
vators?— As  manager  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Company. 

13541.  What  right  have  you,  as  a servant  of  the 
Foyle  and  Bann  Company,  to  demand  a licence? — I 

13542.  Was  it  in  the  name  of  the  Conservators  that 
you  did  it? — Certainly. 

13543.  As  an  officer  of  the  Conservators? — Yes. 

13544.  Were  those  observations  taken  by  you  when 
you  were  acting  as  an  officer  of  the  Conservators? — 

13545.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Com- 
pany ? — Certainly. 

Chairman. 

13546.  Are  licence  holders  obliged  to  have  their 
licences  with  them  when  they  are  out  fishing? — Yes. 

13547.  Did  you  require  each  one  of  these  men  to 
produce  their  licences? — Yes.  I consider  it  my  duty 
to  look  after  the  licences. 

13548.  Did  you  require  each  one  of  these  men  to 
produce  his  licence? — Yes,  the  skipper. 


Chairman — continued. 

13549.  Did  you  go  round  them  and  make  them  pro- 
duce the  licences? — Yes. 

13550.  Each  of  those  times? — Yes. 

13551.  I presume  the  same  men  would  be  there? — 
Yes,  but  I took  a note  of  the  licences  and  the  number 
and  the  man’s  name,  and  I didn’t  want  to  have  to  call 
back  on  that  man  again. 

13552.  But  any  man  you  saw  there  whose  name  you 
had  not  got  you  asked  to  produce  his  licence? — Yes, 
and  sometimes  they  forget  to  take  them  out  with  them, 
and  I ask  them  later  on. 

13553.  Mr.  O'Doherty. — Did  you  ever  ask  Mr. 
McDermott  for  his  licence? — No,  I never  saw  him 
there 

13554.  Did  you  ever  require  to  see  the  licence  of 
the  owners  of  the  stake  nets? — No. 

13555.  Why? — I did  not  think  it  was  a portion,  of 
my  duty. 

13556.  You  did  think  it  was  your  duty  to  harrass 
the  drift  net  men,  the  Moville  men? — That  is  where  I 
am  stationed. 

13557.  Where  are  you  from  the  time  the  drift  net 
season  stops? — The  drift  net  season  stops  about  the 
end  of  July. 

13558.  What  do  you  do  from  that?— Well,  I go.  to 
the  fresh  river. 

13559.  And,  in  going  to  the  fresh  river,  don’t  you 
pass  the  stake  nets  and  the  draft  nets? — Yes,  I might. 

13560.  But  you  never  required  to  know  if  they  had 
a licence? — That  is  not  my  duty. 

13561.  Do  you  seriously  tell  the  Committee  here  that 
from  shore  to  shore  it  is  only  1,200  yards  from 
Magilligan  to  Greeneastle? — I would  think  that. 

13562.  Where  are  you  measuring  from? — I am  mea- 
suring from  the  rock,  from  the  station  at  Greeneastle 
to  Magilligan,  from  the  Warren  light  across  there. 

13563.  From  the  Warren  light  right  across  to  Magil- 

13564.  And  that  is  only,  as  you  say,  1,200  yards? — 
Well,  I would  think  so. 

13565.  Do  you  know  it  is  a mile  at  the  nearest  point 
from  the  shore  of  Magilligan  to  Greeneastle? — No. 

13566.  Is  the  Tuns  Bank  an  island? — At  low  water. 

13567.  Can  you  row  boats  over  it? — You  might  at 
high  water. 

13568.  You  heard  it  given  in  evidence  before  that 
steamers  went  over  it? — But  they  didn’t  go  over  it. 

13569.  You  were  up  in  Dublin? — I was. 

13570.  And  didn’t  you  hear  McKenny  say,  and,  I 
think,  Kennedy  too,  both  of  them,  that  they  sailed 
their  boats  over  it? — Small  boats. 

13571.  Aye,  and  that  steamers  went  over  it? — Oh, 
not  over  the  Tuns  Bank. 

13572.  Mr.  Ovcrend. — Did  you  hear  McKenny  say  in 
Dublin  that  nobody  with  any  sense  would  go  near  the 
Tuns  Bank? — I did. 

Mr.  Frizelle. — I have  gone  across  the  Tuns  in  a 
boat  of  five  feet  at  high  water  on  a neap  tide. 


Mu.  Thomas  McClay,  examined. 


13573.  Mr.  Overend. — Are  you  skipper  of  the  steam- 
ship “ Inspector  "? — Yes. 

13574.  Do  you  patrol  this  coast  with  your  steamer? — 
I patrol  the  river  in  the  weekly  open  time  and  the  coast 
in  the  weekly  close  time. 

13575.  Have  you,  from  time  to  time,  found  a lot  of 
nets  fishing  in  the  close  season  there,  draft  nets? — 
Yes,  regularly. 

13576.  How  many  have  you  found  in  one  night  in 
the  close  season? — i have  found  six  in  one  night. 

Chairman. 

13577.  Is  that  last  year?— Oh,  no,  it  is  a good  many 
years  ago. 

13578.  Mr.  Ovcrend— Have  you  found  that  signals 
are  made  when  you  are  coming  round  into  the  boat? — 
Yes,  I see  light  flashed  from  the  headlands  very  often. 

13579.  And  have  you,  from  time  to  time,  found  nets, 
in  the  weekly  close  season,  lying  out  on  the  rocks  and 
on  the  islands? — Yes. 

13580.  Mr.  O'Donnell— Who  is  your  employer?— My 
warrant  is  from  the  Conservators,  and  Mr.  McDermott 
pays  me. 


13581.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — And  are  you  inspected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company  in  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
fishermen? — Well,  I am  employed  to  do  the  work. 

13582.  You  are  employed  by  the  Fishery  Company 
to  do  the  work? — No,  I am  acting  under  the  warrant 
of  the  Conservators. 

13583.  And  does  the  warrant  of  the  Conservators 
direct  you  to  make  evidence  in  the  Irish  Society’s  case? 
— Well,  I have  no  objection,  as  long  as  it  is  right. 

13584.  Then,  do  the  Conservators  tell  you  to  inspect 
and  report  as  to  the  drift  net  fishing  off  the  Innishowen 
coast? — I get  my  instructions  from  my  superior,  and 
I carry  them  out  as  well  as  I can. 

13585.  Well,  the  Committee  will  draw  their  own  con- 
clusion from  that,  that  there  is  the  Conservators’  own 
employee  directed  to  find  out  evidence  for  the  profit 
of  the  company  against  the  drift  net  fishery.  Do  you 
inspect  the  stake  nets  in  the  close  season? — I do. 

13586.  Every  week?— No,  not  every  week.  When  I 
am  sent,  I do. 

13587.  Who  sends  you?— Mr.  McDermott. 
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13588.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Would  he  send  you  to  the 
Foyle  and  Bann  stake  nets  to  inspect  them? — Yes. 

13589.  And  unless  Mr.  McDermott  wishes  you  to 
inspect  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Company's  nets  you  do 
not  inspect  them? — I do  not. 


Mr.  John  Patterson, 

13591.  Mr.  Overend. — You  are  from  Coleraine? — Yes. 

13592.  And  are  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Fishery 
Company  ? — Yes. 

13593.  And  it  is  your  duty  to  inspect  that  coast  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann? — I inspect  all  from  Coleraine 
round  to  Portstewart,  and  part  of  Portrusli,  and  all 
round  the  coast. 

13594.  Are  you  20  years  at  that  work? — I am, 
over  it. 

13595.  When  you  started  were  the  nets  only  200  or 
300  yards  long  when  drifting? — Something  like  300 
yards. 

13596.  And  how  long  do  you  know  them  to  be  now? — 
I know  them  to  be  now  1,500  yards. 

13597.  They  have  increased  rapidly  in  size  in  the 
last  ten  years? — About  ten  years  ago  700  yards  was 
considered  a very  good  net  in  the  Coleraine  district, 
so  far  as  I know. 

13598.  How  many  fish  have  you  seen  landed  as  the 
catch  of  a boat? — This  year  I paid  more  attention  than 
other  years,  but  I could  not  give  dates,  but  it  was  in 
the  last  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  of  this  last  year, 
1911.  I saw  80,  and  70,  and  60,  and  down  to  30. 

13599.  And  how  many  was  the  most  you  ever  saw 
them  get? — I think  86  was  the  most  I ever  saw. 

13600.  Out  of  one  boat? — Out  of  one  boat. 

13601.  For  one  night’s  fishing? — For  one  night's 
fishing. 

13602.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — I take  it  that  you  are  in  the 
employment  of  the  Conservators,  too? — I have  a 
warrant  from  the  Board  of  Conservators  for  the 
Coleraine  district. 

13603.  You  told  us  that  you  were  in  the  employment 
of  the  Fishery  Company? — I do  some  work  for  them. 

13604.  In  what  capacity  are  you  giving  your  evi- 
dence, for  I really  do  not  know  myself? — I am  giving 
it  as  I am  asked. 

13605.  Whether  as  an  Inspector  under  the  Conser- 
vators or  as  an  employee  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann 
Fishery  Company? — I am  a water  bailiff. 

13606.  Have  you  remarked  these  boats  coming  to 
port  often? — Well,  I have  seen  them  a few  times. 

13607.  You  are  20  years  on  this  business? — Well,  I 
■was  not  in  charge  of  the  business  20  years.  I was 
■only  under  another  man. 

13608.  But,  even  as  an  under-man,  20  years  ago 
you  remember  these  drift  nets? — I do. 

13609.  And  you  remember  them  up  to  1,500  yards, 
and  you  have  seen  them  coming  in  season  after  season. 
Witness. — Coming  into  port,  you  mean? 

13610.  Yes?— Well,  not  season  after  season  coming 
Into  port.  I have  seen  them  at  sea. 

13611.  What  year  did  you  see  them  come  in  with 
-80,  70  and  60  saimon? — 1911. 

13612.  Did  you  ever  see  them  come  in  with  any- 
thing less  than  these  numbers? — Well,  I might  if  I 
had  been  there,  but  I am  only  Speaking  of  what  I did 
sec,  I may  say  they  had  not  less  than  that. 

13613.  Did  you  ever  see  them  coining  without  any 
at  all? — No,  I did  not. 

13614.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  some 
of  them  do  come  without  any? — No,  I would  not. 
That  might  happen. 

13615.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee 
that  they  catch,  as  a rule,  80,  70  and  60,  and  come  in 
with  that  number? — Well,  what  I saw  I am  telling 
you;  and  I saw  it  in  the  newspaper  that  some  boat 
landed  in  the  Coleraine  district  123. 

13616.  Now,  having  heard  that,  did  you  ever  hear 
-that  they  landed  without  any  at  all?— I have  known 
them  not  to  go  out  fishing  at  all. 

’ 13617.  Now,  is  not  this  the  conclusion  that  you  want 
to  be  drawn  from  your  evidence,  and  the  impression 
that  you  wish  to  convey,  that  every  boat  catches  this 
number  of  80,  or  70,  or  60? — It  could  not  be  that  every 
■boat  would  have  the  same  number. 

13618.  But  you  would  not  put  the  number  less  than 
30  for  any  boat? — I am  telling  you  what  I saw  myself. 

13619.  Now,  for_20  years  you  have  been  about  this 
district,  and  up  to  191.1  you  had  not  the  curiosity  to 
•see  if  any  boats  were  landed  at  all,  and  on  this  par- 


13590.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — You  never  inspect  them  in 
the  close  season? — Except  by  direction  of  the  manager 
of  the  company. 

13590a.  Mr.  Overend. — You  never  found  the  com- 
pany’s nets  fishing  in  the  close  season? — No. 


of  Coleraine,  examined. 

ticular  night  you  saw  this? — I saw  the  boats  coming 
in  and  landing  the  fish. 

13620.  But  you  could  not  tell  us  how  many  they 
had? — Well,  I took  no  note. 

13621.  Now,  as  an  Inspector  of  the  Conservators, 
can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  owners  of  the 
small  holdings  who  have  bought  their  land — you  know, 
of  course,  what  this  Committee  is  sitting  here  for? — I 
don't  know  much  about  it. 

13622.  Well,  they  are  sitting  here  to  find  out  what 
is  the  effect  of  land  purchase  on  salmon  fishing,  and 
do  you  know  that  a good  many  farmers  down  in  that 
district  bought  out  their  land  under  the  recent  Land 
Acts? — I believe  so. 

13623.  Now,  can  you  tell  mo  what,  in  your  idea,  the 
effect  of  that  would  be  on  the  salmon  fishing? — Some 
of  them  have  land  bought  out,  but  I don’t  see  what 
effect  it  would  hjive,  so  far  as  I know.  Others  might. 

13624.  Mr.  Overend. — If  the  drift  nets  stop  all  the 
fish,  then  whether  a man  pays  rent  by  his  land  or  not 
he  cannot  catch  them  higher  up? — Oh,  he  cannot  catch 
them  higher  up  at  all. 

Mr.  Green. 

Is  there  any  place  on  these  two  rivers  where  this 
question  of  land  purchase  could  make  any  difference? 

Mr.  Lane. — As  far  as  I know  land  purchase  does  not 
affect  the  Bann  fisheries  at  all. 

Mr.  ’ O'Donnell. — They  are  claiming  400  miles  of 
tributaries.  They  are  claiming  every  tributary  possible. 

Chairman. 

The  Conservators  of  the  district  are  claiming  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  fishery  district,  but  I do  not 
understand  that  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company 
or  the  Irish  Society  claim  an  interest  in  every  tribu- 
tary in  the  fishery  district. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — Mr.  McDermott  claimed  it  in  his 
direct  evidence;  he  claims  that  they  have  400  miles  of 
tributaries. 

Chairman. 

Speaking  for  the  Conservators  about  the  district  over 
which  they  have  jurisdiction,  he  gave  an  estimate  of 
the  area  of  the  entire  district  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
rivers  and  tributaries,  but  then,  when  you  come  to  the 
question  of  proprietary  rights  in  those  rivers,  I cer- 
tainly did  not  understand  that  those  rights  derived 
by  the  Irish  Society  extended  to  every  tributary. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — I don’t  think  they  do,  but  they 
claim  them,  and  Mr.  McDermott  gave  his  evidence  as 
manager  of  the  Company,  and  not  as  one  of  the  Con- 
servators. 

Chairman. 

He  gave  his  evidence  as  both.  He  said  he  was  both. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — He  did,  but  he  gave  you  more  than 
that.  He  said  that  their  several  fishery  as  regards  the 
Foyle  extends  to  Lifford,  and  that  they  have  a hatchery 
up  at  Newtownstewart. 

Chairman. 

Well,  I tried  to  make  myself  understood,  but  I must 
have  failed  absolutely.  Mr.  McDermott  represents  two 
different  authorities  here.  One  is  the  Conservators, 
and  the  other  is  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company 
or  the  Irish  Society.  In  his  capacity  as  representing 
the  Conservators  he  says,  of  course,  they  have  control 
over  the  entire  fishery  district,  and  the  fishery  district 
not  only  consists  in  the  tidal  waters  of  the  rivers,  but 
of  the  waters  of  a certain  distance  up  the  rivers  and 
every  tributary  of  those  rivers.  Now,  I do  not  yet 
understand  that  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company 
have  an  absolute  property  in  every  tributary  of  the 
districts  of  those  two  rivers.  If  they  have,  we  have  no 
business  here.  . 

Mr.  Lane.— They  have  not.  The  Irish  Society  claim 
a several  fishery  in  the  Lough  and  river  Foyle  wine  l 
starts  at  Magilligan  Point  and  terminates  at  Lifford, 
and  under  the  express  words  of  their  Charter  they 
have  all  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lough,  all  the  channels 
and  all  the  tributaries  of  that  river,  but  they  do  not 
claim  any  fishing  in  all  of  them.  The  words  of  the 
Charter  arc  " That  water,  crock,  river,  stream  or 
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rivulet  of  Bann  from  the  High  Sea  unto  the  Pool 
called  Lough  Neagh  and  the  ground  and  soil  of  the 
same,  and  also  the  Rooks  and  Salmon  Leap  there 
with  the  appurteuances  and  the  whole  pisearry  fish- 
ing and  taking  of  fishes  as  well  Salmon  and  Eels 
as  all  other  kinds  of  fishes  whatsoever  of,  in  or 
within  the  aforesaid  water,  creek,  river,  stream  or 
rivulet  of  Bann  and  the  Salmon  Leap  aforesaid,  as 
well  with  nets  of  what  kind  soever  as  otherwise 
howsoever  from  the  High  Sea  unto  Lough  Neagh 
aforesaid,  and  in,  through,  and  within  the  whole 
course  of  the  water  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  being 
in  the  said  Counties  of  Antrim,  Coleraine  and  Tyrone 
(now  Londonderry)  or  every  or  any  of  them,  and  the 
whole  water,  river,  stream,  or  rivulet  of  Lough  Foyle 
within  the  limits  aforesaid  and  the  whole  ground  and 


soil  thereof,  and  also  the  whole  pisearry  fishing  and 
taking  of  fishes  as  well  Salmon  and  Eels  as  all  other 
kinds  of  fishes  whatsoever  of  in  or  within  the  water, 
bay,  creek  and  river  of  Lough  Foyle  as  well  with 
nets,  of  what  kind  soever  as  otherwise  howsoever 
from  the  High  Sea  unto  the  Town  of  Lifford  and 
unto  the  utmost  flux  and  reflux  of  the  river  of  Lough 
Foyle  aforesaid,  and  in  through  and  within  the 
whole  course  of  the  water  within  the  limits  aforesaid, 
being  in  the  County  of  the  City  of  Londonderry  and 
in  the  Counties  of  Coleraine,  Tyrone  and  Donegal 
aforesaid  or  in  any  or  either  of  them  within  the 
aforesaid  Province  of  Ulster."  The  Society  owned 
almost  the  entire  of  the  County  of  Londonderry  and 
all  its  streams  and  the  bed  and  soil  thereof;  and  in 
their  grants  all  these  were  reserved. 


Mr.  Andrew  King,  examined. 


—You  are  from  Toome  Bridge? — 
inspector  of  the  river  Bann? — 
} you  down 


13625.  Mr.  Overend.- 
Yes. 

13626.  You 
Yes. 

13627.  And  during  the  drift  net  season  o 
in  the  river’s  mouth? — Yes,  occasionally. 

13628.  Have  you  found  those  nets  close  in  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bann? — Yes,  we  have  found  nets  on 
several  occasions. 

13629.  Would  they  be  less  than  half  a mile  out? — I 
saw  them  inside  the  half-mile  different  times. 

13630.  Now,  you  remember  these  nets  twenty  years 
ago? — I do. 

13631.  What  length  would  you  say  they  were  then? — 
Well,  between  300  and  400  yards. 

13632.  I believe  they  are  up  to  1,500  now  in  that 
district? — Yes,  some  of  them  are  up  to  that.  There 
are  two  nets  off  Portstewart  up  to  1,500  yards  at  the 
present  time. 

13633.  Would  you  suggest  that  fishing  boats  should 
be  made  to  carry  a registered  number  when  it  is 
licensed? — Yes,  I would  suggest  that.  It  is  very  hard 
to  detect  them  when  they  are  fishing  in  the  weekly 
close  season,  and  I suggest  that  they  should  have  and 
carry  a registered  number.  At  the  present  time,  unless 
you  actually  catch  the  man,  you  can’t  prove  the  case 
against  him,  and  it  is  a very  simple  appliance.  I 
would  oblige  them  to  carry  their  registered  number. 
Of  course,  it  would  require  legislation. 

13634.  Mr.  O'Donnell.— You  think  that  if  the  boats 
had  a number,  that  would  help  the  fish  in  the 
river? — I don’t  sav  that,  but  I think  it  would  prevent 
a good  deal  of  illegal  fishing  during  the  weekly  close 
season.  „ 

13635.  You  put  it  down  to  the  weekly  close  season? — 
I think  that  the  weekly  close  season  should  be  more 
strictly  observed  than  what  it  is.  . . 

13636.  Where  do  you  operate?— My  district  is  Down- 
hill to  the  town  of  Portrush.  , 

13637.  Have  you  inspected  any  of  the  Foyle  ana 
Bann  Company's  boats?— Well,  I have  to  inspect  the 
Foyle  Company’s  men  the  same  as  any  others,  and 
I would  demand  a licence  from  them  where  I did  not 
know  whether  thev  had  a licence  or  not,  and  1 had 
issued  a licence.  I am  a licence  distributor. 

13638.  But  you  would  know,  and  go  and  inspect 
them  in  the  weekly  close  season? — I do,  and  on  the 
Saturday  morning  I see  that  their  nets  are  hauled  up 
at  the  regular  time,  just  as  I do  v 


y-  other  person. 


13639.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  McDer- 
mott say  that  the  Portstewart  men  observe  the  law? — 
Well,  I may  say  they  do  observe  the  law  very  well. 

13640.  Then,  what  are  you  saying  about  the  breach 
of  the  weekly  close  season,  for  you  have  no  experience 
of. a breach  of  the  weekly  close  season  at  all,  and  you 
can  refer  to  Mr.  McDermott  to  give  the  Portstewart 
men  a character? — I say  the  Donegal  men  do  not 
observe  the  close  season.  I say  the  Portrush  men  do 
observe  the  weekly  close  season.  I think  myself  that 
public  opinion  in  Portstewart  would  not  stand  a breach 
of  the  weekly  close  season  there. 

13641.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  fish  that 
the  drift  net  men  get? — I saw  them  coming  into  port 
on  several  occasions.  I have  observed  30  and  40  fish, 
and  on  one  occasion  up  to  60,  and  I have  seen  14, 
and  10,  and  7,  and  8,  and  on  one  occasion  7 and  on 
another  14. 

13642.  Have  you  ever  known  boats  to  come  in 
without  any  at  all? — I have  known  them  to  come 
without  any,  but  I did  not  actually  see  them  coming 
in  without  any,  but  I know  they  did. 

13643.  Have  you  seen  the  quantities  taken  by  the 
Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company? — I have. 

13644.  During  this  long  number  of  years?— Well, 
more  times  than  I saw  the  drift  net  fishings. 

13645.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  they  got? — 
Well,  I have  seen  them  fishing  for  a week  and  getting 
none  at  all  in  some  places,  and  I have  seen  them 
getting  up  to  50  or  60  at  a draft. 

13646.  Taking  these  last  12  years  in  the  fishing  of 
the  Bann,  is  there  a great  decrease? — Well , there  is  a 
great  decrease.  Last  year  was  a fairly  good  year,  so 
far  as  I know,  in  the  tide  portion  of  the  Bann,  but  in 
the  fresh  water  portion  it  was  a very  bad  season. 

13647.  Mr.  Overend. — Do  the  Donegal  men  some- 
times come  over  into  your  district? — Yes. 

13648.  In  the  weekly  close  season? — They  do. 

13649.  And  you  would  like  to  have  the  numbers  of 
them? — Yes,  I think  so. 

Mr.  Cavanagh. — I say  that  that  statement  is  quite 
untrue.  I challenge  him  to  state  when  the  Donegal 
men  were  in  his  waters.  I defy  him  to  prove  that  a 
Donegal  boat  was  there  during  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Webber. — And  my  boat  has  always  the  name  on 
from  the  water  line  to  the  gunwale. 


Mu.  Henry  O ’Neill,  examined. 


Chairman. 

18650.  You  arc  from  Portstewart,  Mr.  O’Neill? — Yes, 
I own  a several  fishery  down  along  the  coast  there  and 
near  the  river  Bann,  and  I am  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  drift  net  fishing  for  the  last  35  years.  I 
remember  when  the  nets  used  to  be  only  about  300  or 
400  yards  long,  and  in  my  father’s  time  he  had  great 
difficult v in  keeping  them  from  the  front  of  our  nets, 
from  the  tide  side  of  our  nets,  but  latterly,  since  the 
nets  have  increased  to  such  a length,  they  have  gone 
on  increasing  that  they  have  to  keep  away  out  in  the 
deeper  water,  aud  wc  don’t  have  so  much  trouble  with 
them  in  that  way,  but  I consider  that  if  this  industry 
is  to  go  on  in  the  way  that  it  is  increasing,  and  the 
means  of  capture  increasing  to  such  an  extent,  from 
300  or  400  yards  up  to  1,500  or  1,600  yards  length  of 
not,  on  the  same  licence  that  was  paid  35  years  ago, 
there  must  be  something  done.  I am  not  allowed  to 
increase  my  means  of  capture  with  the  draft  net,  and 
I do  not  see  that  other  people  should  have  unlimited 
means  of  capture.  If  they  go  on  increasing,  as  they 
will  do,  with  larger  boats  and  longer  nets,  there 


Mr.  Green. 

13651.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a reasonable 
length  for  the  nets? — About  500  or  600  yards.  If  you 
go  back  to  the  time  when  the  licence  was  fixed  for 
drift  nets,  600  yards  would  be  double  what  they  had 
then.  I think  that  people  that  have  to  pay  rent,  or 
have  money  invested,  have  more  at  stake  than  the 
public. 

13652.  You  have  a drift  net  yourself? — Yes,  I have 
one,  because  I have  a crew  of  men  fishing  on  the 
beach,  and  when  we  have  any  bad  weather  they  cannot 
fish  there,  so,  in  order  to  keep  them  emplo.yed,  and 
to  help  their  wages,  they  go  out  with  this  net. 
Another  observation  I would  like  to  make  is  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  drift  nets  on  the  run  of  fish. 
They  break  up  the  shoals,  and  in  that  way  we  have 
no  opportunity  of  catching  them  as  they  come,  singly, 
and  in  twos  and  threes. 


Chairman. 

13053.  How  long  have  you  been  fishing  that  several 
fishery? — Well,  my  father  fished  it  before  i 
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Chairman — continued. 

13654.  What  has  the  return  been  in  the  last  five 
years,  as  compared  with  the  five  years  before  that? — It 
is  a little  better.  Last  year  was  a very  poor  one  with 
me  owing  to  the  breezy  weather. 

13655.  Did  you  catch  as  many  fish  during  the  last 
five  years  as  you  had  caught  for  the  five  years  before 
that? — Yes,  I did,  I caught  as  many  the  last  five 
years  as  I did  the  previous  five. 

13656.  Can  you  go  back  and  say,  then,  as  regards 
the  last  ten  years,  did  you  catch  as  many  during  the 
last  ten  years  as  during  the  previous  ten? — No,  I did 
not  catch  as  many. 

13657.  Not  in  the  last  ten  years? — No. 

13658.  Then,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that? — ]^ell,  a 
good  deal  depends  on  weather  with  me,  sometimes  it 
is  a matter  of  weather  altogether,  whether  I catch  or 
whether  I don’t,  and,  if  it  is  rough,  I get  nothing. 

13659.  It  would  not  be  quite  on  account  of  the  drift 
nets,  if  there  were  no  drift  nets  ten  years  ago? — Yes, 
there  were  some,  but  not  so  many  nor  to  such  a great 
extent. 

13660.  There  were  none  at  all  during  the  ten  years 
before  that? — Oh,  yes,  they  have  been  going  the  last 
30  years. 

Mr.  Green. 

13661.  A few  at  Moville  and  a few  at  Portstewart?— 
Yes,  just  a few  at  first. 

Chairman. 

13662.  The  impression  that  you  convey  is,  that  the 
lengthening  of  the  nets  has  resulted  in  their  being 
obliged  to  shoot  them  in  another  place,  further  out  than 
before,  for  room? — Well,  they  have  gone  further  out  in 
order  better  to  manipulate  them. 

13663.  It  is  not  so  bad  for  you? — It  is  worse,  in  this 
way,  that  if  they  increase  the  number  of  drifts,  there 
is  less  chance  of  my  getting  fish. 

13664.  But  if  the  drifters  come  nearer  to  your  net, 
it  is  not  so  good? — But  the  fish  are  kept  away. 
Another  observation  I should  like  to  make  is  this. 
The  most  fish  we  catch  is  on  Monday  morning,  after 
Sabbath  and  Saturday,  the  weekly  close  season.  We 
catch  most  on  Monday  morning,  because  the  fish  have 
got  an  opportunity  of  coming  in,  and  I take  it  that  it 
is  largely  the  drift  net  fishing  that  keeps  them  off. 

13665.  Have  you  kept  any  record  of  that? — Yes,  I 
have  kept  a record,  and  I can  show  by  my  books.  I 
have  observed  it  on  Monday  mornings.  If  it  is  fine  we 
generally  have  a good  take. 

13666"  What  is  your  fishing  season  with  the  draft 
nets? — From  the  beginning  of  June  to  within  a fort- 
night of  the  close  time.  We  stop  generally  before  the 
20th  of  August.  We  generally  stop  before  that  unless 
there  are  fish  enough  to  pay  us  to  work. 

13667.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  from  the  time 
the  drift  net  men  stop  fishing,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
till  the  latter  end  of  your  season  of  the  draft  net? — 
Well,  they  begin  to  get  scarce  as  soon  as  the  drift  net 
men  stop.  They  stop  from  the  reason  that  the  fish 
get  scarce. 

13668.  They  stop  because  the  run  has  ceased? — 
Because  the  run  has  ceased. 

13669.  Is  it  grilse  or  is  it  peal  that  you  get  in  the 
draft  net? — Grilse,  the  same  as  we  have  been  taking. 

13670.  Fish  of  six  or  seven  pounds? — Yes;  I hardly 
ever  see  any  difference.  We  might  get  an  occasional 
odd  salmon,  but  we  get  these  during  the  season  at 
all  times. 

Mr.  Green. 

13671.  Did  you  ever  open  a fish  to  see  what  was 
inside  of  them  at  all  when  they  are  coming  in? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

13672.  Did  you  ever  see  whether  they  are  feeding 
or  not  feeding? — I have  never  seen  a thing  in  the 
stomach  of  a salmon. 

13673.  And  you  have  opened  them? — I have  opened 
them  repeatedly. 

13674.  And  those  were  the  same  salmon  as  were 
caught  in  your  draft  nets? — Yes,  I have  never  seen 
anything  but  mucus  like  a white,  milky  stuff. 

13675.  And  those  are  the  fish  that  are  going  up  the 
river? — Yes,  those  are  the  fish  that  are  going  up  the 

13676.  And  the  fish  that  they  catch  out  at  Bunbeg 
in  draft  nets  are  full  of  food? — Well,  I have  never 
seen  them  full  of  food. 

Mr.  Cavanagh. — I have  often  heard  it  said  that 
salmon  didn't  eat  anything  in  the  sea,  and  never 


touched  anything  till  they  went  into  the  river,  and 
I had  a good  opportunity  of  observing,  because  I used 
to  open  the  salmon  at  all  times,  and  we  got  them  often 
full  of  herrings. 

Mr.  Green. 

In  the  open  sea? 

Mr.  Cavanagh. — In  our  month  or  six  weeks’  fishing. 

Mr.  Green. 

Where  were  those  fish  caught? — 

Chairman. 

Were  they  caught  in  the  open  sea? 

Mr.  Cavanagh. — They  were  caught  in  the  open  sea. 

Chairman. 

13677.  The  point  is,  that  there  was  food  in  the 
stomach? — Witness. — I have  opened  them  repeatedly, 
and  never  saw  anything  but  what  I have  told  you. 

13678.  Mr.  O'Donnell. — You  believe  that  those  drift 

net  men  catch  fish  that  would  otherwise  come  to  you  ? 

Well,  if  you  increase  the  number  of  drift  nets,  you 
prevent  the  fish  coming  near  the  beach. 

13679.  You  would  expect  to  catch  them  with  the 
draft  net? — I would  have  a chance  of  getting  some  of 
them.  If  the  drift  nets  were  not  there,  I would  get 
some  of  them. 

13680.  That  they  would  come  to  your  net.  Now, 
you  fished  a drift  net  yourself? — Yes. 

13681.  And  what  was  the  result? — We  got  salmon. 

13682.  Was  it  a good  season  for  you  as  regards  that? 
—Well,  at  some  times  we  got  a good  take. 

13683.  Is  it  a stake  net  you  have  got? — No,  a 
draft  net,  the  worst  mode  of  fishing  at  all. 

Mr.  Green. 

13684.  The  most  tiresome? — Yes. 

13685.  Mr.  O’Donnell.— What  was  the  result  of  one 
as  compared  with  the  other,  which  of  them  paid  you 
best? — Oh,  the  draft  net  would  pay  me  best  if  we 
got  working.  The  draft  net  was  scarcely  fishing  at  all 
this  season  owing  to  the  breezy  weather. 

13686.  You  know  the  length  of  the  season  when  the 
drift  net  is  worked?— Yes,  about  six  weeks,  off  and  on. 

13687.  And  I suppose  you  agree  that  it  is  20  hours 
in  the  week  that  it  is  in  operation?— Yes.  from  ten 
o’clock  to  about  two,  three  or  four  hours  in  the  night. 

13688.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  fish  got  a free  run, 
or  any  sort  of  a fair  chance,  in  the  river  during  their 
22  hours  that  they  would  have  to  run  up,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  the  species? — I don't  think  for  a moment 
that  there  is  not  plenty  to  breed  coming  to  the  river. 
I think  there  is  plenty  going  up  the  river  if  they  could 
get  breeding,  but  I think  myself  that  there  should  not 
be  any  netting  above  the  cutts  in  the  river.  Close 
netting  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  rivers  when  the 
fish  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  so  many  nets  in  the  sea 
and  tidal  waters. 

13689.  You  think  that  those  nets  should  not  be  used 
at  all?— Of  course,  perhaps,  they  could  not  be  stopped 
taking  them  legally,  but  I think  the  fish  should  get  a 
chance  for  its  life  when  it  gets  up  so  far,  and  nets 
such  as  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maine  should  not  be 
allowed. 

13690.  Do  you  think  that  is  a fair  size  of  mesh  in 
the  river  Foyle,  a 4-ineh  mesh  for  salmon? — I think  it 
is  fair  enough,  because  they  catch  trout. 

13691.  They  catch  salmon  also? — Yes,  and  the  other 
point  is  that  you  want  a strong  net  where  the  fish  are 
encircled,  and  I think  it  is  mostly  in  the  middle  of  the 
net  that  this  4-ineh  mesh  is  used,  and  the  smaller  the 
mesh  is,  the  twine  is  the  stronger. 

13692.  Isn’t  it  curious  that  that  particular  bye-law 
applies  to  no  place  except  to  the  Derry  district  here?— 
I don't  know  about  other  districts,  but  I think  it 
applies  to  Coleraine  district. 

13693.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  only  in 
this  district? — They  don't  kill  any  small  salmon  with 
that  small  mesh. 

Mr.  Overend. — There  are  one  or  two  things  that  1 
should  like  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to 
the  Committee.  These  great  rivers  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  with  their  narrow  mouths  and  the  great  salmon- 
spawning grounds  that  they  have,  are,  I believe,  the 
only  rivers  in  Ireland  where  drift  net  fishing  is  carried 
on  without  limitation  of  any  sort,  kind,  or  description. 
I have  looked  through  the  mass  of  bye-laws  which  are 
given  in  Mr.  Conner’s  book  on  the  fisheries,  and  it 
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seems  to  me  that  itt  every  river  of  any  magnitude 
throughout  the  country  where  there  is  any  drift  net 
fishing  at  all  those  drift  nets  are  regulated  by  bye-laws 
made  by  the  Department,  except  the  rivers  Foyle  and 
Bann.  Now,  it  is  a most  important  thing  that  some 
limitation  should  be  placed  on  those  drift  nets,  and  I 
would  Suggest  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  that 
certain  limitations  should  be  put  on  the  drift  nets  here, 
that  the  Government  should  take  steps  for  that  purpose 
now  at  this  time  when  the  land  is  changing  hands  and 
it  becomes  so  important  to  preserve  the  stock  of  salmon 
in  the  rivers.  My  suggestion  is  that  four  limitations 
should  be  put  on  them  : first  of  all  that  a reasonable 
limit  of  distance  should  be  prescribed  from  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers  within  which  drift  nets  should  be  pro- 
hibited; secondly,  that  the  length  of  the  nets  should 
be  limited;  thirdly,  that  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of 
fishing  in  the  close  time  the  boats  should  be  registered 
and  carry  a number;  and,  fourthly,  that  apart  from 
stress  of  weather  or  exceptional  circumstances,  the  net 
should  be  required  to  be  “ at  home,"  if  I may  so  express 
it,  during  the  weekly  close  season,  that  it  should  be 
at  the  same  port  where  the  boat  is,  and  not  lying  out 
on  an  island  ready  to  be  picked  up  in  the  dark  of  the 
night,  but  at  home,  where  it  can  be  seen,  at  the  port 
to  which  it  belongs,  unless  prevented  by  stress  of 
weather.  Now,  I think  there  is  a precedent  for  every 
one  of  those  suggestions,  and  I will  call  your  attention, 
very  shortly,  to  the  bye-laws  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  other  rivers  by  the 
Department.  There  is  one  other  matter  that  I would 
also  direct  your  attention  to,  and  it  is  this.  Fixed 
nets,  bag  nets  and  others  around  the  coast  are  all 
regulated,  in  the  most  particular  way,  by  certificate, 
by  the  provision  of  statutes,  and  so  on,  and  I won’t 
compare  for  a moment  the  comparative  destructiveness 
of  a bag  net  with  that  of  a drift  net.  I am  sure  that  you 
will  see  that  a drift  net  far  more  requires  regulation  than 
a bag  net  does.  Bag  nets  and  stake  nets  are  short  nets. 
I think  you  won’t  find,  throughout  the  entire  country, 
any  other  net  approaching  more  than  a quarter  of  the 
size  of  the  drift  net  of  which  you  have  heard  to  day. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  short  nets,  very  short  nets,  100 
yards  long,  and  possibly  200  yards  long  in  some  cases, 
but  that  is  the  most.  "Those  nets  must  have  a fixed 
site  where  they  must  work,  and  nowhere  else,  pre- 
scribed in  the  certificate.  Those  nets  are  there,  and 
they  must  take  their  chance  there.  If  the  fish  are 
there  they  capture  them,  and  if  not  they  don’t.  But 
not  so  the  drift  net.  The  drift  net  hangs  in  the  water 
just  in  the  same  way,  but  if  the  fish  are  not  there  it  is 
lifted  and  carried  to  another  spot,  while  the  bag  net 
must  take  its  chance,  these  other  nets,  five  or  six  times 
their  size,  are  carried  about  from  one  part  to  another 
to  fish,  and  there  are  numbers  of  them  in  this  north 
channel,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  fish 
to  pass,  and  the  marvel,  to  my  mind,  is  that  any  can 
pass;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  of  the  greatest  importance 
at  this  time,  from  this  as  well  as  other  considerations, 
that  there  should  be  some  steps  taken  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  salmon.  My  learned  friend  has 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
it  was  suggested  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  there  that  it 
was  a proper  case  for  a bye-law  to  be  made  by  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  and  submitted  to  the  eminent 
judges  who  sit  in  the  Privy  Council.  And  now  I will 
call  your  attention,  very  shortly,  to  a few  of  the  bye- 
laws that  havo  been  made.  For  instance,  in  the 
Liffey,  a net  of  any  greater  length  than  350  yards  is 
prohibited.  I find ‘that  in  the  river  Slaney  the  use 
of  a drift  net  in  the  river  is  prohibittd.  It  is  prohibited 
to  use  drift  nets  in  the  river  Slaney  inside  the  defined 
mouth.  Now,  the  defined  estuary  in  this  case  is  some 
three  miles  from  Magilligan  Point,  and  within  that  line 
bag  nets  are  prohibited  under  the  23rd  section  of  the 
26th  and  27th  of  Victoria.  Mr.  Green  will  be  familiar 
with  the  way  in  which  the  estuary  is  defined  by  the 
Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  and  that  three  miles  limit  of 
the  defined  estuary  covers  the  entire  of  the  north 
channel  and  a large  portion  of  the  south  channel,  and 
it  is  inside  that  very  line,  where  the  bag  nets,  one- 
fifth  of  the  size,  are  prohibited,  where  the  stake  nets 
are  prohibited,  it  is  there  that  the  fishing  with  these 
immense  nets  takes  place.  It  is  there,  in  the  north 
channel,  where  it  is  only  1,200  yards  wide,  that  you 
have  as  many  as  29  nets  of  this  immense  length  that 
you  have  heard  described  blocking  the  entrance  from 
the  sea.  In  the  case  of  the  river  Foyle,  the  defined 
estuary  is  marked  on  the  map  by  the  line  E.E.  .In 
the  Ballina  district  there  was  a bye-law  made  with 
respect  to  Killala  Bay  in  1883.  You  will  find  it 
at  page  276  in  Mr.'  Conner’s  book.  It  first  of 


all  prohibited  the  catching  of  salmon  or  trout  by 
means  of  drift  nets  inside  a line  drawn  from  a certain 
point  in  the  County  Sligo  to  Ross’s  Point  in  the  County 
Mayo.  Secondly,  it  prohibited  the  use  of  a drift  net 
of  a greater  length  than  200  yards.  Thirdly,  it  pro- 
vided that  two  or  more  nets  should  not  be  tied 
together,  and,  fourthly,  that  the  fishermen  must  remain 
on  board  if  the  net  is  used  for  salmon.  "We  say  these 
nets  should  be  prohibited  in  the  district  where  bag 
nets  are  prohibited,  because  they  are  much  more 
destructive  and  much  larger,  and  can  follow  the  fish 
where  the  bag  net  cannot.  There  is  a bye-law,  made 
in  1892  or  1893,  with  respect  to  the  Shannon,  that  no 
drift  net  of  greater  length  than  130  yards  shall  be  used 
between  Limerick  and  a line  drawn  below  Askeaton, 
or  220  yards  in  any  part  of  the  river,  and  that  no  two 
or  more  of  them  shall  be  attached  together  or  allowed 
to  drift  within  150  yards  of  each  other  in  the  river 
Shannon,  and  that  no  drift  net,  behind  or  seaward  of 
a line  drawn  across  the  river,  shall  be  used  within  the 
line  of  low  water;  that  no  drift  net  shall  be  used  in 
Clonderlaw  Bay,  and  so  on.  Now,  there  are  other  bye- 
laws requiring  boats  to  be  registered  and  to  bear  a 
number,  and  you  will  find  that  a bye-law  to  that 
effect  was  made  at  Lismore,  and  that  every  boat  used 
in  salmon  or  trout  fishing  in  the  Lismore  district 
shall  be  marked  in  characters  six  inches  in  length  and 
one  inch  in  breadth,  with  a number  corresponding  to 
the  number  in  the  licence  and  the  licence  issued  with 
the  number  used  by  the  boat.  And  there  is  a similar 
provision  in  the  Bandon  division  of  the  Cork  district, 
where  boats  used  in  salmon  or  trout  fishing  shall  have 
marked  on  each  boat,  and  so  on,  figures  in  respect  of 
the  licence.  And,  as  regards  the  fourth  suggestion 
that  I have  to  make,  namely,  as  to  the  nets  being  at 
home,  there  is  a bye-law  that  a net  must  not  be  on 
board  a boat  during  the  weekly  close  season.  The  boat 
should  come  home,  and  with  it  its  net.  And  if  the 
net  is  at  home  there,  as  was  intended  under  the  bye- 
law, at  its  own  port,  what  hardship  could  that  be? 
The  Portstewart  men  have  told  you  that  they  always 
bring  their  nets  home  to  their  own  port.  I think  the 
only  exception  suggested  was  in  one  instance  where 
stress  of  weather  prevented  it. 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — And  that  was  Moville. 

Mr.  Overend. — I can  see  no  objection  that  can  be 
made  to.  their  bringing  home  the  nets  if  it  is  not 
intended  to  fish  them  in  the  close  season,  and  I submit 
very  strongly,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Society,  that  you 
as  a Committee  should  place  your  views,  so  far  as 
you  see  right,  before  the  Department,  and  first,  that 
the  drift  nets  should  be  prohibited  within  the  same 
area  as  the  bag  nets,  that  is,  the  defined  estuary; 
secondly,  that . a limit  should  be  put  upon  the 
length  of  the  nets.  They  have  crept  up  from  200 
yards  to  2,000  yards,  and  I think  that  400  or  even 
500  yards  should  be  the  utmost  limit  of  the  length  of 
the  net.  I think  that  you  will  find  that  there  is  no 
fixed  net  sanctioned  throughout  the  entire  country 
approaching  that  in  length. 

Mr.  Green. 

On  the  Mayo  coast  a bye-law  limits  nets  to  800 
yards. 

Mr.  Overend. — There  is  a 400  yards  limit  in  the  Moy, 
and  there  is  a 130  yards  limit  in  parts  of  the  Shannon, 
and  I believe  there  are  even  smaller  limits,  and  in 
Scotland,  where  drift  net  fishing  is  illegal,  altogether , 
there  was  no  net  of  greater  length  than  150  yards  on 
a river  that  was  immensely  broader  than  the  Foyle, 
namely,  the  Tay.  I submit  to  you  very  strongly  that 
these  four  suggestions  are  all  proper  and  reasonable, 
and  I would  ask  you  to  bring  them  before  the  Depart- 
ment in  such  way  as  you  see  right  in  order  that  they 
may  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  fit  at  this  crucial 
time,  and  have  some  provision  made,  while,  there  is 
still  opportunity,  to  preserve  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the 
country  for  the  good  of  all. 

Mr.  O'Donnell . — Gentlemen , I expected  that  my 
friend  here  would  take  a little  higher  ground  in  the 
interests  of  the  peasant  proprietors,  on  whose  behalf 
this  Committee  is  hearing  evidence  more  than  any- 
thing else,  but  instead  of  that  he  has  given  us  a long 
lecture  on  a matter  that  has  been  thrashed  out  time 
and  again  by  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company. 
He  has  given  us  a lecture  similar  to  what  we  have 
had  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Society  against  the  drift 
net  fishermen,  and  in  that  case  the  Judges  held  that 
there  was  no  obstruction.  Lord  Chancellor  "Walker 
said  upon  the  first  question,  the  question  of  obstruc- 
tion : “Did  the  defendants,  in  the  words  of  the  first 
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paragraph,  create  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
salmon  to  the  river  Foyle,  and  a nuisance,  and  upon 
this  first  question  I am  unable  to  find,  in  the  acts  of 
the  defendants,  even  taken  together,  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  an  obstruction  and  a nuisance, 
having  regard  to  the  relative  rights  of  the  plaintiffs 
and  of  the  defendants,  which  prima  facie,  are  equal.” 
Our  right  to  catch  fish,  as  members  of  the  public, 
outside  the  river  Foyle  or  Lough  Foyle  is  equal  to 
the  right  of  the  owners  of  the  several  fishery.  "We 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  them  with  regard  to 
the  capture  of  salmon  or  grilse,  and  we  say  that  it  is 
not  fishing  for  20  hours  of  the  week,  for  six  weeks  of 
the  year,  that  is  responsible  for  the  depletion  of  the 
fish  in  the  rivers.  It  is  the  over-fishing  of  the  rivers 
there,'  from  April  to  August  by  draft  nets  and  stake 
nets,  and  in  other  ways  of  destruction  possibly,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  at  all  given  here  that  there  is 
any  material  diminution  caused  by  or  that  can  be  put 
to  the  credit  of  the  drift  nets.  Mr.  McDermott  could 
very  well,  I submit,  have  assisted  the  Committee,  could 
have  assisted  them  very  materially,  by  giving  them 
the  returns  for  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  which  were, 
a9  I am  informed,  good  years.  He  could  have  dis- 
abused us  all  of  that  view,  and  have  given  very 
valuable  information  to  the  Committee  here  about  that, 
but  he  has  not  done  so,  and  I don’t  know  what  the 
Committee  may  do  about  it,  but  the  man  in  the  street 
can  draw  his  own  conclusion  why  those  figures  arc 
kept  back  and  not  given  here  to-day;  and,  1 submit, 
that  when  this  industry  is  carried  on,  as  at  present, 
attended  as  it  is  with  great  difficulties,  it  is  unreason- 
able, most  unreasonable,  to  suggest  that  any  further 
restrictions  should  be  put  on  it,  or  that  you  should 
deem  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  it  is  at  all 
necessary  either  to  shorten  their  nets  or  to  put  them 
out  any  further  on  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
to  you  here  by  the  Inishowen  people,  that  if  you  put 
these  men  out  to  where  it  is  suggested  that  we  should 
be  put  out,  you  will  leave  us  on  an  equal  footing  with 
any  foreigner  that  likes  to  come  in,  you  will  be  penal- 
ising your  own  people  by  putting  them  out  beyond 
the  three  miles’  limit.  Any  foreigner  can  go  to  the 
three  mile  limit.  Whether  it  is  close  season  or  any- 
thing else,  he  does  not  observe  any  close  season,  and 
if  you  put  out  these  poor  men  on  an  equal  footing 


with  them,  I think  that  is  rather  much  to  ask  or 
expect  from  any  reasonable  men,  and  I submit  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  has  been  no  evidence  given  at 
all  here  to-day  to  justify  that.  Of  course,  you  have 
seen  by  the  map  put  in  that  we  fish  14  miles  at  least 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Foyle,  or  15  miles,  and 
I say,  with  so  short  a season  as  ours,  it  is  a purely 
imaginary  thing  to  say  that  we  are  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  the  depletion  of  fish  in  the  river,  if  the  fish 
be  allowed  to  go  up  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  You 
might  think,  from  the  arguments  of  the  Foyle  and 
Bann  Company,  that  the  fish  only  come  up  at  those 
particular  two  hours  of  the  night,  the  only  time  during 
the  24  hours.  And  the  suggestion  is  that  we  catch 
all  the  female  fish,  and  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Company 
are  so  careful  that  they  only-  get  the  male  fish,  and 
that  we  stop  the  breeding  fish  going  up.  What  chance 
have  the  fish  to  go  up  for  breeding  purposes  into  the 
narrow  waters,  where  the  draft  nets  are  drawn  one 
after  another?  As  the  evidence  has  shown  you,  they 
don’t  start  to  draw  one  net  till  they  have  another  set, 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility,  from  the  time  these 
draft  nets  commence,  for  the  breeding  fish  to  go 
up  at  all,  except  during  the  close  season.  And,  I 
submit,  on  the  evidence,  that  they  have  no  real 
grievance  against  the  drift  net  fishermen.  As  to  the 
peasant  proprietors,  they  are  not  represented  here  to- 
day, as  far  as  I can  see.  This  whole  proceeding  here 
to-day  has  simply  been  repeating  what  has  already 
been  heard  before  the  Courts  and  decided.  The  peasant 
proprietors,  ns  to  whom  this  Committee  has  been 
sitting  to  find  out  what  effect  land  purchase  will  have 
on  the  fishing,  have  not  been  heard  here  at  all  through 
any  witness,  and  they  are  not  represented,  but,  if  they 
exist,  we  say  we  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  them, 
and  that  we  are  entitled  to  pursue  our  industry  as  we 
have  been  pursuing  it,  and  it  is,  in  all  conscience, 
under  difficulties  enough  as  it  is. 

Chairman. 

This  ends  the  inquiry  so  far  as  this  particular  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  we  have  the  shorthand  notes,  and, 
although  the  Committee  have  only  been  represented  by 
three  members,  every  member  will  have  a copy  of  the 
evidence  and  statements  that  have  been  given  here 
to-day. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH 

FRIDAY,  15th 


PUBLIC  SITTING. 

MARCH,  1912. 


A t 10  A.M. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Enniscorthy. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Harrel,  k.c.b.,  k.c.v.o.,  Chairman. 

The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ix.d. , c.v.o.  | Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary 


Chairman. 

I do  not  suppose  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  make  any 
observations  in  opening  this  inquiry.  I daresay  you 
are  all  aware  of  what  has  taken  place  in  other  portions 
of  Ireland,  that  we  have  been  holding  sittings  as  a 
Departmental  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  effects 
which  the  changes  in  the  ownership  of  the  land  in 
Ireland  under  the  Land  Acts  have  had,  or  may  be 
expected  to  have,  on  the  fisheries  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  on  the  salmon  fishing  industry,  and  to 
make  recommendations.  Now,  the  primary  subject  of 
consideration  here,  therefore,  is  the  position  the  tenant 
purchasers  will  occupy  in  the  changed  condition  of 


Chair  man — continued . 

affairs,  with  regard  to  the  fisheries,  but  in  making 
these  inquiries  we  have  been  obliged  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  interests  of  the  tenant  purchasers  are  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  interests  of  the  rivers  as  a 
whole,  and  that  if  the  rivers  become  more  valuable 
the  tenant  purchasers  will  participate  in  the  increased 
value.  If  the  rivers  deteriorate,  then,  of  course,  they 
will  lose  any  benefit  that  might  accrue  to  them  rela- 
tively. So,  therefore,  although  the  terms  of  reference 
appear  to  be  rather  confined,  we  have  gone  into  subjects 
affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the  rivers,  and  we 
propose  to  do  that  to-day,  but  it  will  be  as  shortly  as 
possible 
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Mr.  Michael  Donovan,  examined. 


[Enniscorthy. 


Chairman. 

13694.  What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Donovan? — I am 
clerk  and  inspector  of  water  bailiffs  to  the  Conservators. 

13695.  You  will  be  able  to  give  us,  I presume,  statis- 
tical information,  just  to  get  on  the  notes  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  Slaney  river? — Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  I know. 

13696.  And  can  you  tell  me,  first  of  all,  what  is  the 
length  of  the  Slaney  and  its  tributaries? — Well,  the 
Slaney  itself,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  source, 
is  about  75  miles. 

13697.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river? — Where  it  enters  into  the  harbour,  Wexford 
Harbour. 

13698.  That  does  not  include  the  estuary? — Yes, 
inside. 

13699.  Then,  about  how  many  miles  would  the 
tributaries  be  ? — Well,  we  have  the  Boro  here,  it  may 
be  14  or  15  miles;  and  we  have  the  Urriu  here  near 
the  town,  it  might  be  more,  running  up  to  the  moun- 
tains; then  we  have  the  Derry,  running  up  to  Tinahely, 
and  the  Derreen. 

13700.  Are  those  the  principal  tributaries? — They  are. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13701.  Do  they  reach  into  the  County  Wicklow? — 
Yes,  they  go  into  the  County  Wicklow. 


Chairman. 

13702.  Now,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  estuary  that 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conservators? — 
Well,  the  extent  is  from  Wicklow  Head  to  Killen  Bay, 
comprising  all  the  rivers  that  run  into  that  portion 
and  their  tributaries. 

13703.  What  are  the  principal  rivers  that  run  in 
there? — Well,  we  have  the  river  Inch  and  the  Ouna- 
varra.  Then,  we  have  a small  river,  the  Blackwater, 
here,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  salmon  come  up  there  to 
spawn.  Then  we  have  the  Barlough  river  down  below 
Duncormack  way. 

13704.  Any  more? — No,  not  on  the  sea  coast. 

13705.  Are  those  all  fishable  rivers  for  salmon,  or 
are  some  of  them  only  spawning  rivers? — Well,  they 
are  fishable. 

13706.  All? — Except  the  Blackwater. 

13707.  Is  it  a small  spawning  river? — Yes. 

13708.  I presume  that  the  Slaney  is  an  important 
fishable  river? — An  important  fishable  river. 

13709.  How  many  Conservators  are  there  for  this 
district  ?— There  are  17  or  18.  There  are  six  elected, 
and  the  remainder  ex-officos. 

13710.  Six  elected? — Yes ; three  for  the  tidal  and 
three  for  the  fresh  water. 

13711.  Are  the  tidal  Conservators  elected  for  the 
estuary  of  the  Slaney? — Yes. 

13712.  And  the  other  three,  of  course,  are  elected 
for  the  higher  district? — The  fresh  water.  They  are 
elected  by  divisions. 

13713.  How  many  ex-officio  are  there? — Well,  there 
would  be  eight  or  ten. 

13714.  So  the  combined  body  would  be  about  15  or 
16?— 15  or  16. 

13715.  Where  do  they  meet? — They  meet  in  this 
courthouse. 

13716.  How  frequently? — Once  a quarter,  except 
something  special  might  arise. 

13717.  Is  the  attendance  pretty  good? — Pretty  fair, 
7,  and  8,  and  5,  and  6,  and  that  way. 

13718.  Do  some  of  them  come  from  a distance? — 
Yes. 

13719.  Do  some  of  the  elected  come  from  a distance : 
—They  do.  Well,  the  elected  don’t  live  so  very  far 
away.  , 

13720.  Now,  have  you  any  papers  here  from  which 
you  could  give  us  an  idea  of  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Conservators?— I have.  I have  a copy  of 
the  abstract  that  is  furnished  to  the  Department  at 
the  end  of  each  financial  year,  and  that  is  the  31st 
of  October,  the  financial  year. 

13721.  I suppose  you  can  hand  that  in,  can  you. 
Oh,  yes.  „ 

13722.  Have  you  a copy  of  it  that  you  can  hand  m . 
— I have  not. 

Mr.  M off  ait  (Solicitor  for  the  Conservators).— if  any 
copy  is  wanted  I will  have  it  made. 


Chairman — continued. 

13723.  They  are  published,  Mr.  Green  informs  me, 
in  the  annual  report.  To  Witness — When  does  your 
year  end? — The  31st  October. 

13724.  Well,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  October, 
1911,  what  was  the  income  of  the  Conservators? — 
£477  8s.  3d.  They  had  that  amount  in  hand  after 
paying  all. 

13725.  That  is  the  balance.  I want  to  know  wljat 
the  income  was.  What  moneys  did  you  receive  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  31st  of  October,  1911? — We  re- 
ceived £460  9s.  4d. 

13726.  Then,  really  you  hold  a whole  year’s  income 
in  balance? — Yes. 

13727.  Will  you  tell  me  the  sources  from  which  that 
income  of  £460,  odd,  is  derived  ? — First,  for  single  rod 
and  line,  154,  at  £1  each;  cross-line,  one,  £2;  draft 
nets,  87,  at  £3;  and  pole  net,  one,  at  £2. 

13728.  Where  are  those  draft  nets — in  the  estuary? — 
Yes,  in  the  tidal  portion. 

13729.  How  much  did  you  say  ? — 87,  last  year,  the 
number. 

13730.  Any  other  source  of  income? — We  have  also 
the  fines,  £17  14s.  8d. ; produce  of  sale  of  forfeited 
engines,  £1 ; amount  of  rates  received,  £15  19s.  Od. ; 
interest  from  bank,  £6  15s.  8d. 

13731.  That  is  the  whole  of  it? — That  is  the  whole 
of  it. 

13732.  Now,  I see  the  amount  of  rates  is  £15? — Yes, 
£15  19s.  Od.  That  was  collected  last  year. 

13733.  There  are  no  voluntary  subscriptions,  are 
there? — No,  sir. 

13734.  Do  you  not  get  any  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment?— No,  sir;  they  make  no  application. 

13735.  That  £15  is  a rate  derived  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  fishings? — 
Yes,  sir. 

13736.  Who  collects  that  ? — I do,  sir. 

13737.  Then  the  rateable  value  of  the  fisheries  of 
this  district,  the  Slaney  and  its  tributaries  and  the 
other  fishable  rivers  that  you  have  mentioned  as  being 
within  the  district,  would  be  about  £150  ? — Yes,  sir,  if 
they  were  all  paid  up;  but  when  a man  takes  out  a 
licence  that  amount  is  deducted  from  his  rate.  It  is 
only  the  balance  then  that  he  pays  if  there  is  anything 
over  £1. 

13738.  But  surely  the  majority  of  holders  of  rod  and 
line  licences  of  £1  each  are  not  proprietors  of  fisheries 
upon  which  a rate  would  be  levied  ? — I think  they  are. 

13739.  And  then  the  net  people  down  below  are 
not  rated  at  all  ? — No,  sir ; they  are  not. 

13740.  It  would  only  be  the  people  in  the  upper 
waters  that  are  rated? — Yes,  the  fresh  water.  That 
is  the  list  of  valuations  furnished  by  the  Department. 
(Witness  refers  to  document). 

13741.  You  say  that  is  a list  of  valuation  furnished? 

From  the  Department.  I suppose  the  rate  is 

struck  by  revising  the  value. 

13742.  But  the  Department  don’t  supervise  the 
valuation? — Well,  this  list  is  called  up  every  year  for 
revision  to  the  Department. 

13743.  To  the  Department  of  Agriculture? — Yes, 
the  Fisheries  Branch. 

13744.  Even  assuming  that  150  rod  licences  are 
deducted,  that  would  make  the  whole  valuation  only 
£300  odd  a year  ? — Yes. 

13745.  Do  you  think  now  that  the  entire  valuation 
of  the  Slaney  and  its  tributaries  and  the  whole  fish- 
eries of  the  district  is  only  equivalent  to  £300  a year  ? 
— Oh,  it  would  be  worth  more,  sir. 

13746.  And,  therefore,  anything  that  is  not  valued 
does  not  pay  the  10  per  cent? — No,  sir. 

13747.  And  if  you  don’t  get  the  10  per  cent.,  of 
course  the  income  of  the  Conservators  is  reduced  to 
that  extent? — Oh,  it  is,  so  far  as  the  rates  are  con- 
cerned. 

13748.  Now  tell  me  if  you  can  give  me  an  idea  of 
how  the  money  is  spent? — I can,  sir. 

13749.  You  don’t  appear  to  be  badly  off  when  you 
have  such  a large  balance? — No,  sir;  they  are  not 
badly  off.  The  expenditure  is  made  up  this  way : — 
Water  bailiffs’  wages — shall  I give  the  amounts? 

13750.  Tell  us  how  many  bailiffs  you  have? — We 
have  thirteen  all  told  in  the  close  season,  and  seven  in 
the  open  season. 

13751.  That  is  thirteen,  and  what  is  spent  on  them  ? 
— The  wages  are  £379  9s.  Od. 
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Chairman — continued. 

13752.  Do  they  give  their  whole  time  to  the  business 
of  water  bailiffs? — Seven  do,  and  the  others  are  only 
occasional.- 

13753.  Then  you  have  seven  all  the  year  round,  per- 
manently ? — Permanently. 

13754.  And  you  take  on  six  additional  men  during 
the  close  season? — Yes.  Then  the  expenses  of  pro- 

secutions amounted  to  £40.  2s.  Id. ; postage,  £3.  5s. 
9d. ; printing,  £11.  Os.  9d. ; travelling  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  £20.  12s.  lOd. ; proportion  of  pen- 
alties to  prosecutors,  £1.  19s.  10d. 

13755.  Now,  that  is  your  expenditure.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  the  staff  you  employ  is  sufficient,  that  the 
thirteen  in  the  close  season  are  sufficient  to  protect 
the  river  from  poaching,  and  the  seven  in  the  open 
season? — Well,  they  give  a fair  average  protection, 
but  I don’t  think  it  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Green. 

13756.  Are  there  not  bailiffs  paid  by  proprietors  in 
addition  to  that? — There  might  be  one  or  two. 

Chairman. 

13757.  Only  that  ? — Yes,  one  or  two. 

13758.  Now,  of  course,  you  have  a knowledge  of 
changes  of  ownership  in  the  district.  You  have  some 
general  knowledge  of  that? — Yes,  sir. 

13759.  First,  how  many  large  proprietors  are  there 
who  own  portions  of  the  Slaney? — Well,  there  is  the 
Earl  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mr.  West  on  further;  and 
Mr.  Rudd  has  fishings;  and  Major  Eustace;  and  the 
Dundas  property;  and  then  you  go  into  Mr.  Hall 
Dare’s  property. 

13760.  Have  any  of  those  estates  been  sold  to  the 
tenants? — I think  there  is  one. 

13761.  One  only? — Yes,  so  far  as  I know. 

13762.  Have  the  fishing  rights  passed  to  the  tenant 
in  that  one  case? — Yes,  he  fishes  on  it. 

Mr.  J . L.  Scallan  (Solicitor  for  Tenant  Purchasers) — 
That  is  not  so.  The  one  purchase  mentioned  is  on  the 
Portsmouth  estate.  There  are  a couple  of  other  cases 
in  which  tenants  may  have  purchased  out,  but  in  the 
case  on  the  Portsmouth  estate  the  fishing  rights  have 
not  passed  to  the  tenant. 

Chairman. 

13763.  How  much  of  this  river  is  still  retained  by 
large  proprietors  ? — The  number  that  I gave  already  : 
— The  Earl  of  Portsmouth;  Mr.  Rudd  (he  has  two  or 
three  fishings) ; Mr.  West ; then  there  is  Major  Eustace 
and  the  Dundas  property ; and  then  you  go  into  Mr. 
Hall  Dare’s  property  up  as  high  as  Newtownbarry. 

Mr.  Green. 

13764.  And  a great  deal  beyond  that? — Oh,  yes. 
Then  about  Tullow  there  are  two  parties  there  that 
have  purchased. 

Chairman. 

13765.  Have  tenant  purchasers  purchased  any  por- 
tion of  the  lands  on  the  properties  of  the  gentlemen 
you  have  named? — I am  not  aware. 

13766.  You  say  that  there  are  only  two  or  three 
private  bailiffs  in  the  district  to  supplement  the  paid 
bailiffs  of  the  Conservators.  Then  do  all  those  gentle- 
men that  you  have  named  rely  upon  the  bailiffs  of 
the  Conservators? — They  do;  and  it  is  in  the  open 
season  that  they  employ  those  people  principally.  They 
fish  for  them  and  they  keep  an  eye  to  the  river  in  the 
meantime. 

13767.  They  are  gillies  merely? — Yes. 

13768.  Now,  can  you  give  the  Committee  any  infor- 
mation with  regard*  to  the  lands  that  have  passed  to 
tenants? — Well,  we  have  three  instances  where  the 
tenants  have  been  convicted  of  poaching. 

13769.  We  don’t  want  that  just  at  present,  but  what 
we  want  to  know  is : can  you  give  us  any  information 
now  as  regards  the  properties  that  have  been  sold, 
where  the  fishing  rights  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  tenant,  and  what  is  happening  there  now.  Do 
you  know  any  instance  in  which  tenants  have  pur- 
chased ? — I think  thcjre  are  about  three. 

13770.  Do  you  mean  in  the  whole  district? — Yes,  so 
far  as  the  property  that  I know  is  concerned.  There 
is  one  at  Tomaeurra,  and  two  up  near  Tullow  in  a 
place  called  Owra. 


Chairman — continued. 

13771.  In  the  cases  of  any  of  the  tenants  who  have 
purchased  and  to  whom  the  fishing  rights  have  passed 
have  they  let  their  fishings? — They  have.  ’ 

- 13772.  To  any  of  those  gentlemen  whom  you  were 
speaking  of? — Yes. 

13773.  And  when  you  say  those  gentlemen  have  those 
fishings,  is  a portion  of  them  derived  by  letting  from 
the  tenants? — From  the  tenants. 

13774.  It  is  not  that  the  ancient  rights  were  re- 
served, but  that  the  rights  passed  to  the  tenants?— 
And  they  sublet  it. 

13775.  I suppose  you  are  quite  acquainted  with  the 
particulars? — No.  I am  not. 

13776.  About  the  estuary,  what  do  the  Conservators 
do  there  by  way  of  bringing  about  observance  of  the 
law  and  preventing  illegality  in  the  weekly  close  sea- 
son, for  instance? — They  employ  these  six  in  the 
close  season  and  six  in  the  spawning  season  for  the 
estuary,  from.  Edermine  Bridge  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour. 

13777.  That  is  protecting  only  the  dose  season? — 
Yes. 

13778.  And  I suppose  at  that  time  your  other  seven 
are  off  up  the  river  protecting  the  spawning  beds  ? — 
Yes. 

13779.  But  in  the  open  season  in  the  estuary,  how 
are  the  weekly  close  times  observed? — There  are  three 
special  men.  There  are  two  special  men  put  on  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  with  the  head  water  bailiff  who 
lives  down  the  river. 

13780.  Now  you  said  that  although  you  thought  that 
the  number  of  bailiffs  employed  at  present  discharged 
the  duty  fairly  well,  at  the  same  time  it  could  be  im- 
proved on? — Oh,  it  could,  of  course. 

13781.  As  regards  spawning  fish? — Yes. 

13782.  Is  there  much  poaching? — Well,  we  had 
some  convictions  for  the  year ; I think  about  twenty- 
seven  prosecutions  for  last  year,  up  to  the  3l6t  of 
October. 

13783.  For  what  sort  of  offence? — Well,  various 
offences,  from  setting  a night  line  to  having  a fixed 
engine  in  the  river. 

13784.  Any  poisoning  in  the  river  ? — No,  sir. 

13785.  None  of  that? — No,  sir,  we  have  not  dis- 
covered any  of  it. 

13786.  No  explosives  or  dynamite,  or  anything  of 
that  sort? — No,  sir;  we  haven’t  discovered  anything 
of  that. 

13787.  Well,  unlawful  netting? — Unlawful  netting. 
13788.  Is  there  unlawful  netting  ? — Yes. 

13789.  And  in  the  close  season  and  the  spawning 
time,  what  way  do  they  take  the  fish  ? — There  are  two 
cases  that  occurred  there  some  short  time  ago  in 
Baltinglass,  where  two  men  netted  the  river  above  the 
mill-wheel  and  were  caught  and  fined  £10  each,  and 
they  are  presently  in  jail. 

13790.  And  so  far  as  the  penalties  go,  when  you  do 
convict  the  law  is  upheld  and  the  penalties  are  en- 
forced?— Well,  in  some  cases  it  is  upheld  and  in  more 
cases  where  there  is  a memorial  sent  forward,  there 
has  been  a reduction  of  the  fine. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13791.  Is  there  any  trout  fishing  in  this  river? — 
Oh,  yes,  sir. 

13792.  Sea  trout? — Sea  trout. 

13793.  Is  this  river  a sea  trout  river? — Yes,  sir. 
13794.  Is  the  fishing  valuable? — Not  so  far  as  the 
sea  trout  is  concerned.  There  was  a poor  run  last 
year. 

13795.  They  run  into  other  rivers  up  the  estuary  ? — 
The  sea  trout;  yes,  sir. 

13796.  And  is  that  fishing  able  to  be  let,  is  it  valu- 
able and  do  gentlemen  take  it? — Well,  it  is  principally 
in  the  latter  end  of  July.  There  is 'very  little  rod 
fishing  then.  Nearly  all  the  rod  men  are  gone  away. 

13797.  That  is  salmon  fishers.  They  don’t  come  to 
fish  for  trout  at  all  ? — No. 

13798.  Not  good  enough? — Not  good  enough.  It 
is  only  in  the  nets  that  they  catch  the  white  trout 
principally. 

13799.  What  about  the  spawning  of  the  sea  trout, 
are  they  found  spawning  up  higher  ? — Yes,  they  are. 
13800.  The  bailiffs  find  them  up  there? — Yes- 
13801.  Well,  the  white  trout  fishing  in  the  mouth  is 
not  good  enough  to  be  able  to  be  let? — No,  it  is  not. 
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. Dr.  Mahaffy— continued. 

13802.  What  about  the  brown  trout  fishing? — 
Well,  up  about  Tullow  and  down  about  the  Glen  of 
Imaal,  it  is  a very  good  place  for  brown  trout.  They 
come  down  from  Dublin  to  fish  there. 

13803.  Are  they  a good  quality  of  fish? — Yes. 

13804.  Red  in  the  flesh  ? — Yes,  and  stout. 

13805.  Is  it  let  as  a property  there,"  or  do  people 
come  just  for  it? — Well,  it  is  free  fishing  for  brown 
trout. 

Mr.  Green. 

13806.  Are  all  your  bailiffs  on  the  Slaney  and  its 
tributaries,  or  have  you  any  bailiffs  at  all  for  the 
small  rivers? — Y'es,  sir,  there  are  two  on  the  Derry. 
That  is  the  only  river  where  there  are  bailiffs  on, 
because  on  the  Derreen  that  is  a tributary  of  the 
Slaney,  and  a man  lives  quite  convenient  to  it  at  Tul- 
low and  looks  after  that,  and  we  live  here  and  we 
look  after  the  Boro  and  the  Urrin. 

13807.  Leaving  the  Slaney  and  its  tributaries  alone, 
have  you  any  bailiffs  on  the  rivers  that  are  not  flowing 
into  the  Slaney? — No,  sir. 


Mr.  Green — continued. 

13808.  You  leave  them  to  look  after  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

13809.  Altogether  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

13810.  Will  salmon  spawn  up  there  in  the  spawning 
season? — Just  some  odd  ones. 

13811.  If  they  were  more  looked  after,  I think  there 
would  be  more  salmon  seen  ? — Likely  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Green. 

13812.  Have  you  ever  known  any  poaching  to  go  on 
in  these  small  rivers  during  the  spawning  season? — 
No,  sir,  and  we  have  made  inquiries  from  time  to 

Chairman. 

Now  we  have  got  some  information  as  to  the  area  of 
the  river  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Conservators, 
and  I don’t  know  whether  any  of  the  tenant  purchasers 
desire  to  give  evidence. 


Mu.  John  Deathe,  examined. 


13813.  Mr.  Scallan. — -You  were  a tenant  On  the  Ports- 
mouth estate? — Yes. 

13814.  You  have  a large  holding  on  it.  How  many 
acres  do  you  hold  ? — In  or  about  300  English  acres. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Along  the  river  ? 

13815.  Mr.  Scallan. — I will  come  to  that.  Now,  a 
portion  of  this  does  not  adjoin  the  river? — A large  por- 
tion does  not  adjoin  the  river. 

13816.  How  much  have  you  along  the  river  ? — About 
100  acres. 

13817.  Now  tell  us  what  happened  when  you  were 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  this? — When  I was 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  this  I would  not  be 
allowed  to  buy  any  other  place  that  was  not  connected 
at  all  unless  I gave  up  my  fishing  rights.  I asked  to 
buy  the  larger  place  where  I live  on  and  not  to  buy  the 
fishing  place,  and  I objected  to  give  up  my  fishing 
right  on  this  farm  that  I was  fishing  on,  and  I would 
not  be  allowed  to  purchase  one  place  without  purchas- 
ing the  other. 

Chairman. 

13818.  What  do  you  mean  by  giving  up  your  fishing 
right— you  hadn’t  it  before  ?— Well,  I was  allowed  to 
fish,  sir.  We  always  fished — the  tenants.  We  had 
these  rights.  We  were  never  prevented. 

13819.  Mr.  Scallan.— You  had  to  give  up  your  fish- 
ing right  in  order  to  purchase  out  ? — I had. 

13820.  And  since  that  you  have  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  fishing? — Since  then  I have  had  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  fishing. 

13821.  Are  you  aware  is  there  any  fishing  taking 
place  on  the  river? — Well,  I wouldn't  like  to  go  and 
inform  of  poaching  taking  place  on  the  river,  as  I 
have  no  interest  in  it  now,  but  I think  the  river  isn’t 
watched.  There  is  poaching  there,  and  there  are  bad 
fish  taken  out  too  by  poachers  fishing  on  it.  One  of 
the  men  of  a gentleman  who  has  a fishing  there  was 
prosecuted  for  taking  bad  fish. 

13822.  That  is  one  of  the  men  who  look  after  the 
fishing  for  him? — Who  look  after  the  fishing  for  him. 

13823.  Now,  there  are  two  bailiffs  on  this  river,  up 
how  far? — I never  saw  more  than  two  bailiffs. 

13824.  And  do  you  think  that  that  is  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  ? — I don’t  believe  it  is  sufficient,  and 
I believe  that  if  the  tenants  had  an  interest  in  the 
fishing  they  would  stop  poaching  better  than  those 
bailiffs  could  stop  it ; and  any  place  where  one  of  those 
bailiffs  goes  out  he  is  watched  and  other  men  poach. 
He  is  watched  by  men  set  on  him  ; and  I believe  poach- 
ing is  carried  on.  with  pearl  fishers  in  boats  at  a time 
when  he  is  not  there.  They  come  up  to  fish  for  pearls 
and  they  get  salmon,  and  they  can  take  the  salmon 
out  of  the  pool.  In  one  case  I have  known  where  there 
has  been  a line  drawn  across  the  head  of  a stand  where 
the  water  was  slack  going  out,  with  pieces  of  tin  put 
on  it  to  let  up  the  salmon.  That  was  evidently  for 
people  to  come  up  after  and  gaff  those  salmon  in  the 
river,  to  keep  them  from  going  up. 


13825.  Mr.  Scallan. — Did  you  ever  see  some  dead 
fish  in  the  river  ? — Yes,  I did.  I saw  dead  fish  in  the 
river  last  year. 

Mr.  Green. 

13826.  Whereabouts  is  this  done? — On  the  Ports- 
mouth estate,  about  a mile  and  a half  up. 

13827.  Mr.  Scallan. — Do  you  know  if  there  is  any 
trout  fishing  there  ? — I have  known  when  I was  fishing 
that  myself,  and  some  friends  have  caught  two  dozen 
of  white  trout  in  one  night  on  one  flat. 

Chairman. 

13828.  On  one  night ! How  ? — -With  rod  and  fly  on 

a flat  next  to  my  fishing,  on  the  lands  of  Kilcannon. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13829.  Night  fishing  with  flies? — Night  fishing  with 
flies,  sir,  in  the  month  of  June. 

13830.  Mr.  Scallan. — Did  you  hear  any  rumour  as 
to  poisoning  of  the  river? — I did. 

13831.  Was  that  last  year? — Yes,  last  year.  Dead 
fish  came  down. 

Chairman. 

13832.  What  was  it  poisoned  for? — I don’t  know. 

13833.  Mr.  Scallan. — Were  you  talking  to  a tenant 
on  the  estate  who  has  got  the  fishing  rights  there? — 
Yes. 

13834.  Which  has  since  been  let  ? — Next  Lord  Ports- 
mouth’s estate. 

13S35.  He  has  that  fishing  rights? — He  has  the  fish- 
ing rights. 

13836.  And  he  looks  after  it  well? — They  mind  it 
themselves  and  they  set  it. 

13837.  And  the  same  way  with  Mr.  Roache’s  and  on 
the  Monck  estate? — Y'es,  and  the  Monck  estate,  and 
they  do  the  same. 

13838.  And  Bryan? — And  Bryan,  and  Barbour  and 
Swaine. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13839.  They  let  to  private  fishermen? — Y'es,  and 
some  of  them  fish  it.  Bryan  fishes  it  himself. 

13840.  Mr.  Scallan. — And  at  the  same  time  they  look 
after  the  river? — They  look  after  the  river. 

Chairman. 

13841.  About  how  many  on  Lord  Portsmouth’s 
estate  as  well  as  yourself  have  lands  on  the  river? — I 
can  count  them  up — Yrates,  Buttle,  Walsh,  Quinn, 
Bough,  myself,  Barbour,  Wood,  Mr.  O’Gorman,  Mr. 
Hayes — that  is  all. 

13842.  Were  the  rights  reserved  by  Lord  Ports- 
mouth on  the  sale  to  all  those  tenants  ? — Yes ; we  had 
to  sign  a paper  after  some  time.  We  were  holding 
out. 

13843.  We  only  want  to  know  the  state  of  the  case 
at  present.  Has  the  fishing  on  the  river  opposite  to 
the  holdings  of  those  tenants  been  let  by  Lord  Ports- 
mouth ? — It  has,  sir. 
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Chairman — continued. 

13844.  Then,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  derelict? — No,  sir. 

13845.  It  is  let?— Oh,  it  is  let. 

13846.  Is  it  all  let  to  one  person? — It  is  all  let  to 
one  person,  an  English  gentleman. 

13847.  An  English  gentleman? — He  publishes  that 
he  has  the  letting  of  it,  in  keeping  off  trespassers. 

13848.  Mr.  O'Flaherty  (Solicitor  for  Lord  Ports- 
mouth, Lord  Carew,  the  Eustace  estate  and  the  Dun- 
das  estate). — Before  the  sale  to  you  I believe  anybody 
was  allowed  to  fish  there? — No,  sir,  they  were  not. 

13849.  Who  prevented  them? — For  instance,  I pre- 
vented them  when  I was  fishing.  I prevented  them 
from  fishing  on  my  stand  for  the  first  couple  of  days 
till  myself  and  my  friends  fished  it. 

13850.  And  after  that  anybody  might  go  there  and 
fish? — No ; they  might  go  and  have  their  permission  to 
fish  legally,  not  illegally ; men  that  had  licences- 

13851.  How  many  people  all  this  time  did  you  pro- 
secute or  get  convicted  for  illegal  fishing? — I never 
had  to  do  it. 

13852.  Why  hadn’t  you  to  do  it — you  never  had 
anybody  on  the  look  out  for  that? — No,  because  they 
always  stopped  off  when  I asked  them  to  stop  off. 

13853.  You  say  that  for  the  first  few  days  you  fished 
it  yourself,  and  they  were  not  prosecuted  after  that, 
so  that  they  stopped  off  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days  to  let  you  have  your  whack? — With  the  exception 
of  Lord  Portsmouth’s  servants. 

13854.  And,  after  that,  was  there  anybody  on  your 
land  ever  prosecuted  for  illegal  fishiug  before  the  sale, 
or  did  you  take  any  steps? — Witness. — How  do  you 
mean?  Is  it  for  illegal  fishing?  Is  it  unlawful  fishing? 
Fishing  without  a licence? 

13855.  Any  sort  of  illegal  fishing? — Well,  I don’t 
kuow  that  there  was.  I never  prosecuted. 

13856.  What  you  seem  to  convey  to  the  Committee 

is,  that  since  the  sale  there  is  any  amount  of  poaching 
going  on  because  there  is  nobody  to  look  after  it,  but 
that  if  you  were  looking  after  it  there  would  be  any 
amount  of  convictions.  Is  that  what  you  want 
to  convey  to  the  Committee? — I do  not  want  to 
convey  to  the  Committee  that  there  was  no  poaching 
before  the  sale,  because  I believe  there  was  poaching 
before  the  sale,  but  I want  to  convey  to  the  Committee 
that  if  we  had  an  interest  in  the  fishing  of  the  river 
we  would  be  very  careful  to  see  that  there  would  be 
no  poaching. 

13857.  Why  weren’t  you  careful  before  the  sale? — I 
was,  because  I was  a Conservator  at  the  time',  and  I 
wouldn’t  allow  poaching  to  go  on. 

13858.  But  you  didn’t  know  that  there  was  poaching 
going  on? — I think  there  was. 

13859.  And  you  didn’t  stop  it? — Certainly,  if  I saw 

it,  I would  have  done  my  best  to  stop  it. 

13860.  But  your  best  was  not  successful? — How  do 
you  know? 

13861.  Because  you  didn’t  stop  it? — Because  I never 
got  a conviction. 

13862.  Since  Mr.  Lawrence  has  got  it  he  has  some- 
body trying  to  look  after  it? — Witness. — Has  he? 

13863.  Hasn’t  he  got  some  bailiffs? — I don’t  know. 
I think  one  of  those  bailiffs  was  prosecuted. 

13864.  You  say  that  where  the  tenant  purchasers 
have  bought  out  their  holdings  with  the  fishing  rights 
they  are  looking  after  it  very  carefully? — I do. 

13865.  And  there  is  nothing  wrong  going  on  there, 
I suppose? — No. 

13866.  You  know  a man  called  Bryan? — Yes 

13867.  Bryan,  of  Tomacurra? — Yes. 

13868.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was 
convicted? — I would. 

. 13869.  For  unlawfully  taking  and  killing  slack  fish? 
— I am  surprised  to  hear  it. 

13870.  Now,  supposing  • that  you  had  this  fishing, 
what  would  you  use  it  for — would  you  let  it? — No,  I 
might  use  it  for  to  have  a day's  fishing  if  I wanted 
to  do  it. 

13871.  And  I suppose  you  would  do  what  you  did 
before,  take  the  first  couple  of  days’  fishing,  and  then 
let  anyone  come  on  it? — I would  not  like  to  deprive 
anyone,  if  I had  permission  to  fish  myself,  when  I 
saw  anyone  else  coming,  for  I hadn’t  authority  to 
do  so. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13872.  How  many  salmon  stands  have  you  on  your 
land? — Four,  sir. 

13873.  And  I suppose  you  can’t  reach  across  the 
river? — A good  fisherman  could  reach  across  the  river. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

13874.  Can  you  wade  it?— No,  but  I could  throw. 

13875.  A man  on  the  opposite  bank  would  interfere 
with  you  very  much?— A good  fisherman  on  the 
opposite  bank  could  cast  across  to  my  side. 

13876.  That  would  interfere  with  you? — Well,  I don’t 
know. 

13877.  Have  you  any  fishing  on  the  opposite  side?— 
I have  often  seen  one  man  coming  down  and  staying 
a few  minutes  on  a stand  and  another  man  comine 
afterwards.  ° 

13878.  Who  owns  the  opposite  bank? — Major 
Richards.  1 


13879.  Mr  O'  Flaherty. —Of  course,  all  this  time 
before  the  sale  anyone  was  coming  along  the  river?— 
Well,  a number  of  people. 

13880.  Now,  I take  it,  that  there  are  only  a few  who 
are  allowed  to  go? — Only  a few. 

13881.  Don’t  you  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a much 
greater  likelihood  of  illegal  fishing,  and  the  taking  of 
bad  fish,  and  so  on,  when  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
going  without  having  a right  to  go,  as  compared  with 
when  there  are  two  or  three  sportsmen  going? — No  I 
wouldn’t  say  so.  Why  would  I say  that?  If  there 
was  a number  of  fishermen  fishing  they  would  be 
careful  to  see  whether  there  was  unfair  fish  taken  or 
not,  because  I think  they  would  be  very  particular,  if 
they  wanted  to  preserve  the  fishing,  to  see  it  was  pro- 
perly fished.  I don’t  think  we  are  so  bad  at  all. 

13882.  As  a matter  of  fact,  wasn’t  there,  before  the 
sale,  a good  deal  more  of  the  taking  of  slack  fish? — As 
a matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  unlawful  to  take  slack 
fish  a certain  number  of  years  ago,  a good  number  of 
years  ago.  It  is  only  lately  this  bye-law  came  out 
not  to  allow  them  to  take  slack  fish. 

13883.  I suppose  everybody  took  slack  fish  in  those 
days,  and  nobody  thought  there  was  any  harm  in  it?— 
I suppose  they  did. 

13884.  It  was  so  common  that  they  thought  that 
anybody  might  take  them?— It  was  so  common  that 
they  didn’t  know  the  difference. 

13885.  Were  you  a Conservator? — They  were  not 
taken  that  time. 

13886.  What  time? — Thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Any 
kind  of  fish.  They  have  given  up  taking  this  kind  of 
fish  latterly  altogether.  People  don’t  use  them. 

13887.  Now,  you  say  there  was  a line  put  across  the 
river.  When  did  that  take  place? — -Well,  I think  that 
was  about  ten  years  ago. 

13888.  That  was  before  the  river  was  preserved  by 
Lord  Portsmouth? — But  that  is  so  still,  a good  deal  of 
night  lines  set. 

13889.  But  that  was  ten  years  ago,  before  Lord 
Portsmouth  or  Mr.  Lawrence  preserved  at  all? — It  was. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13890.  What  do  they  set  the  lines  for? — They  set 
them  for  trout. 

13891.  Not  salmon? — -Not  salmon,  sir.  They  set 
them  principally  for  trout. 

13892.  Mr.  O'Flaherty. — When  did  you  see  any  dead 
fish? — I saw  one  of  them  last  year. 

13893.  What  sort  of  fish  was  it? — Salmon. 

13894.  Mr.  Moffatt. — What  time  of  the  year? — It 
was,  I think,  in  or  about  the  month  of  April. 

13895.  Slack  fish? — I couldn’t  say  whether  it  was  a 
slack  or  not,  but  I know  a man  that  took  out  a tidy 
fish  dead. 

13896.  There  has  been,  at  any  rate,  whatever  be  the 
cause,  a great  increase  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
quantity  of  salmon  in  the  river,  isn’t  that  so? — I don't 
think  so. 

13897.  Haven’t  you  heard  that  frequently? — I have 
not  heard  that. 

13898.  For  instance,  at  the  inquiry  that  was  here, 
didn’t  you  hear  that  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  out  by 
night  lines  had  greatly  increased? — Indeed,  I had  so 
little  interest  in  it  I didn’t  know  about  it.  I didn’t 
hear  it  at  all. 

13899.  Don’t  you  know  generally  from  your  experi- 
ence that  whenever  not  only  fishing  rights  but  sporting 
rights  or  shooting  rights  or  anything  else  is  given,  that 
the  tenants  have  all  between  them,  the  fishing  or  shoot- 
ing disappears? — No.  I know  quite  the  contrary.  I 
know  that  we  have  got  the  sporting  rights  as  far  as 
the  shooting  is  concerned,  and  we  have  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  partridge  that  we  had  before  that.  We  pre- 
serve it,  and  if  we  had  the  fishing  we  would  preserve 
it  too. 
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Mr.  Patrick  Codd,  examined. 


.[Enniscorthy. 


13900.  Mr.  Scotian. — You  are  a tenant  of  the  Ports- 
mouth estate? — Yes,  sir. 

13901.  And  you  live  on  the  river? — Yes. 

13902.  Right  opposite  it? — Yes. 

13903.  Now,  did  you  see  any  dead  fish  coming  down 
the  river? — I did,  last  June,  at  the  latter  end  of  June, 
or  the  first  day  of  July;  I couldn’t  say  which. 

13904.  And  you  got  them  out  yourself? — Yes. 

13905.  Were  they  dying  fish? — Yes,  one  dying  fish; 
and  a good  number  of  spring  trout  came  down  with  it. 

Mr.  Green. 

13906.  Was  not  the  water  very  low  then  ? — Yes,  the 
water  was  low.  It  was  the  month  of  June. 

13907.  Mr.  Scallan. — Do  you  believe  those  were 
poisoned? — I could  not  say. 

13903.  Did  you  ever  see  any  lines  stretched  across 
the  river  when  you  were  down  there? — Yes.  I was 

trout  fishing  myself,  and  I was  wading  down  through 
the  middle  of  the  water  and  saw  bits  of  tin  and  bars 
from  the  railway,  nuts,  and  stones  on  the  pool  at  the 
top,  and  if  this  was  low  water  the  fish  coming  up 
would  go  back. 

Chairman. 

13909.  How  long  ago  was  that?— About  six  years 
ago.  It  might  be  seven  years  ago. 

13910.  Was  the  fishing  set  at  that  time? — I could 
not  tell  you. 

13911.  As  a matter  of  fact  anybody  might  come 
along  there  and  you  don’t  know  whether  they  have  a 
right  to  fish  there  or  not? — No. 

13912.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  do  you  know  if  their 
is  any  poaching  or  bad  fish  taken  from  the  river  ? — 
No,  I don’t  know. 

13913.  If  you  had  an  interest  in  it,  I presume  you 
would  look  after  it  better  than  it  is  looked  after  at 
present? — We  have  no  interest  at  the  present  time. 

13914.  But  you  would  look  after  it  if  you  had? — Oh, 
yes.  . 

13915.  What  length  of  river  bank  is  there  on  your 
land  ?— Well,  I think  it  is  about  a quarter  of  an  Eng- 
lish mile,  if  it  is  not  more. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13916.  How  many  salmon  stands  are  there  on  it? — 
Three. 

13917.  Mr.  O’Flaherty. — You  have  had  a long  ex- 
perience of  this  river  ?— Forty  years’  experience. 

13918.  Now,  isn’t  it  better  preserved  and  better 
looked  after  within  the  last  six  years  than  it  was,  say, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago? — It  is  better  looked  after 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

13919.  It  is  better  looked  after  than  it. was,  say, 
twenty  years  ago? — I think  so. 

13920.  There  was  a large  amount  of  poaching  on 
it  ? — I could  say  that.  . „ , „ „ 

13921.  And  a lot  of  taking  of  bad  fish? — Well,  you 
know  they  can’t  do  that  now,  but  some  years  ago  they 
used  to  bring  them  out  and  sell  them  there,  because 
there  was  a car  coming  up  there,  and  they  could  come 
and  buy  them  there. 

Chairman. 

13922.  May  I ask  you  to  bear  with  me.  All  this 
is  very  interesting,  but  all  this  evidence  is  confined 
to  cases  where  a change  has  taken  place  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land,  but  where  the  fishing  rights  have 
been  reserved,  and  we  should  like  some  evidence  now 
as  to  properties  where  changes  have  taken  place  and 
where  the  fishing  rights  have  come  to  the  tenants. 


13923.  Mr.  Scallan. — I am  afraid  we  can’t  show  that. 
There  is  no  case  of  that.  There  are  a number  of  other 
tenants  here  who  have  not  bought  out,  and  who  can- 
not buy  out,  because  the  landlords  won’t  give  them 
the  fishing  as  well  as  the  land. 

Chairman. 

You  must  remember  that  we  are  not  here  to  criti- 
cise the  particular  methods  that  are  adopted  in  the 
sale  of  estates.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that; 
but  what  we  really  want  to  get  at  is  in  cases  of  that 
description,  if  there  be  such  cases,  information  as  ts 
what  has  become  of  the  fishing,  and  what  is  being 
done,  that  is  in  cases  where  estates  have  been  sola 
and  where  the  tenants  have  acquired  the  fishing  rights- 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13924.  When  a bad  fish  is  taken  out  of  the  river  is 
there  any  sale  for  it;  is  it  any  good  to  anybody? — 
No,  not  now.  You  would  be  prosecuted  now. 

12925.  Was  it  ever? — Well,  I think  they  used  some. 

13926.  And  do  they  sell  them? — I am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  Scallan. — They  used  to  eat  them.  In  that 
case,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  evidence  I have  to  give 
you  is  with  regard  to  estates  where  they  have  been 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  and  where  the  tenants 
have  been  holding  out  to  get  the  fishing  rights  and 
the  landlords  holding  out  for  retaining  the  fishing 
rights. 

Chairman. 

We  are  not  here  to  interfere  or  to  express  an  opinion 
even  in  the  most  indirect  way  on  those  questions. 

Mr.  Scallan. — I quite  see  that.  The  only  point  is 
with  regard  to  the  Portsmouth  estate.  The  tenants 
on  the  Portsmouth  estate  at  the  present  time  who  have 
not  got  the  fishing  don’t  know  who  are  poachers  and 
who  are  not,  because  anybody  might  come  along,  and 
if  the  tenant  says : “ What  right  have  you  to  come 
here?  ” he  may  say:  “I  have  a right  to  come  here 
and  fish.”  There  is  one  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  only  on  Sunday  morning  he  was  walking  and 
he  met  a man  carrying  a gun.  He  asked  him 
what  right  he  had,  and  the  man  said  he  had  a right  of 
way  as  long  as  he  was  keeping  within  six  yards  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  O'Flaherty. — It  is  not  to  be  assumed  if  Mr.  Law- 
rence had  the  fishing  that  there  is  anybody  authorised 
but  himself. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — -It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to 
Mr.  Scallan’s  observation  is  shortly  this,  that  when  a 
tenant  did  see  anything  wrong,  such  as  that  line  drawn 
across  the  river  or  dead  fish  coining  down  the  river, 
he  should  send  word  to  the  proper  authority. 

Mr.  Scallan. — But  they  had  no  iuterest  in  it.  It 
was  nothing  to  them  if  there  were  fish  taken  every  day 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — As  regards  what  you  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  tenants  who  have  purchased  the  land  and 
got  the  fishing  rights,  my  experience  is  that  there  is 
very  little  of  that  class  of  tenants  here  at  all,  but  I 
can  call  evidence  to  show  that  on  the  two  estates  that 
we  know  of  the  bailiffs  have  had  considerable  trouble 
in  watching  tenants  that  have  purchased  the  land  and 
got  the  fishing  rights,  and,  therefore,  I will,  with  your 
permission,  put  up  the  water  bailiff  in  the  Tullow 
district  in  the  first  place. 

Chairman. 

On  what  river  ? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — On  the  Slaney. 


Mr.  Charles  Hewitt,  examined. 


13927.  Mr.  Moffatt.— You  are  one  of  the  bailiffs  of 
the  Conservators? — Yes,  sir. 

13928.  And  in  charge  of  the  Tullow  district?— Yes, 


13929.  Do  you  know  a man  named  Sheppard,  a 
tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

13930.  Do  you  know  another  named  Holden  ?— Yes. 

13931.  Are  they  tenant  purchasers  of  land  who  have 
bought  out  under  the  Government? — Yes. 

13932.  Have  they  got  themselves  the-  fishing  rights  ? 
—Yes. 

13938.  The  fishing  rights  are  not  reserved  to_  the 
landlord,  and  therefore  they  go  with  the  land  ? — Yes. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13934.  Who  was  the  landlord? — Clement  Wolseley, 
Mount  Wolseley  estate. 

13935.  Mr.  Moffatt. — Of  course,  you  have  the  land 
of  these  men  under  your  notice,  and  I see  you  pro- 
secuted these  two  men  for  offences  under  the  Fishery 
Acts  ? — Yes. 

13936.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1911? — Yes. 

13937.  Were  those  charges  brought  against  them,  for 
using  a gaff? — Yes,  sir. 

13938.  Is  there  a great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing 
going  on  up  in  the  Tullow  district? — Yes,  sir. 
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13939.  Mr.  Moffatt. — I conducted  the  cases  myself, 
and  I will  just  ask  you,  on  the  occasion  of  those  pro- 
secutions, were  those  men  charged,  in  the  first  place, 
with  driving  fish  under  the  bank  by  means  of  a stick  ? 
-—Yes,  stones. 

13940.  And  then  using  a gaff  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  fish  out? — Yes. 

_ 13941'.  Is  that  rather  a common  offence  up  there  ? — 

13942.  And,  in  addition  to  these  particular  men, 
have  there  been  a number  of  prosecutions  in  that  dis- 
trict for  similar  offences? — Yes.  Jack  Murphy  on  the 
same  day. 

13943.  And  are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  bye-laws  passed  by  the  Department  dealing 
with  this  question  of  beating  the  waters  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  fish  under  the  banks? — Yes. 

13944.  Now,  when  you  are  out  upon  the  river  watch- 
ing, do  you  find  much  trouble  when  you  are  hiding? — 
Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  very  well  inclined  to  let  you 
ambush  on  the  ground. 

13945.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  that? — Yes, 
of  course,  that  a man  wouldn't  be  able  to  ambush  very 
easily. 

13946.  What  is  your  great  difficulty  in  that  way? — ■ 
Oh,  they  go  about  the  ground  looking  in  the  likely 
places  where  you  might  be  concealed. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13947.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  those 
gentlemen  who  own  the  bank  and  poach  with  the  gaff 
have  a desire  to  stop  anybody  else  from  poaching 
there? — Oh,  they  wouldn’t  want  anybody  else  to  get 
the  fish.  They  would  want  them  themselves.  They 
consider  that  they  have  a right. 

13948.  And  then  you  think  that  they  would  keep 
anybody  else  off? — They  would. 

13949.  Mr.  Moffatt. — But  is  it  your  experience  that 
as  long  as  they  get  salmon  out  of  the  river  they  don’t 
care  a brass  farthing  how  they  take  it? — No.  That’s  it. 


Chairman. 

13950.  Now,  what  is  the  mileage  of  the  river  round 
there  within  the  property  that  was  so  disposed  of? — It 
would  be  about  two  miles,  I should  say,  or  three  miles 
from  Tullow. 

13951.  Before  the  sale  of  that  estate,  was  that  river 
ever  let  to  anyone  by  the  landlord? — I could  not  tell 
you.  I was  not  there. 

13952.  You  don’t  know  whether  it  was  free  fishing 
or  not? — I couldn’t  tell. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13953.  Is  that  estate  on  both  sides? — No,  sir. 

13954.  One  side  only? — One  side  only. 

13955.  What  is  on  the  other  side? — They  have 
bought  out  there  as  well. 

Chairman. 

13956.  And  the  people  that  bought  it  have  the  fish- 
ing right? — Yes. 

13957.  Then,  you  say,  the  rights  have  passed  to  the 
tenants  on  both  sides  of  the  river? — Yes. 

13958.  Mr.  Moffatt. — As  regards  your  difficulty,  when 
ambushing,  do  you  find  the  farmers  go  out  when  you 
are  ambushing  with  their  dogs? — Yes,  sir. 

13959.  And,  when  the  farmer  can’t  find  you,  how 
are  you  found? — The  dog  will  find  you. 

1S960.  Are  a great  manv  of  the  tenant  farmers  in- 
clined to  regard  the  bailiffs  as  trespassers? — Yes,  sir, 
and  ordered  me  off.  Of  course,  I didn’t  go. 


Chairman. 

_ 13961.  Then,  the  use  that  they  are  making  of  the 
river  there  is  to  kill  the  salmon  any  wav  they  can? — 
That  is  just  it,  sir. 

13962.  They  have  never  recognised  that  if  they  com- 
bined on  that  two  miles  of  river,  having  both  sides  of 


[Enniscorthv. 

Chairman — continued. 

it,  they  might  make  that  a very  valuable  fishing  to  let? 
—They  are  all  inclined  to  get  the  fish  out  when  they 

13963.  Each  man  for  his  own? — Well,  sometimes 
they  join  hands  and  they  will  help  one  another,  anil 
one  will  watch  while-  the  other  is  poaching. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13964.  Is  there  any  fishing  water  above  that?— 
There  is,  up  to  Tullow,  and  above  Tullow. 

13965.  Above  Tullow? — Above  Tullow. 

13966.  Is  that  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords  or  the 
tenants?— There  has  been  a tenant  that  bought  out 
three  miles  above  Tullow  who  was  convicted  on  the 
same  day  as  these  men. 

13967.  The  whole  of  that  particular  water  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  tenants? — Well,  it  is 
not  altogether.  I think  it  is  Lord  Fitzwilliam  who 
retains  the  fishing  rights  on  one  side  of  the  river  above 
Tullow. 

13968.  I suppose  he  gets  very  little  while  these 
gentlemen  are  doing  all  that? 

13969.  Mr.  Scallan.-r- How  long  have  you  been  there? 
— Fifteen  months. 

13970.  And  in  the  fifteen  months  you  have  only  got 
one  prosecution? 

13971.  Mr.  Moffatt. — Two  convictions  here.  Wit- 
ness.— There  are  three. 

13972.  Mr.  ScaUan. — Three  in  the  fifteen  months? — 
Yes. 

13973.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  to  the  tenants 
about  their  combining  to  set  the  fishing? — No,  sir,  I 
did  not,  and  I didn’t  want  to  say  anything. 

13974.  Did  you  ever  explain  your  position  to  them? — 
Yes,  they  know  it  very  well.  I told  them  that  I was 
a river  bailiff  looking  after  jihe.  river  when  they  ordered 
me  off. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

13975.  You  don't  belong  to  this  country? — No,  sir. 


Mr.  Green. 

13976.  Do  any  of  those  tenants  who  have  purchased 
those  bits  of  river  ever  try  to  let  their  fishing? — Oh, 
yes.  Some  of  them  do  let.  Some  let  part  of  the  fish- 
ing and  fish  the  other  part. 

13977.  They  let  it  to  fishing  tenants? — To  fishing 
tenants,  yes. 

13978.  And  if  the  tenant  is  not  there  they  gaff  the 
fish?— Yes,  sir. 

13979.  And  when  he  comes  he  doesn’t  get  as  much 
as  he  might  expect? — Of  course,  he  doesn’t. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — I remember  one  case  where  I got  a 
man  fined  £5,  and  he  walked  into  my  office  with  a 
pocket  book  and  a list  of  subscriptions,  and  asked  me 
to  subscribe  and  help  him  to  pay  the  fine.  I took 
that  book  and  added  it  up,  and  found  that  at  that 
lime  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £19. 


Chairman. 

He  was  very  candid  to  show  you  the  book. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — Very  foolish. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Did  he  pay  the  fine? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — He  paid  the  £5,  and  made  a profit  of 
£14. 

13980.  Mr.  Scallan. — Near  Tullow,  to  your  know- 
ledge, is  a very  notorious  place  for  poaching? — Yes,  so 
I believe. 

Mr.  Green. 

13981.  Was  the  time  that  the  gaffing  took  place  that 
you  were  speaking  of  in  the  open  season  for  fishing 
or  in  the  close  season  ? — Oh,  it  was  in  the  open  season. 
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13982.  Mr.  Moffatt. — Do  you  know  a man  called 
Laurence  Bryan? — Yes,  sir. 

13983.  He  was  a tenant  purchaser? — So  I believe. 

13984.  I believe  it  is  on  the  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital 
estate.  You  don’t  know  yourself  what  estate  it  was 
on? — No,  I don’t  know,  but  he  had  the  fishing  in  his 
own  hands. 

13985.  And  he  bought  it? — He  must  have. 

13986.  Now,  had  you  a prosecution  against  him? — 
Yes,  for  having  been  caught  with  slack  fish  in  his 
possession. 

13987.  That  was  in  1908?— Yes.  And  when  the 
case  was  brought  before  the  court  Bryan  denied  know- 
ledge of  who  killed  the  fish,  but  the  man  who  killed 
them  admitted  it.  When  they  found  the  bailiffs 
coming  down  they  caught  the  fish  and  pitched  it  into 
the  river. 

18988.  And  the  bailiff  had  to  undress  to  get  it  out? 
— Yes,  and  he  got  the  gaff.  And  it  was  a very  bad 
fish  too.  Mr.  West,  the  magistrate,  is  a very  good 
judge  of  fish,  and  he  said  he  never  saw  such  a fish 
killed. 

Chairman. 

13989.  So  bad?— So  bad. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — In  another  case  where  a fish  was 
thrown  into  the  river  one  of  the  bailiffs  undressed  and 
got  into  the  river  and  captured  the  fish,  and  as  he 
was  in  the  water  a lady  and  gentleman  drove  up,  and 
he  had  to  hide  under  the  bank  a long  time. 

13990.  Mr.  Scallan. — Was  there  anybody  else  prose- 
cuted up  there  for  taking  unclean  fisfi? — Yes. 

13991.  Who? — Michael  Carton. 

13992.  Who  is  he  employed  by? — By  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lawrence 

13993.  That  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  fishing 
is  let? — The  fishing  is  let  to  Mr.  Lawrence. 

13994.  And  Mr.  Lawrence’s  men  will  take  bad  fish 
out  of  the  river  as  well  as  others? — Oh,  there  is  a whole 
lot  that  will  take  it. 

13995.  Mr.  0’ Flaherty. — You  were  here  in  1875? — 
I was,  sir. 

13996.  And  at  that  time  the  fishing  was  not  so  well 
preserved? — Not  so  well. 

13997.  Everybody  poached  there? — Yes. 

13998.  Was  there  more  taking  of  unclean  fish,  and 
so  on,  at  that  time  than  there  is  now? — There  was. 

13999.  And  do  you  think  that  things  are  better  now 
than  they  would  be  if  this  fishing  was  divided  up 
amongst  a number  of  tenant  purchasers? — Yes,  a very 
good  supply  of  fish  in  the  river  within  later  years. 

14000.  And  there  is  better  protection  since  it  all  got 
into  one  hand  than  when  everybody  had  it? — Yes, 
better  protection. 


14001.  Mr.  O’Flaherty. — And  you  find,  generally, 
that  where  there  are  tenant  purchasers  that  is  a place 
where  there  are  most  offences  against  the  fishery 
laws? — They  give  no  assistance  whatsoever,  and  we 
have  run  down  some  very  notorious  poachers  on  the 
river  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Has  not  your  fishing  greatly  improved  on  this  river 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  O’Flaherty. — I think  so. 

14002.  Mr.  Scallan. — Did  you  ever  get  any  opposi- 
tion from  the  Portsmouth  tenants? — No. 

14003.  Did  you  ever  get  any  assistance  from  them? 
— Never. 

14004.  Did  you  get  any  assistance  for  passing  along 
the  river  and  ambushing  there  on  their  land? — Yes, 
they  never  stopped  us.  They  have  been  very  obliging 
in  that  way. 

14005.  In  your  opinion,  would  tenants  like  Mr. 
Deathe  mind  the  river  as  well  as  Mr.  Lawrence  would? 
— Well,  that  would  have  to  be  tested. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — I don’t  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
you  limit  the  inquiry  to  this  question  or  whether  there 
is  anything  else  you  would  like  to  know. 

Chairman. 

1 should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  other  tenant 
purchaser  who  has  the  fishing  right  or  who  has  not  the 
fishing  right. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O’Dempsey,  Solicitor. — I have  two  Wit- 
nesses, tenant  purchasers  on  the  Hall  Dare  estate, 
tenant  purchasers  who  have  not  the  fishing  rights, 
and  having  regard  to  the  evidence  that  has  already 
been  given,  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  call  them. 

Mr.  Moffatt.— There  are  one  or  two  points  that 
occur  to  me  under  these  Fishery  Acts  that  I should 
like  to  refer  to.  We  want  to  have  some  amendment 
of  the  fishery  laws. 

Chairman. 

My  object  in  asking  the  question  about  tenant  pur- 
chasers was  in  order  to  finish  that  stage  before  we 
entered  on  another  stage  of  the  inquiry.  I see  there 
are  some  gentlemen  here  who  are  Conservators,  and 
before  asking  them  to  give  evidence  I should  like  to 
know  whether  there  is  anything  more  that  the  tenant 
purchasers  could  tell  us. 

Mr.  Scallan. — I don’t  know  that  there  is  any  fur- 
ther evidence  that  I can  offer. 


Mr.  Alexander  Rudd,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14006.  Are  you  one  of  the  elected  Conservators? — 
No,  my  father  is. 

14007.  Is  he  here? — No,  he  is  unable  to  come. 

14008.  Have  you  come  to  represent  him? — Well,  I 
came  to  represent  him. 

Is  there  any  information  that  you  think  you  could 
give  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  Slaney 
fisheries,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Conservators? 
But  as  there  are  other  Conservators  here,  perhaps  we 
might  hear  them  first,  and  if  there  is  anything  you 
can  add  we  will  hear  you. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14009.  But  you  are  a fisherman  yourself? — Yes. 

14010.  Has  the  fishing  of  the  river  improved  or  dis- 
improved? — I think  it  has  improved  on  the  estuary. 

14011.  Do  you  fish  it? — I have  fished  for  trout  for 
the  last  three  years,  but  of  course  I am  acquainted  with 
the  river. 

14012.  Has  the  trout  fishing  improved? — It  has  im- 
proved. 

14013.  Is  the  brown  trout  fishing  good? — The  brown 
trout  fishing  is  better  now  than  when  I fished  some 
years  ago. 

14014.  And  do  you  get  any  sea  trout  up  there? — No, 
very  few. 


Mn.  John  Bolger,  j.i\,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14015.  You  are  a Conservator  of  this  district? — 
tes,  sir. 

14016.  Are  you  ex-officio  or  elected? — I am  elected. 
,14017.  And  is  it  for  the  upper  or  lower  reach  of  the 
nver?— Well,  the  lower  reach  I fish  on. 

14018.  That  is  the  tidal  portion? — No;  I mean  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fresh  water. 

14019.  You  are  one  of  the  three  elected  Conserva- 
tors?—Yes. 

14020.  Now,  how  long  have  you  occupied  this  post? 

Well,  only  a couple  of  years  a Conservator. 


Chairman — continued. 

14021.  They  are  elected  for  three  years? — Three 
years. 

14022.  How  is  the  election  carried  on,  is  it  by  sec- 
tions?— It  is  by  licensed  rod  men. 

14023.  Is  it  by  sections?  For  instance,  now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  tributaries  and  the  other  rivers  of  the 
fishery  district,  are  there  electors  in  those  sections? — 
Well,  I think  it  applies  to  the  licensed  rod  men  of 
the  Slaney. 

Mr.  Michael  Donovan. — There  are  four  electoral 
divisions  in  this  district,  namely,  the  tidal  here  and 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  upper  fresh  water  of  the  Slaney;  and  then  there 
is  another  division  at  Gorey  and  another  division  at 
Courtown  for  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  one  elected  for 
Courtown  or  Gorey  division.  They  don’t  come  for- 
ward. 

14023a.  Then  in  fact  there  might  be  a larger  number 
of  elected  Conservators  for  the  district  only  that  the 
thing  is  let  go  by  default? 

Mr.  Michael  Donovan. — By  default. 

14024.  You,  Mr.  Bolger,  are  elected  for  the  Slaney? 
— Yes,  sir 

14025.  Are  the  meetings  of  the  Conservators  regu- 
larly attended? — Yes. 

14026.  And  is  there  fair  unanimity  amongst  you  in 
the  effort  to  preserve  the  river? — Oh,  yes,  tnere  is  no 
doubt  that  they  all  take  a great  interest  in  it. 

14027.  Are  you  interested  yourself  as  a fisherman? 
— Well,  I am.  I am  a fisherman  for  a long  time.  I 
have  been  fishing  the  Slaney  for  almost  forty  years, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  that  time  for  trout.  For 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  I have  been  fishing  for 
salmon,  but  I know  the  Slaney  well  for  almost  forty 
years. 

14028.  How  far  do  the  trout  rim  up  to? — Well,  sea 
trout  find  their  way  pretty  well  all  over  the  Slaney, 
but  for  the  last  few  years  they  are  almost  extinct. 

14029.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Well,  I 
think  the  great  reason  is  the  reducing  of  the  mesh  of 
the  nets. 

14030.  That  is  in  the  estuary? — In  the  estuary. 

14031.  You  think  they  stop  all  the  sea  trout  there? — 
Well,  they  are  not  coming  in  any  way,  and  they  re- 
duced the  meshes  some  time  ago.  I remember  well  when 
you  could  get  on  any  evening’s  fishing  in  June  all  along 
the  Slaney  a good  basket  of  white  trout,  and  I have 
been  out  fishing  in  the  evenings  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  and  I have  not  got  any  white  trout.  They 
have  absolutely  gone  out  of  the  river. 

14032.  How  about  the  salmon  P— Well,  the  salmon 
fishing  has  gradually  improved  year  after  year,  parti- 
cularly I think  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years.  We 
have  had  far  more  salmon  coming  into  the  river,  and 
I think  a good  deal  may  be  attributed  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  every  direction. 

14033.  Has  the  number  of  river  bailiffs  been  in- 
creased then  ? — Well,  I believe  there  are  more  now 
than  there  were  a good  many  years  ago,  and  they  are 
a very  good  staff  of  men,  the  bailiffs,  and  I know,  at 
all  events  on  the  lower  portions,  they  look  after  their 
duty  very  well. 

14034.  Is  there  a greater  range  of  the  river  let  now 
than  there  used  to  be  ? — Well,  1 fish  this  portion  that 
the  evidence  was  given  to  you  about  on  Lord  Ports- 
mouth’s estate.  I fish  that,  and  I have  a good  deal 
to  do  with  it,  and  the  gentlemen  that  has  that  rented 
there  from  Lord  Portsmouth  is  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
of  London.  He  rented  it  about  six  years  ago,  and  I 
fish  with  him,  and  I know  a good  deal  about  it,  and  it 
is  very  well  looked  after  and  very  well  preserved,  and 
I also  know  that  he  is  spending,  and  has  spent  a lot  of 
money  on  it. 

14035.  How? — He  has  put  stones  in  a great  many 
pools  that  had  previously  been  netted,  supposed  to  be 
netted,  which  is  most  destructive  to  fish,  and  we  put 
big  boulder  stones  into  these  pools  that  will  prevent 
any  netting  or  working  of  nets,  and  we  have  erected 
two  huts  on  it,  that  will  serve  two  purposes — first,  for 
fish  and  then  they  would  be  used  for  watching. 

14036.  What  sort  of  huts  do  you  mean — mere  wooden 
huts? — No,  they  are  well  got  up.  One  cost  £20  and 
the  other  cost  £15.  I got  both  huts  put  up  myself. 

14037.  What  length  of  river  is  that  altogether  ? — 
Three  Irish  miles,  from  Scarawalsh  to  Enniscorthy. 

14038.  That  is  the  lower  reach  of  the  river? — That 
is  the  lower  reach  which  is  adjoining  the  tidal  water. 

14039.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  more  about  the 
river  up  there? — Well,  I do.  I have  a good  know- 
ledge of  the  river  to  Newtownbarry  and  further.  I 
have  fished  all  over  it. 

14040.  To  what  extent  is  it  let? — Well,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  the  land- 
lords. In  some  portions,  of  course,  but  not  in  many 
cases  the  tenants  have  the  rights,  but  in  a great  many 
cases  the  landlords  retain  the  rights  of  fishing  which 
they  had. 


Chairman — continued. 

14041.  What  is  going  on  in  the  cases  where  the 
tenants  have  obtained  the  rights? — Well,  I think  you 
have  heard  nearly  all  the  evidence  to-day,  and  I don’t 
think  I can  give  you  any  more  information  on  that 
point,  because  I don’t  know  much  about  it  beyond 
Newtownbarry. 

14042.  We  have  also  heard  of  difficulties  in  the  cases 
where  they  have  not  received  the  rights.  Have  you 
any  opinion  to  express  about  tliat,  where  the  rights 
have  been  reserved? — Witness. — By  the  landlord? 

14043.  By  the  landlord? — Yes.  That  is  what  I am 
explaining  to  you,  in  the  case  where  I fished. 

14044.  That  is  on  Lord  Portsmouth’s  estate,  but  I 
am  talking  of  others  ? — Well,  I could  not  give  you  any 
more  than  what  you  have  heard. 

14045.  Now,  as  to  funds  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
other  portions  of  this  fishery  district  might  be  looked 
after,  it  appears  almost  that  they  neglect  or  that  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  elect  Conservators,  and 
there  are  no  bailiffs,  and  the  rivers  don’t  appear  to 
be  regarded  as  of  any  fishing  value? — Witness. — Do 
you  mean  outside  the  Slaney? 

14046.  I do? — Well,  there  are  not  very  many  im- 
portant rivers  or  tributaries.  Well,  there  is  one  that 
I know  well,  the  Bann  river,  and  I suggested  to  the 
Department  twelve  months  ago  that  they  should  spend  a 
little  money  on  that  to  clean  it.  It  is  all  grown  over  with 
alders  and  weeds,  and  it  was  a very  good  spawning  river, 
but  the  salmon  will  never  spawn  where  it  is  grown  over 
with  weeds,  they  must  have  gravel,  and  they  wrote  to 
6ay  that  they  had  no  authority  to  do  that,  that  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conservators. 

14047.  Certainly,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
derelict?— Well,  I remember  that  as  a very  good  trout 
river. 

14048.  Then  you  were  speaking  of  the  development 
of  the  fisheries.  There  is  an  illustration  of  where  I 
think  the  fishery  might  be  developed? — But  I think 
that  the  Department  might  assist  us  in  cleaning  up 
that  river. 

14049.  You  say  you  asked  them  to  do  it? — I did, 
and  I think  they  might  assist  us  with  some  funds,  of 
course. 

You  ought  to  ask  them  again. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14050.  How  long  is  it? — Well,  I think  it  would  be 
about  nine  or  ten  miles.  It  is  a first  rate  spawning 
river  for  that  length,  and  it  is  almost  all  covered  over 
with  alders  and  weeds,  and  I went  as  far  as  to  say 
that  I know  most  of  the  farmers  on  that  stretch,  and 
I went  as  far  as  saying  that  I would  get  liberty  from 
the  farmers  for  cleaning  the  river. 

Chairman. 

14051.  Of  course,  that  is  of  no  fishing  value  whatso- 
ever?— I may  say  not  now.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
trout  rivers  we  had. 

14052.  Sea  trout? — And  brown,  too. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14053.  Are  they  there  still,  the  brown  trout? — 
They  are,  very,  very  few.  It  is  all  weeds. 

Chairman. 

14054.  And  it  is  a spawning  river  for  salmon  ? — Yes, 
they  used  to  spawn  in  that  river,  and  I remember  when 
it  was  a great  spawning  river. 

14055.  Something  migiit  be  done  there  ? — Something 
might  be  done  there. 

14056.  Have  any  of  the  estates  on  that  river  been 
sold  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Oh,  they  have  not.  That 
river  was  never  preserved  by  the  landlords  at  all.  It 
was  always  free  to  anyone  to  fish. 

14057.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  reserving 
the  rights  there? — I don’t  think  so  at  present. 

14058.  There  wouldn’t  be  much  to  reserve  at  pre- 
sent?— No. 

14059.  Now,  you  could  do  with  more  money? — Wit- 
ness— The  Conservators? 

14060.  Yes? — We  could  spend  a lot  more  money  u 
we  had  it. 

14061.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  income 
derived  from  the  rates  at  present  is  rather  small? — 
Witness — From  the  rates? 
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Chairman — continued. 

14062.  Yes? — Witness — That  is,  for  fishing  pur- 
poses ? 

14063.  You  collect  10  per  cent,  on  the  rateable  valu- 
ation of  the  fisheries? — Yes. 

14064.  Well,  the  result  appears  to  be  rather  small, 
£15  19s.  a year.  That  would  be  on  a valuation  of 
£150  or  £160  a year? — Yes. 

-14065.  Well,  don’t  you  think  that  is  rather  a small 
valuation? — Witness — That  is,  taking  the  whole  river? 

. 14066.  Yes? — Well,  it  appears  to  be  small,  but  I 
never  went  into  the  figures  of  that.  I really  could 
not  give  an  opinion,  because  I am  not  in  touch  with 
the  figures. 

14067.  If  people  felt  that  they  wanted  more  money 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  their  office  energeti- 
cally, don’t  you  think  that  they  ought  to  look  into  the 
figures? — Witness — Would  the  Conservators  have 
power  to  increase  that? 

14068.  They  would  have  the  power  of  asking  for  a 
revision  of  the  valuation? — Witness — From  the  De- 
partment ? 

14069.  Yes,  certainly.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  De- 
partment who  would  do  this.  It  is  the  Commissioner 
of  Valuation  for  Ireland  that  does  it? — I don’t  know 
whether  we  would  like  to  touch  that  or  not.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  point,  the  increasing  of  valuations. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

14070.  You  think  there  might  be  other  questions 
asked  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

14071.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  in  a public 
position  as  Conservators,  and  even  if  the  valuation 
were  something  higher  in  the  way  of  rating,  if  you 
had  more  money  and  could  make  the  river  more  valu- 
able, the  return  would  more  than  compensate? — Yes, 

14072.  Do  I convey  myself? — Yes.  My  experience 
is,  that  so  far  as  the  river  Slaney  is  concerned,  it  is 
very  well  looked  after.  Of  course,  you  will  have  excep- 
tional cases  of  poaching  no  matter  what  you  do  if  you 
had  twenty  more  bailiffs;  but  I think  from  end  to  end 
it  is  very  carefully  looked  after  both  by  the  bailiffs 
and  by  the  men  interested  in  the  fishing. 

14073.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  other  part  of  your 
district  which  is  derelict  at  present? — Yes,  I think 
a great  deal  could  be  done  on  the  tributaries. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14074.  You  rather  puzzle  me  about  the  sea  trout. 
You  say  the  sea  trout  are  stopped  from  coming  up  by 
making  the  meshes  of  the  nets  smaller? — Yes. 

14075.  But  the  salmon  would  be  stopped  in  the  same 
.way,  and  are  there  more  salmon? — Well,  I don’t  know 
whether  it  would  be  in  order  or  not  to  go  into  a pre- 
vious inquiry  which  we  had  here  twelve  months  ago. 
Chairman. 

14076.  I don’t  think  so? — Because  I could  answer 
that  if  you  allowed  me  to  go  back  on  that. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14077.  I can  find  it  in  that  inquiry,  I suppose? — 
Because  there  was  a bye-law  made,  which  we  opposed, 
for  putting  on  the  nets  earlier,  and  we  don’t  want 
to  go  into  that. 

14078.  Mr.  O’Flaherty. — I take  it  from  what  you 
say  that  there  has  been  a great  improvement  in  the 
quantity  of  salmon  in  the  river? — Yes. 

14079.  Do  you  remember,  at  that  previous  inquiry, 
hearing  it  proved  that  the  salmon  increased  between 
1905  and  1910  from  11  lbs.  to  nearly  20  lbs.? — Yes, 
that  applies  to  the  net  fishing.  It  came  before  Mr. 
Green.  We  showed  that  in  the  five  years  from  1905 
to  1910  the  catches  , of  the  nets  had  increased  from 
11  lbs.  to  19  lbs.  year  after  year,  and  the  same  thing 
applied  to  the  rod  fishing,  and  we  showed  that  as  our 
reason  why  the  close  season  should  not  be  touched  for 
netting.  Of  course,  that  is  in  the  tide. 

14080.  Of  course,  that  may  be  due  to  many  causes, 
but,  amongst  other  causes,  do  you  attribute  the  in- 
crease partly  to  the  better  looking  after-  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  river? — I think  a portion  of  it,  of  course. 

14081.  And  to  their  being  less  taken  of  slack  fish? — 
Of  slack  fish,  yes. 


j.v. — continued.  [Enniscorthy. 

14082.  Mr.  O'  Flaherty. — And  now,  in  the  portion  that 
you  know  here,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  lias,  has  there  been, 
in  your  opinion,  a great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  illegal 
fishing  since  he  got  it? — Well,  I know,  that  with  one 
exception,  which  was  referred  to  here  by  one  of  the 
witnesses,  where  one  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  men  took 
advantage  when  Mr.  Lawrence  and  I were  away  from 
fishing  and  took  a slack  fish , with  that  exception  I 
don't  know  of  a single  slack  fish  being  taken  on-  that 
stretch  for  six  years. 

14083.  In  the  former  time,  do  you  know  or  believe 
that  there  was  a great  deal  of  slack  fish  taken? — Well, 
previous  to  six  years  ago  it  was  commonly  fished,  and 
they  used  to  buy  fish  which  was  brought  here  in  that 
condition.  I think  you  have  had  evidence  enough  that 
there  was  a good  deal  of  slack  fish  taken  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Green. 

14084.  Is  there  any  chance  of  a local  subscription 
being  got  up  for  that  Bann  river? — Well,  I don’t  know. 

I think  the  Department  would  have  to  make  a move 
in  it. 

14085.  But  we  never  make  a move  until  somebody 
else  makes  a move,  if  people  got  up  a society  or  asso- 
.eiation  for  clearing  up  a river  of  that  sort? — You  see, 
it  is  only  a small  river,  and  the  farmers  have  hardly 
interest  enough  in  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14086.  No  illegal  fishing?— It  is  10  or  12  miles  long, 
and  practically  only  a spawning  river.  It  is  not  a 
great  fishing  river. 

Mr.  Green. 

14087.  They  could  not  do  it?— The  farmers  never  get 
any  benefit  from  it. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14088.  But  people  would  come  and  pay  a good  rent 
to  get  good  brown  trout  fishing? — I am  well  aware  of 
that. 

14089.  Mr.  Moffatt. — I think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Conservators,  on  this  question  of  the  Bann  river,  that 
until  the  size  of  the  mesh  is  made  larger  they  should 
not  be  asked,  nor  would  they  think  it  right  to  make 
a move  in  the  matter? — I think  that  is  the  view  they 

14090.  There  is  one  matter  that  I want  to  clear  up. 
I think  there  was  some  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
the  Committee  as  regards  these  outlying  districts  being 
supposed  to  be  left  derelict.  That  is  a mistake.  Do 
you  know  so  much  of  the  working  of  these  Conservators 
as  to  know  that  in  the  Inch  and  Tinnakillv,  and  other 
outlying  districts,  there  have  been  prosecutions  by  the 
Conservators? — Yes,  I remember  one  at  Courtown. 

Mr.  Moffatt.—1 That  is  one  of  the  outlying  districts, 
and  we  do  send  out  men  and  try  to  protect,  but  our 
force  is  very  limited,  and  when  we  send  men  out  to 
Inch  and  Tinnakillv,  and  other  places,  they  are 
generally  taken  away  from  some  place  else,  but  still 
wo  don’t  allow  any  of  the  districts  to  remain  derelict. 

Chairman. 

There  is  no  one  representing  them  on  the  Board  of 
Conservators  ? — 

Mr.  Moffatt.— No,  sir. 

Chairman. 

There  is  no  elected  representative  of  those  districts 
on  the  Board? — 

Mr.  Moffatt. — No,  not  from  those  two  districts. 
Chairman. 

That  is  a pity,  isn’t  it? — 

Mr.  Moffatt.— It  is  so,  and  Mr.  Hall  Dare  has  been 
trying  to  get  some  to  come  forward. 

Chairman. 

Well  it  is  a good  thing  to  call  attention  to,  it  is 
good  to  stir  the  thing  up. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
I am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  we' want  funds. 
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Dr.  Maliaffy. 

You  know,  the  little  Corn-town  river  was  a sea 
trout  river? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — Yes. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

That  might  be  a good  sea  trout  river? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — Oh,  yes;  and,  as  a matter  of  faet,  the 
prosecutions  there  were,  I think,  in  connection  with 
sea  trout,  and  taking  a large  number  of  them,  too. 

Mr.  Green. 

Is  not  that  river  looked  after  by  the  owner? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — It  was  some  of  the  owner’s  men  that 
we  came  at. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

Lord  Courtown’s  men? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — Yes. 

Mr.  Scallan. — Lord  Courtown’s  own  men,  were  they 
caught  poaching? 

Mr.  Moffatt-.— They  forgot  to  take  out  a licence.  . 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

That  was  a mistake. 

14091.  Mr.  Scallan.— Wouldn’t  you  say,  Mr.  Bolger, 
that  the  tenants  were  very  kind  to  you,  and  facilitated 
vou  in  every  way,  and  allowed'  you  to  erect  those  huts 
and  everything?— Well,  they  have  been  very  obliging, 
and  we  have  been  on  very  friendly  terms. 


14092.  Mr.  Scallan. — Wouldn't  you  think  Mr.  Deathe 
would  look  after  that  fishing  if  he  had  the  right  there? 
— I think  that  fishing  is  better  looked  after  than  when 
Mr.  Deathe  had  it. 

14093.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  Mr.  Deathe  did 
not  look  after  the  fishing? — No.  I am  giving  you  my 
opinion. 

14094.  Haven’t  the  tenants  facilitated  you  in  the 
work  of  putting  in  stones,  and  haven’t  they  put  stones 
in  the  river  as  well  as  you? — I don’t  know  what  they 
did,  but  I know  that  we  put  stones  into  three  or  four 
holes. 

14095.  Mr.  Deathe. — And  didn’t  we  give  yon  every 
facility? — You  allowed  me  to  cross  your  land  to  do  it, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  gave  the  money  to  do  it,  and 
stopped  the  poaching  by  night. 

14096.  Mr.  Scallan. — You  only  heard  of  one  slack 
fish  being  taken  by  one  of  your  men? — Yes. 

14097.  On  this  part  of  the  river? — I have  been  fish- 
ing that  constantly  for  the  last  six  years,  and  we  have 
two  men  on  it.  We  have  three  miles  of  river,  and  we 
paid  two  bailiffs.  We  pay  men  for  minding  the  lower 
stretch  of  the  river,  and  I don’t  think  there  are  three 
miles  of  the  river  Slaney  better  minded. 

Chairman. 

14098.  It  is  very  satisfactory  that  the  tenants  are 
friendly  and  on  friendly  terms? — And  I hope  we  will 
remain  so. 


Major  U.  V.  Richards,  j.p.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14099.  You  are  one  of  the  Conservators  of  this  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  sir. 

14100.  Are  you  an  ex-officio  Conservator? — Yes,  be- 
cause I am  a riparian  owner. 

14101.  On  what  portion  of  the  river  do  you  live? — 
Solsborough.  I have  got  about  a mile  of  frontage  on 
the  river. 

14102.  You  have  got  about  a mile  of  frontage,  you 
say? — Yes,  as  the  river  winds,  about  a mile  stepping 
it. 

14103.  Do  you  own  both  sides  of  the  river  or  only 
one  side? — Only  one  side. 

14104.  Who  is  on  the  opposite  bank? — Lord  Ports- 
mouth. I think  Mr.  Deathe  has  got  some  land  on 
the  opposite  bank. 

14105.  Are  you  interested  in  it,  and  have  you  fished 
this  yourself? — Oh,  yes,  I have  fished  it  regularly. 

14106.  Have  you  property  above  and  below  that? — 
Yes. 

14107.  Have  you  sold  to  tenants? — I have  sold  any 
land  that  I could  sell  to  the  tenants.  I have  only  kept 
the  demesne. 

14108.  Yon  have  reserved  a portion.  Is  the  other 
portion  of  your  property  that  you  have  sold  to  the 
tenants  bounded  by  the  river? — No. 

14109.  Then  it  is  only  just  a mile  of  river  that  you 
have? — Only  just  a mile. 

14110.  Now,  as  a Conservator,  do  you  think  that 
the  duties  of  the  Board  are  adequately  discharged  on 
this  river? — I consider  they  are. 

14111.  Has  the  preservation,  do  you  think,  of  late 
years  been  stricter  than  it  was  formally? — I imagine 
so,  but  still  there  is  a great  amount  of  poaching  going 

14112.  What  sort  of  poaching? — Well,  quite  recently 
the  head  bailiff  and  others  captured  devices  for  al- 
most closing  up  part  of  the  river — we  had  it  on 
exhibition  here  in  the  Courthouse — a most  extraordi- 
nary arrangement  that  would  not  allow  any  fish  to 
go  up. 

14113.  This  was  a positive  stopping  of  the  fish  going 
up? — I think  so.  Mr.  Donovan  could  tell  you  more 
about  that  than  myself.  I examined  the  fish  trap. 

14114.  This  was  a thing  constructed  to  stop  the  fish, 
at  any  rate? — Yes. 

14115.  And  they  go  out  in  the  pool  below? — I pre- 
sume so. 

14116.  Of  course  that  would  not  occur  very  fre- 
quently, I suppose,  for  it  would  take  some  time  to  do 
this? — I imagine  that  that  sort  of  thing  would  go  on 
very  constantly  if  it  was  not  that  the  water  bailiffs  are 


Ch  airman — continued . 

always  on  the  look  out.  Then  there  are  only  two 
men.  We  have  two  water  bailiffs  from  about  Scara- 
walsh  to  Enniscorthy.  I mean  to  say  that  they 
employ  two  when  the  others  would  be  up  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river. 

14117.  You  heard  the  questions  that  we  asked  Mr. 
Bolger  about  the  income  of  the  Conservators  and  a 
portion  of  this  fishery  district  that  might  be  a little 
better  looked  after.  I suppose  you  would  agree  with 
what  he  said? — Well,  I didn’t  catch  everything  that 
Mr.  Bolger  said,  but  I think  myself  that  the  river  is 
very  well  looked  after  by  the  bailiffs. 

14118.  It  was  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Slaney, 
but  with  regard  to  tributaries  of  the  Slaney,  and  also 
some  other  rivers  in  this  fishery  district  that  run 
direct  to  the  sea  and  that  are  not  represented  at  pre- 
sent on  your  Board  of  Conservators,  but  might  be 
developed  into  more  valuable  fisheries  than  they  are. 
That  was  the  point? — TFifnes.s. — For  instance,  the 
Bann  ? 

14119.  Yes.  That  was  the  point  as  to  which  I asked 
Mr.  Bolger,  and  he  appeared  to  think  that  it  was 
desirable  that  something  should  be  done  in  that  way, 
and  that  if  you  could  get  a larger  income  you  could  do 
more. 

Dr.  Maliaffy. 

14120.  Do  you  know  the  Bann? — Oh,  slightly,  but  I 
have  never  fished  on  it  except  that  in  my  uncle’s  time 
I used  to  fish  it  as  a boy. 

Chairman. 

14121.  Now,  Major  Richards,  we  are  not  here  you 
know  to  inquire  into  whether  fishing  rights  should  be 
given  to  purchasing  tenants  or  should  be  reserved,  I 
mean  that  is  not  our  business ; but  what  we  are  in- 
quiring about  is,  whether  anything  could  be  done  in 
the  case  of  fishing  rights  passing  to  tenants  by  which 
the  interest  of  the  tenants  might  be  increased,  their 
property  made  more  valuable,  and  the  entire  admini- 
stration of  the  river  improved.  That  is  what  we  should 
like  to  get  at,  but  unfortunately  the  instances  that  we 
have  had  here  show,  I think,  that  the  tenants  have 
not  made  the  most  of  their  property,  and  that  each 
man  has  been  fishing  for  his  own  hand? — I can  only 
speak  in  connection  with  shooting  rights.  I don  t 
think  the  tenants  take  any  trouble  at  all  in  the  case 
of  the  sporting  rights  on  the  Solsborough  property.  I 
don’t  think  they  take  any  trouble  to  preserve  at  all, 
and  I imagine  it  would  be  the  same  thing  with  the 
fishery. 
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Chairman — continued. 

14122.  Of  course  there  is  this  distinction  to  be 
observed  that  in  case  of  sporting  rights  the  winged 
fowl  and  ground  game  can  go  from  one  property  to 
another,  but  the  fish  cannot  go  out  of  the  river.  There 
is  that  distinction  between  the  cases  of  fishing  rights 
and  shooting  rights  P — Yes. 

• Moffatt.— As  regards  that  question  of  represen- 
tation it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  since  that  as  re- 
gards Lord  Courtown  there  is  only  one  licence  which 
is  Lord  Courtown ’s,  and  that  the  Conservators’  defi- 
ciency of  representation  was  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
licences. 

Chairman. 

But  then  you  must  remember  that  that  could  be  cor- 
rected by  revision  of  the  fishery  electoral  district, 
arid  that  would  be  a proper  subject  of  application  to 
the  Department. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — Quite  so.  That  is  another  question. 

Chairman. 

I only  point  out  to  you  that  that  is  the  alternative. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — I interrupted  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  ourselves  against  the  suggestion  of  want  of 
interest. 

Chairman. 

It  was  not  necessary,  but  it  is  quite  useful  to  know' 
that. 

Mr.  ScaMan. — I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  more  use 
on  behalf  of  the  tenants  in  attending  here  further  if 
you  are  only  going  into  the  point  of  the  Conservators. 

I don’t  think  we  can  do  any  more. 


[Enniscorthy. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Do  you  know  in  the  Tullow  district  where  the  people 
have  got  this  property  into  their  own  hands,  is  there 
any  chance  as  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  of  their  making 
a combination  to  let  the  fishing  to  hotel  proprietors  ? 

Mr.  Scallan. — I represent  a couple  of  men  on  that 
estate,  and  I will  see  them  and  ask  them  would  they  do 
that,  but  I cannot  say  at  the  present  time  whether 
they  would  form  such  a body  or  not.  I did  not  know 
even  that  these  things  would  be  a subject  of  your 
deliberations  to  the  evidence  given. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — The  difficulty  is  always  that  there  is 
always  someone  in  the  very  middle  who  won’t  join,  and 
that  upsets  the  whole  arrangement. 


Chairman. 

Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  if  there  were  additional 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservators  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  entire  area,  they  might  be  able  to  meet 
such  cases  as  this,  cases  where  landlord  or  tenant 
might  neglect  a portion  of  a river,  or  misuse  it  to  the 
detriment  of  the  interest  of  others,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  bringing  them  into  line? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — As  to  misusing  it,  I think  we  are  all 
agreed  about  that. 

Chairman. 

If  they  neglected  or  did  not  make  proper  use  of  the 
river. 


Major  H.  M.  Eustace,  d.s.o..  examined. 


Chairman. 

14123.  You  are  one  of  the  fishery  proprietors  on 
the  Slaney  ? — Yes. 

14124.  What  portion  of  the  river? — Well,  beyond 
Ballycarney  Bridge.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  here. 
One  part  is  about  a mile  on  this  side  of  Ballycarney 
and  the  other  about  a mile  on  the  other  side. 

14125.  That  is  two  miles  altogether? — Yes,  and  then 
about  half  a mile  up,  about  three  miles  beyond  that; 
that  is  two  and  a-half  miles  altogether. 

14126.  Have  you  both  sides  of  the  river? — No. 

14127.  Is  the  river  broad  there? — A good  fisherman 
could  throw  a light  across. 

14128.  Who  is  on  the  other  side? — Mr.  Rudd,  Colonel 
Tottenham,  and  a tenant  farmer  who,  I think,  lets  to 
Mr.  Minnie. 

14129.  Has  that  tenant  farmer  a considerable  stretch 
of  the  river?— Yes,  he  has  a good  stretch  of  the  river, 
I suppose ; he  has  about  three  quarters  of  a mile. 

14130.  Then  it  is  well  worth  his  while,  and  I sup- 
pose lie  gets  a fair  rent  for  it? — Oh,  I should  think 
so.  It  is  worth  a good  rent. 

14131.  You  are  an  ex-officio  Conservator? — I suppose 
I am.  Yes,  I am,  I think.  I was  not  aware  of  it  till 
about  a year  ago. 

14132.  Have  you  attended  the  meetings? — No,  I 
have  not 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14133.  Did  you  get  any  notice  when  you  were  ap- 
pointed?— I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — I don’t  know  that  Major  Eustace  is 
an  ex-officio  member.  He  is  not  a magistrate.  He 
has  not  been  resident  long  enough. 

Chairman. 

14134.  Then  you  must  be  elected;  you  have  heard 
what  has  been  said  about  the  fishing? — Yes. 

14135.  And  as  a fisherman,  and  interested  in  this 
property,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make,  or  is 
there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  tell  the  Com- 


Chuirman — continued. 

mittee? — I think  that  we  require  another  bailiff  up 
there,  because  it  is  a very  bad  part  of  the  river.  It 
lies  half  way  between  Enniscorthy  and  Newtownbarry, 
and  I think  that  except  for  my  fishermen  it  is  more 
difficult  to  look  after  it  than  the  part  down  here. 

14136.  Have  you  a fisherman? — During  the  fishing 
season,  yes;  and  of  course  my  men,  and  so  on,  look 
after  the  river,  and  I live  right  on  the  river,  and  1 
allow  no  trespassing  or  poaching  as  far  as  I can,  and 
if  I hear  anything  I let  the  bailiffs  know. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14137.  What  wrould  you  call  a good  day’s  fishing  with 
your  own  rod? — Well,  the  year  before  last  I got  a 
good  three  months.  You  asked  me  what  I might  catch 
with  my  own  rod? 

14138.  Yes? — You  would  not  catch  more  than  one, 
I suppose,  in  a day. 

14139.  But  you  have  had  better  days  than  that? — 
I have  seen  three  fish  caught  with  the  rod  in  a day. 

14140.  What  would  be  the  average  size? — Well,  I 
think  it  is  different  in  every  year,  in  some  years  more 
than  others ; but  I should  say  that  the  average  size 
would  be  about  12  to  15  lbs. 

14141.  There  are  two  fishing  times,  the  early  fishing 
and  the  summer  fishing? — Yes. 

14142.  Has  the  early  fishing  got  better? — Yes. 

14143.  Has  the  summer  fishing  got  better  or  worse, 
the  peal  fishing? — I should  say  it  has  all  got  better. 

14144.  You  get  peal  from  8 lbs.?— You  don’t  catch 
many  peal. 

14145.  Did  you  catch  many  sea  trout  in  former 
days? — Well,  I was  not  living  here.  I was  in  the 
army,  and  I was  not  often  here,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  sea  trout.  I have  seen  them  on  the  Enniscorthy 
Quays,  and  you  can  buy  them  here,  but  there  are  none 
up  the  river. 

14146.  But  would  you  think  one  salmon  a dav  very 
good  sport?— Oh,  yes,  I would. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Hai.i,  Dare,  d.l.,  j.p.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

-J*147-  tl,ove  a,J.V  evidence  that  you  would  like  i 
?,  u.®  1 lave  already  giveu  evidence  before  tli 

^omimttee  but  you  were  asking  about  peal,  and 
might  be  able  to  say  something  about  that 


Chairman — continued. 

1414S.  Yes,  quite  so? — My  experience  is,  that  unless 
yon  get  very  high  water  at  the  time  they  run,  at  the 
end  of  June,  you  don’t  get  them.  They  have  almost 
died  out.  I know  when  I was  a bov  we  used  to  get 
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[Ennisgokthy. 


Chairman — continued. 

them  constantly,  and  always  in  tile  summer  evenings ; 
in  the  Summer  holidays  my  brother  and  I often  got  five 
and  six  of  an  evening. 

14149.  How  far  up  the  river  was  that  .•'—About 
twelve  miles  from  here. 

141-50.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  seasons  are 
drier  recently  than  they  have  been  in  the  past? — No; 
it  is  simply  the  size  of  the  mesh;  it  is  ever  since  the 
mesh  was  reduced.  Originally  it  was  the  standard 
mesh  that  was  used  on  nearly  all  the  rivers  in  Ireland, 
a seven-inch  mesh,  and  that  was  reduced  then  to  hve- 

mC  14151.  How  long  ago  is  that?— That  must  he 
nearly  twenty  years  now,  I should  think. 

Mr.  Green. 

14152.  It  was  in  1881?— Yes. 

Dr.  Malidffy. 

14153.  And  since  that  the  peal  fishing  has  got  very 
bad? — It  lias  died  out. 

14154.  Mr.  Muffutt. — Is  it  peal  or  white  trout?— 
Both. 

• Chairman. 

14155.  We  were  not  told  of  the  white  trout?— Well, 
the  white  trout  have  been  practically  extinguished. 

I caught  one  last  year.  Then  the  mesh  was  enlarged, 
again  after  an  enquiry  to  six-inch.  W ell,  it  has  not 
made  much  difference. 

14156.  It  was  originally  seven?— Yes. 

14157.  And  it  was  reduced  to  five? — Aes,  reduced  to 

fiV14158.  What  was  the  object  in  reducing  it  at  the 
time,  do  you  remember? — I suppose  to  allow  the  ne 
men  to  catch  more  fish.  , s 

14159.  It  was  not  particularly  for  white  trout?— I o 
allow  the  men  to  catch  more. 

14160.  Are  they  catching  large  quantities  of  white 
trout  still  by  means  of  these  nets?— Well,  from  what 
I hear  they  are  not. 

14161.  Well,  I presume  that  white  trout,  of  couise, 
come  up  to  spawn  in  this  river  V— Yes,  they  would  if 

th  14162 !eifG the v’  are  not  allowed  up  to  spawn  natur- 
ally, of  course,  they  don’t  even  approach  the  estuary, 
and  they  must  be  extinguished?—  lhey  are  wiped  out. 

14163.  Of  course  that  affects  our  enquiry  in  an  im- 
portant way.  If  there  were  tenant  purchasers  udio 

had  fishing  rights  that  would  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able advantages.  _ If  .the  white  trout  fishing  could  be 

ag1416™alnf  th^’ pell  fishing  would  be  an  important 
consideration  too?-Yes,  the  enlargement  of  the  mesh 
would  increase  the  volume  immensely. 

14165  Of  course,  that  is  pertinent  to  our  enquiry. 
Now,  is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say- 
Well,  there  is  another  suggestion  I wish  to  make. 

T have  been  trying  to  get  an  association  to  take  up 
the  part  of  the  river  from  Tullow  to  the  Glen  of  Imaal 
and  the  river  ltoss,  because  there  are  numbers  of 
fishermen  who  come  down  on  Sundays  and  they  pay 
nothing  and  stop  there  trout  fishing.  0 . .. 

14166  Now,  is  that  trout  or  salmon  fishing  , w ell, 
it  is  trout  fishing.  If  there  is  good  water  there  .»  a 
very  good  chance  of  getting  salmon  too , and  I liavc 
been  trying  to  get  the  Irish  Salmon  and  Trout  F sh- 
ingUAssociation  to  take  it  up  and  the v.  have  taken 
some  interest  in  it,  and,  in  fact,  where  1 live _theie  are 
a great  manv  land  owners  that  would  join.  Of  comse, 
that  would  give  us  extra  money  to  put  on  more  bailiffs. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14167  Are  you  in  favour  of  a licence  for  trout  fish- 
ing ?— Oh , y esf I think  so,  certainly.  I think  they  have 
that  in  some  countries  abroad,  and,  I believe, 
Germany  they  have  to  pay  ten  marks.  They  have  it 
ero’rywhere  hut  in  this  eountry,  and  »obo5,  would 

°bi“l6Et  torn  place  is  commonly  said  to  b,  *be  best 
on  the  river  for  rod  fishing!— I suppose  it  is  as  good 

aS  14169.  What  would  you  call  a good  day  for  salmon 
fishing,  how  many  fish?— The  best  I have  known 
10  in  one  day. 


Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

14170.  That  is,  of  course,  very  exceptional?  Very- 
exceptional.  ,,, 

14171.  And  what  would  be  the  average  size.  We 
generally  make  the  average  weight  about  11  lbs. 

14172.  That  is  iu  the, early  season?— Iu  the  early 
season.  . . . yao 

14173.  Do  you  ever  get  a very  big  one?— tub. 

14174.  How  big  would  you  get  them?  Never  any- 
thing  more  than  28  lbs. ; two  or  three  at  28. 

Chairman. 

14175.  I presume  you  would  agree  with  what  has 
been  said  here  as  to  the  advisability  of  pending  the 
powers  of  Conservators  so  that  an  improperly  used  or 
derelict  portion  of  a river  could  be  administercd  by 
them?— Well,  I don’t  know  that  we  have  anymei  like 
that.  We  do  administer  them  as  well  a i we  can. 

14176.  But  vou  have  no  right  such  as  F have  men- 
tioned at  present.  You  have  a right  to  put  on  bailiffs 
at  present? — Yes.  , „ , . „„  V™ 

14177.  To  prevent  unlawful  fishing?  xcs. 

1417s:  But  it  was  suggested  that  where  a portion  o 
a river  was  positively  neglected,  Gonservators  might 
have  some  additional  authority  there  to  rectify  that! 

*?»  a river  40 

two  miles  of  a river  could  destroy  a whole  i 

Ultk  IsClIything  elseTou  Vould^Uke  to  Bay? 

irs  ihisTteer1;  Td“ir  taow^StheJare  some 
^“talking  -beht  B Th.d  is,  the  F— 

mfght'be^rohibited.  A barbed  g.fi  is  guile  u.meecs- 
S"Sl8S.“.1r.°tgi  test.;.mc.it?-I  fane,  it  is  legal 
at  present.  Dr.  Mali  a*.  ■ . 

44184.  If  you  stuck  a g.fi  ^^tthfwhelf™ 
?fhiVSaSo«1tWor  notf-A  rod  is  not  always  used 

I think  so.  . „ nrld  that  is  the  long 

14186.  It  is  a poaching  engine,  and  tea  ^ ^ ^ 

and  the  short  of  ?^Auother  thing,  then,  I think 
fish  torn  with  a baib  Department  is  about 

ought  to  be  brought  before  the  »cP«rt“  p think- 
licence  holders  who  are  ^ motor  licences 

that  the  licence  should  bedet  t licence  might 

-vffl,  tt  you  would8give  ibem  a 
second  chance?  Yes. 

. Chairman. 

14188.  Would 

a discretion  as  to  whether  the  heeimusn  t 

lately  ferfeited  or  whether  the  Wde  ^ ^ 

another  chance?— I nets,  you  see,  and 

u-nod  many  convictions  against  mentis  , j 

* £ iiS 

from  going  and  asking  1“  “ '<c“Ce-  ““  1 

ref  use” No,  you  cannot  lefuse  it.  

14190.  The  Conservators  cannot  refuse 

Mr.  Moffatt -With  regard  to 
giving  the  magistrates  a ’rg>  experience  <>f 

that  I have  had  a great  me . J ’ J the  law 

prosecutions.  In  certain i lo . but  in  other 

fully  administered  »nd  3«st*c®  p.  an(j  in  some  cases 
parts,  I regret  to  say,  it  is  not ; . , soiicitor  is 

where  offences  have  b^nn  committed  ,doW  iind 

brought  down  here  or  to Is.  6d.  costs. 
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very  small  penalty.  I myself  attended  in  the  Tullow 
district  one  year,  and  the  magistrates  dismissed  every 
case  we  brought.  They  dismissed  nine  serious  cases 
running,  and  we  appealed  in  those  cases,  and  we 
reversed  the  decision  in  each  case. 


Chairman. 

You  appealed  to  the  County  Court? 

Mr.  Muffatt. — To  the  County  Court.  In  one  case 
where  we  obtained  a reversal  (I  was  looking  it  up 
last  night)  I paid  £11  to  an  engineer  on  the  river,  as 
the  case  was  serious,  and  I told  the  Conservators 
that  unless  we  appealed  and  succeeded  the  admini- 
stration of  the  fishery  laws  would  become  a farce, 
and  we  did  appeal,  and  we  reversed  the  decision. 


Chairman — continued. 

Is  the  County  Court  Judge  able  to  give  you  adequate 
costs?  ... 

Mr'  Muffatt. — Yes,  the  jurisdiction  is  not  limited  in 
any  way. 

Chairman. 

But  he  does  not  guarantee  your  recovering  the 
costs? 

Mr.  Muffatt.— No,  but  we  got  them  in  this  case. 

Chairman. 

And  did  they  appeal  afterwards? 

Mr.  Muffatt. — There  was  no  further  appeal.  There 
are  several  points  like  that  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  that  I wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  myself, 
two  or  three  points  that  I thought  it  w'ould  be  right 
to  faring  under  your  notice  when  you  were  here. 


Mr.  Francis  Ruttledge,  j.e.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14191.  You  are  one  of  the  Conservators? — Yes. 

14192.  Are  you  ex-Officiu  or  elected? — I am  not 
elected,  I am  a magistrate. 

14193.  Upon  what  portion  of  the  river  is  your  pro- 
perty?— 1 am  an  agent  for  Lord  Carew,  I have  none 
myself.  It  is  about  six  miles  up  the  river.  He  owns 
about  two  miles. 

14194.  Of  the  river? — Of  the  river,  one  side  only. 

14195.  Is  that  let? — Yes. 

14196.  You  have  heard,  I suppose,  what  has  been 
said  here  at  this  inquiry? — I may  say  that  I have 
known  the  river  very  well  for  the  last  ten  years. 

14197.  Have  you  been  a fisherman  yourself? — Yes. 

14198.  If  there  is  anything  you  think  might  be  use- 
ful to  the  Committee,  perhaps  you  would  kindly  let 
us  know,  primarily  with  regard  to  tenant  purchasers? 
— Well,  I have  no  experience  of  that.  Lord  Carew’s 
property  has  not  been  sold  to  the  tenants.  He  is  the 
owner  of  the  fishing  rights,  and  we  let  it,  but  have  not 
done  so  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 


Chairman — continued. 

14199.  Then  so  far  as  Lord  Carew’s  property  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  question  of  tenants  with  fishing 
rights  there? — No. 

14200.  Now,  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  river, 
have  you  anything  to  say  ? — Yes,  I think  so  far  as  the 
Board  of  Conservators  carry  it  out  it  is  admirably 
carried  out,  so  far  as  they  are  able. 

14201.  That  is  so  far  as  their  funds  permit? — Yes, 
for  the  entire  district,  not  only  for  the  river  Slaney, 
but  for  all  the  independent  rivers  in  the  district  that 
enter  into  the  sea. 

14202.  Is  there  anything  else  now  that  you  would 
like  to  bring  under  our  notice? — I think  not.  I think 
it  is  the  interest  of  everybody,  both  net  men  and  rod 
men,  to  preserve  the  river. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14203.  Does  Lord  Carew  himself  take  steps  to  pre- 
serve his  part  of  the  river  ? — Oh,  certainly. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Jordan,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14204.  Are  you  one  of  the  Conservators  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14205.  Are  you  an  elected  Conservator? — Yes,  sir. 

14206.  For  what  portion  are  you  elected  ? — For  the 
tide  way. 

14207.  You  are  one  of  the  three  elected  for  the  tide 
way? — Yes,  sir. 

14208.  Now,  although  the  question  of  tenant  pur- 
chasers does  not  directly  come  in  as  regards  the  tide 
way,  at  the  same  time  the  general  interests  of  the 
river  are  very  much  involved  in  what  goes  on  in  the 
tide  way? — Yes,  sir. 

14209.  Of  course,  if  the  salmon  and  trout  do  not  go 
up  at  all  they  cannot  spawn ? — That  is  so,  sir. 

14210.  And  if  they  do  not  spawn  there  is  no  fish  ? — 
No  fish. 

14211-12.  And  we  should  be  glad  to  have  any  views  of 
yours  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the  preservation 
of  the  river  and  the  increase,  if  possible,  of  the  stock 
of  fish.  It  is  said  here  that  the  mesh  stops  peal  and 
stops  white  trout,  that  is,  the  six-inch  mesh  which 
exists  at  present? — Oh,  the  peal  and  white  trout  are 
not  as  plenty  as  they  were.  They  are  not  caught  by 
the  nets,  they  are  completely  lost  to  the  nets  meu. 

14213.  How  many  years  is  it  since  they  have  ceased 
to  be  caught  by  the  nets? — I think  about  a score  of 
years. 

14214.  That  was  from  the  time  that  the  small  mesh 
was  adopted?— That  I could  not  sav.  I was  not  a 
Conservator  at  that  time.  The  small  mesh  could  not 
affect  the  peal,  I think,  but  it  might  affect  the  trout. 
It  could  not  affect  the  peal  in  any  way. 

14215.  The  peal  would  not  mesh  ?— I say  they  do  not 
mesh  at  all.  They  do  not  fish  with  drift  nets. 

14210.  It  is  draft  nets?— Yes,  draft  nets. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14217.  Surely  a small  mesh  would  hold  peal  as  'veil 
as  sea  trout?— Yes,  but  a larger  ifiesh  would  hold  the 
peal. 


Chairman. 

14218.  You  say  a larger  mesh  would  have  held  the 
peal  at  any  rate? — Yes. 

14219.  This  is  a matter  of  importance,  and  can  you 
account  in  any  way  from  your  experience  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  peal  ? — That  is  a thing  that  is 
often  talked  of  by  the  fishermen.  They  say  down  there 
that  the  trout  go  through  the  nets  and  come  up  and 
they  don't  catch  them.  The  small  trout  all  go 
through  and  they  don’t  catch  them  there.  I say  they 
surely  don’t  catch  them  with  the  nets,  very,  very  few. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14220.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  their  disappear- 
ance?— I cannot  give  you  any  reason.  A change  in 
the  mesh  would  make  very  little  difference  now  to  the 
net  fishermen,  because  they  are  not  in  it. 

14221.  They  would  not  object  to  a larger  mesh  now? 
— No,  I think  not,  sir.  It  would  make  no  difference. 
I am  giving  my  evidence  as  straight  as  I can. 

Chairman. 

14222.  It  is  quite  useful  and  very  instructive.  Is 
there  anything  else  now  that  you  would  like  to  say?  I 
say  that'  the  spring  early  fish  has  improved,  and  the 
summer  fish  has  gone  back.  The  summer  fishing  is  not 
nearly  at  all  as  good  as  what  it  used  to  be,  and  the 
early  spring  fishing  is  better,  much  better,  and  they 
believe  that  the  habits  of  the  fish  have  got  earlier  than 
what  they  were,  that  they  come  earlier  into  the  river 
than  they  did. 

14223.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  fish  that  come  into 
the  river,  have  they  got  larger  or  smaller? — I say  the 
spring  fish  are  smaller  than  what  they  were.  They 
believe  they  must  be  the  peal  that  were  in  former  years 
that  come  as  spring  salmon  now.  That  is  the  general 
belief  of  the  fishermen.  I am  not  a fisherman  myself. 
1 don’t  know  anything  of  it  only  what  I hear  from  the 
fishermen. 
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Mn.  E.  M.  Joudan — continued. 


[Enniscokxhy. 


Chairman — continued. 

14224.  There  is  one  thing  I want  to  ask  you  about. 
Do  boys  fish  for  srnolts? — Witness. — The  srnolts,  that 
is,  the  fry  P 

14225.  Yes,  is  there  any  fishing  of  them? — Oh,  no, 
none  whatever. 

14220.  And  fishing  of  them  by  boys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town? — No,  certainly  not. 

14227.  Do  you  mean  not  by  the  town  boys,  but  by 
boys  higher  up  the  river?  Does  rod  fishing  lor  srnolts 
ever  occur? — No,  sir. 

14228.  Mr.  Moffatt. — This  would  be  a very  favour- 
able year  for  salmon  to  come  up  the  river? — Yes,  it 
ought  to  be. 

14229.  Because  there  is  plenty  of  water? — Yes. 

14230.  And  you  say  you  think  the  spring  fishing  has 
improved? — Yes,  it  has  for  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
the  early  spring  fish,  but  the  summer  fish  has  dis- 
improved. 

14231.  About  a dozen  salmon  have  been  taken  so 
far,  as  well  as  we  can  make  out,  up  to  the  present 
time? — I don’t  know. 

14232.  If  that  was  so,  wouldn’t  it  rather  upset  your 
theory  ? — I know  nothing  of  this  year,  but  I have  given 
evidence  for  years  past. 

Mr.  Green. 

The  fact  that  you  state  now  is  noticed  in  the  Black- 
water,  and  a lot  of  other  rivers  too,  with  regard  to 
this  present  year,  so  it  is  a general  business. 

14233.  Mr.  Moffatt. — I am  only  dealing  generally 
with  the  river  Slaney.  (To  Witness). — It  would  be  a 
very  favourable  year  for  salmon  to  come  up? — Yes, 
it  should  be. 

14234.  And  then  if  they  were  coming  up  and  taken 
that  would  go  against  your  theory? — 1 don’t  say  that 
salmon  coming  up  are  not  taken.  I know  nothing  of 
that.  I know  nothing  of  the  upper  end  of  the  river. 

Chairman. 

We  have  received  a good  deal  of  useful  information 
here  to-day,  and  I think  we  may  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — I don’t  know  whether  you  could  con- 
sider at  all  the  question  of  search  on  the  river.  There 
are  one  or  two  things  that  I was  very  keen  about  my- 
self that  I would  like  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

Chairman. 

What  do  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — There  have  been  one  or  two  cases 
lately  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  I think 
the  Conservators  under  the  Fishery  Acts  have  not  got 
sufficient  powers  of  search.  For  instance,  I have  here 
set  out  in  five  pages  the  figures  of  the  number  of  fish 
prosecutions  in  the  river,  and  this  is  a photograph  of 
a net  that  was  taken. 

Mr.  Green. 

I take  it  that  those  things  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Barrow. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — I don’t  know. 


Mr.  Moffatt. — Yes,  and  when  the  bailiffs  asked  these 
men  to  let  them  see  the  hut  they  refused  to  open  the 
door.  The  bailiffs  threatened  to  break  in  and  the 
men  refused  to  open,  and  I believe,  from  the  informa- 
tion that  I have  received  since  that  there  was  an 
exceedingly  good  reason  why  they  would  not  allow 
them  in;  but  we  have  no  power  of  search.  That  is 
one  case.  Take  another  case.  The  bailiffs  are  out  in 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  they  have  often  to  watch. 
They  watched  men  m the  town  last  year  taking 
salmon  fry,  which  is  a very  common  practice  here, 
and  the  men  put  the  fry  into  their  pockets.  They 
catch  the  fry  with  rods. 

Chairman. 

With  rods? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — Yes,  with  rods,  and  they  are  taken  in 
large  quantities  here.  Well,  they  put  them  into  their 
pocket.  The  bailiffs  challenged  them,  and  they  re- 
1 used  to  show  their  pockets,  and  that  is  a case  in  which 
there  should  be  a power  of  search.  There  is  a power 
of  search  under  the  Pollen  Act.  It  is  limited  to  search- 
ing a basket  or  receptacle  taken  which  is  used.  There 
was  a case  in  England  decided  the  other  day  where  a 
bailiff  searched  a man's  pocket.  In  that  case  the 
poacher  had  made  use  of  his  pocket  as  a basket  or 
receptacle,  and  the  bailiff  was  justified,  but  under  the 
Irish  Acts  where  a man  uses  his  pockets  as  a basket, 
still  the  bailiff  would  not  be  justified  in  searching  him 
at  all,  so  that  really  the  law  wants  amendment  in  that 
respect. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

He  might  have  a gaff  under  his  coat. 

Aft.  Moffatt. — Yes;  and  another  matter  has  been 
mentioned  to  me.  It  is  merely  a suggestion,  and  the 
Conservators  could  use  their  discretion  in  this  district, 
where  it  would  be  most  usoful.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  pike  fishing  in  certain  localities  here,  that  is,  during 
the  close  season.  Men  go  out  by  way  of  pike  fishing, 
and  when  the  owners,  or  their  fishermen,  appear  on 
the  bank,  you  see  these  men  suddenly  kneel  down  and 
change  their  bait.  They  are  by  way  of  fishing  for 
pike,  but  they  are,  in  reality,  fishing  for  something 
else.  I have  had,  myself,  one  prosecution  arising  out 
of  that.  I do  not  like  to  suggest  anything  very  arbi- 
trary, but  I think,  at  the  same  time,  that  Conservators 
ought  to  have  power  to  close  pike  fishing  when  they 
thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  interest 
of  the  fishing,  just  in  the  same  way  as  you  suggested 
that  they  should  have  power  to  take  up  districts  that 
are  not  used  properly  in  the  interests  of  the  fisheries. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Are  the  pike  a great  nuisance  in  the  river? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — I am  informed  that  they  are.  I 
believe  there  is  any  amount  of  pike  in  the  river. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

They  must  do  a great  deal  of  damage  to  the  trout 
fishing. 

Mr.  Moffatt. — I am  sure  they  do. 


Mr.  Green. 

That  is  the  usual  kind  of  poaching  instrument  on 
the  Barrow,  and  are  they  common  on  the  Slaney  too? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — No,  I have  only  met  with  two,  this 
one  and  another,  taken  on  the  river  within  the  past 
two  weeks. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Where  would  you  search  for  it? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — The  search  I would  suggest  is  a search 
limited  to  huts,  and  things  of  that  sort,  on  the  river. 
For  instance,  when  this  net  was  taken,  it  was  taken 
almost  immediately  opposite  a small  wooden  hut,  and 
when  the  bailiffs  found  the  men  there,  one  of  the  men 
was  the  man  that  owns  the  hut. 

Chairman. 

What  was  the  use  or  object  of  that  hut? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — It  was,  I understand,  for  fishing. 

Chairman. 

Constructed  for  that  purpose? 


Chairman. 

A short  time  ago  there  was  a public  meeting  of 
Conservators  in  Dublin.  I think  it  was  public,  but, 
at  any  rate,  it  was  a very  large  and  representative 
meeting  of  the  Conservators  of  Ireland;  and  at  the 
close  of  this  Committee's  inquiry,  at  all  events,  in  view 
of  any  suggestions  of  the  Conservators  which  the  Com- 
mittee might  think  were  conducive  to  the  better 
administration  of  the  fisheries,  it  would  bo  worth 
their  while  to  meet  again  to  express  their  views.  Don’t 
you  think  so,  and  would  not  they  come  with  more 
force? 

Mr.  Moffatt. — Oh,  yes,  with  much  more  force.  I 
only  looked  at  this  paper  last  night.  I thought  it 
would  apply,  perhaps,  to  the  second  paragraph  of  your 
notice,  but  the  Conservators,  you  see,  have  only 
quarterly  meetings,  and  they  have  left  me  in  this  posi- 
tion with  no  definite  instruction. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

Is  there  anyone  who  knows  about  pike  in  the  river? 

Mr.  John  Bolger. — I know. 
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Mu.  John  Bolokh, 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

142155.  Do  they  destroy  your  trout?— They  do.  They 
are  a great  nuisance.  That  was  why  the  law  was 
extended  to  the  close  season  to  take  out  pike,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  is  abused,  and  that  there  are  salmon  taken 
out  at  the  same  time  with  pike. 

14236.  You  can  find  the  pike  easily  enough  when  they 
are  spawning? — Yes.  I think  the  Conservators  have 
full  power  to  deal  with  it. 

14237.  It  is  a very  fine  river  for  pike? — We  have  a 
good  deal  of  still  pools  in  which  I nearly  always  find 


t,  J.i'.,  recalled.  [EnniscoM'hv* 

Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

them  any  time  I am  fishing.  If  the  water  is  high,  I 
invariably  meet  pike  in  any  sort  of  a pool. 

14238.  It  is  a great  nuisance?— It  is,  and  they  kill  a 
lot  of  fry. 

14239.  You  ought  to  take  pains  to  keep  the  pike 
down?— We  do  all  we  can. 

Chairman. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  you  all  for  attending  here, 
and  for  the  information  you  have  given. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


TWENTY  EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. 

TUESDAY,  19th  MARCH,  1912. 


At  the  Courthouse,  Navan. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  David  Barrel,  k.c.b.,  k.o.v.o.,  Chairman. 
The  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.,  c.v.o.  I Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  c.b. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Lee,  Secretary. 
Chairman — continued. 


, , ,,  „ Chairman — continued, 

lou  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  object  of  our  inquiry  inland  fisWip*  tva  ,.i,„n  u , , x . 

here.  It  is  to  examine  the  effects  which  the  changes  1 “ h We  sha11  be  g]ad  to  hear  evidence 

in  the  ownership  of  land,  in  consequence  of  the  opera-  £ * ,r  ” 

tions  of  the  T.nnd  PiirrhotA  Into  n.. 


u.‘  u,e  ownership  or  land,  in  consequence  of  the  opera-  lrom  anY  of  the  Conservators  or  others  who  may  be 
of  the  Land  Purchase  Acta,  ha™  had  upon  the  able  to  gir.  infomation  on  this  subject. 


Chairman. 

14240.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Conservators  ? 
— Yes. 

^14241.  What  is  the  name  of  your  district? — The  No. 
17  or  Drogheda  District. 

14242.  How  many  Conservators  are  there? — There 
are  twelve  elected  Conservators  and  ten  ex-officio. 

14243.  How  many  electoral  divisions  are  there?— 
Two. 

14244.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  income  of  the 
Conservators  ? — It  averages  £557. 

14245.  From  what  sources  is  it  derived? From 

licence  duties  principally. 

14246.  Give  us  the  amount  of  those  licence  duties 
iaoI?  0ne  year?— In  1911  it  was  £416  10s. 

14247.  For  what  descriptions  of  licences  ?— Licences 
lor  rods,  lines,  cross-lines,  boxes,  snap  nets,  and  eel 
nets. 

r.o1-,4^8-  Whnt  is  the  income  from  the  rates?— It  was 
±•22  11s.  /d.  in  1911. 

14249.  Upon  what  valuation? — £553  Is. 

14250  Ig  that  the  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Drogheda  district? — Yes. 

14251.  And,  of  course,  the  10  per  cent,  rate  would 
oe  reducible  by  the  amount  of  the  licence  duties?— 
that  is  so. 

JO°r  ”e*  in“m"  ,r°m  the 

14253.  Now,  as  to  the  expenditure,  what  balance 
nave  you  at  present?— About  £300. 

14254.  Can  you  give  us  a rough  idea  as  to  the  wav 
„ lncoms  °f  the  Conservators  is  spent?— In  1911  the 
gross  expenditure  was  £605  18s.  lOd.  The  salaries  of 
Is  4‘1nspector  nnd  water  bailiffs  amounted  to  £348 

un'S'  ?OT-  b"liBs  employed  ?-Seven  md 
bil  SR  eP™  “»son,  nnd  eight  additional 

■ a loo  “too*  three  months  in  the  close  season, 


Mr.  John  Kealy,  examined. 


Chairman — continued. 

14256.  For  their  whole  time? — Yes. 

14257.  What  is  their  average  salary? — The  inspec- 
tor gets  £62  a year,  and  the  bailiffs  14s.  a week. 

14258.  How  many  prosecutions  do  you  have? About 

half-a-dozen  a year. 

14259.  Are  you  able  to  protect  the  spawning  fish? — 
Not  sufficiently,  for  want  of  funds.  I will  just  give 
you  an  idea  shortly.  During  the  last  14  years  or  12 
years,  from  1900  to  1911,  our  gross  receipts  amounted 
to  £6,687  8s.  6d.,  and  in  the  same  period  the  expendi- 
ture was  £6,649  7s.  8d.,  leaving  a balance  of  receipts 
over  expenditure  of  £38  0s.  10d.,  so  that  would  leave 
the  excess  of  the  average  annual  income  over  the 
average  annual  expenditure  at  £3  or  thereabouts. 
Unit  shows  that  they  have  no  funds  available. 

14260.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  with  reference 
to  changes  in  the  ownership  of  lands  on  any  of  those 
rivers?— I know  a few  eases  that  have  occurred,  but  I 
don  t know  the  effect. 

14261  What  estates,  then,  have  been  sold;  do  you 
know  the  estates ?— There  is  one  estate  sold,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Tisdall’s.  I think  it  was  in  1909,  or  there- 
abouts,  that  this  estate  was  sold.  The  valuation  was 
i .oco*  tt’  the  yalnation  of  the  right  of  rod  fishing. 
14262.  Upon  what  river  was  this?— The  Blackwater ; 
and  the  rate  was  sub-divided  into  fives  of  £1  each, 
and  in  1910  the  valuation  was  struck  out;  of  course, 

1 don  t know  for  what  reason,  whether  it  was  value- 
less or  what. 

14263.  Who  struck  out  the  valuation  ?— It  was  done 
officially. 

14264.  So  that  small  as  was  the  rate  upon  £5  you 
don  t get  anything  at  all  now  from  that  estate  ?- 
1 hat  is  so.  Heretofore  we  used  to  get  10s. 

14265.  The  fishing  rights  there  went  to  the  tenants? 
that  is  so,  but  I don  t say  that  the  valuations  were 
struck  out  simply  because  it  went  to  the  tenants. 
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Chairman — continued. 

14266.  No.  but  at  any  rate  they  have  been  struck 
out?— They  have,  yes. 

14267.  Now,  do  you  know  ol  any  other  estates  ?— 
Well,  1 am  not  quite  sure  as  to  Viscount  Clifton  s or 
Lady  Annaly’s.  On  this  list  it  is  Viscount  Clifton. 
Well,  the  valuation  bn  that  is  £1.  That  was  strucK 
out  in  1911. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14208.  Is  that  on  the  Blackwater,  or  is  it  on  the 
Boyne  P— Stoney ford  river.  That  estate  was  sold  to 
twenty-six  tenants,  I think. 


14209.  Was  it  formerly  rated  at  a £1?— £1,  yes. 

14270.  £1  only? — Yes,  and  it  was  struck  out. 

14271.  Then  how  many  of  the  tenants  became 
riparian  owners?— That  I couldn’t  tell  you.  I got  a 
list  from  the  agent.  , , 

14272.  Don’t  mind  the  list.  You  cannot  tell  wliethei 
the  twenty-six  became  riparian  owners  or  not,  or  how 
many  of  them?— No.  . . „ 

14273.  But,  at  any  rate,  you  don  t get  the  tlr— 
No  We  would  be  only  entitled  to  2s.  if  the  valua- 
tion were  there,  that  is,  10  per  cent,  on  the  Poor 
Law  Valuation  of  £1.  . . 

14274.  Did  you  only  get  2s.  before  from  the  Clifton 
estate?— Yes.  ‘ Then'  there  is  the  case  of  Lord 
Darnley’s  fishing,  the  valuation  of  which  was  £o.  1 

notice  it  is  struck  out,  but  I don’t  know  for  what, 
reason.  I think  it  has  been  sold  to  the  tenants,  but 
I would  not  be  sure.  It  is  on  the  Stoneyford  river, 

14275.  Did  anyone,  on  behalf  of  the  Conservators, 
ever  make  any  inquiries  as  regards  the  valuation? 
No. 

14276.  Do  yon  know  what  stretch  of  river  was 
valued  at  £1  ?— No,  I do  not.  The  inspector  might  be 
able  to  give  evidence  as  to  that.  My  duties  at  the 
Board  are  purely  secretarial.  I never  go  out  at  all. 

14277.  Still,  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  finance,  you 
are  very  materially  interested  in  the  question  of 
funds,  are  you  not? — Yes,  sir. 

14278.  And,  of  course,  that  would  suggest  to  you 
that  a little  enquiry  outside  might  be  useful. 


Chairman — continue^. 

£19  19s.  Id.  in  respect  of  current  rates,  and  in  respect 
of  arrears,  £2  12s.  6d.  . 

14287  How  much  do  you  say  in  respect  of  current 
rates?— £19  19s.  Id.,  and  the  remainder  you  may. say, 
roughly,  has  been  discharged  by  licence  duties  exactly. 
It  1ms  been  stated  here  that  this  list  of  valuation  does 
not  at  all  represent  the  true  value  of  the  fisheries 
in  the  district,  but  about  that  I don  t know.  You 
may  got  other  evidence  about  that  later  on. 

14288  Well,  it  would  not  be  surprising  it  we  con- 
cluded that  that  was  so?— But  I presume  what  is 
meant  by  that  is,  that  there  are  fisheries  or  fishery 
rights  that  are  not  valued  at  all. 

14289.  Yes,  I think  that  is  extremely  likely.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  some  explanation  on 
the  subject,  but  it  does  seem  curious  that  the  fisheries 
of  the  whole  district,  including  the  Boyne  and  the 
Blackwater  and  their  tributaries,  should  all  represent 
a value  of  £530,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  Conser- 
vators from  that  source  should  be  only  £20  at  10  per 
cent.,  of  course  not  counting  the  licences.  Now,  tell 
mo  how  manv  nets  there  are  and  how  much  licence 
duty  is  paid  for  them?— Is  it  in  the  last  twelve  years? 

14290-1.  Yes.  Take  the  draft  nets.  Are  they  in- 
creasing or  decreasing,  or  are  they  standing  at  the 
same  point?— Standing  at  the  same,  I should  say.  We 

W*14292?  Why  not  take  1911?— Very  well,  1911,  £416. 
There  were  eighty-two  draft  net  licences  fishing  in 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14294.  Where  are  they?— Seventy -seven  are  used 
iu  the  tidal  portion  and  five  in  the  fresh  water. 


14295.  That  is  the  total  number  of  draft  nets, 
eighty-two?— Yes,  that  is  the  list  for  the  last  twelve 

3 14296.  Please  continue  and  give  us  the  remainder 
of  the  nets.  Witness.— Snap  nets? 

Mr.  Green. 

14297.  And  cribs? — In  1911,  only  one  snap  net. 


14279.  Do  you  spend  more  than  your  income?— I 
had  better  give  the  exact  figures  in  this  case,  sir. 
For  1911  our  gross  income  was  £650  7s.  Id.,  and 
expenditure,  £605  18s.  lOd. 

142S0.  You  have  still  a balance,  then?— Yes. 

14281.  That  is  a usual  thing? — Yes. 


14298.  Where  is  it?— I think  it  is  used  up  at  Slane 
ir  Oldbridge. 

14299.  There  are  not  two  snap  nets? — One  snap  net 
in  1911.  , , x. 

14300.  Then  other  nets?— Those  are  the  only  other 


14282.  Are  the  estates  that  you  have  been  mention- 
ing here  as  having  been  sold  to  the  tenants  all  on  the 
Bovne  and  its  tributaries? — The  Stoneyford  river,  yes. 

14283.  What  about  the  other  rivers  that  are  in 
your 'district? — Well,  I understand  that  there  is  an 
estate  about  being  sold,  Mr.  Godwin  B.  Swifte’s.  If 
the  sale  means  that  the  valuation  is  going  to  be  struck 
off.  that  would  be  a loss  of  10s.  on  the  valuation  of  £5. 

14284.  Do  you  know  whether  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  to  reserve  the  fishing  rights? — No,  I don’t 
know. 


14301.  Cribs? — Six.  Then  cross  lines. 


14302.  Have  you  any  more  nets?— No. 

14303.  Cross 'lines,  how  many?— Five. 

14304.  Other  licences?— Eels,  twenty-one. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14305.  Do  you  mean  eel  nets  or  eel  long  lines  or  eel 
weirs,  what  do  you  mean? — Eyes. 


14285.  Where  is  that  estate  of  Mr.  Godwin  Swifte’s? 
—It  is  in  Ballymahon,  in  the  Barony  of  Moyfenrath, 
in  the  County  of  Meath. 


14306.  Well? — And  seventy-eight  rods. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14307.  How  much  for  an  eel  licence? — £1. 


14286.  But.  at  any  rate,  let  us  have  it  clear.  The  Chairman. 

valuation  of  all  the  fishing  in  the  Drogheda  fishery  „ .l. 

district  is  computed  at  £500  odd?— £533  Is.  Od.  The  14308.  Where  are  they?— Oh,  they  are  all  over  tee 
last  return  showed  in  respect  of  that,  that  we  received  district.  The  inspector  will  give  evidence  about  teat. 
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l'di/i  March,  1912.]  Mb.  James  White,  examined.  [Navan. 


Chairman. 

14309.  You  are  the  inspector? — Yes,  sir,  for  the 
Drogheda  district. 

14310.  Do  you  travel  over  the  whole  of  the  rivers 
of  the  district? — Yes,  sir,  through  time. 

14311.  Where  is  your  headquarters? — Well,  Ballivor 
is  my  headquarters  for  the  close  season,  and  between 
Drogheda  and  Navan  in  the  open  season. 

14312.  Will  you  tell  us  the  principal  rivers,  first  of 
all  the  principal  fishing  rivers  and  then  the  principal 
spawning  rivers,  of  the  district?— Well,  the  river 
Boyne,  from  Oldbridge  to  Navan,  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  river  Boyne  for  salmon  and  the  angling 
sport,  and  there  is  the  part  about  Trim,  about  twenty 
miles  from  this,  a very  good  place  near  Scariff. 


Dr.  Mahajfy. 

14313.  For  rod  fishing? — Yes,  sir,  and  there  is  a 
portion  of  the  Blackwater  where  the  fishing  is  very 
fair. 

Chairman. 

14314.  How  many  miles  of  fishing  water  are  there 
in  the  Boyne? — Salmon  fishing  water  from  here  to 
Drogheda,  about  twenty-two  miles  of  fresh  water. 
About  twenty  miles,  rather. 

14315.  Then  there  is  another  portion  ? — There  is 
from  Trim  up.  It  might  be  about  ten  miles.  That 
would  be  thirty  miles. 

14316.  Thirty  miles  of  the  river  Boyne  is  fishable? — 
Yes,  sir. 

14317.  And  are  any  of  the  tributaries  fishable  for 
salmon?— None  of  them  are  fishable. 


Dr.  Maliaffy. 

14318.  What  about  the  Blackwater?— The  Black- 
water  is  only  a small  distance  from  here. 

Chairman. 

14319.  Is  it  fishable  for  salmon? — A portion  of  it. 

14320.  Is  it  a tributary  of  the  Boyne,  does  it  run 
into  the  Boyne? — Yes,  it  runs  in  here  "below. 

14321,  What  length  of  the  Blackwater  would  you  say 
is  fishable  for  salmon? — There  might  be  about  five 
miles. 

14322.  Now,  is  there  any  other  tributary  on  the 
Boyne  where  salmon  is  fished? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

Captain  C.  F.  Watkins. — The  inspector  is  making  a 
mistake. 

Chairman. 

14323.  Are  there  any  other  tributaries  of  the  Boyne 
that  are  salmon  fishing  rivers? — No,  sir;  in  the  open 
season  there  are  no  salmon  in  any  of  the  tributaries  at 
all,  but  only  in  the  spawning  season  they  go  in. 

14324.  Then,  about  the  estuary  of  the  Boyne  below 
Drogheda,  the  tidal  water? — Yes,  sir. 

14325.  You  go  down  there,  I presume? — Yes,  sir. 

14326.  Y’ou  have  bailiffs  there? — Yes,  sir,  two  bailiffs 
on  the  tidal  portion. 

14327.  It  is  there  that  the  nets  are  principally? — Yes, 

14328.  What  sort  of  nets  are  they? — Draft  nets. 

14329.  You  have  no  drift  nets  at  all? — No,  sir. 

14330.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  the  weekly  close 
season  is  observed  in  the  tidal  water? — Yes,  sir. 

14331.  There  is  no  breach? — No,  sir. 

14332.  Are  there  other  fishing  rivers  in  the  Drogheda 
district  where  salmon  are  fished?— No,  sir. 

14333.  None?— No,  sir. 

14334.  Except  the  Boyne? — Except  the  Boyne  and 
Blackwater. 

14335.  Those  other  rivers  that  we  hear  of  in  this 
district,  are  they  trout  rivers? — Yes,  sir.  trout  rivers. 

14336.  Would  you  tell  me  what  they  are? — The 
Mattick  is  the  first. 

14337.  Where  does  it  run? — It  comes  in  from  Cullen 
direction,  and  goes  into  the  Boyne  at  Oldbridge. 

14338.  Then  it  is  a tributary  of  the  Boyne? — Yes,  sir. 

14339.  Any  other? — The  next  tributary  would  be — 
(The  witness  paused). 

14340.  How  long  have  you  been  inspector  here? — 
Since  1903. 

14341.  That  is  nine  years,  and  I should  have  thought 
that  you  would  be  able  to  go  through  the  names  of  the 
rivers  of  the  district  quickly? — -Well,  the  Boyne  river, 
the  Blackwater  river,  the  river  Deel,  the  river  Black- 


Chairman — continued . 

water  (that  is  another  Blackwater  that  comes  in  from 
Kildare;  it  rises  in  a place  near  Timahoe.  There  are 
two  Blackwaters  in  this  district). 

14342.  One  is  a tributary  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  other 
is  an  independent  one? — Yes,  sir. 

14343.  And  trout  streams  only?— Only  trout  streams. 
14344.  Do  spawning  salmon  go  into  those  trout 
streams? — Yes,  sir,  in  the  spawning  season. 

14345.  Then  they  are  valuable  as  spawning  rivers? — 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  where  all  the  salmon  that  go  up 
usually  spawn. 

14346.  But  no  salmon  run  in  these  rivers  in  the 
open  season? — No,  sir. 

14347.  Is  it  sea  trout  that  run  there? — No,  sir,  all 
brown  trout.  There  are  no  sea  trout  past  Oldbridge 
that  I ever  saw. 

14348.  Now,  as  regards  the  spawning  in  the  Boyne, 
what  are  the  principal  spawning  places  of  the  Boyne? — 
Oh,  there  is  a good  part  down  here  at  Black  Castle. 
It  is  very  good. 

14349.  Are  there  not  small  tributaries  of  the  Boyne 
that  are  not  fishable,  but  that  are  good  spawning 
grounds? — Yes,  sir,  there  is  the  Mattick,  and  the 
tributaries  are  mostly  spawning  beds. 

14350.  Are  you  able  to  preserve  the  fish  in  the 
spawning  season? — Well,  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can. 
We  have  not  enough  of  men.  We  have  a very  large 
district.  We  have  over  470  miles. 

14351.  That  includes  all  the  tributaries? — Yes,  in- 
cluding the  whole  lot,  and  there  are  only  eight  men  in 
the  open  season  and  eight  more  put  on  for  the  close 
season  for  477£  miles,  so  we  are  doing  the  best  we 

14352.  Now,  as  to  tenant  purchasers,  do  you  know 
the  particulars,  if  any,  of  the  estates  that  have  passed 
from  the  landlord  to  tenants? — Ido  not,  sir. 

14353.  Now,  what  class  of  people,  as  a rule,  do  you 
find  poaching,  particularly  in  the  spawning  season? — 
Well,  we  find  the  labouring  men  poaching. 

14354.  Do  any  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  spawning  rivers  take  any  steps  to 
preserve  the  spawning  fish? — They  do  not,  sir. 

14355.  The  work  is  left  entirely  to  the  keeper? — Yes, 
sir. 

Dr.  Mahafjy. 

14356.  How  many  miles  in  must  you  go  to  the 
highest  tributary,  would  you  say  twenty  miles? — Yes, 
and  more.  I go  into  between  Edenderry  and  Kildare. 
The  river  Boyne  rises  above  in  Trinity  Well,  at 
Carbery. 

14357.  Do  you  go  into  Westmeath  at  all? — Yes,  I go 
in  as  far  as  Drumcrea. 

14358.  Are  those  tributaries  in  rough  countries  or 
farms? — Farms. 

14359.  Very  little  of  rough  country? — No,  sir,  some 
of  it  rough. 

14360.  A small  population? — Oh,  no,  a big  popula- 
tion in  Westmeath. 

14361.  But  not  in  this  county? — No. 

14362.  Are  there  any  pike  in  this  river? — There  are, 
sir. 

14363.  Is  anything  done  to  keep  them  down? — No, 
sir,  there  is  not. 

14334.  And  they  are  a great  pest? — Yes. 

14365.  And  what  is  the  quality  of  the  trout  you 
catch  in  them — I suppose  they  differ  in  the  different 
rivers  very  much? — Witness. — The  pike? 

14366.  No,  the  trout,  they  differ  in  quality,  I sup- 
pose?—Well,  I never  saw  but  one  class  of  trout  in 
these  tributaries,  brown  trout. 

14367.  How  big  are  the  brown  trout? — You  might 
get  them  of  different  sizes,  about  half  a pound  to  a 
pound  and  a quarter. 

14368.  Are  they  pink  in  the  flesh  ? — They  are  brown, 
just  brown  trout. 

14369.  When  you  cut  them  open  are  they  pink  or 
white? — Well,  I don’t  eat  much  of  them.  I don’t  get 
much  of  them  to  eat  myself. 

14370.  Is  any  of  that  fishing  good  enough  to  let?  I 
mean  do  gentlemen  come  and  fish  for  the  sake  of  “lior*  ? 

— They  do,  sir.  Gentlemen  come  down  from  Dublin 
and  fish  in  this  river  and  in  the  river  Deel. 

14371.  Is  any  ever  set  for  money? — No,  sir,  it  is  all 
open  fishing. 

14372.  I hear  the  salmon  fishing  at  Blackcastle  is 
greatly  gone  down  in  comparison  to  what  it  used  to 
be? — I don’t  know, 
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Dr.  Mahaffy — continued. 

14373.  I used  to  fish  it  when  I was  young.  Is 
there  a run  of  salmon  peal  in  this  river? — I don’t 
understand. 

14374.  Is  there  any  fishing  for  peal  here  ? — I don  t 
know,  sir. 


Mr.  Qreen. 

14375.  I think  you  said  that  there  are  no  white 
trout  in  your  district  except  as  far  as  Oldbridge? — 
That  is  all. 

14376.  No  other  trout  rivers  at  all? — Unless  the 
M annln  and  the  Mattick. 


Mr.  John  Kealy,  recalled. 


Chairman. 

15377.  Where  do  your  Conservators  meet? — Alter- 
nately in  Drogheda  and  Navan. 

14378.  How  frequently  do  they  meet? — Once  a 
month. 

14379.  And  have  you  a good  attendance? — Fairly. 
14380.  About  how  many  ?— The  average  is  five  or  six. 
14381.  Are  those  elected  or  ex-officio  members? — 


Chairman — continued. 

Well,  there  is  a fair  representation  of  both  at  those 
meetings. 

14382.  You  have  from  five  to  seven? — Yes. 

14383.  Then,  would  you  think  that  there  are  some 
of  the  Conservators  of  this  district  who  don’t  attend 
at  all? — There  are. 

14384.  Not  the  elected  ones? — Oh,  no. 


Mr.  Richard  R.  Fitzherbert,  d.l.,  j.p.,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14385.  Do  you  live  near  Navan? — Yes,  just  about 
half  a mile  from  this. 

14386.  And  you  are  a fisherman? — Oh,  yes. 

14387.  And  you  own  a valuable  fishery  on  the  Boyne? 
— Yes,  about  two  miles  of  water. 

14388.  You  know  the  object  with  which  we  are  here  ? 
— I know  nothing  about  the  purchase  of  land  or  sale 
of  land  at  all. 

14389.  Well,  the  only  reason  we  go  into  particulars 
of  a river,  and  the  general  conditions  of  a river  is 
that  if  the  tenant  purchasers  become  riparian  owners, 
of  course  they  are  greatly  interested,  or  ought  to  be,  in 
the  value  of  the  river,  and,  therefore,  in  considering 
any  suggestions  that  may  be  made,  we  are  bound  to  go 
more  or  less  into  the  generally  existing  conditions  of 
the  rivers,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions  that  may  appear  requisite  as  to  those  streams, 
so  that  from  that  point  of  view  we  should  be  glad 
to  have  any  information  that  you  can  give  us  with 
regard  to  any  river  in  this  fishery  district? — Well, 

I have  known  this  river  for  about  fifty  years  and  I 
have  a return  of  the  nets  from  the  year  1875  to  1911. 
In  the  year  1875  there  were  56  nets,  draft  nets  and 
tidal  nets. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14390.  On  the  whole  river  ? — Yes,  down  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

Chairman. 

14391.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Boyne  now? — Yes. 

14392.  Will  you  speak  of  any  other  river  but  the 
Boyne? — No,  except  the  tributaries.  In  1876  there 
were  54  nets  and  five  fresh  water  nets — they  were  snap 
nets  mostly  in  those  days.  I think  I had  better  hand 
in  this  return  afterwards. 

14393.  Perhaps,  instead  of  giving  us  the  entire  num- 
ber of  nets  and  the  changes  from  year  to  year,  you 
might  give  us  two  or  three  typical  periods,  and  then 
the  conclusion  that  yon  draw  from  that  as  to  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  fishing  ? — Well,  before  1860 
there  were  very  few  salmon,  but  the  Act  of  1862  made 
a great  change  in  the  river,  and  after  some  years  there 
were  step  ladders  made  and  Queen’s  gaps  in  those 
days;  and  many  fishing  weirs  were  closed.  The  nets 
averaged  from  46  to  55  from  1860  to  1870.  In  1870 
there  was  an  improvement  in  the  river,  both  in  the 
number  of  salmon  and  the  size,  but  the  nets  also 
increased  in  number  70  to  80,  boxes  3 to  4.  In  1881 
long  draft  nets  were  used  in  the  river  for  the  first 
time  in  the  fresh  water  part. 

14394.  Now,  at  what  portion  of  the  river? — From 
Slane  to  Oldbridge  and  no  nets  above  Slane.  The 
season  for  netting  was  also  lengthened  by  twelve  days 
at  the  beginning.  That  was  Sir  Thomas  Brady’s 
inquiry.  Well,  I objected  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
season  at  that  time  because  the  twelve  days  would  give 
the  upper  proprietor  a small  chance,  and  he  said  the 
public  must  be  supplied.  I told  him  the  result  would 
be  that  the  rule  would  in  some  later  years  have  to 
be  recalled ; and  that  has  been  the  case.  In  1899  the 
season  was  shortened  by  the  twelve  days  which  had 
been  formerly  added.  If  the  upper  proprietors  were 
not  given  a joint  share  of  the  fish  they  would  not  take 


Chairman — continued. 

any  trouble  to  preserve;  the  Nore  is  a ease  in  point. 
In  the  entire  of  the  river  Nore,  where  my  brother 
fishes,  the  proprietors  there  take  no  interest  in  it,  and 
it  is  poached  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14395.  How  far  up  is  that?— About  twenty  miles  on 
the  Nore. 

14396.  Where  is  that?— In  the  Queen’s  County.  I 
am  mentioning  that  as  a case  in  point. 

Chairman. 

14397.  Now,  after  these  long  draft  nets  had  been 
introduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Slane,  was  there 
any  appreciable  change  in  the  prosperity  of  the  river 
as  regards  the  quantity  of  salmon? — Well,  for  some 
years,  from  1881  to  1885,  there  was  very  good  fishing 
in  the  river,  but  then  we  had  very  wet  springs,  so 
that  a great  many  of  the  nets  could  not  fish.  In 
1885  we  had  the  best  season  of  all,  and  got  760  fish 
that  year.  But  the  nets  increased  enormously,  and 
in  1886  there  were  167  nets  instead  of  54  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1875. 

14398.  Where  was  the  increase,  was  it  in  the  tidal 
portion? — The  tidal  portion. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14399.  Had  you  a net?— I had  a net  many  years 
ago,  but  I never  use  it  now. 

Chairman. 

14400.  Well? — Then  there  are  some  of  those  boxes. 
There  was  a fishing  weir  at  Mr.  Tiernan’s  which 
had  not  been  fished  for  a long  time,  it  was  in  ruins 
up  to  that  time,  and  it  was  rebuilt  and  two  large 
boxes  in  place  of  four  small  ones  were  put  in,  and  the 
river  was  deepened  below  them. 

Mr.  Green. 

14401.  Besides  the  nets,  how  many  fishing  weirs 
are  there  on  the  Boyne? — Six  now'.  In  those  days 
there  were  only  three  to  four,  in  1875. 

Chairman. 

14402.  Now,  what  was  the  result  of  the  licensing  of 
160  nets  so  far  as  the  fishing  was  concerned? — I don’t 
know'  anything  about  the  licenses. 

14403.  You  say  the  number  of  nets  increased  to 
160?— 167. 

14404.  And  they  were  mainly  in  the  tidal  water? — 
All  in  the  tidal  wa,ter,  and  four  fresh  water  nets. 
Well,  if  you  examine  this  list  you  will  see  that  as  the 
nets  increased  in  a few  years  the  salmon  decreased. 

14405.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  ask  you? — Well, 
this  w'ill  show  you,  if  you  let  me  give  you  the  figures. 

14406.  It  is  quite  sufficient  if  you  just  give  it  in 
that  way?— Well,  in  1886  there  were  167;  in  1887, 
123 ; in  1888,  127 ; in  1889,  111.  And  then  the  amount 
of  our  salmon  fishing  decreased  from  760  to  120  in 
1887;  to  98,  in  1888;  to  140,  in  1889;  and  to  61,  in 
1890. 
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Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14407.  But  that  is  a long  time  ago.  Have  you  the 
figures  since  that? — Yes,  since  that. 


Chairman. 

14408.  What  is  it  now? — It  was  67,  in  1892;  87,  in 
1893;  103,  in  1894;  113,  in  1895;  146,  in  1896;  112, 
in  1897;  and  only  88,  in  1900;  100,  in  1901;  94,  in 
1902 ; 129,  in  1903  ; 98,  in  1904 ; 156,  in  1905 ; and  79 
in  1906. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14409.  Of  course,  salmon  fishing  depends  a good 
deal  on  weather  and  water? — Yes. 


Chairman. 

14410.  A wet  season  is  favourable  on  this  river? — 
It  is  for  us  if  it  does  not  last  too  long.  Last  year 
we  had  too  much  wet,  it  took  away  all  the  fish,  and 
they  were  always  running. 

14411.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  salmon  for 
1911  ?— 180. 

14412.  Then  it  has  risen  again? — It  has  risen  a bit. 

14413.  And  the  number  of  nets? — The  reason  there 
were  so  many  last  year  was,  that  there  was  good  fish- 
ing in  the  month  of  May.  The  number  of  nets  was  77 
in  1911,  and  5 in  the  fresh  water. 

14414.  Can  you  account  for  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  nets? — I suppose  they  didn’t  get  the  fish. 

14415.  The  fish  really  didn’t  come? — I suppose  it 
didn’t  pay  them  to  fish. 

14416.  What  opinion  do  you  express  generally  on 
the  subject  of  nets  in  the  upper  waters — are  there 
relative  rights  and  equities?— Well,  of  course,  being  a 
rod  fisherman,  I am  altogether  against  nets  in  fresh 
water,  and  I think  all  nets,  and  boxes,  too,  in  fresh 
water  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

14417.  There  have  been  very  few  nets  in  the  fresh 
water  here,  only  4 or  5,  but  then  there  are  weirs? — 
Yes,  there  are  6 weirs  now,  there  were  3 or  4 thirty 
or  forty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14418.  That  is  very  bad? — Oh,  yes,  very  bad. 

Chairman. 

14419.  Do  you  think  the  falling  off  in  the  fish  is 
attributable  to  there  being  more  netted,  and  more 
caught  in  the  weirs,  or  that  the  decrease  is  attributable 
to  the  destruction  of  spawning  fish? — I think  the 
spawning  fish  are  better  looked  after  than  ever  they 
were  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I attribute  it  altogether 
to  the  over-netting,  because  in  1875  the  average  was 
48  to  57,  and  now  the  average  is  from  110  to  103; 
and,  then,  6 boxes  in  place  of  3 and  4. 

14420.  Is  that  record  of  yours  of  the  entire  number  of 
salmon  caught  in  the  river  by  all  means? — No. 

14421.  Is  that  only  salmon  caught  by  rod? — The 
record  I gave  you  is  of  the  number  of  salmon  killed 
by  the  rod  in  my  water. 

14422.  That  is  Blackcastle? — Blackcastle. 

14423.  Is  there  any  means  of  obtaining  a record  of 
the  entire  take  of  salmon  in  the  Boyne?— 5 don’t  know 
that.  I have  a record  here  of  the  salmon  caught  in  the 
years  from  1875  to  1896. 

14424.  But  that  would  only  be  the  rod  again? — Oh, 
no,  nets  and  traps,  I can  give  you  the  names.  Colonel 
Cottington — In  1875,  646  salmon;  in  1886,  454;  in 
1887,  1410  (that  was  a drv  - summer,  and  the  fish 
could  not  get  through);  1888,  509;  1893,  831;  1894, 
527 ; 1896,  423. 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14425.  By  the  weir? — Nets  and  weir. 

14426.  Where  would  that  be  on  the  river? — Oldbridge 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Then  I have  the  Slane 
fishing— 1883,  499;  1884,  321;  1885,  541;  18^6,  247 
(that  is  where  the  great  increase  of  nets  began) ; 1887, 
220;  1888,  182;  1889,  133;  1890,  79;  and  on  down  to 
1896,  52.  Then,  in  the  Dunmoye  fishing  (Mr. 
Jameson  had  it),  they  caught  in  1885,  138,  and  in 
1890,  30.  The  nets  increased  so  much  that  in  five 
years  the  salmon  decreased. 

14427.  About  how  many  miles  of  good  salmon  fish- 
ing are  there  from  Oldbridge  up — 20  miles? — I don’t 
know.  There  is  very  good  salmon  fishing  down  at 
Oldbridge.  I don’t  know  very  much  about  the  rod 
fishing  down  there.  But  I think  about  16  or  18  miles 
from  that  up. 

14428.  Is  there  any  summer  fishing,  any  peal  fishing? 
— No. 

14429,  Is  it  owing  to  the  peal  not  coming  in,_or  the 
river  being  too  weedy?— I think  partly  to  the  river 
being  too  weedy,  and  partly  to  the  nets  taking  all  the 
fish. 

14430.  Were  there  plenty  of  peal  in  the  river? — No, 
I never  saw  much  peal  in  the  river,  some  years  ago 
we  got  a few  peal  in  June,  when  there  would  be  a 
wet  season. 

14431.  There  are  many  rivers  where  the  peal  have 
disappeared  lately? — Yes.  We  don’t  get  them. 

14432.  Are  your  average  fish,  the  spring  fish,  a good 
size,  say,  about  15  lbs.? — Well,  up  to  this,  my  tenant 
has  got  64  fish,  up  to  the  17th  of  March,  and  the 
average  is  21  lbs. 

14433.  A very  high  average? — A very  good  average 
this  year. 

14434.  You  never  had  any  sea  trout  to  signify? — No, 
there  are  no  sea  trout  ever  come  up. 

14435.  Do  you  ever  condescend  to  fish  for  brown 
trout? — Oh,  yes,  we  got  one  last  year  up  to  6|  lbs. 

14436.  Are  they  of  fine  quality? — Beautiful  pink 
flesh. 

14437.  And,  in  the  tributaries,  you  have  that  trout 
fishing? — Well,  I don’t  know  much  about  the  tribu- 
taries up  the  river. 

14438.  Is  the  trout  fishing  a commercial  item — could 
you  let  it? — Oh,  I think  so. 

14439.  People  would  come  here  and  pay  money  for 
it? — I don’t  know  whether  it  is  good  enough  up  the 
river  for  that. 

14440.  But  it  would  be  here? — In  my  water  it  is 
very  good. 

14441.  Is  it  free  with  you — can  anybody  fish  it? — 
Oh,  no. 

14442.  You  preserve  it? — Yes. 

14443.  Are  parts  of  the  Blackwater  close  to  this 
free? — On  the  Boyne,  above  Navan,  I think  part  of  it  is 
free. 

14444.  And  the  Blackwater? — No,  the  Blackwater  is 
not  free. 

14445.  And  there  is  no  free  trout  fishing  about  here? 
— Not  that  I know  of. 

14446.  There  may  be  in  the  tributaries? — I know 
there  is  in  the  Rosmin  river;  I think  there  is  free 
fishing. 

14447.  And  you  think  the  fish  are  better  looked  after 
now  than  ever  they  were? — Yes. 

14448.  And  there  are  fewer  people  in  the  country  to 
poach? — Well,  it  is  a very  sparsely  populated  country 
above  Trim.  For  the  last  forty  years  I have  been 
listening  to  inquiries,  and  we  have  always  suggested 
the  reduction  of  the  nets,  but  there  has  been  very  little 
done,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  fishing  will  never 
improve  till  they  do  away  with  the  fresh  water  nets  and 
boxes,  paying  compensation  for  so  doing.  I say  the 
people  that  have  the  nets  ought  to  be  compensated. 


Captain  C.  F.  Watkins,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14449.  You  reside  at  Navan? — Yes;  but,  before  you 
go  any  further  to  examine  me  abqut  the  fishing  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  present,  I can  read  a letter  which  I 
think  will  give  you  information.  I asked  Mr.  George 
Fowler,  who  is  agent  for  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  and 


Chairman — continued. 

whose  opinion  on  this  fishing  question  is  valuable,  when 
I was  speaking  to  him  at  Kells,  if  he  would  attend  this 
inquiry  and  give  evidence,  and  he  assured  me  that  he 
would  do  so,  but  he  has  unfortunately  been  prevented 
at  the  last  minute,  and  he  has  written  me  a letter 
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[Navan. 


Chairman— --continued. 

describing  the  situation  there,  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I should  like  to  read  this  letter  : — 

I regret  I am  unable  to  attend  the  fishing  in- 
quiry at  Navan.  It  is  at  present  extremely  hard 
to  give  an  answer  to  question  No.  1,  as,  although 
most  of  the  land  above  Nells  adjoining  the  Biaeic- 
water  and  tributaries  is  under  agreement  to 
purchase  by  the  occupiers,  the  actual  transfer  has 
not  yet  taken  place,  owing  to  insufficient  funds 
for  the  financing  of  the  Land  Acts,  and,  until  the 
laud  is  actually  vested  in  the  occupiers,  the  sport- 
ing rights  remain  as  formerly,  pending  the  sale, 
no  matter  what  the  arrangement  may  be  at  the 
completion  of  the  sale.  Lord  Headfort  owns  a 
large  portion  of  the  Blackwater,  from  Headfort 
Demesne  to  Virginia  Lake.  On  his  County  Meath 
property,  by  the  terms  of  sale,  the  fishing  is  exclu- 
sively reserved;  on  the  County  Cavan  property  the 
fishing  is  also  reserved,  but.  the  occupiers  adjoining 
the  river  have  a right  to  fish,  with  rod  and  line 
only,  on  their  own  land;  also  their  sons  and  regular 
workmen.  Lord  Headfort  also  rents  the  fishing  on 
Captain  Napier’s  property.  The  tenants,  when 
their  purchase  is  complete,  will,  I understand,  own 
the  sporting  rights,  subject  to  Captain  Napier’s  life 
interest  and  the  lease  to  Lord  Headfort,  so  that, 
for  the  present,  I may  say,  no  great  change  will 
take  place,  but,  in  the  future,  when  the  transfer 
of  sporting  rights  goes  to  the  tenant  purchasers, 
this  must  lead  to  a great  increase  of  fishing,  and 
the  tendency  will  be  to  the  over-fishing  of  rivers. 
I am  of  opinion  that  fishing,  except  where  nets 
are  at  present  used,  should  bo  limited  to  fishing 
with  rod  and  line;  that  the  State  should  assist 
Boards  of  Conservators  financially,  in  order  to  buy 
sites  to  build  houses  for  water  bailiffs  and  to  put 
on  extra  bailiffs;  that  the  power  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  reduce,  litigate,  and,  practically,  do 
away  with  fines  imposed  for  poaching  should  be 
cancelled;  that  adequate  fines  for  poaching  be 
inflicted,  otherwise  the  Conservators  and  the  Irish 
Fishery  Board  may  as  well  close  their  doors.  As 
stated  above,  extra  bailiffs  will  be  wanted  to  see 
that  only  legal  fishing  is  carried  on,  that  no  salmon 
parr  are  killed,  and  that  the  bye-laws  as  to  brown 
trout  are  enforced.  I am  of  opinion  that  no  new 
eel  weirs  should  be  permitted,  that  those  in 
existence  should  be  watched  by  the  bailiffs,  to  see 
that  they  are  legally  fished,  and  not  allow  the 
whole  river  to  be  dammed  up  when  fishing  is  going 
on,  except  at  the  net.  This  fishing  being  done  at 
night,  requires  careful  supervision.  There  is  hardly 
an  eel  weir  on  the  river  with  a proper  King’s  Gap 
open  in  the  fishing  time.  That  the  time  for  brown 
trout  fishing  should  not  start  at  the  same  time  as 
salmon.  No  brown  trout  arc  fit  to  kill  in  February, 
and  the  date  should  be  put  back,  to,  say,  March 
20th  or  April  1st.  I am  of  opinion  that  pike, 
which  are  numerous  in  the  upper  waters,  do  a vast 
amount  of  damage,  that  the  Conservators  should  be 
given  power  to  net  pike  on  private  waters. 

14450.  Now,  you  are  a Conservator? — Yes. 

14451.  And  you  fish  yourself  and  take  an  interest 
in  it? — Yes,  I do. 

14452.  Now,  what  portion  of  the  river  do  you  fish  ? — 
Well,  I have  no  water  of  my  own.  I fish  for  salmon 
anywhere  my  friends  are  kind  enough  to  let  me. 

14453.  Perhaps,  now,  you  would  just  give  us  any 
information  or  expression  of  opinion  that  you  think 
would  be  useful  to  us  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
in  your  own  words,  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
the  river,  and  how  you  think  it  might  be  amended. 
I take  it  for  granted  that  you  agree  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Fowler? — Yes,  I do.  Well,  I have  no 
general  knowledge  of  the  effects  on  the  Boyne  and 
Blackwater  at  all  of  the  sale  to  tenants,  no  personal 
knowledge.  As  regards  the  Boyne,  I don’t  think 
there  have  been  any  estates  worth  mentioning,  at 
any  rate  between  here  and  Trim,  and  perhaps 
for  a very  considerable  distance  up,  but  on  the 
tributaries  I fancy  there  have  been  a good  many,  but 
I have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever  of  that  except 
in  two  cases.  There  is  one  case  on  a river  called  the 
Skean  which  comes  down  on  the  Dublin  side  and  runs 
into  the  Boyne  three  miles  above  here.  It  used  to 


Chairman — continued. 

be  a good  trout  stream,  and  it  is  a very  valuable 
spawning  river,  and  it  was  sold  to  the  tenants  two 
years  ago,  and  the  result  has  been  absolute  ruination. 
It  was  on  Mr.  Briscoe’s  estate.  He  preserved  it  and 
looked  after  it,  and  it  was  a most  excellent  trout 
stream,  and  in  fishing  it  for  trout  you  might  always 
catch  large  quantities  of  parr  and  smolt. 

14454.  Wliat  have  the  tenants  done? — I don’t  know 
that  the  tenants  themselves  have  done  very  much 
harm,  but  the  river  is  not  protected  at  all,  and  it  was 
limed’  last  year.  This  Skean  river  is  quite  a small 
river  and  might  be  called  a stream,  and  you  could 
jump  over  it  at  places,  but  it  was  a very  good  trout 
stream  indeed.  I understand  it  was  limed  last  year, 
in  fact  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  it.  We 
tried  to  get  evidence  in  order  to  bring  a prosecu- 
tion, but  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  satisfactory 
evidence  on  the  matter,  and  therefore  we  could  not 
prosecute. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14455.  That  would  be  a very  good  property  if  it  was 
let? — That  was  a property  that  was  up  to  two  years 
ago  a very  good  trout  stream  indeed. 

14456.  Would  it  have  a letting  value  ? — I would  not 
say  it  had  very  much  letting  value.  It  was  a very 
small  stream,  and  the  owners  gave  leave  to  their 
friends  and  you  got  a good  basket  of  trout.  The 
only  other  river  I know  in  the  district  is  the 
Delvin,  which  runs  in  between  Drogheda  and  Bal- 
briggan.  A friend  of  mine  owns  one  bank  of  it,  and 
he  told  me  the  opposite  side  had  been  sold  to  the 
tenants,  and  all  the  trout  had  been  netted  out  of  it. 

14457.  Is  that  on  the  sea?— Yes,  it  is  a river  that 
runs  down  from  the  highland  and  runs  into  the  sea  at 
Gormanston,  between  Laytown  and  Balbriggan. 
Small  sea  trout  go  into  that  and  into  the  Nanny. 

14458.  Then  it  has  sea  trout  as  well  as  brown  trout  ? 
— Yes-  I don’t  think  you  could  honestly  say  it  would 
be  of  any  letting  value.  Like  all  those  little  rivers, 
it  runs  down  to  nothing  in  the  summer.  That  is  all 
I can  possibly  tell  you  about  tenant  purchasers,  except 
that  my  opinion  would  be  that  it  is  a bad  look 
out.  As  regards  any  suggestion,  of  course,  if  the 
tenant  purchasers  could  be  got  to  combine  to  pre- 
serve their  purchases,  I should  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing,  but  I think  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  get  them  to  do  so.  And  as  regards  the 
fourth  query,  the  resources  of  the  Board  are  not  ade- 
quate to  undertake  anything  like  looking  after  the 
trout  streams  here.  We  have  more  than  we  can  do 
to  look  after  the  spawning  fish. 

Chairman. 

14459.  I scarcely  like  to  ask  you,  as  you  are  not  a 
proprietor,  but  the  amount  recoverable  by  rate  appears 
to  be  absurdly  small? — Well,  it  does.  I admit  I am 
very  much  in  the  dark,  I know  nothing  about  it,  but 
I believe  I am  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  no  valua- 
tion at  all  on  the  tideway  nets,  which  would,  of  course, 
very  largely  affect  it,  but  I don’t  know  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  case. 

14460.  There  never  is  a rate  on  them.  That  is  a 
public  right? — That  settles  the  question.  Now  as 
regards  poaching  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a great 
deal  of  poaching.  We  don’t  hear  of  half  of  it, 
because  we  have  no  one  to  tell  us,  and  we  have  not 
enough  bailiffs.  We  put  on  eight  permanent  bailiffs, 
while  there  aro  in  the  rivers  and  tributaries  477  miles 
of  water.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  these  men  can  in 
any  way  whatever  look  after  that?  It  is  a sheer  and 
absolute  impossibility.  Our  temporary  bailiffs  we  only 
put  on  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I was  anxious 
that  they  should  be  put  on,  and  we  decided  to  do  so, 
but  they  aro  of  little  use  comparatively.  They  go  on 
about  the  middle  or  beginning  of  November,  when  we 
think  the  spawning  fish  are  going  up,  and,  as  we  want 
many,  we  keep  them  on  to  the  end  of  January.  They 
are  only  on  for  three  or  four  months  at  the  outside.  We 
have  eight,  only  eight,  permanent  bailiffs  at  this  time 
of  the  year  to  look  after  477  miles  of  water. 

14461.  As  regards  poaching,  do  the  police  give  you 
any  assistance  ? — Yes,  they  give  us  a great  deal.  I 
want  to  make  some  suggestions  about  that.  This 
year  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  have 
more  bailiffs,  because  the  water  has  been  very  high, 
and  I am  perfectly  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
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a very  large  number  of  the  big  spring  fish  have 
run  far  up  the  rivers  and  there  they  will  be  all 
poached  when  the  rivers  run  low  in  June  and  July. 
1 hey  go  up  to  the  upper  Boyne  and  some  of  them  occa- 
sionally go  into  the  small  rivers  and  they  will  be 
whipped  out,  and  these  are  the  fish  we  want  to  pro- 
tect, and  we  cannot  do  that  without  more  bailiffs,  and 
it  is  most  important  that  we  should  have  them,  and 
the  least  we  might  expect  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  to  give  us  really  material  assistance. 
We  applied  for  a grant  the  other  day,  and  they  wrote 
to  say  they  would  give  £2  for  every  .£1  we  subscribed 
locally.  Now  Providence  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, but  I do  not  think  that  a Government  Depart- 
ment should  make  their  assistance  given  to  Boards  of 
Conservators  dependent  on  local  subscriptions.  Local 
people  do  subscribe  in  the  sense  of  taking  out  their 
licence  duty.  It  may  be  only  a small  subscription, 
but  it  pays  the  bailiffs,  and  it  is  all  the  income  the 
Board  has.  I quite  agree  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
that  local  people  should  assist,  but  I do  not  think  it 
is  fair  that  a Government  grant  should  be  made 
dependent  on  that.  We  must  have  more  bailiffs  if 
this  district  is  to  be  properly  looked  after.  The 
Clerk  has  given  you  a mass  of  information  about 
our  income,  I think.  I merely  add  that  for  the  last 
eleven  years  we  have  roughly  had  a credit  balance 
per  annum  of  £3  10s.  fid.,  which  is  not  very  much 
to  play  with,  so  I think  that  shows  you  that  wc 
do  want  assistance.  ■ Another  thing  which  is  most 
important  is  the  question  of  fines.  Fines  are,  I may 
say,  invariably  reduced  by  the  Lord  Leiutenant  or  the 
justices.  My  Board  have  been  corresponding  with  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  we  have  passed 
a resolution,  and  there  was  a conference  of  Boards  of 
Conservators  held  in  Dublin  the  other  day,  and  we  passed 
a^  resolution,  of  which  a copy  was  sent  to  you.  Mr. 
Kealy  sent  you  a copy  the  other  day.  He  has  got  a 
reply  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  now, 
and  it  can  only  be  described  (I  must  put  the  matter 
plainly)  as  most  unsatisfactory.  It  was  simply  stated 
what  has  already  been  stated  to  us  and  to  other  Boards 
in  Ireland,  that  none  of  those  fines  were  reduced  with- 
out carefully  going  into  the  matter  with  the  magi- 
strates who  had  inflicted  them,  and  ascertaining  their 
opinion.  I am  in  a position  to  state  that  when  they 
are  reduced  in  the  way  they  are,  it  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible for  Conservators  to  carry  on  their  duties  or  to 
continue  prosecuting.  I have  a list  here  which  will 
show  you  what  is  done. 

14462.  It  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  go  into 
particulars,  and  we  will  ask  you  to  confine  yourself  to 
the  general  statement  ? — Very  well.  Another  thing  is 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  costs  given  to  us,  and 
on  seven  cases  which  we  had  recently  the  Board  are 
at  an  absolute  dead  loss  of  £14  14s.  lOd.  We 
are  at  a dead  loss  of  that,  and  the  fines  are  very 
largely  reduced,  and  these  are  two  very  important 
things  as  regards  poaching.  I don’t  know  how  far 
the  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act  applies  in  this  country 
or  district,  but  there  are  certain  birds  which  are  pro- 
tected in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  should 
not  be  protected  here.  Cormorants,  I take  it,  are 
not  protected,  but  gulls  do  an  infinity  of  harm  to 
fish,  not  only  to  the  trout  but  to  the  salmon  too,  and 
any  gull  should  be  shot  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
should  be  removed  from  the  list  of  protected  birds. 
You  know  the  amount  of  black-headed  gulls  that  you 
see  on  the  inland  lakes  compared  with  twenty  years 
ago.  Go  to  Lough  Sheelin  and  you  will  see  what  gulls 
are.  However,  that  is  not  in  our  district. 

14463.  Have  you  had  a hatchery  of  fish  ? — We  had  a 
hatchery,  yes.  Another  thing  that  I think  is  doing 
harm  to  the  Boyne  is  the  way  that  the  cut  weeds  are 
treated.  The  Board  of  Works  cut  the  weeds  on  the 
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river  for  a considerable  distance  above  Trim.  They 
cut  them  up  to  Scariff  Bridge  and  some  distance 
above  that,  and  they  don’t  take  the  weeds  away,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  there  are  large  accumulations 
of  rushes  in  the  lie-byes  of  the  river,  and  when  floods 
come  these  rushes  are  scattered  over  the  place  and 
0V?j  ^ smk  ^be  bottom  and  seed  themselves. 

14464.  How  are  the  Board  of  Works  concerned  to 
cut  these  weeds?— I suppose  under  a drainage  scheme. 
A good  deal  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Boyne  has 
been  under  a drainage  scheme. 

14465.  That  is,  to  clear  the  river  ?— But  they  should 
take  the  weeds  out  of  the  river  when  they  cut  them 
and  not  leave  them  in  the  river  to  rot.  There  is  one 
thing  I should  like  to  mention  on  the  question  of  the 
nets,  I may  mention  that  in  1911,  owing  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the  nets,  they  were 
taken  off.  Mr.  Osborne’s  nets  at  Rosnaree  were  taken 
off  for  three  months,  and  Mr.  Caldwell’s  and  Lord 
Conyngham’s  also,  and  they  had  a good  year  at 
Black  Castle  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert  had  180  fish  killed  in 
his  water  in  that  year.  Now  that  is  a very  strong 
jioint  in  favour  of  the  view  that  fresh  water  nets  do 
harm,  and  I am  of  opinion  myself  that  fresh  water 
nets  should  cease  to  exist.  They  do  a lot  of  harm. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  season  of  1911,  when  the 
water  was  extremely  low,  almost  at  summer  level, 
I won’t  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I know  I am 
perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  there  were  over  forty 
big  salmon  caught  at  Oldbridge  in  the  one  day  which 
weighed  over  600  lbs.  They  were  caught  in  one  day 
by  fresh  water  nets,  and  that  may  give  you  some  idea 
of  what  fresh  water  nets  do  in  the  year  when  that  was 
done  in  one  day.  The  trout  fishing  in  this  district 
used  to  be  very  good  indeed.  I am  very  fond  of 
trout  fishing,  and  used  to  do  a great  deal  of  it,  and 
on  any  suitable  day,  from  Patrick’s  Day  on,  with 
suitable  weather,  I could  generally  get  a nice  dish  of 
trout,  very  often  a very  good  basket  indeed.  Well, 
that  has  altogether  gone  to  the  mischief,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  reasons  for  it,  but  I 
think  one  thing  at  any  rate  that  would  help  us  very 
much,  and  incidentally  help  the  salmon  too,  and  save 
a large  number  of  salmon  fry,  would  be  if  the  trout 
fishing  did  not  open  on  the  12th  February,  as  it  does 
at  present,  which  is  far  too  early.  I need  not  tell  you 
that  trout  are  not  fit  to  catch,  to  eat,  or  anything  else 
then.  They  are  splendid  trout,  the  Blaekwater  trout 
are  just  as  good  and  as  red  as  salmon,  and  they  are 
good  trout  in  all  the  Meath  streams. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14466.  They  run  through  rich  land? — They  run 
through  rich  land.  The  Board  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment last  year  to  hold  an  enquiry,  with  a view  to 
opening  the  trout  season  later,  and" I am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Department  did  not  hold  it. 

14467.  What  about  pike? — Well,  there  are  a good 
many  pike  in  the  upper  Boyne,  and  there  are  a good 
many  pike  in  the  Blaekwater.  I don’t  know  that  there 
are  many  pike  in  the  small  streams,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Moynalty  river,  and  there  you  get  a certain 
amount  of  them.  Most  of  those  trout  streams  are  very 
valuable  spawning  streams.  The  Moynalty,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the  district,  is  one  of  the 
best  spawning  rivers  you  could  have  anywhere.  It  is 
very  good,  indeed,  and  I don’t  think  that  the  country 
people  should  be  in  a position  to  start  out  on  the 
12th  of  February  with  a big  hook  and  a w'orm  to  kill 
every  mortal  thing  that  they  can  catch,  and  if  you 
could  get  the  Department  to  have  an  inquiry  held  by 
which  the  trout  fishing  would  open  later  instead  of  on 
the  same  day  as  salmon,  I think  it  would  be  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  salmon  and  to  the  Boyne  in 
every  possible  way. 


Major  T.  G.  Collins,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14468.  You  are  a fisherman,  I presume? — Yes. 

14469.  Are  you  a Conservator  of  this  district? — Yes, 
I am  an  elected  Conservator. 

14470.  For  w'hat  division? — For  the  Navan  district, 
the  upper  portion. 


Chairman — continued. 

14471.  Now,  you  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has 
beeu  given  here? — Yes. 

14472.  And,  perhaps,  you  would  give  us  any  addi- 
tional information  that  occurs  to  your  mind  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — Well , I 
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thoroughly  agree  with  most  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  before,  and  I do  especially  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert’s  evidence.  I think  the  net  fishing  and  the 
rod  fishing  are  like  two  buckets  in  a well,  because 
ivken  the  nets  are  few  the  rod  fishing  goes  up,  and 
next  year,  when  there  are  a lot  of  nets,  the  rod  fishing 
■roes  down.  I think,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that 
the  decrease  of  the  fish  is  due  principally  to  over- 
netting and  to  under-preservation.  You  have  heard 
we  have  only  16  bailiffs  in  470  miles  of  water.  That 
is  ridiculous.  But  there  are  other  views  of  preser- 
vation which  I think  are  never  sufficiently  gone  into. 
Mr.  Watkins  touched  on  it  as  regards  the  Wild  Birds, 
and,  certainly,  in  my  recollection,  while  the  fish  for 
years  have  decreased  in  the  Boyne,  I think  the 
number  of  wild  birds  on  the  banks  has  increased 
enormously,  water  hens,  coots,  and  dab  chicks  prin- 
cipally, and  the  habits  of  these  birds  should  be  inquired 
into.  It  is  a disputed  point  whether  they  do  harm  or 
not.  I see  in  the  Field  where  it  is  reported  m 
Devonshire  and  other  places  that  they  do  considerable 
harm,  and  there  was  one  man  who  had  a trout  hatchery , 
and  all  his  small  fry,  young  things  about  the  size  of  a 
minnow,  almost  disappeared,  and  he  could  not  make 
out  what  became  of  them  till  he  watched  and  found 
that  the  water  hens  were  eating  them.  People  say 
they  are  perfectly  harmless,  but  I don’t  believe  it.  I 
am  sure  they  do  a lot  of  harm.  I am  sure  they  eat 
salmon  eggs  and  trout  eggs;  and  these  are  things  which 
you  must  see  to,  if  you  want  to  preserve  the  fish,  and 
it  is  just  like  preserving  game,  the  greater  part  of 
a keeper’s  duty  is  to  destroy  vermin,  and  I think  that 
these  vermin  that  attack  the  salmon,  namely,  the  birds, 
and  pike,  and  otters,  and  every  sort  or  vermin,  should 
be  destroyed. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14473.  Have  you  many  otters? — Yes,  we  have,  far 
more  than  people  think.  There  are  any  amount  of  otters 
on  the  Bovne. 

14474.  Are  they  ever  hunted?— No,  the  river  is  too 
deep.  I don’t  think  you  could  hunt  them.  Of  course, 
what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business. 
And  herons  also  have  increased  enormously. 

Chairman. 

14475.  You  think  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  the 
Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts  should  not  apply?— Cer- 
tainly. It  is  the  same  with  the  sea  fisheries.  Every- 
thing is  done  to  encourage  the  sea  fisheries,  herrings 
and  mackerel  and  all  fish,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
gulls  and  all  these  destructive  birds  are  allowed  to 
increase,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  keep  them  down. 

14476.  Before  the  passing  of  that  Act  which  protects 
them,  did  anybody  here  destroy  them? — That  I could 
not  tell  you.  I don’t  know  enough  about  it. 

14477.“  You  think  that  they  have  increased  in  number? 
— Yes,  I am  certain  of  it. 

14478.  I don’t  remember  that  anyone  ever  thought 
it  his  business  to  shoot  gulls,  or  water  hens  either, 
because  they  disturbed  fish? — The  fact  remains  that 
the  birds  have  increased  and  the  fish  have  gone  down, 
and  I am  trying  to  find  a cause  for  the  decrease.  I 
remember  a long  time  ago  we  could  catch  perch  in 
plenty  up  to  2 lbs.,  but  I never  hear  of  such  a thing 
now,  and  the  only  thing  I see  that  has  increased  while 
the  fish  have  gone  down  are  these  birds;  I believe 
the  police  should  help  in  the  preservation,  and  I think 
the  coastguards  would  be  very  useful  men  with  guns, 
and  they  could  shoot  cormorants  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14479.  Are  not  the  coastguards  abolished? — Oh,  no, 
I think  thev  exist  still.  It  is  nobody’s  business  to  kill 
seals.  We  offered  a reward  of  £3  to  people  to  go  out 
and  shoot  them,  and  I think  that  should  be  the  business 
of  the  coastguards.  „ ... 

14480.  Seals  are  not  mischievous? — Oh,  they  follow 
the  fish,  and  it  is  said  that  they  keep  the  fish  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers;  certainly,  some  years  ago,  I 
can’t  remember  the  total  number  of  fish  I got,  but  I 
know  I had  13  fish  that  were  marked  by  seals,  and  other 
people  told  me  exactly  the  same  thing.  They  get  into  the 
mouth  oi  the  river,  and  it  is  very  narrow.  Then  there 
is  no  effort  made  to  keep  down  the  pike.  Some  years 
ago  we  wanted  to  put  a premium  on  the  capture  of 
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pike,  and  we  were  giving  people  2d.  or  3d.  a head, 
and  the  difficulty  was  to  distribute  this  money,  and  the 
only  suggestion  that  we  could  make  was  that  the  police 
should  do  it,  that  any  man  that  caught  a pike  should 
bring  his  head  to  the  nearest  police  barrack,  and  if 
the  police  sergeant  reported  that  he  received  so  many 
heads  we  should  give  the  money  to  the  police,  and 
they  should  pay  it,  and  then  the  chief  of  the  police 
in  Dublin  stepped  in  and  said  it  was  no  part  of  the 
business  of  the  police  to  do  this,  and  that  was  knocked 
on  the  head. 

14481.  Could  you  not  have  got  some  official  of  yours, 
some  of  your  inspectors  here,  who  would  have  done 
the  same  thing?— But,  you  see,  it  takes  the  inspector 
a month  to  go  around  the  whole  district,  and  a pike’s 
head  would  not  keep  for  a mqnth,  and  you  cannot  tell 
when  he  might  be  here. 

14482.  You  could  have  got  some  local  person  to  do 
it? — We  tried  that,  but  the  simplest  thing  seemed  to 
be  the  way  I mention,  seeing  that  police  barracks  were 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  You  might  get  a 
resident  here  to  do  it,  but  not  in  another  place. 

14483.  How  would  you  propose  to  kill  them — by  night 
lines? — I don't  think  we  care  how  we  kill  them. 

14484.  In  the  weedy  and  shallow  corners  of  the  river 
where  they  spawn,  and  other  fish  won’t  lie,  you  can 
catch  them? — Oh,  yes,  we  might,  as  a Board,  if  funds 
permitted. 

Chairman. 

14485.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  regards 
fishing  weirs  now  on  the  Boyne,  how  many  are  there? 
— There  are  six.  I mean  salmon  fishing  weirs,  at 
least  six  traps,  I think.  There  are  three  weirs,  and  they 
work  two  traps  each.  Another  thing  is  the  improved 
method  in  netting.  In  1890,  I think  it  was,  that  the 
really  improved  method  of  netting  came  in.  Before 
that  “it  was  chiefly  snap  nets,  or  all  snap  nets.  In 
1890,  the  long  nets,  40  yards  in  the  fresh  water,  and 
75  in  the  tidal  water,  were  introduced.  I don’t  think 
anything  can  be  done  without  further  legislation.  I 
think  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  under 
the  old  Act,  and  my  suggestion  would  be  this,  that  I 
would  do  away  with  all  trapping  and  netting  in  the 
fresh  water.  Compensation  will,  in  certain  instances, 
have  to  be  paid,  no  doubt,  and  we  want  funds  for  that, 
and  I would  raise  all  the  licences,  and  put  salmon 
fishing  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  game  shooting. 
You  pay  £3  for  a game  licence,  and  in  this  country 
you  get  very  bad  value  for  it,  and  you  might  get  good 
value  in  salmon  fishing,  and  salmon  fishing  is  just  as 
good  sport  with  a rod  licence  as  the  sport  with  a gun 
licence,  and  I think  it  is  worth  just  as  much,  and  it 
costs  as  much  to  preserve  the  river,  and  I would  put 
£3  on  the  rod,  and  the  salmon  fishing  net  licence  I 
would  make  £10. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14486.  What  about  a trout  licence? — Trout  is  such 
a negligible  quantity,  being  so  bad,  that  we  have 
hardly  regarded  it  up  to  this.  I think  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  put  a small  licence  on  it.  I think  a 
small  trout  licence  would  be  a good  thing,  and  it  would 
certainly  bring  us  in  money.  But  that  would  be  my 
idea.  I would  have  £10  for  the  net,  at  the  very  least, 
and  that  would  have  a double  effect.  It  would  reduce, 
perhaps,  the  number  of  nets,  and  the  people  who  had 
the  nets  would  be  able  to  make  a living.  At  present, 
if  you  have  a good  year,  you  have  a whole  flood  of  nets, 
and  those  people  make  nothing,  and  the  following  year 
the  number  goes  down  again.  It  went  from  66  in 
1880  to  167  in  1886. 

14487.  Could  not  anybody  start  to  net  that  likes?— 
Witness. — In  the  tidal  water. 

14488.  No,  but  to  net  in  the  river?— You  would 
have  to  own  the  fishing  rights  on  both  banks.  I think 
the  coastguards  should  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  fishery  laws  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
assist  the  bailiffs  in  seeing  that  the  laws  are  carried 
out  in  the  tidal  part.  We  have  only  two  bailiffs  in 
the  open  season,  in  the  tidal  water,  to  look  after  what 
varies  from  130  to  80  nets.  Another  thing  is  the  habits 
of  the  salmon  themselves.  We  are  groping  in  the 
dark  at  present,  and  there  are  a lot  of  theories  pu 
forward,  and  particularly  in  Scotland.  The.  theory  is 
now  that  the  salmon  spawns  only  once  in  its  life,  f 
doubt  if  that  theory  be  true.  In  that  case  the  ken 
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is  valueless,  and,  in  fact,  most  destructive,  and,  instead 
of  preserving  your  kelt,  he  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
because  the  kelt  is  as  bad  as  the  pike,  and  eats  the 
small  fry,  but  that  is  not  yet  established. 

Mr.  Green. 

14489.  Did  you  see  our  returns  of  the  marked  fish 
at  all? — On  this  river,  no. 

14490.  No,  but  on  all  the  rivers  in  Ireland? — No. 

14491.  Because  it  has  a considerable  bearing  on  that 
point  that  you  were  speaking  of  now,  that  is,  that  the 
salmon  only  spawns  once.  If  salmon  only  spawn  once, 
why  do  they  come  into  the  river  several  times,  and 
these  marking  experiments,  carried  on  for  10  years, 
show  that  they  must  come  into  the  river  many  times? — 
I am  glad  to  know  that.  Then,  as  regards  the  statistics 
of  the  fishing,  it  is  very  hard  to  say  whether  the 
river  is  going  up  or  down  without  proper  statistics 
of  all  the  catch,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
that.  If  it  is  a bad  rod  year,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  really  a bad  year  for  fish,  because,  if  it  is  low 
water,  the  fish  are  all  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Take  1887;  Mr.  Fitzherbert's  fishing  went  down,  and 
Colonel  Coddington  at  that  time  got  a thousand  fish 
at  the  mouth.  You  could  decide  that  matter  if  there 
were  reliable  information  as  to  the  entire  amount  of 
fish  taken  by  all  means,  nets,  etc.,  in  the  river,  but 
there  is  not,  there  are  no  proper  statistics  available, 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  you  had 
the  nearest  approach  to  a return  that  could  be  got,  but 
you  have  ceased  to  publish  it  now. 

Chairman. 

14492.  You  suggest  that  they  might  be  published?— 
I think  that  they  certainly  ought  to  be  kept  up.  I don’t 
know  if  they  are  still  collecting  the  statistics.  They 
stopped  publishing  them  on  the  ground  of  expense.  But 
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I have  got  the  returns  here  as  far  as  they  went,  they 
started  in  1900,  and  there  was  a return  of  all  the  fish 
consigned  by  railway  and  by  steamboat  from  this 
district,  from  Drogheda.  In  1900  from  this  district 
there  were  41  tons  of  salmon  sent  away,  nearly  42; 
in  1901,  40  tons;  in  1902,  38  tons;  in  1903,  33  tons. 
One  would  have  to  take  the  condition  of  the  water 
into  consideration  with  this.  In  1904  there  were  33 
tons;  1905,  55  tons  11  cwt. ; 1906,  I have  not  got; 
in  1907  it  dropped  again  to  32  tons  9 cwt.  I think 
that  is  all  valuable.  It  shows  all  that  the  nets  are 
doing.  55  tons  of  fish  is  a very  considerable  amount. 
Now  as  to  the  rating  value  of  the  river,  I think  it 
is  good  to  remember  that  the  fishing  on  the  Boyne  is 
from  Drogheda  to  Navan.  You  might  wipe  out  all 
above  Navan.  Eighteen  miles  above  Navan  you  might 
catch  four  or  five  fish,  but  it  is  absolutely  a negligible 
quantity,  and  I believe  the  waters  up  there  are 
practically  rated  for  nothing,  it  is  the  same  in  the 
case  of  the  Blaekwater,  half  the  places  rated  are 
valueless.  In  the  case  of  one  place  on  the  Blaekwater 
the  rate  is  £2,  and  there  has  been  one  fish  killed  on 
it  in  my  lifetime,  and  in  another  ease  I think  only- 
two,  so  that  as  regards  the  rating,  I think  it  should 
be  confined  to  the  district  from  Oldhridge  up  to  Navan. 
It  is  tidal  as  far  as  Oldbridge.  From  Oldbridge  to 
the  mouth  would  be  about  five  miles  I think. 

Mr.  Green. 

14493.  About  those  netting  places,  I should  like  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  to  know  how  many 
netting  places  there  are  for  salmon  between  this  and 
Oldbridge.  Can  you  say  how  many  there  are? — Wit- 
ness.— In  the  fresh  water? 

14494.  Yes? — Oh,  they  net  at  Slane.  That  is  the 
first  net.  That  is  a snap  net.  And  then  they  net  at 
Rosnaree,  and  then  at  Newgrange,  and  below  that  again 
at  Ballinacrad,  and  then  at  Oldbridge. 


Mr.  John  Maguire,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14495.  Where  do  you  reside? — I reside  at  Dunleer. 

14496.  You  are  interested  in  fishing? — I am  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Irish  Salmon  .and  Trout  Association. 

14497.  With  regard  to  the  primary  object  of  our 
enquiry,  the  passing  of  land  from  landlord  to  tenants, 
have  you  anything  to  tell  us  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries? — Well,  my  council  recognize  that  that  was 
a matter  which  had  to  be  faced.  We  find  that  by  a 
mutual  agreement  between  the  two  parties  that  the 
tenant,  although  at  present  not  setting  any  value  on 
it,  would  be  brought  into  system  for  self  protection. 
I think  if  you  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Viceregal 
Commission  you  will  see  they  say  in  paragraph  six,_  on 
the  Depletion  of  the  Fisheries  : “ The  highest  object 
to  attain  would  obviously  be  such  a combination  of  all 
those  representing  diverse  interests  as  would  give  rise 
to  a fair  and  harmonious  treatment  of  all  parts  of  a 
river,  and,  as  a result,  lead  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
all.”  I think  that  forms  the  basis  of  what  the  agree- 
ments between  tenants  for  the  preservation  and  equip- 
ment of  a river  should  require.  I think  that  is  the 
foundation,  and  it  would  be  well  if  that  could  be 
arrived  at,  and  I think  it  is  an  extreme  pity  that  the 
two  interests  should  be  brought  or  attempted  to  be 
brought  into  contradistinction,  for  I hold,  and  hold 
strongly,  that  they  are  not  divisable.  That  is  what 
I mean  by  the  two  interests.  The  tidal  waters  and 
the  inland  proprietors  have  both  reciprocal  interests, 
because  if  you  bring  these  into  antagonism,  you  reduce 
not  only  the  reproduetiveness  of  the  river  but  you 
also  reduce  the  practical  protection,  which  is  of  great 
importance.  I am  sorry  that  the  Department's  idea 
is  to  keep  them  in  contention,  for  they  refer  constantly 
to  the  poor  men,  that  is,  presumably,  the  men  fishing 
in  the  tidal  water.  Now,  it  is  not  correct,  the  naming 
of  them  as  the  poor  men,  because  the  poor  man  is 
practically  only  a tenant  for. the  vear  of  the  big  fish 
factor  who  supplied  the  licence  duty,  the  nets,  and 
the  boat  for  the  year. 

14498.  Is  that  the  case  here  on  the  Boyne?— Yes, 
that  is  on  the  Boyne.  It  is  the  case  here  that  the 
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fisherman  is  hardly  ever  out  of  the  fish  factor’s  books, 
that  he  is  not  an  independent  man.  The  fish  factor, 
on  his  own  side,  naturally  and  justly  enters  the  fish 
at  a less  price  than  the  market  price;  he  recoups 
himself.  Now,  of  the  annual  income  of  the  joint 
boards  of  all  the  Boards  of  Conservators  in  Ireland, 
the  inland  proprietor  pays  62  per  cent.,  and,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Department  before  the 
Viceregal  Commission,  that  was  £300,000.  That  was 
the  value  taken  at  the  Salmon  Fishing  Commission. 
With  the  Flax-Growing  Committee  it  is  estimated 
at  half  a million,  which  would  show  an  increase.  I 
am  taking  the  lowest  figure  of  their  estimate,  the 
£300,000.  Both  the  Commission  and  the  Committee 
. state  that  the  capture  of  the  fish  is  in  the  ratio  of 
one-third  to  the  inland  men  and  two-thirds  to  the 
others,  and  you  may  take  that  as  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  contributions  to  protection  and  recuperative- 
ness. I mention  that  because  I am  so  strongly  of 
opinion  that  every  caution  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
bringing  or  creating  a contentious  spirit  in  this  ease, 
and  it  has  been  always  my  object,  in  all  my  work, 
for  years,  in  this  Association,  to  bring  about  that 
better  understanding,  and  where  it  has  been  brought 
I find  it  of  enormous  value.  Of  course,  where  I deal 
with  my  Association  I will  bring  you  to  their  actual 
work,  which  is  tending  to  that.  In  dealing  with  the 
question,  I am  not  going  through  the  abstract  of 
figures  which  I have  presented  to  you  of  the  different 
expenditures.  I am  not  going  through  them,  because 
you  will  find  them  before  you.  But  now,  dealing  witt 
the  fishermen  (you  have  asked  me  about  their  circum- 
stances), I have  a suggestion  to  make,  that  is,  as  to 
the  fishermen  who  are  fishing  under  the  fish  factors. 
These  men  (as,  no  doubt,  has  been  pointed  out  to  you 
in  evidence)  are  not  in  a position,  for  want  of  capital, 
to  supply  a boat  and  net  and  licence,  which  may  mean, 
say,  £3,  £4  and  £5,  or  something  like  that,  and  Mr. 
Green  can  tell  you  more  than  I do.  Now,  my  sugges- 
tion to  deal  with  that  is  this,  if  proportionate  facilities 
were  afforded  to  this  class  of  fishermen,  the  same  as 
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are  afforded  to  men  of  the  same  class  in  sea  fisheries, 
it  would  tend  to  create  an  independent,  self -reliable 
and  a more  individually  prosperous  class  of  men,  and 
would,  in  my  opinion,  mitigate  through  the  action  of 
self-interested  protection,  a considerable  amount  of  the 
poaching  at  present  said  to  exist.  Look  at  the  Land 
Act,  when  a man  becomes  a tenant  owner  see  how  he 
improves  the  land. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14499.  Not  always? — Not  always,  but  you  must  take 
the  majority  of  the  men. 

Chairman. 

14500.  The  difference  between  this  and  sea  fishing 
is,  that  it  is  for  a longer  period.  The  industry  exists 
over  a longer  period  in  the  year? — I am  aware  of  that, 
but  they  are  both  equally  important,  and  they  are 
both  a national  asset.  That  is  the  suggestion  that  I 
have  to  make.  It  is  a question  of  adjustment,  aifd  I 
think  the  records  of  the  different  funds  allocated  for 
such  purposes  in  Ireland  clearly  demonstrate,  from 
the  small  moiety  of  unpaid  or  outstanding  balances 
existing  in  comparison  with  the  total  of  the  amounts 
advanced,  the  indisputable  soundness  of  the  security. 
They  are  very  small.  I beg  to  point  out  to  you  that, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  abstracts  that  I have  sent 
in  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  I in  no  way 
sought  to  prove  any  individual  case.  They  are  made 
out  accurately  from  the  figures  that  have  come  to  us. 
In  October,  1907,  we  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Department  to  form  the  Committee  which  you  con- 
stitute now,  and  I will  send  you  in,  as  a Memorandum, 
our  grounds  and  our  reasons  for  doing  it,  which  I 
think  are  nearly  on  the  same  lines  as  you  have  got 
your  reference  here  at  present.  Of  course,  the  Depart- 
ment, at  the  time,  I recognise,  were  not  in  a position 
to  do  so.  At  all  events  it  has  come.  Before  briefly 
referring  to  the  abstract,  I think  it  desirable  to  read 
you  my  Council’s  memorandum  in  reference  to  the 
obligations  or  the  requirements  of  obtaining  a grant, 
and  the  necessity  for  a grant. 

14501.  From  what  source,  and  for  what  purpose? — 
For  the  inland  fisheries  only.  The  inland  fisheries 
are,  admittedly,  in  a deficiency,  and  if  it  was  not  for 
private  subscriptions  by  riparian  owners,  what  is 
apparently  the  credit  balance  to  their  credit  would 
have  ceased  long  ago.  Of  course,  the  Department, 
you  must  remember,  only  came  into  existence  in  1901, 
and  I think  that  you  are  aware  that  the  grants  that 
the  inland  fisheries  get  from  the  Department  are  really 
practically  residue,  the  residue  after  the  other  amounts 
that  have  been  allocated  during  the  year,  and  I think 
that  you  are  also  aware  that  the  demands  for  these 
other  grants  have  considerably  increased,  for  re- 
afforesting and  other  things,  and  I am  afraid  that  the 
inspectors  will  not  be  able  to  secure  so  much  as  they 
have  done. 

14502.  Well,  I think  the  statement  that  you  have 
made  on  that  subject,  together  with  the  evidence  that 
you  have  received  as  to  the  application  by  Conser- 
vators of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  puts  that  fairly 
before  us? — I am  not  going  into  the  details  of  the 
rivers  at  all,  but  I will  mention  the  objects  for  which 
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the  grant  is  required.  (I  want  to  show  you  how  it 
could  be  obtained  in  a fuller  manner  if  the  time  per- 
mitted.) These  are  the  objects  : — The  proper  protec- 
tion of  the  upper  and  lower  waters  during  the  open 
and  close  seasons;  the  improvement  of  the  facilities 
for  the  passage  of  fish  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
waters;  tho  establishment  and  up-keep  of  hatcheries 
for  non-migratory  in  the  several  fishery  districts  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  inland  waters, 
the  right  of  fishing  for  trout  in  which  should  be  subject 
even  to  a public  licence  duty  or  to  a subscription  to  a 
fishery  association.  This  grant  should  be  expressly 
devoted  to  tho  purposes  of  the  inland  fisheries  only, 
and  that  grant  must,  at  least,  be  .£10,000  per  annum. 
Now,  to  justify  the  grant,  the  figures  for  the  last 
10  years  show  that  the  statutory  income  of  the 
Board  available  for  the  present  admittedly  wholly 
inadequate  protection  of  the  inland  waters,  is  deficient 
by  the  sum  of  .£1,780  per  annum.  Now,  sir,  mark 
you,  that  is  the  statutory  income.  This  statutory 
income  is  the  income  derivable  from  licence  duties 
and  tho  ten  per  cent,  rate,  and  to  that  I have  to  add 
contributions  and  fines  and  other  things  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  This  deficiency  is  at 
present  made  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  the 
fishery  owners  and  by  the  Department  grant.  You  can 
recognise  there  that  the  riparian  owners  in  reality 
contribute  to  the  up-keep  and  support  of  the  tidal 
waters.  This  deficiency  should  be  the  first  charge 
upon  the  proposed  grant,  and  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
posed grant  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  minimum  sum 
required  for  the  purposes  which  I have  set  out.  Now, 
in  the  Local  Government  Act,  of  1898,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  counties  should  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  inland  fisheries  as  an  industrial 
asset,  by  the  striking  of  a rate  of  a halfpenny  in  -the 
pound  on  the  rateable  valuation  of  District  Council. 
This  rate,  if  levied  by  the  Council  within  whose  area 
valued  fisheries  only  occur  (and  I have-  excluded  from 
this  every  District  Council  in  which  no  valued  fishery 
occurs,  and  you  have  the  list),  would  produce  an 
income  of  £11,474  per  annum.  In  no  instance  has 
such  a rate  ever  been  levied,  as  you  are  aware.  On 
the  other  hand  (and  I do  not  think  this  has  been 
brought  directly  before  you),  the  Councils  have  received, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  from  Poor  Kate  asset 
on  the  valuation  of  inland  several  fisheries,  a sum 
amounting  to  £6,035  per  annum,  from  which  those 
inland  fisheries  have  derived  no  benefit  whatsoever. 
Now,  you  must  recognise  this,  that  when  a man  is 
paying  his  ten  per  cent,  fishery  rate  he  also  has  to 
pay  to  the  County  Council  on  the  whole  recidament, 
so  that  he  is  paying  a double  tax  for  his  fishing  as 
an  industry.  Now,  the  agricultural  land  attached  to 
the  bank  of  each  river  has  discharged  all  its  obligations 
fairly  in  the  way  of  way-leave  or  footings.'  There. is, 
thus,  a fund  of  £17,509  per  annum  made  up  of  a sum 
of  £11,474  which  has  not  been  levied  for  inland 
fisheries  and  a sum  of  £6,035  which  has  been  raised, 
but  it  has  never  been  spent  on  the  inland  fishery,  out 
of.  which  the  proposed  grant  may  be  provided.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  any  grant  made  by  the 
Treasury  should  be  recouped  by  means  of  a reduction 
from  the  grants  in  aid,  or  otherwise,  from  the  County 
Councils,  as  I have  pointed  out. 


The  Committee  adjourned  for  luncheon,  and  resumed  at  2.30. 


Me.  John  Magdire,  recalled. 


Chairman. 

14503.  Wijl  you  continue  your  evidence,  Mr. 
Maguire? — Very  well,  sir.  Now,  I will  call  your 
attention  briefly  to  the  question  of  how  the  finances 
of  the  Board  of  Conservators  are  affected,  taking  the 
gross  of  the  yearly  averages.  Of  course,  I think  you 
have  had  ample  evidence  that  their  natural  or  sub- 
siduary  funds  are  not  consistent  with  the  amount  of 
expenditure.  There  is  no  use  in  going  into  that 
question.  Now,  we  take  the  licences.  The  annual 
average  licence  duties  amount  for  the  15  years  to 
£10,302.  I think  you  may  take  that  as  fairly  giving 
the  amount  for  a - standard  year.  I think  you 
may  take  that  as  a fair  basis  to  go  on,  and  if  I 
refer  to  the  Government,  I mean  any  Government  of 
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the  day.  I am  not  a politician.  One  Government  is 
to  me  the  same  as  another  as  far  as  fishery  is  con- 
cerned; and  if  I refer  to  the  Department,  I do  not 
refer  to  Mr.  Green  or  the  others.  I simply  refer  to 
the  Department.  I wish  that  you  distinctly  understand 
that.  Before  dealing  with  abstract,  I want  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a matter  of  importance.  Tho 
important  matter  is  this,  that  the  Clerks  of  the 
Board  are  practically  independent  of  the  fishery 
inspectors  of  the  Department  in  their  keeping  of  the 
accounts.  The  Department  exercise  a supervision,  but 
they  have  no  controlling  power.  I think  I am  correct 
in  that. 
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Mr.  Green. 

14504.  They  are  submitted  to  us? — You  might  pos- 
sibly, by  courtesy,  get  an  answer  from  them,  but  you 
cannot  enforce  your  view.  What  I mean  to  say  is 
this.  That  the  licence  duties  are  issued.  I have 
known  inspectors,  one  instance  at  all  events,  where  the 
licence  duty  was  received,  and  not  recorded  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Conservators. 

Chairman. 

14505.  We  are  not  here  either  as  a court  of  appeal 
or  a court  of  examination? — I am  only  referring  to  the 
difficulty  that  is  in  it.  I want  to  show  the  difficulty 
that  the  Boards  of  Conservators  and  the  Department 
itself  are  under  in  the  matter,  it  is  not  an  individual 
matter. 

Mr.  Green. 

14506.  You  refer  to  the  clerks  in  general? — The 
clerks  in  general.  I am  giving  my  evidence  as  a whole. 
I am  not  referring  to  any  particular  Board  of  Conser- 
vators. I know  an  instance  where  the  money  receivable 
for  licence  duty  was  lodged  in  the  clerk's  own  personal 
account,  and  discharged  out  of  his  personal  account, 
to  meet  the  monthly  expenses.  Now,  I really  mention 
that,  not  in  the  personal  instance  of  the  individual, 
but  to  show  fairly  the  difficulty  the  Department  is  in. 
Another  thing  is  this,  that  the  present  authorised 
system  of  accounts  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  for  those  who  are  respon- 
sible to  have  any  check  over  these  matters.  You  get 
one  end  of  account  at  one  end  of  the  book  and  the 
other  at  the  other,  and  you  have  no  means  or  facility, 
of  reference,  or  record  alphabetically  of  the  licences 
issued  in  the  district.  I mention  that  because,  though 
they  are  matters  of  detail,  sir,  they  bear,  in  an 
important  way,  upon  the  responsibility  of  both.  I 
desire,  in  the  first  instance,  which  really  does  come 
under  you,  to  refer  to  this  ten  per  cent,  valuation. 
The  ten  per  cent,  valuation,  I am  afraid,  Sir  David, 
is  a very  difficult  question  to  face,  because  the  Boards 
of  Conservators,  from  my  own  experience,  gained  no 
advantage,  or  practically  no  advantage,  in  valuing  a 
fishery  up  to  its  full  value.  For  instance,  if  a fishery 
is  valued  at  .£50,  it  practically  results  in  no  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  fishery  board  in  itself,  because  of 
the  rebate  allowed  for  licence  duty,  which  wipes  it 
out,  and,  therefore,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the 
Conservators  or  officials  or  anybody  to  seek  to  increase 
that  valuation.  I,  in  my  early  days  of  Board  of  Con- 
servators’ work,  thought  I had  something  to  gain,  but 
I looked  into  it,  and  I found  that  the  gain  is  not  to 
the  fishery  board,  but  simply  and  solely  to  the  County 
Council.  I would  rather  see  the  increased  value  put 
on,  but  I do  not  think  that  an  industry  like  this 
should  be  taxed  when  it  is  a national  industry.  I 
mean  to  say  that  I do  not.  think  that  an  increased 
valuation  should  be  put  on  which  would  deter  a man 
rather  from  increasing  his  property  and  increasing  a 
national  asset.  I mean  this,  that  your  fishery  is 
valued,  we  will  say,  at  £50,  and  if  you,  by  your  own 
exertions,  or  the  co-operative  exertions  of  others, 
increase  the  nominal,  or  apparent,  value  of  that  fishery, 
I don’t  think  that  it  should  be  drastically,  as  it  were, 
taxed,  either  for  council  or  fishery  purposes.  You  see, 
the  fisheries  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  the  increase  of  its 
valuation,  but  that  valuation  is  not  recuperative  to 
the  fishery.  The  Councils  would  receive  this,  abso- 
lutely and  directly.  They  make  no  return  to  the  fishery 
board.  I am  not  going  into  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation, because  I don’t  think  that  that  comes  before 
you.  I mean  to  say  that  the  Department  and  others 
might  think  that  there  should  be  reciprocal  represen- 
tation of  the  Councils  on  the  Board  for  the  halfpenny 
in  the  pound.  Well,  I think,  if  representation  should 
be  afforded  for  the  money,  it  is  the  Fishery  Boards  that 
should  be  represented  on  the  County  Council.  I know 
the  difficulty,  and  I am  not  going  into  controversial 
points.  I am  only  trying  to  deal  with  the  absolute 
facts.  Now,  I am  quite  prepared  to  say  and  admit, 
that,  as  far  as  practical  valuation  goes,  the  inland 
fisheries  are  undervalued.  You  see  what  I mean:  but 
I say,  and  I hold  strongly,  that  that  valuation  should 
not  be  increased  till  such  a period  of  years  as  it  has 
a chance  of  being  recoupable,  that  there  should  be 
a bar  till  such  time  as  it  might  come  in,  but  if  you 
put  a tax  on  the  new  riparian  owner,  he  either  objects 
to  it  or  becomes  indifferent.  He  becomes  indifferent 
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if  his  fishing  is  of  no  value  to  himself  personally. 
If  it  is  of  value  to  himself,  sir,  he  immediately 
becomes  harder,  in  a way,  against  the  man  above  him 
who  has  not  preserved.  Of  course,  in  the  Boyne,  that 
is  quite  a different  matter,  because  it  is  practically, 
from  the  sea  up  to  this,  large  riparian  owners,  and 
they  are,  presumably,  equally  assessed  according  to 
their  valuations,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  where  the 
difficulty  comes  in  is  on  the  tributaries.  There  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  assess  the  valuation  down  to  a 
collectable  item.  Now,  you  have  had  experience  of 
drainage  boards,  and  the  small  items  of  2d.  and  3d. 
that  result,  you  will  understand,  in  the  collection.  It 
is  harder  to  collect  2s.  out  of  a man  than  it  is  to 
collect  £5.  It  is  a very  difficult  question.  I have 
tried  to  work  it  out  as  far  as  I could.  I say  that 
there  should  be  a minimum  valuation.  I admit  the 
difficulty  that  there  is  before  you  in  arranging  it,  but 
I have  frankly  gone  into  it,  and  I say  that  any  in- 
creased valuation,  under  existing  circumstances,  does 
not  accrue  to  the  fishery,  but  accrues  to  the  Council, 
and  that  is  why,  during  my  long  years,  I have  never 
supported  an  increase  in  valuation.  Of  course, 
you  have  all  the  returns  dealing  with  the  finan- 
cial relations  of  the  two  Boards.  You  have  got 
the  actual  position.  With  regard  to  these  returns, 
of  course,  I want  particularly  to  state  that  I have  taken 
them,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Department,  out 
of  their  valuation  list,  and  in  the  eases  that  may  arise, 
which,  in  several  instances,  do  arise,  of  a district  being 
in  two  counties  (because  they  are  not  governed  by  coun- 
ties) and  you  must  remember  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  fishery  board  are  entirely  directed  by  the  catchment 
area,  and  nothing  else,  and  the  catchment  area  goes 
in  and  out  of  the  Rural  or  District  Council's  area  as 
it  may.  I have  apportioned  them  to  the  rateable 
valuation  of  the  district.  I want  you  to  understand 
that,  because  the  difficulty  of  this  might  occur  to  you 
in  making  your  report.  Now  we  come  to  the  fines, 
and  sales  of  engines.  As  far  as  I can  gather  from 
English  Parliamentary  papers,  the  law  costs  are  pro- 
vided in  some  shape  or  form;  they  are  provided  for 
in  the  Parliamentary  votes  for  both  of  those  boards. 
But  our  circumstances  are  different,  I assure  you.  I 
assume,  frankly,  that  the  loss,  roughly,  to  the  united 
Boards  of  Conservators  is  £400  a year.  It  is  something 
over  that.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  expen- 
diture and  law  costs,  and  the  proportionate  penalty 
and  the  amount  received  from  fines  and  sale  of  forfeited 
engines.  This  is,  I estimate,  a loss  of  £400  a year. 
Now,  if  that  was  in  the  Department’s  hands  (I  admit 
that  I do  not  at  present  like  the  constant  word 
“ Department,”  but  what  I mean  is,  in  the  hands  of 
a central  body),  I hold  that  the  prosecutions  would  be 
more  uniform,  they  would  not  be  dependent  upon 
individuals  or  upon  exigencies  of  the  absolute  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Conservators,  or  what  I might  call 
pick-up  meetings,  and  that  they  would  be  independent. 
The  decisions  would  be  uniform,  and  the  matter  would 
be  less  expensive  individually,  although  I admit  that 
there  might  be  a slight  sacrifice  with  regard  to  indi- 
vidual solicitors  of  the  district.  Still  there  must  be  a 
sacrifice  somewhere  when  a great  good  is  to  be  gained. 

14507.  Do  you  suggest  that  prosecutions  should  be 
brought  before  any  tribunal  than  the  Petty  Sessions 
Court? — No,  I do  not  suggest  that.  I was  speaking 
of  the  costs.  But  you  have  heard  a great  deal  of  the 
reduction  of  fines.  Now,  frankly,  I say  that  the  fault, 
in  these  cases,  rests  entirely  with  the  magistrates  for 
their  want  of  attendance,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  cases  come  before  me,  and  that  I have 
been  asked  in  my  own  district,  but  I say  it  is  fair  in 
war  when  certain  tactics  are  adopted  on  one  side  that 
similar  tactics  should  be  adopted  on  the  other.  You 
understand,  without  going  into  the  details,  what  I mean. 
I say  that  it  is  want  of  attendance.  Now,  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  interest,  there  is  practically  an 
unused  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Con- 
servators annually  at  the  final  closing  of  the  accounts 
of  £6,217.  That  is,  you  must  remember,  after  the 
balance  that  was  carried  forward  of  the  annual  statu- 
tory income  of  £13,000  a year,  and  the  interest  that  is 
received  for  that,  and  you  must  remember  that  the 
majority  of  the  seasons  open  on,  or  not  later  than, 
about  the  1st  of  March.  Therefore,  I infer  from  that, 
that  the  bigger  end  of  the  money  should  be  either  in  bank 
or  in  possession  of  the  clerk,  and,  when  you  realise  it, 
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you  will  see  that  the  small  amount  of  interest  accruing 
or  received,  taking  credit  for  the  whole  period  of 
years,  was  £226.  I hold  that  it  is  an  idle  fund. 
It  is  not  there  recuperative.  I have  dealt  with 
the  question  of  subscriptions.  I think  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  I am  in  slight  disagreement  with  the 
Department  about,  and  I don’t  agree  with.  I don’t 
like  these  voluntary  contributions  to  be  asked  for,  and 
I would  rather  see  them  on  one  uniform  rate.  I am 
quite  prepared  to  take  the  £2  to  £1.  I hope  that 
when  going  before  Mr.  Green  he  will  give  my  associa- 
tion assistance,  but  I should  like  to  see  it  uniformed. 
In  being  uniform,  it  prevents  a sort  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
circumstances,  which  the  Department  know  and  I do 
not  know. 

Chairman. 

14508.  When  you  speak  of  it  being  uniform,  what 
exactly  do  you  mean  by  uniform? — Well,  in  some 
instances  the  Department  grant  a' sum  in  the  proportion 
of  £2  to  every  £1  locally  subscribed. 

14509-10.  You  mean  that  they  have  a discretion  as  to 
the  amount? — I don’t  want  to  take  away  their  dis- 
cretion, but  I would  rather  see  it  a little  bit  closer. 
Now,  sir,  take  the  question  of  water  bailiffs.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  wages  of  the  water  bailiffs  are  too 
low.  It  is  admitted  in  the  Viceregal  Commission  that 
the  wages  paid  by  them  are  too  low. 

Captain  Watkins. — I think  that  is  rather  a question 
for  the  Boards  of  Conservators  themselves? — I am 
giving  my  evidence  here  entirely  independently. 

Chairman. 

14511.  The  witness  is  dealing  with  the  question 
generally,  and  this  bears  on  the  subject,  of  the  general 
conditions  of  rivers  all  over  Ireland.  It  is  not  in 
regard  to  the  Conservators  of  the  Boyne  in  particular? 
— It  is  admitted  that  the  wages,  in  the  great  majority 
of  people,  are  not  nearly  approaching  the  amount  of  a 
living  wage.  In  some  instances  they  get  £1  2s.  a 
month.  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  ask  a man  to  get 
his  head  broken  for  £1  2s. 

14512.  Will  you  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  had  a 
great  many  inquiries  and  got  a great  deal  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  wages  and  other  conditions  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  rivers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  had  evidence  of  various  systems 
before  us.  In  some  of  these  men  gave  their  whole 
time  at  certain  wages,  and  in  others  men  were  only 
casual  watchers  at  a certain  wage,  and  we  have  had 
that  very  fully,  so  that  I do  not  think  you  can  add 
anything? — I do  not  intend,  sir,  but  what  I say  is 
this,  that  I would  pay  the  constabulary  a wage  of  Is. 
a day  when  the  man  is  on  fishing  duty,  and  that  he 
should  directly  receive  the  ordinary  proportion  of  the 
fine  that  goes  to  the  informer.  I quite  admit  that  I 
am  aware  of  the  constabulary  circular  in  reference  to 
it,  but  what  I find  from  experience,  sir,  is,  that  the 
man  naturally  prefers  to  receive  an  immediate  pay- 
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ment  instead  of  a deferred  one.  I think  it  is  a fair 
proposition  to  put  before  any  Department  or  before 
the  Government.  The  Government,  by  their  different 
Acts  of  Parliament,  apportioned  certaiu  duties  to  the 
coastguard,  those  duties,  sir,  have  absolutely  been 
wiped  out,  and  no  Government,  either  the  Government 
of  to-day  or  the  Government  of  other  times,  has  ever 
made  any  recompense,  monetary  or  otherwise,  to  afford 
assistance  in  the  place  of  what  they  have  taken  away, 
which  was,  admittedly,  at  the  time  it  was  in  existence, 
of  some  value.  That  practically  deals  with  the  matter 
so  far  as  I am  concerned.  ( 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14513.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  rivers  north  of 
the  Boyne? — Yes. 

14514.  With  that  river  up  at  Castlebellingham? — 
Yes,  the  Dee. 

14515.  And  the  one  at  Dundalk? — Yes,  the  Fane. 

14516.  Do  you  know  what  fishing  is  on  the  rivers? — 
Well,  I do,  sir,  there  has  been  very  good  fishing  up 
as  far  as  a place  known  as  the  White  river. 

14517.  Salmon  fishing? — Salmon  fishing,  and  the  fish 
are  apparently  running  large  this  year.  Of  course,  the 
Fane  is  not  open  yet. 

14518.  This  river  where  you  say  the  fish  run  large, 
is  it  properly  protected? — No,  it  is  not  protected,  it 
is  only  a very  pet  part  of  the  water.  The  protection  is 
not  very  much,  but  my  association  is  protecting  a 
portion  of  a tributary  running  into  it.  It  is  important 
to  increase  the  spawning  area  in  the  White  river. 

14519.  Is  there  anybody  fishing? — No,  sir,  most  of 
it  is  reserved,  I mean  for  salmon. 

14520.  By  the  association? — No,  not  in  the  Dee,  but 
the  association  will,  I think,  have  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  it  in  a short  time. 

14521.  Who  are  the  private  owners? — Lord  Rath- 
donnell,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  Mr.  M'Clintock. 

14522.  And  all  that  is  in  their  hands  that  has  not 
been  sold  to  the  tenants? — The  fishing  rights,  at  all 
events,  are  reserved.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt,  sir, 
that  if  the  scheme  of  the  association  is  able  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  establishment  of  a hatchery  at 
Castlebellingham,  it  would  recuperate  the  river.  It 
was  originally  very  good.  In  portions  there  are  pike, 
but  I think  that  with  the  assistance,  possibly,  of  the 
Department  the  pike  may  be  reduced.  Those  are  the 
matters  that  you  have  to  deal  with.  The  association’s 
work  is  entirely  co-operative,  and  through  the  co- 
operation we  bring  the  riparian  owners  into  an 
agreement.  They  have  all  the  rights  of  fishing  in  then- 
own  waters,  and  they  may  give  permission  to  a friend, 
and  no  charge  is  made.  If  they  wish  to  fish  any  other 
portion  of  the  river  we  only  charge  them  a small  fee. 
I prefer  that  system  to  the  system  of  licences,  because 
I am  entirely  against  free  fishing.  As  soon  as  a man 
pays  something  to  fish  it  he  becomes  immediately  a 
bailiff.  Any  other  matters  that  I might  wish  to  offer 
you  I can  send  on. 


Mr.  John  King,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14523.  Where  do  you  live? — At  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne,  Maiden  Tower  or  Mornington.  Mornington  is 
my  postal  address. 

14524.  Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes,  sir. 

14525.  Are  you  a net  fisherman,  and  where  do  you 
fish? — Well,  I fish  with  a draft  net  on  the  Boyne. 

14526.  In  the  tidal  water? — In  the  tide. 

14527.  What  is  your  season? — Well,  from  the  11th 
of  February,  and  this  year  it  will  be  to  the  13th  of 
August.  It  used  to  be  to  the  4th  of  August. 

14528.  Now  it  is  to  the  13th  of  August? — Yes,  to 
the  13th. 

14529.  What  is  the  description  of  your  net? — It  is 
75  yards  long. 

14530.  What  mesh? — The  mesh  is  from  seven  inches 
and  on  as  you  like  to  make  it.  It  must  not  be  less 
than  seven. 

14531..  It  is  the  legal  mesh? — The  legal  mesh. 


Chairman — continued. 

14532.  How  many  nets  of  that  description  are  there 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne? — Well,  now,  I 
couldn’t  tell  you  for  sure.  There  are  a good  many 
in  it. 

14533.  We  have  heard  that  there  were  70. — What 
licence  do  you  pay? — I pay  a licence  of  £3  for  the 
season. 

14534.  Is  there  anything  that  you  could  tell  this 
Committee  that  you  think  would  be  of  use  to  us  about 
your  fishing? — Well,  the  only  thing  that  I consider 
would  be  of  any  use  (and  I am  not  speaking  for  myself, 
I am  speaking  my  own  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the 
tidal  fishermen)  is,  that  while  the  September  fishing 
exists  north  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  fresh  water  nets  on 
the  Boyne,  that  there  will  never  be  a plentifulness  of 
salmon  on  the  Boyne.  That  is  their  opinion. 

14535.  What  do  you  mean  by  interference  by  fishing 
north  of  the  Boyne.  Interference  with  what  fishing? 
— The  salmon  fishing. 

14536.  By  what  means? — By  nets.  I must  explain. 
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Chairman — continued. 

14537.  Do  you  mean  the  Blackrock  fishing? — Yes. 
I must  explain  to  you  that  our  district  at  one  time 
was  from  Skerries  to  Dundalk,  and  we  were  able  to 
fish  until  the . middle  of  August  all  that  is  on 
that  line,  and  the  coast  fishermen  had  to  stop  as  well 
as  us,  and  the  young  fish  got  their  protection,  and 
after  a little  time  the  Boyne  was  actually  alive  with 
young  salmon.  Now  there  is  not  one  of  them  to  be 
seen. 

14538.  Now,  you  say  that  north  of  the  Boyne  the 
season  is  longer  than  your  season? — Yes,  sir,  it  was 
the  ancient  district  of  the  Boyne  at  one  time,  but  it 
was  divided  into  three  sections.  It  should  not  have 
been  divided,  and  should  now  be  made  into  one  district 
as  formerly. 

14539.  It  is  not  enough? — No. 

14540.  Is  it  the  Blackrock  nets  that  interfere,  you 
think,  with  the  salmon? — I should  think  so,  sir. 

14541.  And  it  goes  on  a month  after  yours? — Yes. 
I am  very  near  50  years  fishing  for  salmon,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  is  right  or  just  to  allow  salmon  to  be 
caught  in  September.  That  is  my  belief. 

14542.  You  object  to  netting  in  the  fresh  water,  too? 
—My  reason  is,  that  there  is  no  chance  for  the  fish 
to  escape. 

14543.  Do  you  say  the  netting  on  the  fresh  water 
goes  on  to  September? — No,  sir,  it  is  the  north  shore 
fishing.  I think  the  netting  in  the  fresh  water  is  the 
same  time  as  we  are  on  the  tide,  but  there  is  no 
escape  for  the  fish  at  all,  because  of  these  walls  across 
the  Boyne;  there  are  men  watching  there.  If  it  is 
only  a trout  half-a-pound  weight  they  can  see  it,  and 
they  are  sure  to  see  salmon ; the  watchman  then  signals 
to  the  boat,  which  is  always  ready,  and  they  make  the 
haul  and  are  sure  to  catch  the  fish. 

14544.  Is  this  fresh  water  netting  you  were  speaking 
of? — Yes. 

14545.  And  you  think  it  should  be  done  away  with 
altogether? — It  should  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
September  fishing  all  over,  and  I am  not  only  speaking 
my  own  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  all  the  tidal  men. 

Mr.  Green. 

14546.  You  would  like  to  have  no  one  fishing  .except 
yourself,  isn’t  that  it? — No,  sir,  but  I would  expect  to 
have  a uniform  season,  equalisation,  at  least  in  the 
ancient  Boyne  district. 

Chairman. 

14547.  Were  you  fishing  at  the  time  that  they  had 
160  nets  down  at  the  tidal  waters? — I must  have  been 
because  I am  nearly  50  years  fishing  there. 

14548.  And  you  think  it  is  not  fairly  used  since 
then? — But  that  extra  number  of  nets  would  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  fishing,  because  there  was  only  one 
net  used  at  a time.  They  paid  extra  licences,  and 


Chairman — continued. 

they  got  extra  hauls,  and  it  made  no  odds  if  there 
were  a thousand  nets,  so  long  as  there  was  only  one 
net  used  at  a time. 

14549.  You  don’t  mean  that  there  is  only  one  net 
used  at  a time  in  the  whole  estuary? — In  each  station. 

14550.  Then,  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  would 
depend  on  the  number  of  stations.  How  many  stations 
are  there  altogether  in  the  estuary? — I think  there 
would  be  about  six  or  seven  between  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  Drogheda.  That  would  be  an  extension 
of  three  miles. 

14551.  And  there  would  be  so  many  nets  allocated  to 
each  station? — Yes,  unless  some  hares  got  in. 

Mr.  Green. 

14552.  How  many  stands? — About  six  or  seven. 

14553.  Don’t  you  know  how  many  places  there  are 
in  the  tideway  where  men  haul  nets? — There  are  three 
below  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  there  are  several 
between  that  and  Drogheda. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14554.  Do  you  fish  north  of  the  river  or  south,  is 
your  fishing  on  the  north  side  or  the  south  side?— In 
the  river. 

14555.  In  the  actual  river? — In  the  river. 

14556.  Not  out  in  the  sea? — No. 

14557.  And  the  fish  you  catch  are  coming  in? — All 
coming  in. 

14558.  How  many  would  you  catch  in  the  season? — 
Well,  it  would  be  just  all  a bit  of  luck.  Sometimes 
you  catch  a hundred,  and  sometimes  you  catch  five, 
and  that  is  just  the  way.  They  go  together  on  each 
tide  and  draw  lots,  and  then,  according  to  the  lots, 
you  make  your  haul,  and  you  might  get  no  fish  there, 
and  another  man  might  get  fish,  and  he  might  be 
lucky  je very  day  for  the  season. 

14559.  What  is  the  best  time  for  that  season,  early 
or  late? — Well,  low  water  is  generally  about  the  best. 

14560.  Is  it  better  in  May  or  in  March? — Fish  are 
larger  in  February  and  March  than  in  May. 

Chairman. 

14561-2.  What  is  the  size  of  the  fish  running  at  that 
time  that  you  catch? — In  February  and  March  they 
average  from  18  to  25  lbs., and  in  May  from  10  to 
15  lbs. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14563.  Can  you  get  them  until  May? — There  are  fish 
to  be  got  from  the  first  of  the  season,  but  they 
become  more  plentiful  as  the  season  advances.  Now, 

I am  only  giving  my  opinion,  that  while  the  September 
fishing  exists  north  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  fresh  water 
nets  on  the  river,  there  will  never  be  any  fish  in  the 
Boyne.  J 


Mr.  Matthew  Murphy,  examined. 


Chairman. 

14564.  Where  do  you  live? — Francis  Street, 

Drogheda. 

14565.  Are  you  engaged  in  fishing,  or  interested  in 
it?— Yes,  sir. 

14566.  How? — Well,  I am  a fisherman. 

14567.  Are  you  a net  fisherman? — Yes. 

14568.  Is  it  a fresh  water  net? — No,  a tidal  net. 

14569.  The  same  as  the  last  witness? — Yes. 

14570.  Now,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  he 
has  told  us? — Well,  now,  I could  not. 

14571.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said? — I did,  and  the 
words  he  said  are  perfectly  true  according  to  my 
opinion.  As  long  as  this  thing  is  in  existence  you  will 
never  have  a supply  of  salmon. 

14572.  That  is,  as  long  as  there  is  the  extra  month 
on  the  north  of  the  Boyne? — Yes,  and  these  fresh  water 
nets.  Before  these  nets  got  so  numerous  upon  the 
inland  portion  the  fishing  was  better,  but  the  salmon 
is  decreasing  gradually  ever  since.  I.  suppose  it  was 
about  1881  Mr.  Petrie  introduced  a fishing  crib  first 
on  Sir.  Osborne’s  water. 

14573.  You  remember  when  there  was  this  large 
number  of  nets  on  the  estuary.  We  had  evidence  that 


Chairman — continued. 

there  were  160  nets  at  one  time,  in  the  year  1881? — 
Well,  I was  fishing  then. 

14574.  Were  there  more  stands  fishing  there  then 
than  there  are  now? — Witness. — Stands  fishing? 

14575.  Well,  stations? — Well,  no,  I don't  think  so. 

14576.  If  there  were  160  nets  fishing  on  the  estuary, 
would  not  that  be  calculated  to  thin  the  fish  very 
much? — No,  sir. 

14577.  You  do  not  think  they  took  an  undue  share 
of  the  fish  coming  into  the  river? — You  see,  the  way 
we  go  is  by  numbers.  You  have  to  wait  for  your  turn, 
that  is,  those  men  that  draw  lots  have  certain  places, 
and  there  is  only  one  net  shot  at  one  or  the  same 
time. 

14578.  If  there  are  seven  nets  in  one  stand,  would 
not  the  seven  be  shot  one  after  another? — Witneit. — 
But  how  long  does  it  take  to  shoot? 

14579.  Well,  how  long — Well,  it  might  take  about 
ten  minutes. 

14580.  And  there  is  only  a particular  time,  you 
say,  for  shooting  the  nets  ? — There  is  only  a particular 
time., 
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Mb.  Matthew  Murphy — continued. 


[Navan. 


Chairman — continued. 

14581.  Supposing  you  had  ten  nets  and  that  each 
of  them  took  ten  minutes,  there  would  be  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes.  I thought  that  from  one  parti- 
cular station  you  were  shooting  all  the  time?  No,  sir. 

14582.  Why?— I will  tell  you.  You  cannot  shoot 
your  net  till  the  other  man’s  net  is  beached. 

14583.  That  takes  ten  minutes? — According  to  the 
tide.  If  you  were  shooting  at  some  states  of  the  tide, 
say  a spring  tide,  it  would  not  take  more  than  five 
minutes,  because  the  tide  takes  it  away  so  quickly. 

14584.  Would  the  nets  be  hauled  before  the  next 
man  shoots? — Quite  so. 

14585.  Suppose  there  were  ten  nets  on  that  stand, 
does  it  not  take  a very  considerable  time  to  shoot  and 
to  haul  those  ten  draft  nets,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  no  salmon  gets  up? — I beg  your  pardon. 
You  don't  understand  me  rightly.  When  I shoot  my 
net,  my  net  is  beached.  It  is  in  a half-circle,  and  it 
there  came  a hundred  fish  up  I cannot  get  more  than 
are  inside  it. 

14586.  But  I know  there  are  three  stations  on  the 
Boyne,  and  there  are  ten  to  fifteen  nets  on  each 
station,  and  they,  of  course,  are  shooting  all  the  time 
at  the  three  stations,  and  I suggest  to  you  that 
between  the  three  stations  with  the  nets  that  are 
hauled  and  the  nets  that  are  shot,  the  fish  have  no 
great  chance  of  passing? — You  don’t  see  my  point. 

Mr.  Green. 

14587.  If  there  were  five  nets  fishing  at  the  station 
instead  of  ten,  you  would  have  doable  as  many  shots 
in  the  time? — In  the  time  you  would  have  double  as 
many  shots,  but  I say  about  the  passing  of  the  fish 
that  the  net  is  turned  in  a half-circle  and  then  you 
could  get  no  more  fish  and  the  fish  have  perfect  room 
rto  pass.  , , 

14588.  And  during  the  time  that  your  nets  are  that 
•way  in  a circle  the  net  down  below  in  the  other 
.station  is  being  shot?— That  is  all  right  enough. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14589.  How  long  do  you  do  this  kind  of  thing?— 
We  fish  about  four  hours  ebb  and  two  hours  flood, 
or  two  and  a half  hours  or  three  hours  in  the  flood, 
say  about  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  we 
fish,  because  we  have  to  contend  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide. 

Mr.  Green. 

14590.  Six  out  of  the  twelve?— It  is  about  that. 

Chairman. 

14591.  What  sort  of  fishing  had  you  this  year?— 

Bni4592.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  your 
•boat  ?— Well,  three  men  I employ. 

14593.  Three  and  yourself  ?— Yes. 

14594.  That  is  four?— No,  three  altogether. 

14595.  Now,  what  would  you  call  a fair  season? 
I suppose  you  devote  a great  deal  of  time  to  this. 

1 have  been  at  it  since  1 was  able  to  work  at  it. 

14596.  You  devote  a good  deal  of  your  time  to  it. 
—Oh,  yes,  I always  do.  I devote  my  whole  time  to 
it  nearly.  , , „ T 

14597.  What  do  you  get  for  the  whole  season.—  1 
never  keep  a record  of  the  number. 


Mr.  Green. 

14598.  Did  you  ever  know  what  you  got  in  one 
shot? — I did. 

14599.  Did  you  ever  get  a hundred  in  one  shot? — 

I did  not. 

14600.  Did  you  get  twenty  ? — Well,  the  most  I ever 
got  in  my  life  was  twenty-three. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14601.  You  could,  of  course,  get  a £100  worth  in 
the  season? — Well,  not  those  years. 

14602.  About  £90  worth? — I remember  the  time 
that  I would  get  it,  but  not  now. 

Chairman. 

14603.  What  size  do  the  fish  run,  are  they  getting 
bigger? — Witness. — For  the  present  season? 

MW.  I am  talking  of  years  past.  Are  they  as 
large  as  they  used  to  be?— Well,  in  the  principal 
years  gone  by,  in  1881  and  1882,  there  were  great 
seasons. 

Mr.  Green. 

14605.  For  young  fish? — For  young  fish,  and  then 
in  every  hundred  fish  there  would  not  be  more  than 
a pound  and  a half  or  two  pounds  variation  in  the 
whole  lot — ten  or  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  and 
would  not  exceed  that. 

14606.  You  take  £100  worth  in  the  season?— No, 
you  would  not.  Some  men  might  take  £60  or  £70 
out  of  the  whole  lot,  and  other  men  might  only  take 
£20. 

14607.  But  then  you  only  pay  £3  for  a licence?— 
And  to  get  a net. 

14608.  But  that  you  could  get  free?— There  are  cases 
in  which  fish  buyers  supply  nets,  but  the  cost  must 
be  repaid  during  the  season.  After,  you  pay  your 
expenses  out  of  it  you  might  be  at  a big  loss. 

14609.  How  much  does  your  net  cost  at  the  present 
time? — It  would  cost  up  to  £6,  a good  net. 

14610.  And  the  ropes?— And  the  ropes,  and  taking 
the  men  and  paying  the  licence. 

Chairman. 

14611.  Where  do  you  sell  your  fish?— Well,  they  are 
all  sent  generally  to  Dublin  or  England.  They  are 
sent  to  different  places,  to  Belfast. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14612.  And  there  is  no  better  fish  in  the  Dublin 
market,  as  we  know  very  well,  than  the  Boyne  fish? 
— I think  not. 

Chairman. 

14613.  Are  you  owners  of  your  nets  and  boats?— 
Well,  we  are,  usually. 

14614.  Some  of  you  are  not?— Some  are  not. 

14615.  But  as  a rule  you  are? — Yes. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14616.  Is  there  a company  for  supplying  boats  and 
nets? — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Green. 

14617.  Do  fish  merchants  in  some  cases  own  the 
boats? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

We  have  received  some  very  useful  evidence  here 
to-day  dealing  with  the  Boyne  fishery,  and  I hope  it 
will  improve. 


Captaik  C.  F.  Watkins,  recalled. 


Chairman. 

14618.  You  wish  to  say  something ; you  ask  a ques- 
tion about  peal  ?— There  is  one  thing  I wish  to  say. 
There  are  a great  many  peal  caught  in  the  nets  ancl 
a good  many  go  to  Oldbridge.  We  would  get  the  peal 
if  we  hadn’t  got  the  nets.  We  would  get  a great 
many  peal  if  we  had  not  the  fresh  water  nets,  espe- 
cially at  Oldbridge. 

Dr.  Mahaffy. 

14619.  I know  forty  years  ago  it  was  not  a peal 
river  at  all?— No,  it  has  not  been  a peal  river,  but 
we  would  get  a certain  amount  of  peal  any  time. 


Mr.  Green. 

14620.  At  the  crib  at  Rosnaree  do  they  get  many 
peal?— I don’t  believe  they  do,  but  I think  any  peal 
above  the  tide-way  are  caught  by  nets  at  Oldbridge. 
Some  years  they  have  an  enormous  harvest. 

Chairman. 

14621.  Isn’t  it  rather  unusual  to  have  so  many 
weirs  on  a river  ? — My  experience  is  not  sufficient  to 
tell  you.  , . 

14622.  At  any  rate  you  have  three  weirs  on  we 
Boyne  ?— We  have  three  on  the  Boyne  anyway,  i t is 
three  too  many. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Note  by  Mr.  Thos.  McDermott. 


IRISH  DRIFT  NET  FISHING. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  with  regard  to  the  enormous  increase  in  Drift  Net  Fishing  in  the  sea  off  the  Districts 


of  Ballyshannon,  Letterkenny,  Londonderry  and 

These  four  districts  extend  from  Mullaghmore  in  the 
County  of  Sligo,  to  Rarnore  Head  in  Co.  Antrim,  about 
100  miles,  and  include  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Erne, 
Foyle  and  Bann. 

Before  1870  there  were  no  drift  nets  fished  in  the 
sea  off  these  districts. 

In  the  year  1870  in  these  four  districts  only  12 
drift  nets  were  fished,  viz. : — Ballyshannon,  1.  and 
Londonderry,  11 ; none  were  fished  in  Letterkenny  until 
1873,  or  in  Coleraine  until  1874.  Most  of  these  nets 
for  many  years  were  only  200  to  300  yards  in  length, 
these  were  provided  by  a few  poor  fishermen  joining 
together  and  raising  the  money  to  buy  a net  and  pay 
for  a licence,  and  if  one  of  them  had  a boat  he  would 
give  it  for  the  season’s  fishing,  and  be  compensated  for 
the  use  of  his  boat  out  of  the  catch.  It  did  not  re- 
quire a great  many  salmon  to  be  captured  to  pay  these 
poor  men  for  their  nets,  licenses  and  work,  and  no  one. 
thought  of  interfering  with  them,  the  injury  was  so 
small.  The  total  outlay  in  respect  of  each  boat’s  fish- 
ing would  be  about : — 

5 for  the  net, 

3 for  hire  of  boat, 

3 for  licence, 

24  for  wages  of  4 men  <!?•  15s.  a week  for  8 weeks 
fishing. 

£85  Total  for  the  season. 

5 salmon  of  average  weight  caught  in  drift  nets 
are  value  for  £1 ; therefore : — 

175  salmon  would  be  captured  by  each  boat; 

12  boats  fished  in  1870  and  captured  say 

2,100  salmon  for  the  season  which  would  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses. and  wages 
of  12  boats’  crews  £420. 

From  1870  until  1911  this  mode  of  fishing  has  been 
developing  at  a very  great  rate,  many  more  nets  are 
being  used,  they  are  about  four  times  as  long  and 
better  equipped  in  every  way.  During  the  past  season 
(1911)  the  nets  licensed  in  the  districts  mentioned 
above  were — Ballyshannon,  19;  Letterkenny.  215; 
Londonderry,  121  ; and  Coleraine.  11.  Total,  366. 

The  increase  has  been  as  below : — 

1869—  none.  1890—  95. 

1870—  12.  1900—145. 

1880—  50.  1911—366. 


Coleraine  on  the  North  West  Coast  of  Ireland. 

Few  of  those  nets  are  now  under  1,000  yards  in 
length,  and  many  of  them  much  longer;  the  length  of 
the  nets  is  just  regulated  by  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  boats,  and  very  large  boats  are  being  provided  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  by  English  fish  sales- 
men, and  by  limited  companies  and  other  capitalists. 
An  average  length  of  1,000  yards  may  be  taken  as  a 
low  approximation. 

£ 

A net  this  length  would  cost  about  ...  20 

Use  of  boat  and  oars,  etc.  ...  ...  3 

Licence  3 

Wages  of  4 men  at  15s.  a week  each 

for  8 weeks  ...  ...  ...  24 


Total  . . . £50 

Five  salmon  are  value  for  £1  ...  5 


Number  of  salmon  for  each  boat  ...  250 


Number  of  salmon  for  366  boats  91,500 

Salmon  value  for  £18,300  must  be  captured  by  those 
366  boats  before  there  is  a penny  of  profit. 

If  the  river  fishings  had  been  developed  in  the  same 
extraordinary  way  as  to  increased  number  and  length 
of  nets,  there  would  be  very  few  fish  left  to  ascend  our 
rivers  for  anglers,  or  for  breeding  purposes.  I havo 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  drift  nets  used  which 
have  not  been  licensed,  and  as  this  class  of  fishing  is 
carried  on  along  the  sea  coast  and  in  isolated  and  un- 
protected places,  there  can  he  little  or  no  supervision 
by  the  Conservators  of  each  district,  and  consequently 
not  only  are  many  unlicensed  drift  nets  used,  but  they 
and  the  licensed  drift  nets  arc  fished  during  the  weekly 
close  time. 

The  protection  of  the  salmon  in  effect  during  both 
the  annual  and  weekly  close  times  falls  principally  on 
the  commercial  fisheries,  and  as  these  fisheries  are 
being  greatly  crippled  by  the  drift  net  fishing,  the 
result  must  be  that  all  protection  by  such  fisheries 
must  cease,  and  this  can  only  result  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  salmon.  The  funds  of  the  Conser- 
vators being  entirely  inadequate  to  carry  out  such 
protection. 
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Memorandum  handed  in  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Todd,  LL.D.,  Solicitor,  Londonderry,  at  the  request  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Line  Fishermen  of  Lough  Swilly. 


Up  to  about  fifty  years  ago  trawling  was  prohibited 
in  Lough  Swilly  inside  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
Knockalla  Head  to  Dunree.  About  that  date  ai 
Order  was  made  permitting  trawling  as  far  up  the 
Lough  as  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  Maeamish 
and  Nedd’s  Point.  Subsequently  a further  Order  was 
made  permitting  trawling  as  far  up  the  Lough  as  the 
line  between  Blackrock  at  Ivinnegar  Bay  and  Carry- 
gullion  Rock;  and  about  thirty  years  ago  practically 
the  whole  Lough  was  thrown  open,  trawling  being  per- 
mitted as  far  up  as  the  Hawk’s  Nest  on  Inch  Island. 

The  net  used  for  trawling  up  to  about  fifteen  years 
ago  was  the  beam  net.  The  opinion  of  the  fishermen 
is  that  it  was  a mistake  ever  to  permit  trawling  to  be 
carried  on  inside  the  Lough,  and  that  even  beam  trawl- 
ing injuriously  affected  Lough  Swilly  as  a breeding  and 
fishing  ground,  and  gradually  reduced  the  quantity  of 
mature  and  marketable  fish  in  the  Lough. 

But  beam  trawling  was  by  no  means  so  injurious 
to  the  fishing  as  the  method  now  in  operation,  that  is, 
trawling  with  the  otter  net.  Some  fifteen  years  ago 


a man  named  Isaac  Steen  commenced  trawling  with 
the  otter  net  in  Lough  Swilly.  It  was  found  that  the 
catches  got  by  this  method  of  trawling  were  very  much 
greater  than  those  got  by  the  beam  trawling,  and  one 
after  another  of  the  beam  trawlers  adopted  the  otter 
net  system  of  trawling.  For  some  years  past  nine 
trawlers  with  otter  nets  have  been  operating  in  the 
Lough.  Last  year  one  of  the  boats  went  ashore  in  a 
storm  and  was  broken  up,  but  there  are  still  eight 
trawlers  fishing  with  otter  nets  in  the  Lough. 

It  seems  that  the  otter  nets  sweep  up  everything 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Lough  so  far  as  it  is  sandy 
or  gravelly.  In  other  words,  they  sweep  up  the  whole 
of  the  flat  fish  of  all  sizes.  The  mesh  of  the  nets 
is,  I believe,  H inches,  and  captures  everything  of  a 
greater  length  or  breadth  than  a five  shilling  piece. 
If  the  catch  is  good  the  greater  part  of  it  would  pro- 
bably be  marketable  fish,  but  if  the  catch  is  bad 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  immature  fish.  Taking  the 
average  there  will  not  be  more  than  ten  stones  of 
marketable  fish  to  every  forty  stones  captured.  TllP 
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catch  is  of  course,  emptied  into  tlie  boat,  then  the 
marketable  fish  are  selected  from  the  bulk,  then  the 
boatmen  of  each  boat  select  about  four  stones  weekly 
of  the  larger  of  the  immature  fish  and  carry  them 
home  for  their  own  consumption.  Each  four  stones 
of  these  immature  fish  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Lough  for  a year  and  mature,  would,  when  caught 
probably  fill  twenty  boxes,  weighing  some  200  stones 
of  fish.  The  remainder  of  the  immature  fish,  all  of 
which  are  very  small,  are  afterwards  thrown  back 
into  the  Lough,  but  many  of  them  are  dead  before 
being  thrown  into  the  Lough,  and  if,  as  often  happens, 
they  are  not  thrown  out  of  the  boat  until  after  the 
boat  takes  up  a new  position  and  the  net  is  re-cast, 
the  greater  part  of  these  fish  are  dead  before  they 
are  returned  to  the  sea 

ft  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  fish  de- 
stroyed by  this  method  of  fishing,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  three  or  four  times  as  many  immature  fish  are 
destroyed  as  marketable  fish  are  captured  and  sold. 
The  result  of  this  trawling  within  the  Lough  has  been 
that  flat  fishing,  which  was  formerly  highly  remunera- 
tive, has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value,  and  the  Lough 
has  been  ruined  as  a breeding  ground,  at  any  rate 
for  flat  fish.  So  serious  has  this  become  that  even  the 
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trawlers  have  been  considering  the  propriety  of  dis- 
continuing operations  for  some  years  till  the  Lough 
becomes  re-stocked  with  the  natural  increase  of  the 
fish. 

Two  remedies  are  proposed: — 
x-1;  .T^®  prohibition  of  trawling  inside  the  lino  from 
Nedds  Point  to  Macamisli.  It  would  be  better  if  all 
trawling  inside  the  line  from  Kuockalla  to  Dunreo 
were  prohibited,  but  there  is  no  desire  to  deprive  the 
existing  trawlers  who  have  invested  money  in  provid- 
ing boats  and  nets,  of  their  livelihood.  There  is,  how- 
ever, ample  and  good  trawling  ground  for  them  be- 
tween the  line  drawn  between  Macamish  and  Nedd’s 
1 "int  and  the  month  of  the  Lough,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  the  Lough  inside  the  line  from  Macamish  to 
-\edd,s  Point  were  undisturbed  by  the  trawlers,  it 
would  for  the  present,  furnish  a sufficient  breeding 
ground.  s 

2 The  second  method  proposed  is  that  the  capture 
and  sale  of  flat  fish,  unless  of  a certain  weight  and 
measurement,  should  be  prohibited,  presumably  the 
weight  or  measurement  to  be  fixed  should  be  settled 
by  the  Fishery  Commissioners.  Whether  this  prohi- 
bition should  be  extended  to  fish  other  than  flat  fish 
I do  not  presume  to  say. 


APPENDIX  C. 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  George  Hewson,  J.F.,  DromaUair,  Co.  Leitrim,  supplementary  to 
evidence  given  at  Inquiry  in  Dublin  on  1st  April,  1911. 


Most  of  the  evidence  given  by  me  related  to  Salmon 
fishing,  and  I should  like  to  summarise  my  sugges- 
tions : — 

1.  That  all  net  fishing  should  be  disallowed  in  fresh 
water  fisheries  which  have  not  been  regularly  fished 
in  this  way  for  the  last  20  years.  Compensation  to 
lie  given  where  such  rights  were  exercised  or  licences 
taken  out,  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture may  decide. 

2.  In  estuaries  less  than  300  yards  in  width,  only 
one  net  to  be  allowed  in  the  water  at  the  same  time. 
The  length  of  net  to  be  limited  in  such  manner  as  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  shall  decide. 

3.  That  it  shall  be  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
police  to  prevent  illegal  fishing  in  fresh  water,  to  patrol 
spawning  beds  during  spawning  time,  and  to  see  that  all 
fishermen  are  duly  licensed.  I am  aware  that  this 
forms  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Constabulary,  but  as 
a rule  they  do  not  trouble  about  it. 

4.  That  it  be  part  of  the  regular  duties  of.  the 
Coastguard  Service  to  patrol  the  coast  where  salmon 
fishing  is  carried  on,  see  that  the  weekly  close  season 


is  observed,  and  all  nets  on  board,  and  that  proper 
engines  are  used  for  the  taking  of  fish. 

o That  the  length  of  drift  nets  be  limited  to  500 
yards.  No  two  nets  to  be  fastened  together. 

0.  That  more  attention  be  paid  by  the  Boards  of 
Conservators  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
destruction  of  pike,  cormorants,  gulls,  otters,  etc.,  and 
that  a special  fund  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

- . That,  in  small  districts  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Conservators  be  supplemented  bv  a grant  to 
enable  them  to  employ  a proper  staff  of  water  bailiffs 
at  reasonable  salaries. 

8.  That  small  streams  in  districts  where  there  are 
no  water  bailiffs  be  looked  after  by  the  Constabulary 
especially  in  the  close  time  when  trout  are  destroyed 
wholesale  by  dynamite,  teaming  and  liming.  A small 
licence  duty  of  say  2s.  6d.  yearly  should  be  charged 
to  all  persons  fishing  for  trout  or  coarse  fish. 

9.  It  might  be  advisable  to  buy  up  all  rights  from 
riparian  owners  who  have  not  exercised  fishing  rights 
and  vest  these  rights  in  the  Boards  of  Conservators! 
A commission  to  decide  the  amounts  to  be  paid  in  each 
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Letter  from  Mr.  John  E.  Godfrey,  J.P.,  Lismore, 


Blaekwater  Fishery, 
Lismore, 
June,  1912. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Irish  Inland  Fisheries  Committee, 

Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

Deab  Sib, 

At  the  time  your  Committee  visited  Lismore  last 
September  I was  ill,  and  could  not  attend  to  give 
evidence.  However,  I have  now  written  up  the  fol- 
lowing from  notes  of  my  proposed  evidence,  and  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  bring  it  before  the  members  of 
the  Committee  at  their  next  meeting,  if  you  think  it 
would  be  of  any  assistance  to  them. 

During  the  last  23  years  I.  have  resided  and  fished 
at  Lismore,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  have  been 
Manager  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Upper  Black- 
water  Fishery;  I have  also  been  honorary  manager  of 
the  Lismore  Salmon  Hatchery  since  1903. 

It  will  be  most  injurious  to  the  salmon  fisheries 
on  the  River  Blaekwater  if  the  purchasers  of  the  fish- 
ing rights  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903  are 


allowed  to  use  nets  for  the  taking  of  salmon  in 
upper  reaches  of  the  river.  After  ten  years  of  care- 
ful preservation  of  spawning  fish,  and  distribution  of 
fry  from  a hatchery,  the  river  is,  at  last,  beginning 
to  improve. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  nets  should  not  be 
allowed  is,  that  where  a small  owner  has  a right  to 
use  a net,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  him  using  it 
in  the  weekly  close  time.  The  most  difficult  poaching 
to  prevent,  at  present,  is  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights’  netting  by  men  who  rent  nets  from  owners  of 
several  fisheries.  When  the  weekly  close  time  is  not 
observed,  it  means  a heavy  lass  to  rod  fishings  up  the 
river.  I have  continually  found  that,  when  we  are 
able  to  employ  sufficient  bailiffs  in  the  tideway  be- 
tween Cappoquin  and  Youghal,  during  the  weekly 
clos,-  time,  the  rod-fishings  for  miles  up  the  river  are 
stocked  with  fish.  The  Boards  of  Conservators  should 
have  the  power  to  refuse  to  issue  any  new  net  licences 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903. 

Oil  the  River  Blaekwater  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  high  rents  for  rod  fishings,  especially  during 
the  Spring  months.  I enclose  a return  of  tenant 
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purchasers  who  have  secured  the  lisliing  rights  with 
their  holdings  All  these  farmers  are  able  to  let  their 
fishings  at  substantial  rents.  Something  must  be 
done  to  increase  the  income  of  the  Boards  of  Conser- 
vators. Wages  have  increased  of  late  years,  and  the 
amount  received  for  fines  for  convictions  for  poach- 
iu,r  has  decreased  considerably  owing  to  the  practice 
of  magistrates  recommending  reductions  of  penalties. 
Voluntary  contributions  and  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate bailiffs  will,  to  a great  extent,  cease,  as  where 
there  was  one  large  fishery  owner  formerly,  there  will 
be  now  two  or  three  small  owners  (under  Act  of  1903) 
who  will  probably  refuse  to  subscribe,  or  protect  their 
small  extents  of  water.  To  show  the  necessity  for  the 
collection  of  more  money  for  protection,  I may  point 
out  that  besides  his  ten  per  cent,  tax,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  pays  £100  per  annum  to  the  Board  of 
Conservators,  and  spends  another  £200  per  annum 
on  special  bailiffs  to  try  and  enforce  the  weekly  close 
time.  The  above  expenditure  of  £300  per  annum  does 
not  include  the  upkeep  of  the  Lismore  Salmon 
Hatchery  and  distribution  of  fry  therefrom,  towards 
which  no  other  riparian  owner  contributes. 

To  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  protection  of 
fisheries,  I think  the  valuations  of  rod  fishings,  cm 
which  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  is  already  paid  to  the 
Conservators,  might  be  increased,  and  the  licences  of 
all  nets  and  weirs  should  he  increased  by  at  least  -•> 
per  cent.  Further  the  £1  licence  on  rods  should  not 
entitle  the  owner  to  fish  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  An 
extra  sum  of  os.  should  be  charged  for  each  new  dis- 
trict in  which  the  licence  is  used.  The  net  licences 
(which  were  fixed  when  the  price  of  salmon  i 
half  what  it  is  at  present)  are  absurdly  low. 
nets  and  drift  nets  at  £3,  and  snap  nets,  or  cot  nets, 
at  £1  10s.,  do  not  represent  the  licence  duties  which 
should  be  paid  or  the  amount  which  the  majority  of 
net  men  would  be  willing  to  pay.  I look  on  the  snap 
net  licence  of  £1  10s.  as  too  low  in  comparison  to  a 
rod  licence  at  £1.  And  in  this  connection  I may  point 
out  that  the  snap  nets,  or  cot  nets,  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  proportions  of  drift  nets,  and  as  there 
is  no  definition  of  the  length  of  a snap  net  in  any  Act 
or  under  any  bye-law.  no  control  can  be  exorcised. 
I heard  the  iate  Sir  Thomas  Brady  state  that  a snap 
net  should  be  six  yards  long.  The  present  nets  used 
are  from  12  to  40  yards  long,  and  of  a niesli  sufficiently 
large  to  mesh  fish— in  fact  they  are  drift  nets  worked 
between  cots.  . 

Another  source  of  increase  of  income  to  the  fishery 
Boards  would  result  if  the  County  Councils  were  not 
allowed  to  levy  rates  on  the  water  in  rivers.  1 his 
would  enable  the  Conservators’  10  per  cent,  tax  to 
be  increased  by  a further  17)  per  cent  (3s.  6d.  in  the 
£)  making  the  contributions  by  fishery  owners  2/ .. 
per  cent.,  which  would  be  less  than  what  they  paid 
formerly,  as  the  average  County  Council  rate  through- 
out Ireland  is  over  3s.  Gd.  in  the  £.  There  also  might 
be  some  chance  of  collecting  a larger  rate  from  small 
owners.  It  does  not  pay  the  Boards  of  Conservators 
at  present  to  collect  the  10  per  cent,  from  small  owners. 
It  has  always  seemed  extraordinary  to  me  that  Poor 
Bate  and  County  Cess  (now  combined  as  district  Poor 
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Bate)  should  be  levied  on  the  water  in  a river,  as  tlie 
rivers  derive  very  little  benefit  from  these  rates. 

To  show  that  tlve  net  fishing  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s Upper  Blackwater  Fishery  is  carried  oil  in  a 
moderate  manner,  and  not  in  a way  likely  to  rob  the 
river  of  a supply  of  spawning  fisli,  I should  like  to 
explain  the  method  of  fishing  here.  Only  one  net 
and  one  gang  are  employed  at  a time,  and  it  takes 
half-an-hour  from  the  beginning  of  one  haul  till  the 
net  is  ready  for  the  next.  Only  two  hauls  can  be 
made  in  an  hour.  During  each  of  these  hauls  the 
portion  of  the  river  netted  is  closed  for  only  three 
minutes.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  fish  one  net 
behind  another,  as  is  done  in  most  fisheries.  In  fact, 
if  fish  are  running  they  have  54  minutes  in  each  hour 
in  which  to  pass  our  nets.  Since  the  year  1900,  when 
the  upper  river  proprietors  complained  of  a scarcity 
of  spring  fish,  the  Duke  has  opened  the  Lismore  Weir 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fishing  season,  at  a 
considerable  loss  to  himself,  and  at  such  an  injury  to 
his  rod  fishing  at  Lismore  that  lie  has  had  to  rent  the 
1\  ilmurry  rod  fishing  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
season  to  obtain  rod  fishing.  The  Lismore  Weir  is 
continually  referred  to  as  an  obstruction  to  fish  passing 
up  the  river.  This  is  not  so,  as,  except  in  very  high 
water,  the  fish  pass  up  the  King’s  Gap  easily,  and  jn  the 
very  lowest  water  pass  over  the  sill  without  even  break- 
ing'the  surface  of  the  water.  Any  morning,  soon  after 
sunrise,  when  the  water  is  clear  enough,  the  fish  can 
he  seen  passing  two  or  three  at  a time,  and  sometimes 
in  large  shoals.  Of  the  many'  fish  passes  in  Ireland 
which  I have  seen,  the  King's  Gap  in  this  Weir  is  the 
easiest  to  ascend. 

The  Blackwater  appears  to  he  the  only  salmon  rn or 
in  Ireland  which  is  not  deteriorating.  In  fact  it  has 
improved  during  the  past  7 years.  This  looks  as  'f  the 
Lismore  Salmon  Hatchery  (with  tlie  largest  output 
of  any  European  hatchery)  has  had  some  effect  upon 
the  supply  of  salmon  in  the  river.  A further  great 
advantage  which  this  river  has  over  most  other 
Irish  rivers  is  that,  the  tideway  being  practically  owned 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  number  of  nets  can 
be  limited.  Also,  when  money  beyond  the  funds  of 
the  Board  of  Conservators  is  required,  the  Duke  is 
always  ready  to  assist. 

The  proprietors  of  Inland  Fisheries  in  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland  are  of  opinion  that  the  drift  net 
fishing  off  the  north-west  coast  lias  been  the  cause  of 
the  shortage  of  grilse  in  our  rivers.  The  last  good 
run  of  grilse  being  in  1903. 

Should  the  drift  nets  on  the  north-west  coast  lake  to 
stopping  tlie  run  of  Spring  fish  in  the  same  way  as 
they  stop  the  grilse,  the  inland  fisheries,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  depending  on  the  Spring 
run,  will  be  in  a really  bad  way.  If  some  means 
could  he  devised  by  the  Fisheries  Board  to  mark  grilse 
during  May  and  June  on  the  north-west  coast  it  would 
soon  be  discovered  how  far  the  grilse  travel.  The 
marking  of  Spring  salmon  would  be  too  large  an 
undertaking ; hut  when  the  course  of  the  grilse  is 
ascertained,  it  might  he  taken  that  salmon  follow  the 
same  course. 

(Signed).  John  E.  Godfrey. 


APPENDIX  E. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  PIKE  IN  LOUGH  BEG. 


Report  from  Mr.  Andrew  Kirn/,  Inspector  to  the  Coleraine  District  Board  of  Conservators  of  Fisheries. 


The  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company  gives  per- 
mission to  the  small  farmers  and  others,  residing  on  the 
shores  of  Lough  Beg,  to  fish  for  pike  with  set  nets  in  the 
hays  and  creeks  of  the  Lough  from  the  1st  March  to  the 
I2tli  May  in  each  year,  and  in  these  nets  an  average  of 
3,500  pike  are  caught  during  these  ten  weeks.  The  piko 
caught  in  these  nets  average  about  4 lbs.  each.  They  also 
employ,  men  to  fish  the  several  canals  on  the  lower  Bann 
with  a draft  net  during  the  month  of  March  or  April  each 
year,  and  in  this  net  an  average  of  300  pike  are  taken. 
Some  very  large  pike  are  caught  in  the  canals,  but  the 
average  weight  would  be  about  5 lbs. 

From  1900  up  to  1908  the  Company  also  gave  permission 
to  seven  Lough  Neagh  fishermen  to  use  long  lines  for  the 
capture  of  pike  in  Lough  Beg,  and  seven  boats  were  used, 
two  men  in  each  boat  using  a line  with  six  or  seven  hooks. 
The  hooks  were  No.  1 1 , baited  with  small  perch  3 ins.  long. 
These  linos  were  used  at  intervals  between  15th  June  and 


1 5th  November.  The  average  catcli  each  season  was 
about  eight  tons,  2,500  piko  per  ton,  or  a total  of  20,480. 
Sovoral  times  during  these  years  when  these  Lough  Neagh 
fishermen  were  fishing  for  piko  in  Lough  Beg,  I had  to 
withdraw  their  permits,  or  prosecute  them,  for  taking 
eels.  This  was  done  by  using  small  hooks  and  small  bait 
which  they  were  not  permitted  to  use,  and  in  1908  1 had 
reluctantly  to  advise  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company 
to  withdraw  their  permission  altogether,  so  that  since 
October,  1908.  there  has  been  no  line  fishing  for  pike  mi 
Lough  Beg.  Tlie  pike  caught  by  lines  wore  all  sold  to  Mr. 
Corr,  a local  fish  dealer,  at  2s.  (id.  per  stone,  and  wore  sent 
by  him  to  English  markets,  and  by  seeing  the  fish  weighed- 
and  examining  returns,  I got  a fairly  true  account  of  the 
number  of  pike  killed.  I understand  that  the  Foyle  and 
Bann  Fishery  Company  intend  to  employ  men  to  line  fish 
in  Lough  Beg  for  piko  during  the  end  of  the  summer  and 
autumn. 
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Return  of  Licences  issued  in  the  various  Fishery  Districts  in  Ireland  during  each  of  the  Years 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Return  of  Licences  issued  in  the  various  Fishery  Districts  in  Ireland  during  each  of  the  Years 
1891-1911. 


NUMBER  OP  LICENCES  ISSUED. 


DISTRICT  ! 

ENGINE.  1891 1 1892  1 1893  1894  I 1895  [ 1890  i 1897  ] 1898  1899  I 1999  j 1901  1 1902  1993  1904  | 1905  1 1906  1 1907  1908  j 1909  j 1910  1 1911 


Connemara. 
Angling 
Draft  Nets 
Drift  Net* 

Cogliills 
Gap,  Eye,  etc. 


110  155  | 104  | 


180  | 187  I 199 


Ballynakill. 

Angling 
Draft  Nets 
Pole  Nets 
Drift  Nets 


Bangor. 

Angling 
Draft  Nets 
Bag  Nets 
Drift  Nets 


20  27  22  17 


Angling 
Draft  Nets 
Drift  Nets 
Box,  Crib,  ct 
Bag  Nets 
Gap,  Eye,  et 


Sligo. 
Angling 
Draft  Nets 
Bag  Nets 
Gap,  Eye.  ct. 
Drift  Nets 


Ballyshannon  ; 

Cross  Lines  ! 
Draft  Nets 
Drift  Nets 
Pole  Nets 
Box,  Crib,  etc. 


Gap,  1 


Letterkenny. 

Angling  j 1 

Draft  Nets 
Drift  Nets 
Bag  Nets 
Box,  Crib,  etc. 

Gap,  Eye.  etc. 
Loop  Nets 
Draft  Nets  for 
Pollen 

Long  Lines  for  j 
white  Trout 


Londonderry. 

Angling 
Cross  Lines 
Draft  Nets 
Drift  Nets 
Pole  Nets 
Bag  Nets 
Stake  Nets 
Gap,  Eye,  etc. 


Coleraine. 

Angling 
Draft  Nets 
Drift  Nets 
Trammel  Nets 
Bag  Nets 
Box,  Crib,  etc. 
Coghills 

Draft  Nets  for| 
Pollen 

Gap,  Eye,  etc. 
Draft  Nets  for 


Ballycastle. 
Angling 
Draft  Nets 
Trammel  Nets 
Bag  Nets 
Coghills 
Drift  Nets 


Drogheda. 

Cross  Lines 
Snap  Nets 
Draft  Nets 
Box,  Crib,  etc. 
Gap,  Eye,  etc. 
Coghills 


Dundalk. 

Angling 
Draft  Nets 
Bag  Nets 
Head  Weirs 
Gap.  Eye,  etc. 

Drift  Nets 


40  I 34  : 25  I 23  i 22  | 


26  31  30  I 38 


142  I 149  I 128  I 128  ! 135  125 

5 | 6 7 ' 5 3 2 

53  ' 40  i 42  41  29  23  I 


120  121  132 


28  31  26  , 27 


16  23  14  12 


157  197  1 292  , 199  < 


189  290  . 224 


242  278  ! 224 

40  I 66  15  | 

122  ! 108  217  ! 


I ■ 


28  24  26 


20  21  21 


, 150  I 170  ] 134 


81  I 90  104 


10  j 13  | 15 


10  14  14  15 


100  | 126  ! 112 


50  52  ' 40 


145  j 132  1 134  137  : 122 


24  I 30  i 27 


54  40  47 


14  j 14  14 


14  I 14  | 14  14 


- I 


91  1 102 
5 j 5 
32  | 25 


92  I 108  I 118  | 120 
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Abbey  fishermen,  see  Snap  netting  under  Netting 
under  Shannon  River. 

Abbeyfeale : 

Erection  of  grating  at,  suggested,  Mr.  Tiewson-  1002  9 
Feale  River  fishable  as  far  as,  and  frontage 
owned  by  tenant  purchasers  fished  by  visitors, 

IF.  M.  McElligolt  - - 9800-8,9811,9921 

Abbeyleix,  River  Nore,  salmon  caught  near,  J. 
McCreery  -------  5324 

Abbott,  Mr.,  sale  of  property  on  Roughty,  D. 

Hoivick  -------  7751 

Abercorn,  Duke  of,  pole-nets  fished  by,  at  Sion 
Mills,  T.  McDermott  - - - - 4154 

Achill,  bag  netting  off,  see  under  Bangor  District. 


Acts  of  Parliament : 

3 Edw.  VI.,  Chapter  37,  sec.  13,  re  fishing  rights 

on  sale  of  estates,  J.  O.  Skipton  - - - 11106 

3 Edw.  VII.,  cap.  37,  sec.  13,  reference  - - 11114 

5 and  G Vic.,  reference  -----  4764 
7 and  8 Vic.,  cap.  108,  secs.  1 and  2,  police 
powers  under,  referred  to,  H.  D.  Conner,  579  ; 

J.  G.  Slciplon,  11122. 

11  and  12  Vic.,  cap.  32,  sec.  31,  reference  - - 11122 

11  and  12  Vic.,  cap.  92,  sec.  6,  reference  - - 81 

13  and  14  Vic.,  sec.  44,  reference  - - - 12339 

35  and  30  Vic.,  cap.  106,  reference  - - - 12429 

54  and  55  Vic.,  cap.  20,  sec.  5 and  6,  police 
powers  under,  referred  to,  J.  G.  Skiplon  - 11122 
62  and  63  Vic.,  cap.  50,  part  2,  secs  19  to  30, 
powers  of  Department  of  Agriculture  under, 

J.  G.  Skipton  - - - - - -11114 

Arms  Act,  effect  of  repeal,  T.  Drohan,  7012-7  ; 

M.  Fitzgerald,  8464. 

Ashbourne  Act,  references  - - 5,  2628,  2699,  4354 

Development  Fund  Act,  encouragement  of 
tourists  through  extension  of  Act,  recom- 
mended, The  M‘  Gillicuddy  - - - - 453 

English  Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act, 

1907,  proposed  substitution  of  nets  would  be 
disadvantageous  in  Ireland,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 39 

Explosives  Act,  result  of  repeal,  H.  Dale,  737  J. 

Grainger,  1859-62  ; Lord  Bandon,  2052-4. 

Fishery  Acts  : 

Protection  of  spawning-beds  by  police  under, 

H.  D.  Conner  -----  578-82 

References  - SI,  101, 4173, 4493 

Game  Licence  Act,  Application  of  principle  of 
to  selling  of  salmon  suggested  by  Commission 
on  Fisheries  ------  8689 

Irish  Land  Act,  1903  : 

Destination  of  sporting  rights  under,  C.  H. 
Crookshank  ------  161 

Abolition  of  freshwater  netting  not  existing 
previous  to,  and  prohibition  of  new  netting 
recommended,  T.  Courtney,  9590-4 ; J . 

Scully,  9653—4. 

Reference  -------  3309 

Irish  Land  Act,  1909  : 

Power  of  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pur- 
chase fisheries  under,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 101 

Reference  -------  2826 

Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1896,  redemption  of 
sporting  rights  of  superior  landlords  under, 

C.  H.  Crookshank  - - - - -161 

Land  Purchase,  sales  under,  see  Land  Purchase. 

Local  Government  Act,  1898  : 

Appointment  of  Conservators  by  District 
Councils  provided  for,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - 81 

Power  of  District  Councils  to  levy  rate  for 
fishery  purposes  and  appoint  representative, 

A.  Blood  Smith  -----  12512 

Local  Registration  of  Title  (Ireland)  Act,  1891, 
compulsory  registration  under,  C.  H.  Crook- 
shank -------  161 

Malicious  Injuries  Act  : 

Claim  imder,  for  poisoning  rivers,  in  Kerry, 

H.  D.  Conner-  -----  627 

Extension  of  right  to  claim  damages  and  of 
period  for  making  claim  advocated.  Rev. 

A.  Duggan  -----  8097-8 

Extension  to  poisoning  outrages  suggested, 

W.  Rochjort,  7894 ; M.  Fitzgerald,  - 8597,  8 


Acts  of  Parliament — continued. 

Malicious  Injuries  Act — continued. 


Inclusion  of  lisoning  under,  absurd,  A. 

McCarthy  ------  8160 

Sums  awarded  under,  should  go  to  preserva- 
tion of  river,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - 1651 


Noxious  Weeds  Act  : 

Placing  of  spurge  on  list  under,  suggested 
and  approved.  Rev.  A.  Duggan,  8121-3; 

T.  Taylor,  8205-7. 

Inclusion  of  Spurge  in  list  under,  not  strictly 
correct,  Mr.  Justice  Ross  - 8208 

Peace  Preservation  Act,  clauses  respecting 
selling  of  explosives  should  be  re-enacted, 

J.  Kane 10257-9 

Pollen  Act,  power  of  search  under,  Mr.  Moffat  - 142-4 
Pollution  of  Rivers  Act  : 
not  Applicable  to  anything  done  before 

passing  of  Act,  R.  E.  Longfield-  - 7339-40 

Application  to  Ireland  would  be  advantageous, 

H.  Austen  ------  856-8 

Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  : 

should  not  Apply  in  certain  circumstances, 

Maj.  T.  J.  Collins 14475 

Killing  of  sea-gulls  in  breeding  season  pro- 
scribed by  -----  - 10088 

Adare,  River  Maigue,  eel  weir  discontinued  on 
account  of  destruction  of  salmon  fly,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Ballingal  -------  12194 

Adair,  Mrs.  rainbow  trout  introduced  in  Glenveigli 
Lake,  H.  Law  - - - - - 3428-9 

Adamson, Mr.,  owner  of  Tottenham  estate,  sporting 
rights  claimed,  J.  Crozier  - 4360 

Adrigoole  River,  drift  netting  and  angling  on 
Lee-White  property,  Mr.  Warner  - - 8260-6 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  see  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Endowment,  surplus  given  to  con- 
tribution of  Boards  of  Conservators,  etc.,  E.  W. 

L.Holt -81 

Aherlow  River,  Tributary  of  River  Sulr : 
no  Salmon  Fishing,  IF.  Rochfort  - - - 6207 

good  Spawning  stream,  W.  Rochfort-  - - 6183 

Allen,  Lough : 

Salmon  passing  from  Tarmon  into,  not  protected, 

J.  W.  Fleming  -----  10531-3 

Tributaries  : 

no  Bailiff  and  no  preservation,  J.  G.  Skipton, 

11114;  J.  Gilmore,  11653-4,  11658. 

Illegal  netting  ------  H655 

Poaching,  J.  Gilmore  - - - - 11659-62 

no  Poisoning,  J.  Gilmore  - 11661 

Spearing,  J.  Gilmere  -----  11660 

Trout  fishing  would  be  good  if  properly  preserved 

and  developed,  J.  G.  Skipton  - - 11117-8 

Trout,  weight  of,  R.  Devenish  - - - - 10735 

ALLINGHAM,  GEORGE  - 4693-4708 

Erne  River,  protection  of  spawning  fish  a month 

late  4697-700 

Spawning  fish,  wire  netting  across  river  where 

no  longer  navigable  advocated  - - - 4701-8 

Allman,  Mr.,  fishing,  valued  for  taxation  purposes, 

<S.  J.  Welply  -------  2597 

American  liners,  poached  fish  sold  to,  G.  Fulter  - 1434-5 

Angling  : 

Anglers  not  so  keen  on  preservation  as  men 
financially  interested,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8514,  8544-6 
Antagonism  between  net  fishermen  and  anglers, 

reason,  J.  J.  O’Shee  -----  6442  . 
in  Freshwater,  sub-division  of  rights  by  pur- 
chase, E.  IF.  L.  Holt  95 

Hatching  fish  no  use  for,  D.  Murphy-  - 9619-27 

in  Large  lakes,  without  regard  to  riparian 

ownership,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 6 

Licences,  see  under  Licences. 

Proportion  of  fish  killed  by  net-fishing,  greater 

than  by,  H.  Dale  - - - 747 

Regulation  re  distance  to  which  line  may  be 

thrown,  prosecution  objected  to,  J.  Daly  7121-3 
Value  compared  with  not  fishing,  G.  Hewson  - 329-37 
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Annalee,  River,  Society  in  process  of  formation  by 


tenant-purchasers,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 97-S 

Anner  River,  Tributary  of  River  Suir : 

no  Salmon  fishing,  IF.  Rochfort  - 0207 

good  Spawning  stream,  IF.  Rochfort  - - - 6183 

good  Trout  river,  IF.  H.  Going  - - 0505-8 


Arjara : 

Bailiff,  see  M'Conn,  Mr. 

Parish  Priest,  see  Doherty,  Canon. 

Tredennick  estate,  see  that  title. 

Two  laymen  from,  and  parish  priest,  on  Com- 
mittee of  tenants  on  Tredennick  estate,  Canon 
MacFadden  ------  2677 

Value  of  fishing  between  Glenties  to.  Canon 
MacFadden  - 2759-05 

Ardfinnan,  no  Salmon  till  about  1st  March,  F. 

Hef/ernan  -------  0012 

Ardilaun,  Lord ; 

Extension  of  netting  in  Lough  Corrib  and 

difficulty  re  rights,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 5,  62-5 

References  1505,  9050 

Ardmayle,  River  Suir : 

Fishing  formerly  good,  IF.  H.  Going,  0530  ; F. 

He/feman,  6599-003,  6010 
River  Suir  between  Cahir,  see.  under  Suir. 
Ardshallaun  River,  good  salmon  and  white  trout 
fishing.  Col.  Warden  -----  795(1 

Ardtully,  Mr.  Orpin’s  fishing  at,  A.  McCarthy  - 8179 

Arigadeen  River : 

Proprietors,  only  slight  interest  taken  in  fishing, 

J.  E.  Longfield  ------  2379 

Prosecution  for  illegal  netting,  J.  Byrne  - 2200-4 

Trout  fishing,  J.  H.  Morton  - 2459 

Arigna,  River  Shannon,  salmon  lulled  with  shovels 
in  spawning  season,  J.  Cox  - 10334-6 

Arklow,  mackerel  trawlers  in  Ballinskelligs  Bav 
from,  IF.  F.  Shiel-  - - - 878.2 

Arkwright,  Mr.,  Adrigoole  fishing  let  to,  Mr. 

Warner  ------  8260-6 

Arms  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Arney  River : 

Fishing  of  no  lettable  value,  IF.  Nixon  4598-602 
Free  fishing,  J.  Crozier  -----  4345 
Ford  at  mouth  of,  preventing  salmon  coming  up 

to  Upper  Macnean  Lake,  J.  Crozier  4330,  4332-5 
Poaching,  IF.  Nixon  - 4608-9 

Sales,  fishing  rights  not  reserved,  IF.  Nixon  4603-6 
Spawning  river,  J.  Crozier  - 4380 

Arnott,  Sir  John,  River  Bandon  : 

Fishing  of,  free,  J.  Byrne  - 2277-9 

Lack  of  interest  in  fishing  and  results,  D.  Wren 

2538-41,  2575-7 

Sporting  rights  reserved,  S.  IF.  Pavne,  931  • D 
Wren,  2536-41. 

References  - - - - . 931,  2013-4 

Arran,  Earl  of : 

Nets  taken  off,  Lord  Clanmorris  - 11160  11204 

Sale  of  estate,  G.  Shannon,  11362-3  ; Col.  C. 
Whittaker,  11448. 

Tenant  purchasers  represented  on  Lough  Conn 
and  Lough  Connell  Fishing  Association,  B. 

Browne 11508-9 


Arranmore  Island  : 

Fishing  boats  usually  two  miles  out  to  sea  from, 

J.  Sweeney  ------  12681 

Netting  between  Malin  Head  and,  J.  Mac  Dwyer-  2809 

Arrow,  Lough : 

good  May-fly  lake,  G.  Hewson-  - 448„ 

Preservation  carried  out  strictly  and  consequent 
development  of  tourist  traffic,  Maj.  J F 
Murphy  10840 

Private  Fish  Preservation  Society,  Maj.  J F 
, Murphy  - ------'  10841 

Arthy,  no  bailiffs  put  on  Barrow  above,  M.  Webster  4863 

ASELFORD,  JOHN,  Conservator,  Waterford 

District 0660-6679 
Barrow  River: 

Tenant  purchasers,  allowance  to,  for  preserv- 
ing salmon,  suggested  instead  of  rights 
acoordmg  to  land  on  river  - - - - 6677 


ASELFORD,  JOHN — continued. 

Barrow  River — continued. 

Tideway  : 

Fishing,  improvement  - - - 6064-6rx 

I llegal  netting  - - - - 6007-72 

Browne,  head  bailiff  B.  division,  inattention 

to  duty,  etc.  - - - - 0670-7, 0678-9 

Ashbourne  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Ashbourne,  Lord,  quoted  re  redemption  of  superior 

interests,  C.  H.  C'rookshank  - - - - 161 

ASHE,  CHARLES  WILLIAM  : - 1724-1821 

Conservators  of  Fisheries,  Boards  of: 

Elections  : 

by  Owners  of  fisheries  instead  of  by  licence- 

holders  advocated  - - ' - 1761,  1808 

Votes  should  be  according  to  value  of 
fisheries  -----  1762-5 

Income,  compulsory  assessment  on  values  of 
fisheries  advocated  - 1760-1,  1807 

Cork  Board  of  Conservators: 

Compulsory  assessment  on  different  values  of 
fisheries  advocated  - - - 1760-1,  1807 

Election  by  owners  of  fisheries  instead  of  by 
licence  holders,  rates  to  be  according  to 
value  of  fishery  advocated  - 1761-5,  1808 

Income,  inadequacy  of  - 1754—9 

Evidenoe  referred  to  1834,  1839 

Fishing,  deterioration  - 1784-6 

Inchigeela  Lakes: 

Formation  of  anglers’  association,  possibility 

of 1816-21 

Pike,  destruction  : 

Necessary  before  development  of  trout 

fisheries  - - - - - 1810-1 

Possible  method  of  - - - - 1780-3 

Trout  fishing,  possibility  of  development  1775-9 

Land  Purchase,  will  cause  increase  in  number 
of  people  with  pecuniary  interest  in  preserva- 
tion of  river  ------  1734 

Lee  River: 

Dynamiting  -----  1770-2 

Fishing,  deterioration  - 1784-6 

Land  purchase,  effect  -----  1734 
Poaching  : 

Payment  of  fines  by  subscription  - 1792-7 

Netting  in  upper  waters  - - - 1772—1 

Prosecutions,  difficulty  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation but  improvement  anticipated 
from  occupying  ownership  - - - 1753 

Poisoning  : 

Decrease  since  land  purchase  - 1769 

Large  amount  of  1753 

Preservation  : 

Bad  condition  of  1753,  1754 

Inadequacy  of  funds  - 1754-9 

Season,  alteration  not  desired  - - 1814-5 

Spearing  - - - - . . - 1753 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  : 

None  up  to  present  ...  1737-9 

Tenants’  attitude,  question  of 

1740-9,  1787-9,  1816-21 

Fishing  Rights  : 

Fear  of  State  Purchase  - 1750-1,  1790-2,  1801-5 
Letting  of,  approved  if  term  not  too  long  1 735-6 
Trout  fishing,  possibility  of  development  1767-8 
Poaching,  eases  should  be  dealt  with  before 
Resident  Magistrate  alone,  with  appeal  to 
County  Court  Judge  sitting  alone-  - - 1797 

Spurge,  effect  of  - - - - 1798-1800 

Ashton,  River  Lee,  case  of  dynamiting  at,  C.  IF. 

Ashe 1770-2 

Ashtown,  Lord  : 

Demesne  on  River  Suir  referred  to.  Lord 

Donoughmore  ------  6072 

Gamekeeper  and  water-bailiff,  see  Grehan,  Jamos 
Assessment,  see  under  Valuation. 

Athlone  : 

Fishing  improved  by  Tarinon  weir,  J.  IF. 

Fleming 10521 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  should  meet  at, 
sometimes,  T.  E.  Pegum  - - - 12626-7 

Woollen  mills,  pollution  of  rivers  by,  R.  Devenish, 
10735-8;  J.  G.  Skipton,  11110. 
see  also  under  Shannon. 
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ATKINSON,  EDWARD  F.,  Clerk  to  Ballina 

Board  of  Conservators : - - 11208-11252 


Baulina  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Act  jointly  for  upper  and  lower  river  - 11215-6 

Funds,  source  ------  11219 

Income  and  expenditure  - 11234-52 

Members,  number  - - - - -11215 

Moy  River  : 

Angling,  mileage  available  - - - 11213-4 

Licences,  sum  deducted  from  rates  - 11231-2 

Mileage  - - - - - - 11210-2 

Netting,  mileage  - 11210-2 

Valuation  ------  11220-33 

Aughadowey  River,  under  Coleraine  Board  of  Con- 
servators, T.  J.  English-  - 3851 


AUSTEN,  HENRY,  B.L.  : 838-880 

Conservators  of  Fisheries,  Boards  of,  permanent 
staff  should  be  employed  all  the  year  round  859-61 
Cork  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Disproportion  between  money  spent  on  tidal 

portion  and  on  upper  waters  - - 860 

Inadequacy  of  staff  - 859 

Dynamiting  and  poisoning,  penalty  inadequate 
and  imprisonment  should  be  only  punish- 
ment - - - - - ' - - 856 

Estuaries,  protection  by  Coastguard  advocated-  860 
Fines,  reduction  complained  of-  - - - 858-9 

Fishery  cases,  resident  magistrate  only  should 

hear  --------  858 

Lee  River  : 

Poaching,  by  poisoning  and  dynamiting-  - 853-6 
Renting  of  part  of  upper  reaches  - - 839-52 

Spawning  Fish  : 

Destruction  and  salting  - - - 859,  867-8 

Impossibility  of  interesting  people  in  pre- 
servation of  - 862-6 

Trout  fishing,  question  of  encouragement  869-73 
Licences,  localisation  by  central  body  and 
distribution  of  money  to  Boards  of  Con- 
servators approved  - 876-80 

Paudeen  River,  construction  of  weir  for  killing 

salmon  -------  861 

Pollution  of  Rivers  Act,  application  to  Ireland 
would  be  advantageous  - 856-8 

Preservation,  stronger  staff  necessary  - 859-61 

Sheep-washing  in  rivers  should  be  put  down  as 

injurious  to  fish  and  public  health-  - -856-8 


Awbeg  River  : 

Erection  of  gratings  in,  to  prevent  fish  remaining 

in  poisoned  pools  supported,  T.  Collings-  8378-9 
Hartopp  property,  poisoning  unaffected  by  ac- 
quisition of  fishing  rights  by  tenants.  Rev.  A. 

Duggan 8100 

Trout  fishing,  possibilities.  Col.  A.  H.  Lonyfield 

7463,  7467-70 


B. 


BACON,  ROBERT,  Portstewart : - 13121-13167 

Bann,  fresh  water  stream  : 
no  Change  for  30  years  but  dependent  on 
season  -----  13131-2 

Netting  in 13130 

Portstewart  : 

Drift  netting  : 

Distance  from  shore-  - 13144-7 

Mesh,  length  and  depth  of  nets 

13129,  13148-53,  13164-5 
Shooting  of  nets  - - - - 13133-43 

• Size  of  boats  -----  13154-6 

Motor  fishing  boats  - - - - 13156-67 

Bag  nets,  see  under  Netting. 

Bailiffs : 

Appointment  of  well-paid  experienced  Scotchmen 
recommended,  Mr.  Hewson  - - - - 10028 

Class  of  men  and  conditions  of  rivers  not  satis- 
factory, Maj.  R.  J.  W.  Mawhinny,  11946  ; M. 
Oleeson,  12445. 

should  be  Civil  Servants  so  as  to  be  independent, 

Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton,  5682-7,  5738  ; H. 
Heavcner,  5905-6. 

Consideration  of  fishing  as  asset  by  tenant 
purchasers  more  desirable  than  appointment 
of,  H.  H.  Moeran  -----  10742 
Bangers  attending,  in  isolated  districts,  protec- 
tion by  police  recommended,  ('apt..  Crane  - 9496 
Employment  of  tenant  purchasers  as,  during 

close  season,  suggested,  E.  T.  O'Donel  - - 11569 


Bailiffs — continued. 

Extra,  required,  P.  L.  Petrie,  11453  ; G.  Fowler, 

14449. 

Independent  men  as,  advocated,  R.  0.  Sloane, 

8677  ; L.  Berthon,  10059-63. 

Inefficiency  partly  result  of  lowness  of  salary, 

Capl.  L.  Marshall,  9526  . P.  J . Kelly  9679  ; 

T.  Mangan,  9768. 

Killed  for  prosecuting  poachers,  M.  Fitzgerald  8565-8 
too  Old  in  many  cases,  Capt.  Crane-  - - 9468 

Police,  more  efficient,  R.  McClure,  8054  ; Capt. 

Crane,  9466-7. 

Preservation  by  tenants  preferable  to  watching 
of,  T.  Costello  -----  10106-7 

Reduction  of  number  with  double  salary,  or 
substitution  by  police  recommended,  Capt. 

Crane  -------  9409 

Right  of  search  should  be  extended,  A.  Blood 
Smyth,  12330-5  ; E.  T.  Ingham,  12415-6. 

Sea  fishermen  as  : 

to  Guard  spawning  streams  recommended, 

C.  O'Shea,  8840-52 ; P.  F.  McCarthy, 

97oO-9,  9719. 

not  Practicable,  T.  Mangan,  9767-8  ; M. 
O'Brien,  9246-54 ; W.  M.  McElligott,  9982-4; 

T.  Costello,  10139-41. 

Permanent  staff  should  be  employed  all  the  year 
round,  H.  Austen  - 859,  861 

Searching  of  premises  for  Illegal  nets  not  lawful, 

Capt.  Crane  ------  9482 

State  should  assist  Conservators  financially  in 
order  to  buy  sites  for  houses  for,  or  to  put  on 
extra,  G.  Fowler  -----  14449 

Sum  available  for,  inadequate,  Maj.  R.  J.  W. 
Mawhinny  -------  1 1946 

Use  of  funds  expended  on,  for  extra  police  force 
solely  for  fishery  purposes,  advocated,  M. 
Fitzgerald  ------  8507-12 

Wages  too  low,  J.  Maguire  - 14509-11 

Whole  year  employment  of,  recommended, 

J-  Kane 10267-9,  10279 

Baldock,  General,  change  of  position  of  Bally- 
redmond  weir  by,  M.  Fleming-  ...  5999 
Bagenalstown,  fishery,  see  under  Barrow  River. 

Bagwell,  Mr.,  demesne  on  River  Suir,  referred  to, 

Lord  Donoughmore  -----  6072 
Ballina  District : 

Bailiffs,  number,  wages,  etc.,  G.  Shannon-  11281-5 
Board  of  Conservators : 

Act  jointly  for  upper  and  lower  river,  E.  F. 

Atkinson-  -----  11216-8 

no  Boat,  G.  Shannon  - 11322,  11327-8 

Chairman,  see  Pery-Knox-Gore,  E.  J.  11475-1 1480 
Clerk,  see  Atkinson,  Edward  F.  - 11208-11252 

Expenditure  on  protection,  G.  Shannon  - - 1 1286 

Funds : 

Inadequacy  of,  Lord  Clanmorris  - - 11140-1 

Source,  Lord  Clanmorris,  11149-51 ; E.  F. 

Atkinson-  - - - - - -11219 

Suggestions  for  increasing,  G.  Shannon-  11302-16 
Income  and  expenditure,  statistics,  E.  F. 
Atkinson  ------  11234-52 

Increased  powers  of  raising  money  necessary, 

E.  G.  Pery-Knox-Gore  - - - 11478 

Meetings,  attendance  regular,  Lord  Clanmorris  - 11147 
Members  : 

Number,  Lord  Clanmorris,  11146-8;  E.  F. 
Atkinson-  ------  H215 

sec  also  Clanmorris,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
11124-11207  ; Shannon,  George,  11253- 
11372. 

Mileage  under,  E.  F.  Atkinson-  - - 11210-2 

Payment  of  fee  to  tenant  purchasers  for  pro- 
tection of  fishery  from  grant  from  Depart- 
ment suggested,  Lord  Clanmorris  - - 11181-6 

Contribution  from  Moy  Fishery,  J.  Garvey-  11385-8 
should  Co-operate  with  Lough  Conn  and  Lough 
Cullin  Fishing  Association,  J.  Moyletl  - - 11551 

Conflicting  interests  of  fisheries,  E.  G.  Pery-Knox- 

Gore  - 11478 

Drift  netting  off  coast  : 

Damage  to  fish  by,  J.  Garvey  - - - 11395-8 

Decline  till  1906  and  then  revival,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt  - - 39 

Length  of  nets,  G.  Shannon,  11275 ; J. 

Garvey,  11405. 

Particulars  re,  and  effect  and  difficulty  of 

dealing  with,  G.  Shannon-  11275—81,  11317—31 
Scaring  fi6h  by,  J.  Garvey  - - - 11393-5 

Steamer  or  motor  boat  necessary  to  watch, 

J.  Garvey  - - - - - 11403-05 

Weekly  close  time  not  observed,  G.  Shannon, 

11325;  C.  Garvey,  11400-2. 
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Ballina  District — continued. 

Extent  and  principal  rivers,  G.  Shannon  - - 11216 

Fines  1 landed  back  to  persons  through  whose 

means  convictions  obtained,  E.  F.  Atkinson  - 11219 
Fishing  rights  of  riparian  owners,  etc.,  should  be 
vested  in  Loughs  Conn  and  Cullin  Fishing 
Association,  J.  Moylett  - - 11543,  11549 

Land  purchaso,  reservation  of  fishing  rights, 

E.  G.  Pery-Knox-Gore  - 11487 

Poaching,  bailiffs  unable  to  cope  with,  owing  to 
mobbing,  etc.,  and  scheme  for  extra  police 
assistance  during  spawning  season,  G.  Shannon 

11286-93 

Protection,  expenditure  on,  G.  Shannon  - - 11286 

Spawning  area,  G.  Shannon  - - - -11281 

Valuation,  G.  Shannon  - - - - 11369-72 

see  also  names  of  rivers. 

Ballinalee  village,  River  Camlin,  probable  accom- 
modation for  fishermen  at,  J.  Mackay  Wilson.  - 10463 

Ballinamallard  : 

Sales  of  estates  in  neighbourhood,  no  fishing 

rights  made  over  as  negligible,  H.  A.  Burke  4522-30 
Streams  near,  destruction  of  spawning  fish, 

H.  A.  Burke  - 4517-9,  4531,  4537-8,  4542-55 

Trout  should  be  barred  from  small  tributaries  or 

watched,  H.  A.  Burke  - - .4532,  4550-1 

Trout  fishing.  H.  A.  Burke  - 4533-40 

Ballinamallard  River,  spawning,  J.  Swan  - 4646-50 

Ballinasloe,  destruction  of  fish  in  spawning  rivers 
near,  and  better  watching  necessary,  T.  Hartigan 

11895-g 

Ballinass : 

Conservators,  see  Letterkenny. 

Weekly  close  time,  boat  for  protection,  to  meet 

motor-boat  from  Bloody  Foreland,  C.  Flattery  3039 

Ballinacollig,  River  Lee,  illegal  netting,  .5.  Haynes, 

1292;  C.  W.  Aske,  1772. 

Ballinderry  River : 

under  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators,  T.  J. 

English  - - - - - - - 3851 

good  Spawning  River,  T.  McDermott  - - 13281 

BALLINGAL,  MR.  ROBERT  R.,  J.P.,  Limerick 
Board  of  Conservators,  Agent  for  Lord  Dun- 

raven  : 12185-12234 

Fines,  poaching  encouraged  by  reduction  of  12206-7 
Maigue  River: 

Drift  netting  outside  mouth  and  effect  - - 12209 

Eel  weirs,  destruction  of  salmon  fry  by  - 12194-205 

Netting  prohibited  above  certain  point  by  bye- 
law   ' - 12217 

Tenant  purchasers,  question  of  use  of  fishing 

rights 12216-24,  12234 

Trout  fishing,  value  of,  and  licence  recom- 
mended ------  12228-31 

Upper,  deterioration  of  fishing  - - 12208-9 

Shannon  River  : 

Fresh  water  netting,  prohibition  advocated  12191-4 
Run  of  salmon  into,  question  of  effect  of  drift 

netting  off  Donegal  and  Mayo  - - 12210-5 

Small  rivers,  decrease  in  number  of  fish  owing 
to  netting  -----  12189-90 

Tenant  purchasers,  increase,  netting  will 

increase  -------  12192 

Ballinskellig’s  Bay  : 

Landing  place  at,  R.  0.  Sloane-  - 8664 

Netting  : 

Illegal : 

Bag  nets  set  along  coast,  M.  Fitzgerald 

8553,  8609-19 

"Drift  nets,  motor  boat  wanted  for  capture 

of,  W.  McElligolt-  - - - 8738-42 

Licences,  increase  suggested,  W.  McElligolt , 

8736-8  ; W.  F.  Shiel,  8775-6. 
for  Mackerel : 

Drift  nets  supplied  by  Congested  Districts 

Board,  W.  McElligolt  - 8749-53 

Further  distance  limit  from  shore  advisable, 

W.  McElligott  - 8706-9 

Sea-trout  caught  in  nets,  imposition  of 
additional  licence  suggested,  W.  McElli- 
gott - - - - 8701-4,  8738-9,  8765-8 

Trawlers  : 

Chiefly  from  Arklow  and  Dingle,  W.  Elli- 
gott,  8756  ; W.  F.  Shiel,  8782. 

Limitation  of  season  advisable,  W.  McElli- 
gott ------  8753-5 

Three  mile  limit  from  shore  proposed,  W.  F. 

Shiel  ------  8777-81 

Trout  fishing  in  Inny  River  damaged  by, 

M.  Fitzgerald  - - - - -8619 


Ballinspittle,  Petty  Sessions,  prosecution  at,  for 

illegal  fishing  in  Kinsale  harbour,  J.  Byrne  - 2240 
Ballisodare  River,  salmon  hatchery,  result,  G. 

Hewson  - - - - - 473 

Ballyare  pool,  carries  at,  danger  of  poaching  and 
salmon  prevented  from  getting  up  Lough  Fern, 

J.  O' Grady  -----  3742-50,  3767-77 
Ballycarne,  River  Suir,  no  fish  now  though  plenty 

formerly,  F.  Heffernan  - - - - 6599-602 

Ballycarney  Bridge,  see  under  Slaney  River. 

Ballycastle  River,  in  Ballina  district,  G.  Shannon  - 11265 
Ballyclare, North  of  Ireland  Paper  Works,  poisoning 
of  water  with  China  clay  from,  T.  J.  English  - 3963 

Ballyduff : 

Accommodation  for  fishermen,  J.  Daly  - - 7101 

Purchase  of  fishing  under  Land  Act,  J.  Daly  - 7100 
Ballycroy  River,  see  Owenduff. 

Ballyhack,  demesne  on  River  Suir,  referred  to, 

Lord  Donoughmore  - - - - 6072 

Ballyhyland  several  fishery,  see  under  Feale  River. 
Ballymoney,  meetings  of  Board  of  Conservators 

held  at  Coleraine,  T.  J . English  - - - 3874 

Ballylinch,  River  Nore,  heronry  at,  Gen.  Sir  H. 

McCalmont  -------  5391 

Ballynahinch  River : 

Poaching  facilitated  by  rapid  rise  and  fall  of 

tide,  J.  Grehan  - - - - - - 6748 

Several  fishery  owned  in  virtue  of  riparian  owner- 
ship, E.  W.  L.  Holt  -----  5 

Ballyneen : 

Angling  competition,  S.  W.  Payne  - - - 936 

Open  day  for  fishing  at,  S.  W.  Payne,  942  ; J . 

Byrne,  2277  ; J.  E.  Long  field,  2332. 

Trout  fishing,  deterioration,  J.  Byrne  - - 2291 

Ballyheely,  breeding  of  herens  at,  Maj.  Brown 

Clayton  ------  5214-5 

Ballyragget : 

Cot  fishing  should  be  prohibited  at,  J.  Lulor  - 5980 
Police  barrack,  snap  net  fishermen  should  be 
compelled  to  bring  cots  to  pound  at,  at  sun- 
down, G.  B.  Newport  - - - - 5450-1 

Netting  carried  on  between  Inistioge  and,  G.  B. 

Newport  ------  5470-3 

Poaching  near,  by  local  men,  J.  McCrcery-  5289-95 

Tenant  purchasers,  letting  of  fishings  on  River 
Nore  by,  J.  McCreery,  5285—7,  5334—40  ; G. 

Butler,  5623-5. 

Ballyredmond  weir,  see  under  Nore  River. 

Ballyreeny  River,  under  Bangor  Board  of  Con- 
servators, W.  Nixon  - - - - - 11514 

Ballyshannon  District : 

Bailiffs,  employed  by  proprietors  and  paid  out  of 

funds  allocated  by  Conservators,  R.  A.  Hamil- 
ton   4416-26,  4452-5 


Board  of  Conservators : 

Clerk,  see  Hamilton,  Richard  A.  - - 4388-4460 

Elected  members,  J.  Johnston  - - - 4264 

Funds  allocated  to  proprietors  for  payment 

of  bailiffs,  R.  A.  Hamilton  - 4416-26,  4452-5 

General  Funds  : 

Expenditure,  R.  A.  Hamilton  - - 4427-8 

Inadequate  protection  of  coast  out  of, 

Capt.  C.  R.  Barton  - - - - 4478 

Harmonious  working  of,  J.  Johnston  - 4313-4 

Income,  sourco  and  amount,  R.  A.  Hamilton  4409-1 J 
Meetings,  attendances,  etc.,  R.  A.  Hamilton  4404-8 

Members  : 

Number,  R.  A.  Hamilton-  - - 4397.-40 

Proposed  en  bloc  and  accepted  without  any 

voting,  J.  Johnston  - - - 4265-a 

see  also  Barton,  Capt.  Charles  Robert,  4461- 
4480  ; and  Johnston,  James,  .4218-4322. 
Prosecutions  of  outside  fishers,  out  of  general 

fund,  R.  A.  Hamilton  - - 44o6-J 

Boundaries  and  rivers  and  lakes  in,  R. 

Hamilton  - - - - - , 

Draft  netting,  R.  A.  Hamilton  - - 4444  1 

Drift  Netting  : 

Development  since  1905,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - ^9 

Particulars  re,  and  injury  to  salmon  ‘'shory, 

X.  A.  Hamilton  - - - UO-O,  ‘«°7> 

Fisheries,  question  of  condition,  R.  A.  Hamilton-  4 
Prosecution  of  outside  fishers  out  of  8o,10ra'  . fi0 

fund, of  inside  by  proprietors,  It.  A.  Hamilton  44ob-w 
Protection  of  coasts,  R.  A.  Hamilton-  - 
see  also  Bundrowes  and  Ballyshannon  Districts. 
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Ballyshannon  Fisheries,  Manager,  see  Swan,  Mr. 
Ballyshannon  Fishery  Company,  Rivers  Arney 

and  Claddagh  watched  by  men  of,  W.  Nixon  - 4609 
Ballysodare,  River  Unshin  at,  made  a fishery  in 
favour  of  Josiah  Cooper,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  5 

Ballyvourney,  River  Lee,  fish  poisoning  at,  H.  D. 

Conner  --------  623-5 

Baltinglass  : 

Spawning  beds  near,  Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace- 
„ Duckett  49ii 

Trout  fishing  on  River  Slanoy  between  Tullow 

and.  Lord  Rathdonnell-  - - - - 4956 

BANDON,  Earl  of.  Chairman  of  Board  of  Con- 
servators : 1998-2141, 2319-2323 

Bandon  District  Board  of  Conservators  : 
Administrative  powers  approved  at  present  2043-5 
Financial  condition  satisfactory  - - - 2033 

Members  : 

Election,  method  - - - - 2038-9 

Ex-officio,  qualifications  - - - 2040-2 

Number  ------  2029-31 

Bandon  River : 

Catch 2201-3 

Dynamiting  - 2051-4 

Fishing  rights,  reservation  on  sale  for  life, 

2002-5,  2018,  2020-5,  2105-10 

Lake  : 

Improvement  by  blasting  of  rocks  - - 2068 

Preserved  - 2321o-2 

Length  and  source  -----  2006 

no  Pike 2069-70,  2095-7 

Poaching  : 

Decrease  of  late  years  owing  to  public 

opinion  - - - - 2047-55,  2125-6 

by  Netting,  occasionally  - 2125 

Preservation,  improvement  possible  - - 2034 

Principal  proprietors  on  2007-19 

no  Riparian  proprietors  - 2027-8 

Salmon,  increase  - - - - 2082-3 

Season,  compared  with  Lee  River  and 
later  opening  and  earlier  closing  desired 

2093-4,  2127-31 

Small  streams,  barring  of,  to  spawning 

fish  advocated  - 2058-65,  2133 

Spawning  : 

Advantage  of  improvement  of  late, 

2068,  2083,  2099-104 
Destruction  of  salmon  during, 

2056-8,  2077-8,  2132-3 
Spearing  -------  2133-6 

State  of  affairs  on,  fairly  satisfactory  - 2081-2 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Combination  could  prevent  destruction 
of  fish  and  question  of  - - 2071-6 

Fishing  rights,  taking  up  of,  by  Govern- 
ment or  Government  Department  ad- 
vocated -----  2118-23 

no  Interest  in  fishing  - - - 2071-2 

Tidal  portion,  length  - - - 2035-6 

Trout  fishing  2065-8,  2323 

Cork  Working  Men's  Anglers’  Club  - - 2319-21 

Dynamite  easy  to  obtain  since  repeal  of  Explo- 
sives Act 2052-4 

Evidence  referred  to  - - 2462,  2464,  2468,  2470 

Fishing  rights  reserved,  P.  Corcoran,  1154; 

II.  C.  Williams,  1570,  2002-5,  2106. 

Free  day  given  by,  S.  W.  Payne,  942  ; J.  Byrne, 
2275-7,  2319  ; J.  H.  Morton,  2415. 

Ilen  River  : 

Dynamited-  ------  2123 

Fishing  rights  not  reserved  in  many  cases  - 2123 
Tenants,  5s.  a day  asked  from  persons  fishing-  2124 
Lee  River  : 

Preservation,  increased  staff  needed  - 2085-6 

Riparian  owners,  contribution  towards  pro- 
tection of  river-  - 2138-41 

Spurge  poisoning  - 2046,  2136-7 

Tenant  Purchasers,  no  contribution  from,  on 

account  of  fishing  rights  - 2111—7 

Value  compared  with  Bandon  River  - 2087-91 

Poisoning,  should  be  made  a felony  punishable 

by  imprisonment  - 2046,  2079-80 

References  - 1565,  1695,  2258,  2422 

Bandon  district,  boats  required  to  be  registered 
and  bear  a number,  Mr.  Overend  - - - p.  415 

Bandon  River : 

Angling  : 

Lotting  of,  H.  D.  Conner  - - - - 600-1 

Value,  Capt.  J.  M.  Long  field-  - 2149 


Bandon  River — continued. 

Capital  value,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  - - - 2149 

Cormorants,  since  offering  of  reward  for.  Col. 

A.  H.  Longfield  ------  747] 


Conservators  for,  see  Cork  Board  of  Conservators, 
Bandon  Division. 

Dynamiting,  Lord  Bandon,  2051-4  ; J.  Byrne, 

2258  ; E.  W.  L.  Holt,  154. 

Estuary  and  tidal  waters  : 

Draft  netting,  S.  W.  Payne  - 924 

Drift  netting,  H.  D.  Conner-  - - _ 611 

Employment  of  keeper,  J.  Byrne  - - 2237-8 

Fisherman,  see  Walsh,  James  - - 1075-1123 

Fishermen,  voluntary  contributions  to  Con- 
servators, J.  W alsh  - 1096-101,  1119 

Length,  S.  W.  Payne,  923  ; R.  M.  D.  Sanders, 

997  ; Lord  Bandon,  2035—6. 

Limit  fixed  by  Department  of  Agriculture  - 167 

Netting  : 

Illegal,  particulars  re,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders, 
998-1000 ; J.  Byrne,  2239-40,  2243, 

2250-2  ; J.  H.  Morton,  2431,  2439-45  : S. 

J.  WeVply,  2598. 

Number  of  licensed  nets  and  area,  J.  Byrne, 

2241-2,  2300-3 

Particulars  re,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield,  2194, 
2215-9;  J.  Walsh,  1076-95,  1109-18. 
by  Right  of  usage,  J.  Walsh-  - - 1103-8 

Preservation  inadequate,  ft.  M.  D.  Sanders-  998 
should  be  Taxed,  S.  J.  WeVply  - - - 2590 

Yawl  or  launch  should  be  employed  to  pro- 
tect, Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield,  2190-6  ; J. 

Byrne,  2245-9. 

Fishing  : 

with  Bait  only,  J.  H.  Morton-  - - 2434-5 

Catch  and  size  of  fish,  H.  D.  Conner,  602-4  • 

S.  W.  Payne,  916,  926  ; Capt.  J.  M.  Long’- 
field.  Lord  Bandon,  268-91,  2199-203  ; 

J.  H.  Morton,  2401-2.  2432-6;  D.  Wren, 
2558-61. 

Comparison  with  Lee  River,  Lord  Bandon, 
2087-91  ; Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield,  2198. 
Conditions  necessary,  W.  Kingston,  2507-12  ; 

D.  W ren,  2562-3. 

Deterioration  in  dry  seasons  owing  to  drainage, 

J.  H.  Morton  - 2398-2401 

no  Difficulty  about  salmon  getting  in  from 
sea,  iS.  W.  Payne  - gX2 

Free  : 

Class  of  fishermen,  J.  Byrne,  2307-11 ; J.  H. 
Morton,  2464. 

about  Croom,  all  free,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders-  1002-4 
Extent,  W.  Kingston  - 2495-7 

General,  preservation  would  be  improved, 

P.  Corcoran  - 1129-35,  1146 

Injury  to  value  of  property,  no  complaint 
heard,  J . E.  Longfield  - 2328-32 

no  Interference  with,  by  purchasing  tenants 
and  question  in  case  of  combination  of 
farmers,  S.  W.  Payne  - - 930-1,  936-44 

from  Mancha  Bridge  to  Cullena  Lake,  prac- 
tically free  on  payment  of  licence,  J.  H. 

Morton 2403-4 

Open  days,  Lord  Bandon,  2319 ; J.  Byrne 
2275-9,  2289,  2297-9  ; J.  H.  Morton, 

2415-7  ; S.  W.  Payne,  942  ; R.  M.  D. 
Sanders,  949-51. 

Prevention  by  selling  or  letting  of  fishing 
rights  with  result  in  loss  of  influence  against 
poachers,  S.  McCotter  - 2608-10 

Salmon  : 

Increase  in  number  of  fish,  Lord  Bandon  2082-3 
Increased  stock  possible,  Capt.  J.  M.  Long- 

field 2149,  2131 

Letting  value,  J.  E.  Longfield,  2385-92  • D 
Wren,  2565-72. 

only  Small  portion  let,  J.  H.  Morton  - - 2414 

see  also  Netting  and  Rod-fishing  below. 

Season  : 

Compared  with  River  Lee,  Lord  Bandon  2093-4 
Dates,  S.  W.  Payne-  - 927 

should  be  Shortened  at  both  ends.  Lord 
Bandon,  2093,  2127-31  ; J.  H.  Morton, 
2428-30,  2455. 

should  be  Taxed,  S.  J.  Welply  - 2590 

by  Visitors,  J.  Byrne  - 2314-8 

Fishing  Rights  : 

Ownership,  H.  D.  Connor  - 557-60 

Reservation  on  sale,  Lord  Bandon,  2002-5 
2018,  2020-5,  2105-10  ; P.  Corcoran, 
1147-54;  R.  M.  D.  Sanders,  945-59  - 
D.  Wren,  2556-41. 
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Bandon  River — continued. 

Fixed  .engines  and  weirs  abolished  and  conse- 
quent improvement  of  cod  fishing,  H.  D. 

Conner  - - - - - - - 598-9 

Flax-water,  injury  to  streams  resulting  from, 

W.  Kingston  -----  2522-32 

Mr.  Mo  retox  F re  wen’s  fishing  : 

• Rights  reserved  on  sale  of  estate  and  compen- 
sation paid  to  tenants,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders,  945-59 
Sale  of  estate,  Lord  Bandon-  - - 2014-8 

Valued  for  taxation  purposes,  S.  J.  Welply  - 2597 
Gaffing,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longficld,  2173  ; IF. 
Kingston  -------  2480 

Grilse,  H.  D.  Conner  - 605 

Hitching  to  protect  against  netting,  J.  H.  Morion  2426-8 
Irish  name  -------  2092 

Keepers,  number,  J.  Byrne  - - - - 2236 

Lakes : 

Improvement  by  blasting  of  rocks,  Lord 
Bandon  -------  2068 

no  Pike,  Lord  Bandon-  - - 2069-70,  2095-7 

Preserved’,  Lord  Bandon  - 2321o-2 

Trout  fishing,  Lord  Bandon  - - - - 2068 

Co.  Cork  Land  Purchase,  map  referred  to,  C.  H. 

Crook  shank-  - - - - - -161 

Length,  Lord  Bandon  - - - - 2006 

Licences  : 

Number  issued  1910,  J.  Byrne  - - 2304-6 

Price  might  be  raised,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield', 

'2204,  2227-30 

Mancha  Bridge,  sea  trout,  catch,  J.  H.  Morton-  2456 
Mancha  Fishing,  rent,  D.  Wren  - - 2567-72 

Mouth : 

Fishing  in  sea  and,  6'.  IF.  Payne  - - - 913 

Position  of,  H.  D.  Conner,  609-10 ; R.  M.  D. 
Sanders,  998. 

Protection  necessary,  P.  Corcoran  - - 1144-5 

too  Narrow  to  yield  good  rent  for  any  one  bank, 

J.  H.  Morion  -----  2418-2425 
Netting-: 

Draft  nets  only,  J.  Byrne  - - - - 2244 

in  Fresh  water  : 

None,  H.  D.  Conner-  - 598,  607 

Prohibition  advocated,  P.  Corcoran  - 1141-3 

Illegal : 

Decrease  in  pools  above,  J.  Byrne  - - 2259 

Evidence  of,  IF.  Kingston-  - - 2486-7 

Fish  sent  to  Cork,  J.  Byrne  - - 2267-70 

no  Inducement  by  fish  merchants,  J.  Byrne  2265-70 
Occasionally  practised.  Lord  Bandon-  - 2125 
no  Legal  netting  except  by  hauling  nets, 

S.  IF.  Payne  ------  920-2 

for  Mackerel  and  sea  fish  outside  harbour, 

J.  Byrne 2253-4 

no  Pike,  H.  D.  Conner,  617 ; Lord  Bandon, 
2069-70,  2095-7. 

Poaching  : 

Class  of  poachers,  IF.  Kingston  - - 2477-8 

Decrease,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longficld,  2152  ; Lord 
Bandon,  2047-35,  2125-6. 

Gaffing  and  spearing,  Capt.  J . M.  Longficld, 

2173-4  ; Lord  Bandon,  2133-6  ; IF.  King- 
ston, 2480. 

Prosecutions,  IF.  Kingston  - 2516-9 

Salmon  caught  in  pools  after  rapid  rise  and 

fall  of  water,  E.  Gillman  - 2604 

see  also  Illegal  under  Netting  above. 

Poisoning  : 

Chiefly  carried  on  in  tributaries,  H.  D.  I 'onner-  619 
Decrease,  Capt.  J.  M.  Loiu/field,  2172,  2212  ; 

J.  Byrne,  2257-8  ; S.  McColler,  2608. 

Prevention  chiefly  through  direct  action  of 

licensed  anglers,  S.  McColler  - - 2608-10 

Preservation  : 

Combination  of  tenants  for,  would  be  advan- 
tageous, H.  D.  Conner  - 630-5 

through  Direct  influence  of  licensed  anglers, 

*'•  McColler  - - - - 2608-10 

Fishery  rate  should  be  struck  solely  for, 

carrying  no  other  right,  S.  J.  Welply-  -2590-1 
Improvement  possible.  Lord  Bandon  ' - - 2034 

Need  for  funds,  IF.  Kingston,  2515  ; D.  Wren 
2578-81. 

Poiice  should  assist,  during  winter,  S.  J. 

Welply 2694 

Proprietors  : 

Interest  taken  in  fishing  by,  ,/.  IS.  Longficld  2077  9 
Names,  Lord  Bandon  - - - _ 2007-19 

no  Riparian,  Lord  Bandon  - - - 2027-8 


Bandon  River — continued. 

Protection  : 

Increased  staff  necessary,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  2165 
Payment  of  percentage  to  tenants  according 
to  value  of  fishery  would  arouse  interest  of 
those  in  upper  waters,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longficld  2207-9 
by  Police  and  coastguards  advocated,  J . IS. 
Longfield,  2360-5  ; S.  McColler,  2616-7. 

Sai-mon  hatcheries  : 

Fish  would  be  increased  but  no  private  entor-  • 
prise  would  untertake,  S.  W.  Payne  - - 906 

Suggested,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  - - 2150,  22206 

Schedule,  explanation,  G.  Boland  - - 187 

Small  Streams  : 

Barring  of,  to  salmon,  advocated,  P.  Corcoran, 
1137-40;  Lord  Bandon,  2058-65,  2133; 

Capt.  Longfield,  J . H.  Morton,  2404—72. 

Injury  resulting  from  flax-water,  IF.  Kingston  2522-32 
Source,  Lord  Bandon  -----  2006 

Spawning  : 

Advantage  of  improvement  of  late,  Lord 

Bandon  - - - - 2068,  2083,  2099-104 

Destruction  of  fish,  Lord  Bandon,  2056-8, 
2077-8,  2132-3;  Capt.  J.  M.  Longficld, 
2172-4. 

Protection  of  beds  and  small  streams  : 

Difficulty  and  suggestion,  S.  IF.  Payne  894-904 
Importance  of,  J.  Walsh,  1122-3;  Capt. 

J.  M.  Longfield,  2170-1  ; E.  Gillman, 
2603-4. 

Increased  staff  necessary  during,  J.  Byrne-  2256 


Methods,  H.  D.  Conner  - - - 577,  583-5 

Spearing,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield,  2174;  IF. 
Kingston,  2480. 

Spurge,  IF.  Kingston  -----  2483 

State  of  affairs  on,  fairly  satisfactory,  Lord  Ban- 
don, 2081-2;  ,/.  E.  Longficld,  2366. 

Stroke-hauling,  IF.  Kingston  - - - - 2480 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Classes  of,  and  question  of  arousing  interest  in 

preservation,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  - 2163-70 

Combination  : 

would  be  Beneficial,  J . H.  Morton  - 2405-7 

Impossible,  S.  McColler  - - - - 2611 

would  Prevent  destruction  of  fish,  Lord 

Bandon  -----  2071-6 


Question  of,  Lord  Bandon,  2071-6  ; J.  H. 

Morion,  2461-4  ; D.  Wren,  2552-4,  2581. 
would  be  Useful  except  on  small  streams 
where  enforcement  of  law'  only  means  of 
protection,  J . E.  Longfield,  - 2337-81,  2369-77 
Fishing  it,  extent  and  value  of,  IF.  Kingston, 

2498-9,  2503-6 

Fishermen  will  keep  fishing  themselves,  others 
will  sell  to  highest  bidder  and  fishing  deteri- 
orates, J.  Byrne  - - - 2287,  2294-6 

Fishing  rights  : 

Letting  or  selling  : 

Inclination,  S.  IF.  Payne,  931-2  ; W. 

Kingston,  2490-502,  2513. 

Poaching  will  bo  increased,  ,/.  Byrne, 
2272-86  ; S.  McColler,  2608-10. 

Sale  to  Government  or  Government  De- 
partment advocated,  Lord  Bandon  2118-25 
Interest  can  only  be  roused  by  improvement 
of  fishing,  D.  Wren  - - - - 2551 

Lack  of  Interest  in  fishing,  Lord  Bandon, 

2071-2  ; D.  Wren,  2541-46,  2575-7. 

Number,  D.  Wren  - 2547-9 

Poaching  never  interfered  with,  W.  Kingston, 

2489,  2494 

Suggestion  that  fishing  should  be  let  six  days 

in  w'eek  not  approved,  D.  IFren-  - 2556-7 

Trammel  net  set  on  coast  outside,  S.  IF.  Payne-  925 
Trout  fishing  : 

Bait,  Lord  Bandon  -----  2323 

Deterioration,  J.  Byrne  - 2291-3 

Development : 

Impossible  without  combination,  S.  IF. 

Payne  ------  933.5 

would  Lead  to  preservation  of  rivor,  Capt. 

J.  M.  Longfield  - - - - 2166-70 

Hatchery  suggested,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield, 

2149,  2202-5 

Importance  and  value  of,  H.  D.  Conner,  617-8: 

J.  H.  Morion,  2450-  60. 
no  Licence  required.  Lord  Bandon,  2005-7  ; 

J.  Byrne,  2313. 
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Bandon  River — continued. 

Upper  reaches  : 

beyond  Dunmanway,  important  as  regards 
spawning  grounds,  etc.,  H.  D.  Conner-  - 642 

Improvement,  J.  II.  Morton-  - - 2442-5 

Interests  of  tenant  farmers  in  preservation 
might  be  roused  by  formation  of  trout 
fishing  clubs,  S.  W.  Payne  - 902-5,  907-11 

Keepers,  number  and  insufficiency  of,  J. 

Pyme 2255-6 

Preservation  practically  nil,  .S'.  McColler-  - 2615 

Valuation  op  pishing  : 

Made  in  rainy  season,  would  not  apply  to 
average  year,  J.  H.  Morton  - - - 2401 

Need  for,  D.  Wren  - 2564 

None  above  Bandon,  .S'.  W.  Payne,  918-9  ; 

J.  E.  Longficld,  2342-5 ; D.  Wren,  2591, 

2598 

Question  shelved  by  Conservators  Board,  as 
affecting  selves  - 2570 

Water-bailiff,  see  Kingston,  William. 

Bangor  District : 

Bag  netting  off  coast,  decrease  and  reasons, 

W Nixon,  11525-6  ; E.  T.  O'Donel,  11574-5. 


Bann  River — continued. 

Pishing — continued. 

Injury  to,  by  drift  netting  at  sea,  T.  J. 
English  ------  9967-74 

Kented  to  private  company  by  Irish  society, 

E.  II.  Lane  - 4198—4205 

Fresh  water  stream  into  sea  : * 

no  Change  for  30  years,  but  dependent  on 

season,  R.  Bacon  - 13131—2 

Length,  W.  A.  Frizelle  - 12866—7 

Netting  in,  R.  Bacon  - - _ _ - 13  [30 

Question  re  netting  in,  W.  A.  Frizelle  - 12867-70 

Hatchery,  output,  T.  McDermott  - - 13283-6 

Irish  Society's  fishing,  extent,  II.  H.  Lane-  - 4267 


lower  : 


Club  for  rod  fishing  referred  to,  T.  J.  English-  4019 
under  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators,  T.  J. 

English 3840-53,  3856-7 

Several  fishery,  owners,  T.  J.  English  - - 3867 

Valuation  of  fisheries,  T.  J.  English 
,r  , x . 3895-6,4187,4189 

Moles,  distance  into  river,  W.  A.  Frizelle  - - 12863 

Mouth  : 


Board  op  Conservators : 

Clerk,  see  Nixon,  William  - - 11510-11539 

Contributions  from  Department  and  private 
sources,  A.  T.  Oram-  - 11558-9 

Extent  of  jurisdiction  and  number  of  rivers 
under,  D.  Nixon  - - - - 11511-6 

Funds : 

Inadequacy,  E.  T.  O'Donel  - - 11569-70 

Suggestions  for  increasing,  A.  T.  Qram  11556-7 
Supplemented  by  owners  of  fisheries,  E.  T. 

O'Donel 11569-70 

Members  : 

Numbers,  W.  Nixon-  - 11517-9 

see  also  O’Donel,  E.  Thomas,  11566-75  ; 
and  Oram,  Arthur  Talbot,  11552-11565. 
Receipts  from  licences,  W.  Nixon-  - 11529-31 

Drift  netting  off  coast  : 

Decrease,  W.  Nixon  - 11524-8 

Development  since  1905,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - 39 

Licence  should  be  increased,  W.  Nixon  - 11537-9 

Land  Purchase,  fishery  rights  reserved  with  one 
exception,  E.  T.  O'Donel  - 11568-9 

Licences  : 

should  be  Doubled,  with  exception  of  rod  and 
line,  A.  T.  Oram  - 11556 

Rod  and  nets,  should  be  increased,  Dr.  J. 

Cleary  - - - - - . 11579-81 

Owners,  lessees,  etc.,  of  fishing  rights  should 
contribute  to  Conservators  10  per  cent,  to 
15  per  cent,  on  valuation  of  fishery  irrespective 
of  licence  duty,  A.  T.  Oram-  - - 11556-7 

Bangor  River,  tenant  purchasers,  payment  to, 
according  to  fish  caught  or  game  shot,  H.  Doran, 

502-3,  542-9 

Banin  River,  feeder  of  Lough  Keel,  stocked  with 
trout  fry  from,  M.  A.  M'Creadie  - 3719 

Bann  River : 

Bed  and  soil  of  river  in  fishing  from  sea  to 
Lough  Neagh  owned  by  outside  owner,  C.  H. 
Crookshank  - - - - - -161—2 

Draft  nets  between  the  bar  and  Coleraine,  and 

method  of  shooting,  effect,  W.  A.  Frizelle  12895-903 
Drift  netting  outside,  see  under  Portstewart. 

Eel  weirs  : 

Interference  with  salmon  and  trout,  question 
of,  T.  J.  English  - - - 3980-3,  4004-13 

Number  in  Lower  Bann,  T.  J.  English  - - 4016 

Valuation,  T.  J.  English  - 4187,  4189 


Distance  of  drift  nets  from,  Andrew  King  13628-9 
Length  of  nets,  A.  King  - 13631—2 

Netting  above  cutts  should  be  prohibited,  H. 

°^.ed}  13688-9 

no  Obstruction  to  passage  of  fish  by  drift 
netting  outside,  J.  F.  O'Donnell  - p.  389  ; p.  390 
Protection  by  Conservators  and  Foyle  and  Bann 
Fishery  Company,  sums  spent  on,  T.  McDer- 
mott  - 13369-76 

Salmon  : 

Effect  of  drift  netting,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - 120-1 

Netting,  extent,  T.  J.  English  - - - 4003 

Valuation,  T.  J.  English  - - 3960,4187-8 

Spawning  beds,  protection,  good,  T.  McDermott-  13282 
Trammel  netting  for  pollen,  decrease,  T.  J. 

English  — — — 3992 8 

Upper,  no  Salmon,  T.  McDermott  - 13280 

Upper,  and  tributaries,  under  Coleraine  Boardof 

Conservators,  T.  J.  English-  - - 3846-53 

see  also  Coleraine  District. 

Bann  River,  Wexford  district  .- 
Fishing  always  free  but  no  difficulty  anticipated 
m reserving  rights,  J.  Bolger-  - - 14056-8 

Local  subscription  question,  J.  Bolger  - 14084-9 

good  Spawning  and  trout  fishing  river  formerly, 
but  cleaning  required,  J.  Bolger  - - 14046-55 

Banteer,  fishing,  see  under  Blaekwater  River. 

Bantry  Bay,  netting  in,  Mr.  Warner  - - - 8260 

Bantry  District : 

Bailiffs  : 

too  Few,  and  inefficient,  Mr.  Warner  - 8247-52 

Opinion  respecting  part  of  spurge  used  for 
poison,  Mr.  Warner-  - 8294-5 

Board  of  Conservators : 

Clerk,  see  Warner,  Mr.,-  - 8241-8302 

Fluids  : 

Amount  and  nature  of  collection,  Mr 

Warner  .....  8254-8 

Insufficiency,  Mr.  Warner-  - - 8246-7 

Fishing,  rivers  naturally  good,  Mr.  Warner-  8242-5 
Poisoning,  on  increase  subsequent  to  land 

purchase,  Mr.  Warner  - - 8280-2,  8288-9 

Rod  fishing,  possibilities  of,  Mr.  Warner  - ’8283-6 

Tenant  purchasers,  combination  unlikely,  Mr. 

Warner  .....  8287-90,  8298-9 
Barbour,  of  Billingsgate,  fish  from  Lennan  River 
sent  to,  Q.  Hewson-  - - - _ 247 

Barlough  River  : 


Fishing  : 

Amount  of  fish  not  materially  interfered  with 
by  drift  netting  at  Portstewart,  IT.  A. 
Frizelle  ------  12912-7 


Fishable,  M.  Donovan  - 13705 

under  Wexford  Board  of  Conservators,  M 
Donovan  13703 


Barra,  Lough : 


Docrease  of  fish  : 

Due  to  drift  netting  outside,  T.  McDermott, 

13402-10,  13429-32,  13489-91 
Due  to  poaching  on  spawning  rivers  not 

by  drift  netting  at  mouth,  W.  A.  Frizelle  12890-4 
not  Due  to  drift  netting  but  by  over-fishing 
of  rivers  by  draft  and  stake  nets,  etc., 

Mr.  O'Donnell  - - ' - - p.  415-6 

Deterioration,  T.  J.  English,  4024—5 ; A. 

King,  1646. 


Bailiffs,  B.  Bonar,  3162-4  ; P.  Logue,  3183. 

Extent  of  Irwin  property,  B.  Bonar,  3158-60; 

P.  Logue,  3227-30. 

Fishing,  particulars  re,  P.  Logue  - 3215-7,  3220- i 

Spawning  grounds  referred  to,  Canon  Ma<:Fadden2G5i  -5 
Barrow  River : 

Angling  : 

Catch,  M.  Webster,  4878-80,  4858-61  ; 11.  F 
Thorp,  5091-4. 
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Barrow  River — continued. 

Angling — continued. 

Condition  of,  M.  Webster  - 
Letting  of,  R.  F.  Thorp 
Season,  R.  F.  Thorp  - 
Unimportant,  T.  D.  Place  - 
Value  of,  J.  H.  Jones,  4815-8 ; 
5081-9. 


4858-61 
5081-9 
- 5095 

6654-5 

R.  F.  Thorp, 


Bailiffs  : 

Increased  staff  necessary,  F.  B.  Browne, 
5119-20;  T.  Nolan,  5257. 

None  put  on  above  Arthy,  M.  Webster  - - .4863 

see  also  Webster,  Michael,  4819  888  ; Fortune, 
Laurence,  4988-5041  ; and  Nolan,  Thomas, 
5247-5265. 

Cormorants,  destruction  of  fish  by,  and  destruc- 
tion of,  Ii.  J.  Smith  - - - - 4962-6 

no  Dynamiting,  J.  H.  Jones  - 4776 


Eel  fishing  : 

formerly  Increase  in  number  of  traps  would 

be  advantageous,  K.  J.  Smith  - - 4984-7 

Scarcity  of  eels,  and  weirs  not  very  valuable, 

J.  H.  Jones,  4800-1  ; K.  J.  Smith,  4972. 

Estuary  and  Tidal  water  : 

Bailiffs,  number  and  efficiency  of,  L.  Fortune  5028-30 
Draft  netting,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - - 4812 

Drift  nets,  licence  should  be  increased,  T.  D. 

Place 6652-3 

Fishing  : 

Improvement,  T.  D.  Place,  6648-51  ; J. 
Asel/ord,  6664-6a. 

Method,  catch,  profits,  etc.,  L.  Fortune, 

4988-11,  5022-6 

Illegal  netting,  J.  Asel/ord  - 6667-72 

Men  dependent  on  fishing  in,  and  consequent 
importance  of  preservation  of  upper  waters, 

J.  H.  Jones,  4842  ; M.  Webster,  4863—9. 

Nets,  particulars  re,  J.  H.  Jones  - - 4790 

Fishing  : 

Catch,  L.  Fortune,  5006  ; K.  J.  Smith, 
4977-80;  F.  B.  Browne,  5112-6. 

Condition,  M.  Webster,  4844-8  K.  J.  Smith, 
4977-80  F.  B.  Browne,  5111-7,  5121-8. 
Deterioration,  T.  D.  Place  - 6633-5 

Possibilities  of  development,  C.  H.  Thorp  5135,  5140 
Season,  J.  H.  Jones  - 4793-4 

Gaffing,  M.  Webster,  4883;  K.  J.  Smith,  4971. 
Improvement  of  river  and  increase  in  number 
of  fish  since  passing  of  bye-law,  R.  F.  Thorp, 
5060-1,  5147  ; T.  Nolan,  5248-9. 


Land  Purchase  : 

Injurious  effect  on  fishing,  M.  Webster  - 4840-3 

Occupiers  bordering  on  river  have  not  paid 

higher  rate  of  purchase,  C.  H.  Thorp-  - 5170-1 
Length  of,  and  of  tributaries,  J.  H.  Jones-  - 4746 
Licences,  question  of  increase,  L.  Fortune-  5035-41 

Navigation  weirs  : 

Drum,  netting  at : 

K.  J.  Smith,  4967-8  ; R.  F.  Thorp,  5098-9. 
Referred  to,  U.  H.  Thorp  - - - 5143-6 

Ladders  advocated  in  preference  to  passes, 

M.  Webster  -----  4887-8 

Gates  might  be  widened  or  shifted,  K.  J. 

Smith,  4969;  R.  F.  Thorp,  5101  ; T. 

Nolan,  5252-4. 

Obstruction  caused  by  bad  passes,  evidence 

agreed  with,  F.  B.  Browne  - - - 5127 

Proper  passes  should  be  constructed,  Mr. 

Jones  ------  4862-2a 

Staking  of  river  would  be  bad  for  fish,  K.  J . 

Smith  - - - - - - - 4969 

Stock  of  bailiff  should  be  increased,  R.  F. 

Thorp 5100 

Netting  : 

Freshwater,  prohibited,  J.  H.  Jones,  4752, 
4759-60;  W.  Roch/ort,  6175;  R.  E.  Long- 
field,  7306. 

Illegal : 

Extent,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton  - - - 5722 

Stake  nets  captured  by  bailiffs’  boats, 

E.  McCormack  - - - 6336-9,  6349-55 

Overlapping  of  nets,  G.  Butler  - - - 5617 

Result  if  allowed  again,  F.  B.  Browne  - - 5120 

Snap,  L.  Fortune  - 5026-7 

by  Tenant  purchaser,  and  prohibition,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt  ------  95,  127-8 

Pike,  injury  done  by,  and  attempts  to  destroy, 

J.  H.  Jones,  4802-4 ; M.  Webster,  4884-6. 


Barrow  River — continued. 

Poaching : 

Decrease,  T.  Nolan  - - - - 5258-9 

Difficulty  of  catching  poachers  and  obtaining 

convictions,  C.  H.  Thorp  - - 5143,  5161-6 

not  by  Licensed  fishermen  as  a rule,  T.  D. 

Place  ------  6639-43 

Prevention,  local  men  would  know  more 

about  river  than  police  would,  T.  Nolan  5260-1 
Prosecutions,  value  of  police  assistance,  C.  H. 

Thorp  -------  5140 

Snap  netting,  decrease,  C.  H.  Thorp  - - 5146-7 


Poisoning  : 

with  Lime  and  chloride  of  lime,  J,.  H.  Jones  4777-81 
None,  M.  Webster  ...  - 4881-2 

Preservation  : 

Contribution  from  fishermen  should  be 

increased,  C.  H.  Thorp  - - - 5137-40 

Public  interest  in,  and  public  contribution 

advocated,  C.  H.  Thorp  - - - 5135-40 

Protection  : 

Increase  in  number  of  bailiffs  needed,  and 

question  of  funds,  K.  J.  Smith  - - 4973-6 

Police  assistance,  payment  of  fines  to  common 
fund,  payment  to  Private  Re  ard  Fund 
advocated  instead,  C.  H.  Thorp-  - 5140-1 

Riparian  owners,  pooling  of  fishing  rights,  ques- 
tion of  possibility  of  profit,  M.  Webster-  4870-80 
Sale  of  fish,  restriction  advocated,  T.  I). 

Place  ------  6656-9 

Sheep  wash,  no  poisoning  by,  R.  F.  Thorp  5266-9 
near  Slyguff  Loch,  free  fishing,  T.  Nolan  - 5262-5 

e 

Spawning  beds  : 

Extra  bailiffs  needed  during  season,  L.  For- 
tune ------  -5031—5 

Poaching  and  prosecutions,  M.  Webster, 
4825-8,  4831-2,  4842,4849-57,4867-9,4842, 

4883;  K.  J.  Smith,  4971;  T.  D.  Place,  6635. 
Protection  : 

more  Effective  work  by  bailiffs  necessary, 

T.  D.  Place 6636-8 

Police  assistance  : 

Advocated,  R.  F.  Thorp  - 5065 

Dependent  at  present  on  inclination  of 

sergeant,  R.  F.  Thorp  - - 5065-70 

Given  when  required  - - - 4838-9 

System  of  paying  fines  over  to  reward 

fund  and  to  police,  R.  F.  Thorp-  5071-4 
as  Satisfactory  as  staff  permits,  R.  F. 

Thorp,  - ' - - - - - 5062-4 

Staff,  M.  Webster,  4825-37  ; R.  F.  Thorp, 
5062-4. 

Spawning  rivers,  M.  W ebster  - - - - 482 1 


Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Acquisition  of  fishing  rights  by,  effect,  J.  H. 

Jones  ------  4753-9 

Allowance  to,  for  preserving  salmon,  sug- 
gested, instead  of  rights  according  to  land 
on  river,  J.  Asel/ord-  - - - - 6677 

Lack  of  interest  in  fishing  M.  Webster,  4841  ; 

K.  J.  Smith,  4962  C.  H.  Thorp,  5167. 

Trout  fishing,  condition,  R.  F.  Thorp  - 5096-7 

Upper  waters,  prohibition  of  netting,  improve- 
ment of  fishing  in  tidal  waters  since,  T.  D. 

Place  ------  6648—51 

Watershed  area  included  in  Waterford  district, 

J.  H.  Jones  ------  4746 


Blackwater  River  : 
Fishing  : 

Deterioration, 
Letting  of 
Particulars 


- 7585-6,  7588-9,  7592-3 
7582-4 
7576-81,  7596-7 


Rate  considered  too  high  - - - 7606-13 

Rent,  instalments  - - - - 7598-7604 

Rights  not  reserved-  - 7576-8 

Otters,  injury  done  to  salmon  by  - 7610,7627 

Poaching,  none  noticed  - - - 7617-24 

Punts,  absence  of  7628-9 

Spawning  fish  preserved  by  Conservators’  men  7621-5 
Tenant  purchasers,  question  of  contributions 
towards  expenses  of  Board  of  Conservators, 

* 7611-5,  7626 

Evidence  referred  to  - - - - 7639 

Tenant  purchasers,  question  of  contribution  to 

Conservators’  expenses  - - 7611—5,  7626 
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BARTON,  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  ROBERT, 

D.L.,  Conservator  '.'of  Ballyshannon  Dis- 
trict: -------  4461-4480 

Ballyshannon  Board  of  Conservators,  inadequate 
protection  of  coast  -----  4478 

B unduff  River : 

Drift  netting  at  sea  -----  4473 

Salmon  fishing,  value  of  447 ]_7 

Trout  fishing  ------  4473 

Erne,  Lough,  deterioration  of  fishing-  - - 4478 

Fishing  rights,  cases  in  which  tenants  have  no 
right  to  - - - - - . 4468-9 

Land  Purchase  : 

Conveyance  of  fishing  rights  to  tenants  ten 
and  more  miles  from  the  water  considered 
impossible  - - - - _ 4465-7 

Difference  of  question  according  to  whether 
vendors  have  right  as  riparian  owners  or 
are  patentees  -----  4463-4 

Melvin,  Lough,  deterioration  of  fishing  - - 4478 

Sporting  rights,  combination  of  game  and 

fishing  rights,  question  of  possibility  - 4466-7 

References  ------  4290, 4436 

Barton,  Judge,  decision  in  case  against  Irwin 

tenants,  Canon  MacPadden  - - - - 2628 

Beart,  Mr.,  fishing  and  game  on  Teevan  property 
let  to,  J.  Johnston,  4277-9  ; A.  Stubbs,  4486. 

Bedington,  Mr.,  fishing  on  Blackwatcr  rented  by. 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  6884  ; T.  Drohan,  6942  ; 

R.  E.  Longfield,  7317-3  ; J.  Barry,  7584,  7587. 

Bedlam  River,  under  Letterkenny  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 

Beg,  Lough  : 

Pike,  catch,  and  methods,  T.  McDermott, 

4133-6,  4161-8 

Salmon  netting  referred  to,  T.  J.  English  - - 4002 

Behy  River  : 

Poaching,  M.  O'Brien  -----  9220 
Sea  trout,  good  fishing,  M.  O'Brien-  - 9224-5 

Wynne  Estate,  fishing  rights  : 

Refusal  of  tenant  purchasers  to  sign  agree- 
ments without  inclusion  of,  A.  H.  McLean  10022-4 
Reservation  by  Congested  Districts  Board, 

M.  O'Brien  -----  9221-3 

would  be  Valuable  if  preserved,  R.  Poiver  9432-3 

Belcoo  : 

Bridge,  ford  at,  preventing  salmon  coming  up 
to  Upper  Macnean  Lake  and  removal  desired, 

J.  Crozier  - - - - 4330,  4332-5,  4345 

Hotel,  development  of  fishing  in  Macnean  Lake, 

would  be  to  interests  of  proprietor,  J.  Crozier  4365-7 
Belderrig  River,  in  Ballina  district,  G.  Shannon  - 11265 
Bella  River,  under  Ballyshannon  District  Con- 
servators, R.  A.  Hamilton  - 4394 

Beilew,  Lord,  fishing  on  Nore  reserved  for  life  and 
not  preserved,  rights  practically  in  abeyance, 

Gen.  Sir  H.  McCalmont,  5381,  5411-3  ; G. 

Butler,  5626. 

Bellingham  Estate,  Ballycroy,  sporting  tenancy, 

loss  to  estate,  Dr.  J.  Cleary  - - - - 11582 

Belmullet,  drift  netting  and  decrease,  W.  Nixon  11524-8 
Benburb  weir,  see  under  Blackwater  River. 

Bennett’s  Bridge  : 

Netting  and  poaching  at,  see  under  Nore  River. 

Police  barrack,  snap  net  fishermen  should  bo  com- 
pelled to  bring  cots  to  pound  at,  at  sundown,  • 
G.  B.  Newport  -----  5450-1 

Beresford,  Patk.,  renting  of  fishing  on  River 
Slaney  by,  E.  B.  Tighc  - - - - 5580-5 

BERTHON,  LEONARD  : - - - 10042-10064 

Bailiffs,*  inadvisability  of  employing  local  men, 
reduced  number  of  outside  bailiffs  with  higher 
salaries  preferable  - 10059-63 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators: 

Inefficiency  regarding  preservation  in  Listowel 

district,  and  lethargy  of  local  members  of  10050-7 
Increase  of  grant  of  Department  of  Agriculture 

for  Listowel  District  advisable  - - - 10047 

Poaching : 

Prevention  through  influence  of  the  clergy  - 10048 
Fines,  remission  or  reduction  of,  encourage- 
ment to  offenders  - 10049-50 


BERTHON,  LEONARD — continued. 

Fishing  Rights  of  Tenant  Purchasers  : 
Co-operative  letting  of,  suggested-  - - 10044 

Individual  letting  of,  to  local  angling  associa- 
tions invested  with  right  to  impose  licence 
duties  and  subject  to  central  agency,  sug- 
gested - - - - - 10044-6 

Tributaries,  erection  of  gratings  on,  useless 
unless  able  to  prevent  the  going  up  of  trout  - 10064 
Black  Castle,  River  Boyne,  spawning  place,  J. 

While  - - - - - - . 14348 

Blacklion  hotel,  development  of  fishing  in  Macnean 
Lakes  would  be  to  interests  of  proprietor,  J. 

Crozier  - - - - - - . 4365-7 

Blackrock  Castle,  Lee  River  between  Cork  and, 
see  under  Lee  River.' 


Blackrock  fishermen  : 


Drift  netting  abandoned  by,  G.  Putter  - 1429-30 

Illegal  drift  netting,  and  proceedings,  H.  Dale  705-716 
License,  H.  Dale  ------  700 

Numbers  of  salmon  caught  by,  H.  Dale  - - 833 

Prevention  of  illegal  netting  by,  occasionally, 

G.  Putter  ------  1431-3 

Season  and  close  time,  H.  Dale-  - - - 701-3 

Voluntary  payment  to  Cork  Conservators,  G. 

Puller  -------  i43o 


Blackrock  fishing,  late  season  a cause  of  decrease 
of  fish  in  the  Boyne,  and  should  be  shortened, 

J.  King,  14534—46  ; M.  Murphy,  14571—2. 

Blacksod  Bay  : 

Drift  nets,  restriction  on  length,  E.  W.  L.  Holt - 112 

Part  of,  under  Bangor  Board  of  Conservators, 

W.  Nixon  -------  11512 

Blackstones  River,  no  netting,  J.  Hensey  - - 9175 

Blackwater  fishery,  Kenmare,  manager,  see  Jones, 

George  ------  8217-40 

Blackwater  River,  Ballyshannon  district : 

Fishing  of  no  lettable  value,  W.  Nixon  - 4598-602 

Free  fishing,  J.  Crozier  -----  4346 
Poaching,  W.  Nixon  - 4608-9 

Sales,  fishing  rights,  not  reserved,  W.  Nixon  4603-6 
Salmon  unable  to  get  up,  J.  Crozier-  4330-1,  4335-6 

Blackwater  River,  Tributary  of  the  Boyne  : 

Fishable  portion,  J . While  - 14318-21 

Lord  Headfort’s  property,  fishing  rights  not 
passed  to  tenants,  G.  Fowler-  - 14449 

Land  adjoining,  and  tributaries,  under  'agree- 
ment to  purchase  by  occupiers,  but  not 
carried  out  owing  to  insufficient  funds  for 
financing  of  Land  Acts,  G.  Fowler-  - - 14449 

Capt.  Napier’s  property,  sporting  rights  to  pass 

to  tenants,  G.  Fowler  -----  14449 
Pike  in,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins  - 14467 

Trout  fishing  not  free,  R.  R.  Fitzherbert  - - 14444 

Blackwater  River,  Coleraine  district : 

Benburb  weir  : 

Failure  of,  T.  J.  English,  3927-9,  3931,  3941 

Salmon  stopped  by,  T.  McDermott  - - 13281 

under  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators,  T.  J. 

English  -------  3849 

Spawning  beds,  area,  T.  McDermott  - - - 13281 

Blackwater  River,  Cork  district,  trout  fishing 
club  suggested,  S.  W.  Payne  - - - - 902-5 


Blackwater  River,  Drogheda  district : 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Tisdall’s  estate  : 

Sold  to  tenants  with  fishing  rights,  J.  Kealy  14261-5 
Valuations  struck  out,  1910,  J.  Kealy  - 14261-6 

Trout  and  spawning  river,  J.  White-  - 14335-49 


Blackwater  River,  Kenmare  district : 

Destruction  by  sea  birds,  difficulty  of  suppressing, 

G.  Jones  ------  8221-6 

Fishing  deteriorating,  R.  McClure,  8035-41,  G. 

Jones,  8217,  8219,  8227,  8236-7. 


Mahony  Estate  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale,  R.  McClure, 

8049  ; M.  Shea,  8304. 

Tenant  purchase,  M.  Shea  - - - - 8304 


for  Mackerel,  deterioration  of  fishing  due  to, 
R.  McClure,  8042-46,  8051,  8063  ; 'G.  Jones, 
8221,  8233-5. 
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Blackwater  River,  Kenmare  district — continued. 

N etting — continued . 
for  Salmon  : 

Licence,  paid,  R.  McGlure-  - 8071 

Number  of  families  earning  livelihood  by, 

R.  McClure,  8063  ; G.  Jones,  8218. 

Sweeper  nets,  number,  R.  McClure  - - 8063 

Steam  trawlers,  deterioration  of  fishing  not  due 

to,  R.  McClure,  - 8065-6 

Poisoning  : 

None,  D.  Hound:,  7844-5  ; R.  McClure,  8048, 

8058-9,  8007-70;  G.  Jones,  8220. 

Tradition  against.  Sir  G.  Colthurst-  1228-9,  1232 
Seals,  increase,  destruction  done  by,  and 
difficulty  of  suppression,  G.  Jones, 

8221,  8227-33,  8238-40 
Spawning  beds,  not  interfered  with,  R.  McGlure-  8050 
Tenant  purchase,  see  under  Mahony  estato  above. 

Blackwater  River,  Lismore  district : 

Angling  : 

Anglers  do  not  contribute  to  expenses  of  river, 

J.  O'Brien 7188-9 

no  Conflict  between  sot-men  and  anglers, 

T.  Drohan,  6931  ; R.  E.  Long  field,  7265. 

Decline  and  cause,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson, 

6756-8  ; J.  Daly,  7102-4  ; R.  E.  Long  field, 

17224-6. 

Exceptional  year,  R.  E.  Longfield-  - 7224-6 

Fresh  water  should  be  left  exclusively  to, 

G.  Fitzgerald  ------  7636 

Improvement  due  to  hatcheries,  T.  Drohan  6993-6 
Increase  consequent  upon  opening  of  Mourno 

Abbey  station,  J.  F.  Williamson-  - 7347-8 

Law  limiting  distance  to  which  line  may  be 

thrown,  prosecution  objected  to,  J.  Daly  7121-3 
Licences  : 

Raising  of,  not  feasible,  R.  E.  Longfield  7299-300 
should  be  Taken  out  for  district,  R.  E. 

Longfield  ------  7302 

River  wide  enough  to  avoid  confusion  of 

fishings  on  two  banks.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  6880-2 
Season,  and  dates  of  heavy  fish  running  up. 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  ' - 6821-7,  6896-6900 

during  Spring  months  poor,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  6874 
Bailiffs,  fewer  and  better  class  needed  and 

should  be  from  outside.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  6772-6 

Banteer  Fishing  : 

Letting  by  tenant  purchasers,  P.  Hunt-  7421-2 
Season  late,  C.  Lane  -----  741 
Spawning  beds,  little  interference  oxcept 
from  cormorants,  J . Bolster  - - 7567-70 

Trap  for  spawning  fish  constructed  on  weir 

above,  R.  E.  Longfield  - - - - 7298 

Bretridge’s  Charity,  fishing,  R.  E.  Longfield, 

7322  ; Bolster,  7559. 

Careysville  salmon-pass,  effect  of,  P.  Hunt, 

7406-8,  7445-51 

Careysville  water  : 

Catch,  T.  Drohan,  6993-5  ; P.  Hunt,  7395. 

Difficulty  of  salmon  getting  past,  owing  to 

injuries  from  drift  nets,  J.  Daly-  - 7112-3 

Improvement  of  fishing.  Dr.  E.  H.  Mont- 
gomery ------  7670-1 

Ownership 7648-51 

Quality  depends  on  season,  Dr.  E.  H.  Mont- 
gomery ------  7052,  7655 

Rent  paid  by  Mr.  Jameson  for  spring  months, 

J.  O’Brien  ------  7189 

•Salmon  pass,  Spring  fish  going  up,  diminuiton, 

P.  Hunt  _____  7445-51* 

Well-stocked  before  season.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  082^ 

Clondulane  : 

Fishing  almost  best  in  the  kingdom,  R.  E. 

Longfield 7215-7 

Weir  : 

Fish  coming  up  river  baulked  by,  P.  Hunt, 

.7392-4  ; Dr.  E.  Ii.  Montgomery,  7662. 

Repair,  T.  Drohan  -----  0998 

Close  time  : 

Extension  advocated,  C.  Lane  - - 7510-1 

Question  of  altering,  P.  Hunt  - 7404 

Weekly  : 

should  be  Increased  by  24  hours,  C.  Lane  7510-11 
. Progressive  : 

Advocated,  Col.  7'.  T.  Simpson  - 6869-71 

Question  of,  C.  Lane  - - - 7512-4 


Blackwater  River,  Lismore  district — continued. 
Cormorants : 

Destruction  of  fish  by,  J.  Bolster,  7570-2 ; 

G.  Fitzgerald,  7637-9. 

Extermination  advocated,  and  proposals,  Col. 

T.  T.  Simpson,  6839-45  ; P.  Hunt,  7409, 

7411-5  ; C.  Lane,  7514—9. 

Reward  for  killing  : 

/ Amount  of,  R.  E.  Longfield  - - 7293-6 

Importation  possible  as  result,  P.  Hunt, 

7414-9  ; Col.  A.  H.  Longfield,  7471. 

Question  of  amount,  W.  Nice  - - 7673-7 

Tenant  purchasers  should  shoot,  for  own 

advantages,  not  for  reward,  G.  Fitzgerald  - 7642 
Corporation  water,  see  Bretridge’s  Charity  above. 

Cot  fishing  : 

no  Decrease  on  main  river,  T.  Drohan  - 6970-2 

by  Duke  of  Devonshire  below  Lismore  to 
Cappoquin,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  - 676*1-5 

Fishers  not  dependent  solely  on,  T.  Drohan  - 7008 
on  Villiers-Stuart  property  below  Cappoquin, 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  - 6766-7 


Accidental  introduction,  and  effect,  Col.  T.  T. 
Simpson,  6833-6  ; 2'.  Drohan,  6973-5 ; 

J.  O’Brien,  7165-72. 

Introduction  of,  not  obsorved,  It.  E.  Long- 

field  - - - - - - 7283-9 

Duke  of  Devonshire’s  fishing,  Col.  'J'.  T.  Simpson  6860-2 
Dromana  fisliory,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  6766-9;  6850-7 
2'.  Drohan,  6966—9. 

Eels,  injury  done  to  fry  by,  C.  Lane-  - 7522-3 

Estuary  and  Tidal  waters  : 

Fishing  : 

Benefited  by  hatcheries,  T.  Drohan  - - 6924 

probable  Improvement,  R.  E.  Longfield  7221-3 
Netting  : 

Abolition  would  be  possiblo  on  alteration  of 

Queen’s  Gap,  Dr.  E.  H . Montgomery  - 7672 
Deterioration . of  peal-fishing  due  to,  P. 

Hunt  ------  7389-91 

Draft  nets,  licence  duty  on,  should  bo 
increased,  to  raise  protection  funds,  2’. 
Drohan  - - - - 6934-6,  6961-3 

Drift  nets,  liconco  duty  on,  should  be  in- 
creased to  raise  protection  funds,  2'. 
Drohan  - 6934-6,  6961-3 

Excessive,  P.  Hunt  -----  7405 

Fishery  laws  re,  constantly  disregarded, 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - 6850-7 

Law  re,  should  bo  amended,  Col.  T.  T. 
Simpson  -----  6858-9 

Limitation  advocated,  C.  Lane  - 7509-10 

Snap  nets,  licence  duty  on,  should  be  in- 
creased, to  raise  protection  funds,  T. 
Drohan  - 6934-0,  6961-3 

Steam  launch  employed,  T.  Drohan  - - 6963 

Width,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - - - - 6856 

First-class  river,  R.  E.  Longfield  - - 7215-7 

Fishpasses,  construction,  T.  Drohan-  - - 6963 

Fishing  : 

Average  frontage  of  good  stands.  Col.  T.  T. 
Simpson  ------  6888-90 

at  Ballyhooly,  deterioration,  J.  Barry, 

7585-6,  7588-9,  7592-3 

above  Banteer  : 

Attempt  to  let  fishing  right  and  failure, 

J.  Bolster  -----  7555-8 

Good  fishing,  J . Bolster  - - - - 7560 

Mr.  Barry’s,  particulars,  J.  Barry, 

7576-81,  7596-7613 

Catch  and  size  of  fish,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson, 

6820  ; T.  Drohan,  6958-60,  6993-5  ; J. 

O'Brien,  7163,  7173-7;  R.  E.  Longfield, 
7231-4  ; C.  Lane,  7495,  7504-8. 

Deterioration  and  cause,  2'.  Stafford,  7053-5, 
7059-64,  7094-6;  J.  Bolster,  7551-2, 
7561-2  ; J.  Fitzgerald,  7632-6  ; E.  H. 

Montgomery,  7653. 

Difficulty  of  fish  getting  past  CareyBville 

owing  to  injuries  from  drift  nets,  J.  Daly  7112-3 
Disputes  over  “ middle  point,”  R.  E.  Long- 

field  7240-3 

Fish  marked  by  nets  noticed,  but  not  found 
frequently,  R.  E.  Longfield,  7311-2  ; Col. 

.4.  H.  Longfield,  7460. 

Fish  plentiful  hi  forrnor  yoars,  J.  Bolster-  7565-6 
Former  bad  state  duo  to  over-netting  and 

fixed  engines,  R.  E.  Longfield  - - 733-1-5 

abovo  Fortgrady  and  Ratlicool,  particulars,  J. 

Bolster  -----  7540-8,  7553-4 
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Blackwaler  River,  Lismore  district — continued. 

Fishing — continued. 

Heavy  fish  not  caught  further  than  Careysville 
as  a rule.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - '-  6900-4 

Improvement,  T.  Drohan,  6915  ; Col.  A.  H. 

Longfield.,  7455  ; C.  Lane,  7500-1. 

Increased  interest  in,  .7.  Daly  - 7110 

Letting  to  English  anglers,  j.  Coleman  - 7133-6 

Letting  %'alue,  diminution,  G.  Fitzgerald-  7640-2 

None,  as  far  up  as  Rathmore  or  Millstreet, 

P.  Hunt  7432 

Poor  rate  on,  T.  Stafford  - - - 7082-3 

Ratos  : 

should  be  Increased  in  proportion  to  value 
to  check  deterioration  of  property.  Col. 

T.  T.  Simpson  - 6878-9 

should  be  in  Proportion  to  catch,  T.  Drohan, 

_ , 6934-6,  6957-8 

Rent,  J.  Coleman  - 7138-9 

Run  of  salmon  from  outside  sources,  attempts 

at  netting,  T.  Drohan  - - - 7028-9 

Spring  : 

Improvement  recently,  T.  Stafford,  7059, 
7075-6,  7091-3  ; ,7.  Coleman,  7140-2, 

7146;  J.  O'Brien,  7162,  7187;  T. 
Sullivan,  7199-200. 

Statement  re,  dropping  back  into  sea, 

absurd,  R.  E.  Longfield-  - - 7323-6 

Summer,  deterioration,  .7.  Coleman,  7143,  7148; 

T.  Sullivan,  7201  ; J.  E.  Penrose,  7206-7. 
Temporary  improvement  due  to  Acts  in  1863 
and  1865,  abolishing  many  nets  and 
engines,  R.  E.  Longfield  - 7219-21 

Trouble  caused  by  fishings  on  opposite  sides, 

S.  Haynes  ------  1369 

Value,  if  properly  preserved.  Col.  T.  T. 

Simpson,  6828  ; .7.  Daly,  7102. 
see  also  Angling  above,  and  Netting  and  Trout 
fishing  below. 

Fishing  rights  reserved  in  some  cases,  not  in 
others,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  6783  ; T.  Drohan, 
6952-4;  J.  Bolster,  7553-4. 

Fixed  Engines  : 

some,  Abolished  by  Act  of  1863  or  1865,  R.  E. 

Longfield  - 7219-21 

Former  bad  state  of  fishing  partly  due  to, 

R.  E.  Longfield  M-  - - 7334-5 

Hatcheries  : 

Beneficial  effect  of,  T.  Drohan  - 6916-9,  6922—4 

Lismore  : 

Buying  off  of,  should  not  be  trusted 
to  one  man  only,  J.  O'Brien,  Col.  Simp- 
son ------  7190-4 

Established  by  Department  of  Agriculture, 
benefit  to  Duke  of  Devonshire,  J.  J. 

O’Shea  - 6442,  6444 

Effect  on  fishing.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson, 

6872-3;  T.  Drohan,  6916-9,  6984-93; 

J.  E.  Penrose,  7206. 

Mallow  hatchery  more  valuable  than, 
because  fish  are  hatched  out  earlier, 

R.  E.  Longfield  - - - 7274^6 

Mallow  : 

Beneficial  effect  on  produce,  T.  Drohan  6916,  6920 
More  valuable  than  Lismore  hatchery, 
because  fish  hatched  out  earlier,  R.  E. 


Longfield  -----  7274-6 

Output,  T.  Drohan  -----  6981 
Method  of  measuring  ova,  R.  E,  Longfield  1211-80 
Output,  T.  Drohan  - 6920-1,  6981-3,  6989-91 

Value  not  yet  proved,  R.  E.  Longfield  - - 7274 

Herons,  trout  caught  by,  P.  Hunt  - - 7409-10 

Mallow  Fishing,  improvement  recently,  T. 

Drohan  -----  - 6997-8 


Minnows,  quality  of  trout  improved  by, 

R.  E.  Longfield,  7289,  7313-4  ; Col.  A.  H. 
Longfield,  7466. 

Netting  : 

Box  or  crib  weir,  one,  between  Lismore  and 

Youghal,  J.  Daly  . - - - - - 7]03 

no  Conflict  between  net-men  and  anglers, 

T.  Drohan,  6931  ; R.  E.  Longfield,  7265. 

Drift  : 

Abolition  advocated,  J.  Daly  - - - 7114,  7117 

Carried  on  day  and  night  for  past  25  years, 

J-  Daly 7105-7 


Blackwater  River,  Lismore  district — continued. 

Netting — continued. 
in  Freshwater  : 

in  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  hands  and  pay- 
ment to,  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  134;  Col.  T.  T. 
Simpson,  6759-63. 

Interference  necessary,  but  compensation 

should  be  made,  R.  E.  Longfield  - 7327-30 

Prohibited  : 

Advocated,  T.  Drohan,  7005a-7 ; J. 

Daly,  7110  ; C.  Lane,  7510  ; G.  Fitz- 
gerald, 7630. 

would  bo  Hardship  unless  full  notice 
given,  R.  E.  Longfield  - - 7306-10 

Haul  nets  used, Col.  T.  T . Simpson.  - 6762-3 

Illegal : 

Capture  of  nets,  T.  Drohan  - 7029-32,  7034-5 
Evidence  of,  J.  O’Brien,  1111  ; T.  Sullivan, 
7202-3. 

Length  of  nets  : 

Limitation  advocated,  J.  Daly-  - - 7111 

Satisfactory,  T.  Drohan  - - - 6965 

Licences  : 

Payment  for,  E.  IT.  L.  Holt  - - - 135-7 

might  be  Raised,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson, 

6863-5  ; R.  E.  Longfield,  7300-1. 
some  Nets  abolished  by  Act  of  1863  or  1865, 

R.  E.  Longfield  - 7219-21 

by  New  proprietors,  not  feared,  R.  E.  Long- 

field  - 7303 

Numbers  of  nets  between  Lismore  and 
Youghal,  J.  Daly  - - - - - 7103 

Quality  of  nets,  J.  Daly,  7103,  7109-10  ; 

J.  O'Brien,  7182-3. 

Otters  : 

Injury  done  to  salmon  by,  J.  Barry  - 7610,  7627 
Reward  for  killing,  discontinued,  R.  E. 
Longfield  - 7293-6 

Peal  fishing,  ./.  O'Brien,  7178-85  ; J.  E.  Pen- 
rose, 7200-7  ; T.  Sullivan,  7205  ; Ii.  E. 
Longfield,  7331-3  ; P.  Hunt,  7386-9,  7392-5. 

Pike  : 

no  Check  on,  except  by  rod  fishing,  Col.  T.  T. 

Simpson-  - - - - - 6837-8 

Deterioration  in  trout  fishing  partly  due  to, 

__  P.  Hunt,  7434-6  ; G.  Fitzgerald,  7637-9. 

Netting  of,  should  be  permitted,  P.  Hunt, 

7442  ; G.  Fitzgerald,  7643-6  ; William  Nice, 

7673. 

Reward  for  killing,  Mr.  Drohan  - 7675 

no  Systematic  effort  to  exterminate,  and 
attempts  inadequate,  R.  E.  Longfield, 

7290-2  ; P.  Hunt,  7438-44. 

Poaching  : 


nc  Convictions  in  Lismore  Court,  Col.  T.T. 
Simpson  ------  6777 

Decrease  and  cause,  R.  E.  Longfield,  7249-62, 

7336-8  ; C.  Lane,  7524-30. 
by  Licensed  persons  only,  T.  Drohan  - - 7005 

None  known,  T.  Stafford,  7087-8  ; J.  Barry, 
7617-24. 

None,  on  main  river,  G.  Fitzgerald-  - - 7647 

Prosecutions,  more  in  tidal  waters  but  fewer 

in  general,  T.  Drohan  - - 6999-7003,  7033 

see  also  Illegal  under  Netting  above. 

Poisoning,  none  known,  G.  Fitzgerald  - - 7646 

Proprietors  on.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpsoti, 


6793-8,  6801-14,  6883-4 

Protection  : 

Funds  sufficient,  but  increase  would  be  bene- 


ficial, T.  Drohan  - 6932-6,  6961-3 

Police  assistance,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - - 6776 

Punts,  absence  of,  J.  Barry  - 7628-9 

Sea-gulls,  injury  done  by,  C.  Lane  - - 7520-2 

Season  : 

Late  at  Banteer,  C.  Lane  - 7493 

Later  than  formerly,  P.  Hunt,  7383-6  ; C. 

Lane,  7501-2. 

Shorter  than  formerly,  P.  Hunt  - - - 7403 

Sewage  flowing  into,  injurious  to  fish,  and 

should  be  attended  to,  R.  E.  Longfield-  7338-40 

Spawning  beds  : 

above  Banteer,  little  intei  ference  except  from 

oormorants,  J.  Bolster  - - - 7567-70 

Closing  of  tributaries  advocated,  J.  F. 
Williamson  - 7371-3 
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Blackwater  River,  Lismore  district — continrd. 

Spawning  beds — continued. 

Poaching,  decrease,  R.  E.  Longffeld,  7249-52  ; 

C.  Lane,  7524-30. 

Preserved  by  Conservators’  men,  J.  Barry  7G21-5 
Protection  : 

Difficulty,  and  need  for  catching  fish  in 

trap  up  river  first,  R.  E.  Long  field-  - 7338 

Insufficiency  of  staff,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  (1771-5 
Spawning  fish,  question  of  going  out  to  sea  in 

April  and  May,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - 0905-8 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Case  of  man  receiving  three  times  his  pur- 
chase instalment  for  fishing  right,  Col.  T.  T. 
Simpson  - - 0778-80,  0789-90 

Combination  : 

not  Feasible,  T.  Stafford  - - - 7077-8 

None  at  present,  R.  R.  Long  field-  7247—8,  7315-0 

Small  men  might  see  the  advantage,  T. 
Stafford  -----  7085-7 

Combination  to  form  several  fishery  should 

be  prevented.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - 0778—91 

Contributions  towards  expenses  of  Board  of_ 
Conservators,  question  of,  J.  Barry  7011—5,  7020 
Effect  on  fishing,  R.  R.  Longffeld,  7244-8 ; 

C.  Lane,  7524-30. 

Frontage  owned  by.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  0890—1 

Interest  in  fishing  should  induce,  to  shoot 
cormorants  without  reward,  G.  Fitz- 
gerald -------  7042 

Letting  of  fisliings.by,  T.  Drohan,  0937-42  ; T. 
Stafford,  7008-74  ; R.  E.  Longffeld,  7304-5, 
7317-21;  P.  Hunt,  7390-9,  7420-0;  C. 

Lane,  7490-8,  7503. 

Mallow  to  Banteer,  letting  of  fishings  possible, 

P.  Hunt  - - - - 7428-31,  7433 

no  Netting  by,  T.  Drohan  - - - 0955-0 

Number,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  0792,  0894-5,  0897 
Rating  of,  T.  Drohan-  - - - 0748-51 

Rents  not  proportionate  to  holdings,  C.  Lane  7531-3 
Small  men,  particulars  re  holdings,  J.  Cole- 
man   7149-52 

Trout  found  dead  in  streams,  possibly  due  to 

cattle,  not  to  poisoning,  J.  F.  Williamson  7309-70 

Trout  fishing  : 

Bad  year  hard  to  explain,  R.  E.  Longffeld, 

7281,  7290 

Deterioration  and  cause,  P.  Hunt,  7434-0; 

C.  Lane,  7520  ; 0.  Fitzgerald,  7037-9. 

Fish  rarely  go  up  beyond  Lismore  Bridge, 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  - - - - 0849 

Good,  but  not  chief  attraction,  J.  O'Brien  - 7104 
not  Important,  but  prevention  quite  unneces- 
sary, R.  E.  Longffeld  - 7281 

Injured  by  accidental  introduction  of  dace, 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  0833-0  ; <7.  O’Brien, 
7105-72. 

Licence,  imposition  of,  would  not  be  worth 
while.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  - - 0800-7 

Poor,  and  reason.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  0800  ; 

T.  Stafford,  7089 ; Col.  A.  H.  Longffeld, 
7402-7,  7470. 

Quality  of  fish  improved  by  minnows,  R.  E. 
Longffeld,  7289,  7313-4  ; Col.  A.  H.  Long- 
field,  7400. 

Weirs  : 

Careysville,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - - - 0901 

Extra,  constructed,  T.  Drohan  - - - 0903 

Lismore  : 

Deterioration  in  fishing  due  to,  T.  Stafford, 
7001-4,  7094-0  ; J.  Coleman,  7143,  7148  ; 

Dr.  E.  H.  Montgomery,  7656-01,  7008, 

7071. 

King’s  Gap  : 

Certificate  for  perfect  construction  of, 
granted  by  Fishery  Commissioners, 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - - - - 7187 

Peal  caught  in  deep  pool  below,  J. 

O'Brien  -----  7183-5 

Queen’s  Gap  : 

Alteration  ‘ of,  would  destroy  netting  in 
estuary.  Dr.  E.  H.  Montgomery-  - 7672 
Should  be  put  at  bottom  of  river,  to  enable 
fish  to  get  up,  Dr.  E.  H.  Montgomery, 

7657,  7009-71 

Repair,  T.  Dnhan  -----  6998 

BlacKwater  River,  Wexlord  district : 

Spawning  river,  M . Donovan  - - - - 13703 

under  Wexford  Boaid  of  Conservators,  M. 

Donovan  • - - 13703 


Bland,  Dr. : 

Rudd  caught  by,  in  lakes  near  Sneem,  Col. 

Warden  -------  7980 

Experimental  transfer  of  brown  trout  by,  Col. 

Warden  - - - - - - 7987-8 

Blennerhassett  Estate,  see  under  Inny  River. 

Rlennerhassett,  Sir  Rowland  Ponsonby,  Castlepool 
fishing,  rent  lot  to  Mr.  Herbert  compared  with 
that  gained  separately  by  tenant  purchasers. 

The  M'  Oillicuddy-  -----  9451 

BLOOD  SMYTH,  ARTHUR,  Limerick  Board  of 

Conservators : - - - - 12289-12382 

Bailiffs,  right  of  search  should  be  extonded-  12330-5 
Evidence  agreed  with,  M.  Olceson,  12450  ; The 
Knight  of  Qlin,  12513 

Evidence  referred  to  12487 

Fishing,  taking  of  fish  by  any  means  save  by 
duly  licensed  net  or  rod  should  bo  made  penal, 

12339-42 

Freshwater  netting,  onus  of  proof  should  lie  with 

man  exercising  right  - - - - 12329-30 

Illegal  engines  should  be  liable  to  seizure  when 
found 12325-9 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  : 

District  Councils  not  represented  as  no  rate 

levied  -------  12512 

Election,  method  considered  satisfactory  12307-71 

Funds  inadequate  - - - 12317,  12371-5 

Mouths  of  rivers  running  into  other  rivers. 

Inspectors  should  have  power  to  define-  12335-9 

Mulcaire  River,  netting,  application  to  Depart- 
ment for  prohibition  refused  - - - 12294-7 

Poaching  : 

Cases  should  still  be  tried  by  local  magistrates 

but  appeal  be  to  County  Court  Judge  - - 12309 

on  Spawning  beds,  seriousness  of,  and  punish- 
ment by  fine,  imprisonment  or  hard  labour 
at  option  of  magistrate  advocated  - 12351-3 

Preservation,  Government  should  assist  - - 12370 

Shannon  River  : 

Fishings,  valuation  difficulty-  - - 12310-7 

Lax  weir,  trout  at  - - - - 12307-9 

Lower,  no  weirs  can  be  started  sinoe  1803  - 12301 

Netting : 

Drift  net  fishormen,  subscriptions  to  Con- 
servators’ funds  - - - - 12375-0 

Freshwater,  certificates  should  be  granted 

only  to  men  with  rights  prior  to  1803  12297-301 
Increase  : 

not  Advocated  - - - 12318—22,  12375 

Probable  as  result  of  land  purchase-  - 12294 
Poaching  : 

Spawning  beds,  seriousness  of  - - 12351-5 

Tenant  farmers  afraid  to  interfere  for  fear 

of  being  unpopular  - - - 12377-81 

Protection,  funds  inadequate  - 12317,  12371-5 

Rates,  credit  for  licences  should  be  done 

away  with  - - - - 12301-3,  12373-4 

Smolts,  destruction  of,  during  run  to  the  sea 

by  fly  fishers,  and  prohibition  advocated  12342-0 
Stake  Weirs  : 

Method  of  putting  free  pass  in,  wrong-  12350-1 
Number  fixed  and  cannot  be  increased-  12348-53 
Tidal  waters,  no  harm  done  by  netting  if 

weekly  close  time  observed  - - - 12297 

Trout  fishing,  licence  advocated  - - 12303-0 

Weekly  close  time,  suggested  difference  on 

upper  and  lower  rivers  - - - 12356-00 

Bloody  Foreland,  Coast  from  Malin  More  to, 
protected  against  poaching  by  motor-boat, 

C.  Flattery 2930-3,  3039 

Board  of  Works : 

Contribution  to  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators, 

increase  advocated,  P.  Mclnemey-  - 12538-41 

Engineer-in-cliief,  complaint  re.  non  repair  of 
Finea  floodgates  recommended  by,  S.  Rother- 
ham   10679-82 

Fishings  on  Shannon  near  Tarmon  owned  by, 

,/.  W.  Fleming  - - - - 10519,  10530-40 

Fishing  rights  of  Lodge  Cut,  Shannon,  claimed 

by,  J.  Cox  - - - - - 10414-10 

Rights  over  tributaries  as  well  as  main  river, 

R.  Devenisli  - - - - - - 10735 

Salmon  passing  from  Tarmon  to  Lough  Allen 
and  Boyle  not  protected  by,  J . W.  Fleming, 

10531-3,  1530 

Weeds  cut  on  River  Boyne  and  not  taken  away, 

Ca pi  .C.  F.  Watkins  » 14403-5 
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Boliola,  suggestion  for  extra  police  at,  during 

spawning  season,  G.  Shannon  - — 1 1286-9 

Boardof  Agriculture,  fishing  report  should  continue 

to  lie  published,  Maj.  T.  Q.  Collins  - - 14491-2 

Boards  of  Conservators,  see  Conservators,  Boards  of. 

BOLAND,  CHARLES,  Chief  Valuer  to  Valuation 

Office  178-188 

Land  Registry  maps,  explanation  - - 178-88 

BOLGER,  JOHN,  J.P.,  member  of  Wexford 

Board  of  Conservators  : 14015-14098,  14235-14239 

Bann  River,  River  Slaney  : 

Fishing  always  free,  but  no  difficulty  antici- 
pated in  reserving  rights-  - - 14056-8 

Local  subscription  question-  - - 14084-9 

goqd.  Spawning  and  trout  fishing  river  for- 
merly but  cleaning  required  - - 14046-55 

St.aney  River  : 

Bailiffs,  number  increased  of  late  years  and 
work  well  done  - 14033 

Fishing,  improvement-  - - 14032,  14078-81 

Pike,  large  amount  and  damage  done  by  14235-9 
Preservation  by  renters  of  fishings,  and 
friendly  relations  with  tenants-  14034-8,  14091-8 
well  Protected  ------  14072 

Sea  trout  now'  almost  extinct  owing  to  reduc- 
tion of  mesh  of  nets  in  the  estuary, 

14028-31,  14074-7 
Slack  fish,  decreased  taking  of  - 14081-3,  14096 

Valuation,  and  question  as  to  increase  - 14061-71 

Wexford  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Election,  method  - 14021-3 

Increased  funds  desirable  - - 14059-60,  14073 

Meetings,  attendance  regular  - - 14025-6 

BOLSTER,  JAMES,  Tenant  farmer,  Mallow  : 7534-72 

Black  water  River,  Lismore  : 

Cormorants,  injury  done  to  fry  by  - - 7570-2 

Corporation  water,  fishing  - 7559 

Fish,  plentiful  in  former  years  - - 7565-6  - 


Bonet  River — continued. 

Spawning  beds — continued. 

Upper  waters,  sale  of  properties  and  proceedings 

re  fishing  rights,  G.  Hewson-  - - 366-85 

Weir  at  mouth,  G.  Hewson  - - - - 428-9 

Boro  River,  River  Slaney  protection,  M.  Donovan-  13806 

Borris,  River  Barrow  : 

Both  sides  owned  by  Mr.  Kavanagh,  T.  D. 

Place-  - - - - - - 6655-6 

Value  of  fishing  at,  M.  Webster-  - - 4871-3 

Borrishoole  River : 

Angling,  W.  Nixon  - 11532-4 

under  Bangor  Board  of  Conservators,  W.  Nixon-  11514 

Boyle  : 

Effect  of  salmon  weir,  J.  W.  Fleming-  10521,  10531-6 
Net  fishing,  mismanagement  and  ill  effects  of, 

J.  W.  Fleming  - - - - . 10535-6 

Poached  fish  from  Shannon  sold  at,  J.  Cox, 

10347  ; R.  Devenish,  10724-5. 

Salmon  passing  from  Tarmon  into,  not  pro- 
tected, J.  W.  Fleming-  - 10531-3 

Spawning  beds  at,  and  mismanagement  of, 

J-  Cox 10329,  10408-12 

Boyle  Fish  Preservation  Association  : 

Account  of,  and  question  of  buying  or  leasing 
rights  on  Lough  Gara,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murplnj, 

10841,  10852-8;  G.  Taylor,  10910-19. 

Prevention  of  poaching  on  Lough  Gara,  A. 
McElroy 11013 

Boyne  River  : 

Angling  at  Blackcastle,  catch,  statistics,  R.  R. 

Filzherberl  - - - 14397,  14406-12,  14420-2 

Brown  trout,  size  and  quality,  R.  R.  Filz- 
herberl - - - -'  - 14435-6 

Catch,  statistics,  1875,  1896,  R.  R.  Fitzlierbert  14423-6 
Coastguards  should  assist  in  carrying  out  of 
fishery  laws  at  mouth  of  river  and  tidal  part, 

Maj.  T.  G.  Collms  -----  14488 


Fishing  : 

above  Banteer  : 

Attempt  to  let  fishing-right,  and  failure  7555-8 
Good  fishing  - 7560 

Deterioration  - - - - 7551-2,  7561-2 

above  Fortgrady  and  Rathcool,  particulars, 

7540-8,  7553-4 

Spawning  beds,  above  Banteer,  little  inter- 
ference except  from  cormorants-  - 7567-70 

Holding  on  Blackwater  River,  particulars  re  7534-41 


BONAR,  BERNARD,  Doochary  Estate : 
Barra,  Lough  : 

Bailiff,  usually  one  of  Irwin  tenants  - 
Fishing,  extent  of  Irwin  property  - 
Evidence  referred  to  and  corrected  - 

Gweebarra  Estuary  : 


3100-3172 


3162-4 
3158-60 
- 3331 


not  Objected  to,  by  tenants  - - 3166-71 

by  P.  H.  O’Donnell,  on  behalf  of  tenants, 
proceeds  -----  3147-54 

by  Tenants,  denied-  - - - 3143-6 

Irwin  Estate  : 

Adjoining  Gweebarra  estuary  below  Doochary 
Bridge  3104-7 

Committee  of  Tenants  to  divide  proceeds  of 

shooting  and  fishing  - 3114-28 

Sporting  and  fishing  rights  secured-  - 3110-4 

Sum  received  from  Committee  by  Tenants, 

3114-7,  3125-9,  3133-42 

Bonet  River : 

Fishing,  improvement,  G.  Hewson  - - - 425-7 

Fishing  rights,  possession  of,  attitude  re  licences, 

Q.  Hewson  - 424—5  432 

Protection,  Q.  Hewson  - - - - . 373 

Several  fishery  at  mouth  : 

Let,  and  effect  on  upper  waters,  G.  Hewson-  361-5 
Value  of,  G.  Hewson  -----  430-I 
Spawning  beds  : 

Poaching,  G.  Hcivson  - - - - _ 377 

Question  of  effect  of  purchase  of  fishery 
rights  by  tenants,  G.  Hewson  - 452-3 

Trout  fishing,  value  of,  and  destruction  of  pike 
necessary,  G.  Hewson  433-5 


Fish  : 

Decrease  due  to  longer  season  of  Blackrock 


fishing  and  netting  in  fresh  water,  J.  King, 
14534-46;  M.  Murphy,  14571-2.  » 

Size,  R.  R.  Fitzlierbert-  - 14432-3 

Fishable  portions,  J.  White  - - - 14312-6 

Fished  by  gentlemen  from  Dublin,  free,  J. 

White 14370-1 


Fishing  weirs,  numbers,  R.  R.  Fitzlierbert, 
1400-1,  14417-8;  Maj.  T.  G.  Collins,  14485. 

Netting  : 

in  Freshwater,  harm  done  by,  and  nets  taken 
off  by  some  proprietors  for  a time,  Copt. 

C.  F.  Watkins-  - 14465 

Improved  method  introduced  1890,  Maj.  T.  G. 

Collins  -------  14485 

Nets  and  boxes  in  fresh  water  should  be  pro- 
hibited, and  persons  compensated,  R.  R. 
Fitzlierbert  - 14416-8,  14448 

Netting  places,  Maj.  T.  G.  Collins-  - 14493-4 

Particulars  re  nets,  1875-1911,  and  effect  of 
increase  on  number  of  salmon,  R.  R.  Fitz- 
lierbert  - - - - 14389-415,  14419-26 

Season  lengthened  1881  and  shortened  1899, 

R.  R.  Fitzlierbert  -----  14394 

Otters,  large  number  of,  and  destruction  advo- 
cated, Maj.  T.  G.  Collins  - - - 14472-4 

Peal,  catch  would  be  good  if  not  for  freshwater 
nets,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins  - - - 14618-20 

no  Peal,  and  reasons,  R.  R.  Fitzlierbert  - 14428-31 

Pike,  damage  done  by,  but  no  steps  taken, 

J.  White  - - ' - - - - 14362-4 

Preservation,  improved,  R.  R.  Fitzlierbert-  - 14447 
upper  Proprietors  would  not  preserve  if  not 

given  joint  share  of  fish,  R.  li.  Fitzlierbert  - 14394 
no  Sea  trout,  R.  R.  Fitzlierbert-  - 14434 

Spawning  places,  J.  White  - 14348 

Tidal  water : 

Bailiffs,  J.  While-  -----  14320 
Draft  nets  only,  J.  White  - - 14328-9 

Draft  Netting  ; 

Catch,  size  of  fish  and  value,  J.  King, 
14558-61  ; M.  Murphy,  14597-606. 

Conditions  and  date  best  for,  J.  King-  14559-61 
Cost  of  net,  to  fishormen,  M.  Murphy-  14609-10 
Hours,  M.  Murphy-  - - 14589  90 

Length,  and  size  of  mesh,  J.  King  - 14529-31 
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Boyne  River — continued. 

Tidal  waters — continued. 

Draft  Netting — continued. 

Licence,  J.  King  - 14533 

Men  usually  owners  of  nets  and  boats, 

M.  Murphy  - - - - - 14013-5 

Nets,  former  large  number  not  reason  of  de- 
crease in  number  of  fish,  M.  Murphy  14573-88 
Number  of  stations,  and  nets,  J.  King-  14547-53 
Season,  J.  King  - 14527-8 

Shooting  of  nets,  particulars  re,  M.  Murphy, 

14577-88 

Fishermen  tenants  of  big  fish  factors,  J. 

Maguire  ------  14497-8 

Weekly  close  time  observed,  J.  White  - 14330-1 

no  Tributaries  fishable  for  salmon,  except  part 

of  Blackwater,  J.  White  - 14317-23 

Trout  fishing,  R.  It.  Filzherbert-  - - 14438-40 

Weeds  cut  by  Board  of  Works  and  not  taken 

away,  C 'apt.  C.  F.  Watkins-  - - 1 4403-5 

Weirs,  number,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins-  - - 14022 

Wild  birds  on  bank,  increase,  harm  done  by, 
and  destruction  advocated,  Maj.  T.  Q. 

Collins 14472-8 

Boxes  or  cribs,  in  private  hands  only,  E.  W.  L, 

Holt  - --  --  --  -47 

Brady  tenants.  River  Shannon,  valuation  struck 

out,  E.  H.  Pai-Hosford  - 12150-0 

Bragies  estate,  Tenant  purchasers,  see  under 
Mulcaire  River. 

Brandon  Bay,  brown  trout  fishing,  close  season, 
absurdity  of  regulating,  by  that  for  salmon, 
Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  -----  9280 

BRENNAN,  EDWARD  J.,  Secretary  of  Cork 

Board  of  Conservators:  - 1405-1494 

Cold  storage  of  fisli-  - 1487-91 

Cork  harbour,  illegal  drift  netting  - - 1472-82 


Brown  Flesk  River : 

Bailiffs,  scarcity  of,  II.  C.  Meredith  - - 9342,  0353 

Dick’s  Grove,  poisoning  case  treated  as  malicious 

injury,  J.  Hensey  - - - - 9157-9 

Dynamiting,  J.  Hensey  - - - - 9137,  9153 

Fishing  : 

would  be  Good  if  preserved,  R.  C.  Meredith, 
Length  fishable,  if.  C.  Meredith  - - - 9343 

Season,  if.  O.  Meredith  - 9344,  9349-50 

9344-8,  9351-3 

Kenmare  property",  fishing  rights  reserved  on 

sale,  J.  Hensey  - - - - 9137,  9177-9 

Poisoning  : 


Common,  but  now  on  decrease,  R.  C.  Meredith  9320-9 
with  Lime  and  explosives,  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  154  ; 

J.  Hensey,  9137,  9153;  if.  C.  Meredith, 
9330-3. 

Prosecution  and  fine  levied  on  district,  M. 
Fitzgerald,  8598  ; .7.  Hensey,  9155-9  ; if  C. 
Meredith,  9322-5,  9327-8,  9333. 
no  Preservation,  if.  O.  Meredith  - - - 9353 

Sea-trout  fishing,  good,  if.  C.  Meredith  - 9345-0 

Spawning  beds,  good,  if.  (!.  Meredith-  - - 9352 

Stroke-hauling,  if.  C.  Meredith  - 933o 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 


Combination  not  attempted,  if.  C.  Meredith  933-1—40 
no  Contributions  made  to  Board  of  Conser- 
vators by,  and  no  fisheries  rated,  if.  C. 
Meredith  -----  9350-8 

Shooting  rights,  would  bo  of  value  if  part- 
ridges preserved,  if.  C.  Meredith-  - 9340-2 


BROWNE,  BERNARD,  Assistant  Secretary, 

Lough  Conn  and  Cullin  Fishing  Association: 

11494-11509 


Loughs  Conn  and  Cullin: 


Lee  River  : 

Drift  netting  in  upper  eaches,  new  system  1492-4 


Poisoning,  prosecution  - - - - 1472 

Seizures  of  spawning  and  out-of-season  fish, 

1400-71,  1483-91 

Breslin  : 

Andrew,  bailiff  on  Oweneea  River,  Canon 
MacFadden  - - - - - -2711 

Joseph,  bailiff  on  Oweneea  River,  Canon 
MacFaddell  - - - - - .-2711 

Bretridge’s  Charity,  see  under  Blackwater  River, 
Lismore  District. 


Brick  River  : 

Illegal  netting  in  “ defined  ground  ” at  mouth 

of,  provisions  against  suggested,  Mr.  Hewson  10020-8 
Important  as  spawning  river  only,  It’.  M. 

McElli-gotl  ------  9804r-5 

Bride  River : 

Cot  fishing,  decrease,  T.  Drohan  - - - 0972 

Fishing  rights,  reserved  by  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

T.  Drohan  ------  0976-7 

Salmon  fishing,  small  amount,  T.  Drohan-  - 6978 

Spawning,  and  need  for  protection,  J.  Walsh  1530-8 

Trout : 

Fishing,  excellent,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  6831  ; 

T.  Drohan,  6979-80. 

Rainbow,  disappearance,  T.  Drohan  - - 6975 

Brigain  Point,  drift  netting  prohibited  in  tidal 
waters  of  Bandon  River  between  Sliinklin 
Point  and,  H.  D.  Conner-  - - - - 615 

Brin,  Lough,  brown  trout  caught  by  Dr.  Bland 

transferred  to  Mr.  Hood’s  lakes.  Col.  Warden  - 7988 

Brinney  River,  tributary  of  the  Bandon,  trout  fishing: 

Club  suggested,  S.  W.  Payne-  - 902—5 

Value  of,  J.  H.  Morton  - - - 2457-8,  2460 

Broadliaven  Bay,  under  Bangor  Beard  of  Con- 
servators, W.  Nixon  - - - - - 11513 

Brosna,  distribution  of  leaflets  among  people  advo- 
cated, W.  M.  McElligott  - 9890-9 

Brosna  River : 

Angling  not  good,  W.  M.  McElligott  - 9809-12 

Fishery  Association  : 

Started  on,  on  account  of  destruction  of 
spawning  fish,  and  success  of.  Col.  A. 
Ruttledge  - 12529-30,  12536 

Unlikelihood  of  promoting  association  on 
similar  plan  for  trout  streamlets  of  Shannon, 

M.  Magan  10565-7 

Spawning  rivers,  J.  tiilmore  - 11055 


Fishing  Association,  representation  of  tenant 
purchasers  on,  and  benefits  anticipated, 

11497-509 

Pests  in,  and  expert  advice  denied-  - - 11502 

Spawning  rivers,  tenants  should  be  assisted 

by  Congested  Districts  Board  - - - 11499 

BROWNE,  F.  B. : 5102-5129 

Barrow  River  : 

Bailiffs,  increased  staff  necessary-  - 5119-20 

Fishing  : 

Bagenalstown  : 

Condition  - - - - 5111-7,5123-8 

Conditions  necessary  - - - 5121-2 

Catch  ------  7112-0 

Navigation  weirs,  obstruction  caused  by  bad 
passes,  evidence  agreed  with  - - - 5127 

Browne,  head  bailiff,  Waterford  B.  division, 

inattention  to  duty,  etc.,  J.  Aselford-  6673-7,  6078-9 

Bruce : 

Colonel,  ex-officio  Conservator  for  Coleraine 
District,  T.  J.  English  - 3867 

Mr.,  angling  on  River  Blackwater  owned  by, 

T.  J.  English  -----  3924,  3930 

Bryan,  Laurence,  tenant  purchaser,  River  Slaney, 
prosecuted  for  having  slack  fish'  in  possession, 

M.  Donovan  ------  13982—9 

Bryne,  Mr.,  difficulty  with  tenant  purchaser  re 

O’Halloran  fishing  on  Feale  River  - 10175,  10187-8 

BUCHANAN,  ANDREW,  Sub-agent  of  Conyng- 

liam  estate  :-----  3307—3330 

Con yn gh  am  Estate  : 

Negotiations  re  sale  - - - - 3308-17 

Reservation  cf  fishing  rights,  by  Marquis,  and 
consequent  disagreement  amongst  tenants  3313-5 

Gweebarra  River: 

Estuary  : 

Fishing  rights,  sole  rights  held  by  Lord 

Conyngliam,  and  dispute  re  claim  - 3323-30 

Poaching  . - - - 3321-2,  3329 

Refusal  of  boatmen  to  fish  for  Marquis  of 

Conyngliam  ------  3320 

Upper  portion,  not  used  for  profit,  except  for 

private  use  by  tenants  - - - 3318-9 

Irwin  estate,  tenants  will  claim  fishing  rights  in 
Gweebarra  estuary  if  Conyngliam  tenants  get 
share  ______  3328-30 

Buckmills,  hatchery  on  River  Blackwater,  bene- 
ficial effect  of,  T.  Drohan-  - 6916 

Buckley,  Mr.,  Fishing  on  Feale  River,  Mr.  Byrne-  101^8 
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BUGLER,  HENRY,  tenant  purchaser,  River 

Mulcaire  : - - - - - 12570-12595 

Mulcaire  River  : 

Decrease  of  fish  due  to  destruction  in  upper 

reaches,  not  to  snap  netting  - - 12571-5 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Poaching  prevented  by  - - - - 12588 

Use  of  fishing  rights  in  some  cases  - 12580-7 

Upper  reaches,  destruction  of  spawning  fish  and 
barring  of  small  streams  advocated, 

12574-8, 12589-94 
Weeds  at  mouth  of,  cleared  away-  - 12577-8 

Bullaba.  River,  tributary  of  Gartan  Lough,  spawn- 
ing river,  G.  Hcwson  - 234 

Buncrana  River,  under  Letterkenny  Board  of 
Conservators. 


Bundoran  and  Ballyshannon  District : 

Estates  sold  in,  J.  Johnston  - - 4228-30,  4335 

Police  protection  of  rivers,  etc.,  advocated,  J. 
Johnston  ------  4280-4 


Bundrowes  River : 

under  Ballyshannon  District  Conservators,  ft.  A. 


Hamilton  -------  4391 

Blocked  at  mouth,  J.  Johnston-  - 4664 

Cormorants  and  herons,  fry  destroyed  by, 

D.  Timony  - - 4722—3 

Estuary,  one  draft  net,  ft.  A.  Hamilton  - - 4443 


Fishing,  condition  and  value,  J.  Johnston, 
4255-63,  4299-301  ; D.  Timony,  4729-31. 

Fishing  Rights  : * 

Letting  of  by  Teevan  tenants  for  sum  down 
and  consequent  lack  of  interest  in  keeping 
down  poaching,  A.  Stubbs-  - - 4486-7 

Sale  by  Teevan  estate  tenants,  J.  Johnston, 

4660-3,  4664 

Netting  : 
at  Mouth  : 

Effect  on  higher  waters,  J . Johnston, 

4257-62,  4280,  4303 
Evidence  of,  D.  Timony  - - - - 4720 

Tenants  should  bo  induced  to  take  interest 
in  preventing  -----  4576-7 


Obstructions  : 

at  Mouth,  D.  Timony  -----  4734 

Salmon  fishing  in  Lough  Melvin  will  bo 

revived,  J.  Flanagan  - 4739 

Salmon  prevented  going  up  mouth  by,  Rev. 

J.  ft.  Maguire-  - - - 4575-6 

Poaching,  and  police  should  assist  in  preventing, 

A.  Stzibbs  -------  4491 

Preservation,  improvement  would  result  if  all 

tenants  had  an  interest,  J.  Johnston  4662-6,  4673 
Sales  of  estates  on,  J.  Johnson-  - - 4229,4335 

no  Sea  front  fishing,  J.  Johnston  - 4296 

Size  of  farms  in  neighbourhood,  J.  Johnston  4667-9 
Teevan  property  : 

Letting  or  sale  of  sporting  rights  by  tenants 
and  result,  J.  Johnston,  4235-7,  4277-9, 
4660-3,  4664  ; A.  Stubbs.  4486-7. 

Sale,  J.  Johnston  - 4229, 4335 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Fishing  let  by,  J.  Johnston  - - 4235-7,  4277  -9 

Would  not  be  capable  of  representation  on 
board  of  management,  A.  Stubbs  - - 4514 

Bunduff  River : 

under  Ballyshannon  District  Conservators,  ft.  .4. 
Hamilton  ------  4390-1 

Catch,  Capt.  C.  ft.  Barton  - - - 4477_S 

Drift  netting,  at  sea,  evidence  of,  Capt.  C.  ft. 

Barton  -------  4478 

Trout  fishing,  Capt.  C.  ft.  Barton  - 4473 

Value,  J.  Johnson,  4288-90 ; Capt.  C.  ft. 

Barton,  4471-7. 


BURKE,  HENRY  A.,  Ballinamallard  : - 4515-4555 

Bai.linamali.ard  : 


Sales  of  estates,  fishing  rights  negligible  and 

not  specifically  made  over-  - - 4522-30 

Streams,  near  : 

Spawning  fish,  destruction  of, 

4517-9,  4531,  4537-8,  4542-55 
Trout  should  be  barred  from,  or  watched, 

4532,  4560-1 

Trout  fishing  -----  4533-40 

Erne  River, . bailiffs,  no  interest  in  trout  4520,  4546-7 
Fishing  rights  on  River  Bundrowes,  J.  Johnston  4660-3 


BURNS,  JOHN  8326-8350 

Kenmare  River  : 

Fishing,  deterioration  since  passing  of  Land 

Act  ------  8327-44 

Netting  for  mackerel  : 

Deterioration  of  salmon  fishing  .largely 
due  to--  - - - - 8338-9,  8341-3 

no  Increase  in  number  of  nets  - - - 8344 

Peal,  scarcity  due  to  mackerel  nets  and 
poisoning  -----  8330-43 


Burrin  River  : 

Adequate  protection  impossible,  K.  J.  Smith, 

4973,  4983 

Attempt  to  form  trout  fishing  association,  C.  H. 

Thorp  - - - - - . 5167-9 

Herons,  destruction  of  trout  by,  Maj.  Brown 
Clayton  ------  5214-21 

Spawning  fish,  poacliing,  Maj.  Brown  Clayton  5196-7 
as  Spawning  river,  K.  J.  Smith-  - - - 4982 

Trout  fishing  : 

Licence  advocated,  Maj.  Brown  Clayton-  - 5197 
Reserved  and  preserved  Maj.  Brown  Clayton, 

5196,5197,  5210,  5214 
Weirs,  ladders,  M.  Webster  - 4888 


Burton  Port : 

Motor-boat  employed  to  protect  coast  from 
Bloody  Foreland  to  Malin  More  against 


poachers,  C.  Flattery  - 2930-3 

Special  bailiffs  at,  to  watch  coast  during  close 
tune,  C.  Flattery-  -----  3040 

Bush  River,  claimed  as  several  fishery,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt 5 

BUTLER,  GEORGE  : 5598-5642 

Barrow  River,  overlapping  of  nets  - - - 5617 

Nore  River  : 

Bailiffs,  inadequate  number-  - - 5622-3 

Cot  fishermen,  profits-  - 5631-4 


Mount  Juliet  to  Bennett’s  Bridge : 

Renting  of  portion  of  river  by  head  water 
bailiff,  and  protection  of  fishery,  and 
discussion  re  particulars  of  5608,  5626,  5638-42 
Value  of  fishing  - 5628-9 

Netting,  identification  of  boat  not  sufficient 
for  prosecution  and  men  disguised  - -5622-3 

Poaching,  great  extent  of  - - - 5601-8 

Tenant  Purchasers,  Ballyragget  district,  letting 
of  fishing  by  tenant  purchasers-  - 5623-5 

Trout  fishing  : 

Catch  - - - - - - 5613-5 

Imposition  of  tax  on,  question  of  acceptance 
and  result  - - - - 5609-12,  5618 

Weekly  close  time,  importance  of  preserving-  5618 
Waterford  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Convicted  poacher  or  dismissed  bailiff  should 
be  excluded  -----  5620-2 

Ex-officio  members,  regular  attendance  would 
improve  matters  - 5619-20 

Waterford  Harbour,  netting  licences  too  low  5616-7 

Butler : 

J ames,  opinion  re  erection  of  gratings  in  spawning 
streams,  J . Hensey  - 7134-5 

Mrs.  : 

River  flowing  out  of  Waterville  lake  owned  by, 

M.  Fitzgerald 8403-4 

Netting  in  Waterville  River,  M.  Fitzgerald  8578-81 
Wen-  on  Waterville  River,  see  under  Water- 
ville River. 


Bye-laws  : 

Ballina  district,  prohibiting  angling  after  15th 
Sept,  a cause  of  poaching,  J.  Moylett, 

11543-4,  11549-50 

Barrow  River,  prohibiting  netting  in  fresh  water, 
and  effect  of,  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  95  ; J.  H.  Jones, 

4752,  4759-60  ; ft.  F.  Thorp,  5147,  5060-1  ; 

T.  Nolan,  5248-9  ; IF.  Rochfort,  6175  ; ft.  E. 
Longfield,  7306. 

Difficulty  of  seizing  “ Pushers  ” or  getting  search 
warrants  for,  according  to  present  law,  amend- 


ments suggested  - 9291-3 

re  Drift  nets  in  Cork  harbour,  opposed  by 
Macroom  District  Council  through  influence  of 
tenants  on  River  Lee,  H.  D.  Connor  - - 565-6 

re  Drift  nets,  Mr.  Overend  - - - - p.  415 

Ennel,  Lough,  prohibiting  netting  in  clear  water, 

E-  Shaw 11860 
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Bye-laws — continued. 

Feale  and  Cashen  Fisheries  Committee  not  em- 
powered to  make,  W.  M.  McEUigott  - 9930-8 

Londonderry  coast, 

lien  River,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - - 95 

Londonderry  Coast,  no  regulations  as  to  size  of 

mesh  and  length  of  net,  J.  Sweeney  - - 12073 

Maigue  River,  netting  prohibited  above  certain 

points,  Mr.  It.  R.  Ballingal  - - - 12217 

Moy  River,  angling,  O.  Shannon  - 11368 

Owel,  Lough,  prohibiting  netting,  E.  Shaw  - 11860 
Shannon  River,  mesh  of  nets,  complaint  re,  J . 

Mclnerney  ------  12647-55 

Sheelan,  Lough,  prohibiting  netting  and  cross- 
lines  fishing  applied  for,  but  not  granted, 

S.  Rotherham  - 10694,  10698-700 

Slaney  River,  permitting  netting  at  earlier 
date,  fishing  injured  by.  Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace 
Duckett,  4893-5,  4896,  4908,  4915-31  ; Lord 
Rathdonnell,  4946,  4951-4. 

BYRNE,  JOHN,  Inspector  and  Secretary  to 

Bandon  Conservators : - 2231-2318 

Arigadeen  River,"  prosecution  for  illegal  netting  2260-4 
Bandon  Board  of  Conservators,  income,  statistics  2232-5 
Bandon  River  : 

Dynamiting  - - 225S 

Fishing  by  visitors  - 2314-8 

Free  fishing  - 2275-9,  2289,  2297-9,  2307-13 

Illegal  netting  : 

Fish  sent  to  Cork  - 2267-70 

no  Inducement  by  fish  merchants  - 2265-70 

Numbers  ------  2236 

Watching  in  harbour  - 2237-8 

Licences,  number  issued  1910  - - 2304-6 

Netting  : 

Draft  nets  only  - - - - - 2244 

for  Mackerel  and  sea  fish  outside  harbour  2253-4 
Poisoning,  none  since  1894  of  any  account  2257-8 
Pools  above,  illegal  netting,  decrease  - - 2259 

Spawning  season,  increased  staff  necessary-  2256 
Tenant  purchasers  : 

Letting  of  fishing  rights,  poaching  will  be 

increased  -----  2272-86 

Men  that  are  fishermen  will  keep  fisliing 
themselves,  others  will  sell  to  highest 
bidder  and  fishing  will  deteriorate  2287,  2294-6 
Tidal  portion  : 

Illegal  fishing  - * - 2239-40,  2243,  2250-2 

Launch  necessary  to  prevent  offenoes  in 
weekly  close  season  - 2245-9 

Number  of  licensed  nets  and  area, 

2241-2,  2300-3 

Trout  fishing  : 

Deterioration  -----  2291-3 

no  Licence  required-  - - - - 2313 

Upper  waters,  keepers,  niunber  and  in- 
sufficiency of  - - - - - 2255-6 

Byrne  : 

Nicholas  and  James,  of  Ferns  Court  River 

Barrow,  netting  by,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - 4759 

W.  M.,  Solicitor,  question  re  clients  of,  being 

able  to  give  evidence  - - - - - 5101 

Bwendennet  River,  under  Londonderry  Conserva- 
tors, T.  McDermott-  - 4083,  4088 


C. 

Cable  Island,  nets  captured  to  east  of,  T.  Drohan-  7035 
Cahill,  Mr.,  holding  and  fishing  sought  from,  on 

River  Nore,  M.  Fleming-  - 6001-4 

Cahir : 

Fishermen,  large  number  of,  W.  Rochjort-  - 6222 

see  also  under  Suir  River. 

Cahir  local  bench,  no  complaint  re  remission  of 
fines  by,  W.  H.  Going  - - - - -6513-4 

Cahir  Mountains,  trout  fishing  in  lakes  on  Lans- 

downe  estate,  W.  Rochjort  - 7919-26 

Cahir  Park,  trout  fishing  permitted,  W.  Rochjort  6130-3 
Cahir  River : 

Number  of  nets  at  mouth  oi,M.  Fitzgerald-  - 8578 

Poaching,  destruction  of  salmon  fishing,  and 
bailiff  killed  for  prosecuting  offenders,  M. 
Fitzgerald  ------  8565-8 

Riparian  owners,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - 8570-1 

Tenant  Purchasers,  part  of  bank  owned  by, 

M.  Fitzgerald 8569-70 


Market  for  salmon  from  Inny  River  fishery, 

ill.  Fitzgerald  -----  8425-6 

Opening  of  railway  at,  effect  on  poaching  on 

Firtlia,  D.  Curran  _ - - - 8909-11 

Poached  salmon  sold  at,  R.  O.  Sloane  - - 8686 

no  Poachers  coming  to  the  Firtha  from,  D. 

Curran  - 8884 

Trinity  College  Estate,  ownership  of  land  by, 

M.  Fitzgerald  -----  8570- 

CAIRNES,  WILLIAM  B.,  Secretary  of  the  Loughs 

Conn  and  Cullin  Fishing  Association;  11481-11493 
Lough  Conn  and  Lough  Cullin  Fishing  Associa- 
tion, particulars  re,  and  membership  of  tenant 
purchasers  would  be  advisable  - 11483-93 

Calderwood,  Mr. : 

Marks  distinguishing  salmon  peal  from  white 

trout  ------  9789-1 

References  ------  9489, 9524 

Caldwell,  Mr.,  nets  on  Boyne  taken  off  by,  for 

three  months,  Capl.  C.  F.  W atlcins  - - - 14465 

Caledon,  Lord,  does  not  protect,  T.  J.  English  - 3925 

CALLAGHAN,  JOHN  : - - - 11075-11086 

Gara,  Lough  : 

Angling  : 

Decrease  in  number  of  visitors  coming  for, 

owing  to  netting  -----  11078 
Deterioration  -----  11078-80 

Pike  : 

Size 11081-3 

no  Systematic  destruction-  - - 11084-6 

Callinferry,  Killarney,  net  fishermen  should  have 

votes,  T.  Mangan  ------  9775 

Camcore  River,  Association  started  on,  on  account 
of  destruction  of  spawning  fish,  and  success  of, 

12529-30,  12534 

Camlin  River  : 

Cormorants,  little  damage  done  by.  Dr.  De 

Courcy  Potterlon  - 10505-6 

Current  and  source.  Dr.  De  Courcy  Potterlon  10472-3 

Fishing  : 

Free,  J.  Mackay  Wilson  - - - 10451-2 

Longtli  fishable,  Dr.  De  Courcy  Potterlon  - 10471 
Spoiled  by  sewerage  and  drain  from  gasworks, 

N.  W.  Mayne  - - - - - 10555-6 

Netting  of  trout  on,  and  on  tributaries,  N.  W. 

Mayne  - - - - - 10548-50 

Pike,  no  measures  takon  to  exterminate,  Dr.  De 

Courcy  Potterlon  - 10502-4 

Poaching,  carried  on  to  some  extent  on  tribu- 
taries, J.  Mackay  Wilson  - - - - 10450 

Poisoning  : 

None,  Dr.  De  Courcy  Potterlon  - - - 10507 

Possibility  of,  in  event  of  protection  unlikely, 

J.  Mackay  Wilson  - - - - 10457-9 

Salmon  rarely  caught  in,  Dr.  De  Courcy  Potterlon  10485 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  : 

Possibility  and  advisability  of,  ./.  Mackay 

Wilson  - - 10450,  10457,  10459-68 

Prospects  of,  doubtful,  Dr.  De  Courcy  Pol- 
terlon,  10493-8  ; N.  W.  Mayne,  10551-3. 
no  Profit  hitherto  derived  by,  from  fishery, 

J.  Mackay  Wilson,  10453  ; N.  W.  Mayne, 

10550. 

Trout  pishing  : 

Catch,  M.  Magan  - 10582-3 

Establishment  of  hatchery  suggested,  Dr.  De 

Courcy  Potterlon  - - 10481,  10487,  10494 

Licence,  imposition  advocated  as  means  of 
protection,  Dr.  De  Courcy  Potterlon,  10490  ; 

N.  W.  Mayne,  10554. 

Possibilities,  J.  Mackay  Wilson  - - 10465-8 

Preservation,  steps  takon  and  suggestions 
advanced  by  local  Game  Protection  Com- 
mittee, J . Mackay  Wilson, 

10448,  10450,  10454-7,  10459-68 
Spawning  fish,  necessity  for  protection,  J . W . 

Fleming,  10540 ; N.  W.  Mayne,  10543-54. 
Taking  of  small  fish  should  be  stopped,  Dr.  De 
Courcy  Potterlon,  10481-3,  10487-92  ; N.  W. 
Mayne,  10554-5. 

Weight  and  quality  of  fish,  Dr.  De  Courcy 

Potterlon-  - ' - 10477-80,  10499-10501 
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Canada,  killing  of  fish  by  netting  in  upper  waters 
forbidden  in,  J.  H.  Jones-  - - - _ 4752 

Cappoquin,  marked  fish  found  near,  Col.  T.  T. 

Simpson  - - - . . . . 089  G 

Caragh  Division,  under  Killarney  Board  of  Con- 
servators, working  arrangement)  J.  Hensey  - 9116-32 


Caragh  Lake,  Netting  : 

Closing  of  season  on  1st  of  July  advisable, 
J.  Hensey 

Freshwater,  R.  Power  - _ 

Illegal,  M.  O'Brien  - 
Number  of  nets,  J.  Hensey  - , - 


9176 

9394 

9216 

9173 


Caragh  River  : 

Angling,  above  Bierlagh  Bridge,  good,  M. 
O’Brien  ------  9201-2 

Bailiffs  : 

Age,  M.  O'Brien  - 9237-8 

Assistance  given  by  police  restricted  by  Con- 
stabulary regulations.  Admiral  IS.  F.  Jeffreys  9293 
no  Bonus  for  catching  poachers,  M.  O'Brien-  9233 

Employment  of  sea-fishermen  as,  not  prac- 
ticable, but  use  as  inspectors  recommended, 

M.  O'Brien  - - - - - 9246-54 

Inspector  of,  in  Caragh  Division  of  Killarney 

Board,  J.  Hensey  - 9130 

Number,  J.  Hensey,  9132  ; M.  O'Brien,  9210. 
Placing  of,  M.  O'Brien  - 9211 

Police  protection  of,  unnecessary,  M.  O'Brien  9239-44 
Salary  too  small,  half  number  at  double  rates 

recommended,  M.  O'Brien  - - 9226-31 


Dennehy  estate  : 

Fishing  rights  not  reserved,  J.  Hensey,  9149  ; 

M.  O'Brien,  9197-9. 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Frontage  above  Bealalaw  Bridge  owned  by, 

Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys-  - - 9262-9 

Fishing  let  to  anglers  but  importance  of 

protection  not  realised,  M.  O'Brien  ’ 9200-9 

Fishing  rights  reserved  in  most  cases,  .7.  Hensey, 

9149  ; M.  O'Brien,  9197-9  ; Admiral  E.  F. 
Jeffreys,  9269. 

Mouth,  indefinite  nature  of  term,  and  injustice 
of  prosecution  for  illegal  fishing,  P.  J.  Kelly-  9684 

Netting  : 

from  Bank  to  Cressan's  Point,  decrease,  P.  J. 

_ Kell,J 9671-5 

Freshwater,  prohibition  of  future  netting 
if  detrimental,  and  compensation  recom- 
mended, Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys-  9272-6,  9297-99 
Illegal : 

Hardship  of  prosecution  re,  P.  J.  Kelly  - 9684 
m Mouth  with  pushers,  prosecution,  M. 

O'Brien  - 9212-7 

Tidal,  number  of  nets,  J.  Hensey-  - 9173-4 


Poaching  : 


Confined  to  tidal  portion,  no  gangs,  M. 

O'Brien  -------  9232 

in  Daytime,  necessity  for  better  provision 
against,  M.  O'Brien  - 9256 

Prosecutions,  M.  O'Brien  - - - 9217,  9234 

Some  spearing  and  gaffing,  ill.  O'Brien-  - 9219 

no  Poisoning,  M.  O'Brien  - - - - 9218 


CAREY,  PATRICK  - 8970-8994 

Inny  River  : 

Poaching,  by  night,  men  masked  and  armed. 
Constabulary  force  necessary  to  cope 
with,  - 8975-80,  8990-1 

Salmon  fishing  poor  in  1911  - ...  8992 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  not  probable  - - 8975,8993  -4 

Fishing  rights  : 

Acquired  on  sale  of  Blennerhassett  estate, 
no  use  made  of-  - - - _ 8974 

Let  to  hotel  proprietor,  rent  - - 8981-9 

Careysville  fishing,  see  under  Blackwater. 

Carlow,  attempt  to  form  trout  fishing  association, 

„ C;  H.  Thorp  - fi5 167-9 

Carlow  Co.,  in  Waterford  district  J.  H.  Jones  - 4746 
Carrick,  Earl  of,  rent  paid  to,  for  fishing  on  No.e, 

Gen.  Sir  H.  McCalmont-  — — _ 5397 

Carrick-on-Shannon,  deterioration  of  fishing  be- 
tween Drumsna  and,  since  erection  of  floodgates 
on  Shannon, 72.  Devcnish-  ....  10725 

Carriek-on-Suir : 

Land  purchase  between  Kilsheelan  and  E. 
McCormack  ------  8361 

Poaching  organised  and  suggestions  for  pre- 
venting practice  E.  McCormack-  - 6279-6326 
River  between  Clonmel  and,  see  under  Suir 
River. 

Carrick  River,  under  Ballyshannon  District  Con- 
servators, 72.  A.  Hamilton  ....  4392 
Carrickbeg,  organised  poaching  and  suggestions 

for  preventing  practice,  E.  McCormack  - 6279-6326 
Carrigadrohid,  River  Lee,  illegal  netting  in  neigh- 
bourhood, C.  W.  Ashe  - - - - - 1772 

Carriganimma,  no  protection  at,  72.  C.  Williams  1588-90 
Carrigcloney,  River  Barrow,  overlapping  of  nets, 

G.  Butler 5617 

Carrigrohane  Bridge,  River  Lee  between  Dripsey 
and,  see  under  Lee,  River. 

Carton,  Michael,  prosecuted  for  taking  bad  fish, 

M.  Donovan  - 13980-3 

Cashel,  fishing  fairly  good  up  to,  formerly,  W. 

Rochfort 6198-200 

Cashen : 

Netting  population  at,  importance  of  preserva- 
tion of  fishing  to,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - 9848,  9888 
Poisoning  and  dynamiting,  E.H.  Poe-Hosford  12104-6 

Cashen  River  : 

Bailiffs  should  watch  “ defined  ground  ” in  place 

of  unimportant  streams,  T.  Hannon  - 10222-3 

Netting  : 

Common-law  right,  IF  M.  McElligott  - 9951-2 

Illegal  : 

in  “Defined  ground,”  provisions  against, 
supported,  Mr.  Hetvson  - - 10026-8 

not  Increased,  but  great  destruction  caused 
by,  and  need  of  bailiffs  to  prevent,  Mf. 

Hetvson  .....  10037-40 

Improvement  in  1911,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - 9854 
in  Tidal  water,  number  and  nature  of  nets, 

W.  M.  McElligot  ...  9848-53,9953-4 
Castlebellingham,  establishment  of  hatchery  would 
be  beneficial,  J.  Maguire-  - 14522 


Protection  by  Police  : 

Efficiency  hampered  by  Constabulary  regu- 
lation, Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  ...  9293 
Personal  aid  to  bailiffs  unnecessary,  but 
independent  work  valuable,  M.  O'Brien, 

9230,  9239-44 

Spawning  beds,  reasonably  well  protected, 
Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - - - - 9271 


Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Fishing  rights  : 

Freshwater  netting  on  acquisition  of,  should 
be  prohibited  if  detrimental,  and  com- 
pensation given.  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys, 

9272-6,  9297-99 

on  Dennehy-  estate,  see  that  title  above. 

Rating  of,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys-  - - 9280 

Sea  trout  fishing,  fairly  good,  J.  Hensey  - - 9184 


c«ew,  Lord  : 9 

Agent,  see  Ruttledge,  Francis,  J.P.  - 14191-14203 

River  preserved  by,  F.  Ruttledge  ...  14203 


Castleconnell : 

Eel  Fishery,  see  tinder  Shannon  River. 

River  between  Killaloe  and,  see  under  Shannon 
River. 

Castlemaine,  A.  E.  Handcock,  5tli  Baron,  fishing 
rights  reserved  by,  J.  Gilmore-  - - 11670-2 

Castlemaine  Haven,  mussel  industry,  P.  F. 
McCarthy 9717-8 

CAVANAGH,  JOHN,  Greencastle  : 13168-13209,  13256-8 
Fish  caught  hi  open  sea  with  food  ...  13676 
Foj-le,  Lough,  drift  net  fishermen  would  give 
up  fishing  outside  if  allowed  inside-  - - 13190 

Greencastle  drift  netting  : 

Boundaries-  1318} 

Catch  and  size  and  nature  of  fish  - - 13184-S 

Effect  of  fishing  on  north  coast,  question  of, 

13191-2,  13194-209 
Fish  not  injured  by  drift  nets  ...  1325,) 
Fishermen,  class  of  men  - 13175-7 

Length  of  nets  - 13173—1 

Season  ------  13183-4 
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GAVANAGH,  J OHN — continued. 

Inishovven  : 

no  Line  fishing  or  trout  fishing  - - J 8200-2 

not  Represented  on  Board  of  Conservators  13192-3 
Magilligan  Sound,  military  danger  buoys,  fishing 

interfered  with  -----  13179-82 

CHARLTON,  COLONEL  HENRY,  Limerick 

Board  of  Conservators:  - - 11758-11785 

Central  Body  working  all  fisheries  suggested 

instead  of  Boards  of  Conservators-  - 11773-2 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Funds,  inadequacy  of-  - - 11770,  11780 

Sub-board  for  Athlone  district  advocated  11780-3 
Police,  protection  by,  increase  advocated, 

11703-G,  11785 

Shannon  River : 

Close  Time  : 

no  Breach  of,  in  Athlone  district-  - 11767-8 

Eels,  no  close  time  - - - - - 11769 

Netting  : 

Draw  nets  at  Athlone,  and  impossibility  of 

fish  passing  - - - - - -11762 

Illegal,  extensive  -----  11769 
on  Narrow  waters  should  be  prohibited  - 11764 
Snap  nets  at  Tarmonbarrv,  in  “ narrow 
cuttings,”  and  impossibility  of  fish 
passing  - - - - 117  62-3 

Poaching  : 

in  Main  river  chiefly  snap  netting  and 

could  be  stopped  with  better  supervision  11784-5 
Remission  of  fines  objected  to  - - - 11764 

Spawning  beds,  police  assistance  should  be 

increased  and  part  of  fines  paid  direct  to  11763-4 
Upper  waters,  decrease  in  number  of  fish 
owing  to  excessive  netting  in  tidal  and 
narrow'  waters-  - 11762—3 

CHARLTON,  SURGEON-GENERAL  WILLIAM 

JOHNSTON:  - - - - 11714-11730 

Shannon  River  : 

Fishing  : 

Athlone  to  Shannon  Bridge  decrease  in 
number  of  fish  and  causes, 

11716,  11722,  11727-30 

Free 11729-30 

Netting  : 

Increase  ------  11725—6 

on  Narrow'  rivers,  injury  caused  by  - 1 1720-2 

Spaw'ning  fish,  destruction  - - - 11720-1 

Tenant  purchasers,  suggested  grant  of  free 

licences  to,  objected  to  - - - - 11724 

Charteris,  Lady  Margaret  - 

Trout  fishery  in  Cahir  Park  permitted,  W. 

Roch/orl  ------  6130-3 

References  -----  6092,  6586,  6612 

Cheek  Point,  River  Suir,  nets  captured  by  bailiffs’ 

boats,  E.  McCormack  - 6333,  6349-55 

China  clay,  poisoning  with,  in  Coleraine  district, 

T.  J.  English  ------  3963 

Chloride  of  Lime  poisoning  : 

Barrow  River,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - 4778-81 

Coleraine  district,  T.  J . English,  39-63  ; .1. 

King,  4034,  4052-0. 

Lee  River,  S.  Haynes  - - - - -,  1292 

Claddagh  River  : 

Fishing  preserved,  W.  Nixon  - - - - 4606 

Proteet'on,  W.  Nixon-  - - - 609 

good  Spawning  river,  J . Crozier  - - 4329,  4080 

CLANMORRIS,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD, 
member  of  Ballina  Board  of  Conservators : 

11124-11207 

Baulina  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Funds : 

Inadequacy  of-  - - - - 1140-1 

Sources  -----  11149-51 

Members,  number  and  attendance  at  meetings, 

11140-8 

Conn,  Lough  : 

Fishing  free  with  permission-  - 11145,11191-2 

Illegal  netting  -----  11156-8 

no  Netting  heard  of  - - - - 11189-90 

Trout  fishing,  possibilities  of-  - - 11193-200 

Contribution  to  funds  of  Conservators,  11185; 

E.  F.  Atkinson,  11247. 

Cult. in,  Lough  : 

Fishing  free  with  permission-  - 11145,11191-2 

Illegal  netting  -----  11156-8 


CLANMORRIS,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD — continued. 
Deed  River: 

Spawning  river  and  destruction  of  fish  - 11172-4 

Tenant  purchasers,  no  interest,  in  fishing  and 
payment  of  fee  to,  for  protection  suggested, 

11177-85 

Trout  fishing,  devolopinunt  possible  - 1.1173-80 

Fishery  fished  by,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - 125-0 


Bailiffs  : 

Private  - - - - - - - 1 

Reduction  in  number  and  wages-  - - I 

Fishing,  condition  - - - - - 1 

Licences  might  be  increased-  - - - 1 

some  Nets  taken  off  to  preserve  river  for 
angling,  but  no  improvement  and  rein- 
statement suggested, 

11152-5,  11100,  11185-71,  1 I: 
Owners  and  position  of  nets  - 11152-3,  lli 

Spawning  fish,  poaching  of  - - - - 1 

Property  of-  - - - - 1H‘ 

no  Property  sold  by  - - - - 1 1 1 

References-  - - - 1 22-3,  1 1 590,  lJ 

Clare  Co.,  poaching,  people  afraid  of  interfering, 
II.  V.  MacNamara  - - 


Clare-Galway,  River,  Swallow-holes  : 

Loss  of  fish  by,  and  staunching  of,  E.  IE.  L.  Holt  94-5 
Referred  to,  H.  Doran  -----  523 

Clarke,  Thomas,  fishing  in  River  Leo  owned  by, 

S.  Haynes  ------  1363-4 

Clashgaiiny  ■. 

Cormorants  caught  at,  destroying  fry,  K.  J . 

Smith  - - 4962 

Drum  netting  at,  K . J.  Smith-  - - 4967 


CLAYTON,  MAJOR  BROWN,  J.P. : - - 0195-5221 

Burrin  River  : 

Herons,  destruction  of  trout  by  - - 5214-21 

Spawning  fish,  poaching  - 5196-7 

Trout  fishing  : 

Licence  advocated  - - - - - 5197 

Reserved  and  preser veil  - 5196,5197,5210,5214 
Greise  River,  good  trout  river-  - - -5212 

Licences,  increase  advocated  - - - - 5197 

Owner  of  part  of  River  Burrin,  C.  H.  l'horp  - 5168 

Slangy  River  : 

Pike,  method  of  destroying-  - - 5205-8 

Trout  fishing,  condition  and  catch-  5197-2054  520S 

CLEARY,  JAMES,  Belleek,  trustee  on  Ely  Estato  : 4744-5 
Erne,  Lough  : 

Pike,  destruction  of  fish  by-  - - - 4745 

’ Spawning  beds  up  streams  should  be  more 

strictly  protected  -----  4745 


CLEARY,  DR.  JOHN  : - 11576-11583 

Licences,  rod  and  nets,  should  be  increased-  1 1570— S 1 

Tenant  purchasers,  management  of  fishing  rights 

by  local  committee  advocated  - - 11 582-3 

Clements,  Mr.,  property  on  Botiel  River  sold  and 

fishing  rights  not  reserved,  G.  Hewson  - - 371-3 

Clergy,  influence  of,  in  suppression  of  poaching 
and  poisoning,  Col.  Warden,  7962  ; L.  Berthon, 

10048. 


CLERK,  CAPTAIN  CHARLES,  Limerick  Board 

of  Conservators:  _ - - 11934— 11942 

Cleaning  of  rivers,  people  should  be  given  in- 
struction re  -----  11935-8 

Department  of  Agriculture,  management  of 

fisheries  should  be  taken  over  by-  - - 11942 

Fishing  on  Inny  preserved  by,  Maj.  W.  King 

Harman  -------  11916 


Inny  River: 

Fishing,  deterioration  and  decrease  in  number 

licences  taken  out  - - - 11934,  11938-9 

Fish,  decrease  in  number  due  to  netting  ir. 
the  Shannon,  silting  up  of  spawning  beds 
and  otters  - 11934-5,  11939 

Spawning  beds,  cleaning  of  - - - - 11935 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  no  attention 
paid  to  people  in  upper  reaches  and  meetings 
in  Athlone  considered  useless  - - 11940-1 


Poaching  : « 

Department  of  Agriculture  should  prosecute-  11942 
increase  due  to  remission  of  lines-  - - 11939 
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CLERK,  CAPTAIN  CHARLES — continued. 
Shannon  River: 


Silting  up  of  spawning  beds  and  cleaning 

necessary  11935 

Clew  Bay,  under  Bangor  Board  of  Conservators, 

W.  Nixon  H5]2 

Clifton,  Viscount,  estate  on  River  Stoneyford,  see 
under  Stoneyford. 

Cloghan,  pole  netting,  T.  McDermott  - - - 4154 

Clonegal,  River  Slaney,  letting  of  sporting  rights  by 

tenant  purchasers  near,  E.  B.  Tighe-  - 5580-5 

C'longee,  River  Moy,  nets  at,  taken  off  to  preserve 

river,  Lord  Glanmorris  - 11152,  11204 

Clonmel : 

Fishermen,  large  number  of,  W.  Rock  fort-  - 0221 

see  also  under  Suir  River. 

Clonderlaw  Bay,  drift  netting  prohibited,  Mr. 

Overend-  - - - - _ _ -p.  4)5 

Clonmel,  Lord,  fishing  rights  on  River  Suir  not 
reserved,  E.  McCormack,  0372  ; J.  J.  O’Shea , 

0412,  6434. 

Close  Season  : 

Different  periods  should  be  fixed  for  salmon 
and  trout.  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys--  - - 9280 

Earlier  opening  and  closing  of  season  desired 
and  cpiestion  of  possibility  of  obtaining,  Dr. 

J.  Patterson  - - - - - 3634-43 

Employment  of  tenant  purchasers  as  bailiffs 

during,  suggested,  E.  T.  O’Donel  - 11569 

Exposure  of  fish  for  sale  during,  should  be  an 
offence  unless  satisfactory  proof  given  of 
lawful  catch,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford  - - 12141-3 

Police  protection  during,  recommended,  J. 

Scully,  9658  ; T.  Marujan,  9768. 

Progressive,  question  of,  C.  Lane.  - - 7512-4 

Season  should  close  in  freshwater  on  1st  of 

July  except  for  single  rod  and  line,  J.  Hensey-  9143 


Weekly  : 

should  be  made  Progressive,  Col.  T.  T. 

Simpson  - - - - - 08,  69-71 

State  supervision  advocated,  A.  T.  Oram  - 11559 

Clyda  River : 

Immature  fish,  killing  of,  F.  Williamson, 

7348,  7352 

Over-fishing  complained  of,  J.  F.  Williamson  7348-51 


Number,  J.  F.  Williamson,  7352  ; 

gerdld,  7646. 

Size,  P.  Hunt  - 
Poisoning,  J.  F.  Williamson  - 


C.  Fitz- 


- 7437 
7362-4,  7369-71 


COGMLAN,  P.  J.:  - - - - - - 1 1538 

Moy  River  : 

Angling  : 

Deterioration  ------  11588 

if  Permitted  poaching  woidd  be  prevented-  11588 
Preservation,  police  assistance  necessary  - 11588 
Tributaries,  preservation  necessary  - - 1 1588 

Moy  Fishing  Company,  poaching  by  bailiffs  of  - 11588 


Cohola  River : 

Poisoning,  Government  ownership  of  fishing,  and 
protection  by  police  only  remedy,  Mr.  Warner  8273-5 
Protection  by  Captain  White,  Mr.  Warner-  - 8302 

COLEMAN,  JOHN,  tenant  purchaser,  Lismore : 

7125-7157 

Blackwatee  River  : 

Fishing  : 

Letting  of  -----  7133-9 

Spring,  improvement  recently  - 7140—2,7146 

Summer,  deterioration  due  to  Lismore  weir, 

7143,  7148 

Tenant  purchasers,  small  men,  particulars  re 

holdings  ------  7149-52 

Coleraine,  meetings  of  Board  of  Conservators  held 

at  Ballymoney  and,  T.  J.  English  - 3874 

Coleraine  District : 

no  Additional  fixed  structures  for  capture  of 
eel  or  salmon  should  be  permitted,  T.  J. 
English  - - - - - 3944-53 

Angling  rights,  improvement  in,  might  give 
tenants  interest  in  protecting  fishing,  A. 

King  ------  4040-8 

Factories,  growth  of,  and  poisoning  of  rivers  by 

chloride  of  lime  from,  A.  King  - 4052-3,  4064 

Board  of  Conservators : 

Bailiffs,  number,  T.  J.  English,  4015  ; A. 

King,  4029-33. 

Clerk,  see  English,  Thomas  James-  - 3840-4025 

Coast  and  rivers  under,  in,  T.  J.  English-  3842-57 

no  Contribution  from  anglers,  T.  J.  English-  3984 
Expenditure,  T.  J.  English-  - - 3904-8 

Income,  T.  J.  English-  - - - 3886-903 

Inspector,  see  King,  Andrew-  - - 4026-4067 

Licences  issued  by,  nature  of,  T.  J.  English  3878-84 
Meetings,  particulars,  etc.,  T.  J . English-  3871-7 

Members  : 

Ex-officio,  qualifications,  T.  J.  English  3862-7 
Nu miser,  T.  J.  English  - - - 3858-70 

see  also  McDermott,  Thomas,  4068—4168, 
13273-13490  ; W.  A.  Frizelle,  12834- 
12924. 

Return  handed  in,  T.  J.  English  - - - 3841 

Valuation  of  fishery,  T. English-  - 3889-99 

Drift  netting  at  sea  : 


Trout  fishing  : 

Catch,  J.  F.  Williamson  - 7301-2 

Deterioration,  J.  F.  Williamson  - - 7343-8 

Limitation  would  ho  considered  by  Fishery 
Department  on  memorial,  J.  F.  Williamson  7350-7 
Coachford,  River  Lee,  bailiff  stationed  at,  .S'. 
Haynes,  1310;  G.  Fuller,  1437. 

Coastguards  : 

Assistance  of,  in  protection  advocated,  C.  Heic- 
son,  272  ; II.  Austen.  860  ; S.  If.  Payne, 

913-4;  J.  E.  Long  field,  2060-5  ; Dr.  J. 
Patterson,  3560. 

not  Available  for  fish-keeping  purposes,  E.  IT.  L. 

Holt  - •-  - - - - - - 101 

Cheek  on  illegal  drift  netting  by,  stopped  by 

Admiralty,  H.  Dale  - - - - - 710 

Powerlessness  against  poaching,  Admiral  E.  F. 

Jeffreys  -----  92S4,  9289-90 

no  Recompense  made  by  Government  to  afford 
assistance  in  place  of,  J . Maguire-  - - 14512 

Reduction  of  number,  Capt.  Crane  - - - >)4S4 


CODD,  PATRICK,  tenant  of  Portsmouth  estate: 

13900-13926 


Rt.aney  River 


Bad  fish  formerly  taken  out  and  seld 
Dead  fish  seen  - 
Lines  stretched  across  river  - 
Preservation,  improvement  - 
Tenant  purchasers,  would  look  alter 
fishing  rights  possessed  - 
Cogliill  nets,  see  under  Netting. 


13921,  13924-0 
13903-7 
13908-10 
13918-9 
river  if 

13913-4 


Injury  to  fishing  in  the  Bann,  T.  J.  English, 

3967-74,  4025 

Length  of  net  considered  too  long,  2'.  J. 
English  ------  3969-73 

Eel  weirs,  construction  subsequent  to  purchase 

of  fishing,  objected  to,  B.  II . Lane-  4173,4213-5 

Decline,  and  pollution  of  river  the  chief  cause, 

T.  J.  English 3990-1 

Receipts  and  valuation,  B.  H.  Lane,  4183-86, 

4195-7  ; T.  J.  English,  4187-94. 

Inland  rivers,  rod  fishing  only  possible  form 

of  fishing,  A.  King  - - - - 4059-60 

Netting  : 

no  Decrease,  T.  J.  English  - - - 3999-401 

Impracticable  as  spawning  fish  would  he  kept 
• out,  A.  King  - - ' - - - - 4049 

Places  where  carried  on,  T.  J.  English  - -4002-3 

Poaching : 

Methods,  T.  J.  English,  3956-00;  .4.  King, 

4034. 

Possible  decrease,  owing  to  depopulation. 

-4.  King  - - - " - - - 4050-1 

of  Spawning  fish,  A.  King  - - - 4035-S 

by  Tenants,  might  be  prevented  by  improved 

angling  rights,  A.  King  - 4040-8 

Poisoning,  and  practice  re  fines,  T.  J.  English. 

3960-6,  3978-9,  3984-7,  399! 

Pollen  fishing  : 

no  Effect  on  rivers  with  salmon,  T.  J.  English  3988-9 
Trammel  netting,  decrease,  T.  J.  English  3992-8 
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Coleraine  District — continued. 

Pollen  wishing — continued. 

Sales,  fishing  rights  of  no  value  and  no  alteration 

as  result  so  far,  T.  J.  English-  3909-20,  3942,  39S4 
Spawning  fish,  destruction  of,  and  prevention  by 
interesting  people  in,  considered  unlikely, 

T.  J.  English  - - 3932-7,  3943,  3955, 3975-9 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Question  of  number,  2'.  J . English-  - - 4014 

no  Valuable  fishing  possible  from  lands  pur- 
chased by,  A.  King-  - 405 8-6 4 

Trout  fishng  : 

Sea,  negligible,  T.  J.  English  - - - 4016-8 

Small  mountain  trout  only  in  small  streams, 

. T.  J . English  - - ' - - - 3938-9  ' 

Collier's  Quay,  netting  in  tidal  waters  of  Bandon 

allowed  up  to,  J.  Byrne  - 2300-2 

Coles-Sandes  Estate,  see  under  Feale  River. 

COLLINS.  MAJOR  T.  G.,  member  of  Drogheda 

Board  of  Conservators  : - 14468-1449 

Boyne  River  : 

Coastguards  should  assist  in  cairying  out  of 

fishery  laws  at  mouth  of  river  and  tidal  pool-  14488 
Netting  places  -----  14493-4 

Wild  birds,  etc.,  increase,  harm  done  by,  and 

destruction  advocated  - - 1 14472-8 

Drooheda  District: 

Board  of  Agriculture  reports  for  1900-1907  - 14492 
Coastguards  should  assist  in  destruction  of 
cormorants  and  seals  - 14478-9 

Fish,  decrease  due  to  over-netting  and  under- 
preservation ------  14472 

Licences,  increase  advocated  - - - 14485-6 

Netting  and  trapping  in  fresh  water,  should 

be  stopped  and  compensation  paid  - - 14485 

Pike,  no  steps  taken  to  destroy,  scheme  of 
offering  rewardsthrough  police  stopped  by 
Chief  of  Police  in  Dublin  - - - 14480-4 

many  Places  rated  for  nothing  and  rating 
should  be  confined  to  district  from  Old- 
bridge  to  Navan  -----  14492 

Seals,  harm  done  by  - 14479-SO 

Trout  fishing,  small  licence  might  be  advisable  14486 
Fishing,  no  proper  statistics  available  and 
Board  of  Agriculture’s  report  should  continue 
to  be  published  -----  14491-2 

Kelts,  small  fry  destroyed  by  - - - - 14488 

COLLINGS,  THOMAS  : - - - - 8374-8394 

Erection  of  gratings  or  salmon  ladders  in  the 

Awberg  and  the  Slaney  suggested-  - 8378-9 

Roughty  River  : 

Angling,  season  earlier  than  formerly  - 8387-8 

Bailiffs,  greater  number  needed  - - - 8381 

Fishing  : 

Autumn,  most  important-  - - 8389-90 

Blasting  of  rooks  no  advantage  owing  to 

incessant  poisoning  - 8382-3 

Decrease  in  number  of  fish,  average  catches 
1907-11  -----  8385-6 

Poaching  subsequent  to  blasting  of  rocks, 
nature  -------  8383 

Poisoning  : 

Abnormal,  imposition  of  fine  on  district 

implicated,  suggested  - -.  - 8377-8 

Difficulty  of  catching  offenders-  - - 8391 

Specimens  of  small  fish  killed  by  spurge-  - 8393 

Sea  trout,  decrease  - 8384 

Slaney  River,  owners  of  sporting  rights  - - 8380 

Spurge,  root  chiefly  used,  specimen  - - - 8391 

Colthurst : 

Bowen, reference  ------  1595 

Mrs.  Bowen  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved,  R.  G.  Williams-  - 1570 
Reference  -------  1595 

COLTHURST,  SIR  GEORGE,  Bart.,  Cork  Board 

of  Conservators  : - 1155-1280 

Blaekwater  River,  Co.  Kerry,  tradition  against 
poisoning  -----  1228-9,  1232 

Cork  Board  op  Conservators  : 

Funds,  improvement  - - - - - 1216 

Tenant  purchasers  with  fishing  rights  should 
have  chance  of  membership  - - - 1219 


COLTHURST,  SIR  GEORGE — continued. 

Cork  Lower  Harhour,  protection: 

Assistance  by  Coastguard  stopped  by  Ad- 
miralty ------  1222-3 

Improvement  - - - - - - 1223 

Dynamite  : 

Extent  of  use  -----  1173-5 

no  Signs  in  fish-  - 1185-6 

Fishing  owned  by  - - - - - 1160-2 

Fishing  Rights  : 

Purchased  from  tenant  purchasers  for  lump 
sum  only  feasible  plan  - 1237-40 

Reservation  on  sale  advocated  or  passing  to 
Conservators,  Estates  Commission  or  De- 
partment ------  1234 

Flesk  River  : 

Fishing  free  ------  1229 

Tradition  against  poisoning-  - - 1229-31 

Headford  River,  poisoned  - 1229 

Lee  River": 

Anglers’  Club,  river  improved  by-  - - 1222 

Fishing  : 

Free  one  day  ------  1222 

Improvement  -----  1220-1 

Poaching  : 

Class  of  men  engaged  in  - - - 1260-1 

Conviction  - - - - 1208-10,  1258-62 

Receivers,  difficulty  of  tracing-  - 1175-9 

Regular  establishment  for,  and  shipment  to 
Continent  formerly  - - 1179-82,  1250 

Protection,  police  assistance-  - - 1203-8 

Spawning  beds  : 

Destruction  of  spawning  fish  - - 1187-91 

Distribution  -----  1278-80 

Importance  of  protection,  funds  necessary, 

1223-6  1276-7 

Tenants,  employment  of  bailiffs  by  - 1200-2,  1 254-7 

Tributaries  : 

Personal  influence  only  means  of  preser- 
vation ------  1192 

Prospective  tenants  would  afford  no  pro- 
tection -----  1273-7 

Poisoning 11 95 

Trout  fishing,  development  by  riparian 

owners,  difficulty-  - 1193-9 

Lime,  signs  shown  y fish  though  good  to  export  1183-4 

Poisoning  : 

Punishable  only  by  fine  and  consequent 

difficulty  of  stopping  - - - - 1163 

Punishment  without  optionof  a fine  advocated  121 1-4 
Roughty  River  : 

Poisoning,  extensive  nature  of  - - - 1233 

White  trout  naturally  good  - - - - 11228 

Slaney  River,  fishing  rights,  purchase  from 
tenant  purchasers  for  lumpsum  - 1235-7,  1241-2 

Spurge: 

Eradication  in  neighbourhood  of  rivers  not 

possible  - - - - - - . 1249 

Injury  done  by  - - - - - 1246-7 

Method  of  using-  - 1163-6 

no  Penalty  for  possession  of-  - - 1166-7 

Salmon  poisoned  by,  edible  and  no  signs 

shown  - - " - - - 1163,  1168-71 

Sullane  River  : 

Fishing  rights  passed  on  sale  in  one  case  only  1267-70 
Spawning  beds  : 

Distribution  -----  1278-80 

Fund  for  protection  necessary  - - 1276-7 

Tenant  purchasers,  combination  question  1271-2 
Tributaries,  interesting  of  people  in  fishing 
impossible  and  fund  for  protection  of 
spawning  beds  necessary  - - - - 1273 

Combinations  of  Tenants,  see  Tenant  Purchasers, 
combinations  of,  and  also  under  Fishing  rights, 
and  Preservation. 

Congested  Districts  Board  : 

Arterial  drainage  of  Lough  Gara  by,  effect  on 
fishing,  R.  Devenish  - - - 10725,  10729-30 

Assistance  of  tenant  purchasers  in  Ballina 
district  advocated  on  spawning  rivers,  B. 

Browne.  -------  11499 

Contributions  made  to  Boards  of  Conservators 
and  Fishery  societies,  E.  }V.  L.  {foil  8] 
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Congested  Districts  Board — continued. 

Drift  Dotting  promoted  by,  T.  McDermott, 
4129-30  ; W.  McElligolt,  8749-53. 

Eel  weirs  in  Lough  Gaea  removed  by  action  of, 

B.  Conry  - 11000 

Estates  bought  by  : 

Colles-Sandes  estate,  see  under  Feale  River. 
Conyngham  estate,  see  under  Gweebarra  River. 

Lee  White  estate,  see  under  Glengariff  River. 

Rivers  on,  detailed  list  handed  in,  H.  Doran, 

478,  550. 

Shannon  estates,  see  under  Shannon  River. 
Tredennick  estate,  see  under  Owenea  River. 

Ventry  estate,  see  under  Laune  River. 

Wynne  estate,  see  under  Bchy  River. 

Feale  River  fishing  rights,  suggested  formation 
of  committee  to  charge  fee  for  salmon  fishing 
per  day  and  pool  proceeds,  A . H.  McLean  10019-21 

Killorglin  hatchery  supported  by,  It.  Power  - 9379 
Local  Inspector,  see  McLean,  A.  II. 

Management  of  fishing  rights  by  local  Committee 

advocated  in  preference  to,  Dr.  J . Cleary  11582-3 
Member,  see  Doran,  Henry  - 476-550 

Owentucker  River  offered  to  tenants  for  £20  by, 

Canon  MacPadden  -----  2699 
Purchase  of  Owenea  River  fishing  rights  by, 
strongly  urged,  Canon  MacPadden,  2691-8  ; 

H.  A.  O’  Donnell,  2826,  2831,  2837,  2860. 

Purchase  and  re-sale  of  estates  : 

Policy  re.  rivers  and  fishing  rights,  and  par- 
ticulars re  proceedings  H.  Doran,  479-96,  531-19 
Reservation  of  spawning  streams  on  sale  of 

property  recommended  Capt.  L.  Marshall-  9524 
Sporting  rights  should  be  compulsorily  reserved 

in  cases  of,  A.  H.  McLean-  - - 10011-13 

Reservation  and  working  of  fisheries  by,  sugges- 
tion, E.  O.  Pery-Knox-Gore  - - 11479-80 

Sales  to,  see  under  Sales. 

Salmon  and  trout  fishing  hatcheries  supported 

by,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  -----  81 

Solicitor,  see  O’Connor,  John  - - - 189-208 

Vesting  of  fishing  rights  in,  and  division  of 
proceeds  between  Board  and  tenant  pur- 
chasers suggested,  'P.  L.  Petrie  - - - 11453 

Congreve,  Mr.,  fishing  rights  on  River  Suir  not 
reserved,  E.  McCormack,  6368-71  ; ./.  J.  O’Shea, 

6412,  6434-5. 

Conn,  Lough  : 

Angling  : 

Extension  of  season  till  mid-October  advo- 
cated as  likely  to  stop  poaching,  J.  Garvey, 
11430-3;  Col.  C.  Whitaker,  11435-6;  J. 

Moylett,  11543-5,  11549-50:  P.  Healu, 

11585-6. 

February  should  be  added  to  close  time  if 
season  extended,  P.  Healy,  1 1586. 

Lord  Clanmorris’  property  on-  - 11128,  11131 

Fishing,  free,  with  permission.  Lord  Clanmorris, 

11145,  11191-2 

Fishing  rights  of  riparian  owners,  etc.,  should 
bo  vested  in  fishing  association,  .7.  Moylett, 

11543,  11549 

Illegal  netting,  Lord  Clanmorris  - - 11156-6 

no  Netting  ever  heard  of,  Lord  Clanmorris-  1 1189-90 
Pests  in,  and  expert  advice  desired,  B.  Browne-  11502 
no  Poachers,  Col.  C.  Whitaker-  - 11435 

Preservation  by  Committee  of  Anglers,  G. 

Shannon  - 11281 

Salmon  licences  should  be  more  strictly  enforced, 

Col.  C.  Whitaker-  - 11437-8 

good  Spawning  lake,  G.  Shannon  - - - 11281 

Spawning  rivers,  tenants  should  be  assisted  by 
Congested  Districts  Board  in  preservation, 

B.  Browne 11499 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Representation  on  Fishing  Association,  B. 

Browne  - - - - - 11497-509 

Willing  to  combine  with  Anglers’  Association, 

Col.  C.  Whitaker 11447 

Trolling  for  salmon,  question  of  legality  of, 
with  £1  rod  licence  should  be  settled,  Col.  C. 
Whitaker 1 1438-40 

Trout  fishing  : 

Deterioration  owing  to  destruction  of  spawning 

fish,  Col.  V.  Whitaker  - - - - 11434 

Possibilities  of,  Lord  Clanmorris-  - J 1 193—200 


Conn  and  Cullin  Loughs  Anglers’  Association  : 

Assistant  Secretary,  see  Browne,  Bernard, 

11494-11509 

Conservators  should  co-operate  with,  for  pro- 
tection, J.  Moylett  - - - - -11551 

Fishing  rights  of  riparian  owners,  etc.,  in 
Ballina  district  should  be  vested  in,  J.Moy’elt, 

11543,  11549 

Particulars  re.  Col.  C.  Whitaker,  11434  IF.  B. 
Caimes,  11483-93. 

Preservation  of  Lough  Conn  by,  G.  Shannon  - 11281 
Prevention  of  poaching  by,  J.  Garvey  - 11398-9 

Representation  of  tenant  purchasers  on,  and 

benefits  anticipated,  B.  Browne-  - 11497-509 
Representative,  see  Whitaker,  Col.  Charles  11434-1 1448 
Secretary,  see  Caimes,  William  B.  - 1 1481,  1 1493 

Tenant  purchasers,  membership,  would  be 

advantageous,  IF.  B.  Caimes  - - 11486-93 

Conneeby,  Lough,  poaching  decreasing,  P.  Logue, 

3199-3200 

CONNELL,  E.,  head  water  bailiff  of  Killarney 

district:  ------  9732-9757 

Killarney  salmon  hatchery,  extension  recom- 
mended ------  9738-9 

Killarney  : 

Bailiffs  : 

Average  age  and  apportioning  of  - 9752-4 

Head,  area  watched  by,  and  number  of 

men  under-  - 9733-4,  9750-1 

Fishing  not  improving-  - - - 9743-5 

Laune  River,  fishings  should  be  taken  from 
tenants  by  an  association  and  rented  in 
combination  -----  9746-9 

Police  assistance  valuable,  men  should  be 

allowed  to  accompany  bailiffs  singly  9740-2,  9755-7 
Spawning  streams,  erection  of  gratings  recom- 
mended -----  9736-7,  9740 

CONNELL,  PATRICK:  - - - - 8919-8951 

Blennerhassett  Estate,  Inny  River  : 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Approximate  number  - 8950-1 

Combination  not  probable-  - - 8943-7 

Fishing  Rights  : 

Frontage  -----  8920-1 

no  Use  made  of,  on  refusal  of  netting 
licences  -----  8925-49 

Connellan,  Major,  proprietor  on  River  Nore,  G.  B. 

Newport  .......  5493 

CONNER,  H.  D.,  K.C.,  - 551-642 

Bandon  River  : 

Catch  -------  602-4 

Estuary : 

Draft  nets  used  - - - - -fill 

Drift  netting  illegal  between  certain  points,  611-5 
Fixed  engines  and  weirs  abolished  and  conse- 
quent improvement  of  rod  fishing  - - 598-9 

Fishing  rights,  ownership  - - - 557-60 

Grilse  - - - - - - 605 

Month,  position  of  - - - - 609-10 

no  Netting  in  fresh  water  - - - 59s,  607 

Poisoning  chiefly  carried  on  in  tributaries  - 619 

Preservation,  combination  of  tenants  for, 

would  be  advantageous  - 630-5 

Rod  fishing,  letting  of-  - - - 600-1 

Spawning  beds,  protection  - - - 577,  583-5 

Upper  part  beyond  Dimmanway  important  as 

regards  spawning  grounds,  etc.-  - - 642 

Fishing  let  by,  and  rent,  .7.  Byrne,  2314  ; D. 

Wren,  2567-72. 

Fishing  rents,  increasing-  ...  629,  637-9 

The  Irish  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  Association, 

_ attempts  to  form  combinations  of  tenants  - 642 

Kerry,  poisoning  of  rivers  - - - - 627 

Land  Purchase  : 

Effect  on  fishing  : 

no  Change  in  upper  reaches  of  salmon 

rivers  and  tributaries  - - - - 575—0 

_ Improvement  as  regards  protection  of  fish  - 593-f 
Netting  in  fresh  water  must  be  regulated  - 596 

Lee  River  : 

Fishing  rights,  owned  by  tenants,  beneficial 
result  and  letting  of-  565—75,  626,  628,  636 
no  Netting  in  fresh  water  at  present  - - 60S 

Pike,  and  damage  by,  - 617 

Poisoning  -------  623-5 
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CONNOR,  H.  D.  R.C. — continued. 
Netting  : 

Drift,  injury. might  lie  counteracted  b 


protection  of  inland  water: 
in  Fresh  water  : 

Onus  of  proving  that  netting  would  not  be 
injurious  should  lie  with  man  applying 
for  permission  - 

Regulation  necessary  - - - - 

Old  fish,  importance  of  preventing  destructii 
Poisoning,  proper  care  of  river  would  previ 
Proprietor  on  River  Bandon,  Lord  Iiandon 
Salmon,  in  tributaries,  protection 

Spawning  beds  : 

Police  powers  re,  indefiniteness  of- 
Protection  of,  importance  of- 
Spurge  poisoning  - 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 


Conservators,  Boards  of — continued. 

Conservator  convicted  of  breaoh  of  Fisheries  Laws 
should  not  be  permitted  to  act  for  remainder 
of  term  of  office,  and  bo  deprived  of  licence, 

E.  II.  Poe-Hos/ord  - 12110-3 

Constitution  : 

Boards  elected  for  three  years  only,  E.  W.  L. 

596-7  Holt  - --  --  --  81 

589-91  Conservators  should  bo  elected  according  to 

019  number  of  licensed  votes,  T.  Mangan  - 9769 

2019  Divisions  between  tidal  and  freshwater  voting 

577  and  of  plurality  of  votes  recommended,  M. 

Fitzgerald  8519-25 

Election  by  pound  licence  holders,  objection 

to,  C.  77.  Thorp  - 5149-54 


'57,8-88 
589,  592 
- 020-2 


Combination  of,  Government  Department 

would  probably  be  successful  in  developing-  042 
Fishing,  improvement  of,  for  purpose  of' 
letting  - - - - - - - 564-5 

Tenants,  fishing  rights,  attitude  re  - - - 563 

Trout  fishing  in  upper  reaches  and  tributaries, 
importance  of,  - — - - 617-8,  639-42 

References  ------  2392,  260S 

Connolly,  Waterford  Conservators,  reference,  G.  H. 

Thorp  --------  5147 


CONRY,  BERNARD  : 
Gara  Lough : 


-10972-11002 


Eels  caught  with  hook  lines  and  sent  to 

London -10999-11002 

Eel  weirs,  removed  through  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  - - - - - - 11000 

Fish  caught  that  may  be  small  salmon  or 
white  trout  - - - - 10993-7 

Fish,  increase  -----  10979-83 

Pike  : 

Sold  locally  -----  10997-8 

no  Systematic  destruction  of  - - 10984-92 

CONRY,  PATRICK  J. : - - - 10931-10971 

Gara  Lough: 

Netting  : 


of 


10941-56,  10970-1 
no  Illegal  netting  and  use  of  illegal  mesh 

denied-  - 10939-41,  10966 

Licence,  sum  paid  foe  - 10961 

Rod  fishing,  improvement  but  no  advantage 
gained  by  people  generally  - 10963-5,  10967-9 

Small  streams,  well  protected  - - 10957-S 

Netting  on  Lough  Gara  by,  G.  Taylor,  10920  ; 

A.  McElroy,  11012-3,  11033-5. 

Conservators,  Boards  of : 

should  be  Abolished  and  made  a Government 
Department,  C.  H.  Thorp  - 5148-54 

Abolition  of,  and  management  of  fisheries  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  advocated,  (.'apt. 

U.  Clerk  -------  11942 

Abolition  of,  and  substitution  of  central  Body 
working  all  fisheries  suggested.  Col.  H.  Chart- 
ton  - - - - - . . 11773-8 

Administration  approved,  S.  W.  Payne  - - 888 

as  Administrators  cf  entire  affairs  of  river  advo- 
cated, H.  Dale,  685-6  ; S.  W.  Payne  - - 886-8 

Annual  income  of  joint  boards,  proportion  paid 

by  inland  proprietors,  J.  Maguire  - - 14498 

Attornment  of  fishing  rights  to,  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers suggested,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  10825-38 
Bailiffs,  see  that  title. 

should  Circularise  advantages  of  protection,  M. 

Magan  - - - - - - 10563 

Clerks : 

Accounts  : 

Objection  to  present  system,  J.  Maguire  - 14506 
not  Supervised  by  Department,  J.  Maguire 
n , . 14503-6 

L. ase  known  of  money  received  for  licence  duty 

not  being  recorded  to  benefit  of  Coiiser- 
vators,  J.  Maguire  - - - 14504-6 

lormation  of  Committee  of  tenant  purchasers  and 
members  of,  for  purpose  of  letting  small  fish- 
ings in  combination  suggested,  and  quarter  of 
money  to  be  retained  for  preservation,  W. 

M. McElligott.  - 9803-5,9909-11,9916 

Conference  at  Dublin,  proceedings  re  reduction  of 

fines  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  ('apt.  C.  F.  Watkins 

, 14401 


Members 


Advisability  of  enlarging  number,  H.  Dale, 

648,  654-60  ; The  Mac&illicuddy,  9457 
Representation  of  owners  of  property  by, 
and  transforming  of  ex-officios  inter- 
ested in  fishing  into,  H.  Dale  - - 674-8 

Ex-officio  : 

Abolition  advocated,  S.  Haynes,  1331-6; 

The  MacGillicuddy,  9457  ; P.  J.  Kelly, 

9682-3  ; T.  Mangan,  9769-75. 

Magistrates,  enabled  to  act,  A.  Stubbs  -4492-3 
Qualifications  necessary,  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  81; 

H.  Dale,  648-50. 

should  he  Men  personally  interested  in  fish- 
ing, M.  Fitzgerald  - - - - 8513 

Net  fishermen  should  have  vote,  S.  Haynes, 

1331  ; T.  Mangan,  9769-75. 

Owners  of  fisheries  should  have  votes,  H. 

Dale,  820;  S.  Haynes,  1331—6;  C.  W. 

Ashe,  1761,  1808. 

Reform  of  local  administration  advocated, 

A.  Mackey  - 12548-50 

Representation  : 

of  Licenced  fisherman  advocated,  P.  J. 

Kelly,  9682-3,  9688  ; M.  Joyce,  12475-6. 
of  Seine-boat  men  on,  question  of.  1 XI.  Fitz- 
gerald,   8587-92 

of  Tenant  purchasers  advocated,  Sir  Ci. 
Colthurst,  1219  ; D.  Murphy,  9639-45  ; 

W.  M.  McElligott,  9912—15. 

Riparian  owners  should  have  a vote,  11.  C. 

Williams,  1632-7  ; J.  J.  O’Shee,  6469-73. 
might 1 be  Strengthened,  S.  W.  Payne  - 910 

Sufficiently  representative.  Admiral  E.  F. 

_ Jeffreys  - -92S1-3 

Tenant  purchasers  with  fishing  rights  should 
have  chance  of  membership,  Sir  G.  Coll- 
hurst  )219 

Voice  in  election  might  arouse  interest  of 
tenant  purchasers,  II . Dale  - 7S0 

Votes  should  be  according  to  value  of 
fisheries,  C.  IV.  Ashe  - - - 1762-5 

Control  of  rivers  by  strong  central  body  with  , 
assistance  of,  when  reconstituted  advocated, 

J.  J.  O’Shee  - 6468-73,  6417 

Control  by  State  advocated,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford. 

12108-10;  M.  Joyce,  12498. 

District  Councils  empowered  to  levy  rato  for, 
joint  representative 


fishery  purposes  and 
A.  Flood  Smith  - 
District 


.ib-eommittecs  advocated,  M.  Glee. 

Financial  support  : 

by  Congested  Districts  Board  : 

Contributions,  E.  W.  L.  Holt 
Suggestion  re  stopping  of  amount  out  of 
proceeds  of  fisheries  for  purpose  of,  E.  G. 
Pery-Knox-Gors  - - - - - 1 

annual  Grant  from  Department  in  proportion 
to  wages  paid  to  net  fishermen  employed  in 
district  suggested,  P.  L.  Petrie  - - 1 

Grants  from  Department  of  Agriculture, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt  ..... 
ivate  subscriptions,  E.  W.  L.  Holt. 


• 1251 


State  assistance  advoi 
A.  Mackey,  12563. 
Tenant  purchasers  not 
J.  Barry 

Fisheries  not  studied  froi 
of  viow,  M.  Gleeson 
Fisliingrights  should  be  re 
to,'  Sir  G.  Colthurst 


ted,  G.  Hewson 


466 


willing  to  contribute, 

- 7611-7626' 

. natural  history  point 

- 1244C 

erved  on  sale  or  passed 

- 1204 
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Conservators,  Boards  of — continued. 

Funds : 

Amount,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - - 81 

Augmentation  suggested,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 81 

Compulsory  assessment  on  values  of  fisheries 
advocated,  H.  Dale,  744 ; G.  W.  Ashe, 
17(50-1,  1807. 

Insufficient,  G.  Hewson,  463  ; A.  2'.  Oram, 

11556;  Maj.  R.  J.  W.  Mawldnny,  11940; 

P.  Mclnemey,  12537. 

Power  to  form  estimate  and  strike  a rate  sug- 
gested, S.  Haynes  - 1331-2 

Purchase  operations  not  likely  to  affect, 

E.  W.  L Holt  .....  81 

Statutory  income  for  protection,  deficiency, 

J.  Maguire  ------  14502 

Suggested  methods  of  increase,  A.  T.  Oram  11556-7 
Unused  annual  balance,  interest  received,  and 
balance  considered  unrecuperative,  J. 

Maguire  -------  14507 

Hatchery  schemes  not  worked  through,  E.  T Y.  L. 

Hoi : si 

no  Improvement  of  fisheries  under,  W . H.  Rice 

11884-5 

Inspector,  importance  of,  W.  Rochfort  - - 6237 

Licences,  see  that  title. 

Loss  to,  in  connection  with  cost  of  prosecutions, 
and  prosecutions  would  be  more  uniform  and 
less  expensive  individually  if  in  hands  of  cen- 
tral body,  J.  Maguire.  - 14506-7 

Periodical  meetings  of  different  Boards  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  comparative 
study  of  various  rivers  recommended  and 
arrangements  re  j expenses,  W.  M.  McEUigott, 
9893-4,  9978-81. 

Position  for  erection  of  gratings  to  be  decided  by, 

D.  Murphy,  -----  9636-9 

Powers  : 

re  Claiming  of  compensation  for  poisoning  advo- 
cated, Col.  Warden,  7975-7  ; M.  Fitz- 
gerald, 8598-9  ; J.  Scully,  9658. 
to  Close  pike  fishing  when  thought  proper  or 

necessary  suggested,  Mr.  Moffalt  14234 

should  be  Extended,  R.  C.  Williams  - 1643-5 

Extension  so  as  to  administer  improperly  used 
or  derelict  portions  of  rivers  would  be  useful, 

2J.  W.  Hall  Dare  - 14175-81 

Increase  of  executing  control  advocated,  .4. 

Mackey  - - - - - - 51 

re  Issue  and  abolition  of  freshwater  netting 

licences,  extension  advocated,  J.  Scully,  9653-5 
Jurisdiction  over  trout  lakes,  H.  Dale-  - 653 

to  make  Lies  in  rivers  for  fish  and  to  breed 
fish  advocated,  T.  Hayes-  - - 3692-3 

to  Net  pike  on  private  waters  advocated, 

Fowler  -------  14449 

re  Removal  and  erection  of  obstructions  in 

rivers  should  be  extended,  J.  Scully-  9658-64 
of  Search  should  be  increased,  Mr.  Moffalt  - 14234 

Prosecutions  : 

Expense  incurred  by  practice  of  remitting 

fines,  A.  Stubbs  -----  4493 

no  Special  right  to  prosecute,  H.  D.  Conner  - 579 

Rating  system  proposed  by  Admiral  Jeffreys 
criticised  as  benefitting  proprietor  rather  than, 

R.  Power  ------  9424-6 

Reference  of  questions  to  Department  of  Agri- 
culture* by,  recommended.  Admiral  E.  F. 
Jeffreys  -------  92SO 

Representation  on  Committee  for  management 

of  rivers  suggested,  A.  T.  Oram  - 11556 

Trout  fishing  should  receive  more  attention, 

Maj.  R.  J.  W.  Mawhinny  - - . — - 11946 

Work  to  be  done  by,  if  funds  permitted,  J.  Gil- 
more - 11636 

Work  well  done,  G.  Hewson  - 462 

see  also  under  particular  districts. 

Conyainoro,  Lord  Listowel’s  fishing,  improvement, 

R.  E.  Ijongficld  ------  7217 

Conway’s  case  - - '-  - - - -4715 

Conyngham,  Marquis ; 

Fishing  south  of  Dooeluiry  Bridge,  extent,  P. 

Logue  -------  3230 

Gweebarra  claimed  by,  as  several  fishery,  but 
claim  abandoned  after  case  against  Irwin 
tenants,  Canon  MacFahhen  - 2628-41,3331 

Gweebarra  Estuary  : 

Claim  re  fishing  rights  stronger  than  Treden- 

niok,  H.  A.  O'Donnell  - 2856-60 

Sole  rights  bought  out  by,  and  dispute  re 
claim,  .4.  Buchanan-  - - - 3323-30 


Conyngham,  Marquis — continued. 

Half  of  Rivor  Owoneea  owned  by,  H.  Doran  - 528-9 
Nets  on  Boyne  taken  off  by,  for  three  months, 

Copt.  G.  F.  Watkins  - - - - 14465 

Refusal  of  estuary  boatmen  to  fish  for,  A. 

Buchanan  -------  3320 

References  -----  2848,  2849,  2850 

Conyngham  Estate  : 

Gweebarra  River  : 

Fishing  : 

Free  to  holders  of  licence,  M.  O'  Donnell  3245-9 
Fresh  water  and  tidal,  general  arrangement 

among  tenants  re.  Canon  MacFadden  - 2751-3 
Fishing  rights  : 

Disagreement  between  tenants  and  Irwin 
tenants  re,  M.  O'  Donnell, 

3256-9,  3277,  3284-3300 
on  Estuary,  reservation  by  Marquis  and 
consequent  disagreement  among  tenants, 

A.  Buchanan  - 3313-5 

Granted  to  tenants  on  sale,  Canon  M as F wi- 
den, 2627  ; M.  O'Donnell,  3242,  3247-8. 

Sale  : 

Delay  in  transference,  and  loss  to  tenants, 

M.  O’Donnell  - 3269-76 

Negotiations  re,  H.  A.  O'Donnell,  2826-34  ; 

A.  Buchanan,  3308-17. 

Shooting  rights  : 

Arrangements,  Canon  MacFadden  - 3333-4 

Refusal  of  some  tenants  to  let,  to  Dr. 
Williams,  M.  O’  Donnell  - - 3278-83 

Sporting  rights  : 

Acquisition  by  tenants  on  sale,  dispute  re, 

H.  A.  O’Donnell  - - - - 2826-34 

Made  over  to  tenants  with  one  exception. 

Canon  MacFadden  - 2626-8 

Value,  and  protection,  M.  O'Donnell-  3260-g 
Tenant  Purchasers  : 

no  Combination,  M.  O'Donnell-  - 3241-3300 
no  Committee  representing,  P.  Logue-  3234-6 
Fishing  rights  : 

Claim  re,  M.  McNelis  - - - 3469-70 

Difficulties  re  pooling.  Canon  MacFad- 
den ------  2656-62 

Freshwater  and  tidal  fishing,  no  general 

arrangements,  re,  Canon  MacFadden  2751-3 
Sporting  rights,  proposed  pooling  arrange- 
ment, Canon  MacFadden  - - 2660-2 

Oweneea  River  : 

Difficulties  re  sale,  and  suggested  purchase 
by1  Congested  Districts  Board,  Canon 
MacFadden  -----  2690-8 

Fishing  rights,  condition  re,  on  sale  of  pro- 
perty, Canon  MacFadden-  - - 2685-98 

Sporting  rights,  reserved.  Canon  MacFad- 
den - - - - - - 2626-7 

North  bank  not  let.  Canon  MacFadden-  2744-5 
Sale  of  portions  and  proceedings,  Canon 
MacFadden  -----  2625,  2626 
Cooke,  Mrs.,  of  Tannerville,  freshwater  netting  on 

Feale  River,  W.  M.  McElligott  - 9817 

Coolcronan,  River  Moy,  net  at,  Lord  Clanmorris  - 11152 
Coolnamuek  weir.  River  Suir,  W.Rochjort, 

6167-71,  6238 

Cooper  ; 

Josiah,  River  Unshin  at  Ballysodare  made  a 

fishery  in  favour  of,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - - 5 

Mr.,  Rath  melton  pool  fished  by,  R.  Corscadden-  3590 
Coos  Lake,  Curagh,  poaching  in  spawning  season, 

M.  O’Brien  -----  9235-6 

Copper  poisoning,  Feale  River,  Mr.  Hewson-  - 10029 
Core,  Mr.,  proprietor  on  River  Nore,  H.  Heavencr-  5909 
CORCORAN,  PATRICK,  Conservator,  Bandon 

District:  ------  1124-1154 

Bandon  River  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale,  except  by 

Duke  of  Devonshire-  - 1147—54 

Free  fishing,  general,  preservation  would  bo 

improved  - 1129-35,  1146 

Nettiug  in  fresh  water  should  be  prohibited  1141-3 
Protection  at  mouth  necessary  - - 1144-5 

Small  tributaries  should  be  barred  to  salmon  1137—40 
Cork  : 

Cold  storage,  Sir  G.  Colthurst,  1253  ; E.  J. 
Brennan,  1487-91. 

Harbour  : 

Boats  employed  by  Conservators,  G.  Futler, 

1393-5,  1401-2 
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Cork — continued. 

Harbour — continued. 

Drift  netting  : 

Bye-law  re,  opposed  by  Macroom  District 
Council  through  influence  of  tenants  on 
River  Lee,  H.  D.  Connor  - 505-6 

Inquiry,  opposition  of  proprietors,  and 
result,  R.  C.  Williams  - - 1619-20,  1624 

Illegal  netting  : 

Fish  sold  to  American  liners,  G.  Flitter  1434-5 
Forcible  resistance  to  Conservators  and 
police  protection  necessary,  J Mintem, 

1044—7  ; G.  Futtcr,  1421-8  ; J.  Walsh, 

1526-7. 

Increased  difficulty  re,  anticipated  owing 

to  threatened  resistance,  J.  Walsh-  -1522-5 
Nets  inside  and  outside,  depth,  J.  Walsh  1540-7 
Nets  owned  by  rich  tradesmen  who  pay 

men  to  take  them  out.  Sir  G.  Colthurst  1211 
Particulars  re,  J.  Mintem,  1018-30,  1035-7, 

G.  Fuller,  1381-420  ; E.  J.  Brennan, 
1472-82. 

Prevention  : 

by  Blackroek  fishermen  occasionally, 

G.  Flitter  - - - ■ 1431-3 

by  Cork  Harbour  Draft-net  Fishermen's 
Society,  J.  Mintem  - 1057-8 

Impossible  without  increased  staff,  G. 

Flitter  - 1434-6 

Prosecution  and  seizure  of  nets,  J.  Walsh  1511-20 
Prosecutions,  difficulty,  G.  Futtcr  - 1410-5 

no  Legal  netting,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 104-5 

Licences  issued  for  drift  nets  outside,  E.  J. 

Brennan  -----  1472-80 

Peal,  J.  Mintem  -----  1069 

Protection  : 

Assistance  by  coastguards  stopped  by 
Admiralty,  Sir  G.  Colthursl  - - 1222-3 

Importance  of,  S.  Haynes-  - - 1351-2 

Improvement,  Sir  G.  Colthurst-  - - 1223 

Rivers  coming  into,  under  Cork  Board,  H. 

Dale  -------  779 

sce^also  Cork  to  Blackroek  Castle  under  Lee 

Kenmare  salmon  sent  to,  M.  Shea  - - - 8318 

Nets  procured  from,  for  illegal  netting  in  Lee 
River,  R.  C.  Williams,  1608-10;  C.  W.  Ashe. 

1773-4. 

Poisoned  fish  sold  at  market  price,  searching  of 
carts  by  police  suggested.  Rev.  Alex.  Duggan  8093-5 
Poached  fish  sent  to,  E.  J.  Brennan,  1466-71, 

1483-91  ; R.  C.  Williams,  1607  ; J.  Irwin, 

1950  ; J.  Byrne,  2267-70. 

Sunday  anglers  from,  trout-fishing  on  Lee  River, 

R.  C.  Williams  -----  1682-5 

Cork  Anglers’  Club  : 

Beneficial  effect  on  river.  Sir  G.  Colthurst,  1222  ; 

J.  Grainger,  1827-34. 

Particulars  re,  H.  Dale,  689-92,  793-6 ; J. 
Grainger,  1826-32. 

Stake  weir  abandoned  during  existence  of, 

H.  Dale  -------  793 

Subscription  to  Board  of  Conservators,  J. 

Grainger 1827-30 


Benefit  to,  from  English  visitors  for  purposes  of 
fishing,  S.  Haynes  - - _ . 1349 

Close-season,  strengthening  of  police  force  neces- 
sary since  repeal  of  Arms  act,  T.  Drohan  7012-7 
H.  M.  Lieutenant,  see  Bandon,  the  Earl  of 

1998-2141,  2319-2323 

Land  purchase,  no  change  in  fishing  in  upper 
reaches  of  salmon  rivers  and  tributaries,  H.  D. 

Connor  -------  575—6 

Rivers,  schedule,  explanation,  ('.  Boland  - - J87 

Spawning  salmon,  poaching,  T.  Drohan  - - 7003 

Tenant  purchasers,  lack  of  interest  in  fisheries, 

S.'  W.  Payne  - - - - . - 88 


Cork  District — continued. 

Board  or  Conservators: 

Bandon  Division  : 

Administration  and  administrative  power, 
approved  at  present,  S.  W.  Payne,  888-9  • 

Lord  Bandon,  2043-5. 

Constitution,  no  change  advocatod,  J.  E. 

Long  field 2351-5 

Ex-officio  members,  almost  all  work  done  by, 

J.  E.  Long  field  - - - -2351,2377-8 

Financial  condition  satisfactory,  Lord  Ban- 

don  -------  2033 

lushing  rents,  question  of  valuation  shelved 

as  affecting  themselves,  D.  Wren  - - 2570 

all  Fishings  should  be  valued  and  rate  struck, 

J.  E.  Long  field  - 2342-8,  2356-9,  2381-4 

Funds : 

Inadequate,  J.  E.  Long  field,  2341  ; S.  J. 

Welply,  2594. 

Nature  of,  and  statistics,  S.  W.  Payne, 

890-3  ; J.  Byrne,  2232-5. 

Voluntary  contributions,  questions  of  in- 
crease, J.  H.  Morton  - - 2408-13 

Grant  from  Department  should  be  increased, 

('apt..  J.  M.  Long  field  - 2204-6 

Inspector,  see  Byrno,  John  - - 2231-2318 


Ex-officio,  qualifications,  Lord  Bandon  2040-2 
Method  of  election,  Lord  Bandon  - 2038-9 

Number,  Lord  Bandon  - - - 2029-31 

Sum  received  by  rating  or  present  valuation, 

J.  E.  Long  field  - - . 2346-8 

Voluntary  contributions  from  fishermen, 

J.  Walsh  - - - . 1096-101,  1119 

see  also  Corcoran,  Patrick,  1124-1154; 
Morton,  James  H.,  2393-2472. 

Powers  : 

Increase  advocated,  J.  E.  Long  field  - 2350 
re  Supervision  of  trout  fishing  possessed 
but  not  exercised,  S.  W.  Payne  - 928-9 
Rate  struck  inadequate  and  valuation 
too  low,  Capt.  J.  M.  Long  field  - 2149-62 

Secretary,  sec  Byrne,  John  - - 2231-2318 

should  Take  over  fishing  from  riparian 
owners  on  Bandon  and  let  it,  to  supple- 
ment income,  J.  H.  Morton  - 2405—7 

T awl  or  motor  launch  could  be  employed  to 
watch  estuary  il  funds  were  sufficient, 

Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  - - - 2190-6 

Water-bailiff,  see  Kingston,  William. 

Boats,  J.  Walsh  - - - 1506-10 

Chairman,  see  Bandon,  the  Earl  of 

„ 1998-2141,  2319-2323 

Expenditure,  H.  Dale  - - - . - 731 

Funds : 

Additional  assistance  from  Department  advo- 
cated, J.  Grainger  - 1867-9 

Amount  and  sources  of,  H.  Dale,  661-74 
682-4,  766-70,  789-92  ; 6'.  Haynes’ 

1313-29.  J ’ 

Compulsory  assessment  on  different  values 

of  fisheries  advocated,  C.  W.  Ashe  1760-1,  1807 
Contributions  : 

from  Angler’s  Club,  J.  Grainger  - 1827-30 

from  Department  as  long  as  fishermen 
subscribe,  S.  Haynes  - 1332 

from  Proprietors,  difficulty  of  gettine. 

R.  C.  Williams  - 1619-24 

Riparian  owners,  H.  Dale,  663  ; Lord  Ban- 
don - - - - . 2138-41 

improvement,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - 1216 

Inadequacy  of,  J.  Mintem,  1033,  1059  • 

S.  Haynes,  1300,  1310;  C.  W.  Ashe, 

1754-9  ; J.  Grainger  - - . 1866-9 

Increase  needed,  S.  Haynes  - - 1287—8 

Power  to  form  estimate  and  strike  a rate 
suggested,  ®.  Haynes  - - 1331-2,1349 

Voluntary  assessments,  rate,  H.  Dale 
..  , , 682-1,  789-792 

Voluntary  payment  from  Blackroek  fisher- 
men,  H.  Dale,  663-4;  G.  Fuller,  1430. 
Voluntary  payment  from  Draft-net  Fisher- 
men’s Society,  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  81  ; J. 
Minlcrn,  1015,  1033,  1059. 

Improvement  of  Lee  tidal  waters,  increase  in 
value  of  fishings  in  upper  waters  as  result, 
o.  Haynes  ------  1347 

inspector,  see.  I1  utter,  George  - - 1370-1464 

Launches  and  row-boats,  II.  Dale-  - 771-2,  776 

Members  : 

Attendances,  H.  Dale  - 787-8 
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‘Cork  District — continued. 

Board  of  Conservators — continued. 

Election  of  : i 

by  Owners  of  fisheries  instead  of  by 
licence  holders,  votes  to  be  according  to 
value  of  fishing  advocated,  C.  W.  Ashe, 

1761-5,  1808 

Owners  of  fisheries  or  holders  of  net 
licences  should  have  votes,  S.  Haynes, 

1331-6,  1358 

Riparian  owners  should  have  votes. 

It.  C.  Williams  - 1632-7 

Ex-officio  : 

should  be  ©one  away  with,  ’8.  Haynes, 

1331-0,  1358 

Number  disproportionate  to  that  of 
elected  members,  H.  Dale,  648,  600, 

782—5  ; R.  O, Williams,  1632-5,  1704-6. 

Qualifications,  H.  Dale  - 649-51 

Riparian  owners  and  farmers  should  have 

a vote,  R.  C.  Williams  - - 1632—7 

Tenant  purchasers  with  fishing  rights 
should  have  chance  of  becoming,  Sir 
Ci.  Colthurst  - - - - 1219 

see  also  Colthurst,  Sir  George,  Bart., 
1155-1280  ; Haynes,  Samuel,  1281- 
1369;  and  Williams,  Richard  C., 
1548-1723. 

Protection  : 

Disproportion  betvjeeh  money  spent  on 

tidal  portion  and  oh  upper  waters,  H. 

Austen  ------  866 

of  Lower  harbour,  inadequate,  J.  Minlern, 

1015,  1027-8,  1031-2,  1059 
of  Spawning  fish  in  River  Lee,  inadequate, 

S.  Haynes,  1300,  1310  ; G,  Fuller,  1444-7. 

Rivers  coining  into  Cork  Harbour  under. 


H.  Dale  -------  779 

Secretary,  see  Brennan,  Edward  J.  - - 1465-1494 

Staff : 

Inadequate,  H.  Austen  - - - 859 


Increase  needed,  G.  Fuller,  1434-7  ; R.  C. 
Williams,  1 616—7. 

Proceedings  re  poaching,  G.  Fuller, 

1376-1415,  1459-01 
Revolvers  carried  at  discretion,  G.  Fuller  1456-8 
Statutory  body,  S.  Haynes  - - - 1358 

Valuation  based  on  rental  advocated,  R.  C. 

Williams  _____  1620—9' 


Let  to  tenant  farmers,  R.  C.  Williams  - 1565-9; 

Proprietors,  R.  C.  Williams  - 1565 

Fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale,  R.  C.  Williams  1568-70 

•Cork  Harbour  Draft-net  Fishermen’s  Society : 

Catches,  J.  Minlern  -----  1033 
Fishing,  particulars  re  position  and  methods, 

■J . M intern-  -----  1060-74 

Number  of  boats  and  men,  J.  Minlern  - - 1041 

Poaching  by,  question  of, J.  Minlern-  1039-40 

Prevention  of  illegal  drift  netting  by,  J . Minlern  1 057-8 
Secretary,  see  Mintern,  James-  - - 1012-1074 

Voluntary  payment  for  fish  to  Conservators, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt,  81  ; J.  Minlern,  1015,  1033, 

1059. 

•Cork  Working  Men’s  Anglers’  Club : 

Free  fishing  on  payment  of  licence,  J.  H.  Morton  2462-3 
Subscription  on  account  of  open  days  on  Bandon 

River,  S'.  H".  Payne  -----  937 

Sunday  fishing  allowed  to,  Lord.  Bandon  - 2319-21 

Workmen’s  association  for  Sunday  fishing, 

J.  H.  Morton  -----  2462-3 

References  - - -----  - 1450 

Cormorants ; 

Capitation  bevond  resources  of  Killarney  Board 

of  Conservators,  R.  Power  - - - 938(4-8 

Remuneration  for  killing,  J.  Cox  - - 10393-5 

no  Remuneration  from  Kenmare.  Board  of 

Conservators  for  killing,  D.  Howiclc  - 7771—2 

Rewards  for  destruction  sbould.be  given  through 

police,  IF.  H.  Rice  - 1 1886-7 

Week’s  shooting  of,  annually  by  men  sent  by 
Government,  suggested,  7'.  Courtney  - 9001-10 

See  also  under  Bandon  River,  Barrow  River, 
Blackwater  River  (Kenmare),  Blucl>water 
River  (Lis'moro),  Bundrowes  River,  Cainlin 
River,  Devg.  Lough,-,  Feale  River,  Killarney 
Lakes,  Lee  River,  .Melvin  Lough,  Nore  River, 
Rougfity  River,  Shannon  River,  Sheelin 
Lough,  Suit-  River,  aiid  Waterford  district. 


Corrib,  Lough  : 

Brown  trout  hatchery  subsidised  by  Department 

of  Agriculture,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - . 82 

Cross-lining, -prohibition  1898  and  decline  of 

number  of  cross  lines,  E.  IV.  Holt  47 

Fishing,  improvement,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - 8 6-9 

Netting  : 

Extension,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - 3,  62-5 

Rights,  difficulty  re,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 5,  02-5 

CORSCADEN,  ROBERT,  Ramelton:  - 3579-3633 

LENNoh  River : 

Poaching  of  spawning  fish  at  head  waters, 
decrease  ------  3(>63-5 

Sea  trout,  decrease  - - - 360'7-l8,  3023-25 

RAtitmelton  Pobt: 

Distance  from  sea  - 3591-2 

Fish,  not  much  difference  in  quantity  - 3581-8 

Persons  fishing 3589-90 

S WILLY,  Lough  : 

Drift  netting  inside,  and  injury  to  by  drift 

netting  at  sea  - - - 3599-601,3626-33 

Drifts  nets  outside,  decrease  in  number  of  sal- 
mon going  up  to  Ratlmielton  Pool  owing  to 
increase  of  - - - - - 3593-606 

Netting  of  sea  trout  between  Ratlimelton 

and  mouth  of  the  LeimOn-  - - 3615-9 

Maekamish,  trout  betting  - 3o20-2 

COSTELLO,  THOMAS,  of  Ballyhorgau  : 10130-10141 

Feale  Rivek  : 

Bailiffs  : 

Conservators  should  have  power  of  putting 
on  and  taking  off  - - - - 10138 

Net  fishermen  would  not  act  as  - 10139-41 

Netting  : 

Freshwater,  improvement  - - 10136-7 

Illegal  ------  101'32-5 

COSTELLO,  THOMAS,  of  Mfneragli  : 10095- IT)  126 

Angling,  reduction  of  rod  licence  not  advocated  - 10105 
Feale  River: 

Fishing,  improvement  due  to  hatchery  10110,  iOilo-8 
Peal,  decrease  proportionate  to  increase  of 

spring  fish  - 10116,  10120-4 

Poisoning  by  dynamite  - 10106 

Preservation  by  tenant  purchasers  preferable 
to  watching  by  bailiffs,  necessity  for  arousing 
interest  by  opening  fishing  or  giving  com- 
pensation - - 10100-3,  10106-7,  10125-6 

Costello  River,  Conservators,  see  Letterkenny 
Board  of  Conservators. 

Cot  fishing,  see  under  Blackwater  River-,  Lismore 
district,  Nore  River,  and  Roughty  River. 

Cottington,  Colonel,  catch  on  River  Boyne,  1875, 

1886-9,  1894,  1896,  by  nets  and  weir,  R.  R. 
Filzherberl,  ------  14424-6 

County  Councils : 

Lectures  before,  by  fishery  experts  suggested, 

P.  Mclnerney  ------  12537 

Value  of  fisheries  should  he  made  known  to  tenant 
purchasers  through',  P.  Mclnerney  - - 12537 

County  Court : 

Judges,  gee  under  Judges. 

Reversal  of  magistrates’  acquittals  by,  Mr. 

MoffcUt  - 14190 

COURTNEY,  T.  :-----  95S'2-9610 
Killarney  Lakes  : 

Cormorants,  destruction  by,  week’s  shooting" 
of,  each  year,  by  men  sent  by  Government 
suggested  -----  9601-10 

Netting,  increase  of  licence  not  advisable  95,96-8 

no  Otters  -------  9606 

Protection  by  police  in  addition  to  bailiffs 

recommended  in  winter  - - - 9599-9666 

Trout  fisiiing,  imposition  of  licences  not  advis- 
able - - - - - - - 9594 

Netting  in  freshwater  not  existing  previous  to 
Land  Act  of  1903’,  should  be  abolished  and  all 
new  netting  prohibited  - 95.96-4 

Tributaries,  erection  of  g'ratings  advocated-  9588^9 

Coiiv'tOwn  division,  Wexford  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors, no  member  appointed,  M.  Donovan,  14023-3  ; 

Mr.  Moffatt,  14090. 

Coui't'own  RiVfer,  River  Slaney  pi'oSecutioiis  for 
poUbhing,  J.  Bolgcr,  14090  ; Sir.  Moffdtt,  14090. 
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COX,  JAMES: 10280-10447 

Shannon  River: 

Angling  by  visitors  - 10373-8 

Cormorants,  remuneration  for  killing  - 10393-5 

Draft-netting  -----  10327-8 

Eel  fishing  ------  10382-6 

Fishing  : 

Deterioration  -----  10329-39 

between  Droskey  and  Tarrnon,  not  good  - 10439 
between  Tarrnon  and  Lanesborough  neg- 
lected -------  10434 

Estates  to  be  taken  over  by  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  - - - - 10427-8,  10440 

Floods,  destruction  caused  by  - - 10446-7 

Gunning  Estate  : 

Fishing,  claim  through  ancient  right  estab- 
lished ------  10370-1 

Property  in  process  of  passing  to  tenants  10366-7 

Tenant  purchasers,  lack  of  interest  in 
fishing  rights  - 10415-25 

Lodge  Cut  : 

Ownership  of  properties  and  fishings  - 10414—25 

Snap  net  fishing  in,  particulars  re  licences, 
season  and  weight  of  fish, 

10284-304,  10322-6,  10340-60,  10396-9,  10411- 
Peal,  absence  of-  - - - - - 10446 

Pike,  destruction  by,  and  fishing  for,  unim- 
portant ------  10389-92 

Ross  Mahon  estate  fishing  rights : 
not  Exercised  by  tenant  purchasers  - 10368-9 

Passed  to  tenant  purchasers  on  sale, 

10306-11,  10320-22,  10362-3,  10419-22 
Spawning  Beds  : 

Destruction  of  fish  - - - 10329-39,  10347 

Position  - ' - - - - 10405-12 

Spawning  season,  runs  of  fish  - - 10400-4 

Trout  fishing  unimportant  - - - 10379-81 

COYLE,  PATRICK,  Kilmacrenan : - - 3809-382S 

Lennan  River  : 

Fishing  : 

Condition  -----  3825-9 

Preserved  but  free  to  licence  holders, 

3812,  3819-22 

Rocks  near  Kilmacrenan,  salmon  injured  by, 

and  blasting  advocated  - - - 3813-7 

CRANE,  CAPTAIN,  C.G.,  R.  M. : - - 9458-9504 

Bailiffs,  inefficient,  reduction  of  number  and 
double  salary,  or  substitution  by  police 
recommended  -----  9466-9 

Coastguard  station  at  Kells  disestablished  - - 9484 

Laune  River: 

Netting  in  freshwater  ar.d  non -tidal  water, 

abolition  advisable  - - - - 9464 

Tenant  purchasers,  combination  possible  if 

advantages  made  evident  - - 9272—5 

Netting,  searching  of  premises  for  illegal  nets 

by  bailiff  or  police  not  lawful-  - - 9482-3 

Poisoning,  prosecutions  brought  by  police  instead 

of  by  bailiffs  -----  9465-7 

Protection  by  police,  temporary  increase  of  staff 
during  spawning  season  advisable,  and  chiefly 
question  of  administration, 

9464,  9476-81,  9486-96,  9503 
Trout  fishing,  sea  trout  should  be  licensed  as 
salmon,  and  brown  trout  remain  free, 

9470-1,  9497-9,  9501-2 

Evidence,  referred  to,  T.  Greaney,  9550-1  ; 

P.  J.  Kelly,  9687  ; P.  F.  McCarthy,  9708  ; 

E.  Connell,  9741  ; T.  Mangan,  9768. 

Creaden  Head,  to  Snowhill  Point,  in  Waterford 

District,  J.  H.  Jones  -----  4746 

Creameries : 

Destruction  of  trout  fishing  by,  near  Lough 

Macnean,  W.  Nixon  - - - - 4614-6 

Pollution  of  rivers  by,  J.  O.  Skipton-  - 11110-3 

Creeslough  lakes : 

Acquisition  of  fishing  rights  by  tenant  purchasers, 

not  much  effect  anticipated  in  case  of,  H.  Law-  3396 
Trout  fishing,  particulars,  and  possibility  of 

development,  H.  Law  - - - 3390—5,  3419—20 

CROAKE,  RICHARD,  fisherman  employed  by 

Mr.  Tighe:  -----  5767-5780 

Nore  River: 

Spawning,  streams  not  sufficiently  protected  5778-9 
Mr.  Tighe’s  fishory,  not  much  poaching  near-  5775 


Netting  : 


not  Benefitted  by  hatohery,  P.  J.  Kelly-  9677-91 
Catch,  P.  J.  Kelly  -----  9675- 
Extent  fished,  and  kind  of  nets  used,  P.  J. 

Kelly  - - - - - - 9671-2 


Falling  off  of  fishing  and  decrease  in  number 
of  nets,  J.  Hensey,  9180  ; The  MaoOilli- 
cuddy,  9453  ; P.  J.  Kelly,  9670,  9673-5  ; 

P.  F.  McCarthy,  9699. 

Herring  nets,  injury  done  to  salmon  peal  by, 

M.  O.  Doherty  - 9784-92 

for  Herring  and  mackerel,  season,  P.  F. 

McCarthy 9710-13 

Illegal,  evil  effects  of  “ pushers  ” much 
exaggerated.  The  MacGillicuddy  - - 9457 

Licences  : 

Amount,  P.  J.  Kelly  - 9675-6- 

Proposed  increase  objected  to,  P.  F. 

McCarthy  ------  9708 

Representation  of  fishermen  on  Board  of  Con- 
servators, and  aboltion  of  ex-officio  members 
not  interested  in  fishing  urged,  P.  J.  Kelly, 
9682-3,  9688  ; T.  Mangan,  9769-9775. 
for  Salmon,  season,  P.  F.  McCarthy  - 9714-6 

Peal,  weight  before  and  after  establishment  of 
hatchery,  P.  J.  Kelly  - - ' - 9678-9 

Sea  fishermen  from,  would  watch  spawning  beds 
if  paid,  P.  F.  McCarthy  - -.  9700-9,9719 

CROOKSHANK,  C.  H.,  Chief  Examiner  and  Legal 

Adviser  to  the  Estates  Commissioners:  - 160-177 

Land  Purchase: 

Classes  of  sales  ------  161 

by  Congested  Districts  Board,  destination  of 

sporting  rights  - - - - - 161 

through  Estates  Commissioners,  particulars 

re  sporting  rights  - - - - -161 

through  Land  Commission,  ownership  of  sport- 
ing rights  ------  161 

Ownership  of  bed  and  soil  of  rivers  and  dis- 
tinction in  Land  Registry  Maps  between 
large  and  small  rivers  - 161—77 

Progress,  statistics  -----  161 

Registration  161 

Land  Registry  Maps,  information  to  be  obtained 
from,  and  distinction  between  ownership  of 
bed  and  soil  in  cases  of  large  and  small  rivers 

161,  161-77 

Sporting  rights,  destination  of,  in  various  classes 

of  sales  -------  161 

Croom,  Maigue  River  above,  see  under  Maigue 
River. 

Crossline-fishing  : 

Decline,  1899,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  47 

in  Freshwater,  permission  of  owner  of  several 

fishery  necessary,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - 5- 

Licence,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 76-7 

Possible  increase,  as  result  of  riparian  purchase, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt  ------  47 

see  also  under  Corrib,  Lough,  Erne  Lough,  and 
Key,  Lough. 

Crossmolina,  suggestion  for  extra  police  at,  during 

spawning  season,  G.  Shannon  - - 11286-9 

Crown  rights,  re  fresh  water  not  substantially  asser- 
ted, E.  W.  L.  Holt  -----  5 

CROZIER,  JOHN,  J.P. : - - - - 4323-4387 

Arney  River : 

Free  fishing  ------  4346 

a Spawning  river  -----  4380 

Blackwater  River  : 

Free  fishing  ------  4346 

Salmon  unable  to  get  up  - - 4330-1,  4335-6 

Claddagh  River,  a spawning  river  - - 4329,  4380 

Macnean  Lough  : 

Eel  and  Pike  : 

Method  of  destruction  - - 4374-6,  4385-7 

Premium  should  be  offered  for  catching  4337-42 
Removal  of,  desired,  to  improve  fishing  - 4327 
Fry,  eels  very  destructive  to  4373- 

Fishing  : 

Extent  to  which  carried  on  4377-9 

Free 4346-7 

Lower,  tonant  ownership,  of  sporting  rights  4347-57 
Poaching  or  illegal  destruction,  question  of  - 4362 
Rainbow  or  other  good  class  of  trout  could  be 

brought  in  when  eel  and  pike  removed  4342-4 

no  Salmon  except  in  winter  season  - - 4381 
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-CROZIER,  JOHN,  J.P .—continued. 

Macnean  Lough — continued. 

Tenant  purchasers,  combination  question  - 4361 
Tributaries  and  rivers  flowing  into  - 4328-30 

Trout  fishing,  development  desired 

4327,  4364-72,  4382-4 

Upper,  salmon  prevented  coming  up,  by  fords  etc., 
and  removal  of  obstruction  desired 

4330,  4332-6,  4345 

Morley  property.  Upper  Macnean  Lake,  sold  to 
tenants  with  rights  - 4357-9 

Tottenham  estate,  Upper  Macnean  Lake,  sporting 

rights  claimed  by  owner  - 4360 

'Crummie’s  Bay,  below  Buncrana,  illegal  drift-nets 

seized,  C.  Flattery  -----  2946-7 

Culdafl,  River,  under  Londonderry  Conservators, 

T.  McDermott  ------  4085 

•Cullen  River : 

Fishery,  valuation,  H.  V.  MacNamara  - - 12461 

Spawning  beds  : 

Benefit  of  preserving,  H.  V.  MacNamara  - 12460 
Injured  by  removal  of  stones,  etc.,  H.  V. 
MacNamara  ------  12460 

Trout  fishing,  H.  V.  MacNamara  - - 12464-9 

Trout  lakes,  worth  preserving  and  licence  advo- 
cated, H.  V.  MacNamara  - - - 12467-72 

^Cullena  Lake  : 

Fishing  free  on  payment  of  licence  from  Mancha 
Bridge  to,  J.  H.  Morton  - 2403-4 

Improvement  by  blasting  of  rocks,  Lorh  Bandon-  2068 
no  Pike,  Lord  Bandon  - 2069-70,  2095-7 

Source  of  River  Bandon,  Lord  Bandon  r - 2006 
Trout  fishing.  Lord  Bandon  - 2068 


CURRAN,  DENIS — continued. 

Firtha  River — continued. 

Poaching  : 

in  Close  Season,  price  of  fish  - - 8896-7 

Local,  increase  partly  due  to  new  facilities 

for  disposal  of  fish-  - 8881—5,  8891,  8901-11 
with  Nets  and  spears  - 8877 

Penalties  in  old  times  little  enforced  - 8907-8 

no  Poisoning  -----  8876,  8904 
Protection  by  erection  of  grating  watched  by 
patfol  of  police  - 8893-5 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  might  be  possible, 

8878-80,  8886-9,  8898-8900,  8914-7 
Fishing  frontage,  not  let  - - - 8859-64 

Curry,  suggestion  for  extra  police  at,  during 
spawning  season,  O.  Shannon-  - - 11286-9 

Curtis,  Mr.,  salmon  net  licence  on  the  Roughty, 

. D.  Howiclc  - - - - - - -7815 


D. 

Dace,  see  under  Blackwater  River,  Lismore  dis- 
trict. 

DALE,  ALDERMAN  HENRY,  J.P.,Co.  Cork  : 643-837 
Blackrock  fishermen  : 


Illegal  drift  netting  and  proceedings  - 705-716 

Licence  -------  700 

Number  of  salmon  caught  by  833 

Season  and  closetime  -----  701-3 


Cullin,  Lough  : 

Angling  : 

Close  season,  February  should  be  added  to, 

P.  Healy  ------  11586 

Extension  of  season  till  mid-October  advo- 
cated, J.  Oarvey,  11430-3  ; Col.  C.  Whitaker, 
11435-6;  P.  Healy,  11585-6. 

Fishing  free,  with  permission,  Lord  Clanmorris-  11145 
Illegal  netting,  Lord  Clanmorris  - - 11156-8 

Lord  Clanmorris’  property  on  - - 11128,  11131 

Pests  in,  and  expert  advise  desired,  B.  Browne-  11502 
Trout  fishing,  deterioration  owing  to  destruction 

of  spawning  fish.  Col.  C.  Whitaker-  - - 11434 

Tenant  purchasers,  representation  on  Fishing 

Association,  B.  Browne  - 11497-509 

■Cullin,  Lough,  and  Lough  Conn  Anglers’  Associa- 
tion, see  Conn,  Lough,  and  Lough  Cullin  Anglers’ 
Association. 

■Culmore  no  netting,  from  Greencastle  or  Magilligan 


Point  to,  T.  McDermott-  - 4137 

Cummeragh  Hills,  protection  of  small  rivers  should 
be  improved,  J.  Grelian  -----  6747 

•Cummeragh  River : 

Angling  : 

Catch,  M.  Fitzgerald  -----  8493 
Season,  M.  Fitzgerald  -----  8473 

Fishing  : 

Early,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - - - 8471-2 

Improvement,  M.  Fitzgerald  ...  8505 
Let  to  hotel  proprietors,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8486-7 

Fishing  rights,  reserved,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8483—5 


Conservators  of  fisheries.  Boards  of  : 

should  be  Actual  administrators  of  river  affairs 
for  purposes  of  levy  - - - 685-6 

could  Assist  in  demonstrating  value  of  fishing 

rights  to  tenants  -----  647-8 

Districts,  proposed  grouping  for  localization 

of  licences  -------  830-2 

Elected  members  and  out-numbering  by  ex- 
officio  members  0 648,  655-60 

Ex-officio  members  and  question  of  substitu- 
tion of  elected  members  for  - 648-50,  674-8 

Franchise  of  fishing-proprietors,  question  of  - 820-4 
Jurisdiction  over  trout  lakes  ...  553 

Power  to  make  absolute  assessment  on  letting 
value  of  river  advocated  - - - - 744 

Cork  Angler’s  Club,  particulars  re  - 689-92,  793-6 

Cork  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Bandon  District,  separate  from  - 780-1 

Lee  River  : 

Expenditure  - - - - _ -771 

Launches  and  row-boats  - - 771-2  776 

Members,  number  and  attendances  782-5,  787-8 
Revenue  - 661-74,  682-4,  766-70,  789-92 

Voluntary  assessments,  rate  - 661-3,  789-92 

Department  of  Agriculture,  funds  at  disposal  of, 

insufficient  ------  744 

Dynamite,  Act  forbidding  persons  to  procure, 
without  permit  from  Resident  Magistrate, 
result  of  repeal  ------  737 

Evidence  referred  to  874-6,  1287 

Fisheries,  Government  contribution,  advocated  744-8 
Fishing  rights,  increasing  value  - 800-1 


Netting  at  mouth  of  : 


Lee  River  : 


Fishermen  not  represented  on  Board  of 
Conservators,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8515 

Number  in  each  crew,  average  catch  and 

condition  of  men,  M.  Fitzgerald-  - 8498-8504 
Poaching  on  decrease,  M.  Fitzgerald-  - 8496-7 

Poisoning,  none,  boggy  bottom  would  counteract, 

M.  Fitzgerald  -----  8488-90 

Principal  proprietors,  M.  Fitzgerald-  - - 8481 

Salmon,  effect  of  boggy  bottom  of  river  on,  M. 

Fitzgerald  -------  8488 

Trout  fishing,  sea-trout  and  brown  trout,  M. 

Fitzgerald  ------  8493-5 

•Curragh  River,  erection  of  gratings  suggested,  and 

objections  answered,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - 8526-9 

Curran,  Judge,  claim  to  fish  established  by,  J.  Cox-  10371 

•CURRAN,  DENIS : - 8854-8918 

Firtha  River: 

Netting 8871 


Angling,  letting  value  - - - _ 797-801 

Bailiffs  : 

Duties 

Permanent  and  supernumerary,  number  - 773-6 
Draft  netting  : 

Freshwater,  none  -----  750 

Number  of  nets  in  estuary  - 749 

Drift  netting  : 

Illegal,  duty  of  Bailiffs  to  prevent  - - 776-8 

Licences,  number  -----  752—3 
at  Sea  : 


no  Appreciable  effect  on  run  of  river  sal- 


Length  of  nets  - 720—2 

Licences,  number  - - - - - 719 

Size  of  mesh  of  nets  - 754-5 

Dynamiting  -----  £09-812 

Estuary,  netting  carried  on  - - - 698  749 

Fishing,  value  nearly  same  as  in  1880  - ’ 692 
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DALE,  ALDERMAN  HENRY,  J.T.— continued. 

Lee  River — continued. 

Poaching  : 

Fines  - - - - _ _ _ 731 

Methods  - " - ' - ' - 734-7 

Prosecutions  731-3 

Suppression  by  Cork  Anglers’  Club  689-92,  793-6 

Preservation  : 

Check  by  coast-guards  on  illegal  drift - 

netting  stopped  by  Admiralty  - 716 

Combination  of  owners  of  fishings  necessary, 

and  suggestions  for  arousing  interest  " 815-24 
Improvements  due  to  - 804-8 

Need  for,  and  method  of  raising,  funds  - 6S1-S 
Spawning  beds,  preservation  - 694 

Tenant'  Purchasers,  fishing  rights-  - 75-865 

Licences,  question  of  localization  - - 825—32 

Lime,  fish  destroyed  by,  not  unsaleable  - - 742-3 

Netting  : 

Drift,  length  of  nets  -----  720-2 
Proportion  of  fish  killed  by,  greater  than  by 

rod-fishing  747 

Poaching,  penalties  and  increase  advocated  - 738-9 
Poor  Law  Valuation,  collection  of  rates  - 665-73 

Preservation  : 

Enlarged  basis  of  elected  Conservators  might 
interest  people  in  - - - - ' - Q54 

Protection  of  Spawning  beds  should  be  duty  of 

Constabulary  in  co-operation  with  bailiffs  723-30 
Transfer  of  property  to  tenants  will  increase 

number  interested  in  645-7 

Spawning-beds,  destruction  and  consumption 
of  fish  by  poachers  - - - - 740 - 

Tenant  Pubcaasers  : 

should  Combine  in  general  interests  of  river, 

646-7,  654,  679-80,  756-7 
. Voice  in  election  of  Board  of  Conservators 

would  arouse  mote  interest  - 786 

Tributaries,  landowners  on  banks  of,  derive  no 
benefit  from  fishing  and  should  be  exempt 
from  contribution  - - - - 695-7 

DALY,  JAMES,  Ballyduff,  Cork  Merchant:  7098-7124 

Baixyduff  : 

Accommodation  built  for  fishermen  - - 7101 

Purchase  of  fishing  under  Land  Act  - - 7100 

Blackwater  River; 

Angling  : 

Decline  due  to  increase  of  netting  - 7102-4 

Law  limiting  distance  to  which  line  may  lie, 

thrown,  prosecution  objected  to  - ^ 7121-3 

Fishing  : 

Increased  interest  in -.  - - - - 7110 

Value  of,  if  properly  preserved-  - - 7102 

Drift  : 

Abolition  advocated  - - - 7114, 7.117 

Carried  on  day  and  night  for  past  25 

years  r - - - - 7105-7 

in  Fresh  water,  prohibition  advocated. 

7110,  7118-20 

Length  of  nets,  limitation  advocated-  - 7111 
Number  of  nets  between  Lismore  and 

Youghal  ------  7103 

Quality  of  nets  improved-  - 7103,  7109-10 

Stopped  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  but 
salmon  cannot  get  past  to  Lismore  in 
interval  ------  7 108 

Salmon,  difficulty  of  getting  past  Careysville 
- owing  to- injuries  from  drift  nets  - 7112-3 

Fisli,  rise  in  price  - - ~-  - - -7109 

Fishing  of,  on  River  Blackwater,  extent  and 

letting.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - 6803-7,  6810 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  fish  sent 

per,  return  handed'  in-  - - - -.7124 

Netting  : 

Drift,  on  tidal  waters  should  bo  prohibited  -7113-7 
in  Fresh  water,  should  be  prohibited  - - 7110 

Tweed  River,  rod-fishing,  law  limiting  distance 
to  which  line  may  be  thrown,  not  in  force 

elsewhere  - - - - - - 7122 

References,  Col.  T.  T.  Sinvpson,  6886 ; T. 
Sullivan,  7196. 

Dan,  Lough,  scheme  for  importing  snails  formerly-, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - . . . 93 


Dapping  : 

Licence  advocated,  The  Knight  of  GUn  - - 12514 

see  also  Erne,  Lough. 

DARE,  R.  W.  HALL,  D.L.,  J.P.:  5172-5194,  14147-14190' 
Conservators,  extension  of  powers  so  as  to 
administer  improperly  used  or  derelict  por- 
tions of  rivers  would  be  useful  - - 14175— s I 

Licence  holders  convicted  of  poaching  should 
have  licence  endorsed  or  forfeited-  - 14186-90' 


Angling,  catch  and  size  of  fish  - 5182-S,  14108-74 
Rarbed  galls. should  be  prohibited-  - 14183-0 

Fishing  rights  reserved  by  two  landlords-  - 5 ISO 

Net  fishing,  effect  of  altering  date-  - 5189-94 

Reduction  in  size  of  mesh  in  estuary,  decrease 
of  peal  and  extinction  of  white  trout  in  upper 

waters  due  to 14148-64 

oeasons  ------  5190—4 

Tenant  purchasers,  letting  of  fishing  by  5172-0,  5179' 
Tullow  to  Glen  of  Imaal  and  River  Ross,  taking  ’ 
up  of,  by  Irish  Salmon  and  Trout  Fish  in" 
Association  desired  - - ...  14165-6 

Trout  fishing,  licence  advocated  - - - 1 4107 

• Reference  - - - - 4921,13759,13763 

Darmstadt,  see  under  Germany. 

Darnley,  Lord,  fishing  on  River  Stoaoyford,  valua- 
tion struck  out..  J.  Kealy  - 14^74 

Dash  River,  destruction  of  spawning  trout  for  bait. 

N.  W.  Mayne  -----  10551-5 

Dashwood,  General,  reference  - - _ _ 6621 

Dease,  O'Reilly,  estate : 

Left  to  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  P.  L.  Petris  - 11536 
• Transfer  of;  fishing  rights  - - _ _ ijgijg 

DEATHE,  JOHN,  tenant  purchaser,  Portsmouth 

estate:  ' 13813-13899 

lushing  better  preserved  than  when  owned  by, 

J.  Bolyer 14092-3 

Si.axev  River  : 

Dead  fish  seen  - - - 13825-6  13892-5 

Poaching  - 13821-6.  13887-9.-, 

Poisoning  ------  13830-2 

Portsmouth  estate  : 

Fisherman  could  cast  across  to  opnosite 
sides  - - - - - 13873-7 

Fishing  rights  obliged  to  be  given  up  in  order 

to  purchase  out  - -'  13813-20,  13941-2 

Names  of  tenant  purchasers  - 13841 

Slack  fish  taken  formerly  - 13882-6 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Ownership  of  fisliing  rights  would  prevent 

poaching  - - 13824-63,  13879-81.  13S99 

Ownership  of  fishing  rights  by,  and  letting 

of,  and  prevention  of  poaching  13833-40.  13864-9 
Trout  fishing*  catch  - - - - 13827-8 

Dee  River,  Drogheda  District  : 

Fishing,  value  of,  etc.,  J.  Maguire  - - 14513-20- 

Private  owners,  J.  Maguire  - 14521 

Dee  River,  -Co.  Louth,  fishing,  deterioration.  Lord 
Rathdonnell  ------  4947-8- 


Dee  River,  Ballina  District  : 

Angling  : 

Bye-law  prohibiting,  after  1 5th  Sep.t.  a cause  of 
poaching  and  extension  of  season  to  middle 
of  October  advocated,  J.  Gwvcy,  11430-3  : 

Col.  C.  Whitaker,  11435-0:  J.  Moylatt, 
11543-5,  11549-50;  P.  Hcaly,  11585-6. 

February  should  be  added  to  close  season, 

P.  Heqly,  , - - - - . - 11586. 

Good,  G.  Shannon  -----  11355 
Illegal  netting  at  mouth,  Lord  Clanmorris  - 11158 
Preservation  of  spawning  fish  would  be  benefitted 
by  tenant  purchasers  joining  Fishing  Associa- 
tion, W.  B.  Cannes  - - - 11480-93 

Spawning  river,  and  destruction  of  fish,  Lord 
Clanmorris,  11172-4:  Col.  C.  Whitaker,  11434. 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

no  Intorest  in  fishing.  Lord  Clanmorris  - 11177-9 

Payment  of  fee  to.  for  protection  of  fishings 

suggested,  Lord  Clanmorris  - - 11181-5 

Representation  on  Lough  Conn  and  Lough 

Guilin  Fishing  Association,  B.  Browne  11497-509 
Trout  fishing,  development  possibls,  Lord  Clan- 

moms  11173-80 

Fished  by  gentlemen  from  Dublin,  free,  J. 

While  ------  14370-1 

Trout  and  spawning  river,  J.  White  - 14335-49- 
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Delany,  T.  W. : 

Shannon  River,  tenant-  purchasers-,  ho  interest 


in  fishing  rights  - - - - - 10430-3 

Witness  interrogated  by  - -•  ? - 10280-94 

Delays,  Mr.,  Castle  pool  fishing,  vent,  The  MacG-Uli- 
cudffiy  7 ------  - 9451 

Delapoer,  Edmond,  Count  : 

Property  on  River  Suir  not  sold  by,  •/,  ,J . O'Shee. 

0408-10 

Reference,  E.  McCormack  - 6383 

Delvin  River,  one  side  sold  to  tenants  and  all  trout 

netted  Out,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins  - - 14450-8 

Dennehy  estate,  see  under  Caragh  River. 


Department  of  Agriculture  : 

Advipe  given  re  cleaning  of  spawning  beds  on  River 
lnny,  and  people  should  be  given  instruction, 

Capl.  C.  Clerk  -----  11935-8 

Accounts  of  Clerks  of  Conservators  not  super- 
vised by,  J.  Maguire  - - - 14503-0 

Alteration  of  close  season  - - - 3636-43 

should  Appoint  independent  officer  to  instruct 
tenant  purchasers  as  to  value  of  fishing  rights, 

IF.  H.  Rice  - - - - - 11878-9 

should  Appoint  independent  men  as  head  bailiffs 
with  good  pay  and  pensions,  May.  E.  C. 
Hamilton  -----  5682-7,  5737 

Bailiff  sent  to  Lough  Derg,  A.  Parker  - — 125.65 

Ballyredmond  weir,  River  Store,  gap  in  present 
position  by  direction  of,  Mr.  Jones  - - 6038 

Behy  River  fishing  would  be  valuable  if  pre- 
served by, . II..  Power  - - - - 9,432-3 

Blackwater  hatchery,  action,  re,  approved  of, 

Col.  T.  T.  Sihypson  - - - " - 6872-3 

Boards  of  Conservators  should  lie  under  control 

of,  E.  Hi  Po'e-Horsford  - 12108-10 

Bye-laws,  sec  that  title. 

Contributions  : 

Annual  grant  to  Boards  of  Conservators  in 
proportion  to  wages  paid  to  net  fishermen 
employed  in  district  suggested  - - - 1 1453 

to  Balling  Board  'of  Conservators,  Lord  Clan- 
morris,  11185;  E.  F.  Atkinson,  11247  ; G. 
Shannon,  1 1286. 

to  Bandon  Conservators  apd  increase  advo- 
cated, S.  W.  Payne,  890-3  ; Capl.  ./.  M. 
Longfield,  2204,-6  ; ./.  Byrne,  2233! 
to.  Bangor  Board1  of  Conservators,  at  present 

and  suggestion  re,  A.  T.  Oram  - - 11556-9 

to  Bantry  Board  of  Conservators,  Mr.  Warner-  8255 
to  Boards  of  Conservators  and  local  fishery 

associations,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - - 81 

to  Boards  of  Conservators,  increase  suggested, 

M.  Fitzgerald  - - - - - 8530 

towards  Compensation  to  Mr.  Tiglie  for 

abolishing  net,  advocated,  C.  Gregory-  - 5797 

to  Cork  Board  of  Conservators,‘and  suggestions 
and  proceedings  re,  H.  Dale,  661-3  ; Sir  G. 
Colthiirst,  1216  : S.  Haynes,  1320-1,  1332  : 

11.  C.  Williams,  1619,  1626-7  ; J.  Grainger, 

1867-9  ; Lord  Bandon,  2139. 
to  Feale  and  Cashen  Fisheries  Committee, 

IF.  M.  McElligotl  - - - 9870,9931,993s 

Dependence  on  voluntary  contributions  ob- 
jected to,  and  should  be  uniform,  J.  Maguire, 

14507-9 

to  Kenmare  Board  of  Conservators,  D. 

Howick  -------  7795 

to  Killarney  Board  of  Conservators,  apd 
increase  desirable,  J.  Hensey,  9134  ; Admiral 
E.  F.  Jeffreys,  9279  ; T.  Greaney,  9549  ; 

J.  Scully,  9652. 

to  Killorglin  hatchery,  Ii.  Power-  - - 9379 

to  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  mud  sug- 
gestions re,  in  future,  L.  Berllion,  10047': 

E.  Shaw,  1 1845 ; E.  H.  Poe-Hostord,  12006-7;' 

.4.  Blood- Smyth , - 12375  ; P.  Mclnrrncy, 

12538. 

towards  River  Nore  improvement,  suggested, 

Gen.  Sir  H.  McCalmont  - - - 5365 

Present  grants  practically  residue,  Maguire-  14501 
to  Salmon  and  trout  fishing  hatcheries,  E.  IF. 

L.  Holt  - - - ' - - - - 81-3 

to  Steam  launch  on  River  Shannon, ./.  Gilmore  - 1 1702 
to  Watered  Fishery  Board,.,/.  H.  Jones  - 4752 
to  Watorville  Board  of  Conservators,  11.  O. 

Sloane  - - - - - - 8623, 8628 

to  Westmeath  Lakes'  and  Rivers  Tuny  and 
Brosna  Fish  Preservation  Society,  E.  Shaw. 

11842,  11845,  11S5S 


Department  of  Agriculture — continued. 

Control  of  fisheries  by,  suggestions  and  schemes 
for,  E , IF.  L.  Holt,  101  ; S.  McC otter,  264  L-5 ; 

M.  O’Neill,  6031-5 ; Carpi.  L.  Marshall, 

9513-4,  9521-3,  9537  ; J.  G.  Skipton,  11114, 
11118-21;  E.  G.  Pery-Knox-Gorc,  11479-80  ; 

Capt.  C.  Clerk,  11942  ; M.  Gleason,  12455—6, 

Control  of  Nore  by,  instead  of  by  Conservators 
advocated.  May.  E.  C.  Hamilton  - 5747 

Enquiry  re  trout  fishing  season  in  Drogheda 
District  refused  by,  Capl.  C.  F.. Watkins-  - 14467 

Feale  River,  alteration  in  date  of  season,  IF. 

M.  McElligott  - - - - - - 9855-9 

Fishing  rights,  should  be  received  on.  sale  or 
passed  to.  Sir  G.  Colthurs.l  - - - - 1234 

Fishing  rights  should  be  rented  to  tenant  pur- 
chaser, J.  Devereux  - - - - -10184 

Funds  at  disposal  of,  insufficient,  FI.  Date  - - 744 

Hatchery  established  in  Lismore,  benefit  to  Duke 

of  Devonshire,  J.  J.  O’Shee-  - - 6442,  6444 

Inspector  of  fisheries,  see  Holt,  E.  W.  L.  - - 1-159 

should  send  Instructors  in  method  of  laying 

out  salm'on-pobls,  It.  C.  Williams-  - ~ - 1642 

Licences,  extra  funds  derivable  from  increase  of 
maximum  should  pass  to,  instead-  of  to  local 
Boards,  R.  Power  - - - - - - 9427-31 

Limit  of  tidal  portion  of  Bandon  River  fixed  by-  167 
Netting,  proceedings  re,  and  question  of,  in 
future,  and  suggestions,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt,  95, 

138-40  ; T.  McDermott,  4104-18  ; C.  H. 

Thorp,  Mr.  Jones,  5155-60  ; R.  E.  Longfield , 

7306;  J.  Daly,  71i8-20  ; Admiral  E.  F. 
■Jeffreys,  9275,  9297-9  ; A.  Blood- Smyth, 
12294-7. 

Netting  for  mackerel,  man  sent  out  on  boats  to. 

test  damage  done  to  sea  trout,  J.  Hensey-  - 9 185 
Periodical  meetings  with  Boards  of  Conservators 
for  the  comparative  study  of  - various  rivers 
recommended,  IF.  M.  McElligotl  - 9893-4,9978-81 
Permission  from,  to  net  pike  in  spawning-time 
should  be  applied  for,  P.  Hunt  - 7442 

Permission . to  mark  fish  in  Blackwater  River 
obtained  from,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  - 6823,  6896 
should  Prohibit  freshwater  netting  where  neces- 
sary, Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys-  - 9275-6,  9297-9 

should  Prosecute  in  cases  of  offences  against 
Fisheries  Laws,  IF.  H.  Rice,  11881-4;  Capt. 

C.  Clerk,  11942. 

Refusal  to  assist  in  cleaning  of  River  Bann, 

tributary  of  the  Slaney,  J . Bolger-  - 14046-9 

suggested  Representation  on  Committee  for 

management  of  rivers,  A.  T.  Oram  - - 11556 

Waterville  weir,  extra  day  in  weekly  close  time 

on.  recognised  by,  IF.  F.  Shell  - - 8804-5 

Weirs  put  up  in  River  Nore,  E.  B.  Tiglie  - - 5579 

Derg,  Lough : 

Black  back  gull,  destruction  necessary,  A. 

Parker  - - - - - 12567-8 

Cormorants  not  very  destructive,  .4.  Parker  - J>2567 
Dappers,  licence  advocated,  The  Knight  of  'Glin-  12514 
Feasibility  Of  surveying  of  licences  at,  R.  Deve- 
nish  - - - - . 10731 

Fishery  Preservation  Society,  niembers,  see 
Gleeson,  Michael,  12431-12457  ; and  Parker, 
Anthony,  12564—9. 

Herons,  destruction  necessary  and  reward  should  • 
be  offered,  A.  Parker  - - - - 12567 

Inadequate  protection,  example  of,  .4.  Parker  - 12565 
Killaloe,  good  fishing  at,  J.  Cox  - 10435 

Tributaries,  importance  of  preservation.  .4. 

Parker  - - - - - " - - 12567 

Trout,  two  kinds,  H.  Lefroy  - - - 12407 

Trout  pishing  : 

no  Attention  paid  to,  by  Conservators,  but 

importance  of,  and  suggestions,  .4.  Parker  12560 
Licence  advocated,  H.  Lefroy  - - 12403-5 

Subscriptions  from  visitors,  .4.  Parker  - 12567 
Weeds,  large  number  of  salmon  spawning  after 
cleaning  of,  .4.  Parker  - 12568-9 

Dergh,  River,  under  Londonderry  Conservators. 

T.  McDermott  - - - - - - 40S8 

Derravaragh,  Lough ; 

Flies,  decrease,  E.  Shaiv  - 11S57 

Protection,  E.  Shaw  - -11S5S 

Spawning  fish  do 'not  go  up  to,  Mai.  IF.  King- 

Harman  - - “ - - - - ‘ 11922-4 

Derreen  River,  Kenmare  District  ; 

LanSdowne  estate,  no  poisoning,  J ■ Grehcin  8393—4 
Salmon  river,  D.  Howick  - - - - 7780 

Derreen  River,  Wexford  District,  protection, 

M.  Donovan  - - - - - - 13806 
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Derry,  River,  Wexford  District,  two  bailiffs  on, 

M.  Donovan  -------  13806 

Derrynane,  number  of  police  at,  R.  0.  Sloane  - 8637 

Desart,  River  Bandon,  free  day,  J.  Byrne  - - 2277 

Development  Commissioners  : 

Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Assistance  to  Killarney  Board  of  Conservators 
desirable,  P.  J.  Kelly  - - - - 9682 

Query  raised  re  applioatoin  for  funds  to,  The  Mac, 

Gillicuddy  ------  9578-9 

DEVENISH,  ROBERT:  - - - - 10718-38 

Shannon  River: 

Board  of  Works,  rights  over  tributaries  as  well 

as  main  river  possessed  by  10735 

Fis  ing  : 

Deterioration  greatly  due  to  drainages,  and 

the  woollen  mills  in  Athlone  - 10725,  10729-30 
from  Tarmonbarry  to  Drumsna,  lack  of 

preservation-  - - 10722-5,  10730,  10734 

Unaffected  by  land  purchase  - - 10723-4 

Trout  fishing  : 

Closing  of  season  on  1st  of  October  advo- 
cated - - - - - - 10735 

Good  in  lakes,  but  deteriorated  by  drains 

10727-30,  10735 

Licences  necessary  for  preservation,  sug- 
gestions for  carrying  out  - - 10731-5 

DEVEREUX,  JOHN,  gamekeeper  to  the  Knight  of 

Kerry 10142-10188 

Feale  River : 

Extra  bailiffs  necessary  - 10148-9 

Fishing,  improvement  due  to  salmon  hatchery 

10149-50 

Fishing  rights  not  acquired  on  purchase  of 
land,  anglers  sent  from  hotel  treated  as 
trespassers  by  tenant  purchaser  - 10162-75 

Netting  : 

Freshwater,  carried  on  after  hours  - 10176-83 

on  Property  belonging  to  Knight  of  Kerry, 

stopped  by  Board  of  Conservators  10151-4 
Prevention  of  fish  going  up  tributaries  advo- 
cated -------  10147 

Trout  fishing,  good  - 10155-62 

Tenant  Purchasers,  fishing  rights  should  be 
rented  to,  by  Department  of  Agriculture  - 10184 
Devil’s  Bit,  source  of  the  Suir,  W.  H.  Going-  - 6519 

Devonshire,  Duke  of : 

Benefit  to,  from  hatchery  established  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  J.  J.  O'Shee  - - 6442 

Ex-officio  member  of  Lismore  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors, T.  Drohan  ------  6928 

Fishing  of.  River  Blackwater,  particulars  re, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt,  1347  ; J.  J.  O’Shee,  6442  ; 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  6764r-9,  6796,  6850, 
6759-61,  8662  ; T.  Drohan,  6967. 

Fishing  rights  : 

on  Bandon  River,  not  reserved,  P.  Corcoran  1147—9 
on  Bride  River,  reserved.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson, 
6829-30  ; T.  Drohan,  6976-7. 

Prosecution  for  illegal  fishing  preferred  to.  Col. 


T.  T.  Simpson  ------  7137 

Reference  - - - - - - -2014 

Dinan,  poaching  of  spawning  fish,  M.  Fleming  - 6009 


Dingle,  trawlers  in  Ballinskelligs  Bay  from,  W. 

McElligott,  8756  ; W.  F.  Sheil,  8782. 

Dingle  Bay : 

Necessity  for  establishment  of  permanent  police 
force  near,  during  season,  Admiral  E.  F. 

Jeffreys 9284-91 

Netting  : 

Illegal  : 

Help  of  Admiralty  and  establishment  of 
permanent  police  force  necessary  to  sup- 
press, Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - 9284-91 

“ Pushers,”  difficulty  of  getting  wararnts 
for,  amendments  of  law  suggested, 

Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - - 9291-3 

Licence,  fishermen  would  not  object  to  in- 
crease, C.  O’Shea  - 8812-4 

for  Mackerel : 

Catching  of  white  trout  unavoidable, 
protection  of  rivers  in  close  season  only 
remedy,  C.  O'Shea.  - 8820-30 

Effect  on  river  fishing  and  advisability  of 
licensing.  Col.  Warden  - - - 7977-9 

Profits  variable,  C.  O'Shea  - 8847 

no  Salmon  caught  in  drift  nets,  C.  O.Shea  - 8828 


Dingle  Bay — sontinued. 

Netting — continued. 
for  Salmon  : 

Deterioration  of  fishing  due  to  poaohing  and  not 
to  number  of  nets,  C.  O’Shea  - 8809-11 

Number  of  licences  decreasing,  G.  O’Shea  8848-53 
Sea  trout  caught  in  mackerel  nets,  price  sold  at, 

C.  O’Shea  ------  8823-5 

District  Councils : 

Appointment  of  Conservators  by,  proposed, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - ...  I 8, 

Power  of,  to  levy  rate  for  fishery  purposes  and 

appoint  representative,  A.  Blood  Smith-  - 12512 
Dixon,  Mr.,  sale  of  property  on  River  Bundrowes, 

J.  Johnston  ------  4229,4335 

DOHERTY,  F.  O. : - - - - - 9783-9793 

Cromane,  injury  done  to  salmon  peal  by  herring 
nets  -------  9784-92 

Protection  by  erection  of  gratings  advocated  - 9793 

DOHERTY,  PATRICK,  Malin  Head  : 13231-13255 

Malin  Head,  particulars  re  fishing  - - 13235-55 

Doherty,  Canon,  P.P.,  Ardara,  references, 

2624,  2671,  2695,  2699 
Don,  O’Connor,  estate,  Lough  Gara,  reference  - 10815 
Donegal,  non-observance  of  weekly  close  season 
by  men  of,  A.  King 13640 

Donegal  Co.  : 

Draft  netting  off  coast,  R.  A.  Hamilton  - 4444-5 

Drift  netting  off  coast  : 

Decrease  in  number  of  fish  in  rivers  considered 
due  to,  Q.  Shannon,  11275-81  ; S.  C.  P. 
Vansittart,  12265-71  ; The  Knight  of  Glin, 
12517-9  ; P.  Mclnemey,  12538  ; A.  Man- 
ning, 13504-9. 

Fishing  outside  district  during  weekly  close 

season,  A.  King  - 13647-9 

Inadequate  protection,  Capt.  R.  C.  Barton  - 4478 
Increase,  result,  and  employment  of  boat  to 
watch,  G.  Hewson  - - 258-64,  271-8,  286-91 

Length  of  nets  and  limitation  desired,  G.  Hew- 
son, 279-83  ; A.  Manning,  510-5,  3539-46. 
Particulars  re,  and  injury  to  salmon  fishing, 

R.  A.  Hamilton  - 4437-42,  4450-1 

Question  of  effect  on  run  of  salmon  into 
Shannon,  Mr.  R.  R.  Ballingdl  - - 12210-5 

Weekly  close  time,  method  of  securing  obser- 
vance of,  and  motor  boat  and  local  boats 
not  as  successful  as  steamers,  A.  Manning  3516-27 
see  also  Londonderry  and  Donegal. 

Sir  John  Leslie’s  lake,  destruction  of  pike,  1781, 

<7.  Mulhallen  - 4689-90,  10655-6 

Police,  protection  of  rivers  by,  advocated,  Canon 
MacFadden  ------  2715 

Protection  of  coast  against  poaching  by  motor 
boat,  C.  Flattery  - 2930—8 

Rivers,  explanation  of  schedule,  C.  Boland  - 185-3 
no  Smuggling  or  illicit  distilling  now.  Canon 

MacFadden  - ' - - _ . . 2715 

Donegal  Fishing  Company  : 

Member,  see  Sayer,  Robert  - - 12732-12833 

Limit  of  ground,  W.  Webber  - 13080-4 

DONOUGHMORE,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE 
EARL  OF,  Conservator,  Waterford  District: 

6039-6089 

Suir  River  : 


good  Angling  river 6041 

Bailiffs  : 

Efficient  small  body  of  - - - - 6065 

Number  insufficient-  - 6059 

Catch  6043 

below  Clonmel,  harm  done  by  illegal  netting-  6050 
Clonmel  to  Cahir,  almost  entirely  demesne 

.land 6072 

Difficulty  of  increasing  rates-  - - - 6060 

Fishing,  dependence  on  floods  at  right  time  - 6042 

Poaching  : 

Question  re  extent  -----  6050 

at  Spawning  grounds  - 6051-5 


Reservation  of  sporting  rights,  6068-72  : 

J.  J.  OtShea,  6436. 

Tenants,  combination  desirable  and  possible  6073-4 
Trout  fishing : 

Licence  if  imposed  with  discrimination 

would  be  approved  - - ■ - 6083-6 

would  Pay  for  attention  - - - 6081-2 

Value  if  properly  preserved  - - - 6075-8 
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DONOUGHMORE,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE 
EARL  OF — continued. 

Suir  River — continued. 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Constitution  -----  6056-7 

Local  controlling  body  would  not  be  as 

satisfactory  as  - - - - 6060-2 

Meetings  : 

no.  Complaint  re  attendance  - - -6063-4 

Non-attendance  of  ex-officio  members  - 6087 
References  -----  6521,  6543,  6612 

DONOVAN,  MICHAEL,  clerk  and  inspector  of 
water  bailiffs  to  Wexford  Board  of  Conser- 
vators : - - - 13694-13812,  13982-14005 

Slaney  River: 

no  Bailiffs  on  tributaries,  etc.,  except  on 

Derry 13806-11 

Estuary  : 

Close  times,  protection  dining  - - 13776-9 

Extent  under  jurisdiction  of  Wexford  Con- 
servators -----  13702-3 

Length  of,  and  names  of  tributaries  - 13696-701 

Poaching  : 

Fines  often  reduced  - 13790 

Methods  -----  13783-9 

Prosecutions  and  convictions  - 13768,  13782-3 

Portsmouth  tenants,  no  opposition  from,  ex- 
perienced by  bailiffs-  - 14002-4 

Preservation  improved  - 13995-4000 

Proprietors  on  - - - - 13759,  13763 

Prosecutions  for  taking  bad  fish  - - 13982-94 

Purchases  by  tenants  - - 13760-4,13769-70 

Tenant  Purchaters  : 

no  Assistance  from,.  ar.d  poachers  found 
among-  ------  14001 

Fishings  let  by  - 13771-4 

Trout  fishing,  particulars  re,  value,  etc.  13791-805 

Wexford  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Electoral  divisions  - 14023-30 

Income  and  expenditure,  particulars  re  13720-54 
Meetings  and  attendance  - 13715-9 

Members,  numbers  - 13709-14 

Rivers  under  jurisdiction  of  - - 13699-708 

Wexford  District: 

Bailiffs,  number  and  wages,  and  number  not 

sufficient-  - - 13749-57,  13766-7,  13780-1 

Fisheries,  rating  and  valuation  - - 13735-47 

no  Poaching  known  in  small  rivers  during 
spawning  season  - - - - -13812 

Rates,  licence  deducted  from  - - 13737-8 

Dooks,  illegal  netting  in  close  time,  IF.  S. 

Oirvan  -----  - 9782 

Doonaferna  River,  poaching  in  spawning  season, 

M.  O'Brien  ------  9235-6 

DORAN,  HENRY,  member  of  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board :-----  476-550 

Bangor  River,  payment  to  tenant  purchasers 

according  to  fish  caught  or  game  shot  502—3,  542—9 

Congested  Districts  Board,  purchase  and 
RE-SALE  OF  ESTATES  : 

List  of  rivers  on  estates  with  particulars, 
handed  in  478-550 

Policy  re  rivers  and  fishing  rights,  and  particu- 
lars re  proceedings  - - - 479—96,  531—49 

Fishing  :nland,  importance  of  small  water 

courses  in  connection  with  - - - 479-483' 

Owenea  River,  fishing  rights,  formation  of  Com- 
mittee by  tenants  and  particulars  re  492-6,  525-30 
Spawning,  protection  of  small  water-courses 

should  receive  more  attention  - - - 518 

Tenant  Purchasers,  payment  to  : 

According  to  fish  caught,  advocated  - 602-16 

of  Lump  sum,  for  fishing  rights,  not  ap- 
proved -----  497—502 

Watercourses,  control  by  Central  body  advoca- 
ted for  purposes  of  drainage,  utilisation  for 
industries  and  fishing  518-22 

Doran,  Mr.,  hump-backed  Norwegian  salmon  in- 
troduced into  River  Nore  by,  and  disappearance, 

H.  Heavener  ------  5907-19 

Douglas,  net  fishermen  at,  should  have  votes,  T. 

Mangan  -------  9775 


Douglas,  Blacker : 

Elected  member  of  Ballyshannon  Board  of 

Conservators,  J.  Johnston  - - - - 4264 

Fishing  and  game  on  Teevan  property  let  to, 

J.  Johnston,  4277-9  ; A.  Stubbs,  4486. 

Reference  -------  4672 

Douglas  River : 

Adequate  protection  impossible,  K.  J.  Smith, 

4973,  4983 

as  Spawning  river,  K.  J.  Smith-  - - - 4982 

DOWNEY,  JAMES,  Mashonaglass : - - 1958-1983 

Lee  River  : 

Poaching,  decrease  since  land  purchase-  1974-83 
Tenant  purchasers,  particulars  re  letting  of 

fishings  by  1962-73 

Reference,  H.  Austen  -----  843 

Downing,  Mr.,  sale  of  property  on  Roughty  River, 

D.  Howick  -------  7751 

D ownings,  motor  boat  to  watch  fishing  as  far  as 

Dunree  lighthouse,  C.  Flattery-  - - - 3039 

Downings  Bay,  drift  netting : 

Particulars  re,  length  of  nets,  number  of  families 

engaged  in,  etc.,  P.  Harrity-  - - 13092-120 

Three  mile  limit  not  desired,  P.  Harrity  - - 13111 

DOYNE,  DERMOT  H.,  D.L.  : - - - 5042-5056 

Poached  fish,  possibility  of  identifying  - - 5053 

Slaney  River  : 

Catch  -------  5056 

Poached  fish  sent  to  Dublin-  - 5053 

Poaching,  increased  number  of  bailiffs  needed, 

and  question  of  raising  money  - - 5054-3 

Salmon  fry,  catching  of,  by  trout  fishers  and 

police  should  look  out  for-  - 5055 

Spawning  beds,  police  assistance  in  protecting, 

at  night  advocated-  - 5046-51 

Trout  fishing,  licence  suggested  - - - 5053 

Draft  netting,  see  under  Netting. 

Drainage : 

Control  of  watercourses  by  Central  Body  advo- 
cated, H.  Doran  - -518—22 

Development  of  waterways  for,  consistent  with 
development  for  fishing  purposes  as  a rule, 

H.  Doran  - - - - - - 518, 520—2 

Drew,  Dr. : 

Fishing  of,  on  River  Blackwater,  Lismore, 
particulars  re.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  - 6812-20 

Reference,  J.  O'Brien  - - - - -7161 

Drift  netting,  see  under  Netting. 

Dripsey,  river,  between  Carrigrohane  Bridge  and, 
see  under  Lee  River. 

Drogheda, 'projected  formation  of  fishing  society 

by  tenant  purchasers,  referred  to,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt-  97 

Drogheda  District : 

Angling  licence  should  be  raised,  Maj.  T.  O. 

Collins  -------  14485 

Bailiffs,  numbers  and  wages,  J.  Kealy  - 14254-7 

Board  of  Conservators : 

Balance,  J.  Kealy,  14259,  14279-81  Copt. 

C.  F.  Watkins,  14461. 

Clerk,  see  Kealy,  John-  - - 14240-14308 

Costs  given,  not  sufficient,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins  14462 
two  Electoral  divisions,  J.  Kealy-  - - 14243 

Expenditure,  particulars  re,  J.  Kealy, 

14253-7,  14279-81 

Funds  inadequate  to  protect  trout  streams, 

Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins  - - - - 14458 

Income  and  sources,  J.  Kealy  14244-52,  14279-81 
Meetings  and  attendance  - - - 14377-84 

Members  : 

Numbers,  J.  Kealy  -----  14242 
see  also  Collins,  Major  T.  G.,  14468-14494; 
Watkins,  Captain  C.  F.,  14449-14467, 
14618-14622. 

Coastguards,  should  assist  in  destruction  of 

cormorants  and  seals,  Capt.  T.  O.  Collins  14478-9 
Cribs,  licences,  number,  1911,  /.  Kealy  - - 14301 

Cross-lines,  licences,  number,  1911,  J.  Kealy  - 14303- 
Draft  nets,  number,  licences,  1911,  and  receipts 

from,  J.  Kealy  -----  14289-95- 

Eel  eyes,  number  of  licences,  1911,  J.  Kealy  14304—5 
Eel  licences,  £1,  J.  Kealy  - 14307 

Fish,  decrease  due  to  over-netting  and  under- 
preservation  ------  1447.2’ 
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Drogheda  District — continued. 

Fishing  : 

Board  of  Agriculture  returns  for  1900-1907, 


Maj.  T.  G.  Collins  - - - . - - 14492 

no  Proper  statistics  available,  Maj.  T.  Q. 

Collins  -------  14491 


Valuation,  and  receipts  from  rates,  J.  Kealy, 

14249-50,  14286-9 

Fishing  and  spawning  rivers,  J.  White, 

14312-47,  14375-6 

Inspectors : 

Salary,  J-  Kealy  - 14257 

see  also  White,  James-  - - 14309-14376 

Mileage  and  insufficiency  of  staff,  J.  White-  14350-1 
Netting  licences,  increase  advocated,  Maj. 

T.  O.  Collins  - - - - 14485-6 

Netting  and  trapping  in  fresh  water  should  be 
Stopped  and  compensation  paid,  Maj.  T.  O. 

Collins  -------  14485 

Pike,  tio  steps  taken  to  destroy,  scheme  of 
offering  rewards  though  police  stopped  by  Chief 
of  Police  in  Dublin,  Maj.  T.  G.  Collins  - 14480-4 

many  Places  rated  for  nothing  and  rating 
should  be  confined  to  district  from  Oldbridge 
to  Navan,  Maj.  T.  G.  Collins  - 14492 

Poaching  : 

Bailiffs  not  Sufficient,  increase  in  number 
essential,  and  government  grant  not 
dependent  on  local  subscription  desired. 


Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins  - - - 1446O-I 

by  Labouring  men,  J.  White-  - 14353 

Prosecutions,  annual  number,  J.  Kealy  - - 14258 

Protection,  assistance  given  by  police",  Capt. 

C.  F.  Watkins  - - - - - - 14461 

Rates,  reducible  by  amount  of  licence  duties, 

J.  Kealy  -------  1435 1 

Rod  licences,  number,  1911,  J.  Kealy  - 14304-5 

Seals,  harm  done  by,  Maj.  T.  Q.  Collins  - 14479-80 

Snap  nets,  licences,  one  in  1911,  J.  Kealy  - 14297-9 


DROHAN,  THOMAS— continued. 
Blackwater  River — continued. 
Poaching  : 


by  Licensed  persons  only  - 7005 

Prosecutions,  more  in  tidal  waters  but  fewer 

in  general  - 0999-70.03,  7033 

Protection,  funds  sufficient,  qut  increase 

would  be  beneficial  - - - 6932-6,  6961-3 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Fishing  rights,  letting  of  - - - 6937-42 

no  Netting  by  - 6955-6 

Rating  of  -----  6948-51 

Tidal  w ater  : 

Licence  duty  on  all  nets  should  be  increased 
to  raise  protection  funds  - - 6934-6,  6961-3 

Steam-launch  employed  - 6963 

Weirs  : 

Extra,  constructed  - 0903 

Repairs  -------  6998 

Bride  River  : 

Cot-fishing,  decrease  - - - - - 6972 

Fishing  rights,  reserved  by  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire   6976-7 

Trout : 

Brown,  good  fishing  - 6979-80 

Rainbow',  disappearance  - 6975 

Salmon-fishing,  small  amount  - 6978 

Cable  Island,  nets  captured  to  east  of  - - 7035 

GareysVille  : 

Catch,  increase  due  to  hatcheries  - - 6993-5 

Fish-pass,  decrease  in  fishing  due  to  - - 6996 

Cork,  County,  close  season,  policing  should  be 

strengthened  since  revoking  of  Arms  Act  70 1 2-7 
Kanturlc,  close  season,  policing  should  be  strength- 
ened since  revoking  of  Alms  Act  - - 7012-7 


Kerry,  County,  close  season,  policing  should  bo 

strengthened  since  revoking  of  Arms  Act  7012-7 


Spawning  fish  : 

Funds  not  sufficient  for  adequate  protection 
of,  J.  Kealy  ------  14259 

Protection,  no  assistance  from  occupier, 

J.  White  - -----  14354-5 

Spawning  season,  staff  insufficient  for  proper 
protection,  J.  While  -----  14350 

Tributaries  : 

Brown  trout  only,  J.  White-  - - 14365-8 

Nature  of  country  and  size  of  population, 

J.  White 14356-61 

Trout  fishing  : 

Deterioration,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins  - - 14405 

Season  should  start  later,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins, 

0 , 14465M),  14467 

Small  licence  might  be  advisable,  Maj.  T.  G. 

Collins  -------  14486 


DROHAN,  THOMAS,  Clerk  to  Lismore  Board 


of  Conservators  : - 6910-7035 

Blackwater  River  : 

Angling,  improvement-  - - 6925-6,  6993-5 

Cot  fishing  : 

no  Decrease  on  main  rivet  - - - 6970-2 

Fishers  not  dependent  solely  on  - - - 7008 

Dace,  accidental  introduction  of,  and  results 
not  observed  -----  6973-5 

Dromana  fishery-  - - - - -6966-9 

Fish  passes  constructed  - 6963 

Fishing  : 

Catch  - - - - . 0958-60,  6993-5 

no  Conflict  between  net-men  and  anglers  - 6931 

Improvement  - - - - . - 0915 


Rate  should  be  in  proportion  to  catch, 

, 6943-6,  6957-8 

Rights,  preservation  by  one  or  two  land- 
lords - - - - - . 6952-4 

Run  of  salmon  from  outside  sources,  at- 
tempts at  netting-  - 7028-9 

Hatcheries : 

Beneficial  effect  of  - - - 6916-9,  6922-4 

Lismore-,  operations  and  scale,  and  results  6984-93 
Output  - - 6920-1,  6981-3,  6989-9'J 

Netting  : 

Freshwater,  should  be  prohibited  - 7005a-7 

Illegal,  capture  of  nets  - - 7029-32,  7*0344-5 

Length  of  nets,  satisfactory  - 6965 

Pike",  reward  for  killing  - - •_  - - 7675 


Lismore  District  : 

Close  season,  policing  should  be  strengthened 

since  revoking  of  Arms  Act  - - 7012-7 


Conservators,  Board  of  : 
Bailiffs  : 


Number  - - - - - 6912-3 

Staff  increased  and  accommodation  sup- 
plied, on  Blackwater  - 6963 

Funds,  sufficient,  but  increase  would  be 

beneficial  - 6932-6,  6961-3 

Members  : 

Attendance  at  meetings  - 6928-7024-7 

no  Disagreement  amongst  - - 6929-31 

Number  and  qualifications  - 6927 

Poaching,  no  unreasonable  cases  ot  reduction 
of  fines  - - - - - _ 7008-11 


Assistance  given  to  bailiffs  - - 6913-4 

Constabulary  Fund,  fishing-fines  should  be 
paid  as  personal  rewards  instead  of 
into  - 7018-22 

Mallow,  fishing,  improvement  recently  - 6997-s 


Netting  : 

Cost  of  nets  -----  7031-2 

in  Fresh  water,  none  should  be  allowed,  except 
rod-fishing  -----  7005R-7 


Effect  of  revoking  of  Arms  Act  on  poachers  7012-7 
Police  should  be  rewarded  personally,  instead 
of  fines  being  paid  into  Constabulary  Fund  7018-22 
Valuation  Department,  rating  in  proportion  to 
letting  value  of  fishery  instead  of  to  catch 

6944-51,  6957-8 

Work  commended,  R.  E.  Long  field,  7336-8  ; 

G.  Fitzgerald,  7636. 

References  ------  6909,  7418 

Dromagilly  Point,  line  to  be  observed  by  drift  net 

fishers  at,  W.  Webber  - 13013-15 

Dromana  fishing,  see  -Under  Blackwater  River,  Lis- 
more district. 

Drum  netting,  see  tender  Netting. 


Drummonaghan  : 

Bridge,  condition  Of  salmon  fishihg  above,  J . 

O' Grady  ------  3778-81 

Cart-y  at,  salmon  prevented  from  getting  uto 

Lough  Fern  by,  J.  O' Grady  - 3776 

Dfummdhd,  number  of  police  at,  R.  0.  Sloane  - 8637 
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Drumsna,  Shannon  : 

Deterioration  of  fishing  between  Carrick  and, 

duo  to  erection  of  floodgates,  It.  Devenisli  - 10723 
Preservation  from  Tarmon  harry  to,  11. 

Devenisli  - - - 10722-5,  10730,  10734 

Dublin  : 

Angling  Club,  encouragement  of  proposed  asso- 
ciation for  trout  fishing  on  rivers  Burrin  and 
Creise,  0.  II.  Thorp  - 5167 

Poached  fish  sent  to,  Col.  J.  J.  II.  Euslace- 
Duckclt,  4914  ; D.  II.  Doyne,  5053  ; M. 

Shea,  8318  ; S.  Rotherham,  10694,  10710. 

Proposed  meeting  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Boards  of  Conservators  at,  each  district 
to  bear  own  expenses,  W .M.  McEUigolt  -9893-4,  9978 
Duckett,  Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace,  sc  Eustace- 
Duckett. 

DUGGAN,  REV.  ALEXANDER  - - 8080-8123 

Hartopp  property,  Awbeg  River,  no  interest  taken 
in  fishing  rights  by  tenant  purchasers  and 
river  systematically  poisoned  - - - 8100 

Poisoning  : 

Extension  of  right  to  claim  damages  as  mali- 
cious injury,  and  of  period  for  making  claim 
advocated  - 8097-8 

Imprisonment  without  option  of  fine  advoca- 


Poisoned  fish  easily  recognisable  and  possession 
should  be  offence  at  law  - 8094-5,  8119-20 
Sale  of  fish,  searching  of  carts  by  police 
, suggested  - - - - - 8093-5 

Suggested  placing  of  spurge  on  list  under 

Noxious  Weeds  Act  - 8121-3 


Roughty  River: 

Dynamiting  ....  8085-91,  8107-9 
Fishing,  deterioration  due  to  poisoning  and 
dynamiting 8084-5 

Poisoning  : 

Case  witnessed  and  legal  proceedings  taken 

8096,8110-18 

Particulars  ....  8092-5,  8100-4 

Protection  by  police,  further  powers  advo- 
cated - 8091,8093-5 

Salmon  traps  not  of  much  importance  8101-4,  8121 
Trout  : 

Poisoning  of  tributaries  containing  - 8098-9 


jjuus,  see  snares. 

Dumfries,  introduction  of  trout  ova  from  hatchery 
at,  into  Sessiagh  Lake  and  success,  II.  Law, 
3368-79,  3387-8,  3400-4,  3412-3,  3415,  3422-7,  3433-9 
Dundas  property  on  River  Slaney  referred  to, 

M.  Donovan  - - - - ' - 13759,  13763 

Dunloe,  Gap  of  (Kerry),  mode  of  increasing  police 
force  for  regulation  of  traffic  in  season  should 
be  adopted  for  protection  of  rivers  in  spawning 
season,  Capt.  Crane  - 9492-4 

Dunmanway  : 

Anglers  at,  J.  Byrne  - 2310-1 

Bandon  River  above,  important  as  regards  spaw- 
ning grounds,  etc.  - 642 

Free  fishing  on  the  Bandon  up  to,  5'.  IT.  Payne  930 

no  Hotel  keeper  making  money  by  fishing, 

J.  Byrne  - - - - - ' - 2315-8 

Poached  fish  from  River  Leo  sold  in,  J.  Irwin  - 1950 
Spawning  beds  in  River  Bandon,  west  of,  pro- 
tection, H.  D.  Conner  - 577 

Dunmore,  River  Nore,  salmon  caught  at,  J. 

McCrecry  - - - - - 5324 

Dunmoye  fishing,  R.  Boyne,  catch,  1885,  1890, 

R.  R.  Fitzhcrbcrt  14426 

DUNPHY,  JOHN,  employed  by  Genera  McCal- 

- - - - 5812-5895 

’ Nore  River  : 

Cot  fishing  : 

Addition  to  licenciesto  improve  preservation 


would  not  bo  objected  to  by  fishermen  5859-62 
Best  months  - 5866-9 

Destination  of  fish  - 5880-3 

Length  of  nets  - 5830 

Number  of  men  engaged  in,  and  class  of  5870-9' 
might  bo  Permitted  by  night  and  fishing  by 

day  would  stop  - - - 5863 

Possible  profits  - 5842-4 


D UN  PHY,  J OIIN — continued. 

Nore  River — continued,. 

Fish: 

no  Decrease  in  number  in  rivers-  - 5856-7 

Siw>  of 5825-9 

Netting,  increase  - 5837-41 

Peal,  scarce  present  year  - 5827 

Preservation,  increase,  and  consequent  in- 
crease of  poaching  - 5845—53 

Small  streams  : 

Cot  fishermen  might  be  remunerated  for 
assistance  in  watching-  - - 3815-24 

Protection  important  and  at  present  inade- 
quate   

Spawning  rivers,  decrease  of  gaffing  - 5854-5 

Trout : 

Catch  - 5892-5 

Price  received  for  - 5890-1 

Rod  fishing,  taking  out  of  licences  for,  by 
professional  fishermen  - - - - 5884-8 


Dunraven  and  Mountearl,  Earl  of : 

Agent,  see  Ballingal,  Dr.  Robert  R.,  J.P.  12185-12234 
Subscription  to  Limeriok  Board  of  Conservators, 

E.  H.  Poe-Hosford-  - 12009-10 

Trout  hatcheries,  O.  Hewson,  474  ; R.  M.  D. 
Sanders,  973 

Dunree  lighthouse,  motor-boat  near,  to  watch 
fishing,  C.  Flattery-  - 3039 


DURKAN,  EDWARD  - - - 11589-11595 

Moy,  destruction  of  fish,  by  eel  net  - - 11590-95 

Dynamite  : 

Certificate  from  District  Inspector  of  Police 
necessary  before  1 '-chase  of,  J.  Grainger  1856-62 
no  Control  over  sale  of,  Mr.  Hewson-  - - 10029 

Effect  of  x-epeai  of  Explosives  Act,  H.  Dale,  737  ; 

J.  Grainger,  1859-62  ; Lord  Bandon,  2052-4. 

Extent  of  use,  Sir  G.  Colthurst-  - - 1173-5 

Poisoning  by,  easy  and  not  much  risk,  Mr. 
Hewson  ------  10028-9 

should  be  Punishable  by  imprisonment,  H. 

Austen,  856  ; J.  E.  Longfield,  2367. 
no  Signs  on  fish.  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - - 1185-6 

see  also  Poaching. 

see  also  Bandon  River,  Brown  Flesk  River, 
Coleraine  District,  Feale  River,  Gweebarra 
River,  lien  River,  Killarnev  District,  Lee 
River,  Oweneea  River,  Roughty  River  and 
Skibbereen  River. 


Easley  River,  in  Ballina  district,  G.  Shannon  - - 1 1265 

Ebor  Hall,  extension  of  netting  in  Lough  Corrib 
and  difficulty  re  rights,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - 5,  62-5 

Eea,  Lough,  fishing,  J.  MacDyer  - 2791-7*  2801 


Destroyed  by  flax-water,  TT.  Kingston 
Fisheries  : 

Method,  E.  IT.  L.  Holt- 
Prospects,  E.  IT.  L.  Holt 


2528-32 


39 

39 


Weirs  : 

no  New  weirs  should  be  permitted,  G.  Fou-ler-  14449 
Obscurity  of  law,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  39 

Privately  owned,  engines  used  in,  E.  TT.  L. 

Holt  - --  --  -_47 

Supervision  of  fishing  necessary,  G.  Fowler  - 14449 
see  also  under  Bann  River,  Barrow  River,  Blaok- 
water  River  (Lismore  district),  Conn  Lough, 

Cullin  Lough,  Gara  Lough,  Macnean  Lakes, 
Maigue  River,  Moy  River,  Portna  and 
Movanagher  Eel  Fishery,  Ree  Lough,  Shannon 
River,  Slaney  River  and  Suir  River. 

Ellis,  Mr.,  ex-officio  Conservator  for  Coleraine 
district,  T.  J.  English  - 3867 

Ely  Estate,  pooling  of  sporting  rights  and  vesting 
in  trustees,  particulars  re,  J.  Johnston,  4269-76, 
4304—11,  4285a  ; Rev.  J.  R.  Maguire,  4558-69, 
4578-93  ; J.  Swan,  4623  ; T.  Ferguson,  4710  ; 

J.  Flanaghan,  4734-6. 

Emigration : 

to  America,  inducing  men  to  emigrate  to,  would 
help  to  stop  poisoning,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  2210-2 
Decrease  in  poaching  on  Blackwater  River  partly 
due  to,  R.  E.  Longfield-  - 7336-8 
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England : 

London,  fish  sent  to,  by  cot  fishers  on  River 

Nore,  J.  Dunphy-  - 5880 

London  Company,  immature  lisli  sent  to  Glasgow 
market,  and  conviction  by,  C.  Flattery-  2934-5 

Yorkshire,  trout  fishing  licences,  plan  adopted 
respecting,  recommended  for  Irish  fisheries. 

The  MacGillicuddy  -----  9456 

ENGLISH,  THOMAS  .TAMES,  Clerk  to  Coleraine 

Board  of  Conservators-  3840-4025,  41S7-4194 
Bans  River  : 

Eel  fishing,  and  question  of  interference  with 
salmon  and  trout  by  weirs-  - 3980-3,4004-13 
Fishing,  valuation  - 4187-y 

Club  for  rod-fishing  referred  to-  - - 4019 

Fishing,  deterioration  - 4024-5 

Blackwater  River  : 

Benburb  salmon  weir,  faihu'e  of  3927-9,  3931,  394, 
only  River  in  district  of  value  for  angling  3922-^ 
Coleraine  District  : 

no  Additional  fixed  structures  for  capture  of 
eel  or  salmon  should  be  permitted  - 3944-53 

Board  of  Conservators : 

Bailiffs,  number  - 4015 

Coast  and  river  under  - 3842-57 

no  Contribution  from  anglers  - - - 3934 

Ex-officio  members,  qualifications  - 3802-7 

Expenditure  - 3904-8 

Income  - 3886-903 

Licences  issued  by,  nature  of  - - 3S78-84 

Meetings,  particulars  re  - - - 3871-7 

Members,  number  - - - 3858-70 

Return  handed  in  - - - - _ 3341 

Valuation  of  fishery  ...  3889-99 

Drift  netting  at  sea  : 

Injury  to  fishing  in  the  Bann  by  3907-74,  4025 
Length  of  net  considered  too  long  - 3969-73 

Fisheries,  decline  and  pollution  of  river  the 

chief  cause  - 3990-1 

Fishing  and  valuation  - 4187-94 

Poaching,  methods  - 3956-00 

Poisoning  - - - 3960-0,  3978-9,  3984-7*  3991 

Pollen  fishing,  no  effect  on  rivers  with  salmon  3988-9 
Sales,  fishing  rights  of  no  value  and  no  altera- 
tion so  far  as  result  - 3909-20,  3942,  3984 

Salmon  netting: 

no  Decrease 3999-401 

Places  where  carried  on  - - - 4002—3 

Trout  fishing: 

Sea,  negligible  - - - . 40 1 6-8 

Small  mountain  trout  only  in  small  streams  3938-9 
Spawning  fish,  destruction  and  prevention 
by  interesting  people  in,  considered  un- 
likely  3932-7,  3943-3955,  3975-9 

Tenant  purchasers,  question  of  number-  - 4014 
Trammel  netting  for  pollen,  decrease  in  river 

and  lake  - 3992—8 

Evidence  referred  to  4027—8 

Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company  - - 4021-25 

Ennel,  Lough : 

Flies,  decrease,  E.  Shaw  - 1185-7 

Netting  in  clear  water  prohibited  by  bye-law, 

E.  Shaw  - - - _ _ j i860 

Pike  and  perch  netting,  E.  Shaw  - - 11800-1 

Enniskillen;  Lord: 

Fishing  on  River  Claddagh  preserved,  W. 

Nixon  “ — — — — — — 4000 

Sporting  rights  on  Lower  Macnean  Lake  handed 

over  to  tenants,  J.  Grozier  - 4347  4359 

ENRIGHT,  THOMAS  - 12595-12011 

Protection,  more  money  spent  on,  formerly-  12597-9 

Shannon  River : 

Bailiffs,  fishermen  formerly  employed  as,  in 
winter  and  advantage  of  - - - 12597-609 

Fish,  improvement  - 12600-2 

Netting,  ancient  right  - - _ -"*12610 

Peal,  bad  seasons  lately  - 12603-4 

Protection,  owners  should  look  after  their  own 
fishing  and  do  away  with  Conservators  - 12010. 
Erne  Fishery  Company: 

Fishing  rights  on  River  Erne  let  to,  bv  tenants’ 

trust  on  Ely  estate,  Rev.  J.  It.  Maguire  - 4501 

. nr.no™.  _ 4(j2I_4057 


Erne  Lough  : 

Bag  netting,  J.  Swan  - 4652-4 

under  Ballyshanuon  District  Conservators,  II.  .1. 
Hamilton  -------  4392 

Cross-line  fishing,  G.  Mulhallen-  - 4679,  4081-2 

Dapping,  A.  Stubbs,  4505  ; G.  Mulhallen, 
4084-7. 

Drainage,  effect  to,  A.  Stubbs,  4498-504;  J. 

Swan,  4620,  4640-1. 

Fishing  : 

Decrease  in  size  of  fish,  G.  Mulhallen  - 4684-5 

Deterioration,  Capt.  R.  G.  Barton-  - - 4478 

Litigation  re,  referred  to,  J.  Johnston  - 4317-22 

Pike  : 

Destruction,  G.  Mulhallen  - 4088-91 

Injury  done  by,  A.  Siubbs,  4505-9  ; J.  Cleary-  4745 
Pollen  fishing  : 

Attempts,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - - 00 

Prospects,  but  difficulty  re  Crown  Rights,  etc., 

E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - - - . _ 66-73 

Small  rivers,  barring  of,  to  fish  advocated, 

J.  Swan,  4646-50  ; G.  Mulhallen,  4079. 

Spawning  beds  up  streams  should  bo  more 
strictly  protected,  J.  Cleary-  - 4745 

Erne  River  : 

Angling,  deterioration,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - - 130-1 

Bailiffs,  no  interest  in  trout,  H.  A.  Burlce, 

4520,  4546-7 

under  Ballyshannon  District  Conservators,  R.  A . 

Hamilton  -------  4391 

Draft  nets,  R.  A.  Hamilton  - 4447-8 

Ely  Estate,  see  that  title. 

Fishing  : 

Decrease  and  deterioration,  E.  W.  L.  Holt, 

129-33  ; A.  Stubbs,  4495-504  ; .7.  Swan 
4028-41. 

Development  possible,  G.  Mulhallen  4079,  4081-4 
Notting  at  sea,  higher  waters  injured  by, .7.  Swan, 

4028-32,  4042-5 

Spawning  fish  : 

Decrease  in  size,  and  reason,  J.  Swan, 

4630-2,  4642-5 

Protection  a month  late,  G.  Aliinyham,-  4097,  4700 
Spring  fish,  season,  .7.  Swan  - - 4043,  4055-7 

Eriff  River,  several  fishery  owned  in  virtue  of 
riparian  ownership,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 5 

Esk  River: 

at  Donegal,  under  Ballyshannon  District  Con- 
servators, R.  A.  Hamilton  - 4391 

Draft  netting,  R.  A.  Hamilton-  ...  4447 

Estates  Commissioners  : 

Acquisition  of  fishing  rights  by,  and  transfer  to 
Department  for  management,  scheme, 

11114,  11118-21 

Chief  Examiner  and  Legal  Adviser,  see.  Crook- 
shank,  C.  H.  - - - - _ 100-177 

Failure  of  sale  of  Johnson  Estate,  Co.  Donegal, 

owing  to  attitude  of,  Canon  MacFadden-  2025-6 
Fishing  rights  reserved  by,  for  vesting  in  trustees, 

R.  M.  D.  Sanders  - - - _ 993-4 

Fishing  rights  should  bo  reserved  on  sale  or 

passed  to.  Sir  G.  Golthursl  - 1234 

no  Objection  sent  to,  by  tenants  disputing  sale 
of  Conyngliam  estate  without  sporting  rights, 
etc.,  H.  A.  O'Donnell  - 2831 

Reservation  of  small  spawning  streams  on  sale 
of  property  recommended,  Capt.  L.  Marshall-  9524 
Sales  through,  see.  under  Land  purchase. 

Sales  to,  Department  of  Agriculture  empowered 

to  purchase  fisheries,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - 101 

Estuaries  : 

Netting,  see  under  Estuaries. 

Protection  by  Coastguard  advocated,  H.  Austen, 

800  ; S.  TP.  Payne,  913-4. 

Euphorbia,  see  Spurge. 


Manager,  see  Swan,  John  - _ vl£ll. 

Subscription  to  Ballyshannon  District  Con- 
servators, R.  A.  Hamilton  - 4414,  4416 


EUSTACE,  MAJOR  H.  M.,  D.S.O.  - 14123-14140 

Slaney  River: 

Angling,  catch  and  size  of  fish  - 14137-40,  14146 
additional  Bailiff  required  about  Ballycarney 

Bridge --  - 14135 

Fishing,  improvement  - 14141-3 

Sea  trout,  plenty,  but  none  up  the  river-  - 14145 
Tenant  purchasers,  letting  of  fishing  by-  14128-30 
— tut  r\ . 13759,  13703 


References,  M.  Donovan  - 
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EDsTACE-DUCKETT,  COL.  J.  J.  II.,  J.P.  4880-493 1 

SLANEY  RlVER  : 

Fieliing  : 

Condition,  and  catch  4899-900,  4907-8,  4900 
Injured  by  by-law  permitting  net  fishing  at 
earlier  date,  preventing  fish  entering  river 

4893-5,  4896,  4908,  4915-31 
Kinds  of  fish  -----  4901-  4 

Land  purchase,  effect  on  fisheries  slight  - 4893 
Preservation  by  private  owners  but  deteriora- 
tion anticipated  -----  4895 
Protection,  adequate  number  of  bailiffs  neces- 
sary and  police  should  assist  - - 4893,  4895 

Spawning  fish,  poaching  - - - 4909-14 


Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Anxious  to  own  fishing  rights  - - - 4893 

Letting  of  fishing  rignts  by  4893 

would  Take  interest  in  fishing  if  more  fieli  were 
allowed  to  get  up  river  - - 4893,  4920 

Wexford  Board  of  Conservators,  funds  inade- 
quate for  proper  protection  and  reduction 
anticipated  by  falling  off  in  number  of  rod 
licences  ------  4893,  491 8 

References  ------  4738,  5056 

Explosives,  sale  of,  re-enactment  of  clauses  of 
Peace  Preservation  Act  relating  to,  recommen- 
ded, J.  Kane  -----  10257-9 

Explosives  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Eyes,  used  in  privately  owned  eel  weirs,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt  - --  --  --  .47 


F. 


Kalian  River,  trout  fishing  good,  T.  McDermolt  13474-6 

Fawcett,  Col.,  combined  fishing  on  the  Laune  let 

by  tenant  purchasers  to,  D.  Murphy  - - 9619 

Feale  and  Cashen  Fisheries  Committee  : . 

Alteration  of  close  season  on  the  Fealo  due  to 
perseverance  of,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - - 9870 

Constitution,  number  of  members,  and  representat- 
ion on  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  IF. 

M.  McElligolt  -----  9939-48 

Difficulties  of  attending  meetings  of  Board  of 

Conservators  at  Limerick,  IF.  M.  McElligolt  9928-9 
Hon.  Secretary,  see  McElligott,  W.  51.  - 9794-9986 

Origin  and  efforts  to  improve  fishing,  IF.  M. 

McElligolt  - - - - - * - 9868-70 

Sub-division  of  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators, 
with  peculiar  privileges  respecting  funds,  but 
no  power  to  make  bye-laws,  IF.  M.  McElligolt  9930-8 

Feale  River : 

Angling  : 

Length  of  water,  part  only  of  value  for  spawn- 
ing, W.  M.  McElligolt  - - - 9960-70 

Local  reduction  of  rod  licence  inadvisable, 
increase  of  local  anglers  would  increase 
stroke-hauling,  IT.  M.  McElligolt  - 10127-9 

Bailiffs  : 

Appointments  not  controlled  by  Feale  and 
Cashen  Committee,  Mr.  Hewson,  10041  ; T. 

Costello,  10138  ; J.  Kane,  10275-6. 

Convictions  brought  by,  reduction  of  fines, 

J.  Kane  ------  10272-3 

Disadvantage  of  short  season  appointments, 

J.  Kane  ------  10267-9 

Fines,  one-third  given  to,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - 9872 
Head,  good  but  position  difficult,  appoint- 
ment of  well-paid  Scotchmen  advisable, 

Mr.  Hewson  ------  10028 

Head,  see  Kane,  James  - - - 10257-79 

Increased  number  necessary,  M.  O'Slumgh- 
nessy,  10073  ; J.  Devcreux,  10148-9  ; T. 

Hannon,  10224  ; Dr.  J.  O’Halloran,  10242, 

10246-9. 

Most  important  places  not  watched  by,  T. 

Hannon  ------  10222-3 

Not  fishermen  would  not  act  as,  IF.  M.  McElli- 
gott. 9982-4  ; T.  Costello,  10139-41. 

Number,  IV.  M.  McElligott  - - - 9876,  9923 

Placed  on  uppor  waters  to  prevent  dynamiting, 

IF.  M.  Me  Elligott  -----  9924 

Preservation  by  tenants  preferable  to  watching 
by,  T.  Costello  - - ' 10101-3,  10106-7 

Salary,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - 9877-8 


Feale  River — continued. 

Baelyhyland  several  fishery  : 

Netting  : 

After  hours : 

Accusation  incorreot  re,  J.  Kane  - 10200-2 

in  Freshwater , J . Devcreux  - - 10176-83 

Deteriorating,  Dr.  John  O'Halloran  - 10236-38 

Poaching,  frequent,  removal  of  nets  in  weekly 
close  time  and  at  end  of  season  suggested  as 
preventative.  Dr.  J.  O.Halloran  10240-5,  10256 

Close  season  : 

Alteration  of  date,  IF.  M.  McElligolt  - - 9870 

Protection  during,  inefficient  because  staff  not 
increased,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - - 9832-3 

Colles  Sandes  estate  : 

Frontage,  A.  H.  McLean  - 9999,  10002 

Tenant-Purchasers  : 

Number,  A.  H.  McLean  - - 9989-92 

Sporting  rights  held  by  Congested  Districts 
Board  by  special  arrangement,  A.  H. 
McLean  -----  9988-98 

Cormorants  few,  W.  M.  McElligott  - 9900 

Dynamite  : 

Control  of  sale  only  remedy,  IF.  M.  McElligott  9835-9 
Decrease  of  peal  owing  to,  Mr.  Hewson-  - 10029 
Prevalent,  A.  H.  McLean,  10005  : T.  Costello, 

10106  ; E.  H.  Poe-Hosford,  12104-6. 
would  be  Stopped  if  rod  licence  were  reduced 
and  tenant  purchasers  able  to  fish  own 
frontage,  M.  O’ Shaughncssy  ' - 10071-84,  10087 
Estuary,  see  Cashen  River. 

Fishing  : 

Benefits  of  salmon  hatchery  to,  T.  Costello, 
Costello,  10110,  10115—8  ; J.  Devcreux 
10149-50. 

Catch,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - - - 9814-5 

Catch  40  years  ago  compared  with  that  at 
present,  V.  Costello  - 10110-12 

General  stock  of  fish  not  depleted,  Mr.  Hewson-  10036 
Improvement,  IF.  M.  McElligolt  - - 9963-4 

should  be  Open  to  tenant  purchasers  and 
visitors,  T.  Costello  - - 10101,  10103,  10125-6 

Season,  alteration  of  date,  IK.  M.  McElligolt, 

9855-9,  9870 

Stretches  preserved,  IF.  M.  McElligolt  9816-7,  9863 
Weight  of  fish,  T.  Costello  - 10119-24 

Fishing  rights,  owned  by  Congested  districts 
Board,  suggested  formation  of  Committee  to 
charge  fee  for  salmon  fishing  per  day  and  pool 
proceeds,  A.  H.  McLean  - 10019-21 

Knight  of  Kerry’s  Estate  : 

Fishing  preserved,  IF.  M.  McElligolt  - 9817,  9863 
Netting  stopped  by  Board  of  Conservators, 

J.  Devcreux  -----  10151-4 

Netting  : 

Catch  and  profits,  might  be  valuable  industry 
if  better  preserved,  T.  Hannon  - -10199-10204d 

Close  time,  weekly  restrictions  during, 
suggested,  IF.  M.  McElligott,  9903-8  ; Dr. 

J.  O’Halloran,  10240—5,  10256. 

Freshwater  : 

Boundary  three  miles  below  Lis  tow  cl,  no 

illegal  netting,  IF.  ill.  McElligolt  - 9925-7 

Improving,  T.  Costello  - 10136-7 

Licence,  amount,  should  be  less  than  that  for 
tidal  netting,  T.  Hannon, 

10205;  10211-17,  10228-9 
between  Listowel  and  Killicrin,  old  nettings 
only,  number  of  nets  and  names  of  owners, 

IF.  M.  McElligott  - 9817-30 

Poaching,  Mr.  Hewson  - 10030 

Good,  Mr.  O’Shatighnessy  - - - - 10073 

Illegal : 

in  “ Defined  ground  ” at  the  mouth,  pro- 
visions suggested  against,  Mr.  Hewson  10026  8 
Difficulty  of  preventing,  owing  to  smallness 

of  staff,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - - 988S-92 

Frequent,  IF.  M.  McElligott,  9834  ; T.  Cos  ■ 
tello,  10132-5. 

Improvement  dining  last  years,  but  no  more 

nets  advisable,  W.  M.  McElligott  9950-64 

Otters,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - j - 9901-2 

Peal  : 

Decrease  of,  and  proportionate  increase  of 
spring  fish,  IF.  M.  McElligott,  9985  f T.  Cos- 
sello,  10116-24;  A.  H.  McLean,  lOlYo ; 

Dr.  J.  O’Halloran,  10237-S. 

Destruction  by  dynamiting,  Mr.  Hewson  - 10029 
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Feale  River — continued. 

PoachIng  : 

Fines,  reduction  of,  J.  Kane  - - 10272-3 

Gaffing  and  stroke-hauling  in  upper  reaches, 

Mr.  Hcwson  -----  10028-9 

Illegal  netting,  see  • under  Netting  above. 

Prevalent,  W.M.  McElligott,  9831;  Mr.  Hcwson, 

10030. 

Prosecutions  by  police,  W.  M.  McElligolt  - 9879 

Poisoning  : 

Chemicals,  Mr.  Hcwson  - - - 10028-9 

no  Effort  made  by  tenants  to  suppress,  A.  H. 
McLean  ------  10005-10 

Penalties  often  remitted  by  Castle  of  Dublin, 

IT.  M.  McElligolt  - 9880-5 

Prevalence  of,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford-  - 12104-6 

Spurge  and  lime  not  used  so  often  as  dynamite, 

IT.  M.  McElligott,  9835-47  ; M.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  10079. 

of  Upper  waters,  importance  of  prevention 
•'  for  sake  of  Cashen  fisher  people,  IT.  M. 

McElligott  ------  9888 

Preservation,  net  fishermen  might  contribute 
towards,  if  spawning  beds  well  watched,  T. 
Hannon  - - - - 10207-11,  10220-5 

Protection  by  police  should  be  further  developed, 

IT.  M.  McElligott,  9879  ; T.  Hannon,  10206  ; 

Dr.  J.  O’Halloran,  10246-8 

Salmon  hatcheby: 

Established  to  interest  the  public  in  preserva- 
tion, If.  M.  McElligott  - - - 9870,  9897 

Fishing  improved  by,  T.  Costello,  10115-8  ; 

J.  Devereux,  10149-50. 

Source,  course,  length  fishable  and  places  fre- 
quented by  visitors,  IT.  M.  McElligott  - 9806-12 

Spawning  beds,  effect  of  lack  of  protection  on 

net  fishing,  T.  Hannon-  - 10220-1 

Stroke-hauling  would  be  increased  by  reduction 

of  local  rod  licence,  IT.  M.  McElligott  - 10127-9 

Tenant  Pubohasehs  : 

Colles-Sandes  estate,  see  that  title  above. 

Combination  desirable  but  not  probable,  IT.  M. 

McElligott  -----  997 1-7 

Fishing  rights  : 

not  Acquired  on  purchase  of  land,  anglers 
sent  from  hotel  treated  as  trespassers,  J. 
Devereux  -----  10162-75 

Individual  letting  of,  to  local  angling  associa- 
tions invested  with  right  to  impose  licence 
duties  and  subject  to  central  agency 
suggested,  L.  Berthon  - - - 10044-6 

Pooled  letting  of,  by  committee  of  tenants 
and  conservators,  and  retention  of  quarter 
of  money  for  preservation  suggested,  IT. 

M.  McElligott  - - 9862-4,  9909-11,  9916 

Reduction  of  local  rod  licence  would  enable, 
to  make  use  of,  and  preservation  of  river 
would  ensue,  M.  O’ Shaughnessy  - 10071-92 

Head  waters  passed  to,  and  fished  by  visitors, 

IT.  M.  McElligott  - 9813,  9921-2 

Protection  by  : 

Necessity  for  arousing  interest  by  opening 
fishing  or  giving  compensation  to,  T. 

Costello  - - 10101-3,  10106-7,  10125-6 

None,  IT.  M.  McElligott  - 9917-8 

Sporting  rights  acquired  with  land  bought  from 

Land  Commission,  M.  O’ Shaughnessy  10093-4 

Trinity  College  property,  sold  to,  A.  H.  McLean 
, 9999-10002 

Visitors  having  rod  licences  would  not  be 
stopped  by,  M.  O’ Shaughnessy  - - 10085-8 

Tidal  waters,  see  Cashen  River. 

Teibutabies  : 

Names  and  position  of,  IT.  M.  McElligolt  9795-9805 
Prevention  of  fish  going  up,  advocated,  J . 


Devereux-  - . - 10147 

Tbout  eishing  : 

Brown  trout  : 

Good  fishing  on  property  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  J.  Devereux  ...  10157-60 

of  No  value,  W.  M.  McElligolt  - - - 9986 

Sea  trout  : 

Decrease,  IT.  M.  McElligolt  - - 9860,  9985 

Good  on  property  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 

J.  Devereux  ...  10155-6,  1016 

Ul’l’EB  BEACHES  : 

Protection  : 


by  Net  fishermen,  not  feasible,  IT.  M.  McElli- 
golt, 9982-4;  T.  Costello,  10139-41. 
by  means  of  Permanent  and  temporary 

gratings  suggested,  Mr.  Hcwson  '-  10029 


FEENY,  JOHN  - - ' - - 10584-10625 

Shannon  Rivee  : • 

Bailiffships,  extent,  arrangements  and 
wage  - - - - 10591-3,  10609-10 

Poaching,  prosecutions,  and  seizure  of  nets 

10594-10607 

Tarmonbarry  : 

Brown  trout  fishing,  catch-  - 10615,  10620-5 

Run  of  peal,  dates  - - - 10613—4,  10616-7 

Fennossy,  Mr.,  owner  of  land  on  King’s  River,  C. 

Gregory  58O7 

Feorish  River,  length  etc.,  J.  Cox  - - 10313-g 

FERGUSON,  TERENCE,  trustee  on  Ely  estate  4709-14 
Ely  property,  pooling  of  fishery  rights,  reduction 

of  rates  by  47x9 

Fermanagh,  Deputy -Lieutenant,  see  Barton, 

Captain  Charles  Robert  * 4461-4480 

Fermoy  : 

no  Fishing  above,  till  first  week  in  May,  till  tins 
season,  R.  E.  Long  field  - - - - 7217 

Lismore  Board  of  Conservators  meetings  held  at, 
but  attendance  poor,  R.  E.  Long  field  7261,  7269-7q 
Weir,  repair,  T.  Drohan  - G'Jyg 

Fern  Lough  : 

Angling,  season,  G.  Hcwson  - - - - 220 

Fishing  : 

Catch,  J.  O' Grady  - 3762-6 

Increase  in  number  of  boats,  J.  O’ Grady  3758-61 
Provision  by  hotel  keeper,  M.  A.  M'Crcadie, 
3701-10  . D.  Taylor,  3784-92. 

Improvement  of,  and  of  lakes  in  neighbourhood 
desired  by  stocking  - - - 3794-7,  3807-8 

Length,  G.  Hcwson  - 217 

Netting  would  be  objected  to,  G.  Hcwson  - 321 

Salmon  prevented  from  getting  up  by  carries  at 
Ballyare,  and  Drummonaglian,  J .O'  Grady 

3742-4,  3767-77 

Spawning  fish  in  neighbourhood  not  sufficiently 

protected  in  small  streams,  J . O’ Grady-  3798-800 

Tbout : 

Question  of  introducing,  H.  Law  - 3398-9,3421 

Sea  : 

Improvement  of  breed  denied,  and  question 
of  men  combining  to  carry  out,  J.  O’  Grady 

3730-41,  3751-3 

Spawning  beds,  J.  O' Grady  - 3734 

Fiddown,  fishermen  rom,  employed  on  railway 
during  close  season,  ■ J . J.  O’Shee  - 6433 

Finch  Hatton,  Mu.,  efforts  to  improve  fishing  on 
Feale  River,  IT.  M.  McElligolt  - - 9868-70 

Finea,  Shannon  : 

Hotel  at,  Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell  - - - 10648 

Repair  of  floodgates  advocated  to  keep  Lough 

Sheelin  at  uniform  level,  C.  Rotherham  - 10674-85 

Fines  : 

Adequate,  should  be  inflicted,  G.  Fowler  - - 14449 

Case  of  men  poaching  in  order  to  make,  C.  II. 

Thorp  ------  5163-4 

not  Deterrent  to  poachers,  E.  McCormack-  - 6398 

Levying  of,  on  district  in  event  of  poisoning 
might  stop  connivance  with  poachers,  M. 
Fitzgerald  ------  8600-8 

Minimum  should  be  increased,  C.  H.  Thorp  5163-6 
Nominal,  in  many  cases,  Maj.  R.  J.  IT. 
Mawhinny ------  11946 

Payment  to  police  as  rewards,  see  under  Rewards, 
under  Protection,  under  Police. 

Power  of  Lord  Lieutenant  to  reduce,  mitigate 
and  remit,  should  be  cancelled,  G.  Fowler  - 14449 
Reduction  and  remission  by  Lord  Lieutenant 
complained  of,  and  poaching  encouraged  by,  H. 
Austen,  858-9  ; C.  Flattery,  3023  ; A.  Stubbs, 

4493-4  ; G.  B.  Newport,  5453,  5456-9  ; Col.  M. 
de  Montmorency,  5528-9 ; E.  McCormack, 
6303-10;  M.  Fitzgerald,  8455-6;  IT.  M.  McElli- 
golt, 9883-5  ; L.  Berthon,  10049-50  ; J.  Kane, 
10272-3;  J.  G.  Skipton,  11122;  E.  T. 
O'Donel,  11571;  Col.  H.  Charlton,  11764; 

Capt.  C.  Clerk,  11939  ; E.  II.  Poe-Hos/ord, 
12114-7;  It.  R.  BalKngal,  12206-7;  S.  C. 

P.  Vansitlart,  12270-80  ; II.  Lejroy,  12400-3  ; 

E.  T.  Ingham,  12412-5  ; H.  V.  MacNamara, 

12460  ; Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins,  14461. 

Reduction  : 

Fault  rests  witli  magistrates  for  want  of 
attendance,  J.  Maguire  - - - - 14507 

no  Unreasonable  cases  in  Lismore,  T.  Drohan  7008-1 1 
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Finn  River  : 

Draft  netting,  T.  McDermott  - - - - 4094 

Flax  water,  injury  done  by,  referred  to  - 3007-8 

under  Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators, 

T.  McDermott  - - - - - - 4088 

Pike,  'J'.  McDermott  - 4131-2 

Polo-netting,  T.  McDermott  - - - - 4094 

Finnesk  River : 

Poaching,  Cot.  T.  'J'.  Simpson-  - - - 0840 

Salmon  fishing,  small  amount,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  0840 
Finntown,  hotel  for  fishers,  site  would  not  be 

suitable,  J.  MacDyer  - 2798 

Firtha  River  : 

Angling,  not  let  by  tenants,  D.  Curran  - 8801-70 

Bailiffs: 

Enlistment  of  sea-not  men  as,  possible,  C. 

O'Shea  -----  - 8840-02 

Salary  too  low  to  counterbalance  dangers, 

C.  O’Shea 8831,  8844 

Netting,  D.  Curran-  - - - - - 8871 

Poaching  : 

in  Close  season,  D.  Curran  - - - 8896-7 

Local,  increase  partly  due  to  new  facilities  for 

disposal  of  fish,  D.  Curran-  8881-5,  8891,  8901-11 
with  Nets  and  spears,  D.  Curran  - 8877 

Penalties  in  old  times  little  enforced,  D.  Curran, 

8907-8 

no  Poisoning,  D.  Curran-  ...  8876,  8904 
Preservation  ; 

by  Erection  of  grating,  recommended,  M. 
Fitzgerald,  8526-9  ; C.  O'Shea,  8832-5 ; 8853 

D.  Curran,  8893-5. 

Placing  blocks  with  iron  stakes  in  river  to 
prevent  netting  and  spearing  suggested, 

C.  O'Shea  - 8836-9 

Protection  by  police,  advocated,  M.  Fitzgerald, 

8564  ; D.  Curran,  8893-5. 

Spawning  beds,  quantity  of  spawning  fish  could 
bo  netted  for  Watervillo  hatchery  if  river 
barred,  C.  O’Shea  - 8853 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination,  possibility  of,  D.  Curran, 

8878-80,  8886-9,  8898-8900,  8914-7 
Fishing  rights  not  let,  D.  Curran-  - 8859-70 

Fish  : 

Possession  of,  during  close  season  for  netting 
should  be  bound  to  prove  legal  catch,  E.  T. 

Ingham  - - - - - _ 12415 

Price,  rise  in,  J.  Daly  - - - - - 7109 

Fisheries : 

Rating  of,  see  Rates. 

Several  fisheries,  owners  proving  title  for  50 
years  should  be  free  from  interference,  M. 
Fitsgerald  ------  8542—4 

Valuation  of,  see.  Valuation. 

Fishery  Acts,  see  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Fishery  Authority,  see  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Fishermen,  under  Fish  factors  in  tidal  water,  pro- 
portionate facilities  should  be  afforded  to,  as 
to  men  of  same  class  in  sea  fisheries,  J.  Maguire, 

14498-500 

Fishery  Laws  : 

Conservators  should  have  power  to  withdraw 

netting  licences  on  gross  violation  of,  J . Scully-  9654 
Department  should  prosecute  in  cases  of  offences 
against,  W.  H.  Rice,  11881—4 ; Capt.  C. 

Clerk,  11942. 

Enforcement  generally  shelved,  R.  E.  Long  field-  7257 

Fishing  : 

Angling,  see  that  title. 

only  Asset  loft  for  money-making,  R.  C.  Wil- 
liams  -------  1559 

Close  season,  see  that  title. 

Conservators  should  have  power  to  make  lies 

for  fish  and  breed,  T.  Hayes-  - - 3692—3 

Clubs,  approved  as  means  of  preservation  and 
assistance  from  funds  advocated,  IF.  H.  Rice-  11S80 
Control  of  watercourses  by  Central  body  advo- 
cated, Ii.  Doran  - 518-22 

Depletion  of  fish  caused  by  over-fishing  in 

private  rivers,  J.  E.  O'Donnell  - - p.  389,  390 

Deterioration,  C.  IF.  Ashe  - - - 1784-6 

Deterioration  possibly  due  to  effect  of  drain  ago 

and  to  changing  of  river  courses,  J.  Hcnsey  - 91S7 
Effect  of  land  purchase,  see  under  Land  Purchase. 


Fishing — continued. 

Fishermen  inland  and  in  tidal  waters  should  bo 
treated  as  having  reciprocal  interests,  not 
antagonistic,  J . Maguire  - - - 14497-8 

Free  : 

Objected  to,  J.  Maguire  - - - - 14522 

Preservation  would  be  improved,  P.  Corcoran, 
1129-35,  1146  ; It.  C.  Williams,  1646-50. 
Government  contribution,  advocated,  Ii.  Dale  - 744-8 
Illegal,  see  Poaching. 

Importance  of  small  watercourses  in  connection 

with,  H.  Doran  -----  479,  483 

Industry,  should  bo  national  asset  handed  over 
to  control  of  some  local  body  working  with 
Department,  M.  O’Neill  - - - 6031-5 

Inland  and  sea,  should  be  separated,  so  that 
grants  may  be  allocated  to  one  or  other,  P. 
Mclnerney  -------  12537 

Low  water  in  summer  of  1911,  disadvantage  to  - 8380 
Netting,  see  that  title. 

Old  fish,  importance  of  preventing  destruction 
of,  H.  D.  Conner-  - - - - 589-91 

Poaching,  see  that  title. 

Poisoning,  see  that  title. 

Preservation,  see  that  title. 

Protection,  see  that  title. 

Recognised  as  national  asset,  more  extensive 
support  owing  from  Government,  R.  0. 

Sloane  - - - - , - - 8626-8 

Rents,  increase,  H.  D.  Conner,  629  ; J.  E. 
Longfield,  2339-40. 

Return  and  graphic  curves  of  licensed  engines 

for  last  20  years  handed  in,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 39 

Rights  : 

Combinations  of  Tenant  Purchasers,  see  muler 
Tenant  Purchasers. 

Landlords  unwilling  to  give  up,  on  sale,  when 
valuable,  J.  J.  O’Shee  - - - - 6434 

Letting  of,  by  tenant  purchasers,  see  wider 
Tenant  purchasers 

no  New  fisheries  should  be  established  without 
licence  on  acquisition  of,  J.  Hensey  - - 9134 

Policy  of  Congested  Districts  Boards  and  par- 
ticulars re  proceedings,  H.  Doran  479-96,  531-49 
Purchase  by  Department  advocated  and 
should  be  made  compulsory,  S.  McColter  26II-5 

Reservation  on  sale  : 

Advocated  on  passing  to  Conservators, 

Estates  Commissioners  or  Department,  Sir 
G.  Colthur8t  -----  1234 
by  Estates  Commissioners  for  vesting  in 
trustees,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders  - - - 993-4 

Value  not  taken  off  sale  price,  O.  Hewson  - 394-6 
see  also  Ballina  district,  Bandon  River,  Bangor 
district,  Blackwater  River  (Boyne),  Black- 
water  River  (Lismore  district).  Bride 
River,  Brown  Flesk  River,  Caragh  River, 

Cork  Co.,  Donegal  Co.,  Fealy  River,  Gara 
Lough,  Glen  River,  Inver  River,  Keel 
Lough,  Lee  River,  Lennan  River,  Maine 
River,  Melvin  Lough,  Nenagh  River, 
Owenheny  River,  Roughty  River,  Shan- 
non River,  Sheen  River,  Sneem  River, 

Slaney  River,  Suir  River,  Sullane  River 
and  Style  estate. 

not  Reserved  on  sale,  see  Bangor  district, 

Barrow  River,  Blackwater  River  (Ballyshan- 
non),  Blackwater  River  (Drogheda),  Black- 
water River  (Lismore),  Caragh  River,  Feale 
River,  Gara  Lough,  Inny  River,  Kealafre- 
liane  River,  Laune  River,  Macneen  Lakes, 

Maigue  River,  Moy  River,  Roughty  River, 
Shannon  River,  Slaney  River,  and  Sullane 
River. 

Rising  value,  H.  D.  Conner,  637-9  ; H.  Dale, 

800-1. 

on  Sale,  Act  3 Edw.  VI.,  Chap.  37,  Sec.  13,  re 
J.  G.  Skipton  ------  11106 

User  of,  subject  to  control  by  Department 

by-law,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - - g 

see  also  Sporting  Rights. 
see  also  under  Tenant  Purchasers. 

Rise  in  value.  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - - 6781-2 

Sale  of  fish,  restriction  advocated,  T.  D.  Play  6656-9 

Spring  : 

Fish  more  valuable  spawners  than  autumn 
fish,  R.  E.  Longfield-  - - - 7274-6 

Improvement,  The  Knight  of  Qlin,  12513-4  ; 

P.  Mclnerney,  12537. 

State  control  advocated,  The  MacGiilicuddy, 

9450-3  ; M.  Joyce,  12494-8. 
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Fishing — continued. 

State  ownership  advocated,'  Mr.  Warner,  8273-5  ; . 

R.  Power,  9434-9,  9442-3. 

State  management  of  proprietory  fisheries,  ques- 
tion of,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - -'  - - 101 

Summer,  deterioration  and  cause.  The  Knight  of 
Glim,  12513;  P.  Mclncrncy,  12537. 

Taking  of  fish  by  any  means  save  by  duly 
licensed  net  or  rod  should  bo  made  penal, 

A.  Blood  Smyth  -----  12339-42 

Value  not  appreciated  by  public,  ilf.  Gleason  - 1244(1 

Fishogue  River : 

Adequate  protection  impossible,  K.  J.  Smith, 

„ . . 4973,  4983 

as  Spawning  river,  K.  J.  Smith-  ...  4982 

FITZGERALD,  GARRET  ...  7030-47 

Blackwater  River  : 

Cormorants  : 

Deterioration  in  trout-fishing  partly  duo  to  7037-9 
Tenant  purchasers  should  shoot,  for  own 

advantages,  not  for  reward  - - - 7042 

Fishing  : 

Deterioration  dating  from  increase  of  nets 

in  Youglial 7032-0 

Lotting  value,  diminution  - - - 7040-2 

Netting  in  fresh  water,  abolition  advocated  - 7030 
Pike  : 

Deterioration  in  trout-fishing  partly  due 

„ t0  . 7037-9 

Permission  to  net,  should  be  applied  for  7043-0 
Poaching,  none,  on  main  river  - 7047 

Poisoning,  none  known  - - - - 7040 

Clyde  River,  pike,  quantity  in  Mr.  Webb’s  pool  - 7040 

FITZGERALD,  MAURICE,  J.P.  - - 8395-8619 

Anglers,  not  so  keen  on  preservation  as  men  finan- 
cially interested  - 8514,  8544-0 

Bailiffs,  substitution  by  extra  police  force  solely 

for  fishery  purposes  recommended  - 8507-12 

'Boards  of  Conserv actors  : 

Extension  of  right  to  claim  compensation  for 

poisoning  to,  might  be  of  advantage  - 8598-9 

Members  should  be  personally  interested  in 

fishing 8513 

Question  of  representation  of  seine-boat  men 


Voting,  abolition  of  distinctions  between  tidal 
and  freshwater,  and  of  plurality  of  votes 
suggested  -----  8519-25 


Caherciveen  River  : 

Number  of  nets  at  mouth  of-  - - - 8578 

Poaching,  salmon  fishing  ruined  by,  and 

bailiff  killed  for  prosecuting  offenders  -85C5-8 
Riparian  owners  - - 8569-71 

Cummeragh  River  : 

Angling,  season  and  catch  - - 8473,  8493 

Fishing  : 

Early,  and  good 
Improvement  - - - 

Let  to  hotel  proprietors  - 
Fishing  rights  reserved 
Netting  at  mouth  of  : 

Fishermen  not  represented  o 
servators  - - - 

Number  in  each  crew,  ave 
condition  of  men  - 
Poaching  on  decrease 
Poisoning,  none,  boggy  bottom  v 


- - 8470-1 
8505 
8486-7 


n Board  of  Con- 

8515 

rage  catch  and 

- 8498-8504 
8496-7 

would  counter- 

„ . . , . - 8488-90 

Principal  proprietors  -----  8481 
Salmon,  effect  of  boggy  river  bottom  on  - 8488 
Trout  fishing,  sea-trout  and  brown  trout  8493-5 
Evidence  referred  to  - - - - 8710,  911.1-4 

Firtha  River,  police  protection  advocated  - 8564 
Inny  River  : 


FITZGERALD,  MAURICE,  J.P.— continued. 

Inny  River — continued. 

Netting  : 

Close  season  -----  8407 

Draft  not,  oxtont  of  fishing,  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  selling  of  fish  - - 8420-6 

not  Excessive  - 8582-4 

Freshwater  : 

Abolition  would  not  benefit  fishing  while 
poaching  still  prevalent  - - 8536-61 

Number  of  nets  - 8578-2 

for  Mackerel,  illogal  bag  nots,  number,  increase 
and  difficulty  of  suppressing  - 8553,  86O9-I9 

Seine  nets  at  mouth  : 

Fishermen  not  represented  on  Board  of 
Conservators  - 8515,  8585-6 

Number  in  each  crew,  average  catch,  and 

condition  of  men  ...  8498-8504 

Working  of  nets,  length  and  number  8572-80 
Peal  more  common  than  spring  fish,  difficulty 

of  getting  up  except  in  flood  - - 8414-5 

Poaching  : 

Levying  of  fine  on  residents  would  induce 
cessation  of  connivance  with  non-resident 

poachers 8005-8 

Prosecutions,  difficulty  and  danger  of  bring- 
ing in,  and  probability  of  remission  of 
penalty  by  Lord  Lieutenant 

8444-7,  8455-6,  8560-1,  8563 

Spearing 8418-9 

Poisoning  : 

Carried  on  in  daytime  - 8448 

with  Spurge  and  lime  - 8427-8 

Spurge,  gravelly  bottom  affected  by  - - 8488 

Preservation  by  erection  of  grating  at  Lissa- 
tunny  Brdige  recommended,  and  objections 
refuted,  - 8526-9,  8593-4 

Protection  by  police  valuable,  but  force  too 

„.sma;ll 8465-9 

Riparian  proprietors  -----  842 1 

Salmon  Hatchery,  too  soon  to  realise  success  8477-80 
Salmon,  superiority  to  Cummeragh  fish  due  to 
gravelly  bottom  - - - . . 8492 

Sea  trout  fishing  good,  damage  done  by  steam 

trawlers 8416-7,  8619 

Several  fishery  : 

110  Poaching  owing  to  efficient  watching  - 8562 
no  Rating  - - ...  » 8547-9 

Reference,  R.  O.  Sloane  - 8692 

Tenant  Purchasers,  Fishing  rights  : 

Acquired  in  most  cases,  and  Acts  under 
which  purchase  made  - - - 8430-8 

Frontage  - 8437,  8595-0 

Let  to  hotel  proprietor,  and  interest  taken 
in  preservation,  but  poaching  not  re- 
pressed  - 8439-47, 8457-8 

Poaching  more  prevalent  in  summer  than  in 

breeding  season  - - - - -8512 

Poisoning,  inclusion  under  Malicious  Injuries  Act 

justifiable  and  might  be  of  advantage  - 8597-8608 
Preservation,  erection  of  gratings  on  certain 

rivers  suggested  and  objections  answored  8526-9 
Several  fisheries,  owners  proving  title  for  50  years 
should  be  free  from  interference  - -"  8542-4 

Watervii.ee  Board  op  Conservators  : 

Changes  in  constitution  suggested  with  view  to 
future  emergencies  - 8514-S 

Fishermen  netting  at  mouths  of  Inny  and 

Cummeragh  not  represented  on-  8515,  8585-6 
Income,  raising  of  funds  by  increasing  licences 
not  advisable  - 8459,  8532-5 

Increase  of  grant  from  Department  of  Agri- 
culture suggested  - 8530 

Members,  number  of,  interest  taken  in  work 
and  business  conducted  by  - 8449-53,  8522-3 
Water ville  district,  increase  of  net  licence  not 

advisable 8534-5 

Watervillk  Lake  : 

Ownership  of  rivers  flowing  into  and  out  of  8401-4 
Trout  fishing  valuable  ...  8554-9 


Angling  : 

Licence,  increase  not  advisable 
Season,-  and  catch  - 
Bailiffs,  inefficient,  difficulty  and  dangc 
bringing  in  prosecutions  - 
Fishing  : 

Improvement  ----- 

Late  - 

^ Weight  of  fish  - 


8532-5 

8407-13 

of 

8460-4 


476,  8583 
8405-6 

- 8414 

- 8420 


W aterville  River  : 

Netting  : 

Freshwater,  not  excessive  - 8578-84 

Seine  nets  at  the  mouth  of  - - 8572-80 

Weir  belonging  to  Mrs.  Butler  : 

Season  and  take  - 8473,  8475 

Weir  rated,  but  not  salmon  - - 8550-1 

FITZHERBERT,  RTCHARD  R.,  D.L.,  ,1.1’. 

14385-14449 

Blackwater  River,  trout  fishing  not  free  - - 14444 
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FITZHEBBERT,  RICHARD  R„  D.L.,  Jg,  imSmJi. 
Boyne  River  : 


Angling  at  Blackcastle,  catch,  statistics 
„ , . 1431)7,  14400-121  14420-2 

Catch,  statistics,  1875-1800-  - - 14423-0 

Fish,  size  - 1443-2-3 

lushing  weirs,  number  1875  and  1912 

. 144  00-1,14417-8 

■Nets  ancl  boxes  in  fresh  water  should  be  pro- 
hibited and  persons  compensated  14410-8,  14148 
Nets,  particulars  re,  1875-1911,  and  effect  of 
increase  on  number  of  salmon 


-T  , 14389-415,  14419-20 

Netting,  season  lengthened  1883  and  shortened 
1899  -------  14394 

no  Peal,  and  reasons  - 14428-31 

Preservation  improved  - 14447 

upper  Proprietors  would  not  preserve  if  nob 
given  joint  share  of  fish  - 14394 

Trout  fishing  -----  14434-46 

Evidence  agreed  with,  May.  T.  G.  Collins  - 14472 
Rosmin  River,  free  trout  fishing  - 14440 

Fitzwilliam,  VV.  C.  de  M.  VV.  Fit?. william,  7th  Earl, 
fishing  rights  retained  by,  C.  Hewitt-  - 13907-8 

Fixed  engines,  prohibited  in  certain  areas,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt  - --  --  --  - 10 


FLANAGAN,  JOHN,  Garrison,  trustee 
estate  - 

Ely  estate,  trust  - - - - 


Ely 

4732-4743 

4734-0 


Melvin  Lough- 

Salmon  fishing,  will  be  ruined  by  obstruction 
in  Bundrowes  -----  4730 

Trout  fishing: 

Keepers  not  paid  sufficient  to  ensure  close 
attention  ------  4739 

Destruction  by  cormorants  - 4738-9, 4742-3 

Flanagan,  Mr.,  estate  on  Lough  Gara,  reference  - 10815 
Flannery,  Charles,  estate  on  Lough  Gara,  reference-  10815 

FLATTERY,  CHARLES,  Secretary  to  Letter- 

kenny  Board  of  Conservators  - - 2870-3099 

Burton  Port : 

Motor-boat  employed  to  protect  coast  from 
Bloody  Foreland  to  Malin  More-  - 2930-3 

Special  bailiffs  at,  to  watch  coast  during  closo 
time  -------  3040 

Crummie’s  Bay,  below  Buncrana,  illegal  drift- 
netting - 2946-7 

Flax  water  : 


FLATTERY,  CHARLES — continued. 

Letterkenny  District — continued.. 

Drift  netting: 

Length  of  nets  : 

Licence  duty  irrespective  of  - - 3054-63 

Limitation  desired  - 3045-53 

Illegal  - - . , , 2934-47,  3020-3 

J)lax  water  poisoning  - 2960-79,  3005-10,  3029-31 

Poaching  - - - - - - 2958-9 

1.  rotection  by  motor-boats  - - 2927-32  3039 

Oweneea  River,  illega  drift  netting  - 2943-5,  2052— f> 

Flax-water : 

Harm  done  to  fishing  referred  to  - 50-51 

Use  as  manure,  C.  Flattery  - _ 3012,  3017-9 

see  also  under  Bandon  River,  Coleraine  District 
Finn  River,  Lackagh  River,  Lennan  River’ 
Letterkenny  District,  Sessiagh  Lake,  Swilly 
Lough  and  Swilly  River. 
see  also  Poisoning. 

Flax-growing  Committee,  reference  - 14498 

FLEMING,  JAMES  WATSON  - - 10508-10540 

Shannon  River: 


Angling: 

at  Lodge  Cut,  catch  and  bait  used 
Season 

Boyle,  mismanagement  of  not  fishin° 
effects 


10526-9 
10521, 10526 
and  ill 

- - - - - - 10535-6 

Fishings  owned  by  Board  of  Works  not  pro- 
tected - - - 10519,  10531-3,  10536-40 

Fishing  rights  : 

Claim  established  through  ancient  right,  T. 

W.  Delany,  J.  Cox  - - io370-l 

Passing  to  tenant  purchasers,  no  effect  on 
fishing  - 10522-3 

Licence  on  Longford  side,  .7.  Cox 
M . 10299-10302, 10320-8 

Net  fishing,  eason  - - . 10521,10525 

0wners  - 10517-9 


Tarmonbarry  : 

Netting,  limitation  - 10515-0 

Salmon  passing  to  Lough  Allen  and  Boyle 
from,  not  protected  by  Board  of  Works 


„ , 10531-3,  10536 

heason,  earlier  date  uggested  10521,10525,10531 
Sluice  gates,  effect  on  poaching  and  fishing 
- . . 10521,  10530-3,  10536 

tenant  purchasers,  question  of  combination  - 10524 
Trout  fishing,  imposition  of  licence,  and  im- 
portance  of  preservation  urged  - 10521,  10540 

Reference,  T.  W.  Delany  - 10433 


Rivers  injured  by  3033-8 

Use  as  manure  ....  3012,  3017-9 

Glenveigh,  tributary  from,  flowing  into  Lackagh 

River,  flax-water  poisoning  inconsiderable  3085-92 
Gweebarra  River,  illegal  drift  netting  - 2952-5 

Inspection  of  Letterkenny  district  by  - 2949-5 1 

Lackagh  Bay,  bag  nets  of  Mr.  Stewart  in,  length  3550-1 
Lackagh  River,  flax  water,  poisoning  from 
tributary,  small  amount  - 3085-  99 

Lennan  River,  flax  water,  injury  to  fish  worst 

at  Kilmacloon  - 3093-4 

Letterkenny  District  : 

Board  of  Conservators : 

Bailiffs  : 


Outsiders 


no  Extra,  put  on  during  spawning  season  3098-9 
Fewer,  and  more  efficient,  advocated  2992-4 
Higher  wages,  question  of, 

2998-3003,  3024-8,  3044 
would  be  better  than  local 

„ mun, 2924-6 

Special,  not  sent,  to  assist  in  watching 
rive!L  - - °3040-4 

more  vigilant  protection  needed  against 
flax  water  poisoning  - 2973—9 

Boats,  hiring  of,  arrangements-  3064-9,  3070-84 


Expenditure  and  balance 
Income  - 
Influence  with 
Meetings,  attendance,  etc. 


2919-23 
r 2907-18 
2995-8,  3025-S 
2980-91 


Members  : 

Elected  : 

Method  of  election 
Numbers  - 

Ex-officio,  qualifications 
Number  - 
Tax  derived  from  fisheries  acoordim 
valuation 


- 2884-91,  2901-5 

- 2892-2906 

2882-3 

- 2877-2881 


FLEMING,  MICHAEL,  fisherman  and  public- 

house  keeper  - 5993-6009 

Dronan  River,  poaching  of  spawning  fish  - - 6009 

Nore  River; 

Bailiffs,  insufficient  number  - 6008 

Ballyredmond  weir,  change  of  position  and 
injurious  effect  - - - 5999-6000,  6009 

Fishing,  deterioration  - 5998 

Flesk  River  : 

Fishing,  free.  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - 1229 

no  Netting,  7.  Hensey  - 9J71 

Poisoning,  tradition  against.  Sir  G.  Colthurst  1229-31 
Spawning  beds,  extent  of,  police  necessary  in 

addition  to  bailiffs  in  winter,  F.  Courtney  9599 

FLETCHER,  WILLIAM  - - - 11731-11757 

Poaching,  decrease  consequent  on  decreasin'? 

population  - 11752-4 

Shannon  River  : 

Cleaning,  removal  of  weeds,  etc.,  anglers  and 
farmershmight  subscribe  voluntarily  - 11733-9 

Fishing  : 

Condition  - 11742-5,  11748-9 

Conditions  necessary  - - - 11745 

Size  of  fish  - 11750—1 

Land  purchase,  no  changes  in  consequence  - 11731 
Limerick,  Lax  weir,  number  of  fish  in  river 
could  be  ascertained  from  - 11747 

Poaching,  discouragement  to  some  extent  by 

farmers 11738 

Spawning  beds,  poaching  not  serious  - 11754-7 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

no  Combination  at  present  - 11739 

Fishing  rights,  marketable  value  small  11731—3 

no  Interest  in  fishing  - - - -11731 

Trout  fishing,  rod  tax  or  increased  licence  sug- 
gested   11733-8 

Waterway  better  cleaned  and  drainage  better 
attended  to  of  late  years  - 11733 
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Fites,  decrease : 

Due  to  gulls,  W.  H.  Rice  - - - 11887-9 

on  Westmeath  Lakes,  E.  Shaw  - - 11854-/ 

Flower,  Mr.,  on  River  Barrow,  reference  - - 0324 

Fly  nets,  see  under  Netting. 

Foley,  Messrs.,  references  - 6761,  6984 

Foote,  Dr.,  member  of  Lismore  Board  of  Conser- 
vators, G.  Fitzgerald  - - - - -7636 

Forbes,  Lake,  poaching  at  entrance  to,  J.  Ferny, 

10598-10601,  10606-7 
Fortgrady,  fishing  above,  particulars,  J.  Bolster  7540-43 


FORTUNE,  LAURENCE  - 


- 4988-5046 


Barrow  River  : 

Estuary  and  tidal  water  : 

Bailiffs  : 

Efficiency  of  - - - - 5029-30 

Number  ------  5028-9 

Fishing  on,  method,  catch,  profits,  etc., 

4988-11,  5022-6 

Licences,  question  of  increase  - - 5035-9 

Snap  netting  - - - - 5020-7 

Spawning  season,  extra  bailiffs  needed  - 5031-5 


Nore  River,  fresh  water  : 

Netting  would  be  possible  at  any 
night  or  day  — - - - 

Poaching  — - - 

Mr.  Tighe’s  fishery,  value  of 
Suir  River,  condition  of  fishing - 
Fowler,  George,  Marquis  of  Headfort’s 
letter  from,  C'apt.  C.  F.  Watkins 


of 

5015-9 

- 5021 
5012-4 

- 5007 

it, 

- 14449 


FOY,  EDWARD 
Destruction  of  fish  by  eel  nets  - 


11596-11599 

11597-8 


Foyle  Lough  : 

Distance  between  Magilligan  and  Greencastle, 

J.  Patterson  - 13516,  13561—72 

Drift  netting  outside,  would  be  given  up,  if 
allowed  inside,  IF.  Webber,  13032  ; J . 
Cavanagh,  13190. 

North  Channel  : 

Fishermen  represented  by  two  Conservators 

on  Londonderry  Board,  T.  McDermott  13347—51 
Netting : 

Effect  of,  question  of,  J.  Cavanagh,  13191-2, 
13194-209  ; M.  Harold,  13213-21. 

Inspection  of  licences,  J.  Patterson  - 13536-60 

Length  of  nets,  T.  McDermott  - - 13302 

Particulars  re,  J.  Patterson  - - 13499-72 


Foyle  River  : 

Course  of  salmon  coming  to,  and  quantity 
caught  by  drift  nets  on  way,  T.  McDermott, 

13327-46,  13352-64,  13460-521,  13493«-0 

Estuary  and  tidal  water  : 


Definition,  Mr.  Overend  - - - - p.  415 

Draft  netting,  T.  McDermott-  - - 4138-40 

Drift-netting  outside,  T.  McDermott  - 4126-30 

no  Netting,  T.  McDermott.  - - 4081,4098,4137 

Stake-netting,  T.  McDermott  - - 4140-4 


Fishing  : 

Decrease  of  fish  : 

Due  to  drift-netting  outside,  T.  McDermott, 

13402-10, 13429-32,  13480-91 
not  Caused  by  drift-netting  but  by  over- 
fishing of  rivers  by  draught  and  stake  nets, 
etc.  ------  p.  415-0 

Decline,  T.  McDermott  - - - 4155—6 

Rented  to  private  company  by  Irish  Society, 

B.  H.  Lane 4198-4205 

Fresh  water  netting  : 

a few  Pole-nets  only,  T.  McDermott  - 4152-4 

Prohibition  question,  2'.  McDermott  4150-2,  4157-00 
Irish  Society’s  fishing,  extent,  B.  H.  Lane.  - - 4206 

Netting,  4-inch  mesh  considered  fair,  II.  O’Neill 

13090-3 

Newtownstewart  hatchery  output  T.  McDer- 

moi 13283-5 

no  Obstruction  to  passage  of  fish  by  drift- 

netting  outside,  J.  E.  O Donnell  - p.  389,  p.  390 
Pike,  scarcity,  T.  McDermott  - - - - 4131 

Protection  by  Conservators  and  Foyle  and  Bann 
Fishery  Company  sums  spent  on,  T.  McDer- 
mott   - 13309-76 

Run  of  fish,  dates,  T.  McDermott  13438-40,  13444-50 
Salmon,  effect  of  drift  netting,  E.  W ■ L.  Holt  - 120-1 


Foylo  River — continued. 

Spawning  beds,  protection,  improvement.  T. 

McDermott 13282 

Tributaries,  angling,  T.  McDermott  - 4090-3,  4095-7 

Foy»e  and  Bann  Fishery  Company 

Boats  ; 

no  Annoyance  latterly  caused  to  drift  netters 
by,  If.  Webber  - - 13008-10 

Catcl),  A.  King  -----  13043-5 

Inspection  of,  T.  McClay,  13587-9  A.  King  13637-8 
Catch,  question  of,  T.  McDermott  - - 13377-83 

Chances  of  fish  escaping  nets  of,  2’.  McDermott  - 13457 
Coleraine  Conservators’  bailiffs  supplemented  by, 

A.  King  - - - - - - - 4029 

Decrease  in  dividends  duo  to  drift  netting, 

2’.  McDermott  - - - - : 13402-10 

Estuary  controlled  by,  and  netting  prohibited, 

T.  McDermott  ------  4081 

Financial  position,  T.  McDermott  - - 13397— 408 

Fishing  in  Foylo  and  Bann  rented  from  Irish 
Society  by,  B.  H.  Lane  - - - 4198-4205 

Fishing  rights,  area,  2'.  McDermott  - 13275-9,  13624 

no  just  Grievance  against  drift  net  fishermen, 

Mr.  O’Donnell  ------  415-0 

Hatcheries,  particulars  re,  T.  McDermott  - 13283-6 

Manager,  see  McDermott,  Thomas 

4068-4168,  13273-13490 
Nets,  number,  T.  McDermott  - - - 13451-8 

Owners  of  several  fishery  on  Lower  Bann,  T.  J. 

English  - 3867 

Particulars  re,  T.  J.  English  - - - 4021-25 

Protection  of  spawning  beds  and  upper  waters 
by,  and  sums  spent  on,  T.  McDermott 

13282,  13373-6,  13473-6 

Question  as  to  relat  ions  with  Londonderry  Board 
of  Conservators  -----  13478-87 

Rato  paid  to  City  of  Derry  for  not,  T.  McDer- 
mott 13459 

Representative  on  Coleraine  Board  of  Conser- 
vators, T.  J.  English  -----  3867 
annual  Sum  that  must  be  made  before  profit 

obtained,  2'.  McDermott  - 13393-6 

Foynes,  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  should 

meet  at,  sometimes,  T.  E.  Pegum  - 12626 

Foxford,  nets  at,  taken  off  to  preserve  river,  Lord 

Clanmorris  -----  11152,  11204 

Freburg,  River  Shannon,  spawning  bed  staked, 

Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - 10871-2 

French  Mackerel  fishing  boats  : 

Poaching  at  mouth  of  the  Shannon  and  suggested 
measures,  M.  Joyce,  12484-7  ; The  Knight  oj 

Glin 12513,  12510-7 

Impossibility  of  obtainingjevidenco,  E.  H.  Poe- 
' Hos/ord,  The  Knight  oj  Glin  - - 12523-8 

French  estate,  on  Lough  Gara,  reference  10815,  10865 
Freshwater  netting,  see  under  Netting. 

Frewen,  Moreton  : 

Estate,  see.  under  Bandon  River. 

Loan  of  launch  for  protection  of  Bandon  tide- 
way, S.  J.  Welply  -----  259S 

References  - - - - - 942,  998 


Bann  River  : 

Draft  nets  between  the  bar  and  Coleraine, 

method  of  shooting,  and  effect  - 12893-903 

Fish  decreased  by  poaching  on  spawning  rivers 

not  by  drift  netting  at  mouth  - 12890-4 

Moles,  distance  into  river  - - - - 12863 

Stream  of  fresh  water  into  sea  : 

Question  re  netting  in 
Drift  nets,  opinion  re  length  of  - 
Portrush,  position  of  drift  nets 

Portstewart  : 

Drift  netting  : 

Boats,  increase  in  size 
Catch  per  boat  and  size  of  fi 


12867-70 

1287-13 

12873-4 


Decrease  of  fish  in 


>r  not  materially  due  t< 


Depth  of  nets  ------  12855 

Distance  from  shore-  12849-51,  12856,  12860-3 
Fish  not  mutilated  or  killed  - 12894,  12912-5 

Hours  -------  12846 

Licences  demanded  by  Conservators’  boat  12904—6 
Nets,  length  and  mesh 

12840,  12843,  12857-9,  12876-7,  12918-20 
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FRIZELLE,  W.  A. — continued. 

P ortste  wart — continued. 

Drift  netting — continued. 

Particulars  re,  shares,  etc.  - 12841-3,  12864-5 
Run  of  fish  east  and  west  - 12874-5 

Sea  trout  only  caught  very  occasionally  12883-4 
Season  -------  ]2844 

Shortening  of  nets  would  be  objected  to  - 12923 
Three  mile  distance  from  shore,  objected 
to  12907-11,12923 

Weekly  close  time  -----  12846 

Weekly  close  time  observed  and  bringing 
nets  into  port  for,  would  not  be  objected 

to 1292-3 

Motor  fishing  boats  - - 12878-82,12885-9 

Fuller  estate,  Caherciveen  River,  frontage  owned 

by  tenant  purchasers,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - 8570 

Puncheon  River,  quality  of  trout  good,  Col.  A.  H. 

Long  field  ------  7468-9 

PUTTER,  GEORGE,  Inspector,  Cork  Board  of 

Conservators  -----  1370-1464 
Blackrock  Fisheries  : 

Drift  netting  abandoned  by-  - - 1429-30 

Prevention  of  illegal  netting  by,  occasionally  1431-3 
Voluntary  payment  to  Cork  Conservators  - 1430 

Cork  Lower  Harbour,  illegal  netting  : 

Fish  sold  to  American  liners-  - - 1434-5 

Particulars  re  1381-420 

Prevention  impossible  without  increased  staff  1 434-6 
Prosecuting,  difficulty  of  - - - 1410-5 

Resistance  by  poachers  and  consequent  police 
protection  - 1421-8 

Cork  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Revolvers  carried  at  discretion  - - 1456-8 

Staff  and  proceedings  rc  poaching, 

1376-1415,  1459-61 

Lee  River  : 

Illegal  drift  netting  in  upper  waters  - 1437—13 

Poisoning  and  dynamiting  - 1437,  1448,  1454-5 

Spawning  beds 

Comparison  with  Sullano  - 1462 

Destruction  of  fish  - - - - - 144g 

Position  - 1463-4 

Protection,  inadequacy  of  - - 1444-- 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

no  Contribution  towards  preservation  and 
protection  of  river  - 1448 

Poackingfearried  on  by  sons  and  employees 

of - 14482 

Tributaries,  no  hatcheries  - 1452 

Trout  fishing  : 

Development  possible  - 1452 

Protection  necessary  - - - 1449-51 

Spurge,  great  damage  done  by-  ' - - 1454—5 

References  - - - 812,  1702 


G. 

Gaffing : 

Barbed  gaffs,  licence  holders  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  using,  Col.  B.  Q.  Lewis  - 5244-6 

see  also  Arnoy  River,  Ballinamallay  streams, 
Bandon  River,  Barrow  River,  Blackwator 
River,  Coleraine  district,  Leo  River,  Macnean 
Lake,  Nore  River,  Paudeen  River,  Shannon 
River  and  Slaney  River. 

Galey  River : 

Angling,  longtli  fishable,  W.  M.  McElligoll  9967-S 
Important  as  spawning  river  only,  W.  M.  McElligott, 

„ 9797,  9800 

Netting  : 

Illegal,  in  “defined  ground  ” at  mouth,  pro- 
visions suggested  against,  Mr.  Hcwson-  10026-8 
Number  and  naturo  of  nets,  IV.  M.  McElligott  9955-8 
Galteo  Mountain,  spawning  beds,  E.  McCormack-  6270 
Galvin : 


Mr.,  freshwater  netting  on  the  Fealo  near  Lis- 

towel,  W.  M.  McElligott  - 9827 

Mr.,  hotel  proprietor,  Cummeragh  fishing  let  to, 

M.  Fitzgerald  ------  §486 

Galway  : 

Drift  netting,  failure,  E.  If.  L.  Holt-  - - 39 

Several  fishery  independent  of  riparian  owner- 
ship, E.  W.  L Holt  - - - - - 5, 53 


Game,  obliging  purchasers  to  see  licence  first,  not 
much  use,  W.  H.  Going-  - 6537 

Game  Licence  Act,  see  under  Acts. 

Gannet,  see  Blackwator  River. 

Gaps,  used  in  privately  owned  eel  weirs,  E.  IV.  L. 

Holt  --------  47 

Gara  Lough  : 

Angling  : 

Decrease  in  number  of  visitors  coming  for, 
owing  to  netting,  Capl.  C.  Smith,  i 0777-8  ; 

R.  Graham,  11053,  11065  ; G.  Shorn, 
11072-4  ; ./.  Callaghan,  11078. 

Improvement,  but  no  advantage  gained  by 
people  generally,  P.  J.  Conry  - 10963-5,  10967-9 
May  fly,  R.  Graham  1 1059-62 

Setting  of  lines  in  spring  with  small  perch  as 

bait,  A.  McElroy  - - - - 11021-2 

Arterial  drainage  at,  deterioration  of  fishing  due 
to,  R.  Devenish  - 10725,  10729-30 

Artificial  fly  fishing,  catch,  Capl.  C.  Smith-  10772-6 

Bailiffs  : 

should  be  Appointed  with  sufficient  wages  to 
make  them  independent  of  people  round, 

Capt.  C.  Smith  - 10762-3 

Unpaid 11066-7,  11070 

Wages,  R.  Graham  - 11068-9 

Water  bailiffs  should  be  appointed,  J.  Gilmore-  11625 
Eels,  caught  with  hook  lines  and  sent  to  London, 

B.  Conry  -----  10999-11002 

Eel  weirs,  removed  through  Congested  Districts 
Board,  B.  Conry  - 11000-1 

Fish  caught  that  may  be  small  salmon  or  white 

trout,  B.  Conry  -----  10993—7 

Fish  Preservation  Society  : 

Particulars  re,  and  reason  for  decline,  G. 

Taylor  - 10912-9 

Staking  of  lake  by,  netting  destroyed  by,  P.  J . 

Conry  - - _ . 10941-56,  10970-1 

Fishing  : 

Deterioration,  R.  Graham,  11051-2  ; J. 

Callaghan,  11078-80.  Maj.  J . F.  Murphy  10825-6 
Hiring  out  of  boats  for,  R.  Graham 

11045-7,  11053-8 

Increase  in  number  of  fish,  B.  Conry  - 10979  -83 

Kinds  of  fish,  Capt.  C.  Smith  - - 10758-9 

Fishing  Rights  : 

Attornment  of  rights  to  Board  of  Conservators 
by  tenant  purchasers,  suggested,  Maj.  J . F. 

Murphy  ------  10825-38 

Passed  to  tenants  in  some  cases  and  reserved 
in  some,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - 10815-6,  10865-6 
Selling  or  leasing  of,  to  Boyle  Fish  Preserva- 
tion Association,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  10852-8 
no  Use  made  of,  by  tenants  and  not  antici- 
pated, Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - - 10817-22 

May  Fly,  Capt.  C.  Smith  - 10771 

Netting  : 

Application  from  fisherman  for  draft  net 
licence  with  permission  from  tenant  pur- 
chasers, J.  Gilmore  - - - 11618-21 

Destroyed  by  staking  lake  in  favour  of  rod 
_ and  line  fishing,  P.  .J.  Conry  10941-56,  10970-1 
Extent,  J.  Gilmore  - 11623-4 

First  net  put  on  about  55  years  ago -and  sub- 
sequent increase,  A.  McElroy  - - 11012-21 

Illegal,  Capt.  C.  Smith,  10757-8  : Maj.  J.  F. 

Murphy,  10810-4,  10862  ; G.  Taylor,  10919-21. 
no  Illegal  netting,  P.  J.  Conry  - 10939,  10966 

Illegal  mesh  : 

Used,  too  small  trout  caught  and  consequent 
deterioration  of  trout  fishing,  G.  Taylor  10923-30 
Using  of,  denied,  P.  J.  Conry  '-  10939-46 

by  Immemorial  usage,  P.  J-  Conry  - 10938 

by  King  Harman  Estate,  Maj.  j.  F.  Murphy, 
10845-51,  10868-9;  (7.  Taylor,  10923. 

Licence,  smn  paid  for,  P.  J.  Conry  - - 10961 

Prohibition  advocated,  Captain  C.  Smith 
10755-61,  10783-4;  G.  Taylor,  10922-7; 

A.  McElroy,  11036. 

Season,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - 10S13 

no  Peal,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - 10870 

Pike  : 


Size,  J.  Callaghan  - 11081-3 

Sold  locally,  B.  Conry-  - 10997-8 

no  Systematic  destruction,  B.  Conry,  109S4-92- 
J.  Callaghan,  11084-6. 

Poaching,  prevention  by  Fish  Preservation 
Society,  A.  McElroy  - - - . - 11013 
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Gara  Lough — continued. 

Riparian  owners,  before  sale  of  estates, . Mai. 

J.  F.  Murphy  - - - - - -10815 

Small  streams,  well  protected,  P.  J ■ O'onry  10957-8 
Spawning  season,  p'oaching  during,  .4.  McElroy 

II 020-32 

Trolling,  R.  Graham  - 11003-4 

Trout  fishing  : 

Decroase  in  number  of  visitors  owing  to  netting, 
and  encouragement  advocated.  -4.  McElroy 

11013-8,  11023-G,  11033  -5 
Licence  advocated,  J.  Gilmore  - 1108 1 

Value  if  properly  preserved-,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy 

10859-60 

Visitors  would  come  if  lake  properly  preserved, 

Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - - - 10838-40 

Garrison.  Ilsh  should  be  let  up  river  Rogagh  that 

flows  into.  Rev.  J.  Jt.  Maguire  - - 4570-5 

Gartan  Lough,  source  of  River  Lennon,  G.  Hew- 

son  --------  234 


GARVEY,  JOHN,  Moy  Iishory  - 11373-11433 

Baulina  DISTRICT  : 

Drift  nets  off  coast  : 

Damage  to  fish  by  - - - - 11395-8 

Length  of  nets  -----  11405 
Scaring  of  fish  by  - - - 11393-5 

Steamer  or  motor-boat  necessary  to  watch 

11403-10 

Weekly  close  tune  not  observed  - 11400-2 

Tributaries,  angling  season  on,  extension  of, 
to  October  desired  and  poaching  would  be 
stopped  ------  11430-3 

Conn,  Lough,  Anglers’  Association,  prevention 

of  poaching  by  -----  1 1398-9 


Moy  Fishery  : 


Contribution  to  Conservators  - - 11385-8 

Operations  of  11378-85 

Poor  law  valuation  and  taxes  - - 11385-92 

Taxes  paid  to  County  Council  on  too  high  a 
valuation  and  no  contribution  received 
from 11411-21 


Moy  River  : 

Freshwater  netting  : 

Prohibition  desired  - - 11379-85,  11425 

a Result  of  Act  of  1863  11379,  11382-4,  11425-8 
Poaching  by  mobbing-  - 11398 

Protection,  funds  inadequate  and  employment 

of  better  class  bailiff  necessary-  - - 11398 

Spawning  season,  extra  police  assistance 
desired  and  Moy  Fishery  would  be  willing 
to  contribute  - - - - 11398,  11422—4 

Tidal  water,  netting,  run  of  fish  to  upper 
waters  regulated  bv,  before  Act  of  1863, 

11384,  11426-9 

Tributaries,  police  assistance  in  preservation 

invaluable  ______  11398 

Nets  at  Clongee,  River  Moy,  taken  off  by,  to 

preserve  river.  Lord  Clanmorris  - 11152,  11204 

Gedach  Rivsr : 

Poaching  : 

Gangs,-  The  MacGillicuddy  - - - 9448-9 

Prevalence  of,  remedy  suggested,  D.  Murphy, 

9628-35 

Spawning  beds  : 

now  Gravel  owing  to  change  of  course,  J. 

Hensey  -------  9187 

Protection  by  erection  of  grating  only  remedy 

against  poaching,  D.  Murphy  - - 9628-35 

Gelignite,  Brown  Flesk  River,  J.  Hensey,  9153  ; 

R.  C.  Meredith,  9330. 

Germany : 

Compulsory  pooling  of  fishing  rights  by  tenants 

on  bank  of  river,  T.  Hayes  - - - - 3683 

Darmstadt,  shooting  rights  at,  let  by  Govern- 
ment for  benefit  of  community,  adoption  of 
similar  plan  for  Ireland  recommended,  Capl. 

L.  Marshall  -----  9532-6 

Experimental  increase  of  food  in  lakes,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt  --------92 

Hamburg,  seizures  at  Cork  of  spawning  and  out- 
of-season  fish  on  way  to,  E.  J . Brennan, 

1466-71,  1483-91 

Trout  fishing,  licence,  R.  W.  Hall  Dare  - - 14167 

Gill,  Lough  : 

Pike,  destruction  necessary,  G.  Hewson  - - 443-6 

Valueless  as  trout  lake  and  reason,  G.  Hewson  439-51 


GILLMAN,  EDWARD  - - - - 2600-2607 

Bandon  Board  of  Conservators,  Bailiffs  : 

should  not  Engage  in  other  occupations-  2604-5 
Wages  should  admit  of  stranger  living  in  place 
who  would  not  avoid  prosecuting  - 2606-7 

Bandon  River : 

* Preservation  of  spawning  fish  of  paramount 

importance  -----  2603-4 

Salmon  caught  in  pools  after  rapid  rise  and 

fall-  of  river  ------  2604 

GILMORE,  JAMES,  Inspector  under  Limerick 

Board  of  Conservators  - - 11616-11713 

Allen  Lougii,  tributaries  : 

no  Bailiffs  and  no  preservation  - 1 1653-4  11658 
Poaching  but  no  poisoning  - - - 11659-62 

Boards  of  Conservators,  work  to  be  done  by, 

if  funds  permitted  -----  11636 
Control  by  and  no  authority  over,  .4.  Mackey  12545-7 

Gara  Lough  : 


Netting  : 

Application  from  fishermen  for  draft  net 
licence  with  permission  from  tenant  pur- 
chasers -----  11618-21 

Extent  ------  11623-4 

Trout  fishing,  licence  advocated  - - - 11681 

Water  bailiffs  should  be  appointed-  - - 11625 

Patrol  boat  on  Lough  Key  under,  success  of, 

Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - ' 10803-9,  10882-4,  11700-2 
Shannon  River : 

Angling,  value  of,  and  positions  - - 11708-10 

Bailiffs  : 

Number,  wages  and  impossibility  of  ade- 
quate protection  bv  - 11636-53,  '1663-7 

Private  - - - - - 11674-7,  11703-7 

Fishing,  free,  with  few  exceptions-  - 11711-3 

Fishing  rights,  reserved  by  Lord  Castlcmaine  1 1670-2 
Poaching,  prosecutions  - - - 11.697-9 

Spawning  bods  -----  11654-6 

Tenant  purchase,  no  change  caused  by  - 11618 
Trout  fishing,  licence  advocated  - - 11681-90 

Sheelin,  Lough,  trout  fishing  - 11682-90,  11694-6 

Shooting  of  cormorants  rewarded  by,  J . Cox  10393-5 
Spawning  season,  staff  should  be  strengthened 
during,  and  continued  permanently  if  possible, 

11625-6 

Tenant  purchasers,  free  licence  to  each  tenant 

applying  for,  suggested  - 11  626-36,  11691-3 

Reference  -------  10589 


GIRVIN,  W.  S.  - - - - - 9778-82 

Trout  fishing,  Killorglin  district,  white  trout 
illegally  caught  in  herring  nets,  necessity  for 
stopping,  and  imposition  of  licence  recom- 
mended ------  9780-2 

Evidence  referred  to,  M.  0.  Doherty  - - 9784 

Givey  River,  under  Coleraine  Board  of  Conser- 
vators, T.  J.  English  -----  3851 

Glaseow,  immature  fish  sent  to,  and  conviction  by 

London  Company,  C.  Flattery  - - 2954-5 

Glasslin,  Irish  name  of  Bandon  River  - - - 2092 

Glebe  Mill,  River  Shannon,  spawning  bed  staked, 

Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - 10842,  10871-2 


GLEESON,  MICHAEL,  Crown  Solicitor  and 
Member  of  Lough  Derg  Fishery  Preservation 

Society 12431-12457 

Bailiffs,  class  of  men  useless  - - - - 12445 

Mr.  Blood  Smyth’s  evidence  re  alteration  of 

fisheries  laws  agreed  with  - 12450 

Boards  of  Conservators,  fisheries  not  studied 
from  natural  history  point  of  view  - - 12446 

Department  of  Agriculture,  authority  over 

fisheries  should  be  increased-  - - 12455—6 

Evidence  agreed  with,  The  Knight  oj  Qlin  - 12513 

Fisheries,  value  not  appreciated  by  public-  - 12446 

Land  purchase  : 

Bill  should  be  introduced  to  deal  with  sporting 

rights,  etc.  ------  12455 

Sporting  rights  given  to  tenant  formerly 

without  question  - 12435 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Constitution  a farce  and  no  useful  work  done  by 

12445, 12454 

District  sub -committees  advocated  - - 12455 

Nenagh  River  : 

Anglers  willing  to  pay  licence  for  preservation  12443 
Fishing,  deterioration  owing  to  no  interest 

being  taken  in,  by  tenants  - 12437 
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GLEESON,  MICHAEL — continued. 

Nenagii  River — continued. 

Fishing  rights,  reservation  on  sale  of  two 
estates,  but  measures  in  progress  for  leasing 
of,  by  local  association  - 12437-41 

Portion  p-eserved  - 12437 

Spawning  grounds,  excellence  of,  but  want 

of  preservation  - 12441 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Coursing  clubs  formed  by,  and  might  he  used 
as  adjunct  to  fishery  association  - - 12444 

no  Use  made  of  fishing  rights  - - 12435-7 

Preservation,  river  police  should  bo  established 

as  present  methods  useless  - - - 12445 

Shannon  River  : 

Fisheries,  valuation  should  be  properly  carried 
out  and  all  owners  rated  should  have  vote 


12449-54 

no  Hatcheries  ------  12448 

Poaching  of  fry  by  small  boys  - - - 12447 

Preservation,  public  should  subscribe  - - 12448 


Spawning  beds,  choked  up  with  weeds,  etc.  12146-7 
Tipperary,  North,  excellence  of  spawning  grounds  1244 1 

North  Tipperary  river  : 
no  Interest  taken  in  fishings  by  riparian  owners 

previous  to  Land  Purchase  Act-  - - 12436 

Tenant  purchasers,  no  use  made  of  fishing 
rights  - - - . - - - - 12435 

GleishCr,  River  Lennan,  spawning  at,  R.  Corscaden  3612 

Glen  River : 

Cork  district,  deterioration  of  trout-fishing, 

J.  F.  Williamson  - 7359-60 

Letterkenny  district,  fishing  rights  above  mill 
bridge,  reserved  by  Marquis  of  Conyngham, 

Canon  MacFadden  - - - - 2695 

Glenamoy  River : 

Angling,  W.  Nixon-  - 11532-3 

under  Bangor  Board  of  Conservators,  IF.  Nixon-  11514 
Glencur,  trout  fishing,  valuable  asset  and  encourage- 
ment of  tourists  desirable,  The  Mac  ClilUcuddy  - 9446 
Glenelly,  River,  under  Londonderry  Board  of  Con- 
servators, T.  McDermott  - - - 4083,  4088 

Glengariff  River : 

Lee  White  property  : 

Drift-netting,  Mr.  Warner  - - - 8260-1 

Fishing  rented  to  hotels,  Mr.  Warner  - - 8297 

Part  purchased  by  Congested  Districts  Board, 

Mr.  Warner  - - - - 8276, 8278-9 

Poisoning  increased  subsequent  to  land  pur- 
chase, Mr.  Warner  - 8280-2, 828S-9 

Glen,  Lough,  sea  trout  fishing,  question  of  con- 
dition, A.  Manning  - ' - - - 3536-8 

Glenlough,  river -holding  salmon  at,  running  into 
the  lvenniare,  D.  Howie!:  - 7779 

Glenties : 

Hotel  keepers  should  give  something  for  use  of 

river  by  visitors,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2724 

Parish  priest,  on  committee  of  tenants  on  Tre- 
dennick  estate.  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2677 

no  Representatives  on  Board  of  Conservators, 

T.  Hayes  ------  3674-5 

'l'redenniek  estate,  see  that  title. 

Value  of  fishing  between  Ardara  and.  Canon 
MacFadden  - 2759-65 

Glenveigh  Lake  : 

Introduction  of  rainbow  trout,  H.  Law  - 3428-31 

Soil,  H.  Law  -------  3436 

Tributary  from,  flowing  into  Laekagh  River,  flax 

water  poisoning  inconsiderable,  C.  Flattery  3087-92 
Glin,  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  should  meet 
at,  sometimes,  T.  E.  Pcgum  - - - - 12626 

GLIN,  THE  KNIGHT  OF  - - 12513-12527 

Dappers,  licence  advocated  - - - - 12514 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Gleeson  and  Mr.  Blood  Smith 

agreed  with  ------  12513 

Fishing  : 

Peal  or  grilse,  deterioration  - 12513 

Spring,  improvement  - - - - 1251,3-4 

Trout  fishing,  licence  advocated  - - 12514-5 

Shannon  River : 

Drift  nets,  length  in  lower  waters  and  at  sea  - 12522 
Fish,  decrease  considered  due  to  netting  off 

Donegal  and  Mayo  - - - 12517-9 

Poaching  by  mackerel  fishing  boats  at  mouth 
Of  V - , - - 12513,  12516-7,  12526-8 


Godfrey,  Mr.,  references  - 6896,  6983 

GOING,  W.  H.,  J.P.,  Conservator,  Waterford 

Board  ------  6475-6580 

Anner,  a good  trout  river-  - 6565-8 

Cahir  local  bench,  no  complaint  re  remission  of 

fines  by  -----  - 6513-4 

Evidence  referred  to  6621 

Fishery  prosecutions  nob  considered  by,  as 
magistrate,  as  interested  - 6505-12 

Game  and  fish,  obliging  purchasers  to  see  licence 

first,  riot  much  use  -----  6537 

Suir  River  : 
above  Cahir  : 

Fishings,  former  renting  of,  by  men  from 
England  - 6482-8,  6575-9 

not  well  Stocked  now  - - _ _ 6543 

Cot  fishing,' question  of  best  times-  - 6569-71 

Fishing  : 

Dependent  on  floods  - 6554 

Deterioration,  and  increased  difficulty  of 

letting  fishings  - - - - " 6480-9 

Netting  : 

below  Clonmel,  increase  of,  and  consequent 
deterioration  of  fishing-  - - 6489-92 

Proposed  increase  in  price  of  licences  ap- 
proved ------  6520 

Season  should  open  and  clo3e  fortnight 
later  -----  6544-56,  6573-4 

Pike  : 

Harm  done  by  - 6557-64 

Small  boys  given  leave  to  fish  for  - 6560-1 

Poaching  : 

Insufficiency  of  staff  - 6492-3 

in  Winter  by  men  doing  cattle  droving  and 

plover  catching  - - - - 6532-6 

Riparian  owners,  present  rate  on,  sufficiently 

high,  but  revision  of  valuation  advocated-  6521 
Spawning  beds,  adequate  protection  impossible 
by  bailiffs  alone  and  police  might  assist  6515-8 
Tenant  purchasers  : 

above  Ardfinnan  and  Cahir,  interest  in 
fishing  - - - - - 6527—8 

Board  of  Conservators  should  be  empowered 

to  take  up  fishings  from,  and  act  as  agent  0530-1 
Combination,  difficulty  - 6529—30 

Trout  fishing  : 

Good  - - - - - 6523-4,  6538-40 

Licences  : 

with  Age  limit,  approved  - - 6541-3 

would  not  Pay  for  collection  and  charging 
small  boys  a licence  would  manufacture 
criminals  - - - - - 6525-6 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Conflict  between  net  men  and  rod  men  as 
to  who  should  appoint  head  bailiffs  - (>499-501 

Constitution,,  satisfactory  - - - 6503-4 

Meetings,  attendance  -'  - - 6495-8 

Proxies  not  used  -----  6302 

Golden,  River  Suii’,  sec  that  title. 

GOREY,  DENIS  J.,  farmer  and  Conservator, 

Nore  River  -----  5924-5956 
King’s  River,  Trout  fishing: 

Excellence  of  -5952—4 

Poaching  5952-0 

Nore  River: 

Bailiffs  : 

Character  and  class  of  men  complained  of  5931-7 
Collection  of  licences  and  proxy  licences  by, 
at  elections  complained  of  - - 5936-40 

Number  inadequate-  - 5951 

Hump-backed  fish,  decrease  - 5951 

Protection,  creation  of  special  force  of  river 

police  suggested  - 5942-6 

Spawning,  destruction  of  fish  - - 5947—50 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators,  non  attend- 
ance at  meetings  -----  5940-2 

Goiey  division,  Wexford  Board  of  Conservators, 
no  member  anpointed,  M.  Donovan,  I4023-3u  ; 

M r Moffat,  14090 

Gouganno  Barra,  I.ee  River,  lakes  spoilt  for  fishing 

by  introduction  of  rainbow  trout,  R.  C.  Williams  1653-9 

Gough  : 


Lord,  reference  - - - - - 6092 

Mis.,  of  Rathmore,  proprietor  on  River  Slaney, 

Lord.  Rathdonnell  T 4934 
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GRAHAM,  ROBERT  - - - 11038-11070 

Gara,  Lough  : 

Angling  : 

Decrease  in  number  of  visitors  coming  for, 

owinc  to  netting  - - - 11053,11005 

May  fly  - - - - - - 1 1050-02 

Bailiffs  : 

Unpaid  - 

W ages 
Fishing  : 

Deterioration  - 
Hiring  out  of  boats  foi 
Trolling  - - - 

Graiguenamanagh,  River  Barrow  : 

Fishing  good  at,  M.  Webster  - 4877 

Poaching,  police  assistance,  R.  F.  Thorp  - 5009-70 

Snap  netting,  C.  H.  Thorp  - 5147 

GRAINGER,  JOHN,  fisherman,  Maeroom  - 1822-1885 

Cork  Board  of  Conservators,  funds  inadequate 
and  additional  assistance  from  Department 
advocated  ------  1866-9 

Dynamite,  certificate  from  District  Inspector  of 

Police  necessary  before  purchase  of  - 1 856-62 

ISO!ilC!F.ET.A  LAKE  : 

Pike,  destruction  necessary  and  possible 

method  ------  1S63-6 

good  Trout  lakes  formerly  before  advent  of 

pike  -------  1863 

Lee  River  : 

Anglers’  Club,  particulars  re,  and  beneficial 
effect  on  preservation  and  protection  of 
river  ------  1826-34 

Dynamiting  ------  1855 

Fisheries : 

Fish,  decrease  in  numbers-  - - - 1834 

Increase  in  value  - -1835-6 

Fishing  season,  opening  later  and  closing 

earlier  advocated  - 1869-71,  1883-5 

Poaching,  etc.,  independent  or  voluntary  wit- 
nesses very  few  - 1854—5 

Poisoning  : 

Fines  not  reduced  -----  1850 

of  Fry,  chief  cause  of  deterioration  of  fishing-  1873 
Particulars  re,  extent,  prosecution,  etc.  1839-50 
with  Spurge  -----  1873—82 

Protection,  inadequacy  of  staff  - - 1866-9 

Poisoning,  should  be  made  indictable  offence, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  - - 1850-3 

Reference,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - - 1567 

Grant : 

Advocated  -------  744-8 

Justification  for,  and  object  for  which  required, 

J.  Maguire-  ------  14502 

should  be  Recouped  by  reduction  from  grants 
in  aid  or  otherwise  from  County  Councils, 

J.  Maguire-  ------  14502 

Sum  required,  J.  Maguire  - - - - 14502 

tee  also  under  Department  of  Agriculture. 

GREANEY,  THOMAS  - 9545-81 

Killarney  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Bailiffs  on  upper  waters,  number  - - 9579-80 

Statement  re  funds  and  increase  of  grant  from 

Department  desirable  _ 9549 

Laune  River,  protection  of  upper  streams  by  erec- 
tion of  gratings  advocated  - - - 9564-6 

Muckross  estate  several  fishery  : 

Angling  good  -----  9553-5 

Netting  : 

Licence,  amount  paid,  increase  objected 
to,  and  raising  of  subscription  to  protec- 
tion fund  preferable  - 9574—7 

Valuable,  season,  catch  and  places  of  fishing 

9552-9, 9562-3 

no  Peal  in  1911  - - . - - - 9559 

Salmon  hatchery,  period  of  working,  cost,  and 

management  - - - - 9560-1,9567 

Police,  extra  protection  by,  advocated  - 9550-1 

Tenant  Purchasers  would  protect  fishings  when 

of  letting  value  - - - - - 9548 

Trout  fishing,  licences  not  advocated  - - 9577 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  : 

Employment  of  fishermen  during  close  season, 

J.  J.  O'Shee.  ------  5433 

Fish  sent  per,  return  handed  in,  J.  Daly  - 7124 


Green,  Mr.,  memorandum  referred  to,  IS.  IT.  L. 

Holt  - 5 

Greencastle : 

Distance  to  Magilligan,  J.  Patterson  13516,  13501-72 
Drift-netting  : 

Boundaries,  .7.  Cavanagh  - - - -13189 

Catch  and  size  of  fish,  J.  Cavanagh  - 13184-5 

Fish  not  injured  by  nets,  J.  Cavanagh  - . - 13256 

Effect  of  fishing  on  north  coast,  question  of, 

.1.  Cavanagh  - - - 13191-2,13194-209 

Fishermen,  class  of  men,  J.  Cavanagh  - 13175-7 

Nature  of  fish  caught,  J.  Cavanagh  - 13184—9 

Nets,  length,  J.  Cavanagh  - - - 13173-4 

Season,  J.  Cavanagh  - - - - 13183-4 

no  Netting,  from  Culmore  to  Maglligan  Point  or, 

T.  McDermott  ------  4137 

Greendrake,  disappearance  on  Lough  Owol,  but 
return  anticipated,  IS.  Shaw  - - - 11853-6 

GREGORY,  CHARLES,  head  keeper  to  General 

McCalinont  -----  5781-5811 
King’s  River,  would  be  good  spawning  riyer  if 
properly  protected  and  police  should  assist  5805- 1 1 
General  McCalmont’s  evidence  agreed  with  - 5784 

Nore  River  : 

Bailiffs,  increased  number  necessary  - - 5791 

Licences,  increase  advocated  - 5791 

Gen.  McCalmont’s  water,  netting  prevented  by 

obstacles  and  proper-  watching  - - 5803-4 

Poaching,  by  unlicensed  men  - - 5799-802 

Mr.  Tighe’s  net,  injury  done  by,  and  should  be 

got  rid  of,  by  paying  compensation  - 5791-800 

Value  if  properly  preserved  - 5790 

GREHAN,  JAMES,  gamekeeper  and  water-bailiff, 

Clonmel  ------  6733-50 

Ballynahinch  poaching  facilitated  by  rapid  rise 

and  fall  of  tide  - - - - - 6748 

Cummeragh  Hills,  small  rivers,  protection  should 

be  improved  ------  6747 

Nyar  River,  poaching  -----  6747 

Poaching,  cases  should  be  tried  by  Resident 

Magistrate  alone  or  County  Court  Judge  6743-5 

Suir  River  : 

Fishing,  little  alteration  in  last  five  years  6736-8 
Poaching  prosecutions,  ineffectual,  and  there- 
fore allowed  to  slide  - - 6740-2,  6746-72 

Small  streams  should  be  barred  to  salmon  - 6747 
Tar  River,  poaching  -----  6747 
Waterford  Magistrates,  prosecutions  for  poaching 

ineffectually  managed  - - - 6740-2,  6746-7 

Grehan,  Mr.,  fishing  on  Blackwater  River,  R.  E. 
Longfield,  7322  ; P.  Hunt,  7433  ; ./.  Bolster,  7559. 

Greise,  River  : 

Adequate  protection  impossible,  K.  J.  Smith  4973-4983 
Attempt  to  form  trout  fishing  association,  C.  H. 

Thorp  ------  5167-9 

Good  trout  river,  Maj.  Brown  Clayton  - - 5212 

as  Spawning  River,  K.  J.  Smith  - 4982 

GRIFFIN,  EDWARD,  agent  of  Irish  Fishery 

Company  -----  13259-13272 

Melmore  Head  and  Horn  Head,  particulars  re 

fishing  off  - - - - - - 13260-72 

Grilse : 

Distance  travelled  by,  question  of,  R.  Power, 

9402,  9404-5 

Small  in  scarce  years,  R.  Power  - 9409 

Grove  White,  Col.,  late  High  Sheriff,  part  of  Finnesk 

River  in  possession  of,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  - 6847 

Guihan,  John  : 

Derreen,  Lansdowne  estate,  no  poisoning  - 8393-4 

Witnesses  interrogated  by,  7991-9,  8058-62, 
8065-6.  8073.  8107-9,’  8119-21,  8236-40, 
8348-50,  8391-4. 

Guinness,  Mr.,  agent  for  Ross  Mahon  estate, 
reference  - - - - - - 10321 

Gulls  : 

Eggs  sold  as  plovers'  eggs  in  Dublin-  - 10692-3 

Fry  destroyed  by,  and  fish  prevented  from  rising, 

IT.  H.  Rice  - - - - - 1 1887-9 

Harm  done  by,  and  should  be  shot  at  any  time 

of  year,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins-  - - - 14462 

Rewards  should  bo  given  through  police,  IT.  H. 

Rice  -------  11886-7 

see  also  Blackwater  River,  Derg  Lough,  Lee 
River,  Sheelan  Lough,  and  Westmeath  Lakes. 


- 11006-7,  11070 

1 1068-9 


1 1051-2 
- 11045-7,  11053-8 
11063-4 
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Gunning  estate.  River  Shannon,  see  under  Shannon 
River. 

Gurrane,  net  fishermen  should  have  votes,  T. 

Mangan  9775 

Gutturk,  Bailiff,  alleged  inefficiency  - - 3095-7 

Gweebarra  River  : 

Angling,  P.  Logue  3202-3 

Association  of  tenant  purchasers  referred  to 
E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - - . . 100- 1 

Claimed  by  the  Conynghams  as  a several  fishery 
but  claim  abandoned  after  case  against  Irwin 
tenants,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2628-41 

Conyngham  estate,  see  that  title. 

Dynamiting,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2705-fi 

Estuary  and  tideway  : 

one  Bailiff,  P.  Logue  - - - - -3183 

Fishing,  solo  rights  held  by  Lord  Conyngham 
and  dispute  re  claim,  .4.  Buchanan  - 3320-3330 

Netting  : 

not  Objected  toby  tenants,  B.  Bonar-  3166-71 

Strike,  and  consequent  improvement  of 
river,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2703-3 

Poaching,  A.  Buchanan  - - 3321-2, 3329 

Fish,  decrease,  and  question  of  cause,  Canon 
MacFadden  - 2663-8 

Fishing  : 

Arrangement  re  alternate  fishing  from  different 

sides  desired.  Canon  MacFadden  - - 3331 

Catch,  P.  Logue,  3213-7;  M.  O'Donnell, 
3254-5. 

Fee  and  accommodation  for  fishers,  P.  Logue  3205-1 1 
Fishing  rights  on  both  banks  should  be  pooled 
and  applied  for  benefit  of  tenants  with  land 
abutting  on  river.  Canon  MacFadden  - 2755-7 

Illegal  netting.  Canon  MacFadden,  2708  ; C. 

Flattery,  2952-5. 

Irwin  estate,  see  that  title. 

Netting  : 

by  Irwin  tenants,  prosecution  and  result, 

Canon  MacFadden  - 2628-41,  3331 

Native  fishermen  should  be  encouraged  by 
limitation  of  length  of  nets  on  Scotch  boat's 
and  obstruction  of  people  from  Portrush 
and  elsewhere.  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2705 

Poaching  : 

Decrease,  Canon  MacFadden  - 2663 

Inconsiderable  amount,  and  reason,  P.  Logue, 

3189-95,  3199-3201 

no  Poisoning  by  spurge  or  lime,  Canon  MacFad- 

dm 2707-8 

Preservation  : 

more  Efficient,  needed,  Canon  MacFadden  - 2705 
Increase  in  activity  re,  Canon  MacFadden  - 2663 

Spawning  : 

about  Lough  Barra  the  best  spawning  rounds, 
Canon  MacFadden  - 2654—5 

Destruction  of  fish,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2651 

Upper  portion  : 

Extent,  M.  O'  Donnell  - 3243-4 

not  Used  for  profit,  except  private  use  by 
tenants,  A.  Buchanan  - 3378—9 

Gweedore,  Coast  to  Malin  Head,  see  under  Malin 
Head. 

Gweedore  River : 

Bagging  of  fish  at  mouth  unfair,  R.  Sayer  - 12826-33 

Conservators,  see  Letterkenny  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 

Drag  netting  by  owners  of  inland  fisheries  at 
mouth  and  unfairness  of,  J.  Sweeney, 

12698-700,  12707-9,  12723-7 
Run  of  fish,  li.  Sayers  - 12764-6 


H. 

HALL,  CAPTAIN  FREDERICK,  Inspector  to 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  - 12157-12184 

Shannon  River : 

Lower  : 

Illegal  netting 12166-74 

Protection  adequate  - 12166 

no  Peal  fishing  for  last  tlu-ee  or  four  years  - 12180 
no  Poaching  about  Limerick  in  weekly  close 
time  ------  12175-7 

Small  rivers,  gratings  would'  be  carried  away 

by  stones  and  sand-.  - 12181 


HALL,  CAPTAIN  FREDERICK — continued. 

Shannon,  River— confirmed. 

Spawning  rivers  : 

Poaching,  decrease  - 12183-4 

Protection  : 

More  spent  on,  than  formerly-  - - 12182 

Staff  inadequate  and  police  assistance  in 

December  and  January  advocated  12161-5 

Hallett  : 

Mr.,  improvement  of  fishing  in  Lough  Corrib  by, 

E.  IV.  L.  Holt  - - - - - - 86-9 

Mrs.,  several  fishery  of,  referred  to  - 5 

HALLISSEY,  PATRICK  - 8995-9023 

Inny  River  : 

Poaching  carried  on  by  night  by  strangers, 
little  possibility  of  stopping  - - 9011-23 

Tenant  Purchasers,  Blennerhassett  property  : 
Fishing  rights  not  used  by,  and  prevention 
of  poaching  impossible-  - - 9005-23 

Frontage  - 8998-9001 

Number 9008 

Hamburg,  see  under  Germany. 

HAMILTON,  MAJOR  EDWARD  C.,  J.P.,  land 

agent-  5674-5766 

Barrow  River,  illegal  netting  - 5722 

formerly  Ex-officio  member  of  Board  of  Con- 
servators ------  5738-43 

Head  Bailiffs,  Department  should  have  voice  in 
appointment  of  independent  men  as,  with  good 
pay  and  pensions  - 5682-7,  5738 

Licences  on  nets,  duty  might  be  increased-  5684-7 

Nore  River  : 

Control  by  Fishery  branch  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  instead  of  by  Conservators 
advocated  ----__  5747 
Estuary,  public  right  worth  ten  times  as  much 

as  private  rights  - 5765-6 

Fishing,  question  of  letting  value-  - 5729-36 

Foreign  fish,  suggestion  re  introduction  ap- 

proved 5707-8 

Gaffing  5710 

Illegal  netting,  extent  of  5722-6 

Land  purchase,  no  injury  to  fishing  attributed 
to  ------  - 5679-80 

Netting  : 

Licence  duty  might  be  increased  - 5684—7 

_ Regular  stands  advocated-  - - 5703-6 

Norwegian  hump-backed,  salmon  fry,  intro- 
duced formerly  and  success  - " 5707-8,  5744-7 
Protection,  employment  of  special  bailiffs  by 
landowners  - - - 5737, 5749, 5755-62 

Snap  netting,  practically  no  legal  snap  netting 

at  present  - 5708-12 

Tenant  purchasers,  formation  of  clubs  for 
preservation  of  salmon  : 
would  be  Advantageous  and  men  would 
welcome  - 5700-2, 5714-6,  5763-4 

Alteration  of  hours  fors  nap  netting  from 

6-8  to  7-9  advocated  - - - 5708-13 

Mr.  Tighe’s  several  fishery  : 

Employment  of  special  bailiffs, 

5737,  5749,  5755-8,  5761-2 
Expenses  - 5793-9 

Fishermen  obliged  to  have  regular  stands  5703—6 
Profit  - - - - - - 5693-9 

Supply  of  fish,  no  material  decline  in  - 5717-21 

Valuation  - 5688-92 

Value  of,  if  properly  preserved  - 5677-8,  5727-8 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators,  attendance  at 
meetings  ------  5740-2 

References  - 2685-6,  2695,  5653 


HAMILTON,  RICHARD  A.,  Clerk  to  Bally- 

shannon  District  Board  of  Conservators-  4388-4460 
Ballyshannon  District  : 

Board  of  Conservators  : 

Funds  allocated  to  proprietors  for  payment 

of  bailiffs  - 4416-26  4452-5 

General  funds,  expenditure  - - 4427-8 

In  ome,  source  - - - - 4409-15 

Meetings,  attendance,  etc.  - - 4404-8 

Members,  number  - - - - 4397-403 

Boundaries  and  rivers  and  lakes  in-  - 4389-96 

Draft  netting  -----  4444-7 

Drift  netting  and  injury  to  salmon  fishing, 

4437-42,  4450-1 

Fisheries,  condition  -----  4449 
Prosecution  of  outside  fishers  out  of  general 
fund  by  proprietors  - 4456-60 

Protection  of  coast  - 4.427-32 
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HAMILTON,  RICHARD  A —continued. 

Bundrowes  River,  estuary,  one  draft  net  - - 4443 

Evidence  referred  to  - - - — - 4478 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  land  agent  to  Sir  Harry  Stewart, 
introduction  of  trout  into  lake  near  Rath- 
melton  ------  3666-72,  3577 

Hamilton  Estate,  Co.  Donegal,  sale,  CanonMao Fad- 

den  --------  2626 

Hand-in-Hand  Company,  fishing  on  River  Nore 
rented  from,  by  head  water  bailiff,  O.  Butler, 
5639-40  ; IF.  G.  Ireland,  5664-5. 

HANNON,  THOMAS  - - - 1 189-1  229 

Beale  River  : 

Bailiffs,  most  important  places  not  watched 

by,  increased  number  necessary  - 10222—4 

Netting  : 

Catch  and  profits  - - - 10199-10204 

Freshwater,  amount  of  licence  should  be 
less  than  that  for  tidal  netting 

10205,  10211-7, 10228-9 
Preservation,  net  fishermen  might  contribute 
towards,  if  spawning  beds  well  watched 

10207-11,  10220-5 
Protection  by  police  advocated  - 10206 

Spawning  beds,  necessity  for  protecting,  effect 

on  net  fishing  - 10220-1 

Salmon,  average  price  per  pound  - - 10226-7 

Hare,  James,  bailiff  on  Oweneea  River,  Canon 

MacFadden  - - - - - - -2711 

HAROLD,  MICHAEL,  Moville  - - 13210-30 

Particulars  re  fishing  - 13213-28 

Harold,  Mr.,  agent  for  letting  fishing  on  Blackwater 

River,  J.  Barry  -----  7594-5 

HARRITY,  PATRICK,  fisherman,  Downing's 

Bay  -----  13092-13120 

Downing’s  Bay  : 

Particulars  re  drift  netting,  number  of  families 

engaged  in,  etc.  - 13092—120 

Three  mile  limit  not  denied  - - - 13111 

HAR  TIG  AN,  THOMAS  - - - 1 1890-11899 

Shannon,  spawning  rivers,  destruction  of  fish  in, 

and  better  watching  necessary  - - 11895-9 

Hartopp  property,  see  under  Awbeg  and  Slaney 
Rivers. 

Hatcheries  : 

Money  saved  by  employment  of  police  instead 

of  bailiffs  could  go  towards  - - - 11946 

State  initiation  and  control  advocated,  M. 

Joyce  -------  12495 

see  also  under  Salmon  and  Trout. 

Haulbowline,  illegal  drift  net  fishing  by  working- 
men at,  see  under  Cork  harbour.. 

HAYES,  THOMAS,  J.P.,  Conservator,  Letter- 

henny  District  - - - 3668-3698, 3830-3839 

Angling,  injured  by  drift  netting  - - 3830,  3834 

Conservators  should  have  power  to  make  lies  in 

rivers  for  fish  and  to  breed  fish  - - 3692-3 

Evidence  referred  to  - - - - -3712 

Glenties,  no  representative  on  Board  of  Conser- 
vators   3674-5 

Land  purchase  : 

Compulsory  pooling  of  fishing  rights  by  tenants 

on  bank  of  river  advocated  - 3676-84,  3697 

Fishing  rents  should  bo  sold  by  public  auc- 
tion ------  3694-8 

Lennan  River,  size  of  sea  trout  - - 3837-9 

Netting  in  fresh  water  should  be  prohibited  3685-91 
Swilly  Lough,  trout  netting,  question  as  to  legality 

of  meshes  of  nets  used  - 3698 

Protection,  Government  assistance  towards 
securing  observance  of  weekly  close  time 
advocated  - - _ - _ 3834-6 

Reference  - - - - - - -2715 


HAYNES,  SAMUEL — continued. 

Lee  River  : 

Carrigrihane  Bridge  to  Dripsey,  poaching  by 
drift  nets,  particulars  of,  and  difficulty  of 
stopping  -----  1292-312 

Estuary  : 

Draft  netting,  question  of  damage  done  by  1 354—7 
Weekly  close  time,  observance  of  - 1353-4 

Fishings  : 

Increase  in  value  - - - - - 1347 

on  Opposite  sides,  no  trouble  from  - 1365-9 

Owned  by  tenant  purchasers  in  the  present 

and  future  -----  1359-64 

Lower  waters,  importance  of  protection  of  1351-2 
Scourge  netting  ------  1353 

Spawning  beds,  destruction  of  fish  and  diffi- 
culty of  protection  - - - - 1310-2 

Upper  waters  : 

Fishing  rights,  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  -----  1337-46 

Poisoning,  methods  - 1292 

Protection,  impossibility  of  getting  contri- 
butions from  farmers  and  tenants  - 1343-9 

Visitors  for  fishing  purposes,  benefit  to 
county  ------  1349 

References  -----  S02,  1035,  1619 

Headford  River,  poisoned.  Sir  CJ.  Colt  hurst  - - 1229 

Headford,  Marquis  of : 

Agent,  see  Fowler,  George. 

Fishing  rights  on  property  of,  arrangements  re, 

G.  Fowler  -------  14449 

Headwaters,  see  Spawning  beds  and  Tributaries. 

Head  weirs,  in  private  hands  only,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 47 

HEALY,  PATRICK  - - - 11584-11587 

Ballina  district,  extension  of  angling  season  and 
addition  of  February  to  close  season  advocated, 

1 1585-7 

Heathfield,  spawning  river,  in  Ballina  district, 

G.  Shannon  -------  11265 

HEAVENER,  HARVEY,  employed  by  Mr.  Tighe, 

5896-5923 

Bailiffs  should  be  Civil  Servants  so  as  to  be 
independent  - - - - 5905-6 

Nore  River  : 

Bailiffs,  collection  of  proxy  licences  by,  at 
election  -----  5905,  5922-3 

Introduction  of  hump-backed  salmon  and 

disappearance  - 5907-19 

Poaching,  extent  of,  and  inadequacy  of  pro- 
tection ------  5902-4 

Mr.  Tighe’s  fishery,  no  change  in  condition  - 5900 
Hector,  Mr.,  abandonment  of  bag  netting  by,  off 
Bangor  district  owing  to  deterioration  of  fishing 
caused  by  drift  netting,  IF.  Nixon,  1 1525—6  ; 

E.  T.  O’Donel,  11574-5. 

HEFFERNAN,  FRANCIS,  farmer,  River  Suir, 

6581-6624 

Sum  River  : 

Cormorants,  destruction  desired  - - 6621-2 

Fishing,  deterioration  owing  to  over-netting, 

6595-603,  6610-9 

Herons,  no  harm  done  by  - - - - 6124 

Netting  season  should  open  a fortnight  later, 

6598-604,  6605-13 
Pike,  caught  by  trout  fishers-  - 6623 

Spawning  streams  and  tributaries,  staff  should 

be  increased  ------  6604 

Trout  fishing,  licence,  impracticable  - 6621-2 

Trout  fishing,  cost  of  fish  to  fishermen  - 6620-1 

HENSEY,  J.,  Clerk  to  Killarney  Board  of  Con- 
servators ------  9115-9193 

Blackstones  River,  no  netting-  - 9175 

Brown  Flesk  River  : 


HAYNES,  SAMUEL,  Conservator,  Cork  District 

1281-1369 

Cork  Board  op  Conservators  : 

Ex-officio  members  should  be  done  away  with 
and  every  person  owning  fishery  or  taking 
out  net  licence  should  have  vote  1331-6,  1358 
Funds : 

Contribution  from  Department  as  long  as 

fishermen  subscribe  - - - - 1332 

Increase  needed  - - - - 1287-8 

Power  to  form  estimate  and  strike  a rate 

suggested  - - - - 1331-2,  1349 

Sources  of  - 1313-29 

Evidence  referred  to  - - — - - 1478 


Fishing  rights  reserved  on  Kenmare  property, 

9137,  9177-8 

Poisoning  : 

with  Lime,  dynamite  and  gelignite  - 9137,  9153 
Prosecution,  and  levy  of  compensation  for  9155—9 
Tenant  purchasers  on  Kenmare  property 
would  do  something  to  suppress  poaching 
if  possessed  of  fishing  right-  - 9137,9178-9 

Caragh  Lake,  number  of  nets  - - - - 9173 

Caragh  River  : 

Fishing  rights,  passed  to  tenant  purchasers 

in  certain  cases  - - - - - 9149 

Tidal  netting,  number  of  nets  - - 9173-4 

Sea  trout  fishing,  fairly  good-  - 9184 
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HENSEY,  J .—continued. 

Evidence  referred  to,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys, 

0277,  0284  ; The  MacGillicuddy,  9444,  9453  : 

J.  Scully,  9661. 

Fishing  rights,  no  new  fisheries  should  be  estab- 
lished on  acquisition  of,  without  licence  - - 9134 

Flesk  River,  no  netting  - - - - - 9171 

Killarney  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Funds  inadequate,  revenue  and  payments, 

9133,  9134 

Members,  number  and  attendances  - 9122-8 

Sub-divisions  of  district,  arrangements  for 

working,  and  number  of  meetings  held  9116-8 
Killarney  District  : 

Bailiffs  : 

Increase  in  wages  -----  9134 
Inspectors,  number  - 9129-31 

Number  - - - _ _ _ 9132 

Fishing,  deterioration  not  duo  to  netting  so 
much  as  to  effects  of  drainage  and  changing  of 
river  courses  - - - - . 9181-7 

Freshwater  netting  - 9170-4 

Poaching,  gaffing  not  increasing-  9152-3,9190 

Poisoning,  by  dynamite,  new  - - - 9192 

Salmon  hatcheries,  success  of,  and  period  of 
working  -----  9188-9 

Spawning  beds  and  tributary  rivers  protected 
by  Board  of  Conservators-  - 9134 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Advisability  of  distributing  pamphlets 
among,  showing  means  of  advertising 
fishings  ------  9134 

Fishing  rights,  efforts  to  increase  value  of 

letting,  in  cases  of  acquisition  - - 9134 

Poaching  would  be  resisted  by,  but  not  to 
extent  of  prosecution  - - - - 9134 

Laune  River  : 

Netting,  number  of  nets  in  several  fisheries  - 9169 
Sporting  rights  not  reserved  on  sale  - - 9148 

Tenant  purchasers,  number  - - - 9136-7 

Trout  fishing,  not  good  - - - - 9184 


Maine  River  : 


Dynamiting  ------  9137 

Fishing,  deterioration  due  to  effects  of  drain- 

. age  . - 9181-7 

fishing  rights,  Kenmare  property,  reserved  on 

sale  --------  9137 

in  Estuary  : 

under  Common  law  right,  number  of 
nets  - 9167 


Decrease  in  number  of  nets  - - 9180-1 

Illegal  netting  with  “ pushers,”  nature  of, 

and  period  carried  on  - - 9160—1 

Licensed,  number  and  nature  of  nets  9162-9 
for  Mackerel,  deterioration  of  fishing  not 

due  to  - - - - - 9182-6 

Freshwater  -----  9171—2 

Poisoning,  with  lime,  dynamite  and  gelignite 
e , . 0137,9153 

Sea  trout  fishing,  not  good  - - - - 9184 

Tenant  purchasers,  contributions  to  preser- 
vation not  available,  but  protection  Within 
limits  of  prosecuting  to  be  coimted  on,  on 
acquisition  of  fishing  rights  - - 9137—47 

Spawning  beds,  not  regarded  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers as  within  range  of  responsibility 
. , 9142,  9147 

Netting  on  fresh  water,  closing  of  season  on 
July  1st  recommended,  but  prohibition  un- 
necessary ------  9i34j  9X76 

Poaching,  new  system  of  rewards  to  police  on 

capture  of  offenders  suggested  - 9135 

Preservation,  erection  of  gratings  to  prevent 
spawning  in  mountain  streams  not  advisable  9134-5 
Herbert,  Mr.,  of  Muckross,  catch  of  trout  30  years 
ago,  and  rent  paid  for  fishing  compared  with 
rents  separately  gathered  by  tenant  purchasers, 

The  MacGillicuddy-  - 9448,  9451—2 

Herons,  see  Blackwater  River  (Kenmare  district), 
Blackwater  River  (Lismore  district),  Bundrowes 
River,  Burrin  River,  Derg  Lough,  Laune  River, 

Noro  River,  Sheelin  Lough,  Suir  River,  and 
Waterford  district. 


HEWITT,  CHARLES,  Bailiff,  Slanoy  13927-13981 
Slaney  River  : 

Ambushing,  difficulty  - -.  13944-6,13958-60 

Cases  of  fishing  rights  not  reserved  on  sale 

13931-4,  13955-7 


HEWITT,  CHARLES — continued. 

Slaney  River — continued. 

Poaching  : 

Common  in  Tullow  district  13938,  13941-9,:  13980 
Convictions  of  tenant  purchasers  13929-40,  13966 


Tenant  purchasers,  letting  of  fishings  by  13976-9 

HEWSON,  GEORGE,  J.P.,  Dromahair,  Co. 

Leitrim 209-475 

Bonet  River  : 

Fishing,  improvement  - - - - 425-7 

Possession  of  fishing  rights,  attitude  re  licences 

424-5,  432 

Protection  ------  373 

Several  fishery  at  mouth  : 

Let  and  effect  on  upper  waters  - - 361-5 

Value  of-  - - - - - - 430-1 

Spawning,  question  of  effect  of  purchase  of 
fishery  rights  by  tenants  - - - 452-3 

Spawning  fish,  poaching  - 377 

Trout  fishing,  value  of,  and  destruction  of 

pike  necessary  - - - - - 433-5 

Upper  waters,  sale  of  properties  and  pro- 
ceedings re  fishing  rights  - - - 366-85 

Weir  at  mouth  ------  428-9 

Conservators,  Boards  of  : 

Funds  insufficient,  and  Treasury  grant  sug- 
gested -------  464 

Licences  should  be  issued  by  Central  authority 
and  money  be  lent  to,  to  administer-  - 464-5 
Work  well  done  -----  462 

Estuaries,  nets  and  boxes,  extra  close  time 
suggested  if  netting  in  rivers  prohibited-  - 322-3 
Evidence  referred  to  499-502 


Fishing  Rights  : 

Buying  up  of,  and  payment  of  capital  value 
to  tenants  advocated  - - 396-401,  413-5 

Combination  of  tenants  : 

Advocated  -----  386-90 

Equal  division  advocated  - 391-3 

Possibility  of  damage  to  fishery  by  one  man 

387,  407-11 

Preservation  by  tenants,  difficulty  - - 402-3 

Reservation,  value  not  taken  off  sale  price  - 394-6 
sec  also  Sporting  Rights  below. 

Gill,  Lough,  valueless  as  trout  lake  and  reason  439-51 

Lennan  River  : 

Angling  : 

Parts  where  earned  on  - - 220-1,  232-3 

Public  fishing  not  prevented  - 227-31,  252,  302 
Value  compared  with  net  fishing  - 329-36 

Fishable  portion,  length  - 215-7 

Fishing  : 

Amount  spent  in  wages  and  rates  by  Sir  H. 

Stewart  -----  344-6,  348 
no  Destruction  of  fish  by  dynamite  - - 315 

Free  : 

Advantage  to  district  and  poaching 
diminished  - - - 306-10,  348-52 

not  Interfered  with  by  land  purchase, 

301-2,  358 

Injury  by  transfer  of  property  not  antici- 
pated ------  254,  356 

Methods  -------  214 

Produce  -----  241-7,  255-8 

Season  : 

Dates  ------  248-50 

should  be  Opened  and  closed  earlier  - 302-1 1 

Land  on  sides  of,  owned  by  Lord  Leitrim  359-60 
Mouth,  position  ------  219 

Netting  of  grilse  in  open  sea  and  result  on 
fish  in  river  and  consequent  employment 
of  steamer  and  now  motor  to  watch, 

258-64,  271-8,  286-91 

Ownership  of  property  at  sides,  sale  of  part 
to  tenants  and  reservation  of  fishing  rights. 


222—6,  251 

Poaching  ------  316-20 

Poisoning  with  lime  water  and  flax  water  312-4o 
Several  fishery  claimed  by  Sir  H.  Stewart  in 

upper  waters  - - - - 227,  251-4,  302 

Source  -------  234 

Spawning  -------  234-6 

Tidal  portion  : 

Extent  -------  213 

Fixed  draft  nets,  use  of  - - - 296-300 

Licences  : 

Central  Authority  for  issue  of,  advocated  - 464-6 
Drift  not,  limitation  suggested  - - - 495 
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HEWSON,  GEORGE,  J.P .—continued. 

Licences — continued. 

Rod  : 

Application  only  to  issuing  district  fairer 
than  present  arrangement  - 467-8 

£1  for  particular  district  and  £2  or  £3  for 

general  licence  advocated  - - 469-72 

Netting  : 


Hill  estate,  Co.  Donegal,  no  sales,  Canon  MacFad- 
den  - --  --  --  - 2699 

Holden,  Mr.,  tenant  purchaser,  conviction  for 

poaching,  C.  Hevntt  - 13928-39 

Holland,  shipment  of  poached  fish  to,  from  River 

Lee  formerly,  Sir  O.  Collhurst  - 1179-82,  1260 

HOLT,  E.  W.  L.,  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  -----  1-159 


Drift  : 

Close  time  -----  265-70 

Control  by  Government  Department  ad- 
vocated ------  272-3 

Effect  on  inland  fishery  - - - - 262 

Length  of  nets  and  regulation  advocated, 

272,  279-85,  341-3 

Regulation  of,  necessary  for  protection  of 
upper  waters, 

262-4,  322-8,  353-5,  409-11,  416-9,  50 
Restriction  to  certain  places  advocated  272,  279 
in  Rivers,  prohibition,  drift  netting  at  sea, 
etc.,  should  be  regulated, 

262-4,  322-8,  353-5,  409-11,  416-9,  449-50 
in  Upper  waters  of  rivers  should  be  prevented, 

321-8,  353,  416-9 
Value  compared  with  rod  fishing  - 329-37 

Open  sea  fishing,  one  mile  limit  suggested  - - 340 


Pike  : 

Better  attempt  should  be  made  to  destroy 

323-5,  435-6 

Destruction  necessary  - - - - 475 

Salmon  hatcheries,  results  not  satisfactory  - 473-4 
Spawning  beds,  police  should  be  utilised  to  watch, 

at  spawning  time  -----  454-9 


Sporting  rights  : 

Acquisition  by  tenants,  question  of  effect  on 

tenant  -------  420-2 

Vested  in  tenant,  no  case  known  of  attempt  to 

take  away,  on  sale  - - - - 424 

Tenant  purchasers,  acquisition  of  land  subject 

to  superior  rights  might  bo  objected  to  by  - 404-6 


Trout : 

Destruction  by  teeming  of  small  streams  in 

winter  -------  438 

Hatcheries  in  smaller  rivers  if  properly  pro- 
tected would  be  useful  - 437-5 

Trout  fishing,  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase 

number  of  tourists  coming  to  Ireland  for  437-48a 
Weirs  at  river  mouths,  objection  to  - - - 428-9 


HEWSON,  MR. 10025-41 

Bailiffs,  appointment  of  well-paid  experienced 

Scotchmen  recommended  - - - - 10028 


Cashen  River,  Illegal  netting  : 

in  “ Defined  ground,”  provision  suggested 

against  ------  10026-8 

not  Increased,  but  great  destruction  caused 

by  - - - - - - - 10037-40 

Evidence  referred  to,  L.  Bcrthon,  10064  ; J . 

Kane,  10270. 

Feale  River  : 

Bailiffs,  appointed  in  Limerick  - - - 10041 

Fishing,  improvement  in  run  of  spring  fish 

only,  but  general  stock  not  depleted  - 10033-8 

Netting  : 

Illegal  : 

in  “ Defined  ground,”  provision  against 

suggested  - 10026-8 

in  Freshwater  -----  10030 

Poaching  : 

at  Castle  Nole  owing  to  mismanagement  of 
grating  ------  10030 

Gaffing  and  stroke-hauling,  in  upper  reaches 

10028-9 

no  Peal,  owing  to  dynamiting  - 10209 

Protection  of  upper  reaches  by  means  of  per- 
manent and  temporary  gratings  suggested-  10028 
Poisoning,  by  dynamite  and  chemicals,  easy 

and  not  much  risk  - - - - 10028-9 

Listowel,  formation  of  local  Board  of  Conser- 
vators advisable  - 10028 

Hickson,  O’Brien,  sporting  rights  on  O’Reilly- 
Dease  estate  rented  by,  and  bird  and  fish  money 
paid,  H.  Doran  ------  54g_9 

Higgin’s  Ford,  River  Shannon,  spawning  bed 

staked,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - 10842,  10871-2 

Higginson,  Colonel,  rent  paid  for  fishing,  Canon 

MacFaddcn  -------  2671 


Angling  : 

in  Fresh  water,  sub-division  of  rights  by  pur- 
chase -------  95 

in  Large  lakes,  without  regard  to  riparian 

ownership  ------  5 

not  Reduced  by  land  purchase  - - - 39-51 

Blackwater  River,  drift  nets,  licences  and  pay- 
ment to  Duke  of  Devonshire  - 134-7 


Department  op  Agriculture  : 

Grants  to  conservators  and  local  fishery 

organisations  - - - - - - 81 

Powers  rc  prohibition  of  netting  in  fresh  water 

95,  138-40 

Clare-Galway  River,  loss  of  fish  by  swallow-holes, 

and  staunching  of  94-5 

Congested  Districts  Board,  contributions  made 

to  Conservators  and  Fishery  societies  - - 81 

Conservators,  Boards  op : 

proposed  Appointment  by  District  Councils  - 81 

Elected  for  three  years  only 
Ex-officio  members  - - - - 

Hatchery  schemes  not  worked  tlwough 

Income  : 

Augmentation  suggested  - - - 

Purchase  operations  not  likely  to  affect 
Source  ------ 

Reorganisation  suggested  - 

Corrib,  Lough  : 

Fishing,  improvement  - 
Netting,  extension  and  difficulty  re  rights 
Cross-lines,  licence  - - - - - 

Crown  Rights,  fresh  water  not  substantially 
asserted  ------- 


Eel  fisheries  : 

Mothod  and  prospects  39 

Weil'S,  obscurity  of  law  - 39 

Erne,  Lough,  prospects  of  pollen-fishing  but 

difficulty  re  Crown  rights,  etc.  - - - 66-73 

Erne  River,  nets,  decrease  - - - 129-33 

Estuaries,  netting  : 

Bag-nets  prohibited  - - - - - 18 

Common-law  right  -----  5-19 

Draft,  rights  ------  5 

Fishing  : 

Destruction  of  fish  by  spurge,  lime  and 

dynamite  ------  1 54 — 1> 


Development  round  coast  of  Mayo,  question  of-  113-7 
Rights,  user  of,  subject  to  control  by  Depart- 
ment by-law  ------  5 

Salmon  and  trout,  return  and  graphic  curves 
of  licensed  engines  for  last  twenty  years 
handed  in  -----  - 39 

Societies  formed  by  tenant  purchasers  - 95,  101 

Germany,  experimental  increase  of  food  in  lakes-  92 

Hatcheries  : 

Contributions  by  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Congested  Districts  Board  - - - 81 

Division  of  riparian  ownership  not  likely  to 

affect  -------81 

see  also  under  Brown  under  Trout  below. 

Kinvarra  oyster  beds,  private  profit-sharing 

ownership  by  tenants  of  estate  - - 24—8,  32-9 

Land  Purchase,  Eeeect  on  fisheries  : 

Angling  not  reduced  -----  39-51 
Danger  of  increase  of  netting  - - - 101 

Deterioration,  possible  eases  - - - 101 

Remedies  : 

Control  of  transfer  of  fisheries  by  Govern- 
ment Department  - - - - 101 

Limitation  of  number  of  nets,  safeguarding 

of  fishermen’s  rights  would  be  necessary-  101 
State  management  of  proprietary  salmon 

fisheries,  question  of  - - - - 101 

Mr.  Wyndhain’s  Bill,  1903  - - - 101 
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HOLT,  E.  W.  L. — continued. 

Licences : 

on  Drift  nets,  proposed  increase  pro  rata 


of  length  of  net  - - - 81,  110-2 

Effect  of  Purchase  Acts  slight  39 

no  Power  of  withholding  - 143-4 

Licensed  Engines  : 

Particulars  re  use  of  - - - - - 39-47 

Return  -------  141-4 

Loop  nets,  use  of  - - - - - - 39 

Neagh  Lough,  licence  required  for  salmon, 

trout  and  pollen  netting  - 57-61 


Netting  : 


HOSFORD,  E.  H.  POE,  Clerk  to  Limerick  Board 

of  Conservators,  No.  8 District  - 11963-12156 

Close  season,  exposure  of  fish  for  sale  during, 
should  be  an  offence  unless  satisfactory  proof 
given  of  lawful  catch  - 12141-3 

Conservators;  Boards  of  : 

Control  by  Department  of  Agriculture  advo- 
cated 12108-10 

Conservators  convicted  of  breaoh  of  Fisheries 
Laws  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  for 
remainder  of  term  of  office  and  be  deprived 
of  licence  - 12110-3 

Feale  and  Cashen  District,  poisoning  and  dyna- 
miting ------  12104-6 


Bag  : 

Increase  in  number  of  nets  would  be 

disadvantageous  -----  39 

Particulars  re,  and  comparison  with  drift 
netting  - 150-3,  157-9 

Draft  : 

Decrease  in  number  of  nets  - - - 39-47 

Effect  of  drift-netting  on  - - 118-23,  147-9 

Revenue  better  than  from  freshwater 

angling  ------  124 

Drift  : 

Comparison  with  bag-nets  - 157—9 

Earnings-  ------  108-9 

Effect 39,118-23,147-9 

Financing  by  outside  speculators  - - 145-6 


Lawful  only  at  Waterford  and  Lismore  - 104—5 


Fresh  water  : 

no  Common-law  right  - 5 

not  Profitable  generally  95 

Rights  of  riparian  owners  20 

by  Tenant  purchasers,  dangers-  - 95,  127 

in  Lakes  : 


Custom  or  right  of,  difficulty  owing  to 

difficulty  of  ascertaining  ownership  - - 5 

in  Large  lakes  without  regard  to  riparian 

ownership  ------  5 

Licences,  see  that  title  above. 

Private  net  fisheries,  inorease  - - - 5 

Rights,  obscurity  -----  5 

Snap  nets,  use  of  -----  39 


Oyster-beds  : 

Bad  cultivation  only  reason  for  interference 
by  Department  -----  29-31 

Method  of  tenure  -----  24 

Private,  claims  by  purchasing  tenants  - - 24 

Public  natural  beds,  vesting  of,  in  corporation 
of  purchasing  tenants  of  adjoining  land 
advocated  ------  3 

Poaohing,  protection  by  police  would  stop-  101,  102-3 


Poli.en  : 

Fishing  : 

Extensively  practised  only  in  Lough  Neagh  60 
Season  -------  74-5 

Rivers,  position  of  mouth  - 21-2,  6-14 


Several  fisheries  : 

Claims  to,  apart  from  riparian  ownership  - 5,  52 
Independent  of  riparian  ownership  - 5,  53—7 

with  Riparian  ownership  and  ownership  of 

soil  of  river  ------  5 

Sea  and  estuaries,  purchase  under  Land  Aots 
not  likely  to  disturb  - - - - 95 

in  Virtue  of  continuous  riparian  ownerhsip  - 5 

Shannon  River,  snap  net  fishing,  and  question  of 

rights  -------  78-80 

Spawning  grounds,  possible  effect  of  sub-divisoin 

of  ownership  ------  95 

Trout,  brown  : 

Hatcheries  : 

Division  of  riparian  ownership  not  likely  to 

affeot  -------81 

Subsidised  by  Department  of  Agriculture  - 81-3 

Improvement  of  fishing,  question  - - 90-5 

Reference  -------  11935 


Hood,  Mr. : 

Brown  trout  transferred  from  Lough  Brin  to 


lakes  of,  Col.  Warden,-  - 7988 

Representative  of  Mahony  estate,  M.  Shea  - 8306 

Horn  Head : 

Bag-netting,  river  damaged  by,  formerly  - - 23 

Motor-boat  to  protect  fishing,  V.  Flatter!/  - - 3039 

Particulars  re  fishing,  E.  Griffin  - - 13200-72 

Horse  Island,  Inny  River,  bag  nets  set  along  coast 

of,  M.  Fitztjerald  ------  8612 


Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Athlone  district,  sub-committee  formerly  and 
revival  desired  - 11979-83,  12026-7,  12065-6 
Balance  ------  12002-4 

District  Councils  asked  to  put  on  a rate,  but 

no  result - 12019-24 

Electoral  divisions  - 11964  , 11970-1 

Funds : 

Government  assistance  advocated  - 12062-4 

Subscriptions  from  anglers,  and  question  of 
increasing  -----  12079-85 

Total,  and  details  - - 11989-94,  12006-10 

Licence  duty  from  previous  year  must  be 
handed  over  to  new  board  - - 12004—5 

Meetings,  attendance,  etc.  - - 11972-8,  12028 

Members  : 

Elected,  no  change  suggested  - 12012-3,  12025-6 
Number  -----  11966-70 

Representation  of  tenant  purchasers,  question 

of 12014-9 

Poaching  : 

Cases  should  be  heard  only  by  Resident  Magis- 
trate and  appeals  be  to  County  Court  Judge  12110 
should  be  Punished  by  imprisonment  without 

option  of  a fine  -----  12113 
Shannon  River  : 

Anglers,  subscriptions  from,  and  question  of 
increasing  -----  12079-83 

Angling,  use  of  licences  taken  out  in  other 
districts  objected  to,  and  question  of 
remedy  ------  12044-53 

Bailiffs  : 

Number  ------  11937 

Put  on  whole  district  - 12099-101 

Close-season,  police  assistance  desired  - - 12113 

Eel  fishing  : 

Fishing  with  lines  all  the  year  round  objected 
to  ------  12138-41 

Licences  should  be  localised  - - 12120-38 

Fish,  increase  in  number  - - - 12054-60 

Fisheries,  valuation,  and  Some  fisheries  not 

on,  and  steps  being  taken  11996-2001,  12067-78 
Lower,  protection  inadequate  for  want  of 
funds  and  Government  should  supply  steam 
launch  or  gun-boat  for  six  months  of  the 

year 12120 

Mileage  - - - - - 11984-6,  11988 

Mouth,  poaching  by  mackerel  fishers,  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  evidence  - 12323-6 

Netting  : 

Licences  and  no  alteration  possible, 

12031-43,  12093-7 
Number  of  men  to  nets  - - - 12084-8 

in  Upper  or  fresh  waters  or  small  rivers 
should  not  be  permitted  in  future  and 
should  be  prohibited  now  if  compensa- 
tion paid  - - - 12118-20,  12146-50 

Peal,  no  diminution  - - - - 12097-8 

Poaching  : 

Police  assistance  and  portion  of  finespaid  to, 

12113-4 

Reduction  of  fines  by  Lord  Lieutenant  on 
memorial  signed  by  magistrates  - 12114-7 

Sales,  information  to  be  handed  in  - 12144-5 

Tenant  Purchasers,  case  of  fishing  being  struck 

off  valuation  on  passing  to  12150-6 

Trout  fishing  : 

no  Money  for  protection  of  - - 12156 

White  trout  ----.-  12102-3 

Valuation,  licences  deducted  from  rate-  12072-6 

Shooting  of  cormorants  rewarded  by,  J . Cox  - 10393 
Hotel  keepers,  might  influence  tenaut  purchasers 

to  combine,  Capt  Crane  - - 9474 
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HO  WICK,  DAVID,  Clerk  of  Kenmare  Board  of 

Conservators  - 7678-7800 

Black-water  River,  Kenmare,  not  poisoned-  7844-5 

Kenmare  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Efficiency  restricted  through  lack  of  funds, 

7G95-7,  7721-4,  7771-2,  7782 
Income,  amount  and  sources,  excess  mot  by 

contributions  - - - - 7788-94,  7801-5 

Licences,  kinds  issued-  - - - 7796-9 

Members  interested  in  work  - - 7700-2 

Kenmare  River  : 


Netting  : 
for  Mackerel : 

Drift  nets,  damage  done  by  - 7714-8 

Unlicensed  trammel  nets  : 

Injurious  poaching  done  by-  7710,  7822-84 
Where  set  and  approximate  depth  7849-57 
for  Salmon,  nature  and  number  of  nets, 
people  licensed  to  use,  and  effect  on 
fishing  - 7711,  7808-16,  7819-21,  7858-60 
should  be  Patrolled  by  motor-boat  - 7721-3 

Salmon  or  sea-trout  rivers  running  into,  not 

well  preserved  by  Conservators  - 7778-2 


Roughty  River  : 

Bailiffs  : 

Number,  inadequate  because  local  men  with 
insufficient  salaries  - - 7690-9,  7731 

Supported  by  police  - *7746-7 

Cormorants,  destruction  by,  and  no  capitation 

7768-73 

Got  fisheries  - - - - - - 7812 

Fishing  : 

Naturally  good  and  river  suitable  for 

spawning  - 7681-2,  7738-9,  7774-7 

Observance  of  weekly  close  time  - 7725-7 

Fishing  rights  : 

Passed  to  tenant  purchasers  on  sale  - 7748-50 

Reservation  on  sale-  - 7751-3 

Illegal  netting,  prevalence  and  difficulty  of 
suppressing  - 7687-99,  7731 

Poaching  : 

Convictions  not  obtained  through  weakness 
of  evidence  -----  7732-5 

Spearing  fairly  common  and  fish  sold 

secretly 7741-5 

by  Unlicensed  men-  - 7728-30 

Poisoning  : 

Difficulty  of  convicting  offender,  last  oon- 
eonviction  and  date  - 7759,  7783,  7838-9 

Extent  poisoned  -----  7740 
on  Increase  since  sale  of  property,  number 
of  oases  in  year  - - 7756-60,  7765,  7835 

Lime  and  dynamite  - - 7684-5,  7785 

Spurge  most  generally  used, 

7684-5,  7736-7,  7785-7 
Sale  of  properties  on,  owners  - 7751 

Sea  trout  stopped  from  running  up  by  netting 

in  the  bay 7703-7 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

no  Combination  - - - - 7761-4 

Fishing  rights  passed  with  sale  of  property 

in  certain  cases  - 7748-50 

Tributaries,  average  number  of  rod  licences  7797-8 
Sheen  River,  poisoning  but  no  conviction  7840-3,  7846 
Sneem  River,  poisoning  - 7847 


Humphreys,  Capt. : 

Refusal  to  grant  sporting  rights  to  tenants, 

P-  LoGue 3230-3 

Stream  coming  into  Lough  Barra,  south  side 

owned  by,  P.  Logue  - 3220 

HUNT,  PERGIVAL,  member  of  Lismoro  Board 

of  Conservators  -----  7377-7431 

Blaokwater  River  : 


Careysville  salmon  pass  : 

Construction,  and  consequent  improvo- 


- 7406-8 

Spring-fish  gomg  up,  diminution  - 7445-51 

Close-time,  question  of  altering  - - - 7404 

Cormorants 

Extermination  advocated,  and  proposals 

7409,  7411-5 

Reward  for  killing,  and  possible  importation 
of,  as  result-  - 7414-9 

Estuary  and  tidal  water  : 


Deterioration  of  peal-fishing  duo  to  drift 

7389-91 
- 7405 
7409-10 


nettuig  m - 
Netting  excessive 
Herons,  trout  caught  by 


H UNT,  PEROI VAL — continued. 

Peal-fishiug  : 

Catch  at  Careysville-  - 7395 

Deterioration,  and  season  later  - 7386-9 

Fish  baulked  by  Clondulano  Weir  - 7392-4 

Pike  : 

Attempts  at  exterminating,  inadequate  7438-44 
Deterioration  in  trout-fishing  partly  duo  to  7434-6 
Permission  to  net,  in  spawning-time,  should 
be  asked  from  Fishery  Board  - - 7442 

.Season,  later  and  shorter  than  formerly  7383-6,  7403 
Tenant  purchasers,  letting  of  fishings  by 

7396-9,  7420-5,  7428-31,  7433 
Trout-fishing,  deterioration  - - - 7434-6 

Clyda  River,  pike,  size  of  7437 

Evidence  referred  to,  G.  Fitzgerald  - - - 7541 

Waterford  district,  reward  for  killing  cormorants, 
and  difficulty  of  paying  because  of  quantity  - 7418 
Hurley,  Father,  reference  - - - - - 1816 


lien  River : 

Dynamiters  on  Bandou  River  from  district 
of,  W.  Kingston  - - - _ - 2488 

Dynamiting,  Lord  Bandon  - - - - 2123 

Fishing  rights  not  reserved  in  many  cases,  Lord 
Bandon  -------  2123 

Proposed  netting  by  tenant  purchasers  and 
prohibition,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - gs>  127 

Proprietors,  no  interest  taken  in  fishing  by,  J.  E. 
LongUld  -------  2379 

Tenants,  5s.  a day  asked  from  persons  fishing, 

Lord  Bandon  - - - - - -2124 

Trout  fishing,  J.  H.  Morion  - - 2437-8,  2459 

Imaal,  Glen  of : 

Brov'n  trout  fishing,  M.  Donovan  - - 13802-5 

Spaw-ning  beds  near,  Col.  J.  J.  II.  Eustacc- 
Duckett,  4911  ; Lord  Rathdonncll,  4945. 

Ina  River,  see  Cullen. 


Inch  River  : 


Fishable,  M.  Donovan  -----  13703 
under  Wexford  Board  of  Conservators,  M. 

Donovan 13703 

Inchigeela  district : 

Poisoning,  B.  C.  Williams,  I 90-1  ; C.  W. 

Ashe,  1777  ; J.  Grainger,  1839-50. 

Police  : 

Impossibility  of  adequately  protecting  river, 

J.  Irwin  ------  1 1942 

Invaluable,  and  increase  needed,  R.  C. 

Williams-  ------  1615 

Inchigeela  Lakes  : 

Associations  referred  to-  - - _ -1816 

Fishing  rights,  practically  nil,  II.  C.  Williams  - 1676 
Formation  of  anglers’  association,  possibility  of 

C-  W.  Ashe 1816-21 

Pike  : 

Destroyed  by  rod  fishing  only,  J.  Irwin-  - 1953 


Destruction  of  trout  by,  and  extermination  nec- 
cessary,  H.  D.  Conner,  617  ; R.  C.  Williams, 
1660-2,  1675,  1688  ; C.  W.  Ashe,  1810-1  ; 

J.  Grainger,  1863-5  ; J.  Irwin,  1952-3. 
Dostruotion  of,  possible  methods,  It.  C. 
Williams,  1673-5  ; C.  W.  Ashe,  1780-3  ; 

J.  Grainger,  1865-6. 

Number  and  size,  J.  Irwin  - - - 1954-6 

Riparian  owners,  no  combination  of.  It.  C. 

Williams  ------  1677-8 

Spawning,  O'.  Fuller  - - . . . 1463 

Teeming  with  salmon,  It.  C.  Williams  - - 1595 

Trout  fishing,  possibility  of  development,  C.  W. 


Industries,  control  of  watercourses  by  Central  body 
advooated  for  purpose  of  utilisation  for,  H. 

Doran 518-9 

INGHAM,  EDWARD  THEODORE,  Limerick 

Board  of  Conservators-  - - 12408-12430 

Bailiffs,  right  of  search  should  be  extended  12415-6 
Close  season  : 

using  Lights  in  killing  during,  should  bo 
punished  by  imprisonment  without  option 
il  Court  desire  - 12419-21 

for  Netting,  peopio  with  fish  during,  should  be 
bound  to  prove  legal  catch  - - - 12410 
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INGHAM,  EDWARD  THEODORE— continued. 
Evidence  referred  to  12639 

Fines,  remission  by  Lord  Lieutenant  complained 

o£ - 12412-5 

Freshwater,  netting  : 


Onus  of  proof  should  lie  on  person  exercising 

, r'ght 12415 

should  bo  Prohibited  in  rivers  less  than  50 

yards  wide  ------  12410 

Illegal  engines  should  be  liable  to  seizure  when 
found  12415 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  inadequacy  of 
funds-  12412 


Netting  : 

at  Night  should  be  prohibited  anywhere  save 
.a*80®  " “ ‘ - " - 12416-9 

within  100  yards  of  any  mill  dam,  or  weir  wall 
should  be  prohibited  - 12415 

in  Upper  waters  will  increase  from  land  pur- 
chase 12411 

Poaching  cases,  appeal  should  be  to  County 

Court  Judge  alone  - 12412-5 

Shannon  River : 

Eel  fishing  : 

Licences  should  be  localised  ...  12429 
Nets  should  be  raised  above  water  an  hour 

before  sunrise  till  an  hour  after  sunset  - 12429 
Weirs,  destruction  of  salmon  fry  - - 12429 

Netting,  no  licence  or  authority  should  be 
given  to  nets  not  working  in  1863  or  not  less 
than  thirty  years  ago  - - - 12411-2 

Protection,  police  assistance  advocated-  12429-30 
Rate,  credit  should  not  be  given  for  licences  - 12412 
Tidal  water,  stake  weirs,  leaders  should'  be 
hung  up  during  weekly  close  time  - 12421-9 

Trout  fishing,  licence  advocated  - - - 12412 

Subscription  to  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators, 

E.  H.  Poe-Hos/ord  - 12009-10 

Inishowen  : 

Drift  net  fishermen,  judgment  in  proceedings 

against,  J.  E.  O’Donnell  p.  389,  p.  390 

not  Represented  on  Londonderry  Board  of 
Conservators,  J.  Cavanagh  - - - 13192-3 

no  Trout  fishing  or  line  fishing,  J.  Cavanagh  13200-2 

Inistioge : 

Co-operative  movement  at,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton-  5716 
Fishing  at,  see  under  Nore  River. 

Police  barrack,  snap  net  fishermen  should  be 
compelled  to  bring  cots  to  pound  at,  at  sun- 
down, Q.  B.  Newport-  - 5450-1 

Inney  River,  under  Ballysliannon  District  Con- 
servators, R.  A.  Hamilton  - - - - 4391 

Innisearra,  River  Lee  : 

Bailiff  stationed  at,  S.  Haynes,  1310  : G.  Flitter 
1437. 

Illegal  drift  nets  seized  at,  G.  Fatter-  - - 1441 

Innishannon : 

River  Bandon  up  to,  see  Tideway  under  Bandon 
River. 

Estate  between  Bandon  and,  see  under  Moreton, 
Frewen. 

Free  day,  S.  IP.  Payne,  942  ; J.  Byrne,  2277. 
no  General  fishing,  .S'.  J.  Welply  - 2599 

Letting  of  rod  fishing  in  Bandon  River  about, 

H.  D.  Conner  ------  000-l 

Trout  fishing,  J.  Byrne,  2291  ; J.  H.  Morton, 

2456,  2457. 

Inniskale  : 

Parish  Priest,  see  MacFadden,  Very  Rev.  James 
Canon  ....  2622-2781,  3331-3334 
I wo  laymen  from,  On  Committee  of  tenants  on 
Tredennick  estate,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2677 

Inny  Drainage  Board,  flood-gates  at  Finea  erected 
by,  iS‘.  Rotherham  - - _ _ _ 10675-6 

Inny  River,  Limerick  District : 

Fishing,  deterioration,  Maj.  IP.  King-Harman, 
11919-21;  (.'apt.  C.  Clerk,  11934,  11938-9. 

Lake  trout,  Maj.  IP.  King-Harman-  - 11925-6 

Licences,  decrease  in  number  taken  out,  Capt. 

C.  Clerk 1193S-9 

Netting,  right  of,  given  up,  to  improve  number 

of  breeding  fish,  Maj.  IP.  King-Harman-  1 1917-8 
Otters,  destructionfof  fish  by ,'Capt.  V.  Clerk  11939-40 
Poaching  of  spawning  fish  in  upper  reach,  Maj. 

H'.  King-flarman  - 11922-4 


Carey,  8975 ; 


Inny  River,  Limerick  District— -continued. 

Preserved  fisheries  on,  Maj.  IP.  King-Harman, 
n . 11901-7,  11916 

Protection  and  police  assistance,  Gilmore, 
11674-7  ; E.  Shaw,  11858  Maj.  IP.  King- 
Harman,  11928-9. 

Run  of  fish,  Maj.  IP.  King-Harman-  - . 11930-3 

Spawning  beds  : 

Cleaning  of,  Copt.  C.  Clerk  - - - - 11935 

Protection  difficulty,  Maj.  TP.  King-Harman, 
c . . 11927-9 

a Spawning  river,  J.  Gilmore  - - - . - 11655 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Refusal  to  let  fishing  rights  apart  from 
shooting  rights,  Maj.  IP.  King-Harman  11909-12 
no  Use  made  of  fishing  rights,  Maj.  IP.  King- 
Harman  ------  11908-12 

Inny  River,  Waterville  District : 

Angling  : 

Licence,  increase  not  advisable,  M.  Fitzgerald  8532-5 

Season,  and  catch,  M.  Fitzgerald-  - 8407-13 

Bailiffs  : 

Greater  number'  needed, 

IP.  F.  Sheil,  8787-8. 

Increased  vigilance  of,  R.  0.  Sloane  - 8651-2 

Inefficient,  difficulty  and  danger  of  bringing 
prosecutions,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - 8460—4 

Blennerhassett  Estate  : 

FisMng  rights  not  reserved  on  sale,  P.  Connell, 
8922-4,  8935  ; P.  Hallissey,  8995-6,  9008  • 

J.  Shea,  9048-9  ; D.  Murphy,  9612-17. 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Approximate  number,  P.  Connell,  8950-1  • 

P.  Hallissey,  9008  ; J.  Shea,  9059-60. 
Combination  not  probable,  P.  Connell, 

8943-7  ; P.  Carey,  8975,  8993-4. 

Fishing  rights,  no  use  made  of,  on  refusal 
of  net  licences,  P.  Connell,  8925-49  ; 

P.  Carey,  8974  ; P.  Hallissey,  9005-23  ■ 

J.  Shea,  9081-5,  9090-9114. 

Frontage  owned  by,  P.  Connell,  8920-1  • 

P.  Hallissey,  8998-9001  ; M.  Rahilli,, 

902 1-8  ; J.  Shea,  9047-52. 

Relation  between  preservation  and  letting 
value  of  fishing  not  understood,  and 
suppression  of  poaching  not  held  worth 
the  risk,  J.  Shea  - 9064,  9073-85,  9090-9114 

Sporting  rights  bought  by,  and  Acts  under 
Purchase  made,  M.  Fitzgerald, 

8434r-8 ; J.  Shea,  9065-72. 

Vi«QooS  .otUrnrd  maway  by.  P.  Connell, 
9473~40  ; J‘  S >ea’  9082  ; CapL  Crane> 
Fishing  : 

Improvement,  M.  Fitzgerald-,  8476,  8583  • 

R.  O.  Sloane,  8650-2  ; IP.  McElligotl,  8700.’ 
no  Increase  in  number  of  fish  derivable  from 
abolition  of  freshwater  nets  under  present 
cn’cumstances,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - 8V?fi-ii 

Late,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 840r-i; 

not  Possible  to  judge  effect  of  land  purchase 

w°"’if'fB'i  SU>??ei*~  " 8665-6 

Weight  of  fish,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - - 8414 

Fishing  rights  not  reserved  on  sale,  M.  Fitz- 
gerald, 8430-8  ; P.  Carey,  8972. 

Length,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8420 

Netting : 

Close  season,  M.  Fitzgerald  - g407 

Draft  net,  extent  of  fishing,  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  selling  of  fish.  M.  Fitzgerald  8490-6 
not  Excessive,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - 858-’-4 

Freshwater : * 

Abolition  would  not  benefit  fishing  while 
poaching  still  prevalent,  M.  Fitzgerald  8536-41 

Number  of  nets,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - 8578-82 

Illegal : 

Bag  nets  at  river  mouth,  number,  increase, 
and  difficulty  of  suppressing,  M.  Fitz- 
Semto  - “ - - - 8553, 8609-19 

.1  ixea  nets  seized  by  Conservators,  M 
Fitzgerald,  8553  : R.  O.  Sloane,  8653-7 
Frequent,  J.  Sullivan  ...  8962-3 

Purse  nets,  P.  Carey  - gyy  j 

Licence  refused  to  tenant  purchaser,  P. 

Connell  - - - . . 8930-33 

tor  Mackerel,  drift  nets  injurious  to  salmon 
and  difficult  to  capture,  IP.  McElligott  8739-43 
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I any  River,  Waterville  District— conL'mterf. 

Fishing^ — continued. 

Seine  nets  at  month  : 

Fishermen  not  represented  on  Board  of 

Conservators,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8515,  8585-6 

Number  in  each  crew,  average  catch,  and 

condition  of  men,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8498-8504 
Working  of  nets,  length  and  number,  M. 

Fitzgerald  - - - - 8572-80 

Peal  more  common  than  spring  fish,  difficulty  of 

getting  up  except  in  flood,  M.  Fitzgerald  8414—5 

Poaching  : 

Carried  on  by  night,  men  masked  and  armed, 

P.  Carey,  8975-80,  8990;  P.  Hallissey, 
9011-23  ; M.  It  ah  illy,  9034-40. 

Convictions  obtained  from  local  Bench,  but. 
penalties  frequently  remitted  by  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, M.  Fitzgerald  - 8455-6 

Difficulty  of  catching  offenders,  J.  Sullivan  8957-00 
Erection  of  grating  would  concentrate,  and 

facilitate  watching,  M.  Fitzgerald  8528-9 

Levying  of  fine  on  residents  would  induce  cessa- 
tion of  connivance  with  non-resident 
poachers,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8605-8 

Nets,  P.  Hallissey,  9023  ; M.  Rahilly,  9034. 

Personal  loss  not  realised  by  tenant  purchasers, 
and  suppression  not  considered  worth  the 
risk,  J.  Shea  - - - 9053-85,9090-9114 

Prosecutions,  difficulty  and  danger  of  bringing 

in.  M.  Fitzgerald  - - 8444-7,  8560-1,  8503 

Sale  of  poached  fish,  difficult  to  prevent.  It.  O. 

Sloane  ------  8678-91 

Spearing,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8418-9  ; M.  Rahilly, 

9034. 

by  Strangers,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8445 ; P. 

' Hallissey,  9011-23;  J.  'Sh  ea,  9111. 

Poisoning  : 

in  Daytime,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - - - 8448 

Levying  of  fine  for  compensation  disapproved 

of,  J.  Shea 9112-4 

None  recently,  J.  Sullivan  - - - - 8962 

with  Spurge  and  lime,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8427-8 

Spurge,  gravelly  bottom  affected  by,  M. 
Fitzgerald  ------  S4SS 

Preservation  : 

Erection  of  grating  at  Lissatunny  Bridge 
recommended,  and  objections  refuted,  M. 
Fitzgerald  - 8526-9, 8593-4 

Interest  taken  by  tenant  purchasers  in,  M. 

Fitzgerald  ------  8443 

Protection  : 

Only  efforts  made  by  police  and  Conservators, 

M.  Rahilly 9034-40 

by  Police  : 

Additional  force  preferable  to  increased 

number  of  bailiffs,  W.  F.  Sheil  - 8787-8 

only  Mode  of  suppressing  poaching,  P. 

Carey  ------  8975-80 

Valuable,  but  force  too  small,  M.  Fitzgerald 

8465-9 

Riparian  proprietors,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - - 8421 

Salmon  hatchery  : 

Importance  of  hatching  white  trout,  IF. 
McElligott,  8705,  8759-64;  IF.  F.  Sheil, 

8773. 

Increase  of  ova  and  relative  amount  of  salmon 

and  sea  trout  fry  hatched,  IF.  F.  Sheil  8771-2 

not  Possible  to  judge  effects  of,  M.  Fitz- 
gerald   8477-80 

Proposed  netting  of  spawning  fish  for  benefit 

of,  C.  O'Shea  ------  8853 

Superintendent,  see  Sheil,  William  F. 

Salmon,  superiority  to  Cummeragh  fish  due  to 

gravelly  bottom,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - - 8492 

Several  fishery  : 

no  Poaching  owing  to  efficient  watching,  M. 

Fitzgerald  - - - - - - 8562 

no  Rating,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - - 8547-9 

Reference,  R.  O.  Sloane  - 8692 

Spawning  beds,  erection  of  grating  at  Lissa- 
tunny Bridge  would  leave  sufficient  room  for, 

M.  Fitzgerald  -----  8593-4 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  best  means  of  preserving  fishing, 

J ■ Sullivan  -----  8967-8 


Inny  River,  Waterville  Distriofc— continued. 

Ten  ant  P u u chasers — coni inued. 

Fishing  rights,  letting  of  : 

Exaggerated  opinion  of  value,  IF.  McElligott, 

8715-20,  8756-7 

to  Hotel  proprietor,  rent,  M.  Fitzgerald, 
8439-41:  P.  Carey,  8981-8989;  It.  0. 

Sloane,  8692-5. 

Frontage  owned  by,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8437, 

8595-6  : P.  Connell,  8920-1  : ' P.  Hallissey, 
8998-9001  ; M.  Rahilly,  9027-8  ; J.  Shea, 
9047-52. 

Preservation,  interest  takon  in,  but  poaching 

not  repressed,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8443-7,  8457-S 

Sporting  rights  bought  in  most  cases,  and  acts 
under  which  purchase  made,  M.  Fitzgerald, 

8430-8  ; ./.  Shea,  9065-72. 


Sea  trout  fishing  : 

Average  catch  compared  with  that  of  salmon, 

IF.  M.  McElligott  - 8761-2 

Damage  done  by  steam  trawlers  in  bay, 

M.  Fitzgerald  - - - - - 8619 

Deterioration  due  to  mackerel  nets  in  bay, 

IF.  M.  McElligott  - 8700-4 

Good,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - - - 8416-7 

Inspector  of  Fisheries,  see  under  Agriculture, 
Department  of. 

Inver  River : 

under  Ballyshannon  District  Conservators,  It.  A. 


Hamilton  -------  4394 

Claimed  as  several  fishery,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  5 

Fishing  rights  reserved.  Cap!.  C.  R.  Barton  - 4468 


IRELAND,  WILLIAM  COLE,  Head  Water 

Bailiff,  River  Nore  - 5643-5673 

Convictions  by,  for  poaching  on  King’s  River  - 5955 


Nore  River  : 

Bailiffs,  decrease  in  number  and  inadequacy  of, 

. 5645—50 

Illegal  fishing  -----  5659-63 

Renting  of  portion  of  River  Noro  by,  and  pro- 
tection of  fishery  and  discussion  re  particulars 
of  case,  (1.  Butler,  5608,  5626,  5638-42  ; 

W.  C.  Ireland,  5664-8. 

Shooting  by,  complained  of,  and  reply,  G.  B. 

Newport  -----  5485-6,  5667—73 
Work  done  by,  in  protecting  river  - - 5650-9 

References  -----  5931,  5975-8 

Irish  Fishery  Company,  agent,  sec  Griffen,  Edward, 

13259-13272 

Irish  Land  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 


The  Irish  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  Association  : 


Attempts  to  form  combinations  of  tenants, 

H.  D.  Conner  ------  642 

Hon.  Secretary,  see  Maguire,  John  - 14495-14522 

Taking  up  of  part  of  River  Slaney  by,  desired, 

R.  W.  Hall-Dare  - - 14165-6 

Work  of,  J.  Maguire  -----  14522 

Reference,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - - - 97 


Irish  Society  : 

Coleraine  Conservators’  bailiffs  supplemented  by, 

A.  King  -------  4029 

Contribution  for  protect  ion  of  fishing,  B.  H.  Lane, 

4181,  4197 

Fishing  of  : 

Extent,  B.  H.  Lane  - 4206-11,4171-3 

Valuation  of  through  Dublin  Valuation  Office, 

B.  H.  Lane  ------  4182 

Proceedings  against  Inisliowen  drift  net  fisher- 
men, J.  E.  O'Donnell  p.  389,  p.  390 

Representative,  see  Lane,  B.  II.  4109-4186,  4195-4217 
Several  fishery  of,  and  area  and  rivers  owned  by  - 13624 
Irvine,  M.,  fishing  on  Blackwater,  diminution  of 

letting  value,  G.  Fitzgerald  - - - - 7641 

IRWIN,  CONSTABLE  JAMES,  Incliigeela-  1935-1957 
Inchigeela,  police,  impossibility  of  adequately 

protecting  river  ------  1942 

Incliigeela  Lakes,  pike  in,  and  necessity  for 

destruction-  1952-6 

Lee  River  : 


Poisoning,  particulars  re,  and  difficulty  of 

preventing  - 1941-51 

Protection,  inadequacy  of  staff  for-  - 1942,  1957 
Stroke-hauling  ------  1952 

Spurge,  method  of  using-  - 1942-3 
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Irwin  Estate : 

Extent  of,  B.  Bonar , 3104-7  ; P.  Logue, 


JEFFREYS,  ADMIRAL  E.  F.,  Q.V.O.— continued. 
Maine  River  : 


Sold  with  exception  of  two  farms,  P.  Logue  3178-80 
Tenant  purchasers  : 

no  Committee  representing,  on  south  side  of 
Gweebarra,  P.  Logue  - - - 3234-6 

Disagreement  with  Conyngham  tenants  re 
fishing  rights,  M.  O'Donnell 
_ 3256-9,  3277, 3284-3300 

Gweebarra  estuary,  will  be  claimed  if  Conyng- 
ham tenants  get  share,  A.  Buchanan  - 3328 
Netting  on  Gweebarra  River  by,  prosecution 
and  result,  Canon  MacFaddcn  - 2628-41,  3331 

Pooling  of  rights  and 'formation  of  Committee, 
particulars  re.  Canon  MacFaddcn,  2642-5  : 

B.  Bonar,  3110-72  ; M.  O’Donnell,  3250. 

Rates  and  rents  paid  by,  B.  Bonar  - 3130-4 

Sum  received  by,  from  Committee,  B.  Bonar, 
3114-7,31 25-973 1 33-42  ; Canon  MacF wi- 
den, 3331. 

Island  Stook,  Kerry,  decrease  in  number  of  nets,  •/. 

Hensey -9180 

Itchen  River,  trout-fishing,  Col.  A.  H.  Longfield 

7462,  7467 


J.  < 

Jameson : 

Mr.,  fishing  on  Blackwater  River,  Lismore  dis- 
trict, leased  by  and  improvement  of  fishing  by, 
Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  6793-4  ; T.  Stafford,  7075, 
7091  ; .7.  Coleman,  7141-2  ; J.  O'Brien,  7183, 
7188—90,  7194  ; Dr.  E.  H.  Montgomery,  7654, 


7670-1. 

Mrs.,  reference  ------  6995 

JEFFREYS,  ADMIRAL  E.  F.,  C.V.O.  - 9259-9320 
Accusation  against,  P.  J.  Kelly  - - 9309-10 

Boards  of  Conservators : 

Reference  of  questions  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  by,  recommended  - 9280 

Sufficiently  representative  - 9281—3 

Caragh  district,  efficiency  of  police  hampered  by 
constabulary  regu’ation  - 9293 

Caragh  River  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved  in  most  cases  - - 9269 


Netting  in  freshwater  should  be  prohibited 
if  detrimental  to  fishing  and  compensation 

given * 9272-6,  9297-9 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Freshwater  netting  on  acquisition  of  fishing 
rights  should  be  prohibited  if  detrimental 
and  compensation  given  - 9272-6  9297-9 

only  Frontage  above  Bealalaw  Bridge  ” 
owned  by  - - - - _ 9262—9269 

Spawning  beds  reasonably  well  protected  -"  9271 

Close  season,  different  periods  should  be  fixed 
for  salmon  and  trout  by  Department  of  Agri- 
culture -------  9280 

Dingle  Bay,  illegal  netting  should  be  put  down 

by  Admiralty  and  permanent  police  force  9284-91 
Evidence  referred  to,  R.  Power,  9424  ; Cant. 

Crane,  9500  ; P.  F.  McCarthy,  970S. 

Kti.t.arney  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Funds : 

Revised  system  of  licencing  and  rating 
would  increase  - 9279-80 

not  Subscribed  to  by  tenant  purchasers  - 927S 

Licences,  additional  rate  necessary  even  on 

increase  of 9302-4 

Meetings,  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a quorum  9284 
Motor-boat  at  service  of,  but  no  use  in  sup- 
pression of  illegal  netting  - 9286 

Killarney  District  : 

Coastguards  practically  powerless  to  prevent 

poaching 9284-5,  9289-90 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Preservation  of  spawning  beds  in  hill 
streams  and  tributaries  would  not  be 
undertaken  as  not  of  letting  value  - 9277 
not  Rated  for  fishings  - 9278 

icences  : 

Additional  local  tax  should  be  paid  if  used  in 

districts  where  not  issued  - - 9305-8 

Increase  suggested,  and  division  into  classes 
of  varying  rates  - 9280,  9301 


Fishing  let  to  anglers  by  tenant  purchaser  9203-6 

Lansdowne  estate,  fishing  rights  reserved  on 
sale  9207-9 

Netting,  illegal,  difficulty  of  seizing  or  getting 
search  warrants  for  “ pushers  ” and  amend- 
ment of  law  suggested-  - 9291-3 

Queries  re  regulation  requiring  police  to  go  in 
pairs  answered  by  Capt.  Crane  - 9504 

Rating,  revision  of  system  and  correspondene 
with  letting  value  in  open  market  recom- 
mended - - - . _ _ 9280,  9300 

Sea  trout,  question  of  issue  of  separate  licence 

lor 9318-9 

Johnson  Estate,  Co.  Donegal,  failure  of  sale  owing 
to  attitude  of  Estates  Commissioners,  Canon 
MacFadden  ------  2625-6 

Johnson,  Miss,  proprietor  on  River  Gweebarra, 

Canon  MacFadden  - 2683-4, 2720 

JOHNSTON,  JAMES,  Magistrate  and  Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  County  of  Leitrim  and  member 
of  Board  of  Conservators  for  Ballyshannon 
District  - - - - ‘ _ 4218-4322 

B a llyshan  non  Board  of  Conservators  : 
Harmonious  working  of  4313-4 

Members  proposed  ere  bloc  and  accepted  without 
voting 4265-8 


Bundoran  and  Ballyshannon  District  : 

Estates  sold  in  - - - - 4228-30, 4335 

Police  should  assist  in  protection-  - 4280-4 

Bundrowes  river  : 


Fishing,  condition  and  value  4255,  4263,  4301-3 
Netting  at  mouth  and  effect  on  higher  waters 

4257-62,  4280,  4303 
Tenant  purchasers,  fishing  let  by-  4235-7,  4277-9 
Bunduff  River,  question  of  value  - - 4288-90 

Ely  estate,  pooling  of  sporting  rights,  svstem, 

_ efcc- 4269-70, 4304-11 

Erne,  Lough,  litigation  re  fishing  referred  to  4317-22 
Melvin,  Lough  : 


Estates  on,  and  on  tributaries,  sales  and 
reservation  of  rights  4228-9,  4235-6,  4247-50 
Fishing  : 

Condition  and  value  of  - 4255,  4263  4291-303 

Leasing  of,  and  claim  to  entire  rights-  4285-7 
Tributaries  : 

Poaching  -----  4251-3 

Practically  no  angling  in,  and  not  rateable, 


0 . . 4238-45 

Spawning  in,  and  drying  up  of  beds  in  bad 

year 4239-46,  4254 

Trout  fishing  -----  4292-4 

Reference  - - - - - . -4501 


JOHNSTON,  JOHN,  Bundoran,  tenant  on  Teevan 

property  - - ...  4058-4073 


Bundrowes  River  : 

Blocked  at  mouth  -----  4664 
Preservation,  improvement  would  result  if  all 

tenants  had  an  interest-  - 4662-0,  4673 

Size  of  farms  in  neighbourhood  - - 4667-9 

Teevan  estate,  sale  of  fishing  rights  by  tenants. 

4660-3,  4664 


JONES,  GEORGE,  manager  of  Blackwater  fishery, 

8215-8240 

Blackwater  River  : 

Destruction  by  sea  birds,  difficulty  of  sup- 
pressing ------  8221-6 

Fishing  : 

Deteriorating  but  naturally  good, 

8217,  8219,  8221,  8227,  8236-7 
Number  of  families  earning  livelihood  by  - 8218 
no  Poisoning  ------  8220 

Seals,  increase,  destruction  done  by,  and 

difficulty  of  suppression  - 8221  8227-3,  8238-40 


JONES,  >T.  H.,  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  No.  2 or 

Waterford  District  - 4746-4818 

Barrow  River: 

Angling,  value  of  - 4815-8 

Fishing  rights,  result  of  acquisition  by  tenants,  4753-9 
Navigation  weirs,  proper  passes  should  be  con- 
structed ------  4S62-2a 

Netting  in  estuary,  and  importance  to  men, 

4812,  4863-6 
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JONES,  J.  H. — continued. 

Barrow  river — contimied. 

Netting  in  fresh  water,  except  by  eel  nets, 

prevented  by  by-law  - - 4752, 4759-60 

Poisoning  with  lime  and  chloride  of  lime-  4777-81 

Season  4793-4 

Spawning  beds,  inducement  to  police  to  assist 

in  protection  of  5072-4 

Netting  in  fresh  water  : 

Abolition  advocated  with  compensation  to 

men  having  fished  for  long  period  4760-1,  4813-4 
Injury  done  by  - - - - - - 4752 

should  be  Subject  to  statutory  legislation  - 4752 

Nore  River  : 

Ballyredmond  weir,  gap  in  present  position 

by  direction  of  Inspectors  of  Fisheries-  - 6038 
Fines  received,  return-  - 6750 

Netting  : 

in  Fresh  water  : 

Snap  netting  and  proceedings  re.  - 4763-5 

by  Tenant  purchasers,  increase  probable-  4762 
Pole  netting  - - - - - -4811 

Protection,  expenditure  on-  - - - 6037 

Season  ------  4793-4 

Sura  River  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved  on  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s 
property  ------  476S 

Fresh  water  netting,  application  to  Depart- 
ment re  - - - - - - 5158-60 

Season,  and  earlier  closing  desired-  - 4793-7 


Waterford  District  : 

Board  of  Conservators  : 

Assistance  from  Suir  Anglers’  Preservation 
Society  ------  4786 

Income,  and  inadequacy  of,  to  meet  cost 

of  protection  - 4747,4752 

Eel  fishing,  not  very  valuable  - - 4800-1 

Extent,  rivers  included,  etc.  - - 4746-7 

Hatcheries  ------  4786-8 

Grey  gulls,  no  complaints  - - - - 4807 

Herons,  not  much  harm  done  by  - - 4805-6 

Illegal  net  fishing  in  weekly  and  nightly  close 
times  -------  4752 

Licence  duties,  fluctuation  and  return  handed 

in 4747-52,  6580 

Pike 4802-4 

Seals,  and  reward  given  for-  - 4807 

Spawning  beds,  funds  inadequate  for  protection 
and  question  of  interesting  land  owners  in, 

4770-2,  4774-5 

Valuation  on  fisheries,  amount.,  method  of 
collecting  rates,  and  schedule  handed  in, 

4783-5,  6474 

Waterford  harbour,  particulars  re  drift  nets  4789-92 
Witnesses  interrogated  by, 

' 5737,  6257,  6468-9,  6473-4  , 6678-9 
References  ------  6246, 6253 

Jones,  Mr.,  proprietor  on  Lower  Macnean  Lake, 

J.  Crozier  ------  4347-9 

JORDAN,  E.  M.,  member  of  Wexford  Board  of 

Conservators  - 14204-14234 

Slaney  River  : 


JOYCE,  ALDERMAN  MICHAEL,  M.P .—continued. 
Poaching  Cases : 

Prisoners  should  lie  allowed  to  forward 


memorials  ------  12477 

Trial  by  Resident  Magistrate  alone,  suggestion 
objected  to  - - - - 12476-83 

Shannon  River  : 

Fishing  weirs,  objection  to  - - - - 12494 

Mouth,  poaching  by  French  mackerel  fishing 

boats,  and  suggested  measures-  - 12484-7 

Netting  : 

Licences,  objections  to  increase-  - 12493-4 


Night,  proposed  prohibition  objected  to, 

12499-501 

Tributaries,  pitchforking  of  fish  unfit  to  eat, 

12487-92 

Tenant  purchasers,  fishing  rights  where  not 
used  should  be  taken  over  by  State  and 
compensation  paid  - 12509-12 

Joyce,  Mr.,  Bill  of,  referred  to  - - - 81,  10  i 

Judges  : 

of  Assize,  appeal  from  fine  of  only  £5  might 

lie  to,  H.  V.MacNamara  - 12460 

County  Court  : 

Fishery  appeals  should  be  dealt  with  by,  C.  W. 

Ashe,  1797;  E.  H.  Poe-Hos/ord,  12110; 

S.  C.  P.  Vansittart,  12260  ; A.  Blood 
Smyth,  12309;  E.  T.  Ingham,  12412-5. 

Poaching  cases  should  be  tried  by  Resident 

Magistrate  alone  or,  J.  Qrehan - - 6743-6 


KANE,  JAMES,  head  water  bailiff,  Feale  River 


Feale  River  : 


Bailiffs  : 

not  Appointed  looally  ...  10275-6 

Convictions  brought  by;  reduction  of  fines, 

10272-7 

Netting,  accusations  re  after  hour  fishing  in 

freshwater  incorrect-  - 10260-2 

Bailiffs,  should  be  employed  for  whole  year, 

10267-9,  10279 

Netting,  licences  for  tidal  nets  should  be  in- 
creased ------  10263-6 

Peace  Preservation  Act,  clauses  re  sale  of 

explosives  should  be  re-enacted  - - 10257-9 

Police  required  by  regulation  to  go  in  pairs 

when  assisting  bailiffs-  - 10277-8 

Spawning  streams,  erection  of  gratings  would 
be  destructive  unless  laid  in  successive 
sections  ------  10270-1 

Kanturk,  West  and  North,  policing  should  be 

strengthened  during  close  season,  T.  Drohan  7012-7 
Kavanagh,  Mr.,  proprietor  on  River  Barrow, 

M.  Webster,  4874  ; T.  D.  Place,  0655-6. 

Kealafreliane  River,  fishing  rights  not  reserved 

on  sale,  P.  Connell  -----  8921 


KEALY,  J.,  Clerk  to  Drogheda  Board  of  Con- 
servators - - - - - 14240-14308 

Blaelcwater  River,  Tisdall  estate,  valuations 
struck  out,  1910-  - 14261-6 


Early  spring  fish  improved  "but  summer  fish 
deteriorated  and  spring  fish  smaller  than 
formerly  - - - -14222-3,  14230-4 

Estuary  : 

Mesh  of  nets,  fishermen  would  not  object  to 

increase 14220-1 

Peal  not  caught  by  nets  in,  and  scarcely  any 


trout  ------  14211-9 

Smolts,  no  rod  fishing  for  - 14224-7 

JOYCE,  ALDERMAN  MICHAEL,  M.P.  12473-12512 
Evidence  re  mackerel  netting  agreed  with, 

The  Knight  of  Qlin  - - - - - 12513 

Fisheries,  State  control  advocated-  - 12494-8 


Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Constitution  objected  to,  and  overy  licensed 

fisherman  should  have  representation-  12475-6 
Funds  inadequate  -----  12475 
Mouths  of  rivers,  proposed  power  to  Inspectors 

to  define,  objected  to-  - - - - 12487 

Mulcaire  River,  question  of  injury  by  netting  12504-6 


Drogheda  district  : 

Bailiffs,  numbers  and  wages-  - - 14254-7 

Board  of  Conservators  : 

Income  and  expenditure,  particulars  re, 

14244-59,  14279-81 
Meetings,  and  attendances  - - 14377-84 

Number  of  members  and  electoral  divisions, 

14242-3 

Eel  licence,  £1-  - - - - - 14307 

Fishing,  valuation  and  receipts  from  rates, 

14249-50,  14286-9 

Licences,  numbers  of  different  kinds,  1911, 

14289-306 

Prosecutions,  annual  number  - 14258 

Spawning  fish,  funds  not  sufficient  for  adequate 

protection  of  - - - - - _ 14259 

Stone yford  River  : 

Clifton  estate,  sold  to  tenants  and  valuations 

struck  out  in  1911  - - - - 14267-74 

Lord  Darnley’s  fishing,  valuation  struck  out-  14274 
Mr.  Godwin  B.  Swifte’s  estate,  to  be  sold,  and 

result  if  valuation  struck  off  - - - 14283-5 
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Keel  Lough : 

Destruction  of  fish  since  closing  down  of  flax 
mills  P.  M‘ Getligan  - 3654-66 

*ish  prevented  from  coining  up,  by  obstruction 
on  River  Mulroy  at  Milford  and  consequent 
proceedings,  P.  M'  Getligan,  3654-66  ; A. 
Marinina,  5667;  M.  A.  M'Creadie,  3711, 

Fishing  : 

Deterioration,  P.  M' Getligan  - - - 3653 

Preserved,  D.  Taylor  - 3790 

Provision  by  hotel  keeper  in  Milford,  M.  A. 

, MGreadie 3701-10 

Fishing  rights  reserved  by  Lord  Leitrim,  P. 

M‘ Getligan 3650-1 

Trout : 

Introduction,  might  be  profitable,  H.  Law  - 3241 
Put  into  feeder  and  protected,  M.  A.  M'Creadie  37 1 9 

Trout-fishing,  deterioration,  P.  M'  Getligan  - 3653a 

KELLY,  P.  J.  - - - _ _ 9668—95 

Bailiffs,  increase  of  salary  and  assistance  by 
police  recommended  - 9(579 

Caragh  River,  “ mouth  ” indefinite  term  and 
prosecution  for  illegal  netting  unfair  - - 9684 

Cromane,  Netting  : 

on  Decrease,  nature 'and  number  of  nets-  9670-5 

Licence  and  catch  - 9675-6 

Killarney  Board  or  Conservators  : 

Bailiffs  : 

Increase  of  salary  recommended  - - 9685 

too  Old  ------  9685-6 

Representation  of  net  fishermen  and  reduction 
of  number  of  members  recommended 
1,  x.  9680-3,9688-92 

1 reservation  of  small  streams  by  system  of 
gratings  recommended-  ....  9(379 

Police  protection  advocated  - 9G79,  9687 

Salmon  hatchery  : 

Cromane  fishing  not  benefitted  by-  - 9677-9 

Differences  between  natural  fish  and  those 
produced  by  means  of  9693-5 

Witnesses  interrogated  by 

9234-45,  9424—5,  9543,  9579-81,  9665-7 

Kelts: 

Importance  of  preventing  destruction,  H.  D. 

Conner  ------  589—91 

Small  fry  destroyed  by,  Maj,  T.  G.  CoUins  - 14488 
Kenmare,  poisoning,  annual  habit  at.  Col.  Warden-  7963 

Kenmare,  Earl  of : 

Netting  in  Killarney  Lakes,  effect  of  wind,  J. 

Scully  - - . . . . 9656-8 

salmon  hatchery,  success  of,  and  period  of 
working,  J.  Hensey  - 9188-9 

Shooting  right  on  Killarney  Lake  owned  by,  T 

Courtney " 9608-9 

Kenmare  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Cierk,  see  Howick,  David  - - . 7678-7S60 

snouid  Olaun  compensation  for  proprietors  in 
cases  of  poisoning  and  fine  be  added  to  fluids, 

^ Col.  Warden  -----  7975-7 

Compensation  for  poisoning  as  “malicious  in- 
jury should  be  obtainable  by.  Rev.  A 

Duggan 1 80g3 

Constabulary  force,  complimented  bv,  W.  H. 

Mansfield  - - _ _ v "8198-9 

Efficiency  restricted  through  lack  of  fluids,  D. 

Howick  - - 7695-7,  7721-24,  7771-2,  7782 

Income,  amount  and  souroes,  excess  met  by 
contributions,  D.  Howick  - - 7788-94,  9801-5 

Licences  : 

on  Drift  nets  in  Kenmare  Rievr,  imposition 
recommended  and  retention  of  profits  for 
preservation  funds.  Col.  Warden  - 7977-9 

Kinds  issued,  D.  Howick  - 7796-9 

on  Seine  nets,  increase  suggested,  W.  Roch- 

lort 7895-8 

Members  : 

Interested  in  work,  D.  Howick  - - 7700-> 

see  also,  McCarthy,  Alexander,  8130-S7  ; 
McClure,  Robert,  8000-79 ; Mansfield, 

William  Henry,  8124-9. 

Number  of  meetings  and  ..attendances,  .4. 

McCarthy  - . . S171-7 

Valuation  low  and  cause  of  lack  of  funds,  If. 

Roch/ort  ------  7871-3 


Fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale,  Mr.  Warner  8276-8 
sec  also  under  Brown  Flesk  River  and  Maine 
River. 

Kenmare  River : 

Cot  fisheries,  D.  Howick  - - - - - 7812 

Fishing,  deterioration  or  : « 

Due  to  mackerel  nets,  M.  Shea,  8309-11, 

8324-5  ; J.  Bums,  8338-9,  8341-3  ; J.  Slice 
8354-8. 

Due  to  poisoning,  J.  Slice  - - - 8354-6 

Subsequent  to  passing  of  Land  Act  (1903), 

J.  Burns  -----  8327-44 

Netting  : 

no  Fixed  nets,  D.  Howick  ...  7712-3 

for  Mackerel : 

Drift  nets  : 

Damage  done  by,  D.  Howick,  7714-8, 

7814;  G.  Jones,  8221,  8233-5;  M. 

Shea,  8309-11,  8324-5 ; J.  Burns. 

8338-9,  8341-3  ; J.  Shee,  8354-8. 

Increase  in  number,  and  wider  mesh 
used,  J.  Shee  - - - 8357-8,8366-7 

no  Increase  in  number,  J.  Burns  - - 8344 

no  Salmon  or  trout  caught  in,  J.  Shee  8359-65 
Size,  D.  Howick  - 7858-60 

Lrimsby  nets,  sea  trout  caught  in.  Col. 

Warden  ------  7973 

Steam  drifters,  hunted  out,  J.  Shee  - 8368-73 

Unlicensed  trammel  nets  : 

Injurious  poaohing  done  by  D.  Howick 
„„  7710,  7822-34 

Where  set,  and  approximate  depth-  7849-57 

for  Salmon  : 

Catch,  market,  and  mode  of  despatching, 
M.Shea  - - . . 8311,°8318-21 

Number  of  nets,  people  licensed  to  use,  and 
working  arrangements,  D.  Howick,  7711, 

7808-16,  7819-21 ; M.  Shea,  8308, 

8312—7  ; J.  Burns,  8345—7. 

should  be  Patrolled  by  motor  boat,  D.  Howick  7721-3 
Peal,  decrease  due  to  mackerel  netting  ai  d 
poisoning,  M.  Shea,  8322-5  ; J.  Burns. 
8330-43. 

Salmon  or  sea  trout  rivers  running  into,  not  well 
preserved  by  Conservators,  D.  Howick  - 7778-2 

Spring  fish,  number  stationary,  M.  Shea  - . 8322-5 

KENNEALLY,  PATRICK  - 1984-1997 

Lee  River  : 

Poisoning,  object  of  - - - _ 1992-6 

Preservation,  importance  of,  to  tenant  pur- 
chasers ------  1988—97 

Kerry,  Lord,  Sheen  River  owned  by,  J.  Guihan  - 8393 
Kerry,  the  Knight  of : 

Estate,  see  under  Feale  River. 

Gamekeeper,  see  Devereux,  John  - - 10142-88 

Kerry  Co. : 

Close-season,  policing  should  be  strengthened 
during,  T.  Drohan  - 7012-7 

Poisoning  of  rivers,  H D.  Conner  - - - 627 

Spawning-salmon,  poaching,  T.  Drohan  - - 7003 

Tenant  purchasers,  lack  of  interest  in  fisheries 
S.  W.  Payne  ------  §34 

Kerry  Head,  mouth  of  the  Shannon  should  be 
defined  as  from  Loop  Head  to,  T.  E.  Pegum,  12632-5 

Key,  Lough  : 

Angling  carried  on  from  boats,  Capt.  C.  Smith  - 10769 
Gross-lino  fishing,  no  damage  done  by,  Capt.  C. 

Smith  — — — — _ — _ J 0 7 7(? 

King — Harman  Estate,  see  that  title. 

Lower  part,  preservation  good  and  nature  of, 

Capt.  C.  Smith  - 10768,  1078(5-8 

May  fly,  Capt.  C.  Smith 107  71 

Patrol  boat,  and  success  of,  Maj.  J.  T.  Murnhu 
10803-9,  10882-1  ;.  L.  Gilmore,  11700-2 
Preservation,  means  sufficient,  Maj.  J p 
Murphy  - - , . . 10802-3 

Kucolgan  River,  use  of  draft-nets,  and  result, 

E.  11.  L.  Holt  ------  40-7 

Kildare  Co.,  in  Waterford  district,  J.  H.  Jones  - 4746 


Kilgarvan  police : 

Assistance  valuable  and  only  limited  by  lack  of 
numbers,  W.  H.  Mans/ield  - - - 8128-: 

luorease  of  force  advocated,  A.  McCarthy-  S 1 62—; 
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Kilkenny  : 

Fish  sent  to,  by  cot  fishers,  J.  Dunphy  - - 5880 

Meeting  place  of  Conservators,  D.  J.  Gorcy  - 5940 

Police  barrack,  snap  net  fisherman  should  be 
compelled  to  bring  cots  to  pound  at,  at  sun- 
down, G.  B.  Newport  - 5450-1 


Kilkenny  Co. : 

Finest  reduction  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  G.  B. 

Ncioport  -----  5453,  5450—9 

in  Waterford  District,  J.  H.  J ones  - - - 4740 

Kilkenny  Justices,  The  Queen  (Morrissey)  v.,  J.  H. 


Kilkenny  River,  trout  never  large,  W.  Iiochfort  - 0220 


Killala  Bay  : 

Bag  netting,  discontinuance,  0.  Shannon-  - 11275 
Drift  netting  : 


Byc-law  re,  Mr.  Overend  - - - p.  415 

Decline  in  number  of  nets,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 39 

Netting,  particulars  re,  and  difficulty  of  dealing 

with,  G.  Shannon  - 11275,  1 13 17  31 


Killaloe  : 

Fishing  at,  see  Derg,  Lough. 

River  Shannon  between  Castleconnell  and,  see 
under  Shannon. 

Killarney  : 

Poaohed  salmon  sold  at,  D.  Howick,  7744  ; Rev. 

A.  Duggan,  8093. 

Police,  patrol  refused  dining  operations  for 
removal  of  obstructions  from  the  Laune, 

J.  Scully 9059-04 


Killarney  District : 

Angling  licences,  revenue  derived  from,  J . Scidly-  9055 
Bailiffs  : 

Age  too  advanced,  P.  J.  Kelly  - - 9685-0 

Average  age,  and  appointment  of,  E.  Connell  9752-4 

Head  : 

Area  watched  by,  and  number  of  men 

under,  E.  Connell-  - - 9733—4,  9750-1 

see  also  Connell,  E.-  - - - 9732—57 

Number  employed,  J.  Hcnsey  - 9132 

Number  of  inspectors,  J.  Hensey-  - 9129-31 

Number  on  upper  waters,  T.  Greaney  - 9579-80 

Salary  : 

Increase  recommended,  P.  J.  Kelly-  - 9685 
Increased,  J.  Hensey  - 9134 

Inefficiency  largely  due  to  smallness  of,  Capt. 

L.  Marshall  -----  9526 


Board  of  Conservators : 

Capitation  for  cormorants  beyond  resources  of. 


R.  Power  -----  9386-8 

Glerk,  see  Hensey,  J.  - - - - 9115-9153 

not  Elective  body,  The  MacGillicuddy  - - 9450 

Electoral  Division  : 

Number  of  members,  J.  Scully-  - - 9007 

Revenue  obtained  from,  and  contribution  of 

riparian  owners,  J.  Scully  - - 9651,  9055 

Secretary,  see  Scully,  John  - - 9640-07 

should  be  Empowered  to  remove  natural  as  woll 

as  artificial  obstructions,  J.  Scully  - 9662-4 


Proposals  for  increase  : 

by  Larger  grant  from  Department  of 
Agriculture,  T.  Greaney  - - - 9549 

by  Imperial  taxation  or  local  rates,  J. 

Scully  - - - - - - 9651 

by  Revised  system  of  licensing  and  rating, 

Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - - 9279-80 

Revenue  and  payments,  1910,  J.  Hensey, 

9133,  9134 

not  Subscribed  to  by  tenant  purchasers, 
Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys,  9278  ; R.  C.  Mere- 
dith, 9356-8. 

Subscriptions,  statement,  T.  Greaney  - 9549 
Licences  : 

Additional  rate  necessary  even  on  increase 

of,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - 9302-4 

Inorease  and  division  into  classes  of  varying 
rates  suggested,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys 

9280,  9301,9312 

for  Sea  trout,  question  of  separate  licence, 

Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys-  - • 0318-9 


Killarney  District — continued. 

Board  of  Conservators — continued. 

Members  : 

Ex-officio,  abolition  advocated,  P.  J ■ Kelly, 

9682-3  ; T.  Mangan,  9769-73. 

Number,  J.  Hensey  - 9122-6 

Proposal  for  reduction  of  number,  P.  J . 

Kelly  -----  9689-92 

see  also  Courtney,  T.,  9582—9010  ; Greaney, 
Thomas,  9545-81  ; Jeffreys,  Admiral  E.F. 
C.V.O.,  9259-9320  ; Leeson  Marshall, 

Capt.,  D.L.,  9505-44  ; Power,  Richard, 
9359-9443. 

Motor  boat  at  service  of,  but  no  use  in  sup- 
pression of  illegal  netting,  Admiral  E.  F. 
Jeffreys  - - - - - - 9286 

Preservation  of  tributary  rivers  and  spawning 
beds,  J.  Hensey,  9134 ; T.  Greaney, 
9579-80.  » 

Rating  : 

Revision  of  system,  and  correspondence 
with  letting  value  in  open  market  recom- 
mended, Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - . 9280,  9300 
System  proposed  by  Admiral  Jeffreys  criti- 
cised as  benefitting  proprietor  rather 
than  Conservators,  R.  Power-  - 9424—0 

Valuations  placed  on  new  fisheries  after 
refusal  of  tenant  purchasers  to  contribute 
towards  preservation,  J.  Sadly  - - 9052 

Representation  of  Cromane  fishermen  advo- 
cated, P.  J.  Kelly,  9082,  9088  ; T.  Mangan, 
9774-5. 

Sub-divisions  of  district : 

Custom  of  members  respecting  meetings. 

Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - 9201 

Working  arrangements,  and  number  of 

meetings  held,  J.  Hensey  - - 9116-8 

Coastguards  unable  to  prevent  poaching,  Admiral 
E.  F.  Jeffreys  - - - 9284-5,  9289-90 

Fishing  : 

not  Improving,  E.  Connell  - - 9743-5 

Number  and  value  of  fish  increased,  J . Scully-  9655 
oences,  issued  in  other  districts,  additional 
Lilocal  tax  should  be  paid  on  use  of,  Admiral 

E.  F.  Jeffreys 9305-3 

Poaching  : 

Coastguards  unable  to  prevent,  Admiral  E.  F. 

Jeffreys 9284-5,  9289-90 

Gaffing,  •/.  Hensey  - 9152-3 

not  on  Increase,  and  no  gangs,  J Hensey 

9152-3, 9190 

Poisoning,  by  dynamite,  new,  J.  Hensey  - - 9192 

Preservation  : 

by  Erection  of  gratings  to  prevent  spawning 

in  hill  streams  not  advocated,  J.  Hensey  9134-5 
no  Interest  taken  by  riparian  owners  in,  J. 

Hensey  -------  9134 

Protection  by  police  : 

Advocated  in  addition  to  bailiffs  in  winter,  T, 

Courtney  -----  9599-9000 
Temporary  inorease  of  staff  during  spawning 
season  advisable  and  chiefly  question  of 
administration,  Capt.  Crane 

9404,  9470-81,  9480-96,  9503 
Views  expressed  by  Capt.  Crane  re,  con- 
firmed, T.  Greaney-  - - - 9550-1 

Salmon  hatcheries  : 

Extension  recommended,  E.  Connell  - 9738-9 

Success  of,  and  period  of  working,  J.  Hensey  9188-7 
Salmon  and  trout  fishing,  licences,  decline,  1902, 

E.  IV.  L.  Holt 39 

Spawning  beds  : % 

Cromane  fishermen  would  watch,  if  properly 

paid,  P.  F.  McCarthy  - - 9700-9,  9719 

in  Hill  streams  and  tributaries  would  not  be 
preserved  by  tenant  purchasers  as  of  no 
letting  value,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - 9277 
Insufficiently  protected  and  deleterious  offeot 
on  netting  at  Cromane,  P.  J.  Kelly,  9670  ; 

P.  F.  McCarthy,  9699. 

Large  extent  of,  police  protection  recommended 
in  addition  to  bailiffs  in  winter,  T.  Courtney, 

9599-9000 

Tributary  rivers  and,  protected  by  Board  of 

Conservators,  J.  Hensey  - - - 9134 
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Killarney  District-— continued. 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Advisability  of  distributing  pamphlets  among, 
showing  means  of  advertising  fishings,  J. 

Hensey D134 

Fishing  rights,  efforts  to  increase  value  of 
letting,  in  cases  of  acquisition,  J.  Hensey  - 9134 
Poaching  would  be  resisted  but  not  to  extent 
of  prosecution,  J.  Henaey  - 9134 

Preservation  : 

no  Contributions  made  towards,  and  valua- 
tions placed  on  new  fisheries  in  conse- 
quence, J.  Scully  - 9052 

of  Spawning  beds  in  hill  streams  and  tribu- 
taries would  not  be  undertaken  as  not  of 
letting  value,  Admiral  E.  V.  Jeffreys  - 927 7 
not  Bated  for  fishings,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  9278 
Killarney  Lakes  : 

Angling  licence,  increase  not  advisable,  T. 
Courtney  9594-5 

Cormorants : 

Breeding  place,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  - 6844-5 

Week’s  shooting  of,  by  men  sent  by  Govern- 
ment each  year  suggested,  T.  Courtney  9601-10 
no  Cross  lines  on,  J.  Scully  - 9G55 

Muckross  severat,  fishery  : 

Angling  good,  T.  Greaney  - 


Kilraacrenan  River : 

Angling,  season,  G.  Hcwson  - 220 

Fishable  portion,  (I.  Hcwson  - 2?7 

Kilrea,  salmon  hatchery,  brown  trout  hatched  at 

E.  W.  L.  Holt  - . _ _ 82 

Kilrush,  Limerick,  Board  of  Conservators  should 
meet  at,  sometimes,  2’.  E.  Pegum  - 12626 

Kilsheelan,  land  purchase  between  Carrick  and 
E.  McCormack 

Kiltimagh,  suggestion  for  extra  police  at,  during 

n 01, . 11280-9 


spawning  season,  G.  Shannon  - 


9553-5 


IF.  .S'.  Girvi 


9780-f 


Killorglin  District : 

Board  of  Conservators : 

Number  of  meetings  held,  number  of  members, 

and  average  attendance, ./.  Hensey  - 9119-08 

Sometimes  difficult  to  get  a quorum,  Admiral 

E.  F.  Jeffreys  - 9*>84 

Protection  not  likely  to  he  affected  by  land 
purchase,  li.  Power  - 941,- 

Kilmaeloon,  flax  water,  injury  to  fish,  C.  Flattery  3093-4 
Kilmaerenan  : 

Advantage  to,  of  free  angling  in  district,  G. 

Hcwson  30(5—0 

Hotel  keeper,  provision  of  fishing  by,  D.  Taylor  3784-92 

Kooks  m River  Lennan  near,  salmon  injured  by, 
and  blasting  advocated,  P.  Coyle-  - ' 3813-6 


13628-9 

13631-2 

4054-7 


Netting  : 

Licence,  amount  paid,  increase  objected 
to,  and  raising  of  subscription  to  pro- 
tection fund  preferable,  T.  Greaney-  9574-7 
Valuable,  season,  catch  and  places  of 
fishing,  T.  Greaney  - - 9552-9  9562—3 

no  Peal  in  1911,  T.  Greaney-  - 95,59 

Salmon  hatchery,  period  of  working,  cost 
and  management,  T.  Greaney-  °-  9560-19567 
Netting  : 

Closing  of  soason  on  1st  of  July  advisable,* 

J.  Hensey  9176 

Effect  of  wind  on  fishing,  ,7.  Scully-  - 9656-8 

Freshwater,  fishing  would  improve  on  abolition 

of,  Copt.  Crane  - 9464 

Licence,  increase  not  advocated,  T.  Courtney  9596-8 

Number  of  nets,  J.  Hensey,  9170,  9172  • J. 

Scully,  9655. 

no  Otters,  T.  Courtney  - 9606 

Peal,  very  scarce,  T.  Greaney,  9559  : E.  Connell, 

9745. 

Shooting  rights  owned  by  Lord  Kenmare,  T. 

Courtney 9608-9 

Spawning  streams  and  upper  waters,  preservation 
by  Conservators,  T.  Greaney-  - 9500.  9579-80 

Trout  fishing,  valuable  and  encouragement  of 
tourists  desirable,  The  MacGillicuddy-  - 9446 
Killeeduff,  spawning  river,  in  Ballina  district, 

G.  Shannon  - - - - . _ . j ^65 

Killeentierna,  Brown  Flesk  River,  compensation 
levied  on  district  for  poisoning,  J.  Hensey-  9158-9 

Killicrin,  netting  of  Feale  River  from  Listowel  to, 
length  fished,  number  of  nets  and  names  of 
owners,  IF.  M.  McEUiyott  - 9817-27 

Killorglin  : 

Centre  of  Killarney  district  under  Board  of 
Conservators,  J.  Hensey  - 9116-8 

Police,  patrol  during  operations  for  removal  of 
obstructions  from  the  Laune  refused,  J.  Scully, 

Salmon  hatchery,  see  under  Laune  River. 

White  trout  illegally  caught  despatched  from. 


KING,  ANDREW,  Inspector  to  Coleraine  Board 

of  Conservators  - - 4026-4067,  13625-13049 

Bann  River  : 

Decrease  in  fish  13946 

Mouth  : 

Distance  of  drift  nets  from 
Length  of  drift  nets  used  at, 

Blaekwater  River,  trout  fishing 

Coleraine  district  : 

Angling  rights,  improvement  in,  might  give 
tenants  an  interest  in  protecting  fishing  4040-8 
Bailiffs  : 

Number  4029-33 

Supplemented  by  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery 
Company  and  Irish  Society  - 4029 

Depopulation,  possible  decrease  of  poaching 

owing  to  - - - - - 4050-1 

I'  actones,  growth  of,  and  poisoning  of  rivers  by 
chloride  of  lime  from  - - 4052-3, 4064 

Inland  rivers,  rod-fishing  the  only  possible  ’ 
form  of  fishing  - 4059-60 

Netting  of  rivers  impracticable,  as  spawning 
fish  would  be  kept  out  - 4049 

O’Neill  Estate,  only  angling  of  any  value  on-  4064 
Poacliing,  and  improved  angling  rights  might 
prevent  - - - - - 4034-48 

tenant  purchasers,  no  valuable  fishing  possible 
from  lands  held  by  ...  4058-64 

Donegal,  drift  netters,  fishing  outside  their 
district  during  weekly  close  season  - 13647-5 

Foyle  & Bann  Co.’s  boats  : 

£atch  13643-8 

Inspection  of  ....  13637—9 

Londonderry  Coast,  drift  netting  : 

Advisability  of  boats  carrying  a registered 

number 13633-4 

Catch  13641-2 

weekly  Close  season,  illegal  fishing  during 

13633-5, 13647 

Neagh,  Lough  : 

Netting  could  not  be  carried 
geously  ... 

Season  .... 

References  ... 


on  advanta- 

- 4058,  4061 
4065-0 
- 3935,  4135,  4166 


KING,  JOHN,  Mqrnington  - . 14523-14563 

Boyne  River  : 

Decrease  in  number  of  fish  due  to  longer  season 
of  Blackrock  fishing  and  netting  in  fresh 
-J™*"  t - - : --  - 14534-46 

lidal  water,  draft  netting,  particulars  re 

14527-33,  14547-63 

KING-HARMAN,  MAJOR  WENTWORTH 
T „ 11900-11933 

Inny  River  : 

Fishing,  deterioration  ....  11919-21 

Lake  trout  .....  11925-6 

Netting,  right  of,  given  up  to  improve  number 
of  breeding  fish  ....  1 1917— S 

Poaching  of  spawning  fish  in  upper  reach  11922-4 

Preserved  fisheries  on  - - 11901-7,11916 

Protection,  police  assistance-  - - 11928-9 

Run  of  fish 11930-3 

11927-9 
fishing 

- 11908-12 


Spawning  beds,  protection  difficulty 
Tenant  purchasers,  no  use  made  o 


rights 

King-Harman  Estate  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - 10865 
Net  on  Lough  Gara,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy,  10845-51, 
10868-9  ; G.  Taylor,  10923. 

Sale,  but  sporting  rights  reserved,  Maj.  J.  F 
Murphy  ------  io792-S01 

Receiver,  see  Murphy,  Major  James  Harman 

10789-10887 
- - - 10815 

Waterford  District,  J.  H,  Jones  - 4746 


Referen. 
King’s  Co. 
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King’s  River : 

Police  should  assist  in  protection,  ('■  Gregory  5810-1 
as  Spawning  river  would  be  very  good  if  properly 
protected,  and  poliee  should  assist,  C.  Oregon / 

5805-11 

Trout  fishing  : 

Excellence  of,  D.  J.  Oorey  - 5952-6 

Poaching,  D.  J.  Oorey  - - - 5952-4 

KINGSTON,  WILLIAM,  water-bailiff,  Bandon 

River  - 2473-2532 

Bandon  River  : 

Dynamite  ------  2487-8 

Fishing  : 

Conditions  necessary  - 2507—12 

Free,  extent  -----  2495-7 

Illegal  netting  - - - - 2479, 2486-7 

Poaching  -----  2477-8, 2516-9 

Poisoning  -----  2483,  2522—32 

Preservation,  need  for  - 2515 

Spearing  and  galling  -----  2480 
Stroke -hau  ling  -----  2480-2 

Tenant  farmers  : 

Extent  and  value  of  fishing  owned  by 

2498-9,  2503-6 

Fishing  rights,  inclination  to  sell  or  let 

2490-502,  2503 

Poaching  never  interfered  with  - 2489,  2494 
Reference  -------  2594 

Kingston  Estate,  sec  under  Shannon  River. 

Kinsale : 

Harbour  : 

Drift  netting  prohibited,  H.  D.  Conner  - - 612-5 

Mouth  should  be  protected  from  drift  nets, 

J.  IFafs/t  - - - - ' - 1119-21 

see  also  Tidal  portion  under  Bandon  River. 

Mouth  of  River  Bandon,  If.  M.  D.  Sanders  - 998 

Kinvarra  oyster  beds,  private  profit  sharing  owner- 
ship by  tenants  of  estate,  E.  IF.  • L.  Holt  - 24-8,  32-9 

KNOX,  JOHN  A.  - - - - 11600-11603 

Moy  river,  destruction  of  trout  by  eel  nets-  - 11602 

KNOX -GORE,  E.  G.  PERY,  Chairman  of  Ballina 

Board  of  Conservators-  - - 11475-11480 

Ballina  Board  of  Conservators,  increased  power 

of  raising  money  necessary  - - - -11478 

Ballina  district  : 

Conflicting  interests  of  fishers  - 11478 

Preservation  of  fishing  rights  on  sale  of  estates  1 1478 

Fishing  rights  : 

Indiscriminate  acquisition  and  exercise  of,  by 
tenant  purchasers,  injurious  effect  possible 
ill  future-  ------  11479 

Preservation  and  working  of,  by  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  and  eventually  by  Department, 
suggestion  - - - - - 11479-80 

Moy  River,  compensation  would  be  necessary  if 

freshwater  netting  prohibited  - 11478 

Knox-Gore,  Mrs.  Pery.  netting  on  River  Moy,  let 

by.  Lord  Clanrnorris  - - - - -11152 


L. 

Lackagh  Bay,  bag  netting  by  Mr.  Stewart : 

Law  suit  re,  A.  Manning-  - 3530-3 

Length  of  nets,  C.  Flattery  - - - 3550-1 

River  about  Horn  Head  damaged  by-  - - 23 


Lackagh  River  : 

Conservators,  see  Letter kenny  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 

Fishing  reserved  by  Lord  Leitrim,  A.  Manning  3474-9 
Flax  water,  injury  by,  and  extent  of,  C.  Flattery, 

3036,  3085-92  • t 'anon  MacFadden,  3097. 

Netting,  A.  Manning  -----  3534 
Ownership,  A.  Manning  - - - 3479-80 

Sea  trout  fishing,  deterioration,  .4.  Manning  - 3535 

Sevoral  fishery,  A.  Manning  - - - - 3480 

Lakes : 


Angling  and  netting  in,  without  regard  to 

riparian  ownership,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - - 5 

Claim  to  rights  by  Crown,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 5 

Netting  in,  see  under  Netting. 


LA  LOR,  JAMES,  oot  fisher,  River  Nore  - 5957-5992 
Nore  River  : 

Angling,  catch  ------  5988 

Bailiffs,  good  men  but  number  should  be 

increased  -----  5974-8 

Cot  fishing  : 

Catch  ------  5983-5 

Increase  in  licence  would  not  he  objected 
to  by  fishermen  - - - - 5908-70 

should  bo  Prohibited  at  Ballyragget  - - 5980 

Fishing,  improvement  - 5961-4 

Netting  : 

in  Fresh  water,  prohibition  question-  5981-2 
Illegal,  above  Kilkenny,  after  8 o’clock 

denied-  ----.-  5967,5989 
Night  the  best  time  in  the  summer  - 5990-1 

Poaching  - - - - - - 5906-7 

Protection  by  police  necessary  - - - 5906 

Spawning  season,  no  protection  during,  bailiffs’ 
time  taken  up  watching  men  gaffing  under 
bank  - - - - 5970-3,  5992 

Lambe,  Mr.,  free  day  given  by,  on  River  Bandon, 

J.  Byrne.  - 2277 

Land  Commission : 

Property  on  the  Feale,  sold  to  tenant  purchasers 

with  sporting  rights,  ill.  O' Shaughnessy  - 10093-4 

Right  to  mineral  rights,  It.  M.  D.  Sanders-  - 995 

Sales  through,  see  under  Land  Purchase. 

Sporting  rights  on  estates  sold  by,  should  be 
compulsorily  reserved  on  purchase  and  re-sale 
and  proceeds  should  bo  devoted  to  estate 
iu  general,  -4.  H.  McLean  - - - 10011-15 

Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1896,  see  under  Acts  of 
Parliament. 


Land  Purchase : 

Bill  should  be  introduced  to  deal  with  sporting 
rights,  etc.,  M.  Oleeson  - 12455 

Classes  of  sales,  C.  H.  Crookshank  - - - 161 

Difference  of  question  according  to  whether 
vendors  have  right  as  riparian  owners  or  aro 
patentees,  Capt.  C.  R.  Barton  - - -4463-4 

by  Congested  Districts  Board  : 

Destination  of  sporting  rights,  C.  H.  Crook- 

shank  - - - - - - -161 

Department  of  Agriculture  empowered  to 

puroliase  fisheries,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - 101 

Effect  on  fishing  : 

Angling  not  reduced,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 39-51 

no  Change  in  upper  readies  of  salmon  rivers 

and  tributaries.  H D.  Conner  - - - 575-0 

Benefit  anticipated,  P.  Mclnerney-  - - 12536 

Deterioration  : 

Anticipated,  J.  Byrne,  2287,  2294-6  ; J.  E. 
Longfield,  2334. 

Possible  cases,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - - 101 

Improvement  as  regards  protection  of  fish, 

H.  D.  Conner  -----  593-6 
Increase  in  number  of  people  with  pecuniary 

interest  in  preservation  of  river,  C.  IF.  Ashe-  1734 
on  Licences,  slight,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt-  - - 39 


Netting  increased  in  past  and  anticipated  in 
future,  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  101  : R.  F.  Thorp, 
5075-80;  R.  R.  BaUingal,  12192;  .4. 

Blood  Smyth,  12294;  E.T.  Ingham,  12411. 

Poaching,  increase  in  past  and  anticipated  in 
future,  J.  Byrne,  2272-86 ; S.  McCotter, 
2608-10;  Canon  MacFadden,  2715;  Col. 

B.  O.  Lewis,  5232-8  ; J.  Scully,  9051. 

Poisoning  on  increase,  D.  Hoivick,  7756-60, 

7765  ; IF.  Roch/orl,  7882-4  ; .4.  McCarthy, 

8157-8  ; T.  Taylor,  8196-8200  ; Mr. 
Warner,  8280-2,  8288-9. 

Preservation  will  be  improved,  H.  Dale,  465-7  ; 

Canon  MacFadden,  2663  ; Rev.  J.  R. 
Maguire,  4562 ; 0.  Mulhallen,  4680. 

Remedies  : 

Fishing  rights  should  be  reserved  as  means 
of  preserving  and  developing  fisheries, 

P.  L.  Petrie  -----  11453 
Limitation  of  number  oE  nets,  safeguarding 
of  fishermen’s  rights  would  be  necessary, 

E.  IF.  L.  Holt 101 

Reservation,  and  working  of,  by  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  eventually  by  De- 
partment, suggestion,  E.  (I.  P.  Knox- 
Qore  - - - - - - 11479-80 

State  control,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - - 101 
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Land  Purchase— coiuiiwed. 

Effect  on  fishing — continued. 

Vesting  of  fishing  rights  in  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  or  other  authority  and 
division  of  proceeds  between  tenant  pur- 
chasers and  Board  supported,  P.  L. 

Petrie  -------  11453 

_ Mr  Wyndham’s  Bill,  1903,  E.  IV.  L.  Holt  - 101 

Sea  and  estuary  several  fisheries  not  likely 
b.  to  bo  disturbed,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - - 95 


through  Estates  Commissioners  : 


£ Destination  of  sporting  rights,  C.  H.  Crook- 

shank  - - - _ _ _ - ]fil 

Particulars  re  sporting  rights,  C.  H.  Crookshank  1 0 1 

Sale  of  Warden  property  to,  with  reservation 
of  fishing  rights.  Col  Warden  - 7908 

Fishing  rents  should  be  sold  by  public  auction, 

T Hayes  - 3094-8 

•Fishing  rights  should  be  reserved  as  means  of 
preserving  and  developing  fisheries,  P.  L. 

XT  Pe!ric.  , 11453 

hotting  m fresh  water  must  be  regulated,  H.  D. 

Conner  - - - _ . _ ggg 

through  Land  Commission,  ownership  of  sporting 
rights,  C.  H.  Crookshank  - 101 

Ownership  of  bed  and  soil  of  rivers  and  fishing 
rights,  and  distinction  in  Land  Registry  maps 
between  large  and  small  rivers,  C.  H.  Crook- 

„ sl,an,“ 101-77 

Progress,  statistics,  G.  H.  Crookshank  - - 101 

Registration,  C.  H.  Crookshank  - - - 101 


Storting  Rights  : 


Given  to  tenant  formerly  without  question, 

M.  Qleeson  - - - _ 12435 

Information  that  can  bo  obtained  re,  G.  II. 

Croolcshank  - - - - - -101 

Tenants  will  have  inflated  idea  of  value  of 
fishing  rights  at  first,  M.  A.  M'Creadie-  3712-4 


Land  Registry  Maps  : 

Explanation,  C.  Boland  - 178-88 

Information  to  be  obtained  from,  and  distinction 
between  ownership  of  bed  and  soil  in  cases  of 
large  and  small  rivers-  - - - 101,  101-77 

Landmarck  (Norwegian)  referred  to  - - - 4752 


LANE,  B.  H.,  Solicitor,  Representative  of  Irish 

Society  - 4109-4180,4195-4217 

Coleraine  district  : 

Eel-weirs,  construction  subsequent  to  pur- 
chase objected  to  - - * - 4173,4213-5 

_ Fishing,  receipts  and  valuation  - 4183-0,  4195-7 

Foylo  aud  Bann  Company,  fishing  rented  from 
Irish  Society  - 4198-4205 

Irish  Society,  Fishing  : 

Extent 4171-3,4200-11 

Valuation  through  Dublin  Valuation  Office-  4182 

Land  purchase,  no  fishing  right  should  be 
exercised  subsequently  to  purchase,  which 
had  not  been  previously  - - 4173, 4212-5 

Londonderry  District  : 

Board  of  Conservators,  funds  : 

Contribution  from  Irish  Society-  - 4181,  4197 
Government  assistance  advocated  - 4177,  4197 
Police  should  assist  in  protection  of  spawning- 

beds  4175-9 

Preservation,  need  for  more  assistance,  sug- 
gestions ------  4174-81 

Spawning-fish,  protection  essential  - - 4174 

Preservation,  Imperial  contribution  recom-  ’ 
mended  ------  4177, 4197 


LANE,  CORNELIUS,  tenant  purchaser,  Mallow, 
747: 

Blackwateu  River,  Lismoue  district  : 


Catch  -------  7495 

Close-tune  : 

Extension  advocated  - - - 7510—11 

Weekly  • 

should  be  Increased  by  24  hours  - 7510—11 

Progressive,  question  of  7512-4 

Cormorants,  extermination  desired  - 7514-9 

Eels,  injury  done  to  fry  by-  - - 7522-3 

Fishing  : 

Improvement  recently,-  due  to  Duke  re- 
moving nets,  and  to  flood  - - 7500-1 

Particulars  re  - - - - - 7485-94 


LANE,  CORNEL1  US — continued. 

Blackwater  river,  Lismore  distiviqt-- -continued. 
Netting  : 

in  Estuary,  limitation  advocated  - - 7509 

in  Freshwater,  prohibition  advocated-  - 7510 

Poaching,  decrease  due  to  wider  interest  in 
fishing,  and  to  inspection-  - - 7524-30 

Sea-gulls,  injury  done  by  - - - 7520-2 

Season 7493,7501-7502 

Sine  of  fish,  decrease,  with  later  season-  7504-8 
Tenant  purchasers  : 

Fishings  always  let,  where  there  are  good 
stands  - - - - 7490-8,7503 

Rents  not  proportionate  to  holdings  - 7513-3 

Trout-fishing,  deterioration  - - - - 7520 

Land  purchase  on  Lismore  property,  extensive  7481-4 
Lane-Fox,  Mr.,  sale  of  property  on  Bonet  River 

and  arrangements  re  fishing  rights,  G.  Ilewson  360-70 
Lanesborough,  Shannon  River  : 

Congested  area,  J.  Cox  - 10426-7 

to  Rooskey,  bailiffship,  arrangements  and  wages, 

J.  Feeny  - - - - 10591-3,  10609-10 

to  Tarmon  : 

Fishings  neglected,  J.  Cox  - 10434 

Fishing  rights  passed  to  tenant  purchasers  in 
most  eases,  T.  W.  Dclany  - - 10430-1 

Lansdowne  Estate  : 

Agent,  see  Rochfort,  William  - 7861-7951 

Boundary,  W.  Rochfort  - 7875-8 

Caher  mountains,  trout  lakes,  W.  Rochfort  7919-26 
Caher  River,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8570 

Inny  River,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8421-2  ; R.  0. 

Sloane  -------  8692 

see  also  under  rivers  Maine,  Sheen  and  Rouglity. 

Laune  Angler’s  Association  : 

Effect  on  Laune  fishing,  The  MacGillicuddy 

9448,  9451 

Members  : 

Aspersions  east  on,  The  MacGillicuddy-  9543-4 
Number,  Capt.  L.  Marshall  - - - 9508 

Monopoly  of  fishing  on  the  Laune  detrimental  to 

netting  in  outer  waters,  T.  Mangan  - - 9775 

Part  of  river  fished  by  : 

Catch,  Capt.  L.  Marshall  - - 9519,  9538-40 

Length  and  arrangements  respecting  renting, 

Capt.  L.  Marshall  - '9509-16 

Little  poaching,  Capt.  L.  Marshall  - - 9517 

Period  of  existence  and  reasons  for  establishment, 

J.  Scully  ------  9647-8 

Preservation,  increased  rental  should  suffice  to 
arouso  interest  of  tenant  purchasers  in,  J. 

Sadly  - - - - - - 9652-3 

Removal  of  obstruction  in  river  by,  J.  Scully  9659-64 
Secretary,  see  Scully,  John  - 9646-67 

Tickets,  statements  respecting  price  of,  answered, 

J.  Scully 9648-50 

Laune  River  : 

Angling  : 

Hatchery  fish  no  use  for,  D.  Murphy  - 9619-27 

Rented  from  tenant  purchasers,  R.  Power  9371-77 
Blennerhassett  Estate  : 

Fishing  rights  not  reserved  on  sale,  D.  Murphy  9617 
Tenant  Purchasers  -. 

Combination,  fishings  let  in,  D.  Murphy 

9618-23,  9641 

Fishing,  frontage,  D.  Murphy  - - 9612-10 

Number,  D.  Murphy  - 9642 

Poaching  not  allowed  by,  D.  Murphy-  - 9622 
Representation  on  Board  of  Conservators 
advocated,  D.  Murphy  - 9643-5 

Cormorants,  numerous,  but  capitation  beyond 
resources  of  Conservators,  R.  Power  - ’ 9386-8 

Excluded  from  sale  to  Congested  Districts 

Board,  H.  Doran  -----  434 

Fishing  rights  not  reserved  on  sale,  J.  Hensey, 

9148 ; II.  Power,  9367—9  ; D.  Murphy, 

9617  ; T.  Mangan,  9761—5. 

Herons,  R.  Power 9389 

Netting  : 

Fishermen  depending  on  should  have  votes, 

T.  Mangan  ------  97 

Freshwater  : 

Non-tidal  netting  and,  should  be  abolished, 

Capt.  Crane  -----  9434 

Number  of  nets,  J.  Hensey  - - 9170,  9175 
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Laune  River — continued. 

F itBS  u water — continued . 


Laune  River — continued. 
Trout  fishing  : 


Herring  nets,  injurious  to  salmon  peal,  F.  U. 

Doherty  ------  9784-92 

Illegal,  in  close  time,  W.  S.  Girvin-  - 9780-2 

at  the  Mouth,  fish  prevented  from  coming  up 
by,  importance  of  weekly  close  time,  Capt. 

L.  Marshall  - 9520-1,9541-2 

Number  of  nets,  Capt.  L.  Marshall  9520-1,  9541-2 
Several  fisheries  : 

Fishing  average  to  year  ending  1898,  It. 

Power 9391-9400 

Freshwater,  It.  Power  - - - 0.305—7 

Number  of  nets,  J.  Hcnsey  - - - 9169 

Public  means  of  letting,  necessary,  Capt.  L. 
Marshall 9512 

Peal  : 

Decrease  proportionate  to  increase  of  spring 
fish  and  not  due  to  drift  nets,  R.  Power 

9398-9407 

Small  in  scarce  years,  It.  Power  - 9409 


Poaching  : 

on  Decrease,  R.  Power  9381-2,  9390,9420,9431 
Gangs,  The  MacGillicuddy  - 9448-9 

Increase  probable  on  land  purchase,  J.  Scully  9651 
Removal  of  obstructions  by  Conservators, 

extension  of  powers  necessary,  J . Scully-  9658—04 

Fishery,  sale  of,  referred  to,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt-  - 95 

Salmon  hatchery  : 

Differences  between  natural  fish  and  those 

produced  by  means  of,  P.  J.  Kelly  - -9693-5 

Fish  no  use  for  rod,  D.  Murphy  - - 9019-27 

Period  of  working,  revenue  and  management, 

J.  Hcnsey,  9188-9  ; R.  Power,  9378-84. 
no  Practical  increase  derived  from,  and  fish 

of  no  weight,  P.  J.  Kelly-  - - 9677-9 

Spawning  beds  : 

Preservation  by  erection  of  gratings  in  upper 
streams  advocated,  T.  Greaney,  9564-0 ; 

2'.  Courtney,  9588—9  ; T.  Mangan,  9705—7. 
Protection  of  small  streams  not  having  lotting 
valuo  through  reservation  by  Estates  Com- 
missioners or  Congested  Districts  Board, 

Capt.  L.  Marshall-  - - - - 9524 

Sporting  rights,  not  reserved  on  sale,  J . 

Hcnsey 9148 

Spring  pish  : 

Increase  proportionate  to  decrease  of  peal, 

R.  Power  - - - 9398-9, 9400-8 

Weight,  R.  Power  - 9410-15 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

on  Blennerhassett  Estate,  see  that  title  above. 


Combination  : 


Possible  if  advantages  made  evident,  Capt. 
Crane  ------ 

not  Probable,  R.  Power  - 


9472 

9422 


Fishing  rights  : 

Acquisition  of,  likely  to  increase  poaching, 

J.  Scully  - - - - 9651 

Interests  small  but  good  pools  included  in 

fishings,  R.  Power  - 9367-9 


Lotting  of : 

to  Anglers  individually,  It.  Power-  9371-7 
in  Combination,  by  central  department 
recommended,  Capt.  L.  Marshall, 
9512-14,  9521-3,  9537 ; E.  Connell, 
9746-9. 

Money  value  recognised  but  not  necessity 

for  preservation,  The  MacGillicuddy-  9448 
State  control  on  sale  of  property  and  free 
trout  fishing  on  indifferent  waters  advo- 
cated, The  MacGillicuddy  - - 94.50-3 

Netting  by,  would  be  self-correcting  evil, 

It.  Power  - - - - - 9417 

Number,  J.  Hensey,  9136-7  ; Capt.  L.  Mar- 
shall - - - - - 9512,  9521 

Preservation  by,  increased  rental  should 

ensure,  J ■ Scully  - - - - 9052-3 

Representation  on  Board  of  Conservators 
advocated,  D.  Murphy,  9039-45 ; P.  J. 

Kelly,  9690-2. 

Shooting  rights,  should  be  let  in  combination 
by  central  department,  Capt.  L.  Marshall, 

9514,  9532-6 

on  Ventry  Estate,  see  that  title  below. 


Importance  of  improvement  and  means  sug- 
gested, Tae  MacGillicuddy  - - 9446-53 

Sea  trout : 

not  Good,  J.  Hcnsey  - 9184 

Illegally  caught  in  herring  nets,  IF.  S.  Girvin  9780-2 
Imposition  of  licence  recommended,  IF.  S. 

Girvin-  - - - - - - 9781 

Upper  waters,  reservation  by  Estates  Commis- 
sioners or  Congested  Districts  Board  recom- 
mended, Capt.  L.  Marshall  - 9524 

Ventry  Estate  : 

Fisheries  important,  The  MacGillicuddy-  - 9453 
Fishing  rights  not  reserved  on  sale,  T.  Mangan, 

9701,  9764 

Tenant  purchasers,  lack  of  interest  in  preser- 
vation, rights  should  bo  hold  by  Congested 
Districts  Board,  T.  Mangan  - - 9761-5 


Laurence,  Hon.  Mr. : 

Fishing  on  Slaney  let  to,  M.  Donovan  - - 13993 

Preservation  of  Slaney  by,  J.  Bolger-  - 14034-8 


LAW,  HUGH,  M.P. 3335-3439 

Creeslougii  Lakes  : 

Acquisition  of  Gsliing  rights  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers, not  much  effect  anticipated  in  case 
of  - - - - ...  - - - . - 3396 

Trout  fishing  and  possibility  of  developing, 

3390-5,  3419-20 

Evidence  referred  to  3739 

Fern  Lough,  question  of  introducing  trout, 

3398-9,  3421 

Glenveigh  Lake  : 

Introduction  of  rainbow  trout  - - 3428-9 

Soil  - - - - - - - 3436 

Keel,  Lough,  introduction  of  trout  might  be 

profitable  -------  3421 

Land  purchase,  working  of  fishing  rights  through 

Committee  advocated  - - - - -3411 

Preservation,  combination  of  farmers  necessary-  3386 
Rainbow  trout,  tendency  to  disappear  - 3429-36 

Sessiagh  Lake  : 

Acquisition  of  fishing  rights  by  tenant  pur 
chasers,  not  much  effect  anticipated  - 3395-6 

Extent  - . - - - - - 3343-4 

• Fishing,  arrangement  re,  and  income  pro- 
duced   3408-9, 3414 

Height  above  sea  -----  3438 

Leasing  of  -----  3339-42 

no  Netting  ------  3397 

Outlet  to  sea 3347-3352 

no  Salmon  ------  3351 

Soil  --------  3358 

Trout  : 

Artificial  feeding  not  necessary-  - - 3400 

Catch 3378,  3435 

Destruction  formerly  by  flax  water  - - 3353 

Introduction  of  ova  from  hatchery  at  Dum- 
fries, and  success,  3308-79,  3387-8, 

3400-4,  3412-3,  3415,  3422-7,  3433-9 


Rainbow  : 

Introduction,  increase  and  subsequent 
disappearance  - - - 3353-67, 3387-8 

Spawning  -----  3373-4 

Unfit  to  eat  - - - - 3301-2 

no  Sea  trout  and  difficulty'  in  way  of  intro- 
ducing- -----  3348-50' 

Spawning  -----  3405-0 

Water  supply  -----  3345-0 

Trout  : 

Eyed  ova,  advantages  of  3387-9 

Good  trout  not  found  together  with  salmon  - 3399 
Trout  fishing,  possibility  of  development 

3407-10,  3412-21 

Leader,  Mr.,  holding  on  Blackwator  River  bought 

from,  but  fishing  rights  reserved,  J.  Bobstcr-  7530-41 
Lecky',  Mr.,  destruction  of  herons  on  River  Burr  in 

by,  Maj.  Brown  Clayton  ...  5214-7 


Lee  River  : 

Angler’s  Club  : 

Beneficial  effect  on  river,  Sir  G.  L'olthurst, 
1222;  J.  Grainger,  1827-34. 

Particulars  re,  II.  Dale,  089—92,  793-6  ; J. 
Grainger,  1820-32. 
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Lee  River — continued. 
Angler’s  Club — continued. 


Stake  weir  abandoned  during  existence  of, 

H.  Dale  -------  793 

Subscription  to  Board  of  Conservators,  ,/. 

Grainger  - . 1827-30 

Angling,  letting  values,  H.  Dale  - - 797-801 

Bailiffs,  number  and  duties  of,  H.  Dale  - - 773-8 

Blackberry  fish,  no  increase,  J.  Grainger-  1883-5 
Blackrock  fishermen,  see  that  title. 

Carrigrohane  Bridge  to  Dripsev,  poaching  by 
drift  nets,  particulars  re,  and  difficulty  of 
stopping,  S:  Haynes  - 1292-312 


Conservators,  we  Cork  Board  of  Conservators. 

Cork  to  Blackrock  Castle,  protection  needed  and 
suggestions  re,  J.  Mintern, 

1015,  1016,  1031-2,  1038,  1042 
Cork  to  Dripsey,  destruction  of  fry  by  gulls  and 

need  for  protection,  J.  Walsh  -"1523-35,  1539-45 
Cormorants,  need  for  exterminating,  R.  C. 

Williams 1664-5,  1667 

Dynamiting,  H.  Dale,  809-12  ; G.  Fuller,  1448, 

1454-5  ; C.  W.  Ashe,  1770-2  ; J.  Grainger, 

1855. 

Estuary  : 

Bag  netting  carried  on,  H.  Dale  - - 698,  749 

Draft  netting,  particulars  re,  and  question  of 
damage  done  by,  H.  Dale,  698,  749  ; S. 
Haynes,  1354-7. 

Drift  netting  in,  and  at  sea,  particulars  re, 

H.  Dale 718-22,  752-5 

Protection  : 

by  Coastguard  advocated,  H.  Austen-  - 860 

Importance  of,  S.  Haynes-  - - 1351-2 

Weekly  close  time,  observance  of,  S.  Haynes  1353-4 
Fisheries  : 

Compulsory  assessment  on  different  values  of, 
advocated  - 1760-1,  1807 

Increase  in  value,  S.  Haynes,  1347  ; J. 
Grainger,  1835—6. 

Voluntary  effort  to  contribute  according  to 

value  of,  but  not  a success,  C.  W.  Ashe  - 1760 
Fishing  : 

Comparison  with  Bandon  River,  Lord  Bandon, 
2087-91  ; Capt.  J.  M.  Long  field,  2198. 
Deterioration,  and  decrease  in  number  of  fish, 

C.  W.  Ashe,  1784-6  ; J.  Grainger,  1834. 

Froe  : 

Effect  of  land  purchase  on,  R.  ('.  Williams  1708-13 
Limiting  to  fly-fishing,  suggestion  - - 1718 

One  day,  formerly.  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - - 1222 

Preservation  would  be  improved,  R.  C. 
Williams  - - - ' - - 1646-50 

Improvement,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - - 1220-1 

Season  : 

Alteration  not  desired,  C.  W.  Ashe  - 1814—5 

Compared  with  Bandon  River,  Lord  Bandon 

2093-4 

Dates,  R.  C.  Williams  - - 1561-4,  1668-72 

Shortening  advocated,  R.  C.  Williams, 
1719-23;  J.  Grainger,  1869-71,1883-5. 
Valuation  based  on  rental  advocated,  R.  C. 

Williams  - - - - - 1620-9 

Value,  nearly  same  as  in  1880,  H.  Dale  - - 692 

Fishing  rents  : 

Increase  from  river-development  Would  not 
yield  sufficient  funds  for  protection  of  fish- 
ing, R.  C.  Williams  - 1630-1 

Rateable  valuation  not  in  accordance  with, 

R.  C.  Williams  - 1620-5 

Reservation  on  sale,  Lord  Bandon-  2002-5,  2106 
Tenants  prevented  from  fishing  by  excessive- 
ness of,  R.  C.  Williams  - 1582 

Fishings  on  opposite  sides,  no  trouble  from, 

6'.  Haynes  ------  1365-9 

no  Hatcheries,  G.  Fuller,  1452  ; R.  <’.  Williams, 

1652. 

Inchigeela  district,  see  that  title. 

Inchigeela  lakes,  see  that  title. 

Land  Purchase,  effect,  C.  IF.  Ashe  - - - 1734 

May  fly,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - - 1686-7 

Netting  : 

in  Fresh  water,  none  at  present,  H.  D.  Conner  608 
Illegal,  H.  Dale.  776-8,  793-6  ; 6'.  Haynes, 

1292-309  ; G.  Fuller,  1437-43  ; J.  Walsh. 

1519-20  ; R.  C.  Williams,  1608-10  ; C.  IF. 

Ashe,  1772-4. 

for  Salmon,  trout  disregarded,  R.  C.  Williams  1691-2 
Scourge,  S.  Haynes  -----  1353 


Lee  River — continued. 

Passage  roach,  boat  should  be  kept  at,  for 
protection  of  river,  J.  Mintern  - 1042 

Pike  in,  and  damage  done  by,  H.  D.  Conner, 

617  ; R.  C.  Williams,  1663-4  ; Lord  Bandon, 
2095-6. 


Poaching  : 


Cases  of  bailiffs  in  league  with  poachers, 
stopped  by  Cork  Adglers  Club,  H.  Dale  689-92 
Class  of  men,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - - 1260-1 

Conviction,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - 1208-10,  1258-62 
Decreased  since  land  purchase,  D.  Murphy, 
1916-34  ; J . Downey,  1974-83. 

Extent,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - 1263-5 

Fines,  H.  Dale  - - - - - 731 

Information  of,  difficulties  of  obtaining,  and 
suggestions,  R.  C.  Williams,  1680-1  ; C.  IF. 

Ashe,  1793  ; J . Grainger,  1854-5. 

Methods,  H.  Dale,  734-7  ; H.  Austen, 

853-6  ; J.  Irwin,  1952. 

Payment  of  fines  by  subscription,  C.  IF.  Ashe  1792-7 
Prevention  impossible  without  increased  staff, 

G.  Putter 1437 

Prosecutions,  H.  Dale  - - - - 731-3 

Receivers,  difficulty  of  tracing,  Sir  G.  Colt- 
hurst - 1175-9 

Regular  establishment  for,  and  shipment  to 
Continent  formerly,  Sir  G.  Colthurst 

1179-82,  1250 

Poisoning  : 


Attitude  of  proprietors,  H.  D.  Conner  - - 624-5 

Decrease  since  land  purchase,  C.  IF.  A she  - 1769 

Difficulty  of  preventing,  J.  Irwin-  - 1941-5 

Effect,  J.  Grainger  - - - 1839,  1873-6 

Extent,  R.  C.  Williams,  1590  ; C.  IF.  Ashe, 

1753  ; ,/.  Grainger,  1839-45  ; Lord 

Bandon,  2046. 

Fish  sent  to  Cork  and  Dimmanway,  J.  Irwin-  1950 
of  Fry,  chief  cause  of  deterioration  of  fishing, 

J.  Grainger  - - - - - - 1873 

no  Improvement,  J.  Grainger  - - 1841-3 


with  Lime,  H.  Dale,  736  ; S.  Haynes,  1292  ; 

G.  Flitter,  1448  ; R.  C.  Williams,  1591. 

Persons  engaged  in,  and  object,  J.  Irwin, 

1946-9  : P.  Kcnneally,  1992—6. 

Prosecutions,  E.  J.  Brennan,  1472  ; J. 

Grainger,  1847-50  ; J.  Irwin,  1951. 

Season,  J.  Grainger  -----  1845 
Spurge,  G.  Futter,  1448,  1454-5  ; J.  Grainger, 
1873-82  ; Lord  Bandon,  2136-7. 

Trout  destroyed  in  pools  poisoned  for  salmon, 

R.  C.  Williams  - 1639-40 

in  Upper  waters,  S.  G.  Futter  - - - 1437 


Preservation  : 

Bad  condition  of.  O'.  IF.  Ashe  - - 1753,  1754 

Combination  of  owners  of  fishings  necessary, 
and  suggestions  for  arousing  interest,  H. 

Dale  - - - - - - 815-824 

Free  fishing  on  certain  day's  would  improve, 

R.  C.  Williams  -----  1550 
Importance  of,  to  tenant  purchaser,  D. 
Murphy,  1918-34  ; J.  Doivney,  1974-82  ; 

P.  Kcnneally,  1988-97. 

Inadequacy  of  fluids,  C.  IF.  Ashe-  - 1754-9 

Increased  staff  needed,  J.  Irwin,  1957  ; Lord 
Bandon,  2085-6. 

Larger  stock  of  fish  due  to,  H.  Dale  - - 807-8 

Need  and  method  of  raising  funds,  H.  Dale-  681-8 
Sums  awarded  under  Malicious  InjiU'ies  Act 
should  go  to,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - 1651 


Protection  : 

by  Coastguards  stopped  by  Admiralty,  H.  Dale  716 
Inadequacy'  of  staff,  J.  Grainger-  - 1866-9 

Police  assistance,  Sir  G.  Colthurst-  - 1203-8 

Renting  of  part  of  upper  reaches,  H.  Austen  839-52 
Riparian  owners,  contribution  for  protection  of 
river,  Lord  Bandon  - - - - 2138-41 

Salmon-pools,  spoiling  of,  Ii.  C.  Williams, 

1642,  1695-8 

Schedule,  explanation,  C.  Boland  - - - 187 

Sheepwashing,  injury'  by,  and  should  be  put 
down,  H.  Austen,  856-8 ; R.  C.  Williams, 

1671. 

Smolts,  improvement  in  numbers,  H.  Dale-  - 804-7 
Spawning  and  out-of  season  fish,  seizures  of,  on 
transit  to  Germany',  etc.,  E.  J.  Brennan, 

1466-71,  1483-91 


Comparison  with  Sullane,  G.  Futter  - - 1462' 

Mr.  Connell's  reach,  J.  IFafs/i  - 1536 
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Lee  River — continued. 

Spawning  beds — continued « 

Destruction  of  fish,  II.  Austen,  859,  867-8  ; 

Sir  G.  Coltlwrst,  1187-91  ; S.  Haynes,  1312  ; 

G.  Fuller,  1448. 

Distribution,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - - 1278-80 

Impossibility  of  interesting  people  in  pre- 
servation of,  II.  Austen  - 862-6 

Inniscarra,  J.  Walsh  -----  1536 
Position,  G.  Fuller  - 1463-4 

Protection,  importance  of,  blit  difficulty  and 
need  of  funds,  Sir  G.  Colthurst,  1223-6, 

1276-7  ; S.  Haynes,  1310-2  : G.  Fuller, 

1444-7  ; It.  C.  Williams,  1591-5. 

Spearing,  R.  C.  Williams,  1593,  1596-7  ; C.  W. 

Ashe,  1753. 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  : 

None  up  to  present,  C.  If.  Ashe-  - 1737-9 

never  Suggested,  D.  Murphy  - - - 1915 

Tenants’  attitude,  question  of,  C.  IT.  Ashe, 

1740-9,  1787-9, 1816-21 
no  Contribution  towards  preservation  and 
protection  of  river,  G.  Fuller,  1448  ; Lord 
Bandon,  2111—7. 

Employment  of  bailiffs  by,  Sir  G.  Colthurst, 

1200-2,  1254-7 

Fishing  rights  : 

Buying  up  of,  would  not  be  advantageous, 

C.  W.  Ashe  -----  1733-4 

Letting  of  : 

Approved,  if  term  not  too  long,  IT. 

Aslic  1735-6 

Particulars  re,  H.  D.  Conner,  567-75, 

626,  628  ; H.  Dale,  761-5  ; R.  C. 
Williams,  1559-60,  1571-86,  1689-90  ; 

D.  Murphy,  1887-914  ; J.  Downey, 
1062-73. 

Number  of  tenants  with,  on  the  increase, 

H.  Dale  -----  758-60 

Ownership  of,  and  beneficial  result,  II.  D. 

Connor,  565-6,  636  ; S.  Haynes,  1359—614. 
Payment  of  lump  sum  for,  attitude  of 
tenants  would  depend  on  price  offered, 

D.  Murphy-  ...  - 1912-3 

Poaching  carried  on  by  sons  and  employees  of, 

G.  Futter  ------  1448 

Trawling,  should  be  stopped,  R.  C.  Williams  - 1716 

Tributaries  : 

Interesting  of  people  in  fishing,  impossibility, 

Sir  G.  Colthurst  - - - - -1273-7 

Landowners  on  banks  of,  derive  no  benefit 
from  fishing,  and  should  be  exempt  from 
contribution,  H.  Dale  - - - - 695-7 

Poisoning,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  - - - - 1195 

Preservation,  personal  influence  only  means, 

Sir  G.  Colthurst  -----  1192 

Trout-fishing  : 

Deterioration,  causes,  R.  C.  Williams  - 1638-40 

Development,  question  of,  H.  Austen,  869-73  ; 

Sir  G.  Colthurst,  1193-9  ; G.  Futter,  1452  ; 

C.  W.  Ashe,  1767-8. 

Flv  and  worm,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - 1717 

Protection  necessary,  G.  Futter  - - 1449-51 

Size  of  fish,  R.  C.  Williams-  - 1703 

Unrestricted,  R.  C.  Williams  - - 1714-6 

Valuable,  apart  from  salmon-fishing,  R.  C. 

Williams-  - - - - - 1682-6 

see  also  under  Inchigeela  lakes. 

Upper  waters : 

Fishing  rights,  obtaining  of,  on  lease,  difficulty 
experienced,  S.  Haynes  - - - 1337-46 

Importance  to,  of  protection  of  lower  waters, 

S.  Haynes  -----  1351-2 

Netting  : 

Drift,  new  system,  E.  J . Brennan  - 1492-4 

Practice  of,  and  attempts  to  prevent, 

R.  C.  Williams  - - 1604-12,  1699-702 

Preservation,  no  complaint,  J.  Mintern-  - 1017 

Protection  : 

Impossibility  of  getting  contributions  from 

farmers  and  tenants,  .S'.  Haynes  - 1343-9 

Insufficient,  owing  to  lack  of  bailiffs  and 

police,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - - 1588 

Timber  hitches,  S.  Haynes,  1300  ; U.  Futter, 
1438-40. 

Value  equal  to  Lower,  if  preservation  were 

better,  R.  G.  Williams  - - - -1712 

Visitors  for  fishing  purposes,  benefit  to  county, 

S.  Haynes  ------  1349 
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Lee  River — continued. 

Warrenscourt,  fishing,  host  water  preserved  for 
fly-fishing,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - -1718 

Lee,  Mr.,  Secretary  of  Letterkenny  Conservators, 

reference 3748 

Lee  White  Estate,  sec  under  rivers  Adrigooe  and 
Glongariff. 

LEFROY,  HARRY,  J.P.,  Limerick  Board  of 

Conservators  - 12383-12407 

Derg,  Lough,  trout  : 

Licence  advocated  - - - • 12403-5 

Two  kinds  ------  12407 

Fines,  remission  by  Lord  Lieutenant  complained 

of - 12400-3 

Shannon  River  : 

Close  season,  shutting  off  of  mouths  of  small 
rivers  during,  advocated  - - - 12397-400 

Fishings,  many,  not  valued  and  steps  taken, 

12385-92 

Netting  above  Killaloe,  will  continue  unless 
preservation  improved  or  tenants  combine 
to  let  angling  -----  12393-6 

Protection,  police  assistance  advocated  and 
portion  of  fine  to  be  paid  to  - - 12396-7 

Rate,  credit  should  not  be  given  for  licences  12392-3 
Tenant  Purchasers,  combination  the  only 
method  of  promoting  effective  preservation, 

12393-6 

Trout  fishing  : 

Licence  advocated  - - - - 12403-5 

Parts  where  good  -----  12406 
Upper,  inadequacy  of  funds  for  protection-  12396 
Lefroy  Estate,  see  under  Shannon  River. 

Leinster,  Duke  of,  owner  of  most  of  River  Greise, 
and  proposed  trout  fishing  association  approved 

by,  C.  H.  Thorp  - 5168 

Leitrim  Co.,  Deputy  Lieutenant,  see  Johnston, 

James. 

Leitrim,  Earl  of : 

Agent,  see  Manning,  Abraham-  - - 3471-3553 

Fishing  rights  reserved  by,  A.  Manning,' 3474-9  ; 

P.  M‘  Gettigan,  3650-1. 

no  Land  sold  to  tenants  yot,  though  steps  being 

taken,  A.  Manning  - - - 3475-7,  3547-9 

part  of  Lennan  River  and  land  on,  owned  by, 
and  fishing  rights  exercised,  G.  Hewson, 

359-60  ; A.  Manning,  3552—3. 

Owenheny  River  fished  by,  .4.  Manning  - 3496-7 

Proceedings  to  be  taken  by,  re  obstruction  of 

River  Mulroy  at  Milford,  A.  Manning  - - 3667 

Rivers  owned  by,  A.  Manning-  - - 3478-80 

Suit  against  Mr.  Stewart  re  bag  netting  in 

Lackagh  Bay,  .4.  Manning-  - - 3530-3 

References 3393,  3716,  3788 

Leitrim  estate,  Co.  Donegal,  no  sales,  Canon 
MacFadden  -------  2699 

Lennan  River : 

Angling  : 

Free,,  advantage  to  district  and  poaching 

diminished,  G.  Hcivson  - - - 306-10 

Parts  where  oarried  on,  G.  Hewson-  220-1,  232-3 
in  the  Pool,  G.  Hewson-  - - - - 220 

Public  fishing  not  prevented,  G.  Hewson, 

227-31,  252,  302 

Value  compared  with  net  fishing,  G.  Hewson  329-36 
Claim  to  several  fishery,  E.  IT.  L.  Holt,  53  ; 

G.  Hewson,  227,  251-4,  302. 

Conservators,  see  Letterkenny  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 

no  Dynamiting,  G.  Hewson  - - - - 315 

Fishable  portion,  length,  G.  Hewson-  - - 216—7 

Fishing  : 

Amount  spent  in  wages  and  rates  by  Sir  H. 

Stewart,  G.  Hewson  - 344—6,  348 

Catch,  G.  Hewson  - - - 241-7,  255-8 

Condition,  P.  Coyle  - 3825-9 

Injury  by  transfer  of  proporty  not  anticipated, 

G.  Hewson  -----  254, 356 

Methods,  O'.  Hewson  - - - - - 214 

Preserved  but  free  to  licence  holders,  P. 

Coyle 3812,  3819-22 


Free  : 

Advantage  of,  0.  Hewson  - - 349-52 

not  Interfered  with  by  land  purohase,  U. 
Hetoson  - - - - 301-2,  358 

Season,  and  shortening  of,  advocated,  G. 

Hewson  - 248-50,  302-11 
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Lenuan  River — continued. 

Grilse  fishing,  G.  Hew. ion-  ... 

Kelts,  G.  Hewson  - 
Land  on  sides  of,  owned  by  Lord  Leitrii 
Hewson  - - - _ 

Mouth,  position,  G.  Hewson  - 
Netting  of  grilse  in  open  sea,  increase,  and  result 
on  fish  in  river  and  consequent  employment  of 
steamer  and  now  motor-boat  to  watch,  G. 
Hewson  ....  258-64,271-8,286-91 

Ownership  of  property  at  sides,  sale  of  part  to 
tenants  and  reservation  of  fishing  rights,  G. 
Hewson  ------  222-6,251 

fart  owned  by  Lord  Leitrim,  and  fishing  rights 
exercised,  A.  Manning  - . 3552-3 

Poaching,  G.  Hewson  - 316-20 

Poisoning  with  lime  water  and  flax  water,  G. 
Hewson,  312-4a  ; C.  Flatten/,  3033,  3036, 
3093-4. 

Pi'otection,  G.  Hewson  - 347 

no  Riparian  owners  although  Sir  H.  Stewart’s 

estate  sold,  Dr.  J.  Patterson-  - - 3558-9 

Rocks  near  Kilmacrenan,  salmon  injured  by,  and 

blasting  advocated,  P.  Coyle  - - 3813-7 

Source,  O.  Hewson  .....  234 

Spawning,  G.  Hewson  - - - . . ooi  « 

Spawning  fish,  decrease  i: 
caden 


poaching  of,  R.  Cors- 


Tidai,  portion  : 

Extent,  G.  Hewson  .....  213 

Fixed  draft  net,  use  of,  G.  Hewson-  - 296-300 

see  also  Swilly,  Lough. 

Introduction  from,  into  Lake,  Dr.  J.  Patter- 

3567-2 

Sea  : 

Decrease,  R.  Corscaden  - - 3607-18,3623-5 

Netting  of,  between  Rathmullen  and  mouth, 

R.  Corscaden  - - - - 3615—9 

Size,  T.  Hayes  ....  3837-9 

Upper  waters,  netting  would  be  objected  to,  G. 
Hewson 321 


Adequate  protection  impossible,  K.  J.  Smith 

4973,  4983 

as  Spawning  river,  K.  J.  Smith  ...  4982 
Leslie,  Sir  John,  lake  in  Donegal,  method  of  des- 
troying pike,  1781  ; G.  Mulhallen,  4689-90  , 
10655-6. 

Letterkenny  District : 

Board  op  Conservators : 

Bailiffs  : 

Disagreement  between,  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  spawning  fish,  A.  Manning-  3489-95 
no  Extra,  put  on  during  spawning-season, 

C.  Flattery  ....  3098-9 

Fewer,  and  more  efficient,  advocated, 

C.  Flattery,  2992-4  ; Canon  MacFadden, 

3097. 

Head,  see  Logue,  Patrick. 

Higher  wages,  question  of,  C.  Flattery, 

2998-3003,  3024-8,  3044 
Insufficient  staff,  and  inefficiency  of,  J. 

Mac  Dwyer,  2811;  J.  MacFadden,  3095-7. 
Outsiders  would  be  better  than  local  men, 

Canon  MacFadden,  2821-3  ; C.  Flattery, 
2924-6. 

Personal  interest  in  nets  for  searching  pools, 

suggested,  J . MacFadden  ...  3097 
Salaries,  P.  Logue  ...  - 3186-7 

Special,  not  sent  to  assist  in  watching 
river,  C.  Flattery  ....  3040-4 

Supervision  necessary,  Canon  MacFadden-  2715 
more  Vigilant  protection  needed  against 
flax-water  poisoning,  C.  Flattery  - 2973-9 

Wages  insufficient  to  admit  giving  whole 

time.  Dr.  J.  Patterson  ....  3551 
Boats,  hiring  of,  C.  Flattery-  - 3064-84,3071 

Chairman,  see  Patterson,  Dr.  John, 

35o4— 35 / 7,  3634—3643 

Drift  net  licences  issued,  1900,  1910,  G. 

Hewson  -------  262 

Employment  of  boat  to  watch  drift  netting, 

G.  Hewson  - - - 262,271,274-7,286-91 

Expenditure  and  balance,  C.  Flattery  - 2919-23 

Funds : 

no  Contribution  from  Oweneea  River, 

Canon  MacFadden  - - - -2711 

Fairly  sufficient,  A.  Manning  ...  3528 
Tax  derived  from  fisheries  according  to 

valuation,  C.  Flattery  ...  2911-8 


Letterkenny  District — continued. 

Board  op  Conservators — continued. 

Government  assistance  towards  securing  obser- 
vance of  weekly  close  time  advocated, 

1'.  Hayes 3834-0 

Improvement  of  lakes  by,  impossible,  Dr.  J. 
Patterson  ......  3573 

Income,  C.  Flattery  ....  2907-18 

Meetings  : 

Attendance,  etc.,  Canon  MacFadden,  2715  « 

C.  Flattery , 2980-91  ; Dr.  J.  Patterson, 
3562-6. 

should  be  Held  at  different  centres,  Canon 
MacFadden  - - - . 27H 

Members  : 

Elections,  C.  Flattery  - - 2884-91,  2901-5 

Ex-officio,  qualification,  C.  Flattery  - 2882-3 

Local  people  or  people  taking  interest  in 
fishing  advocated  as,  Canon  MacFadden-  2711 
Number,  C.  Flattery,  2877-81,  2892-906  • 

Dr.  J.  Patterson,  -3563-4. 

Protection,  method  of,  motor-boats,  etc., 

C.  Flattery,  2927-32,  3039  ; A.  Manning, 
3516-27. 

Protection  of  Owenheny  river  and  tributaries, 

A.  Manning  .....  3487-95 

Representatives  for  Glenties,  T.  Hayes  3674-5 
considered  Responsible  for  preservation  of 
Oweneea,  and  funds  sufficient,  Canon 
MacFadden  - 2708-15 

Riparian  owners  would  be  assisted  by,  to 
preserve  rights,  when  acquired,  Dr.  J. 
Patterson  ------  3561 

Secretary,  see  Flattery,  Charles  - - 2870-3099 

Coast,  method  of  protecting,  but  Government 
assistance  advocated  and  help  from  coastguard 
and  police.  Dr.  J.  Patterson-  - - 3559-60 

Drift  netting  : 

Development  since  1905,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - 39 

Illegal,  C.  Flattery  - - 2934-47,  2958,  3020-3 

Length  of  nets  : 

Licence  duty  irrespective  of,  C.  Flattery  3054-63 
Limitation  desired,  C.  Flattery-  - 3045-53 

Flaxwater,  rivers  injured  by,  C.  Flattery, 

2960-79, 3005-16,  3033-8 
Lakes,  introduction  of  trout,  Dr.  J.  Patterson, 

3506-7,  3577 

Loop  nets,  use  of,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  ...  39 

Poaching  : 

Methods,  C.  Flattery  - - - - 2958-9 

Outsiders  should  be  employed  in  addition  to 
local  men.  Dr.  J.  Patterson,  3561  : M.  A. 

M‘  Creadie,  3723. 

Season,  earlier  opening  and  closing  desired  and 

question  of  obtaining.  Dr.  J.  Patterson-  3634-43 


LEWIS,  COLONEL  BRIDGES  G.  - - 5222-5246 

Land  purchase,  poaching  by  tenant  purchasers 
possible  in  some  cases-  ...  5232-8 


Duty,  increase  advocated  ....  5239 
Holders: 

Convicted  of  poaching  should  forfeit  licence 

or  have  it  endorsed  - 5238 

should  be  Prohibited  from  using  a barbed 

gaff  5244-6 

Short  licence  period  for  5a.  a week  suggested-  5239 
Pike,  finding  of,  in  some  rivers  and  not  in  others 

with  same  conditions,  question  of  reason  - 5242 
Poaching,  poached  fish  easilv  disguised  as  legal 
fish  - - - - ' - . . . 5243 

Sheep  wash,  poisoning  by,  denied  - - 5243-4 


Si-aney  River  : 

Barbed  gaffs  used  on,  and  prohibition  advo- 


cated ----..  5211  6 

Fishing,  improvement  ....  5225 
Licence  duties,  increase  advocated-  - - 5239 

Pike  : 

Destruction  of  trout  by  - - . - 5239 

Destruction  of,  and  offering  of  reward 

advocated 5239-41 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Letting  of  fishing  by  ....  5227—30 

Licence  holders,  poaching  by  - - 6232-7 
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Licences : 

Annual  average  revenue  from,  J . Maguire  - 14503 
Comparison  between  price  of  sea  and  rod  licence, 

Sweeney,  John  - 12700-4,  12710-2 

Dapping,  advocated,  The  Knight  of  Glin  - - 12514 

Drift  net  : 

Central  authority  for  issue  of,  advocated,  O. 

Heivson  - - - , - - - 464-6 

Limitation  suggested,  6.  Heivson  - 465 

Proposed  increase  of  duties  pro  rata  to  length 

of  net,  E.  1C.  L.  Holt-.  - - - 81,  110-112 

Duties  : 

Extra  funds  derivable  from  proposed  increase 
of  maximum  should  pass  to  central  depart- 
ment instead  of  local  boards,  K.  Power  9427-31 

Increase  : 

Additional  rate  necessary  even  with, 

Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - - 9302-4 

Advocated,  Maj.  Brown  Clayton,  5197  ; 

U:l.  B.  O.  Lewis,  5239  ; Maj.  E.  C. 
Hamilton,  5684-7  ; 1C.  Rochfort,  7895-8  ; 

R.  O.  Sloane,  8670-3  ; 1C.  McElligott, 

8736-8  ; 1C.  F.  Shell,  8775-6  ; A.  T. 

Oram,  11556  ; Dr.  J.  Cleary,  11579—81. 
not  Advocated,  R.  Power  9424 ; Capt.  L. 
Marshall  9528-31 

Increased  rating  of  proprietors  advocated 

as  well,  J.  J.  O’Shee  - - 6437—55,  6467 

Objected  to,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8532-5  ; Capt. 

L.  Marshall,  9528-31  ; R.  Poiver,  9424  ; 

T.  Courtney,  9596-8  ; P.  F.  McCarthy, 

9708  ; T.  Greaney,  9574-7. 
not  Objected  to  if  preservation  guaranteed, 

IF.  Roch/ort,  7896-8  ; C.  O'Shea,  8812-4  ; 

Dr.  J.  O’Halloran,  10253—5. 
and  Proportional  higher  payment  in  several 
fishery  suggested.  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys, 

9280,  9301, 9312 

Proposed  increase  of  maximum,  extra  funds 
should  pass  to  central  department  and  not 
to  Conservators,  R.  Power  - - 9427-9431 

Suggested,  and  division  into  classes  of  vary- 
ing rates,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - 9280,  9301 

on  Nets  : 

•Higher  rate  than  angling  proper  as  catch 

greater,  R.  O.  Sloane  - 8670—3 

too  Low,  Col.  M.  de  Montmorency  - - 5564 

State  supervision  advocated,  .4.  T.  Oram  - 11559 
see  also  under  Rod  below. 

Effect  of  land  purchase  on,  slight,  E.  1C.  L.  Holt  39 
Endorsement  and  cancelling  of,  for  poaching  ad- 
vocated, Col.  B.  O.  Lewis,  5238  ; O.  B. 
Newport,  5452-3  ; E.  McCormack,  6287-90, 

6403  ; J.  J.  O'Shee,  6459-62;  R.  IF.  Hall 
Dare  14186-90 

Freshwater  netting  : 

Conservators  should  have  extension  of  power 

to  refuse,  withdraw,  or  abolish,  J.  Scully  9053-5 
should  be  Less  than  that  for  tidal  netting,  T. 

Hannon  - - - - 10211—17,  10228—9 

Holders : 

Election  of  conservators  by  owners  of  fisheries 

instead  of  by,  advocated,1 *C.  1C.  Ashe-  1761,  1808 
should  be  Prohibited  from  using  a barbed 

gaff,  Col.  B.  G.  Lewis  - 5244-6 

Increased  assessment  would  produce  more  income 

than  re-arrangement  of,  H.  Dale  - 834—7 

Increase  of  voting  influence  advisable,  T.  Many  an  9774 
Issue  by  central  authority  and  distribution  of 
money  to,  advocated,  G.  Heivson,  464-5  ; 11. 
Austen,  878-80. 

Localisation  : 


Approved  and  advocated,  H.  Austen,  876-9  ; 

R.  0.  Sloane,  8643-9. 

Question  of,  H.  Dale  - 825-32 

Obliging  purchasers  to  see  first,  not  much  use, 

1C.  H.  Going  ------  6537 

no  Power  of  withholding,  E.  1C.  L.  Holt  - - 143-4 

Refusal  of,  to  systematic  poachers,  proposal 

approved,  1C.  Rochfort  - 6121-3 


Rod  : 

Central  authority  for  issue  of,  advocated,  G. 

Heivson,  464-6  ; H . A usten,  878-80. 

Decrease  of  voting  influence  advocated,  T. 

Mangan  - - - - - 9774 

Duties  ; 
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Licences-  -continued. 

Ron — continued. 

Increase  : 

Advocated,  Maj.  Brown  Clayton,  5197  ; 

Col.  B.  Q.  Lewis,  5239 ; Capt.  L. 
Marshall,  9527. 

not  Advocated,  T.  Courtney-  - 9594-5 

One  guinea  sufficient,  but  men  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  fish,  R.  Sayer  - 12753-4 

Reduction  : 

Advocated  as  enabling  tenant  purchasers 
to  fish  own  frontage  and  incite  interest  in 
preservation,  M.  O’Shaughnessy  10071-92 

not  Advocated,  T.  Costello  - 10105 

Inadvisable,  increase  of  local  anglers 
would  increase  stroke-hauling,  Ik. 

M.  McElligott.-  - 10127-9 

Fluctuations  in  number,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt-  - 47 

should  be  Issued  locally  and  apply  to  par- 
ticular district,  G.  Hewson,  467-8  ; Col. 

T.  T.  Simpsen,  6875-7  ; R.  E.  Long  field, 

7302. 

£1  for  particular  district  and  £2  or  £3  for 
general  licence  suggested,  Q.  Hewson-  469-72 

Special  rate  for  visitors  staying  short  period 
recommended,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - 8743-7 

Short  licence  period  for  5s.  a week  suggested, 

Col.  B.  G.  Lewis 5239 

Tidal  nets,  increase  : 

would  not  be  Grudged  if  protection  guaranteed, 

C.  O’Shea,  8812—4  ; Dr.  J.  O'Halloran, 
10250-5. 

Recommended,  J.  Kane  - 10263-6 

Trout  fishing  : 

Advocated,  Lord  Rathdonnell,  4955-9  ; D.  H. 

Doyne,  5053  ; Maj.  Brown  Clayton,  5197  ; 

Gen.  Sir  H.  McCalmont,  5375  ; Col.  M.  de 
Montmorency,  5541-4 ; J.  F.  Williamson, 

7353-5  ; The  MacGillicuddy,  9454-6  ; T. 
Greancy,  9577  ; W.  S.  Girvin,  9781  ; Dr. 

De  Courcy  Potterton,  10490  ; J.  IF.  Fleming, 

10521  ; N.  IF.  Mayne,  10554  ; R.  Devenish, 
10731-5  ; Capt.  Musters,  10739  : Maj.  J.  F. 
Murphy,  10885-7;  J.  G.  Skipton,  11120; 

J.  Gilmore,  11681-90  ; R.  R.  Ballingal, 

12231  ; -4.  Blood  Smyth,  12303-6 ; H. 

Lefroy,  12403-5  ; E.  T.  Ingham,  12412  ; 

H.  V.  MacNamara,  124671-2  ; The  Knight 
of  Glin,  12514-5  ; Col.  A.  Ruttledge, 
12533-4  ; .4.  Parker,  12567  ; R.  IF.  Hall 
Dare,  14167. 

with  Age  limit,  approved  - 6541-3 

possible  Disadvantage,  IF.  Rochfort  - 6223-6 

if  Imposed  with  discrimination  would  be 

approved,  Lord  Donoughmore  - - 6083-6 

Imposition  on  small  boys  would  manufacture 

criminals,  IF.  H.  Going  - 6525 

would  not  Pay  for  collection,  IF.  H.  Going  6525-6 
Preservation  through  local  appreciation  of 
value  of  fishing  preferable  to  imposition  of, 

H.  H.  Moeran  - 10742—8 

Question  of  poorer  rnen,  IF.  Rochfort  - 6185-94 

not  Recommended . and  not  considered  ad- 
visable, E.  IF.  L.  Holt,  81  ; Capt.  Crane, 
9470-1,  9497-9,  9502  : T.  Greancy,  9577  ; 

T.  Courtney,  9594  ; IF.  S.  Girvan,  9781  ; 

H.  H.  Moeran,  10742-8. 

Reduced  rate  for  boys  advocated,  Col.  A. 

Ruttledge-  - 12533-4 

White  Trout  : 

Reduction  to  10s.  advocated.  The  MacGil. 

licuddy  - - - - - 9454,  9456 

Should  be  same  as  salmon  licence,  Capt. 

Crane 9470,  9501 

Used  in  districts  where  not  issued,  visitors 
fishing  on  strength  of,  should  pay  small 
additional  local  tax  - 9305-8 

Licensed  Engines  : 

Particulars  re  use  of,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt-  - - 39-47 

Return,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  -----  141-4 
Liffey  River,  limitation  of  length  of  drift  nets, 

Mr.  Overend  ------  page  415 

Lifford  : 

Netting  on  River  Foyle,  limitation  of  T. 

McDermott  - - - - - - 4148 

Pike  found  about,  T.  McDermott  - - - 4131 

Lime  Poisoning  : 

less  Common  than  dynamiting  as  entailing  more 

labour,  Mr.  Hewson,  -----  JO029 
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Lime  Poisoning — continued . 

Fish  destroyed  by,  not  unsaleable,  H.  Dale, 

742—3  ; Si r Q.  Colthurst,  1184. 

Signs  shown  by  fish,  Sir  O.  Colthursl-  - 1183-4 

see  also  Barrow  River,  Brown  Flesk  River, 
Coleraine  district,  Feale  River,  Inny  River, 

Maine  River,  Lee  River,  Lcnnan  River,  Nore 
River,  Roughty  River,  Sheen  River  and  Suir 

see  also  Poaching  and  Poisoning. 

Limerick : 


Hatchery,  State  should  provide,  A.  Mackey  - 12563 
Lax  weir,  see  under  Shannon  River. 

Mayor,  should  be  member  of  Boat'd  of  Conser- 
vators, A.  Mackey  -----  12551 

Limerick  Co. : 

Coursing  clubs,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders  - - - 970 

Part  of,  in  Waterford  District,  J.  H.  Jones-  - 4746 


Limerick  District : 

Bailiff,  see  under  Shannon  River. 

Board  of  Conservators : 

no  Attention  paid  to  people  from  upper 
reaches  or  to  trout  fishing,  Gapt.  C.  Clerk, 

11941  ; A.  Parker,  12566-7. 

Attornment  of  fishing  rights  to,  by  tenant 
purchasers  suggested,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy, 

10825-38 

Bailiffs  : 

Lowness  of  salary,  and  inadvisability  of 
employing  local  men,  L.  Bertlion  - 10059-63 

Number,  J.  G.  Skipton  - 11961 

Balance,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford-  - - 12002-4 

Constitution,  objections  to,  and  suggestions, 

M.  Gleeson,  i2445,  12454  ; M.  Joyce, 

1247  5-6:  A.  Mackey,  12548-9. 
no-  Control  by,  north  of  Killaloe,  A.  Mackey  12545-7 
Election  : 

Method  considered  satisfactory,  A.  Blood 

Smyth 12367-71 

all  Owners  rated  should  have  vote,  M. 

Gleeson  -----  12452-4 

by  Proxies,  A.  Mackey  - - - 12548-9 

Electoral  divisions,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford, 

11964,  11970-1 

Formation  of  Committee  of  tenant  purchasers 
and  members  of,  for  purpose  of  letting 
small  fishings  in  combination  suggested, 

W.  M.  McElligott  - - - - 9863-5 

Funds : 

Dependent  on  licences,  Col.  H.  Charlton  - 11770 
District  Councils  asked  to  put  on  a rate  to 
augment,  but  no  result,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford, 

12019-24 

Government  assistance  advocated  and  sug- 
gestions re,  L.  Berthon,  10047  ; E.  H.  Poe- 
Hosford,  12062-4  ; P.  Mclnerney,  12538-41 
A.  Mackey,  12563. 

Inadequacy  of.  Col.  H.  Charlton,  11770, 

11780  ; S.  C.  P.  Vansittart,  12255 ; 

A.  Blood  Smyth,  12317,  12371-5  ; H. 

Le/roy,  12396 ; E.  T.  Ingham,  12412  ; 

H.  V.  MacNamara,  12460  ; M.  Joyce, 

12475  ; A.  Mackey,  12563  ; T.  Mid- 
queen, 12612. 

Subscriptions  : 

from  Anglers  and  question  of  increasing, 

E.  H.  Poe-Hosford  - 12079-83 

from  Drift  net  fishermen,  A.  Blood 

Smyth 12375-6 

Total  and  details,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford, 

11989-94,  12006-10 

Inspectors,  see  Gilmore,  James,  11616-11713, 
and  Hall,  Capt.  Frederick,  12157-12184. 

Licence  duty  from  previous  year  must  be 
handed  over  to  new  Board,  E.  H.  Poe- 
Hosford  ------  12004-5 

Local  gentry  should  assist,  in  preservation, 

W.  T.  Potts 11800-1 

Loss  to,  by  remission  of  fines,  H.  Le/roy, 
12400-3;  E.  T.  Ingham,  12412-4. 

Maiguo  River,  proceedings  re,  R.  M.  D. 

Sanders,  -----  963-5,  979-83 

Measures  for  preservation  of  trout  in  the 
Cumlin  supported  as  far  as  possible  by, 

J.  M.  Wilson  - 10448,’ 10454-6 

Meetings  : 

Attendance,  J.  G.  Skipton,  11097—100  ; 

E.  H.  Poe-Hosford,  11972-8,  12028. 
should  bo  Movable  and  not  always  at 
Limeriok,  A.  Mackey,  12551a ; T.  E. 

Begum-  -----  12626-7 


Limerick  District — continued. 

Board  of  Conserators — continued. 

' Members  : 

District  Councils  not  represented  as  no  rate 
levied,  A.  Blood  Smith-  - 12512 

Elected,  no  change  suggested,  E.  H.  Poe- 
Hosford  - - - . 12012-3,  12025-6 

Maximum,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - - - 81 

Number,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford  - - 11966-70 

for  Upper  Shannon,  number,  J.  G.  Skipton  11093-6 
see  also  Ballingal,  Mr.  Robert,  J.P., 
12185-12234 ; Blood  Smyth,  Arthur, 
12289-12382 ; Charlton,  Col.  Henry, 
11758-11785;  Ingham,  Edward  Theo- 
dore, 12408—12430  ; Lefroy,  Harry,  J.P., 
12383—12407  ; Mclnerney,  Patrick,  12535— 

12541  ; Mackey,  Anthony,  12542-12563  ; 
MacNamara,  Henry  V.,  12458-12472  ; 
Parker,  Anthony,  12564-9  ; Pegiim*  Tho- 
mas Edward,  12624-12643  ; and  Skipton, 

J.  Gervais,  11087-11123,  11948-62. 
Membership,  Chairmen  of  District  Councils 
and  County  Councils  in  area,  and  of  Mayor 
of  Limerick  advocated,  A.  Mackey  - 12551-7 

Netting,  proceedings  re,  J.  Devereux,  10151-4  ; 

J . Mclnerney,  12647-55. 

No.  8 district.  Clerk,  see  Hosford,  E.  H.  Poe. 

People  in  upper  reaches  supported  as  far  as 
possible  but  funds  limited,  Col.  H.  Charlton-  11780 
Reform  of  local  administration  and  increase 
of  executive  control  advocated-  - 12548-51 

Relation  of  Feale  and  Caslien  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee to,  W.  M.  McElligott  - 9930-8,  9948 

Representation  of  tenant  purchasers,  question 
of,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford,  12014-9  ; A.  Blood 
Smyth,  12368-71. 

Rivalry  between  upper  and  lower  waters, 

II.  V.  MacNamara  -----  12460 
Semi-annual  state  of  bankruptcy,  J.  Q-  Skipion  11121 
Snap  net  licences  might  be  increased,  S.  C.  P. 
Vansittart  — — - - _ 12257  -60 

Sub-Committees  : 

Advocated,  M Gleeson,  12455  ; A Mackey, 

12552 

for  Athlone  district  : 

Advocated,  Col  H.  Charlton  - - 11780-3 

Formerly  : 

Meetings  of  parent  board  not  attended 
by,  A.  Mackey  - 12558-9 

Particulars  re,  and  revival  desired, 

E.  H.  Poe-Hosford, 

11979-83,  12026-7,  12065-6 
Reference  -----  12547 
Suggested  by  Board,  but  no  advantage 
anticipated,  Capt.  C.  Clerk  - 11940-1 

Must  keep  in  touch  with  parent  board, 

A.  Mackey  - - - - 12252,  12258-9 

for  Upper  waters,  objections,  J.  G.  Skipton, 

11948-57 

Work  not  well  done,  L.  Berthon,  10050-7 ; 

II-  V.  MacNamara,  12460  ; A.  Mackey, 

12545  ; A.  Parker,  12565-6. 

Drift-netting,  decline  in  number  of  nets  since 
1898,  E.  W.  L.  Holt 39 

Licences  : 

Increase  in  duty  not  advocated,  A.  Blood 
Smyth  -----  12318-22,  12375 
Maximum  charged  and  no  alteration  possible, 

E.  H.  Poe-Hosford  - - 12031-43,  12092-7 


Lismore  : 

Hatohery,  see  under  Blackwater  River. 
Weir,  see  under  Blackwater  R.iver. 


Lismore  district : 
Bailiffs  : 


Increased  staff  needed  owing  to  danger  from 
revolvers,  R.  E.  Longfield  - - 7263-5 

Number,  T.  Drohan  - 6912-3 

Spawning-beds  in  Blackwater  tributaries  pre- 
served by,  J.  Barry  - 7621-5 

Staff  increased  and  accommodation  supplied, 
on  Blackwater,  T.  Drohan  - - - 5903 


Board  of  Conservators : 

Chairman,  see  Longfield,  R.  E.  - - 7209—7340 

Clerk,  see  Drohan,  Thomas  - 6910-7035 

no  Complaint  re,  R.  E.  Longfield-  7263-4,  7271-3 
• Contributions  from  tenant  purchasers,  question 

of,  J.  Barry  ....  7011-5,  7626 
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Lismore  District — continued. 

Board  of  Conservators — continued. 

Funds : 

Increase  would  enable  bigger  staff  to  be  em- 
ployed, R.  E.  Longfield  - - 7297-8 

Sufficient,  but  increase  would  be  beneficial, 

T.  Drohan  - 6932-0,  0961-3 

Inspector,  work  praised,  R.  E.  Longfield  7252-3 
Meetings  : 

Attendance,  T.  Drohan,  0928,  7024—7  ; 

R.  E.  Longfield,  7261. 

Time  and  place,  R.  E.  Longfield  - - 7269 

Members  : 

no  Disagreement  amongst,  T.  Drohan  6929-31 
Number  and  qualifications,  T.  Drohan,  6927  ; 

R.  E.  Longfield,  7262. 

Net-men  on,  always  reasonable,  R.  E.  Long- 
field   7207-8 

Steam-launch  kept  in  tidal  waters  of  Black- 
water,  T.  Drohan  - — - - 6963 

Works  carried  out  bj',  on  Blackwater  River, 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  6963  ; R.  E.  Long- 
field, 7298. 

Boats  required  to  be  registered  and  bear  a number, 

Mr.  Overend  - - - - - - p-  415 

Close  season,  policing  should  be  strengthened 
during,  T.  Drohan  - 7012-7 

Drift  netting,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - 39,  104 

Police  : 

Assistance  in  protection,  T.  Drohan,  6913-4; 

R.  E.  Longfield,  7257. 

Fishing  fines  should  be  paid  as  personal  rewards 

to,  T.  Drohan  - - - - 7018-22 

Reduction  of  poaching  penalties,  no  unreasonable 

cases,  T.  Drohan  ....  7008-11 

Lismore,  Lord  (late) : 

Fishing  granted,  to  Mr.  Lane,  free  C.  Lane  7474—9 
Land  purchase  on  property  of,  extensive,  C. 

Lane  ------  7481—4 

Listowel,  Earl  of : 

Blackwater  River,  fishing,  particulars  re,  Col. 

T.  T.  Simpson,  6883—4  ; T.  Drohan,  6942  ; 

R.  E.  Longfield 7217 

Feale  River  fishingrights,  sold  to  Mrs.  O'Halloran, 

Mr.  Byrne  - - - - 10175,  10188 

Listowel,  Feale  River  : 

Angling  below,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - - 9965-6 

Castle  hole,  poaching  owing  to  mis-management 

of  grating  at,  Mr.  Hewson  ...  10030 

' Formation  of  local  Board  of  Conservators  advis- 
able, Mr.  Hewson  -----  10028 

Freshwater  netting  : 

no  Illegal  netting,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - - 9926 

to  Killicrin,  number  of  nets  and  names  of 

owners,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - 9817-27,  9925 

Frontage  owned  by  tenant  purchasers  fished  by 
visitors,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - - - - 9921 

Lethargy  and  lack  of  interest  of  local  members 
of  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  L.  Berthon, 

10050-7 

Poached  fish  often  sold  at,  vendors  should  be 
obliged  to  account  for,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - 9986 
Salmon  hatchery,  see  under  Feale  River. 

Trout  streams,  bailiffs  should  watch  ‘‘defined 

ground  ” at  Cashen  in-place  of,  T.  Hannon  10222-3 

Logan,  J.  W.,  M.P. : 

Fishing  taken  by,  on  River  Blackwater,  Col. 

T.  T.  Simpson,  6814-5  ; T.  Stafford,  7064-73  ; 

J.  Coleman,  7144-7. 

Secretary,  can  of  dace  upset  into  Blackwater 


by,  and  results,  J.  O'Brien  - - 7166-72 

LOGUE,  PATRICK,  tenant  on  Irwin  estate,  and 

head  water-bailiff  of  Gweebarra  River  3173-3236 

Barra,  Lough  : 

Bailiffs 3183, 3222 

Fishing  -----  3215-7,3220-1 

Conneely,  Lough,  cessation  of  poaching  - 3199-3200 

Gweebarra  River  : 

Angling  - - - - - _ 3202-3 

Fishing  : 

Catch 3213-7 

Fee  and  accommodation  for  fishers  - 3205-11 


Fishing  righ  s reserved  by  Capt.  Humphreys  3230-3 
Poaching,  inconsiderable  amount,  and  reason 

3189-95, 3199-3201 


LOGUE,  PATRICK — continued. 


Irwin  estate  : 

Extent - 3227-30 

Tenants,  no  Committee  representing,  on 

south  side  of  Gweebarra  - 3234-6 

Letterkenny  Board  of  Conservators, 
Bailiffs  : 

Number  -------  3183 

Salaries  ------  3186-7 

Stream  flowing  into  Lough  Barra  watched  by  - 3222 
Mayo,  Lough,  cessation  of  poaching-  - 3199-3200 
Salary  as  Head  Bailiff  of  Gweebarra  River  3186-8 


Local  Government  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Local  Registration  of  Title  (Ireland)  Aot,  1891,  see 
under  Acts  of  Parliament. 

London,  see  under  England. 

Londonderry  and  Donegal  Coast : 

Burtonport,  fish  caught  off,  brought  to,  and 
sent  to  London  and  other  markets  from,  J. 
Sweeney  ------  12684-5 

Draft  or  Bag  Net,  at  mouths  of  rivers,  method 
of  using  and  injury  caused  by,  J.  F.  O'Donnell, 

12952-12964,  12967-73 

Draft  netting,  during  weekly  close  time,  T. 
McClay 13575-9 

Drag  Nets,  employed  by  owners  at  Mouth 
of  Rivers  : 

Fish  prevented  from  going  up  to  spawn  and 
quantity  lessened,  J.  Sweeney  - - - 12705 

Unfairness  of,  and  injury  to  drift  netting, 
Sweeney,  J.  12697-700,  12707-9,  12723-7; 

J . F.  O'  Donnell,  12951-2. 

Drift  netting  : 

Advisibility  of  boats  carrying  a registered 
number,  A.  King  - - - - 13633-4 

no  Annoyance  caused  latterly  by  Conservators 
or  Foyle  & Bann  Co.’s  boats,  IF.  Webber 

13008-10 

Average  takings  per  boat  for  season,  J.  F. 

O'Donnell  - - - 12939-41,12905-6 

Area,  R.  Sayer  -----  12813—20 

Calm  nights  useless  for,  R.  Sayer,  12749-52  ; 

IF.  Webber,  13041. 

Catch  and  value  of,  J.  Patterson,  13598-601, 
13611-20  ; R.  Sayer,  12746-9,  12789-91, 
12807-8  ; IF.  IF ebber,  12987-9,  13018-22  ; 

A.  King,  13641-2. 

Cost  of  nets,  R.  Sayer,  12785-6,  12793  ; IF. 

Webber,  13056-60  ; T.  McDermott,  13387-8. 

Cost  and  profits  of  industry,  IF  IFe&ter-  13056-72 
Decrease  in  fish  in  Foyle  and  Bann  due  to, 

T.  McDermott  - 13402-10,  13429-32,  13489-91 

Depth  at  which  fish  swim  in  heavy  tide,  IF. 

Webber 13024-8 

Depth  of  net  used,  IF.  Webber  - 13052-5,  13073-6 
Depth  of  water  fished  in,  IF.  Webber  - 13049-51 

Difficulties  attending  going  further  out  to  sea, 

IF.  Webber  - - - - 12993-6 

Distance  from  land,  J.  Sweeney,  12679-81, 
12721-23  ; James  F.  O'  Donnell,  12934-5  ; 

IF.  Webber,  13034,  13086-91. 

Fish  not  injured  by,  and  quality  not  deterio- 
rated, R.  Sayer,  - - 12769-81,  12794-5 

Fish  caught  feeding,  R.  Sayer  - - 12760-3 

Fish  mutilated  and  value  deteriorated  by  nets, 

T.  McDermott  ...  13303-8,  13467-9 
Fishing  near  mouths  of  rivers  only  occasional, 
but  prohibition  would  be  a hardship,  R. 

Sayers 12818,  12821-3 

Increase  in  length  of  nets  and  size  of  boats, 

J.  Patterson,  13595—7  ; H.  O'Neill,  13652  ; 

T.  McDermott,  13928-301. 

Increased  length  of  nets,  effect  on  run  of  fish 
and  on  several  fishery  at  Portstewart,  H. 

O’Neill  ....  13052-70,  13078-85 

Interval  between  nets,  R.  Sayer  - 12809-11 

Length  of  nets,  J.  Sweeney,  12682-3  ; R. 

Sayer,  12737-8,  12782-4,  12790-800  ; IF. 
Webber,  13042-8. 

certain  Limitations  advocated,  Mr.  Overend  p.  414—5 
Men  employed  in,  particulars  re,  R.  Sayer  12755-9 
Mesh,  size  of,  reason  for  deficiency  of  fish  in 

upper  reaches,  J.  E.  O'  Donnell  - - - p.  390 

Mesh  and  depth  of  net  not  prescribed,  J. 

Sweeney  ------  12671-8 

Number  of  boats  and  men,  R.  Sayer, 

12735-6,  12791-2, 12812 
Particulars  of  industry,  J.  Sweeney  - - 12664 
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Londonderry  and  Donegal  Coast — continued. 

Drift  Netting — continued. 

Quantity  of  salmon  caught  by,  on  way  to 
Foyle,  T.  McDermott, 

13333-46,  13352-64,  13460-72,  13493o-6 
not  Responsible  for  depletion  of  fish,  Mr. 

O'Donnell  p.  415-6 

Season,  nights  lost  by  bad  weather,  IF.  Webber, 

129  83-5,  13041 

Season  and  hours,  J.  Sweeney,  12664,  12667-70, 

12717  ; B.  Sayers,  12738-9  ; W.  Webber, 
12978-82  ; T.  McDermott,  13411-28  ; H. 
O’Neill,  13686-7  ; J.  E.  O'  Donnell,  p.  389, 

390. 

Sharing  system,  J.  F.  O’Donnell,  12936-8,  12942-50 
Shooting  the  nets,  method,  W.  Webber, 

13011,  13016-17 

Size  of  fish,  J.  Sweeney,  12686-9  j R.  Sayer, 
12740-1. 

Three  mile  limit,  objection  to,  Mr.  O'Donnell  - p.  416 
Run  of  fish  from  east  to  west,  J.  Svjeeney, 

12692-95,  12713-16 

Weekly  Close  Season  : 

Illegal  fishing  during,  A.  King  *■  13633-5,  13640 

Observed  as  in  rivers,  R.  Sayer  - - 12823-5 

Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Ballyshannon  and  Letter- 
kenny  : 

Drift  netting  : 

Licences,  numbers  issued  since  1869,  T. 

McDermott  - 13290-7 

Outlay  necessary,  and  catch  required  to  clear 
expenses,  T.  McDermott 

13309-16,  13384-92,  13441-3,  13492-4 
Weekly  close  time: 

Difficulties  in  enforcing,  T.  McDermott  13317-26 

Enforced  bringing  of  nets  to  port  would 

prevent  breaches  of,  T.  McDermott-  13325-6 

Londonderry  district : 

Angling,  combination  among  individuals  advo- 
cated, T.  McDermott  - 4115-21,  4124-5,  4146-7 

Board  of  Conservators : 

Boat,  no  annoyance  latterly  caused  to  drift 
netters  by,  IF.  Webber  - 13008-10 

Clerk,  see  MoDermott,  Thos., 

4068-4168,  13273-13496 
Drift  net  fishers  not  represented  on,  W.  Webber, 

13006-7 

Election,  question  re  holding  of  licences  by  men 

not  fishermen  in  connection  with  - 13478-87 

Funds : 

Contribution  to,  from  Irish  Society,  for 

protection  of  fishing,  B.  H.  Lane  - 4181,  4197 
should  have  Government  help  for  pro- 
tection of  fishing,  B.  H.  Lane-  - 4177,  4197 
Inishowen  not  represented,  J.  Cavanagli-  13192—3 

Members  : 

Elected  by  holders  of  net-lioences  in  tidal 

division,  T.  McDermott-  - - 4075-7 

Number,  T.  McDermott-  - - 4072-4 

Net  fishermen  in  tidal  portion  of  the  Foyle 

represented  on,  T.  McDermott-  - 13347-51 

Breeding  rivers,  dates  of  run  of  fish,  T.  McDer- 
mott   13438-40,  13444-50 

Fishing  rights  : 

of  Irish  Company,  protection,  B.  H.  Lane- 4171-3 
no  Right  should  be  exercised  subsequently 
to  purohase  which  had  not  been  previously, 

B.  H.  Lane  - - - - 4173,  4212-5 

Sale  of,  and  value,  T.  McDermott-  - 4099-4115 

Netting  : 

Combination  among  tenants,  question  of, 

T.  McDermott  - - - 4122-3,  4146-7 

Drift : 

Development  since  1897,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 39 

Licences,  T.  McDermott-  - - 4079—81 

Prevented  on  application  to  Department, 

question  of,  T.  McDermott  - - 4104-4118 

Preservation,  need  for  more  assistance,  sugges- 
tions, B.  H.  Lane  - 4174—81 

Rivers,  T.  McDermott  - - - 4082-9 

LONGFIELD,  COLONEL  A.  H„  J.P.  - 7462-7471 
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LONGFIELD,  COLONEL,  A.  H.,  J.P  .—continued. 
Blacknvater  River,  Lisjiore  district  : 

Cormorants,  increased  reward  for  killing, 
would  result  in  importation  from  Cork  - 7471 
Fish  marked  with  nets  not  found  frequently-  7460 
Fishing  ; 

Improvement  recently  ....  7455 

Quality  poor  because  river  rims  through 
bad  land  ------  7470 

Trout-fishing  : 

Poor  - - - - - - 7462-7 

Quality  of  fish  improved  by  minnows-  - 7466 
Funclieon  River,  good  quality  of  trout  - 7468-9 

Itchen  River,  trout-fishing  - 7462',  7467 

Owbeg  River,  trout  fishing  poor,  but  possibilities 

good  7463, 7467-70 

Test  River,  trout-fishing-  - - 7462,  7467 

LONGFIELD,  CAPTAIN  JAMES  M.,  Cork-  2142-2230 
Bandon  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Grant  from  Department  should  be  increased  2204-6 
Rate  struck  inadequate  and  valuation  too 

low 2149-62 

Bandon  River  : 

Capital  value  ------  2149 

Catch  -------  2199 

Estuary,  illegal  netting  and  yawl  or  motor- 
launch  should  be  employed  to  watch,  if 
funds  were  sufficient  - - 2190-6,  2218-9 

Fishing,  comparison  with  Lee  River  - - 2198 

Hatcheries,  advocated-  - - 2150,  2220-5 

Licences,  price  might  be  raised  - 2204,  2227-30 

Poaching,  deorease  -----  2152 

Poisoning,  decrease  - 2172, 2212 

Protection,  payment  of  percentage  to  tenants 
according  to  value  of  fishery  would  arouse 
interest  of  those  in  upper  waters  - 2207-9 

Salmon,  larger  stock  possible  - - 2149,  2151 

Spawning  : 

Destruction  offish  - ...  2172-4 

in  Small  streams,  importance  - - 2170-1 

Tenant  purchasers,  classes  of,  and  question  of 
arousing  interest  in  preservation  - 2163-70 

Trout  fishing  : 

Development  would  lead  to  preservation  of 

river 2166-70 

Hatchery  suggested  - 2149 

Poisoning,  emigration  to  Amerioa  would  tend 
to  prevent  ------  2210-2 

Spawning,  protection  of  fish,  importance  to 
whole  country'  and  State  control  of  spawning 
grounds  suggested  - 2175-83 

Tenant  purchasers,  combination  of,  State  assist- 
ance advocated  where  necessary  - - 2183-9 

LONGFIELD,  J.  E.,  Kilcolman  - - 2324-2392 

Abolition  of  fixed  engines  in  Bandon  River  by, 

H.  D.  Conner  - - - - - 593 

Bandon  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Constitution,  no  change  advocated  - 2351-5 

Ex-officio  members,  almost  all  work  done  by, 

2351, 2377-8 

all  Fishings  should  be  valued  and  rate  struck, 

2342-8,  2356-9,  2381-4 

Funds,  inadequacy  of  - 2341  ' 

Powers  should  be  increased  - - - - 2350 

Bandon  River  : 

Fishings,  total  letting  value  - - - 2385—924 

Free  fishing  -----  2328-32 

Proprietors,  interest  taken  in  fishing  by  - 2377-9 

Protection,  by  police  and  coastguards  advo- 
cated - - - - - - 2360-3 

State  of  affairs  fairly  satisfactory  - - - 2366 

Stopping  up  of  small  streams  objected  to  2467-71 
Tenant  purchasers,  combination  of  tenants 
would  be  useful  except  on  small  streams 
where  enforcement  of  law  only  means  of 
protection  - - - 2337-8,  2369-77, 2380 

Evidence  referred  to  2565,  2398 

Fishing  rents,  inorease  - 2339-40 

Free  day  given  by,  S.  IF.  Payne,  942 ; J. 

Byrne,  2211 ; J.  H.  Morton,  2416. 

Land  purchase,  bad  effeot  on  fishing  anticipated-  2334 
Poisoning  and  dynamiting  should  be  punishable 

by  imprisonment  - - - - 2367 

Spurge,  injury  done  by  - - - - - 2367 

Longfield,  Robert,  reference  - - - -7219 
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LONGFIELD,  R.  E.,  D.L.,  Chairman  of  Lismore 

Board  of  Conservators  - 7209-7340 

Barrow  River,  freshwater  netting  prohibited 

by  Fishery  Commissioners  - - - - 7306 

BlACKWATER  RrVEB,  LiSMORE  DISTRICT  ! 

Angling  : 

Licences  : . 

Raising  of,  not  feasible  - 7299-7300 

should  be  Taken  out  for  district  - - 7302 

Particulars  re  - ....  7224-6 

Bretridge’s  Charity,  fishing  valuable,  but  let 

at  low  rate  - . - - - - - 7322 

no  Conflict  between  anglers  and  net-fishers  - 7265 
Cormorants,  reward  for  lulling  - - 7293-6 

Daoe,  introduction  of,  not  observed  - 7283-9 

Fish  marked  by  nets  notioed  - - 7311-2 

Fishing  : 

Catch  and  size  of  fish  - 7231-4 

Disputes  over  “middle  point”-  - 7240-3 

First-class  river  - - - - 7215-7 

Former  bad  state  due  to  over-netting  and 

fixed  engines  - 7334-5 

Season 7227-9 

Spring,  rents  good  - - - - 7304-6 

Spring-fish,  statement  re,  dropping  back  into 
sea,  absurd  - 7323-6 

Temporary  improvement  due  to  Act  abolish- 
ing many  nets  and  fixed  engines  - 7219-21 

Hatcheries  : 

Method  of  measuring  ova  - - 7277—80 

Value  not  yet  proved  - 7274 

Lismore  Hatchery,  Mallow  hatchery  more 
valuable  than,  because  fish  are  hatched  out 
earlier  ------  7274-6 

Netting  : 

Freshwater,  prohibition,  full  notice  must  be 
given  and  compensation  paid, 

7306-10,  7327-30 


Licence  duty  might  be  raised  - - 7300-1 

by  New  proprietors,  not  feared  - - - 7303 

Otters,  reward  for  killing,  discontinued-  7293-6 

Peal-fishing,  deorease  not  marked-  - 7331-3 

Pike,  no  systematic  effort  to  exterminate  7290-2 

Sewage  flowing  into,  injurious  to  fish,  and 

should  be  attended  to  7338-40 

Spawning  fish  : 

Poaching,  decrease  - - - - 7249-52 

Protection,  difficulty,  and  need  for  catching 
fish  in  trap  up  river  - - - - 7338 


Tenant  Purchasers  : 


Longford  Game  Protection  Society,  objects  and 
suggestions  of,  J.  Mackay  Wilson, 

10448-50, 10457, 10459-68 
Loop  Head,  mouth  of  tho  Shannon  should  bo 
defined  as  from  Kerry  Hoad  to,  T.  E.  Pegum  12632-5 

Lord  Lieutenant : 

Powers  re  appointment  of  Conservators  by 

District  Counoils,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - 81 

Reduction  and  remission  of  fines  by,  See  under 
Fines. 

Love,  Clayton,  Queenstown,  fish  caught  illegally 

by  drift  nets  in  Cork  harbour  sold  to,  J.  Mintern-  1026 
Lowe  Estate,  sec  under  rivers  Roughty  and  Slaney. 
Lurgan  demesne,  eel  weir  on  stream  flowing  out 
of,  referred  to,  T.  J.  English  - - - - 3948 


M. 


McCALMONT,  GENERAL  SIR  HUGH,  K.C.B., 

5343-5419 

Evidence  agreed  with,  C.  Gregory  - - - 5784 

Fishing  of,  see  under  Nore  River. 

Head  keeper,  see  Gregory,  Charles  - - 5781-5811 

Nore  River  : 

Angling,  condition  and  catch  - - 5353-9 

Fishing  : 

Deterioration  - - - - - - 6360 

Reserved  -----  5350-2 

Netting  by  Mr.  Tighe,  injury  done  by,  and 
buying  up  of  right  suggested 

5361-5,  5394-5,  5405-6 
Pests  ------  5386—92 

Poaching,  between  Ballylynch  Bridge  and 

Bennett’s  Bridge  - 5380—5,  5411—3 

Riparian  owners,  combination  and  preservation 
possible  if  matter  put  properly  before 

5370-3,  5376-7 

Spawning  beds,  protection  inadequate  and 

higher  wages  should  be  paid  - - 5361-70 

Trout  fishing  : 

Condition  ------  5374 

Suggestion  re  licence  opposed  - - - 5375 

Valuation  of  fishing  and  rent  - - 5396-408 

Value  of,  if  properly  preserved  - 5370, 5408-10 

Weirs,  river  could  be  improved  by  dealing^ 
with  ------  5414-9 

Speoial  bailiffs  employed  by-  - - 6760-1 

Reference  ------  5731-3 


no  Combination  - 7247-8, 7315-6 

Effect  of  purchases  on  fishing  - - 7244-8 

Letting  of  fishing  by  7317—21 

Tideway,  probable  improvement  in  fishing  7221-3 
Trout,  quality  of,  and  of  fishing 

7281,  7289-90,  7313-4 
Upper  waters,  decrease  of  poaching  - 7336-8 

Evidence  referred  to  7376,  7456 

Fishery  Laws,  enforcement  generally  shelved  - 7257 

Lismore  district  : 

Bailiffs,  increased  staff  needed  owing  to  danger 
from  revolvers  - - - - 7253-5 

Board  of  Conservators  : 

no  Complaint  re  - 7263-4, 7271-3 

Funds,  increase  would  enable  bigger  staff 

to  be  employed  - - - - 7297-8 

Inspector,  work  praised  - - - 7252-3 

Meetings : 

Attendance  - - - - 7261, 7269-70 

Time  and  place  -----  7269 

Members,  number  - - - - - 7262 

Works  on  Blackwator  River  - 7298 

Police,  assistance  in  protection  given  as  fully 

as  possible  ------  7267 

Netting  in  fresh  water  should  be  prohibited  - 7305 

Police  : 

Assistance  in  protecting  fisheries  desired  - 7257 
Fines  should  be  paid  as  personal  reward  to  7258-60 
Pollution  of  Rivers  Act,  not  applicable  to  any- 
thing done  before  passing  of  Act  - - 7339-40 

Soring  fish  more  valuable  spawners  than  autumn 
'fish  - - - - _ - - - 7274-6 

Longford,  Upper  Shannon,  netting  near,  by  tenant 

purchasers,  E.  W . L.  Holt  - - - 95 


IcCARTHY,  ALEX.  - 8130-8187 

Kenmare  Board  of  Conservators,  members, 

meetings  and  attendances  - - - 8171-7 

Net  fishing  of  Dr.  Maybury  - - - 8183-7 

Poisoning,  inclusion  as  “ malicious  injury  ’ 


Roughty  River  : 
Dynamiting 
Fishing,  no  ohange 
Netting  : 
at  Ardtully 
Illegal 


— - - 8151 

- 8149 

- 8179 

- 8181 


Orpen  property  : 

Fishing  rights  not  reserved  - - 8144-7 

Netting,  value  of  catch  - - - 8137-43 

Rating 8168-70 

Tenant  purchaser,  frontage  - - 8134-6 

Increase  subsequent  to  land  purchase  - 8157-8 

Protection  by  polioe,  increase  of  force  advo- 
cated ------  8161-5 

Spearing  - - - - - 8152-3 

Tenant  purchasers,  value  of  fishing  not  realised 

by  — — — — — — — — 8156 


McCarthy,  P.  F. 9696-9719 

Castlemaine  Haven,  mussel  industry  - 9717-8 

Cromane  : 

Netting  : 

Decrease  ------  9699 

for  Herring  and  Mackerel,  season  - 9710-13 

Licence,  proposed  increase  objected  to  - 9708 
for  Salmon,  season  - - - 9714-6 

Sea  fishermen  would  watoli  spawning  beds  if 

paid 9700-9,  9719 
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MoCLAY,  THOMAS,  skipper  of  steamship 

“ Inspector  ” 13573-1390a 

Inspection  of  fishing  grounds  by,  and  question  as 
to  warrant,  T.  McOlay  - - - l3574-90a 

Londonderry  Coast,  draft  netting  during  weekly 

close  time 13575-9 

M'CIeary,  Father,  head  of  trustees  for  fishing 
rights  on  Ely  estate,  J.  Johnston  - 4269 

M'Clintock,  Mr.,  proprietor  on  River  Dee,  J. 
Maguire 14521 

MoG'LURE,  ROBERT,  manager  of  the  MaoGilli- 

cuddy  Estate 8000-8079 

Bla.ckwa.teii  River  : 

Fishing  deteriorating  - 8035-41 

Fishing  rights,  reservation  on  sale-  - - 8049 

Netting  : 

for  Mackerel,  deterioration  of  fishing  due  to, 

8042-0,8051,8063 

for  Salmon,  number  of  nets  and  licence 

, paid 8063, 8071 

Steam  trawlers,  deterioration  of  fishing  not 

due  to  - 8065-6 

no  Poisoning  ...  8048,  8058-9,  8067-70 
Spawning  beds,  not  interfered  with  - - 8050 

Evidence  referred  to.  Rev.  Alex.  Duggan  - - 8092 

Hatcheries,  advocated  - 8073-8076 

Poaching,  imprisonment  preferable  to  fining  as 
penalty  - - - - - 8053-4 

Prosecution  for  illegal  fishing  on  Caragh  River, 
no  defence  of  net  men  undertaken  by,  P.  J. 

Kelly 9684 

Roughtv  River  : 

Bailiffs  inefficient  - 8054 

Fishing  : 

Deteriorating  -----  8007—10 

Free  with  certain  exceptions  - - 8024r-5 

Fishing  rights  : 

Reservation  on  sale,  names  of  estates-  8016-7 
not  Reserved  in  case  of  sale  of  townlands  8017-9 
Lowe  estate,  success  in  bringing  salmon  up, 
nullified  by  river  poisoning  - 8079 

Poaching,  spearing  and  stroke-hauling  - 8011-14 

Poisoning  : 

Increase  ------  8009-12 

Spurge,  - - - - 8056-7 

Protection  by  police,  advisability  of  establishing 
special  force  and  applying  fines  to  expenses 
of  ------  8054-5 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

no  Combination  -----  8022 

Poaching  and  poisoning  by  - - 8022—3 

of  Townlands,  frontage  - 8017—21 

Slaney  River,  owner  of  fishery  fined  for  poison- 
ing------- 8060-2 

McColl , bailiff  on  OweneeaRiver,  Canon  MacFadden  2711 
M‘Conn,  Mr.,  bailiff  at  Ardara,  alleged  inefficiency  3095-7 

McGORMACK,  EDWARD,  Inspector  to  Waterford 

Board  of  Conservators  - 6259—6403 

Evidence  referred  to  - 6412,  6425,  6457,  6513,  6530 
Extent  of  fishing  under  protection  of  - - 626S 

Galtee  Mount,  spawning-beds  - - - - 6270 

Poaching  : 

Fines,  reduction  recommended  by  magistrates, 
objected  to  6303—10,  6351—5 

Penalties  : 

Conviction  should  be  endorsed  on  licence-  6402 
no  Deterrent  to  poachers-  - 6398 

Imprisonment  without  option  of  fine,  ques- 
tion of  - 6400-1 

Suik  River  : 

Bailiffs,  fairly  satisfactory  - - - 6267—8 

Close-tune,  not  observed  by  majority  of 

licensed  anglers  - 6281-7 

Estuary  : 

Illegal  netting,  nets  captured  by  bailiffs' 
boats  -----  6332-40,  6349-55 
Visits  of  bailiffs’  boats  not  frequent  enough 

6340,  6345-8,  6358 

Fishing  : 

Lotting  value  - 6373—6,  6379—82,  63S4 

Nono  past  Clonmel  because  of  amount  of 

poaching  ------  6826 


McCOR.MACK,  EDWARD — continued. 

Suir  River — continued. 

Fishing — continued. 

Letting  by  tenants  - 6362-6 

Reserved  in  some  cases  not  in  others 

6301,  6368-72 

Size  of  fish  -----  6372-8 

Illegal  netting  : 

None,  except  very  rarely  between  Clonmel 
and  Garrick  - 6393-4 

Tenants  would  readily  combine  if  it  were 

stopped  ------  6362 

Poaching  : 

Appeals  to  poachers  of  no  effect  - - 6273 

Cancelling  of  licences  of  poachers  would 
prevent  - 6287—90,  6403 

Fines,  subscribed  to,  by  community-  - 6399 
in  Fresh  water  and  estuary,  root  of  evil  6277-8 
Increased  staff  required-  - - 6268-9 

by  Licensed  men  during  weekly  close-time, 
and  suggestions  for  preventing  practice, 

6279-6326 

mainly  Practised  by  persons  with  some 
other  means  of  subsistence  - - 6319-22 

Profits  from,  on  the  average  - - 6325-6 

Prosecutions  - - - 6273,  6288,  6303-8 

Poisoning,  none  ------  6397 

Preservation,  staff  employed  in,  wages,  etc.  6262—8 

Protection : 

Insufficiency  of  staff  and  funds-  6329—31,  6358 
Motor-boat  required,  as  row-boats  in  danger 

from  passing  steamers-  - - 6340—4 

Snap  fishing  : 

Permission  from  tenant  purchasers,  method 
of  procuring  - 6383-90 

Suggestions  for  identification  of  cots  6312—8,  6359 
Spawning  fish,  poaching  - 6270-7 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Fishing  let  to  cot  men  - 6388-91 

Readiness  to  combine  if  netting  were  stopped  6362 
Various  interests  involved  - - -6376-8 

References  - 6058,  6109,  6156,  6176,  6238,  6253,  6618 

McCOTTER,  SAMPSON  - 2608-2620 

Bandon  RrvER : 

Free  fishing,  prevention  by  means  of  selling 
or  letting  of  fishing  rights  will  result  in 
loss  of  influence  against  poachers-  2608-10 

Poisoning  : 

Decrease-  - - - - - 2608 

Prevention  chiefly  through  direct  action  of 

licensed  anglers  - 2608—10 

Preservation  : 

Chiefly  through  direct  influence  of  licensed 

anglers  -----  2608-10 

Upper  water,  practically  nil  - - - 2615 

Tenant  Purchasers : 

Combination  impossible  - - - - 2611 

Fishing  rights  : 

Sale  to  Department  advocated  and  should 

be  made  compulsory  - - - 2612—4 

Selling  or  letting  of,  will  result  in  pre- 
vention of  free  fishing  and  loss  of  in- 
fluence against  poachers  - - 2608—10 

Department  of  Agriculture,  purchase  of  tenants’ 

fishing  rights  by,  advocated  - - - 261 1-5 

Laud  purchase,  poaching  will  increase  - 2608—10 

Police,  preservation  of  fish  by,  would  be  deterrent 

to  poachers  -----  2616—7 

Reference  -------  2605 

M'CREADIE,  M.  A.,  hotel  keeper,  Milford  - 3699-3723 
Land  purchase,  tenants  will  have  inflated  idea 

of  value  of  fishing  rights  at  first  - - 3712-4 

Letterkenny  District,  poaching,  employment 
of  outsiders  in  addition  to  local  men  approved-  3723 
Milford,  obstruction  of  river  by  farmer  and 

consequent  proceedings  - - 3711,3715-8 

Provision  of  fishing  for  guests  in  hotel,  arrange- 
ments ------  3701—10 

Rathmullen,  trout  netting  on  shore  beyond  3722—3 
Stocking  of  lakes  near  Milford  with  trout  - 3719-20 

Swilly  Lough,  trout  spawning  - - - - 372 1 
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McGREERY,  JAMES,  Conservator,  Waterford 

District 5270-5342 


about  Ballyragget,  poachers  looal  men  - 5289-93 


Fishing,  deterioration  -----  5270 
Poaching  : 

no  Convictions  for  gaffing-  - 5284 

by  Gaffing  -----  5282-4 

Poisoning  ------  5293-9 

Preservation,  funds  and  number  of  bailiffs 
inadequate  - - - - 5277-81,5311-3 


Protection  : 

by  Government  advocated  - - 5299-301 

by  Police,  bad  effect  of  paying  fines  to 
common  fluid  - - - - 5301-7 

Salmon  fishing,  positions  - - - 5323-4 

Spawning  season,  poaching  during  - 5324—8 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

about  Ballyragget,  letting  of  fishing  by 

5285-7,  5334-40 

Combination  might  be  possible  5310,  5329-33 
Large  number  of  - - - - 5308-9 

Value  of  property  not  realised  and  no 

attempt  made  to  stop  poaching  - - 5288 

Trout  fishing,  free,  and  question  of  putting 

licence  on  5318-22 

Protection,  by  Government  advocated  - 5299-301 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators,  funds  inade- 
quate   5277-81,5311-4 

Waterford  District,  protection  by  police,  bad 
effect  of  paying  fines  to  common  fluid  - 5301-7 


McDERMOTT,  THOMAS,  Manager  of  Foyle  & 

Bairn  Fisheries  Company,  Member  of  Coleraine 
Conservators,  and  Acting  Clerk  to  London- 
derry Conservators  - 4008-4168,  13273-13496 

Ballinderry  River,  good  spawning  river  - - 13281 

Bann,  Upper,  no  salmon-  - 13280 


McDERMOTT,  THOMAS — continued. 

Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators, 
Members  : 

Elected  by  holders  of  net-licences  in  tidal 
division  ------  4075-7 

Number  ------  4072-4 

Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Ballyshannon  and 
Letterkenny,  drift  netting  : 

Fisli  mutilated  and  value  deteriorated  by  nets, 

13303-8,  134G7-9 

Horn's  per  week  - 13411-28 

Increase  in  length  of  nets  and  size  of  boats  13928-301 
Liconces,  numbers  issued  since  1809  - 13290-7 

Outlay  necessary  and  catch  required  to  clear 

expenses-  13309-10,  13384-92,  13441-3,  13492-4 
Malin  Hoad,  salmon  strike  coast  near,  and  go 
east  and  west  ------  1332 

Londonderry  district  : 

Breeding  rivers,  dates  of  run  of  fish, 

134  38-40,  13444-60 
Drift-netting,  licences  - - - - 4079-81 

Fishing  rights,  sale  and  value  of  - - 4099-4115 

Net  fishing  : 

Combination  among  tenants,  question  of, 

4122-3,  4146-7 

Prevention,  application  to  Department, 
question  of  - - - - - 4104—4113 

Rivers,  list  - 4082-9 

Rod-fisliing,  combination  among  individuals 

advocated  - - 4115-21,  4124-5,  4146-7 

Mourne  River,  pole-netting  - 4094 

Omagh  Gas  Works,  fish  killed  by  tar  discharged 

from - - 13488 

Pike,  rivers  frequented  by  and  methods  of 

destruction-  - - - - 4131-6,  4161-8 

Pole-netting  -------  4145 


Blackwater  River  : 


Salmon  stopped  by  Benburb  weir  - - - 13281 

Spawning  beds,  area  -----  1328I 

Cloghan,  pole-netting  -----  4154 

Congested  Districts  Board,  drift-netting  promoted 
by  - - - - - - - 4129-30 

Department  of  Agriculture,  prevention  of  net- 
fishing  on  application  to,  question  of  - 4104-4118 
Ex-officio  Conservator  for  Coleraine  district, 

T.  J.  English  ------  3867 

Fahan  River,  trout  fishing  good  - - 13474-6 

Finn  River  : 

Draft-netting  ------  4694 

Pike  - 4131-2 

Pole-netting  ------  4094 

Foyle  Lough,  North  Channel  : 

Fishermen  represented  by  two  Conservators  on 
Londonderry  Board  ...  13347-51 

Length  of  nets  ------  13302 


Foyle  River  : 


Course  of  salmon  coming  to,  and  quantity 
caught  by  drift  nets  on  way 

13327-46,  13352-64,  13460-72, 13493a-6 


Estuary  and  tidal  water  : 

Draft-netting  - 

Drift-netting  outside 

4126-30 

no  Netting 

- 4081,1098,4137 

Stake-netting  - 

Fishing,  decline  - 

4155-6 

Fresh  water  netting  : 

None,  with  exception  of  a 

few  pole-nets  4152-4 

Prohibition  question  «• 

- 4150-2,  4157-60 

Pike,  scarcity 

Run  of  fish,  dates 

13438-40,  13444-50 

Tributaries,  angling 

- 4090-3,  4095-7 

Foyle  & Bann  Fishery  Co.  : 


MacDermott,  The : 

Rights  on  Lough  Gara  given  to  Boyle  Fish 
Preservation  Association,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy-  10854 
Reference  -------  10815 

McDermott,  net  on  River  Moy  taken  off  to  improve 
preservation.  Lord  Clanmorris  - 11204 

MacDWYER,  JOHN,  tenant  of  Tredennick  estate, 

2804-2823 

Letterkenny  Board  of  Conservators,  bailiffs, 
insufficient  staff  - - - - - -2811 

Owe  nee  a River  : 

Estuary,  agitation  of  tenants  rc  - - 2819-20 

Fishing  rights,  rents  on  both  banks  would 
practically  pay  for  rates,  and  help  towards 
annuities  -----  2816-8 

Injured  by  deep  sea  fishing-  - - 2806-10 

Poaching,  co-operation  of  both  banks  needed 
to  prevent  -----  2812-5 

MacDYER,  JAMES,  tenant  on  Tredennick  Estate, 

2782-2803 

Eea  Lough,  fishing-  - 2791-2801 

Evidence  referred  to  2808 

Finntown,  hotel  for  fishers,  site  would  not  be 

suitable  -------  2798 

Oweneea  River  : 

Drift-netting,  limitation  of  length  of  nets 

desirable,  ------  2786 

Poaching,  former  practice  - - -2786,  2802-3 

Sea-trout  fishing,  value  - 2787-90 

McELLIGOTT,  W.  M.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Feale 
and  Cashen  Fisheries  Committee, 

9794-9986,  10127-10129 

Brosna,  leaflets  on  preservation  should  be  dis- 
tributed at  -----  9896-9 

Cashen,  importance  of  preservation  of  fishing 

to  netting  population  at  - - - 9848, 9888 


Catch,  question  of  - 13377-83 

Chances  of  fish  escaping  nets  of  - - - 13457 

Decrease  of  dividends  due  to  drift  netting  13402-10 
Estuary  controlled  by,  and  netting  prohibited  4081 
Financial  position  - 13397-408 

Fishing  rights,  area  - 13275-9 

Hatcheries,  particulars  re  - - 13283-6 

Nets,  number  -----  13451-8 

Protection  of  spawning  beds  and  upper  waters 

by,  and  sums  spoilt  oil  13282,  13373-6,  13473-6 
Rate  paid  to  City  of  Dorry  for  net-  - - 13450 

annual  Sum  that  must  lie  mad*  before  profit 

obtained  - - - 13393-6 


Cashen  River,  netting  : 

Common-law  right  - 9951-2 

Improvement  in  1911  - .-  - - - 9854 

Number  and  nature  of  nets  - 9848-53,  9953-4 
Board  of  Conservators : 

Periodical  meetings  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and,  recommended,  and  arrange- 
ments rc  expenses  - 9893-4,  9978-81 

Representation  of  tenant  purchasers  advocated, 

9912-15 

Evidence  referred  to,  .4.  H.  McLean,  10004 : 

L.  Berlhon,  10049. 
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MoELLIGOTT,  W.  M. — continued. 

Feale  and  Cashen  Fisheries  Committee  : 
Alteration  of  close  season  on  the  Feale  due 
to  perseverance  of  - - - - - 9870 

Constitution,  number  of  members,  and  repre- 
seniation  on  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators, 

9939-48 

Difficulties  of  attending  meetings  of  Board  of 
Conservators  at  Limerick-  - - 9928-9 

Origin,  and  efforts  to  improve  fishing  - 9868-70 

Sub-division  of  Limerick  Board  of  Conser- 
vators, with  peculiar  privileges  respecting 
funds  but  no  power  to  make  bye-laws-  9930-8 
Feale  River  : 


Angling  : 

Length  of  water,  part  only  of  value  in 

spawning  -----  9966  -70 

Local  reduction  of  rod  licence  inadvisable, 
increase  of  local  anglers  would  increase 
stroke-hauling  - 10127-9 

Bailiffs  : 

Fines,  one-third  given  to-  - - - 9872 

Number  and  salary  - - 9875-8,  9923 

Placed  on  upper  waters  to  prevent  dyna- 
miting ------  9924 


Close  season  : 

Alteration  of  date  - - - - 9870 

Protection  during,  inefficiency  because  staff 

not  increased  - - . - 9832—3 

Cormorants  few  ------  9900 

Dynamiting,  control  of  sale  only  remedy  9835-9 


Fishing  : 

Catch  ------ 

Improvement  - 

Season,  alteration  by  Fishery  Board - 
Stretches  preserved  - - - 9 


9814-5 
9963-4 
9855-9 
-7,  9863 


Freshwater  : 

Boundary  three  miles  below  Listowel,  no  . 

illegal  netting  - - - - 9925-7 

between  Listowel  and  Killicrin,  old 
nettings  only,  number  of  nets  and 
names  of  owners  - - - 9817—30 

Illegal,  frequent  and  prevention  difficulty 

owing  to  smallness  of  staff  - 9834,  9888-92 

Improvement  during  last  years,  but  no 

more  nets  advisable  - 9959-64 

Otters  - - - - ■ 9901-2 

Peal,  decrease  of,  and  proportionate  increase 

of  spring  fish  - - - - - - 9985 

Poaching  prevalent,  prosecutions  by  police, 

9831,  9879 

Poisoning  : 

Penalties  often  remitted  by  Dublin  Castle  9880-5 
Spurge  and  lime  not  used  so  often  as  dyna- 
mite   . 9835-47 

of  Upper  waters,  importance  of  prevention 

for  sake  of  Cashen  fisher  people  - • - 9888 

Protection  of  upper  reaches  by  net  fishermen 

not  feasible  - - - 7 - 9982-4 

Salmon  hatchery  established  to  interest  the 

public  hi  preservation  - - - 9870,  9897 

Source,  course,  length  fishable  and  places 

frequented  by  visitors  - - - 9806-12 

Stroke-hauling  would  bo  increased  by  reduc- 
tion of  local  rod-licence  - 10127—9 


Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  desirable  but  not  probable  -9971-7 
Pooled  letting  of  fishings  by  Committee  of 
tenants  and  Conservators,  and  retention 
of  one-quarter  of  money  for  preservation 
suggested  - - - 9862-4,  9909-11,  9916 

Head  waters  passed  to,  and  fished  by  visitors, 

9813,  9921-2 

no  Protection  by  - 9917—8^ 

Tributaries,  names  and  position  of-  - 9795-9805 

Trout  fishing  of  little  importance, 

9810,  9985-6,  9860 


Galey  River  : 


Angling,  length  fishable 
Netting,  number  and  nature  of  nets 
Proposal  of  Congested  Districts  Board  to,  re 
Feale  River  fishing,  A.  H.  McLean 
Smerlagh  River,  angling-  - - 

Tenant  purchasers  should  be  represented  on 
Boards  of  Conservators  after  forming  a com- 
bination - - - " “ " . ® 

Vendors  of  salmon  and  sea-trout  should  give 
account  of  fish  sold  - - r - ~ 


9967-8 

9955—8 

10021 

9968 


912-15 

9986 


McELLIGOTT,  W.,  proprietor  of  Butler  Arms 

Hotel,  Water ville  - 8698-8768 

Anglers  sent  to  fishings  by,  turned  off  by  tenant 
purchasers,  J.  Shea  -----  9082 

Ballinskelligs  Bay  : 

Netting  : 

Licences,  increase  suggested  - - 8736-8 

for  Mackerel : 

Drift  nets  supplied  by  Congested  Districts 
Board  -----  8749-53 

Further  distance  limit  from  shore  ad- 
visable - - 7 8706-9 

Sea-trout  caught  in  nets,  imposition  of 
additional  licence  suggested, 

8738-9,  8701-4,  8765-8 
Motor-boat  for  capture  of  drift  nets  desirable, 

8738-42 

Trawlers  from  Dingle,  limitation  of  season 

advisable  - - - - - 8753-6 

Cummer agh  fishing  let  to,  M.  Fitzgerald-  8486-7 

Inny  River  : 

Fishing,  improvement  _ _ - - 8700 

Tenant  Purchasers,  fishings  : 

Exaggerated  opinion  of  value  and  con- 
sequent difficulty  in  letting-  8715-20,  8756-7 
Letting  of,  rent,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8439—41  ; 

P.  Carey,  8981-9  ; R.  0.  Sloane, 

8692-5. 

Trout-fishing,  mackerel  nets  injurious  to  sea 

trout  ------  8700-4 

Member  of  Waterville  Board  of  Conservators, 
financially  interested  in  fishing,  M.  Fitzgerald, 

8514,  8544 

Trout  fishing,  spawn  of  sea  trout  not  difficult 

to  get  with  proper  net-  - - - - 8764 

Waterville  District  : 

Angling,  special  licences  for  visitors  staying 
short  period  recommended  - - 8743-7 

Fishing;  amount  rented  by,  and  terms-  8712-22 
Trout  fishing  : 

Average  catch  compared  with  that  of  salmon, 

8760-2 

Brown,  licence  not  recommended  - 8746-7 

in  Lakes  rented  from  Sir  Morgan  O’Connell, 
nature  and  value,  8721-35 ; M.  Fitz- 
gerald, 8554—9. 

Sea  trout,  suggestions  for  further  propa- 
gation, and  more  effectual  preservation  of, 

8705-11,  8759-64 

Mcelroy,  Andrew  - - - 11003-11037 

Gara,  Lough  : 

Netting  : 

First  net  put  on  about  55  years  ago  and  sub- 
sequent increase  - - - - 11012-21 

Prohibition  advocated  - 11036 

Poaching,  prevention  by  Fish  Preservation 

Society  - - - - - - -11013 

Sotting  of  lines  in  Spring  with  small  perch 

as  bait  ------  11021—2 

Spawning  season,  poaching  during  - 11026-32 

Trout  fishing,  decrease  of,  owing  to  netting, 
and  encouragement  advocated 

11013-8,  11023-6,  11033-5 

MacFADDEN,  VERY  REV.  JAMES  CANON, 

P.P.,  Inniskale  - - - 2622-2781, 3331-3334 

Conyngham  Estate  : 

Fishing  rights,  difficulties  re,  and  suggested 
purchase  by  Congested  Districts  Board, 

2656-62,  2685-98 

Sale,  proceedings  - - - - 2625, 2626 

Shooting  rights,  arrangements  - - 3333-4 

Sporting  rights  : 

Made  over  to  tenants  with  one  exception  2626-8 
Proposed  pooling  arrangement-  - 2660-2 

Evidence  referred  to  - - - 2784-6, 3445 

Gweebarra  River  : 

Arrangement  re  alternate  fishing  from  different 

sides  desired  -----  - 3331 

Claimed  by  the  Conynghams  as  a several 
fishery  but  claim  abandoned  after  case 
against  Irwin  tenants  - 2628-41 

Conyngham  tenants,  no  general  arrangement 
as  to  fresh  water  or  tidal  fishing  - - 2751- 

Dynamiting  and  illegal  netting  but.  no  poison- 
ing by  spurge  .or  lime  - - - 2705-8 

Estuary,  fishing,  strike  and  consequent  im- 
provement of  river  - - - 2703-5 
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MacFADDEN,  VERY  REV,  JAMES  CANON 
P.P. — -continued. 

Gweebarra  River — continued. 

Fish,  decrease  and  question  ol  cause  - 2667-S 

Fishing  rights  on  both  banks  should  be  pooled 
and  applied  for  benefit  of  tenants  with  land 
_ abutting  on  river  - 2755-7 

Native  fishermen  should  be  encouraged  by 
limitation  of  length  of  nets  on  Scotch  boats 
and  obstruction  of  people  from  Port-rush 
and  elsewhere  - - - - - - 2705 

Poaching,  decrease  - 2603 

Preservation  : 

more  Efficient,  necessary  - - - - 2705 

Increase  in  activity  re  2663 

Spawning  beds  -----  2654-5 

Spawning  fish,  destruction  of  - 2651 

Hamilton  Estate,  sale  -----  2625 

Irwin  tenants : 

Netting  on  Gweebarra  River  by,  prosecution 
and  result  - 2628-41,3331 

Sporting  rights,  pooling  arrangement  - 2642—50 

Sum  received  by  tenants  from  committee  - 3331 
Johnson  Estate,  failure  of  sale  owing  to  attitude 

of  Estates  Commissioners  - - - 2625-6 

Lackagh  River,  flax  water  poisoning,  incon- 
siderable -------  3097 

Letterkenny  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Bailiffs  : 

Fewer,  and  more  efficient,  advocated  - - 3097 

Outsiders  should  be  appointed,  as  not  so 
much  influenced  by  local  prejudices  2821-3 
Personal  interest  in  nets  for  searching  pools, 

suggested  - - - - - - 3097 

Supervision  necessary  _ - - - 2715 

Local  people  or  people  taking  interest  in 
fishing  should  be  members  - - - 2711 

Meetings  : 

should  be  held  at  different  centres  - - 2711 

Poorly  attended  - - - - -2715 

considered  Responsible  for  preservation  of 

Oweneea  River  and  funds  sufficient  - 2708—15 

Netting,  drift,  at  sea,  decrease  of  salmon  in  rivers 
caused  by  and  length  of  nets  should  be  limited, 

2663-8, 2766-72, 2780-1 
Orr  estate,  sale  ------  2625 

Oweneea  River  : 

Arrangement  with  Congested  Districts  Board 
re  fishery  rights  in,  J.  O'Connor-  - 199-208 

Bailiffs  : 

Caught  with  salmon  on  rod  - - 2711-4 

Names  and  wages  - - - - -2711 

no  Contribution  to  funds  of  Letterkenny 

Conservators  ------  2711 

Dynamiting  and  illegal  netting,  but  no  poison- 
ing by  spurge  or  lime  - 2705-8 

more  Efficient  preservation  needed  - - 2705 

Fishing,  both  banks  should  be  let  together, 

2746-50 

Fishing  rights  on  both  banks  and  estuary 
should  be  pm-chased  by  tenants  in  combina- 
tion and  club  formed  for  working  of  - 2755-S 

above  Glenties,  free  fishing  - - - 2735-8 

Glenties  to  Ardara,  value  of  fishing  - 2759-65 

Netting  would  be  advantageous  at  times  but 
consent  of  people  on  both  banks  would  be 
necessary  -----  2773-7 

North  bank  hi  hands  of  Lord  Conyngham  not 
let 2744-5 

Poaching  : 

Evidence  of  - - - - 2749-50 

Prosecutions  and  increase  since  purchase 

by  tenants  - - - - 2715 

Pooling  question  in  connection  with  head 
waters  ------  2718-34 

Proprietors  on  - - - - - 2720-1 

Value  of  fishing  -----  2778-9 

Poaching,  cases  should  be  heard  by  resident 

magistrate  alone  - - - - 2715-7 

Police,  protection  of  rivers  by,  advocated  - - 2715 

Preservation,  transfer  of  sporting  rights  will 

improve  -------  2663 

Tredennick  Estate  : 

Failure  to  obtain  tenant  - - - 2741-3 

Fishing  rights  : 

Formation  of  Committee  - - - - 2677 

Receipts  and  expenditure  since  acquisition  by 
tenants  r - - £677 


MacFADDEN,  VERY  REV.  JAIMES  CANON 
P.P. — continued. 

Tredenn iclc  Estate — continued. 

Length  of  river  and  difficulty  caused  by  certain 
pools  being  taken  by  other  people  - m 2682-4 
Sale  to  Congested  Districts  Board  and  pro- 
ceedings re  fishing  rights  - - - 2669-76 

References  - - - - 2806,  3290,3457 

M'GETTIGAN,  PATRICK,  Screen  - - 3644-3066 

Keel,  Lough  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved  by  Lord  Leitrim-  3650-1 
Obstruction  of  River  Mulroy  at  Milford  - 3654-66 

Trout-fishing,  deterioration  - - - - 3653 

Reference 3719 

MacGILLICUDDY  OF  THE  REEKS,  THE  9444-57 
Boards  of  Conservators,  increase  of  elected 
members  and  abolition  of  ex-officios  recom- 
mended ------  9456-7 

Cromane  net  fishing,  decrease  in  number  of 
boats  -------  9453 

Development  Commission,  query  re  application 

for  fluids  to  -----  9578-9 

Estate  Manager,  see  McClure,  Robert  - 8000-8079 
Gedacli  River,  gangs  of  poachers  - - 9448-9 

Laune  Anglers’  Association,  accusations  against 

9543-4,  9650 

Laune  River  : 

Poaohing,  gangs  -----  9448-9 

Tenant  Purchasers,  letting  value  of  fishing 
rights  recognised  but  not  necessity  for 
preservation,  State  control  on  sale  of  pro- 
perty advocated  - 9448, 9460-3 

Licensing  and  rating,  suggestions  of  Admiral 
Jeffreys  criticised  - 9311—15 

Netting,  with  “ pushers,”  ill  effects  exaggerated-  9457 
Poaching  in  daytime,  necessity  for  better  provision 

against,  during  spawning  season  - - - 9257 

Protection  of  ova  by  sea-fishermen,  queries  re, 

answered  by  M.  O’Brien  - 9246-52 

Trout  fishing  : 

Importance  of  improvement.  State  control  on 
sale,  encouragement  of  tourists  and  free 
fishing  to  natives  advocated  - - 9446-53 

Licences,  reduction  for  sea-trout  and  im- 
position of  small  licence  on  brown  trout 
recommended  --<---  9454—6 

McHugh,  Mr.,  Lough  Barra,  references  3161-4,  3221 

McINERNEY,  PATRICK,  Limerick  Board  of 

Conservators  - 12535—12541 

Conservators,  Boards  of,  funds  inadequate  - 12537 

Fishing  : 

Spring,  improvement  - 12537 

Summer,  decline  owing  to  increase  of  sea 

drifters  and  suggested  measures-  - 12537-8 

Inland  and  sea  fisheries  should  be  separated  so 

that  grants  may  be  allocated  to  one  or  other  - 12537 
Land  purchase,  benefit  anticipated  - 12536 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Free  grant  and  grant  of  four  to  one  from 

Department  advocated  - 12538 

Increased  grant  from  Board  of  Works  advo- 
cated   12538-41 

Poaching,  offenders  should  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment without  option  of  fine  - 12537 

Police,  more  use  should  be  made  of,  for  protec- 
tion 12537 

Shannon  River : 

Hatcheries  unnecessary  - 12537 

Spawning  beds,  adequate  protection  necessary  12537 

Summer  fishing,  decline  owing  to  increase  of  sea 

drifters  and  suggested  measures-  - 12537-8 

Tenant  purchasers,  sub-letting  of  fishing  by  - 12536 
Valuation,  svstem  fair  and  change  objected  to, 

12536-7 

Tenant  purchasers,  value  of  fisheries  should 
be  made  known  to,  and  instruction  and  infor- 
mation given,  through  County  Councils  - - 12637 

McINERNEY,  JAMES  - - - 12644-12666 

Shannon  River,  complaint  re  bye-law  re  mesh 

of  net  for  white  fish  - 12647-55 

Mackamish,  trout  netting,  It.  Corscaden  362Q-2 
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Mackerel : 

Netting  : 

Catching  of  white  trout  unavoidable  and  pro- 
tection of  rivers  in  close  season  the  only 
remedy,  C.  O'Shea  - 8820-30 

Nets  should  be  licensed  for  catching  sea-trout, 

IV.  M.  MoElligolt  - 8765-8 

no  Salmon  caught  in  drift  nets,  C.  O'Shea  - 8828 
see  also  under  Ballinskellig’s  Bay,  Bandon 
River,  Blackwater  River,  Inny  River, 
Konmare  River,  Launo  River,  Maine  River, 
Roughty  River  and  Sneem  River. 

Seizure  of  spawning  fish  on  way  to  Germany, 

E.  J.  Brennan  ------  1470 

MACKEY,  ANTHONY,  Limerick  Board  of  Con- 
servators and  Member  of  Board  of  Directors  of 
_ Eel  Fishery  at  Castleconnell  - 12542-12563 

Conservators,  Boards  of,  State  assistance  advo- 
cated 12563 

Limerick  Board  or  Conservators  : 

Athlone  Committee,  meetings  of  parent  board 

board  not  attended  by  - - - 12558-9 

Chairmen  of  District  Councils  and  County 
Councils  in  area  and  of  Mayor  of  Limerick 
advocated  - 12551-7 

Constitution,  objections  to  - - 12548-9 

Election  by  proxies  - 12548-9 

Meetings  should  be  movable  and  not  always 

at  Limerick  - 12551a 

Reform  of  local  administration  and  increase 
of  executive  control  advocated  - - 12548-51 

State  assistance  advocated  - 12563 

Sub-committees  advocated  but  must  keep 
in  touch  with  parent  board  - 12252,  12258-9 

Work  badly  done  - 12545 

Shannon  River  : 

no  Control  by  Board  north  of  Killaloo  - 12545-7 

Deterioration  of  fishing  due  entirely  to  destruc- 
tion of  fish  in  upper  waters  owing  to  inade- 
quate protection  - - 12545-7 

Eels  : 

Long  line  fishing,  injury  done  by  and  length 
of  lines  and  number  of  hooks  should  be 
limited  and  licence  imposed  - - 12560-3 

Weir  fishery,  expenditure  on  - - - 12560 

Hatchery  at  Limerick,  State  should  provide  - 12563 
Netting  in  upper  waters,  new  fisheries  should  be 
required  to  have  certificate  - 12545 

Rate,  cessation  of  deduction  of  licences  from, 

question  of  hardship  - 13563 

McLEAN,  A.  H.,  Local  Inspector  of  the  Congested 

Districts  Board  -----  9987-10024 
Beliy  River,  Wynne  Estate,  refusal  of  tenants 
to  sign  agreements  without  inclusion  of  fishing 

rights 10022-3 

Fe.-vle  River  : 

Colles-Sandes  estate  : 

Frontage  - 9999,  10002 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Number  -----  9989-92 

Sporting  rights  held  by  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  by  arrangement  - 9988-98 

Fishing  rights  of  Congested  Districts  Board, 
suggestions  re  formation  of  committee  to 
charge  fee  per  day  and  pool  proceeds  - 10019-21 

Peal,  decrease  proportionate  to  increase  of 
spring  fish  - - - - - 10125 

Poisoning,  not  suppressed  by  tenants  - 10005-10 

Trinity  College  property,  tenant  purchase, 

9999-10002 

Poaching,  imposition  of  fine  proper  for  salmon 
snatching,  and  imprisonment  without  option 
for  poisoning  -----  10016-8 

Sporting  rights  on  estates  sold  by  Congested 
Districts  Board  or  Land  Commission  should 
bo  compulsorily  reserved  on  purchase  and  re- 
sale, and  proceeds  devoted  to  estate  in  general, 

10011-15 

Sporting  rights,  suggestions  re  co-operative 

letting  of,  supported  by,  L.  Bcrthon  - - 10044 

MaoNAMARA,  HENRY  V.,  Limerick  Board  of 
Conservators  - 12458-12472 

Cullen  River  : 

Fishery,  valuation  -----  12461 
Spawning  beds,  benefit  of- preserving  - - 12460 

Trout  fishing  -----  12464-9 

Trout  lakes,  worth  preserving  and  licence 

advocated  -----  12467—72 


MacNAMARA,  HENRY,  V. — continued. 

Fines,  reduction  by  Lord  Lieutenant  objected  to  12460 
Land  purchase,  State  or  fishery  authority  should 
acquire  fishing  rights  and  State  should  act  in 
conjunction  with,  but  superior  to,  Board  of 
Conservators  ------  12460 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators  : 
not  Efficient  and  rivalry  between  upper  and 

lower  waters 12460 

Funds  inadequate  -----  12460 
Poaching  cases  should  bo  heard  by  Residont 
Magistrate  alone  and  with  fine  of  only  £5 
appeal  might  lie  to  Judge  of  Assize  - - 12460 

Police,  protection  by,  advocated,  with  remunera- 
tion and  reward  should  be  granted  even  if 
prosecution  unsuccessful  - 12460 

Spawning  beds,  removal  of  stones,  etc.,  not 
advisable  -------  12460 

Tenant  purchasers : 

Afraid  of  interfering  with  poaching  - - 12460 

State  should  give  concession  for  assistance  in 
preservation  ------  12460 

Valuation,  no  difficulty  - - - - 12462-3 


Maenean  Lakes : 

Eel  and  pike,  destruction  necessary  and  question 
of  methods,  J.  Crozier,  4327,  4337-42,  4373-6, 
4385-7;  W.  Nixon,  4618,  4620. 

Fishing  : 

Catch,  W.  Nixon-  -----  40 1 7 

Extent,  J.  Crozier  - - - - 4377-9 

Free,  J.  Crozier  -----  4346-7 

of  no  Lettable  value,  W.  Nixon  - - 4598-602 

Lower,  tenant  ownership  of  sporting  rights, 

J.  Crozier  ------  4347-57 

Poaching  or  illegal  destruction,  J.  Crozier,  4362  ; 

W.  Nixon,  4608-9. 

Sales,  fishing  rights  not  reserved,  IF.  Nixon  4603-6 
no  Salmon  except  in  winter  season,  J.  Crozier  - 4381 
Spawning  fish,  no  preservation,  W.  Nixon-  - 4619 
Tenant  purchasers,  combination  question,  J. 

Crozier  -------  436 1 

Tributaries  : 

Names,  J.  Crozier  - 4328-30 

Question  of  barring  of,  W.  Nixon-  - 4610-3 

Trout  fishing,  destroyed  since  establishment 
of  creamery,  W.  Nixon  - - - 4614-6 

Trout  fishing  : 

Development  desired,  J.  Crozier, 

4327,  4364-72,  4382-4 

Rainbow  or  other  good  class  of  trout  could  be 
brought  in  when  eel  and  pike  removed, 

J.  Crozier  - 4342-4 

Upper  : 

Morley  property  sold  to  tenants  with  rights, 

J.  Crozier 4357-9 

Salmon  coming  up,  prevented  by  fords,  etc., 
and  removal  of  obstructions  desired,  J. 

Crozier  - - - - 4330,  4332-6,  14345 

Sporting  rights,  Tottenham  estate,  claimed 
by  owner,  J.  Crozier-  - 4360 

McNELIS,  JOHN  -----  2861-2869 
Oweneea  River  : 

Catch  ------  2865-8 

Illegal  netting,  evidence  of  - - 2861-4,  2869 

McNELIS,  MICHAEL,  Glenties,  tenant  of  Tre- 

dennick  estate  -----  3440-3470 
Gweebarra  River,  claims  to  fishing  rights  and 

proceedings  re  - - - - 3467-7 

Land  purchase,  all  tenants  should  participate  in 

profits  of  sporting  and  fishing  rights  - 3448-51 

Ront  paid  for  fishing,  Canon  MacFadden-  - 2671 
Tredemiick  estate,  question  of  proceedings  re 

sporting  rights  -----  3453-65 

Maeroom  River : 

Bailiff  stationed  at,  G.  Futter-  - 1437 

Farmers,  no  contribution  towards  protection 

of  river,  6’.  Haynes  - - - - 1343-4 

Hitching  to  prevent  netting  below,  R.  C.  Wil- 
liams -------  1604 

Renting  of  fishery  by  hotel  proprietor,  H.  D. 

Conner  - - - - - - -641 

Maeroom  District  Council,  bye-law  re  drift  nets  in 
Cork  harbour  opposed  by,  through  influence  of 
tenants  on  River  Lee,  H.  D.  Connor-  - - 565-6 
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MAGAN,  MICHAEL-  - - - 10558-10583 

Camlin  River,  good  trout  fishing  - - 10582-3 

Protection,  circulars  should  be  issued  pointing 

out  advantages  of  10563 


Shannon  River  : 

Poaching  on  tributaries  in  spawning  season, 

urgent  need  for  stopping-  - - 10572-3 

Tenant  purchasers  on  tributaries,  lack  of 
interest  and  combination  not  probable, 

10563-4,  10568-70 

Trout  fishing  on  tributaries  : 

Method  and  catch  - - - - 10577-83 

Promotion  of  Fishing  Association,  question 

of  _ - - - - - - 10566-73 


MAGUIRE,  JOHN — continued. 

Fishermen  inland  and  in  tidal  waters  should  be 


treated  as  having  reciprocal  interests,  not 
antagonistic  - 14497-8 

Free  fishing  objected  to  - - - - - 14522 

Grant : 

Objects  for  which  required  and  justification  for  14502 
should  be  Recouped  from  County  Councils  - 14502 
Sum  required  ------  14502 

Irish  Salmon  and  Trout  Association,  work  of  - 14522 
Licences,  annual  average  revenue  from  - - 14503 

Protection  by  police,  Is.  a day  wages  suggested 
and  ordinary  proportion  of  fine  should  be 
received  directly  -----  14512 


Magilligan  Bay  : 

Catch,  M.  Harold 13222-3 

Fishing  much  the  same  as  11  years  ago,  M. 

Harold 13213-21 

Magilligan  Point : 

Bye-law  prohibiting  fishing  within  mile  line 
outside  passed  by  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 
but  thrown  out  by  Privy  Council-  - 13354-64 

Coast  to  Portrush,  Co.  Antrim,  under  Coleraine^ 

Board  of  Conservators,  T.  J.  English  - 3844-5 

Distance  to  Greencastle,  J.  Patterson, 

13516,  13561-72 

Drift  netting  : 

between  Portrush  and,  see  under  Coleraine 
District. 

Prohibited  inside,  T.  McDermott-  - 4126-8 

Line  to  be  observed  by  drift  net  fishers  at, 

W.  Webber  ------  13013-16 

no  Netting  from  Culmore  to  Greencastle  or, 

T.  McDermott  - - - - - . - 4137 

Magilligan  Sound,  military  danger  buoys,  fishing 

interfered  with,  J.  Cavanagh  - - - 13179—28 

Magistrates : 

Ex-officio  Conservators,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - 81 

Fault  re  reduction  of  fines  rests  with,  for  want  of 

attendance,  J.  Maguire  - 14507 

Local,  poaching  cases  should  be  left  to,  A. 

Blood  Smyth  ------  12309 

Reduction  of  fines  on  recommendation  of,  com- 
plained of,  E.  McCormack,  6303—10,  6351—5  ; 

E.  H.  Poe-Hosjord,  12114^7. 


Halfpenny  rate  on  rateable  valuation  of  Dis- 
trict Council  for  maintenance  of  fisheries, 
never  levied,  but  sum  received  by  County 
Councils  from  poor  rate  asset  on  valuation  of 
fisheries  - - - • - - - 14502 

Valuation  : 

Increase  accrues  to  County  Council,  not  to 

fishery  - - - - - 14506 

Inland  fisheries  undervalued  but  no  increase 
should  be  made  until  period  as  it  has 
chance  of  being  recoupable  - - - 14560 

Minimum,  advocated  - - - - 14506 

White  River,  protection,  and  increase  of  spawning 
area  important  ------  14518 

MAGUIRE,  REV.  JOHN  R.,  C.C. 

Lough  Melvin  -----  4556-4594 

Ely  estate,  particulars  re  trust  for  pooling  of 

sporting  rights  - - 4558,69-4578-93 

Evidence  referred  to  - - 4711—2,4733,  4741 

Land  purchase,  preservation  will  be  improved 

by  degrees  as  tenants  realise  responsibility  - 4562 

Melvin  Lough  : 

Improvement  of  fishing,  tenants  must  be  in- 
duced to  take  interest  on  Bundrowes  River  4576-7 
Obstructions  should  be  removed  to  enable  fish 

to  get  up  -----  4570-6 

Maguire,  Mi-.,  Secretary  of  Irish  Salmon  and  Trout 

Association,  references  - - - - 97,  642 

Mahony,  George,  Feale  River  fishing  preserved,  W. 

M.  McElligolt  -----  9817,  9863 

Mahony  Estate,  see  under  Blackwater  River,  Ken- 


Resident,  trial  of  poaching  cases  by,  alone  : 
Advocated,  H.  Austen,  858  ; C.  H.  Ashe,  1797; 

Canon  MacFadden,  2715—7  ; A.  Stubbs, 

4491-3  ; J.  Grehan,  6743-5  ; E.  H.  P. 

Hosjord,  12100  ; S.  C.  P.  Vansittart,  12260  ; 

H.  V.  MacNamara,  12460. 

Reversal  of  acquittals  by  County  Courts,  Mr. 

Moffalt 14196 

Suggestion  objected  to,  M.  Joyce  - - 12476-83 

MAGUIRE,  JOHN,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Irish  Sal- 
mon and  Trout  Association  - - 14495-14522 

Bailiffs,  wages  too  low  - - - - 14509-11 

Coastguard,  no  recompense  made  by  Govern- 
ment to  afford  assistance  in  place  of  - - 14512 

Conservators,  Boards  of  : 

Annual  income  of  joint  boards,  proportion 
paid  by  inland  proprietors  - 14498 

Clerk’s  accoimts,  no  supervision  by  Depart- 
ment and  present  system  of  keeping,  objec- 
ted to  - - - - - * 14506 

Loss  to,  in  connection  with  cost  of  prosecutions 
and  prosecutions  would  be  more  uniform 
and  less  expensive  individually  if  in  hands 
of  central  body  - 14506-7 

Statutory  income  for  protection,  deficiency  - 14502 
Unused  annual  balance,  interest  received,  and 

balance  considered  unrecuperative  - - 14507 

Dee  River  : 

Fishing,  value  of,  etc.  - 14513— 2q 

Private  owners  ------  1452^ 

Department  of  Agriculture,  grants  : 

Dependence  on  voluntary  contributions  ob- 
jected to  and  should  be  uniform  - - 14507-9 

Present  grants  practically  residue-  - - 14501 

Fines,  reduction,  fault  rests  with  magistrates  for 
want  of  attendance  -----  14507 

Fishermen  under  fish  factors  in  tidal  water,  pro- 
portionate facilities  should  be  afforded  to,  as  to 
men  of  same  class  in  sea  fisheries  - - 14498-500 


Maigue  River: 

Conservators,  see  Limeriok  Board  of  Conser- 
vators. 

ABOVE  CROOM: 

Formation  of  fishing  clubs  advocated  as  means 
of  improving  preservation,  R.  M.  D. 

Sanders  - - - 974-7,  996,  996-7,  1005-11 

Land  sold  to  occupying  tenants,  R.  M.  D. 

Sanders  - - - - - - -961 

no  Preserving  by  occupying  owners  and  illegal 

fishing  carried  on,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders  - 961-7 1 

Drift  netting  outside  mouth  of,  and  effect, 

R.  R.  Ballingal  -----  12209 
Eel  weirs,  destruction  of  salmon  fry  by, 

R.  R.  Ballingal  - - - - - 12194-205 

Estuary,  netting  carried  on,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders  986-90 
Hatcheries  and  effect,  E W.  L.  Holt,  83  ; G 
Iiewson,  479  ; R.  M.  D.  Sanders,  973. 

Netting  prohibited  above  certain  point  by  bye- 
law, R.  R.  Ballingal  - - - •*  12217 

Sale  of  land  on,  fishing  included,  R.  M.  D. 

Sanders  - - - - - - •*  990 

Tenant  purchasers,  question  of  use  of  fishing 

rights,  R.  R.  Ballingal  - - 12216-24,  12234 

Trout  fishing  : 

Licence  recommended,  R.  R.  Ballingal  - - 12231 

Valuable  and  preserved  by  riparian  owners, 

R.  R.  Ballingal  - - - - 12228-9 

Upper  reaches : 

Damage  done  as  no  protection,  R.  M.  D. 

Sanders  - - - - - 978-84 

Fishing,  deterioration,  R.  R.  Ballingal  - 12208-9 

Main  River,  salmon  notting  at  mouth  of  Lough 

Neagh  referred  to,  T.  J.  English  - - - 4002 

Maine  River : 

Dynamiting,  J.  Hensey  - - - - - 9137 

Fishing,  deterioration  duo  to  effects  of  drainage 

J.  Hensey  ------  9181-7 
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Maine  River — continued. 

Kenmare  property,  fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale, 

J.  Tierney  -------  9137 

Lansdowne  estate,  fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale 

Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys-  - 9267-9 

Netting  : 
in  Estuary  : 

under  Common  law  right,  number  of  nets, 

J.  Hensey  ------  9167 

Decrease  in  number  of  nets,  J.  Hensey  9180-1 
Illegal  with  “pushers,”  nature  of,  and 

period  carried  on  - - - 9160-1 

Licensed,  nature  and  number  of  nets,  J. 

Hensey  _____  9162-69 

for  Mackerel,  deterioration  of  fishing  not  due 
to,  J.  Hensey  - 9182-6 

Fresh  water,  J.  Hensey,  9171-2  ; R.  Power, 

9394. 

Poisoning,  with  lime,  dynamite  and  gelignite, 

J . Hensey  ------  9137,  9153 

Protection,  state  agency  advocated,  R.  Power  9438-9 
Sea  trout  fishing  not  good,  J.  Hensey-  - - 9184 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Fishing  let  to  anglers,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  9263-6 
Preservation,  no  contributions  available,  but 
protection  within  limits  of  prosecuting  to  be 
counted  on  if  given  fishing  rights,  J.  Hensey 

9137-47 

Spawning  beds,  not  regarded  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers as  within  range  of  responsibility, 


/.  Hensey  - - - - - 9142, 9147 

Malicious  Injuries  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment* 

Malin  Head  : 

Catch,  P.  Doherty  _____  13241-5 

Coast  to  Sheephaven  and  Gweedore,  and  Rossan 
Point  drift  netting,  see  under  Donegal. 

Fishermen,  class  of,  P.  Doherty  - - 13235-40 

Number  of  boats,  P.  Doherty  - - - 13246-9 

Places  fished,  P.  Doherty  - 13251-4 

Run  of  fish  east  and  west  of,  R.  Sayers  - 12742-4 

Salmon  strike  coast  near,  and  go  east  and  west, 

]'.  McDermott  ------  13327 


Mallow  : 

Fishing,  see  under  Blackwater  River,  Lismore 
District. 

Hatchery,  see  under  Blackwater  River,  Lismore 
District. 

Lismore  Board  of  Conservators,  meetings  held 

at,  R.  E.  Longfield  _____  7269 

Mallow  district : 

no  Flax-growing,  J.  F.  Williamson  - - - 7365 

Sheep-washing,  practicable  but  none  carried  on, 

J.  F.  Williamson  _____  7366 

Mattick  River,  trout  and  spawning  river,  J.  While, 

14335-49,  14376 

Mancha  fishing,  see  under  Bandon  River. 

MANGAN,  TIMOTHY  - - - - 9758-77 

Bailiffs,  smallness  of  salary  largely  reason  of 

inefficiency  - - - - - - 9768 

Boards  of  Conservators,  abolition  of  ex-officios, 
election  of  members  according  to  vote,  and 
redistribution  of  votes  recommended  - 9769-73 

Laune  River  : 

Spawning  beds,  erection  of  system  of  gratings 
recommended  - 9765—7 

Ventry  Estate,  tenant  purchasers  not  interested 
hi  preservation,  fishing  rights  should  be  held 
by  Congested  Districts  Board  - _ 9761-65 

Protection  : 

by  Police,  during  close  season  recommended  - 9768 
by  Sea  fishermen  recommended  - _ 9767-8 

Mann  in  River,  Drogheda  district,  trout  river, 

J.  While  ------  14375-6 

MANNING,  ABRAHAM,  agent  of  Lord  Leitrim 
and  Conservator  of  Letterkenny  District, 

3471-3553,  3667 

Glen  Lough,  question  of  condition  of  sea  trout 


fishing  ______  3536-8 

Lackagh  Boy,  bag  netting  by  Mr.  Stewart  and 

law  suit  re-  - - - - - 3530-3 

Lackagh  River  : 

Net  fishing-  ______  3534 

Ownership  and  reservation  of  fishing  _ 3474-80 

Sea  trout  fishing,  deterioration  - - r 3535 


MANNING,  ABR  AH  AM — continued. 

Leitrim,  Lord,  no  land  sold  to  tenants  yet, 

*-  though  steps  being  taken  - - 3475-7,  3547-9 

Lennan  River,  part  owned  by  Lord  Leitrim  and 
fishing  rights  exercised  - 3552-3 

Letterkenny  Board  of  Conservators,  funds 

fairly  sufficient  - - - - - ' - - 3528 

Malin  Head,  coast  to  Sheephaven  and 
Gweedore  : 

Drift  nets  : 

Length  and  limitation  desired  - 3510-5,  3539-46 
River  Owenheny  injured  by  - - 3504-9 

Weekly  close  time,  methods  of  securing 
observance  of  - - - - - 3516-27 

Mulroy  River,  obstruction  of,  at  Milford  and 

consequent  proceedings  - - - - 3667 

Owenheny  River  : 

Drift  netting  at  mouth  formerly,  but  stopped 

owing  to  effect  on  higher  waters  - 3500-3 

Fished  by  Lord  Leitrim  and  guests  at  Rosa- 
henna  Hotel  _____  3496-8 

no  Netting-  ______  3499 

Ownership  and  reservation  of  fishing  _ . 3474-9 

Spawning  fish  : 

Destruction  since  disagreement  among 
bailiffs-  - . - . - - - 3489-95 

Going  up  into  tributaries,  protection-  3487-95 

MANSFIELD,  WILLIAM  HENRY  - - 8124-8129 

Amount  of  fry  killed  in  one  poisoning  - - 8394 

Roughty  River,  only  protection  afforded  by 

police  ______  8128-9 

Marsh,  Colonel : 

Special  bailiffs  employed  by,  at  one  time,  Maj. 

E.  G.  Hamilton  ------  5759 

Reference  - - - - - - - 5742 

MARSHALL,  CAPTAIN  LEESON,  D.L.  - 9505-9544 
Angling,  increase  of  licence  advocated  - - 9527 

Bailiffs,  inefficiency  largely  result  of  lowness  of 
salary  -------  9526 

Laune  Angler’s  Association  : 

Action  as  member  of,  criticised  by  The 
MacGillieuddy  - 9543-4 

Catch  _____  9519,  9538—40 

Number  of  members,  length  fished  by,  and 

arrangements  respecting  renting  - 9508-16 

no  Poaching  on  stretch  rented  by-  - - 9517 

Laune  River  : 

Netting  : 

at  Mouth  of,  fish  prevented  from  coming 

up  by,  importance  of  close  time  9520,  9541-2 
Number  of  nets  _____  9512 

Tenant  Purchasers : 

Number  in  upper  part  - - - 9512,  9521 

Fishing  rights,  advisability  of  establshing 
central  department  to  undertake  letting 
in  combination  - - 9512-4,  9521—3,  9537 

Upper  waters,  reservation  by  Estates  Com- 
missioners or  Congested  Districts  Board 
recommended  ______  9524 

Killorglin  distriot,  shooting  rights  of  tenant 
purchasers  should  be  let  by  central  depart- 
ment on  German  plan  - - 9514,  9532-6 

Netting  : 

Freshwater,  prohibition  of  new  nets  recom- 
mended _______  95^7 

Licences,  increase  not  advocated-  - 9528-31 

Protection  of  rivers  of  no  letting  value  by 

Government  recommended  - - - - 9537 

Marshall,  Colonel : 

Attempt  to  prevent  netting  by  putting  down 

obstacles,  G.  B.  Newport  - - - 5461-7 

Fishing  rights  on  River  Nore  reserved  by,  G.  B. 

Newport  -------  5482 

Mashonaglass,  River  Lee,  particulars  re  letting  of 
fishings  by  tenant  purchasers  at,  R.  C.  Williams, 
1571-6,  1584-6,  1689-90  ; D.  Murphy,  1887-914; 

J.  Downey  - - - - - 1962—73 

Massy,  Lord  : 

Property  on  River  Bonet  sold,  and  fishing  rights 

reserved,  G.  Hewson  -----  371—3 
Sale  of  estate,  J.  Johnston  - - - - 4229 

Views  represented  by  Mr,  Vansittart  - - 12237 
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MA WHINNY,  MAJOR  ROBERT  J.  W.  11943-11947 
Bailiffs  : 

Class  of  men  and  conditions  of  river  not 


satisfactory  ------  11946 

Sum  available  for,  inadequate  - - - 1 1946 

Fines,  nominal  in  many  cases-  - 11946 

Land  purchases,  probable  effect  - 11946 

Poaching  : 

Considered  by  people  as  form  of  sport-  - 11946 
Tenant  farmers  afraid  of  interfering  - - 11946 

Protection  by  police  advocated  and  money  saved 
on  bailiffs  could  form  subsidies  for  local 
hatcheries  -------  11946 

Shannon  River,  trout  caught  and  shipped  to 

London  -------  11946 

Tenant  purchasers,  value  of  fisheries  must  be 

made  known  ------  11946 

Trout : 

Stock  of-------  11946 

Value  of  fishing  and  development  should  be 

attended  to  -----  11946 

Water  rangers,  scheme  - - - - - 11946 


Maybury,  Dr. : 

Fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale,  IF.  Roch/orl  7946-8 
Netting  on  the  Roughty,  D.  Howick,  7815  ; A. 
McCarthy,  8183-7. 

MAYNE,  N.  W.  - - - - 10541-10557 

C amlin  River  : 

Fishing  spoiled  by  sewage  and  drain  from 

gas  works  -----  10555-6 

Netting  of  trout  on,  and  on  tributaries-  10548-50 

Tenant  purchasers,  combination  not  probable  10551-3 
Trout  fishing  on  tributaries  and,  necessity  for 
protection  and  imposition  of  licence  advo- 
cated ------  10543-54 

Dash  River,  destruction  of  spawning  trout  10543-6 

Mayo  Co. : 

Drift  Netting  off  : 

Financing  by  outside  speculators,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt  -------  145-6 

Injurious  effect  on  fresh  water  fishing,  E.  T. 
O'Donel,  11571  ; S.  C.  P.  Vansittart, 
12267-71  ; G.  Shannon,  11275-81  ; The 
Knight  of  Qlin,  12517-9. 

Question  of  effect  on  run  of  salmon  into 
Shannon,  B.  R.  Ballingal  - - 12210-5 

Restriction  on  length  of  nets,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  112 
Salmon  fishing,  question  of  development, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt 113-7 

Tenant  purchasers,  payment  to,  according  to 

fish  caught  or  game  shot,  H.  Doran  - 502-3,  542-9 
30  lb.  salmon  gaffed  during  spawning  time  in 

small  stream,  H.  Doran  - - - - 479 

Mayo,  Lough,  cessation  of  poaching,  P.  Logue  3199-3200 
Mayola  River,  under  Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators, 

T.  J.  English  ------  3851 

MAXWELL,  COLONEL  THE  HON.  HENRY 
EDWARD,  D.L.,  J.P.,  President  of  the  Lough 
Sheelin  Trout  Preservation  Association, 

10626-10668 

Sheelin  Lougii  : 

Bailiffs  -------  10629 

Cormorants  ------  10661 

Free  fishing,  but  contributions  made  by 
visitors,  etc.  -----  10633-6 

Gulls,  destruction  by,  and  methods  of  keeping 

down 10656-7,  10663-8 

Herons  -------  10660 

Pike,  method  of  destruction-  - - 10652-4 

no  Salmo  fcrox  ------  10658 

Spawning  beds  ------  10651 

Trout  fishing  : 

Catch  - - ...  - 10644 

Season  -------  10642 

Visitors,  accommodation  near  - - 10646-50 

Trout  Preservation  Association,  formation,  pro- 
ceedings, and  chances  of  success  - 10628-50 

Melmore  Head,  particulars  re  fishing,  catch,  dis- 
tance from  shore,  etc.,  E.  Griffin  - - 13260-72 

Melvin  Lough : 

under  Ballyshannon  District  Conservators,  B.  A. 

Hamilton  -------  4392 

Ely  Estate,  see  that  title. 

Estates  on,  and  on  tributaries,  sales  and  sererva- 

14on  of  rights,  J.  Johnston  4228-9,  4235-6,  4247-60 


Melvin  Lough — continued. 

FisniNG  : 

Condition,  J.  Johnston,  4255,  4263  ; Capl. 

C.  B.  Barton,  4478. 

Leasing  of,  and  claim  to  entire  rights,  J. 

Johnston 4285-7 

will  be  Ruined  by  obstructions  on  Bundrowes, 

J.  Flanagan  - - - - - - 4739 

Value  of,  J.  Johnston-  - 4291—303 

Improvement  of  : 

Obstructions  should  be  removed  to  enable 

fish  to  got  up,  Rev.  J.  B . Maguire  - 4570-6 

Tenants  must  be  induced  to  take  interest 

on  Bundrowes  River,  Rev.  J.  R.  Maguire  4576-7 
Netting,  question  of  possibility,  J.  Johnston  4310-1 

Tributaries  : 

practically  no  Angling  in,  and  not  ratable, 

J.  Johnston  -----  4238-45 

Names,  R.  A.  Hamilton  - - - - 4394 

Poaching,  J.  Johnston  - - - 4251-3 

Spawning  in,  and  fish  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected, J.  Johnston,  4239-46  ; D.  Timony, 
4715-20. 

Spawning  beds,  several  dug  up  in  bail  year, 

J'  Johnston  ------  4254 

Trout  fishing  : 

Destruction  by  cormorants,  J.  Flanagan, 

4738-9,  4742-3 

Keepers  not  paid  sufficient  to  ensure  close 

attention,  J.  Flanagan  - - - - 4739 

no  Sea  trout,  J.  Johnston  - - - - 4395 

Value  of,  J.  Johnston-  - - - 4292-4 

MEREDITH,  R.  C. 9321-58 

Brown  Flesk  River  : 

Bailiffs,  scarcity  of  9342,  9353 

Length  fishable  ------  9343 

Fishing  : 

Season  -----  9344,  9349-50 

Would  be  good  if  preserved  - 9344-8,  9351-3 

Poisoning  : 

Common,  but  now  on  decrease  - - 9326-9 

with  Lime  and  explosives-  - - 9330-1 

Prosecution  and  fine  levied  on  district, 
9322-5,  9327-8,  9333,  M.  Fitzgerald, 

859S  ; J.  Hensey,  9155-9. 

no  Preservation  - - - - - - 9353 

Sea-trout  fishing  good  - - - - 9345-6 

Spawning  beds,  good  -----  9352 
Stroke-hauling  - - - - - 9330 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  not  attempted  - - 9334-40 

no  Contributions  made  to  Board  of  Con- 
servators by,  and  no  fisheries  rated-  9356-8 
Shooting  rights  would  be  of  value  if  part- 
ridges preserved  - - - - 9340-2 

Merganses,  see  uiuler  Shannon  River 

Milford,  River  Mulroy  : 

Hotel  keeper,  arrangement  re  provision  of  fishing 

for  guests,  M.  A.  M'Creadie-  - - 3701-10 

Obstruction  of  river  by  farmer  at,  to  destroy  fish 
and  consequent  proceedings,  P.  M‘  Getligan, 
3654-66;  A.  Manning,  3667  ; M.  A. 
M'Creadie,  3711,  3715-8. 

Stocking  of  lakes  near,  with  trout,  M.  A.  M'Crea- 
die ------  3719-20 

Mill  dams  and  eel  weirs,  old,  proposed  central  body 
should  have  power  to  remove,  H.  Doran  - --  519 

Mineral  rights,  practice  re,  on  sales,  B.  M.  D. 

Sanders  -------  995 

Minnie,  Mr.,  fishing  on  River  Slaney  rented  by, 

Maj.  H.  M.  Eustace  - - - - - 14128 

MINTERN,  JAMES,  Secretary  of  Cork  Harbour 

Draft-net  Fishermen’s  Society  - - 1012-1074 

Cork  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Funds,  inadequacy  - - - - 1033,  1059 

Protection  of  lower  harbour  inadequate,  should 
be  taken  out  of  hands  of, 

1015,  1027-8,  1031-2,  1043-7,  1059 
Cork  Harbour,  illegal  drift-net  fishing  : 

Cases  and  prosecutions  - - 1018-30,  1035—7 

Foroible  resistance  to  conservators  and  police 

protection  necessary  - 1044-7 

Method  ------  1048-56 
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MINTERN,  JAMES — continued. 

Cork  Harbour  Draft-net  Fishermen’s 
Society  : 


Catches  -------  1034 

Number  of  boats  and  men  - 1041 

Particulars  re  position  and  methods  of  fishing  1060-74 
Poaching  by,  question  of  1039-40 

Prevention  by  illegal  drift  netting  by  - 1057-8 


Voluntary  payment  per  fish  to  Conservators, 

1015,  1033,  105!) 

Lee  River  from  Cork  to  Blackroek,  protection 

needed  and  suggestions  - 1015,  1016,  1038,  1042 

MOERAN,  H.  H. 10742-9 

Shannon  River : 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  not  probable  - 10747 

Consideration  of  fishing  as  asset  by,  preferable 

to  appointment  of  bailiffs  - 10742 

Trout  fishing  : 

Licence,  imposition  not  advocated  - 10742-8 

Restriction  re,  catching  of  small  fish  not 

advocated  ------  10749 

Moffatt,  Mr.  : 

Conservators : 

Powers  of  search  should  be  increased  - - 14234 

should  have  Power  to  close  pike  fishing  when 

throught  proper  or  necessary  - - - 14234 

Prosecutions  for  poaching  in  Courtown  River  - 14096 
Reversal  by  County  Courts  of  acquittals  by 

magistrates  - - - - - - 14190 

Slaney  River  : 

Fry,  catching  of,  with  rods  frequent  - - 14234 

Pike,  large  amount  and  trout  fishing  injured 

by - - 14234 

Wexford  Board  of  Conservators : 

Deficiency  of  representation  due  to  paucity  of 

licences  - - - - - 14122 

Outlying  districts  protected  as  far  as  possible-  14090 
Monasterevan,  River  Barrow,  frout  fishing,  R.  F. 

Thorp  --------  5097 

MONTGOMERY,  DR.  E.  H.,  Owner  of  Careys- 

ville  Fishery  -----  7648-7677 

Blackwater  River,  Lismore  district  : 

Careysville  fishing,  particulars  re,  7652-5, 

7670-1  ; Col.  T.  T.  Simpson,  6793-4. 

Clodulane  weir,  smoothing  of,  and  consequent 
inability  of  fish  to  get  up-  - - - 7662 

Estuary,  abolition  of  netting  would  be  possible 

on  alteration  of  Queen’s  Gap  - - - 7672 

Fishing,  deterioration  on  upper  waters-  - 7653 
Lismore  weir  : 

Catch  enormously  increased  owing  to  fish 

being  baulked  at  weir  - - - - 7668 

Alteration  of,  would  destroy  netting  in 
estuary  ------  7672 

Fish  unable  to  pass,  and  consequent  effect 
on  fishing  - -7656-61, 7671 

should  be  Put  at  bottom  of  river  to 
enable  fish  to  get  up  - 7657,  7669-71 

Difficulty  of  salmon  in  getting  purchase  to  come 
up  weirs,  unless  velocity  of  water  is  less  than 
that  of  fish  - -'  - -.  - 7657-67 

MONTMORENCY,  COLONEL  MERVYN  DE, 

J.P.‘  Conservator  Waterford  District  - 5514-5564 
Netting  licences  too  low  - 5564 

Non-attendances  at  board  meetings  5519-26,  5552 

Nore  River  : 

Fishing,  deterioration  - - - - 5523-4 

Netting  : 

no  Attempt  made  to  obtain  reduction  of, 

but  desired  - 5561-4 

in  Fresh  water  aud  in  spawning  season, 

injury  done  by  - - - - 5524-5 

Illegal  snap  netting,  and  police  should  assist 

in  prevention  - 5526—36 

Poaching,  great  extent  of  - - - 5526,  5549 

Mr.  Tighe’s  net  at  Inistioge,  by-law  limiting 

working  of,  to  three  days  a week  advocated  5545-51 
Trout  fishing,  imposition  of  licence,  approved  5541-4 
Trout,  netting  by“  twaning  ” nets  on  weirs  5538-40 
Value  of,  if  properly  preserved  - - 5521—2 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators,  membership 

of  snap  net  fisherman  objected  to-  - 5553—8 


Moore,  Mr.,  Ballyshannon,  fishing  owned  by 

representatives,  R.  H.  Lane  - - - 4216-7 

MORAN,  HUGH  O’BRIEN  - - 12613-12623 

Abbey  fishermen,  particulars  re,  and  increase  of 

licence  objected  to  - - - 12615-23 

Moray  Firth,  right  of  foreigners  to  land  fish  in, 

without  duty,  •/.  Sweeney  - 12702-4 

Morley  property,  Upper  Maenean  Lake,  sold  to 
tenants  with  rights,  J.  Grazier-  - - 4357—9 

Morrogh,  Bernard,  Killarney,  fishing  rights  passed 
to  tenant  purchaser  on  sale,  D.  Curran  - - 8856 

MORTON,  JAMES  H.,  Carrigmore,  Ballineen-  2393-2472 
Arigadeen  River,  trout  fishing-  - 2459 

Bandon  Board  of  Conservators  : 
should  Take  over  fishing  from  riparian  owners 
on  Bandon  and  let  it  to  supplement  income  2405-7 
Voluntary  contributions,  question  of  increase  2408-13 

Bandon  River  : 

Co-operation  of  riparian  owners  would  be 
beneficial  - - - - - 2405-7 

Fishing  : 

with  Bait  only  - 2434-5 

Catch  -----  2401-2,  2432-6 

Deterioration  in  dry  seasons  owing  to 
drainage  -----  2398-2401 
Free  - 2403-4,  2415-7,  2464 

Head  waters,  improvement  - - 2442-5 

Season  should  be  shortened  at  both  ends, 

2428-30,  2455 

Trout  fishing,  value  of  2456-60 

Valuation  made  in  rainy  season  would  not 
apply  to  average  year-  - 2401 

Hitching,  to  protect  against  netting  - 2426-8 

Mouth,  illegal  netting,  more  serious  than  in 

head  waters  -----  2439-45 

too  Narrow  to  yield  good  rent  for  any  one 

bank  ------  2418-25 

Small  streams,  stopping  up  of,  objeoted  to  2464-66 
Tenant  purchasers,  question  of  combination  2461-4 
Tidal  stretches,  illegal  netting  outside  harbour  2431 
Brinney  River,  value  of-  - - 2457-8,  2460 

Cork  Angler’s  Association  : 

Free  fishing  on  payment  of  licence-  - 2462—3 

Workmen’s  association  for  Sunday  fishing  2463-4 
lien  River,  trout  fishing-  - - 2437-8, 2459 

Netting  in  fresh  water,  hitching  suggested  as 
protection  against  - 2426—8 

Proprietor  on  River  Bandon,  Lord  Bandon-  - 2019 
Spawning  fish,  protection  imperative,  to  keep 
up  stock  ------  2455-6 

Valuation  of  fishing,  difficulty  of  striking  rate, 

2398-401 

Mount  Juliet,  River  Nore  : 

Weh  near,  referred  to,  Gen.  Sir  H.  McCalmont  - 5415 
Mount  Wolseley  estate.  River  Slaney,  fishing  rights 
not  reserved  on  sale,  C.  Hewitt  - - - 13931—4 

Mountrath,  River  Nore,  spawning,  poaching  during, 

J.  McCreery  - - - - - - 5324-8 

Mourne  Abbey,  station  opened  and  consequent  influx 
of  anglers  to  Blackwater  River,  J.  F.  William- 
son   7347- 

Mourne  River : 

under  Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators,  T. 

McDermott  - 4083, 4088 

Pole-netting,  T.  McDermott  - - - - 4094 

Movanagher  Eel  fishery,  see  Portna  and  Movanagher 
Eel  Fishery. 

Moville,  number  of  men  engaged  in  drift-netting 
in  district  of,  W.  Webber-  - - 12998-13000 

Moy  River,  Ballina  district : 

Angling  : 

Anglers  willing  to  assist  Conservators,  G. 
Shannon  ------  11368 

Bye-law  prohibiting  after  15  Sept,  a cause  of 
poaching  and  extension  of  season  to  middle 
October  advocated,  J.  Moylett  11543-5,  11549-50 
Deterioration,  Lord  Clanmorris,  11165—71, 
11202-3  ; P.  J.  Goghlan,  11588. 

Mileage  available,  E.  F.  Atkinson  - 11213-4 

Permission  would  prevent  poaching,  P.  J. 

Goghlan  -------  11588 

Bailies  : 

Private,  Lord  Clanmorriss  - - - - 11 144 

Reduction  in  number  and  wages,  Lord  Clan- 

morris  11141 

in  Ballina  district,  G.  Shannon  - * - 11265 
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•Moy  River,  Ballina  District — continued. 

Lord  Olanmorris’  property  on-  - - 1 1 12S— 30 

Eel  weirs,  destruction  of  fish  by,  E.  Durban, 
11590-5  ; E.  Foy,  11597-8  ; J.  A.  Knox,  11602; 

S.  Petrie,  11607-15. 

Fish,  decrease  in  number  owing  to  netting  off 
coast,  and  difficulty  of  dealing  with,  O. 
Shannon  - 11275— SI,  11317 — 31 

Fisheries,  suggestion  re  contributions  from 
persons  working,  G.  Shannon  - - 11303—13 

Fishing,  condition,  Lord  Olanmorris  - - 11201 

Fishing  rights,  question  of  payment  to  tenant 
purchasers  according  to  fish  caught,  II.  Doran,  514-6 


Licences  : 

Doubling  of,  advocated,  0.  Shannon  11302,  11314-6 
Increase  advocated,  Lord  Olanmorris  - ' 1118„ 

Sum  deducted  from  rates,  E.  F.  Atkinson  11231-- 
Mileage,  E.  F.  Atkinson  - 11210-2 


Netting  : 

Fishing  stations,  position  and  number  of  nets, 

G.  Shannon  - 11269, 11275 

Legitimate,  P.  L.  Petrie  - 11462-5 

Mileage,  E.  F.  Atkinson  - - - 11210-2 

some  Nets  taken  off  to  preserve  river  for 
angling,  but  no  improvement  derived,  rein- 
stalment suggested,  Lord  Olanmorris, 

11152-5,  11160,  11165-71,  11202-4 

Number  of  nets,  J.  Garvey  - 11381-2 

Owners  and  position  of  nets,  Lord  Olanmorris,  _ 


Particular  net  licence  and  men  fish  in  < 
G.  Shannon  - 

Particulars  re  fisheries,  P.  L.  Petrie 


11152-3, 11206-7 


Prohibition  : 

Compensation  would  be  necessary,  E.  G.  P. 

Knox- Gore  ------  11478 

Denied,  J.  Garvey  - - - 11379-85,  11425 

a Result  of  Act  of  1683,  J.  Garvey, 

11379,  11382-4,  11425-8 
Suggested  regulations  re,  in  order  to  allow  larger 

supply  of  salmon  to  upper  waters,  G.  Shannon  11302 
Netting  outside,  increase  in  number  and  length 

of  nets,  G.  Shannon  - - - 11272-5 

Padget  Estate,  sold  with  fishing  rights,  G. 

Shannon  ------  11366-S 

Poaching,  by  mobbing,  J.  Garvey  - ->  - 1 1 398 


Protection  : 

Expenditure  on,  E.  F.  Atkinson  - - 11246—7 

Funds  inadequate  and  employment  of  better 

class  bailiff  necessary',  J.  Garvey  - - 11398 

Police  assistance  necessary,  P.  J.  Coyhlan  - 11588 
Proportion  of  expenditure  on  upper  and  lower 

waters,  G.  Shannon  - 11257-9 

Red  trout  fishing,  G.  Shannon-  - - 13577-2 

Run  of  fish,  G.  Shannon  . - - - 11296-7 

Sales  of  property  to  tenants,  G.  Shannon, 

11349-54,  11362-7 
Salmon,  effect  of  d.ift  netting,  E.  W.  I.  Holt  - 120-3 
Seasons,  dates,  G.  Shannon  - - - 11298-300 

Sea  trout  scarce,  G.  Shannon  - - - 1 1380-1 

Spawning  fish,  poaching  of,  Lord  Olanmorris  - 11172 


Dates,  G.  Shannon  - - - - 11293-5 

extra  Police  assistance  desired,  and  Moy 
Fishery  would  be  willing  to  contribute, 

J.  Garvey  - 11398,  11422-4 

Oloso  season,  no  fishing  in,  G.  Shannon-  - 11261 
Netting  : 

Fishing  stations,  decrease  since  construction 

of  training  wahs,  G.  Shannon-  - 11269-71 

Number  of  nets,  G.  Shannon  - - - 11275 

Run  of  fish  to  upper  waters  regulated  by, 

before  Act,  1863,  J.  Garvey  - 11384,  11426-9 

Protection,  G.  Shannon  - 11261-2 


Moy  Fishing  Co. : 

Bailiffs,  poaching  by,  P.J.  Coyhlan-  - - 11588 

would  Contribute  towards  extra  payment  of 

police  during  spawning  season,  J.  Garvey  - I 1423 
Contribution  to  Conservators,  ,/.  Garvey-  11385-8 

Expenditure  on  protection,  G.  Shannon-  11281-6 

Manager,  see  Shannon,  George-  - 11253-11372 

Operations  of,  G.  Shannon,  11332-6;  J.  Garvey, 
11378-75 

‘Faxes,  J.  Garvey.  - - - - - 11385-92 

Taxes  paid  to  County  Council  on  too  high  a 
valuation  and  no  contribution  received  from, 

J.  Garvey  ------  11411-21 

Valuation,/.  Gavery  - - - - 11385-91 

Moy  River,  Co.  Mayo,  excluded  from  sale  to  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  H.  Doran  - - - 484 

MOYLETT,  JOHN,  Member  of  Lough  Conn 

Angling  Association  - 11540-11551 

Ballina  district: 

Bye-law  prohibiting  angling  after  15  Sept, 
a cause  of  poaching  and  extension  of  season 
to  middle  October  advocated  11543-5,  11549-50 
Fishing  rights  of  riparian  owners,  etc.,  should 
be  vested  in  Lough  Conn  and  Lough  Cullen 
Fishing  Association-  - - 11543,  11549 

Conn  and  Cullen  Loughs  Fishery  Association, 
Conservators  should  co-operate  with,  for  pro- 
tection -------  11551 

Moy  River,  trout  fishing  should  be  permitted  on 

payment  and  poaching  would  decrease  - 1 1 546-80 

Moynalty  River : 

Pike  in,  Gapt.  G.  F.  Watkins  - - - - 14467 

good  Trout  and  spawning  river,  Gapt.  G.  F. 

Watkins  - - 14467 

Mucross  several  fishery,  see  under  Killarney  Lakes. 

Mulcaire  River,  tributary  of  the  Shannon  : 

Netting  : 

Applcation  to  Department  for  protection 

refused,  A.  Blood  Smyth  - - - 12294—7 

Question  of  injury  by,  M.  Joyce  - - 12504-0 

Snap,  decrease  of  fish  due  to  destruction  in 

upper  reaches,  not  to,  H.  Bugler  - 12571-5 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Fishing  rights,  use,  in  some  cases,  H.  Bugler  12580-7 
Poaching  prevented  by,  H.  Bulger  - - 12588 

Tributaries  should  be  barred  to  spawning  fish, 

H.  Bugler  - 12575-6,  12589-90 

Upper  reaches,  destruction  of  spawning  fish, 

H.  Bugler  -----  12574-8,  12590-4 
Weeds  at  mouth  of,  cleared  away,  H.  Bugler  12577—8 
Valuation  of  fishings,  difficulty,  A.  Blood 

Smyth  - - - - ' - - 1201-73 

MULHALLEN,  GABBETT,  Castlecaldwoll  4674-92 
Erne  Lough  : 

Cross-line  fishing  - 

Dapping  - - - - - 

Fish,  decrease  in  • ize  - - - 

Fishing,  development  possible 
Pike,  destruction  - 

Small  rivers,  barring  of,  advocated 
Protection,  police  assistance  advocated 

Mullaghmore  Head  Coast  to  Ronan  Point : 
in  Ballyshannon  District,  It.  A.  Hamilton-  - 43S9 
Netting,  sec  under  Donegal. 

Protection,  R.  .4.  Hamilton  - - - 4427-32 

Mullen,  Mr.,  reference  - 3667 

Mulqueen,  Thomas : 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  funds  inade- 
quate -------  12612 

Shannon  River  : 


4679,  6481-2 
4684-7 
4684-5 
4679,  4881-4 
4688-91 

- 4679 


Tributaries,  preservation  : 

Necessary,  P.  •/.  Coyhlan  - - - - 1 153s 

Polioe  assistance  invaluable,  J.  Garvey-  - 1 1398 
Trout  fishing  should  be  permitted  on  payment 

and  poaching  would  decrease,  J.  Moyle  it  -.  11546-8 

Upper  waters  : 

Netting  should  bo  prohibited  and  river  and 
lakes  combined  in  angling  property,  G. 
Shannon  - - - - - 11338-48 

more  Protection  necessary,  H.  Doran  - - 518 

Valuation,  E.  F.  Atkinson.  11220-33  ; G. 

Shannon,  11369-72. 
see  also  Ballina  district. 


Cormorants,  destruction  of  fish  by  - - 12612 

Drift  netting  in  lower  waters  - - - 12612 

Mouth  : 

no  Poaching  by  fishermen  - - 12612 

Steam  launch  necessary  to  examine  mackerel 

boats  -------  12612 

Protection  of  upper  waters,  polico  assistance, 

in  touoh  with  bailiffs  necessary-  - - 12612 


Mulroy  River,  obstruction  by  farmer  at  Milford 
to  destroy  fish  and  consequent  proceedings, 

P.  MGcttigan,  3654-66;  A.  Manning,  3667; 

M.  A.  M'Creadie,  3711,  3715-8. 

Multheen  River,  tributary  of  the  Suir,  spawning 
stream,  F.  Heffcrnan  ‘ - - - - - 6609 
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MURPHY,  DANIEL  ....  9611-45 

Gedach  River,  spawning  beds,  erection  of  grat- 
ings recommended  - 9628-35 

Laune  River  : 

Blennerhassett  Estate  : 

Fishing  rights  not  reserved  on  sale  - - 9617 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Fishings,  frontage-  - 9612-16 

Fishing  rights  let  in  combination  9618-23,  9641 
Number  ------  9642 

no  Poaching  allowed  by  9628 

Salmon  hatchery,  fish  no  use  for  rod  - 9619-27 

Spawning  streams,  erection  of  gratings,  placing 

should  be  decided  by  Conservators  - 9636-9 

Tenant  Purchasers,  representation  on  Boards  of 
Conservators  advocated  - 9639-45 

MURPHY,  DENIS  - ' - - - 1886-1934 

Lee  River  : 

Land  purchase,  decrease  of  poaching  since  1916-34 
Tenant  purchasers  : 

Combination,  never  suggested  - 1915 

Letting  of  fishings  by,  particulars  re  - 1887-914 

Payment  of  lump  sum- to,  for  fishing  rights, 
attitude  of  tenant  would  depend  on  price 
offered  ------  1912-3 

MURPHY,  MAJOR  JAMES  FRASER,  Receiver 

of  King  Harman  estate  - - 10789-10887 

Arrow,  Lough,  preservation  carried  out  strictly 

and  consequent  development  of  tourist  traffic  10840 
Boyle  Fish  Preservation  Association,  account 
of,  and  question  of  buying  or  leasing  rights 
on  Lough  Gara  - 10841,  10852-8 

Gara  Lough  : 

Fishing  rights : 

Attornment  of  rights  to  Board  of  Con- 
servators by  tenant  purchasers  suggested, 

10825-38 

Passed  to  tenants  in  some  cases,  reserved  in 

some  -----  10815-6,  10865-6 
no  Use  made  of,  by  tenants  and  not  antic- 
ipated -----  10817-22 

Free  fishing  -----  10825-6 

Netting  : 

Illegal  -----  10810-4,  10862 

by  King-Harman  estate  - 10845-51,  10868-9 

Season  -------  10813 

no  Peal  - - - - - - 10870 

Riparian  owners  before  sale  of  estates  - - 10815 

Value  if  properly  preserved-  - - 10859-60 

Visitors  would  come  if  lake  properly  pre- 
served ------  10838-40 

Key  Lough  : 

Patrol  boat,  success  of  - - 10803-9,  10882-4 

Preservation,  means  ample  and  success  of 

patrol  boat  -----  10802—9 

King  Harman  Estate,  sale,  but  sporting  rights 
reserved  ------  10792-801 

Shannon  River : 

Cormorants  and  mergansers,  destruction  by 

and  rewards  given  for  - - - 10880-1 

Scooping  of  fish  out  of  pools,  no  cases  known  10843-4 
Spawning  tributaries  near  Boyle  : 

Destruction  of  small  fry  - - - 10875—80 

no  Destruction  of  spawning  fish  to  any 

extent  -----  10873—5 

Staked  - - - - - 10842,  10872 

Trout  fishing,  licence,  advocated  - - 10S85-7 

MURPHY,  MATTHEW,  Droglioda  - 14564-14617 

, Boyne  Rver : 

Decrease  in  number  of  fish  duo  to  longer 
season  of  Blackrock  fishery  and  netting  hi 
fresh  water,  not  to  former  large  number  of 
nets  in  estuary  - - - - 14571-88 

Fresh  water  netting  : 

Catch,  size  of  fish  and  value  - - 14597-606 

Cost  of  not  -----  14609—10 

Tidal  water,  netting: 

Hours  ------  14589—90 

Particulars  - - - - 14591-6,  14611-7 

Shooting  of  nets,  particulars  re-  - 14577-88 

Murphy,  Major,  references, 

10787,  10788,  10911,  10912,  11013 
Murphy,  Mr.,  farmer,  fishing  rights  on  River 

Lee  owned  by,  S.  Haynes-  - 1360 

Murphy  v.  Ryan,  J.  H.  Jones  ■-  - - 4752,4764 


Musgrave,  Sir  Richard,  fishing  on  River  Black- 
water,  Col,  T.  T.  Simpson  - - 6801,  6808,  6850 

MUSTERS,  CAPTAIN  J.  G-,  R.N.  - 10739-10741 

Trout  fishing,  imposition  of  licence  advisable  - 10739 


N. 


Napier,  Captain,  property  on  River  Blackwater 
(Boyne),  sporting  rights  to  pass  to  tenants, 

O.  Fowler  -------  14449 

Nash,  Rev.  Mr.,  representative  of  tenant  pur- 
chasers on  Lough  Conn  and  Lough  Cullin  Fishing 
Association,  B.  Browne  - - - - ] 1505-6 

Neagh  Lough : 

Eel,  disappearance  of  draft  nets,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt-  47 
Fishing  rights,  case  before  House  of  Lords, 

E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - - - - - 5,  72 

Licences  necessary  and  nature  of,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt, 

57-8  ; T.  J.  English,  3879-80. 

Netting  could  not  be  carried  on  advantageously, 

A-  King 4058,  4061 

Pike,  T.  McDermott  -----  4133 
Rivers  running  down  into,  no  additional  fixed 
structures  should  be  permitted,  T.  J.  English, 

3944-50 

Salmon  netting  referred  to,  T.  J.  English-  - 4002 
Season,  A.  King  -----  4065-7 

Small  rivers  flowing  into,  under  Coleraine  Board 
of  Conservators,  T.  J.  English  - - - 3853 

Trammel  and  draft  netting  for  pollen,  particulars 
re,  T.  J.  English,  3992-8  ; E.  W.  L.  Holt, 
4759-61,  69. 

not  Valued,  T.  J.  English  - 3897-8 

see  also  Coleraine  District. 

Nenagh  Anglers’  Association,  reference,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt 95-100 

Nenagh  River : 

Anglers  netting  to  pay  licences  for  preservation, 

M.  Oleeson-  12443 

Fishing,  deterioration  owing  to  no  interest  being 

taken  in,  by  tenants,  M.  Oleeson  - - - 12437 

Fishing  rights,  reservation  on  sale  of  two  estates 
but  measures  in  progress  for  leasing  of,  by 
local  association,  M.  Oleeson  - - 12437-41 

Portion  preserved,  M.  Gleeson  - 12437 

Spawning  grounds,  excellence  of,  but  want  of 
preservation,  M.  Oleeson  - 12441 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Coursing  clubs  formed  by,  and  might  be  used 

as  adjimet  to  fishery  association,  M.  Gleeson  12444 

no  Use  made  of  fishing  rights,  M.  Gleeson  12435-7 

Netting : 


Antagonism  between  net  fishermen  and  anglers, 
reason,  J.  J.  O’Shee  -----  6442 

Bag  nets : 

Comparison  with  drift  nets,  E.  IF.  Holt  L.  - 157-9 
Increase  in  number  would  be  disadvantageous, 

E.  IF.  L.  Holt 39 

Particulars  re  use  of,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 150-3 

Prohibited  in  estuaries,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 18 

see  also  Bangor  district,  Erne  Lough,  Horn 


Head,  Killalo  Bay,  Lackagh  Bay,  London- 
derry and  Donegal  Coast,  and  Waterford 
Harbour. 

Coghill  nets,  used  in  privately  owned  eel  weirs. 


E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - - - - 47 

Cost  of  nets,  T.  Drolian-  - - - 7031-2 

Defined  boundaries,  State  supervision  advooated, 

A.  T.  Oram  ------  11559 

Draft-nets  : 

Decrease  in  number,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 39-47 

Effect  of  drift-netting  on,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt, 

118-23,  147-9 

Revenue  better  than  from  fresh  water  angling, 

E.  IF.  L.  Holt 124 


see  also  Ballyshannon  district,  Bandon  River, 
Blackwater  River  (Lismore  district),  Boyne 
River,  Bundrowes  River,  Erne  River,  Esk 
River,  Foyle  River,  Film  River,  Kilcolgan 
River,  Lee  River,  Lennan  River,  Neagh 
Lough,  Portstewart  Several  Fishery,  and 
Teelln  River. 

Draw  nets,  see  Shannon  River. 
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Nett  I ng — continued. 

Drift  : 

Bye-laws  re,  Mr.  Overend  - - - - p.  415 

Close  time,  O.  Hciuson  - 205-70 

Comparison  with  bag  nets,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 157-9 
Comparison  of  destruction  by,  and  by  bag  nets, 

etc.,  Mr.  Overend  - - - - - p.  415 

Control : 

by  Coastguard  advocated,  6.  Hewson-  - 272 

by  Government  Department  advocated,  O. 
Hewson  ------  272-3 

Earnings,  E IP.  L.  Holt  - 108-9 

Effect,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 118-23,  147-9 

Effect  on  value  of  fishing-rights,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  39 

Effect  on  river  fishing;  O.  Hewson,  262  ; Canon 
MacFadden,  2663-8  ; It.  A.  Hamilton,  4442, 

4450-1  ; Col.  Warden,  7977-9. 

Financing  by  outsile  speculators,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt 145-6 

Injury  might  be  counteracted  by  proper  pro- 
tection of  inland  waters,  H.  D.  Conner  * - 016 

Injury  to  river  fishing  by  increase  of  sea 
drifters  and  suggested  measures,  P.  Mclner- 
ney  ------  12537-8 

Length  of  nets  : 

should  be  Limited,  G.  Hewson,  272,  279-85  ; 

Canon  MacFadden,  2664-5  ; J . MacDycr, 

2786  ; C.  Flattery,  3054-53. 

Opinion  re,  IF.  A.  Frizelle  - - 12871-3 

Licences,  see.  that  title. 

Regulation  of,  necessary  for  protection  of  uppor 
waters,  G.  Hewson, 

262-4,  322-8,  353-5,  409-11,  416-9,  450 
Restriction  to  certain  places  advocated, 

G.  Hewson  -----  272, 279 

in  Spring,  lawful  only  at  Waterford  and  Lis- 

more,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 104-5 

on  Tidal  waters,  should  be  prohibited,  J. 

Daly  ------  7114-7 

sec  also  Ballina  district,  Bandon  River,  Bangor 
district,  Blacksod  River,  Blackwater  River 
(Lismore  district),  Bunduff  River,  Coleraine 
district,  Donegal  coast,  Foylo  River,  Galway 
district,  Kiilalo  Bay,  Lee  River,  Limerick 
district,  Lismore  district,  Londonderry 
district,  Londonderry  and  Donegal  Coast, 

Maigue  River,  Mayo,  Owenhenny  River,  Co. 
Waterford  District,  and  Waterford  harbour. 

Drum,  see  Barrow  River 

Estuaries  : 

Bag-nets  prohibited,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - 18 

Common-law  right,  E.  IF.  L,  Holt-  - - 5-19 

Draft-netting,  rights,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 5 

Nets  and  boxes,  extra  close  time  suggested  if 

netting  ; rivers  prohibited,  G.  Hewson  - 322-3 
Fishermen  : 

as  Bailiffs,  see  under  Bailiffs. 

Representation  of,  on  Board  of  Conservators  and 
abolition  of  ex-officio  members  not  interested  in 
fishing  urged,  P.  J.  Kelly,  9682-3,  9688  ; T. 
Mangan,  9769-9775. 

Fly  nets,  in  private  hands  only ,E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 47 

Freshwater  : 

Abolition  of,  would  not  benefit  fishing  while 
poaching  still  prevalent,  M.  Fitzgerald  8536-41 
no  Common-law  right,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 5 

Hitching  suggested  as  protection  against, 

J.  H.  Morion  -----  -2426-8 

Injury  done  by  and  considered  as  greater 
factor  in  decline  of  salmon  fisheries,  H. 

Jones  -------  4752 

Licences,  see  under  Licences, 
by  Night,  should  be  prohibited  (except  eel 
fishing),  E.  T.  Ingham  - 12416-9 

Onus  of  proof  should  lie  with  man  applying 
for  permission  or  exercising  right,  H.  D. 

Conner,  606  ; A.  Blood  Smyth,  12329-30  ; 

E.  T.  Ingham,  12415. 

not  Profitable  generally,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt-  - 95 

Protection  : 

Advocated,  T.  Hayes,  3685-91  ; ./.  H.  Jones, 

4760-1,  4813-1  ; R.  F.  Thorp,  5076-80  ; 

T.  Drohan,  7005«-7  ; J.  Daly,  7110; 

R.  E.  Longfield,  7305  ; C.  Lane,  7510. 
Advocated  except  by  special  authority  or 
existing  rights,  A.  T.  Oram,  11559,  11562  ; 

G.  Fowler,  14449. 

Compensation  to  men  having  fished  for  long 

period  advocated,  ./.  H.  Jones  - - 4814 


Netting — continued. 

Freshwater — con  tinned. 

Protection — continued. 

Department  should  hold  enquiries  and 
prohibit  where  necessary,  Admiral  E.  F. 
Jeffreys  - - - - 9275-0,  9297-9 

Drift  netting  at  sea,  etc.,  should  be  regu- 
lated, G.  Hewson, 

202-4,  322-8,  353-5,  409-11,  416-9,  449-50e 
by  Law  would  be  unjust  and  injurious  to 
regular  fishers,  J.  O’Neill  - - -8702-3 

not  Necessary  but  closing  of  season  on 

■1st  of  July  advisable,  J.  Hensey  - - 9176 

of  New  nets  recommended,  Captain  I. 

Marshall,  9537  ; Courtney,  9590-4. 
within  100  yards  of  any  mill  dam  or  weir 

wall  advocated,  E.  T.  Ingham  - - 12415 

Power  of  Department  of  Agriculture, 

E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - - - 95,  138-40 

in  Rivers  less  than  50  yards  wide  advocated, 

E.  T.  Ingham  - - - - -12416 

Permission  of  owner  of  several  fishery  neces- 
sary, E.  IF.  L.  Holt  5 

Regulation  necessary,  H.  D.  Conner  - - 5967 

Rights  of  riparian  owners,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - 20 

should  be  Subject  to  statutory  legislation, 

J.  H.  Jones  ------  4752 

by  Tenant  purchasers,  dangers  of,  E.  IF.  L. 

Holt 95, 172 

in  Upper  waters,  advocated,  G.  Hetvson, 

321-8,  353,  416-9 

Illegal  : 

“ Pushers  ” : 

Difficulty  of  seizing,  or  getting  search  war- 
rants for,  according  to  present  law, 
amendments  suggested,  Admiral  E.  F. 

Jeffreys 9291-3 

Evil  effects  much  exaggerated,  The  McGil- 

licuddy  ------  9457 

Searching  of  promises  for,  by  bailiff  or  con- 
stable not  lawful,  Capt.  Crane-  - 9482-3 

see  also  Allen  Lough,  Ballinskellig’s  Bay, 
Bandon  River,  Barrow  River,  Blaekrock 
fishery,  Brick  River,  Caragli  Lough,  Caragh 
River,  Cawden  River,  Conn  Lough,  Cork 
harbour,  Crununlea  Bay,  Cuilin  Lough, 

Dingle  Bay,  Dooks,  Feale  River,  Gara 
Lough,  Inny  River,  Ivenmare  River,  Laune 
River,  Lee  River,  Letterkenny  district, 

Mane  River,  Nore  River,  Oweneea  River, 
Roughty  River,  Slaney  River  and  Suir 

Lakes,  custom  or  right  of,  difficulty  owing  to 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  ownership,  E.  IF.  L. 

Holt  --------  5 

in  Large  lakes  without  regard  to  riparian  owner- 
ship, E.  IF.  L.  Holt  -----  5 

Law  re,  should  be  amended,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson-  6859 
Licences,  see  that  title. 

Loop  nets : 

Nature  of,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  39 

see  also  Letterkenny  distict. 

Pole  : 

Description,  T.  McDermott  - - - - 4145 

Use  of,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt 74 

see  also  Finn  River,  Foyle  River,  Mourne  River, 

Nore  River  and  Shannon  River. 

Private  net  fisheries,  increase,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 5 

Proportion  of  fish  killed  by,  greater  than  by  rod 

fishing,  H.  Dale  ------  747 

Removal  of  nets  in  weekly  close  time  and  at  end 
of  season  suggested  as  preventive  of  poaching, 

Dr.  J.  O’Halloran  -----  10256 

Rights,  obscurity,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 5 

Scourge,  see  under  Lee  River. 

Seine  nets,  see  under  Nore  River. 

Snap  nets : 

Use  of,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  -----  39 

see  also  Blackwater  River  (Lismore  district), 

Barrow  River,  Mulcaire  River,  Shannon 
River,  Nore  River,  aiul  Waterford  district, 

Suir  River. 


Stake-nets  : 

in  Private  hands  only,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  47 

Prohibited  in  certain  areas,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 19 

see  under  Coleraine  district,  Foyle  River. 

Sweep,  sec  under  Nore  River. 

Trammel  nets  : 

for  Pollen,  use  in  Lough  Neagh,  E.  IF.  L. 

Holt  -------  47 

see  also  Bandon  Rivor. 
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N etting — continued. 

'trawlers,  limitation  of  season  advisable  8753-5 

trammel,  see  under  Bann  River  and  Neagh,  Lougli 
V Y, , ue  conlpared  with  rod  fishing,  G.  Hcwson  329-37 
Nottles,  Mr.,  fishory  on  tlie  Lee  owned  by,  It.  G. 

Williams 15C5  1C3g 

Now  Ross,  poached  fish  from  River  Noro  sent  to,  ’ 

5880  Slr  H'  McCal"lonl’  5383  S J-  Dunphy, 

Newcastle,  demosne  on  River  Suir  referred  to.  Lord 
Donouyhmore  gQ  7-? 

Nowmarket,  fishing  plentiful.  Dr.  E.  H.  Mont- 
gomery   

NEWPORT,  G.B.,  J.P.,  riparian  proprietor.  River 
Noro,  ex-officio  member  of  Waterford  Board 
01  Conservators  - 5420—5513 

Attendance  at  Board  meetings  given  up  as  useless, 
i?'  i , • , 5501—0 

1 mes,  reduction  by  Lord  Lieutenant  5453,  5456-9 
illegal  fashing,  licences  should  be  withdrawn  5452-1 
Nore  River  : 

Bailiffs,  inadequate  number-  - 5447 

irom  Bennett’s  Bridge  down,  great  deal  of 
water  preserved  . - < 

Estuary  tidal  waters : 

Netting,  extent  and  nature  - - 5475-8 

Poaching  by  snap  net  men 


NIXON,  WILLIAM — continued. 

Macnean  Lough  : 

Catch 

Fishing  of  no  lettable  value  - 
Pike,  destruction  necessary  - 
Poaching  - 

Sales,  fishing  rights  not  reserved  - 
Small  rivers,  question  of  barring  of 
Spawning  fish,  no  preservation 
Trout  fishing  in  tributary  destroyed 
establishment  of  creamery 

Shannon  River,  near  Bei.coo  : 

Fishing  of  no  lettable  value - 
Poaching 

Sales,  fishing  rights  not  reserved  - 
Sporting  rights  on  Lower  Macnean  Lake  s 
leased  to,  J.  Orozier  - 

Reference  - 


- 4617 
4598-602 

4618,  4620 
4608-9 
4603-6 
4610-3 

- 4619 

4614-6 


4598-602 

4608-9 

4603-6 


5493-4 


a.  uy  snap  net  men  - - 5430-1 

lushing,  deterioration-  - 5426-8 

Fresh  water  netting,  extent  - - 5469-74 

Head  water  bailiff,  a poacher  and  drunkard  5483-9 
Illegal  netting  : 

Attempt  to  prevent,  on  Col.  Marshall’s 
water  by  putting  down  obstacles  - 5401-6 

by  Cot  fishermen  with  snap  nets  between 
sundown  and  sunrise  and  suggested  remedy 

, ,,  , 5447-51 

Licences  should  be  withdrawn  - ' - 5452-3 

Inistioge  to  Mount  Juliet  : 

Fishing  almost  entirely  reserved  - - 5482 

Poaching 5482 

hand  purchase,  no  change  caused  by,  in  state 
of  river  - 5433—4 

Netting  by  Mr.  Tighe,  injury  done  by  - - 5429 

Poaclimg,  great  extent  of  - 5431  5454 

Proprietors  on  - - ...  54C8 

Tenant  Purchasers : 

Formation  of  syndicate  to  buy  up,  on  lease 
rights  of  - - - - 5435-9,5419 

interesting  of,  in  fishmg,  improvement  of 
fishing  not  anticipated  - - 5495-500 

Lack  of  moral  courage  to  stop  poaching  5436-7 
Number  not  large  - 5480-2 

\ alue  of,  if  properly  preserved  - 5432 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators,  constitution  5507-13 
References 53 10,  5342 

Newport  River : 

Angling,  W.  Nixon-  - 11532-4 

under  Bangor  Board  of  Conservators,  W.  Nixon-  11514 
.Salmon  caught  in,  damaged  by  drift  nets  off 
Mayo,  E.  T.  O’Donel  - 11571 

NICE,  WILLIAM  - 7073-7677 

Blackwater  River,  Lismore  district  : 

Cormorants,  amount  of  reward  for  killing, 

question  of 0 7073-7 

Pike,  netting  of,  by  licensed  fishermen  should 
be  permitted  - 7673 

Nire  River,  tributary  of  the  Suir  : 

Poaching,  J.  Grelian  - 0747 

Spawning  stream,  F.  Hcffernan  ...  0604 

NIXON,  WILLIAM,  Belcoo  - 4595-4620 

Akney  River  : 

Fishing  of  no  lettable  value  - 4598-602 

Poaching  - 4608-9 

bales,  fashing  rights  not  reserved  - - 4603-6 

Blackwater  River  : 

Fishing  of  no  lettable  value-  - - 4598-602 

Poaching  - 4608-9 

Sales,  fishing  rights  not  reserved  - - 4603-6 

Claddagh  River : 

Fishing  preserved  - 4000 

Protection  _ . 


NIXON,  WILLIAM,  Clerk  to  Bangor  Board  of 

Conservators  - 11510-11539 

Bangor  district  : 

Angling  on  certain  rivers  - 11532-4 

Bag  nets  off  coast,  decrease  and  transfer  of 
greater  number  to  Scotland  - - 11525-6 

Board  of  Conservators  : 

Extent  of  jurisdiction  and  names  of  rivers 

,T  un^er 11511-6 

Members,  numbers  - 11517—9 

Receipts  from  licences  - 11529-31 

Drift  nets,  licence  should  be  increased  - 11537-9 

Drift  netting  off  coast  and  decrease  - 11524-8 

Owenmore  River,  sales  of  estates  on,  referred  to, 

„ 11535-6 

, lullaghan  Bay,  length  of  estuary  - - 11520-2 

Nixon  estate,  Co.  Donegal,  no  sales,  Canon  Mac 
Fadden  2699 

NOLAN,  THOMAS,  lock-keeper  and  water-bailiff, 

„ „ 5247-5265 

Barrow  River  : 

Bailiffs,  insufficient  number-  - 5257 

Improvement  of  river  since  by-law  - 5248-9 

Navigation  weirs,  gaps  should  be  widened  or 

shifted 5252-4 

Poaching  : 

5eoreas? 5258-9 

Prevention,  local  men  would  know  more 
about  river  than  police  would  - 5260-1 

near  Slyguff  Loch,  free  fishing  - - 5262-5 

Nore  River : 

Angling,  condition  and  catch,  Gen.  Sir  H.  McCal- 
mont,  5353—9  ; J.  Lalor,  5988. 

Bailiffs  : 

Character  and  competency  of,  opinions  re, 

D.  J.  Gorey,  5931-7  ; J.  Lalor,  5974-8  ; M 
O'Neill,  6013-5. 

shouldbe  Civil  servants  so  as  to  be  independent 


H.  Heavener 


5905-6 


Collection  of  licences  and  proxy  licences  by, 
at  elections  and  complaint  of,  H.  Heavener. 

5905,  5922-3  ; D.  J.  Gorey,  5936-40. 

Decrease  in  number,  W.  C.  Ireland  - 5645-50 

Head  : 

Department  should  have  voiee  in.  appoint- 
ment of  independent  man  as,  with  good 
pay  and  pension,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton, 

, , , , , 5682-7,  5738 

a Foacher  and  drunkard,  G.  B.  Newport  5483-9 
Wages,  W.  G.  Ireland  - 5044 

Work  done  by  in  protecting  river,  W.  G. 

Ireland  — — — — _.  5650—9 

See  also  Ireland,  William  Cole  - - 5643-5673 

Inadequate  number,  G.  Butler,  5622-3  ; IF.  G 
Ireland,  5645-30  ; Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton, 

5682  ; G.  Gregory,  5791  ; H.  Heavener, 
o903-4  ; D.J.  Gorey,  5931  ; J.  Lalor,  5974  ; 

M.  Fleming,  0008  ; G.  B.  Newport,  8447. 
Ballyredmond  weir  : 

Change  of  position  and  effect,  M.  Fleming, 
5999-6000,  6009  ; M.  O’Neill,  M.  Jones,  6033. 
Poaching  at,  M.  O’Neill  - 0O23 

Bennett’s  Bridge  : 

Cot  fishers,  number,  J.  Dunphy  - 5370 

Great  deal  of  water  down  from,  preserved 

G.  B.  Newport  - - - - ’5493-4 

I o clung  by  men  at,  G.  B.  Newport  - - 5454 
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Nore  River — continued. 
Close  time  : 

Weekly  : 


too  much  Attention  paid  to,  by  Conser- 
vators and  not  sufficient  to  yearly,  E.  B. 

Tighe  - - - - 5573 

Importance  of  preserving,  G.  Butler-  - 5618 
Yearly,  more  attention  should  bo  paid  to, 

E.  B.  Tight-  - - - - - - 5573 


Conservators,  sea  Waterford  Board  of  Conser- 
vators. 

Control  by  Fishery  Branch  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  instead  of  by  Conservators  advo- 
cated, Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton-  - - - 5747 

Cormorants,  and  destruction  of,  Gen.  Sir  H. 

McCabnont-  -----  5388-96 

Eel  weirs,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - - 4800-1 

Estuary  and  tidal  waters  : 

Netting  : 

Extent  and  nature,  G.  B.  Newport  - 5475-8 

Licences  too  low,  G.  Butler  - - 5616-7 

Snap  netting,  fish  not  stopped  by,  to  any 

great  extent,  Maj.  E.  O.  Hamilton-  - 5724 
Poaching  by  snap  net  men,  G.  B.  Newport  5430-1 
Public  rights  worth  ten  times  as  much  as 
private  rights,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton-  5765-0 
Extra  taxation  on,  suggested,  Gen.  Sir  H. 

McGalmoni  - - - - - 5365,  5376 

Farmers,  not  fishermen  as  a rule,  M.  O’Neill  - 6036 

Fishermen  : 

would  Agree  to  increase  in  licences,  M.  O’Neill  002g 
should  Contribute  towards  compensation  to 

Mr.  Tighe  for  abolishing  net,  C.  Gregory  5797-8 

Fishing  : 

Catch  and  size  of  fish,  Gen.  Sir  H.  McGal- 
mont,  5402-3 ; J.  Dunphy,  5825-9. 

Deterioration,  J.  McCrcery,  5276  , Gen.  Sir 
H.  McCalmont,  5360  ; S.  B.  Newport,  5426-8; 

Col.  M.  de  Montmorency,  5523-4. 

Illegal : 

Evidence  of,  IF.  G.  Ireland  - - 5659—03 

see  also  under  Netting  below. 

Improvement  last  two  years,  <7.  Lalor-  5961-4 
Industry  should  bo  national  asset  handed 
over  to  control  of  some  local  body  working 
with  Department,  M.  O'Neill-  - 6031-5 

Letting  value,  question  of,  Maj.  Ed.  G.  Hamil- 
ton - - - ■ - - 5729—36 

Number  of  fish,  J.  Dunphy,  5856-7  ; M. 

O'Neill,  6024. 

Position  of  salmon,  J.  McCreery-  - 5323-4 

Reserved  by  Gen.  Sir  H.  McCabnont  - 5350-2 

Season,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - - 4793-4 

Foreign  fish,  introduction  of  : 
should  be  Done  at  public  expense,  E.  B. 

Tighe  ------  5579-80 

Suggestion  approved,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton  5707-8 
Hatchery,  J.  II.  Jones  - 4787-8 

Herons,  not  much  harm  done  by,  Gen.  Sir  H. 
McGalmoni-  -----  5391-2 

Inistiooe  to  Mount  Juliet  : 

Fishing  almost  entirely  reserved,  G.  B. 
Newport  -------  5482 

Poaching,  G.  B.  Newport  - - - - 5482 

Kilkenny  to  Inistioge,  not  preserved  formerly, 

J Dunphy  -------  5838 

Land  Purchase  : 

no  Change  caused  by  in  state  of  river,  G.  B. 
Newport,  5433-4 ; Maj.  E.  G.  Hamilton, 
6679-80. 

Considerable  extent  - - - - - 4766 

Length  of,  and  of  estuaries,  J.  II ■ Jones-  - 4747 

Licences,  increase  advocated,  G.  Gregory-  - 5791 

Gen.  McCalmont’s  fishing  : 
to  Inistioge  Bridge  not  preserved  formerly, 

J.  Dunphy  -----  5850—3 

Netting  prevented  by  obstacles  and  proper 

watching,  O.  Gregory  - - - 5803-4 

Mount  Juliet  to  Bennett’s  Bridge  : 

Renting  of  portion  of  river  by  head  water- 
bailiff,  and  protection  of  fishery  and  disous- 
sion  re  particulars  of  case,  G.  Butler,  6608, 

6626,  5038-42  ; IF.  0.  Ireland,  5664-8. 

\ alue  of  fishing,  G.  Butler  - - - 5628-9 


Nore  River — continued. 

Netting  : 
in  Fresh  water  : 

Extent,  G.  B.  Newport  - - - 5469-74 

Possible  at  any  time  of  night  or  day,  L._ 
Fortune  -----  5015-9 

Prohibition  question,  J.  Lalor  - - 5981-2 

Question  re  application  to  Department  re,. 

G.  H.  Thorp  - 5155-8 

in  Spawning  season,  injury  done  by,  Gol.  M. 

de  Montmorency  - - - - 6524-5 

by  Tenant  purchasers,  increase  probable, 

J.  II.  Jones  -------  4762 


Illegal : 

Attempt  to  prevent,  on  Col.  Marshall’s  water 
by.  putting  down  obstacles,  G.  B.  New- 
port ------  5401—6 

Class  of  men,  M.  O’Neill  - - - - 6023 

Extent  and  increase,  Maj.  E.  G.  Hamilton, 

5722-6  ; J.  Dunphy,  5837-41. 

Identification  of  boat  not  sufficient  for  pro- 
secution and  men  disguised,  G.  Butler  5022-3 
above  Kilkenny  after  8 o’clock  denied,  J. 

Lalor 5967,5989 

Licences  should  be  withdrawn,  G.  P.  New- 
port ------  5452-3 

Licenoe  too  low.  Col.  M.  de  Montmorency,  5564; 

Maj.  E.  G.  Hamilton,  5684-7. 

Night  the  best  time  in  the  summer,  J.  Lcdor  5990-1 
Pole,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - - - 4811 

Reduction  no  attempt  made  for  obtaining,  but 

desired,  Gol.  M.  de  Montmorency  - 5561-4 


Snap  netting  (cot  fishing)  : 


at  Ballyragget,  should  be  prohibited,  J. 


Lalor  -------  5980 

Best  months,  J.  Dunphy  - - - 5864-9 

Catch,  J.  Lalor  - 5983-5 

Destruction  of  fish,  J.  Dunphy  - - 5880-3 

Fishermen  should  be  compelled  to  bring  cots 
to  polico  barracks  at  sundown,  G.  B.  New- 
port ------  5450-1 

Length  of  nets,  J.  Dunphy  - - - 5830 

Licence,  question  of  increase,  Gen.  Sir  H. 


McCalmont,  5365,  5376 ; J.  Dunphy, 
5859-62  ; J.  Lalor,  5968-70. 

Membership  of  snap  not  fisherman  on  Board 
of  Conservators  objected  to.  Col.  M.  de 
Montmorency  - 5553-8 

Number  of  men  engaged  in,  and  class  of, 

J.  Dunphy  -----  5870—9 

might  be  Permitted  by  night  and  fishing  by 

day  would  stop  -----  5863 

Practically  no  legal  snap  notting  at  present, 

Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton  - - - 5708-12 

and  Proceedings  re,  J.  H.  Jones  - 4763-5 

Profits,  G.  Butler,  5631-4  ; J.  Dunphy,  5842-4. 
Regular  stands  advocated,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamil- 
ton ------  5703-6 

between  Sundown  and  sunrise  and  sug- 
gested remedy,  G.  B.  Newport,  5447-51  ; 

Col.  M.  de  Montmorency,  5526-36. 


Mr.  Tighe ’s  net  at  Inistioge  : 

Abolition  advocated  by  paying  compensa- 
tion and  would  be  agreed  to  if  compensa- 
tion adequate,  G.  Gregory,  5791-800  ; 

E.  B.  Tighe,  5586-7. 

By-law  limiting  working  of,  and  three  days 

a week  advocated,  Col.  M.  de  Montmorency  5545-5 
no  Change  in  condition,  H.  Heavener  - - 5900 

not  Considered  illegal,  E.  B.  Tighe  - - 5588 

no  Deterioration  of  fishing,  E.  B.  Tighe  5566-7 
Employment  of  speoial  bailiffs  and  benefioial. 
effect  on  poaching,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton, 

5737,  5749,  5755-8,  5761-2 
Expenses,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton-  - 5093-9 

Extent  of,  E.  B.  Tighe  - - - 5589-91 

Fishing,  condition,  L.  Fortune  - - - 5007 

Hatchery  established  to  replace  fish,  J.  H. 

Jones,  4787-8  ; E.  B.  Tighe,  5579. 

Illegal  fishing  prevented,  E.  B.  Tighe  - - 5587 

Injury  done  by,  and  suggestions,  Gen.  Sir 
II.  McGalmoni,  5361-5,  5394-5,  6405-6  ; 

G.  B.  Newport,  5429,  C.  Gregory,  5791- 
800  ; M.  O’Neill,  6025-9. 

Men  fishing  obliged  to  have  regular  stands, 

Maj.  E.  G.  Hamilton  - - - 5703-6 

Methods,  E.  B.  Tighe  - - - 5592-7 

Poaching  near,  slight,  R.  Groake  - - - 5775 

Profit,  Maj.  E.  G.  Hamilton-  - - 5693-9 

Supply  of  fish,  no  material  decline  in,  Maj. 

E.  O.  Hamilton  - 5717-21 

Valuation,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton  - - 5688-92 

Value  of,  L.  Fortune  - 5012-4 
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Nore  River — continued. 

Norwegian  hump-backecl  salmon  fry,  particulars 
re  introduction  and  result,  Maj.  10.  C.  Hamilton 
5707-8,  5744-7  ; H.  Heavener,  5907-19  ; D.  J. 

Gorey,  5951. 

too  many  Obstacles  in,  J.  Labor  ...  5904 
Peal,  decrease,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton,  5718;  •/. 

Durvphy,  5827. 

Pike: 

no  Complaints  heard,  J.  H.  Jones-  - - 4803 

Scarce,  Gen.  Sir  H.  McCalmont  - - 5386-7 

Poaching : 

between  Ballylyncli  Bridge  and  Bennett’s 

Bridge,  Gen.  Sir  H.  McCalmont-  5380-5,  5411-3 
about  Ballyragget  by  local  men,  J.  Me  Creery  5289-93 
Fines  received,  return,  Mr.  Jones  - - 6750 

by  Gaffing,  J.  McCreery,  5282-4  ; Maj.  E.  C. 
Hamilton,  5710. 

Great  extent  of,  G.  Butler,  5601-8  ; G.  B. 
Newport,  5431,  5454 ; Col.  M.  de  Mont- 
morency, 5526,  5549  ; H.  Heavener,  5901-2. 

Nets  should  be  numbered  and  bear  proprietor’s 
names,  E.  B.  Tighe-  ...  5573-4 

Police  protection  imperative,  J.  Labor  - 5966-7 

by  Unlicensed  men,  not  by  licensed,  C. 

Gregory  ------  5799-802 

Poisoning  : 

Disastrous  effects,  J.  McCreery  - - 5273-9 

None,  near  Mount  Juliet,  Gen.  Sir  H.  McCal- 
mont -------  5393 

Preservation  : 

Funds  inadequate  and  number  of  bailiffs  in- 
sufficient, J.  McCreery  - - 5277-81,  5311-3 

Increase,  and  consequent  increase  of  poaching, 

J.  Dunphy  -----  5845-53 

Too  much  spent  during  open  season  and  too 

little  during  close  season,  M.  O'Neill  - 6016-8 

Proprietors  on,  G.  B.  Newport-  - 5468 

Proprietors,  no  interest  taken  by,  and  consequent 

extensive  poaching,  R.  R.  Fitzherbert  - 14394-6 

Protection  : 

Creation  of  special  force  of  river  police  sug- 
gested, D.  J.  Gorey  - 5942-6 

Employment  of  special  bailiffs  by  landowners, 

Maj.  E.  G.  Hamilton,  5737,  5749,  5755-62. 
Expenditure  on,  during  open  and  close  seasons, 

Mr.  Jones  ------  0037 

by  Government  advocated,  J.  McCreery  5299-301 
by  Police  : 

Advocated  and  bonus  should  be  given  to 
serjeant  of  station,  M.  O’Neill  - - 6036 

Necessary,  J.  Labor  -----  5966 
Payment  of  fines  to  common  fund,  bad 
effect  of,  J.  McCreery  - - - 5301-7 

Reputation  of  Suir  better  than  that  of,  IF.  Roch- 

jort 6242-5 

Riparian  owners  : 

Combination  to  develop  fishing  : 

Impossible,  M.  O'Neill  - - - - 0031 

Possible,  if  matter  put  properly  before,  Gen- 
H.  McCalmont  - - - 5370-3,  5376-7 

should  Contribute  towards  compensation  to 
Mi'.  Tighe  for  abolishing  net,  C.  Gregory  5797-8 
Salmon,  increase  in  price,  J.  Dunphy  - 5840-1 

Small  streams  : 

Cot  fishermen  might  be  remunerated  for 
assistance  in  watching,  J.  Dunphy  - 5815-24 

Protection  important  and  inadequate  at 
present,  J.  Dunphy  - - - - - 5815 

Spawning  beds  : 

Destruction  of  fish,  J.  McCreery,  5324-8 ; 

D.  J.  Gorey,  5947-50  ; M.  O’Neill,  6018-22. 

Gaffing,  decrease,  J.  Dunphy  - - 5854—5 

Protection  inadequate,  Gen.  Sir  H.  McCal- 
mont, 5366-70 ; R.  Croake,  5778-9 ; J. 

Lalor,  5970-3,  5992. 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Ballyragget  district,  letting  of  fishing  by, 

J.  McCreery,  5285-7,  5334-40 ; G.  Butler, 

5023-5. 

Formation  of  syndicate  to  buy  up,  or  lease, 
rights  of  : 

Advocated,  G.  B.  Neivport  - 5435-9,  5479 

would  be  Advantageous  and  men  would 
welcome,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton, 

5700-2,  5714-6,  5763-4 
Alteration  of  hours  for  "snap  netting  from 
6-8  to  7-9  advocated,  Maj.  E.  C. 
flamilton  -----  5708-13 


Nore  River — continued. 

Tenant  Purchasers — continued. 

Combination  might  be  possible,  J.  McCreery, 

5310,' 5320-33 

Interesting  of,  in  fishing,  improvement  of 
fishing  not  anticipated,  G.  B.  Newport  5495-500 
Lack  of  moral  courage  to  stop  poaching, 

G.  B.  Newport  - 5436-7 

Number,  J.  McCreery,  5308-9 ; G.  B.  New- 
port   5480-2 

Value  of  property  not  realised  and  no  attempt 
made  to  stop  poaching,  J.  McCreery-  - 5288 
Trout  fishing  : 

Catch,  G.  Butler,  5613—5 ; J.  Dunphy, 

5892-5. 

Condition,  Gen.  Sir  H.  McCalmont  - - 5374 

Good,  Col.  M.  de  Montmorency  - - - 5538 

Licence  question,  J.  McCreery,  5318-22  ; Gen. 
Netting  by  “ twaning  ” nets  on  weirs.  Col. 

M.  de  Montmorency  - - - - 5538-40 

Price  received  for  fish,  J.  Dunphy-  - 5890-1 

Rod  fishing,  taking  out  of  licences  for,  by 

professional  fishermen,  J.  Dunphy  - 5884-8 

Sea  trout  rare,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton  - 5719-20 

Sir  H.  McCalmont,  5375  ; Col.  M.  de  Mont- 
morency, 5541-4  ; G.  Butler,  5609-12,  5618. 
Valuation  of  fishing  and  rent,  Gen.  Sir  H. 

McCalmont  -----  5396-408 

Value  of,  if  properly  preserved,  Gen.  Sir  H. 
McCalmont,  5370,  5408-10  ; S.  B.  Newport, 

5432  ; Col.  M.  de  Montmorency,  5521—2  ; 

Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton,  5677-8,  5727-8  ; C. 
Gregory,  5790  ; M.  O'Neill,  6025. 

Watershed  area  included  in  Waterford  district, 

J.  H.  Jones  ------  4740 

Weirs  : 

Erected  by  Board  of  Agriculture,  E.  B.  Tighe-  5579 
River  could  be  improved  by  dealing  with, 

Gen.  Sir  H.  McCalmont  ...  5414—9 

Wemyss  estate,  management,  W.  C.  Ireland  - 5664 
Norwegian  fishermen,  opinion  re  River  Nore, 

G.  B.  Newport  ------  5432 

Norway : 

Fish  from,  should  be  introduced  into  River  Nore 
at  public  expense,  E.  B.  Tighe  - - 5579-80 

Fresh  water  netting  illegal,  J.  H.  Jones  - - 4752 

Hump-backed  fry,  introduction  into  River 
Nore,  see  under  Nore  River. 

Noxious  Weeds  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parliament. 


0. 

O’BRIEN,  JOHN 7158-7194 

Blackwater  River,  Lismore  : 

Anglers,  no  contribution  to  expenses  of 
river  by  - - - - - - 7188-9 

Dace,  accidental  introduction  of,  and  effect 
on  trout  fishing  - 7165-72 

Fishing  : 

Catch,  and  size  of  fish  - - 7163,  7173-7 

Marks  of  nets  on  fish-  - - - -7177 

Recent  improvement  in  spring  fishing  7162,  7187 
Killing  hatch,  buying  off  of,  should  not  be 

trusted  to  one  man  onty  - - - ' - 7192 

Netting,  quality  of  nets  finer  - - - 7182-3 

Peal  fishing  fallen  off-  - - - 7178-85 

Trout  fishing  good,  but  affected  by  accidental 

introduction  of  dace  into  river-  - 7164-72 

Caroysville,  rent  paid  by  Air.  Jameson  for  spring 

fishing  - - - - - - 7189 

O’BRIEN,  MICHAEL  - 9194-9258 

Behy  River  : 

Fishing  rights,  reservation  by  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  -----  9221-3 

Poaching  -------  9220 

Sea  trout  fishing,  good-  - - - 9224-5 

Caragh  Lake,  illegal  netting  - - - - 9216 

Caragh  River  : 

Angling  above  Bierlagh  Bridge,  good  - 9201-2 

Bailiffs  : 

Age 9237-8 

no  Bonus  for  catching  poachers  - - - 9233 

Employment  of  sea  fishermen  as,  not  prac- 
ticable, but  use  as  inspectors  recommended, 

9246-54 

Salary  too  small,  half  number  at  double 
rates  recommended  - 9226-31 

Number,  and  placing  of  - - - 9210-11 
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O’BRIEN  MICHAEL — continued. 

Caragh  River — continued. 

Fishing  rights  on  Denneliy  estate,  not  reserved 

on  sale  ------  9197-9 

Illegal  netting  at  the  mouth,  prosecutions  9212-7 
Poaching  : 

Confined  to  tidal  portion,  no  gangs  - - 9232 

Gaffing  and  spearing  - - - - 9219 

Prosecutions  -----  9217, 9234 
no  Poisoning  - - - - - - 9218 

Protection  by  police,  personal  aid  to  bailiffs 
unnecessary  but  independent  work  valuable, 

9230,  9234-44 

Tenant  Purchasers  on  Dennehy  estate,  fishings 
let,  but  importance  of  protection  not  realised, 

9203-9 

Evidence  referred  to,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - 9293 

Poaching,  necessity  for  more  provision  against,  in 

daytime  - - - - - - 9250,  9258 

O’Brien,  Stafford,  Estate,  reservation  of  sporting 
rights  on  sale  but  measures  in  progress  for  leasing 
of,  by  local  association,  AT.  Qleeson  - - 12437-41 

O’Brien’s  Bridge,  River  Shannon,  snap  fishing, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt - 80 

O’Connell,  Daniel  : 

Caherciveen  River,  riparian  owner,  M.  Fitz- 
gerald - - - - - - 8570 

Inny  River,  fishing  rights  not  reserved  on  sale, 

W.  McElligott,  8756  ; P.  Caret/,  8972. 

Trout  lakes  in  Waterville  owned  by,  ill.  Fitz- 
gerald -------  8558 

O’Connell,  Sir  Morgan  : 

Cummeragh  River,  riparian  owner,  M.  Fitz- 
gerald -------  8481 

Inny  River,  property  sold  under  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  1909,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - - - 8438 

Trout  lakes  in  Waterville,  fishing  let  to  hotel 
proprietor,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8558-9  ; IF.  McElli- 
gott,  8721-35. 

O’CONNOR,  JOHN,  Solicitor  to  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  -----  189-208 

Oweneea  River,  purchase  of  fishing  rights  by 
Congested  Districts  Board  and  arrangement  re 
vesting  of,  for  benefit  of  riparian  proprietors  189-208 
O’Connor,  Mr.,  proprietor  on  River  Dee,  J.  Maguire  14521 
O'Dell,  Mrs.,  stream  coming  into  Lough  Barra, 

north  side  owned  by,  P.  Logue  - - - - 3220 

O’Donelan-Blake-Foster  estate,  private  profit- 
sharing  ownership  of  oyster-beds  by  tenants, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt 24-8,  32-9 

O’DONEL,  E.  THOMAS,  member  of  Bangor 

Boad  of  Conservators  - - - - 11 506-75 

Bangor  district  : 

Bag  netting,  abandonment  owing  to  deteriora- 
tion caused  by  drift  netting  - - 11574-5 

Board  of  Cocservators,  funds  inadequate  and 
supplemented  by  owners  of  fisheries  - 11569-70 
Fines,  reduction  and  remission  objected  to  - 1 1571 
Mayo  Co.,  drift  nets  off,  injurious  effect  on 

freshwater  fishing  -----  11571 

Sales,  fishing  rights  reserved  with  one  excep- 
tion   11568-9 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Employment  as  bailiffs  during  close  season  sug- 
gested -------  11469 

Renting  of  fishing  rights  by,  payment  to 
tenant  for  each  fish  killed  on  his  waters  sug- 
gested, but  pooling  of  proceeds  might  bo 
better  - 11569,  11571,  11572-4 

O’DONNELL,  HUGH  A.,  Oweneea  River  - 2824—60 

CONYNGHAM  ESTATE  : 

Claim  stronger  than  that  of  Tredenniek 
estate  ------  2856-60 

Sale  with  or  without  sporting  and  fishing  rights, 
dispute  re  - - - - 2826-34 

Estuary  : 

Cessation  of  fishing  - - - - 2820-8 

Congested  Districts  Board,  should  buy, 
and  hand  over  to  tenants  when  developed, 

2837,  2800 

Fishing  rights,  should  belong  to  tenants  on 
north  side  only  - 2844-60 

no  Poaching  until  dispute  re  sale  of  Conyng- 
ham  estate  ------  2829 

Sporting  and  fishing  rights,  value  of  - 2835-9 

Tenant  purchasers,  refusal  to  agree  to  sale 
of  Conyngham  Estate  without  full  sport- 
ing aiid  fishing  rights  - - - 2820-34 


O’DONNELL,  HUGH,  X.— continued. 

Conyngham  Estate — continued. 

Poaching  ------  2840-2 

Suggestion  that  profits  should  be  divided 
equally  among  tenants  of  all  estates,  objec- 
ted to  -----  - 2855-60 

Question  re  inefficiency  of,  and  of  sons,  Canon 
MacFadden,  C.  Flattery  - 3095-7 

References  - - - - - - -2711 

O’DONNELL  JAMES  F.,  of  Burtonport  12925-12973 

LONDONDERRY  COAST  : 

Draft  or  Bag  netting  at  mouths  of  rivers, 
method  of  using  and  injury  caused  by, 

12952-64,  12967-73 

Drift  netting  : 

Average  takings  per  boat  for  season, 

12939-41,  12965-6 
Distance  from  land  - - - - 12934-5 

Sharing  system  - - 12936-8,  12942-50 

O’DONNELL,  MANUS,  Dooohary  Bridge,  tenant 

on  Conyngham  Estate  - - - 3237-3305 

Conyngham  Estate  : 

Delay  in  transference,  and  loss  to  tenants  3269-76 
Fishing  rights  : 

Combination  of  tenants  not  likely  - 3241-3300 
Disagreement  with  Irwin  tenants  re, 

3256-9,  3277, 3284-3300 
Granted  to  tenants  on  sale  - 3242,  3247-8 

Free  fishing  permitted  on  holding  of  licence  3245-9 
would  Profit  by  agreement  between  tenants  on 

north  and  south  sides  - - - 3291-2 

Shooting,  refuasl  of  some  tenants  to  let,  to  Dr. 

Williams  -----  3278-83 

Sporting  rights,  value  and  protection  of  3260-8 
Gweebaura  River  : 

Catch,  1911,  bad  owing  to  dry  weather  - 3254-5 

North  banks,  rights  claimed  by  tenants  on 
whole  fishing  -----  3295-3300 
Upper  portion,  extent  - 3243-4 

Irwin  estate  : 

Fishing,  letting  rate  per  day  charged  by 
tenants  - - - - - - 3250 

Fishing  rights,  disagreement  with  Conyngham 
tenants  re  3250-9,  3277,  3284-3300 

References  -------  3209 

Fish,  depletion  caused  by  over-fishing  in  private 

rivers p.  389,  390 

Inishowen  drift  net  fishermen,  judgment  in  pro- 
ceedings against  - - - - p.  389,  p.  390 

Londonderry  Coast,  drift  netting  : 
not  Responsible  for  depletion  of  fish,  and  objec- 
tion to  three  mile  limit  - - - p.  415-6 

Season p.  389,  390 

Size  of  mesh,  reason  for  deficiency  of  fish  in 
upper  waters  - - - - - - p.  390 

O’Donnell,  P.  H.,  of  Dooohary,  Letterkenny  Board 
of  Conservators  : 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  tenants  on  Irwin 
estate,  B.  Bonar,  3120  ; P.  Logue,  3204 
Farm  sold  to,  by  Mr.  Irwin  - - - - 3179 

Netting  in  Gweebarra  estuary  on  behalf  of  tenants, 
and  proceeds,  B.  Bonar  - 3147-54 

References  -----  2710,2715,3165 
O’Donnell,  Mr.,  reference  -----  3674 
Office  of  Public  Works,  see  Public  Works,  Office  of. 

O'GRADY,  JOHN,  Lough  Fern  - - - 3724-3781 

Druinmonaghan  Bridge,  condition  of  salmon  fish- 
ing above  - - - - - 3778-81 

Fern,  Lough  : 

Catch  3762-6 

Fishing,  increase  in  number  of  boats  - 3758-61 

Salmon  prevented  from  getting  up,  by  carries  at 
Ballyare  and  Drummonaghan  3742-4,  3767-77 
Sea  trout : 

Improvement  of  breed  desired  and  question 
of  men  continuing  to  carry  out, 

3730-41,  3751-3 

Spawning  beds  -----  3734 

Spawning  fish  not  sufficiently  protected  in  small 
straems  ------  3798-800 

Trout  fishing,  value  of,  and  possibility  of  develop- 
ing   3754-7 

Ohalla,  mismanagement  of  spawning  beds  in 

Shannon  at,  J.  Cox  -----  10329 
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O’HALLORAN,  DR.  JOHN  - - - 10230-56 

Weave  River  : 

Bailiffs,  increase  of  number,  anil  assistance 
of  police  advocated  ...  10242,  10246-9 

Ballyhyland  several  fishery  : 

Netting,  deterioration  ...  10236-8 

Poaching  prevalent,  removal  of  nets  in 
weekly  close  time  and  at  end  of  season 
suggested  as  preventative  - 10240-5,  10256 

Netting,  increase  in  licence  for  tidal  nets  would 
not  be  grudged  if  protection  guaranteed  10250-5 

O’Halloran  Mrs.,  fishing  rights  on  Feale  River, 
difficulty  with  tenant  purchaser,  and  accus- 
ation of  illegal  netting,  J.  Devereux'  10165-88; 

Mr.  Byrne,  10175,  10187-8. 

Old  Buffler,  number  of  Bailiffs,  P.  Locjue.  - - 3183 

Oldbridge,  River  Boyne,  peal  caught  by  fresh 
water  nets  at,  Capt.  G.  F.  Watkins-  - 14618-20 

Olphert : 

Robert,  sale  of  estate  by,  Canon  MacFadden-  2699 
Col.,  sale  of  land  on  the  Blackwater  (Lismore), 
fishing  not  reserved,  J.  Barry  ...  7575 
Omagh  Gas  Works,  fish  killed  by  tar  discharged 
from,  T.  McDermott  - 13488 

O’NEILL,  HENRY,  Portstewart  - -13650-13693 

Bann  River,  netting  above  eutts  should  be 

prohibited 13688-9 

Foyle  River,  4 inch  mesh  considered  fair-  13690-3 
Londonderry  Coast,  drift  netting  : 

Decrease  in  length  and  limitation  desired  - 13652 
Season  and  hours  ....  136S6-7 

Portstewart  severat.  fishery  : 

Effect  on,  of  drift  netting-  13652-70,  13678-85 
no  Food  found  in  fish-  ...  13671-7 

O’NEILL,  JOHN,  Clonmel  ...  6680-6732 
Netting  in  fresh  water,  prohibition  by  law 

would  be  unjust  and  injurious  to  regular  fishers  6702-3 
Suir  River  : 

Clonmel  to  Carrick-on-Suir,  fishing,  rent, 
fifth  share  paid  to  owner  ---  6709-14 

Licensed  net  men,  combination  advocated  - 6725 
Poaching  : 

not  Practised  by  regular  cot-fishermen,  who 
are  anxious  for  better  preservation, 

6700,  6729 

Prosecutions,  false  charges  instanced-  6726-8 
Preservation,  distribution  of  pamphlets  about 
importance  of  spawning  fish  advocated  6703-6 
Protection,  inadequate,  and  consequent  de- 
crease of  salmon  - - 6700,  6703-6,  6729 

Snap  fishing  : 

Prohibition  in  fresh  water  by  law  would 
be  unjust  and  injurious  to  regular  fishers  6702-3 
Profits  and  catch  ...  6692-6,  6715 

Season  - 6687,  6689,  67 15-24 

Spawning  fish  : 

Distribution  of  pamphlets  to  teach  import- 
ance of  preserving,  advocated-  - 6703-6 

Poaching,  extent  of  - - - 6700-4,  6729-32 

O’Neill  Estate,  Coleraine  District,  only  an  cling  of 
value  in  the  district,  A.  King-  4064 

O’NEILL,  MICHAEL,  Conservator,  Waterford 

District 6010-6038 

Fishing  industry  should  be  national  and  handed 
over  to  control  of  some  local  body  working 
with  Department  ....  6031—5 

Nore  River 
Ballyredmond  weir  : 

Poaching  at  -----  - 6023 

Position  of  gate  changed-  ...  6038 
Farmers,  not  fishermen  as  a rule-  - - 6036 

Fishermen  would  agree  to  increase  in  licences-  6028 
Fishing,  number  of  fish  about  stationary  - 6024 

Illegal  netting,  class  of  men-  ...  6023 
Preservation,  too  much  spent  during  open 
season  and  too  little  during  close  season, 

6016-8,  6037 

Privilege  granted  to  men  by  Mr.  Tiglie-  - 6036 
Protection,  by  police  advocated  and  bonus 

should  be  given  to  sergeant  of  station-  - 6036 
Riparian  owners,  combination  to  develop 

fishing  impossible  - 603  i 

Spawning  season,  poaching  during,  and 

question  of  increase  and  decrease  - 6018-22 

Mr.  Tigho’s  net,,  injury  done  by  and  buying 

up  of  desired  - - ‘ - - 6025-9 

Yalue  of,  if  properly  preserved  - - - 6025 


O’NEILL,  MICHAEL — continued.' 

Nore  ' River — continued. 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Bailiffs,  opinion  re  competency-  - 6013-5 

Meetings,  non-attendance  of  ex-officio 
members  ------  6012-3 

Open  sea  fishing,  one  mile  limit  suggested,  Q. 
Hevjson  - - - - _ . . 340 

ORAM,  ARTHUR  TALBOT,  member  of  Bangor 

Board  of  Conservators  - - 11552-11565 

Boards  of  Conservators,  funds  inadequate-  - 11556 
Bangor  district  : 

Licences  (save  rod  and  line)  should  be  doubled  11556 
Contributions  from  Department  and  private 

sources 11558-9 

Suggestions  for  increasing  funds  of  - 11556-7 

each  Defined  salmon  river  should  be  worked 
separately  as  sub-fishery  district  by  Com- 
mittee, scheme  - 11556,  11559-65 

Freshwater  netting,  should  be  prohibited  except 
by  special  authority  or  existing  rights  11559,  11562 
State  supervision  of  licence  duty,  weekly  close 
season  and  defined  boundaries  advocated  - 11559 
O’Reilly -Deane  estate  (near  Bangor),  tenant 
purchasers,  payment  to,  according  to  game 
shot  and  fish  caught,  H.  Doran-  - - - 542-9 

Ormathwaite,  Baron : 

Contribution  towards  protection  of  river,  8. 

Haynes 1346 

Fishery  to  pass  to  tenant  farmers,  8.  Haynes, 

1337,  1361 

Ormonde,  Marquis  of : 

Fishing  rights  on  River  Nore  reserved  bv,  G.  B. 

Newport  - - - - - ' - . 5482 

Proprietor  on  River  Nore,  G.  B.  Newport-  - 5468 
Orpen  property,  see  under  Roughty  River. 

Orr  estate,  Co.  Donegal,  sale,  Canon  MacFadden  2625 
Osborne,  Mr.,  nets  taken  off  by,  at  Rosnaree  for 
three  months,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins-  - - 14465 

O’SHAUGHNESSY,  MICHAEL  - 10065-10094 

Feade  River  : 

Bailiffs,  increase  of  number  necessary  - - 10073 

Dynamiting  - - - - " - 10079-80 

Netting,  good 10073 

Tenant  Purchasers : 

Reduction  of  local  rod  licence  would  enable 
to  make  use  of  fishing  and  preservation 
of  river  would  ensue  ...  10071-92 

Sporting  rights  acquired  with  land  bought 

from  Land  Commission  - - 10093-4 

Visitors  having  rod  licences  would  not  be 
stopped  by 10085-8 

O’SHEA,  CORNELIUS  ....  8806-8853 
Dingle  Bay  : 

Netting  : 

Licence  fishermen  would  not  object  to 
increase  .....  8812-4 

for  Mackerel : 

Catching  of  white  trout  unavoidable, 
protection  of  rivers  in  close  season  only 

remedy 8820-30 

Profits  variable  - 8847 

for  Salmon  : 

Deterioration  of  fishing  due  to  poaching 
and  not  to  number  of  nets-  - 8809-11 

Number  of  licences  decreasing  - 8848-53 

Sea  trout  caught  in  mackerel  nets,  price  sold 
at-  - - - - - . 8823-5 

Firtha  River  : 

Bailiffs  : 

Enlistment  of  sea-net  men  as,  possible  8840-52 
Salary  too  low  to  counterbalance  dangers, 

„ . 8831,  8844 

Preservation  : 

by  Barring,  advocated  ....  8S53 
by  Erection  of  grating  recommended-  8832-5 
Placing  of  blocks  with  iron  stakes  in  river 
to  prevent  netting  and  spearing  suggested  8836-9 
Spawning  beds,  quantity  of  spawning  fish 
could  be  netted  for  Waterville  hatchery  if 
river  barred  .....  gg.53 

O’SHEE,  J.  J.,  M.P.  ....  0404-6474 

Antagonism  between  net  fishermen  and  anglers,  42 
reason  (_;j 
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O’SHEE,  J.  J.,  M.P. — continued. 

Blackwater  River  : 

Hatchery  established  by  Department,  benefit 
to  Duke  of  Devonshire  - 6442,  6444 

Owned  by  Duke  of  Devonshire  rented  to 
fishermen  ------  6442 

Conservators,  Boards  of,  riparian  owners  should 
have  voice  in  election-  - 6469-73 

Evidence  referred  to  6526 

Salmon  rivers,  control  by  strong  central  body 
advocated,  with  assistance  of  reconstituted 
Boards  of  Conservators  - - 6417, 6468-73 

Suir  River  : 

Clonmel  to  Carrick-on-Suir,  both  banks  sold 
with  exception  of  Count  Delapoer’s  and 
cases  in  which  rights  reserved  - 6408-13,  6434-6 
Fines,  reduction  by  magistrates,  evidence 

exaggerated  ------  6457 

Licences,  power  should  be  given  to  have 

higher  maximum  - - - - 6450-1 

Netting,  licences,  increased  rating  of  pro- 
prietors advocated  as  well  - - 6437-55,  6467 

Poaching,  endorsement  and  cancelling  of 
licences  approved  and  would  be  approved 
by  fishermen  -----  6459-62 

Snap  netting  : 

Abolition,  proposal  re  compensation-  6418-28 

Fishermen,  credit  obtained  and  odd  work 
during  close  season  - 6438-9 

Keeping  of  cots  diming  weekly  close  time, 
proposal  approved  - 6463 

Number  engaged  in  - - - - 6425-7 

Profits,  spending  of,  improvidently  - 6429-30 

Spawning,  strong  expression  of  public  opinion 
would  assist  in  preventing  poaching  - 6464-7 

Tenant  purchasers,  interest  in  fishing  6414-6,  6436 
O’Shee,  J.  J.,  M.P.,  reference,  IP.  Itoclifort-  - 7898 

Otters : 

Destruction,  rewards  should  be  given  through 
police,  TP.  H.  Rice  - - - - 11886—7 

sec  also  Blackwater  River  (Lismore),  Boyne  River, 

Conn  Lough,  Cullin  Lough,  Feale  River  and 
Inny  River. 

Otway  Toler  Estate,  Lough  Derg,  reservation  of 
sporting  rights  on  sale,  but  measures  in  progress 
for  leasing  of.  by  local  association,  M.  Gleeson. 

12437-41 

Ounavarra  River : 

Fisliable,  M.  Donovan  -----  13705 
under  Wexford  Board  of  Conservators,  M.  Dono- 
van   13703 

Overend,  Mr. : ’ 

Drift  netting,  bye-laws  re  - - - - p 415 

Londonderry  Coast,  drift  netting  certain  limita- 
tion advocated  - - - - - p.  414-5 

Nets,  drift  comparison  of  destruction  by,  and  by 

bag  nets,  etc.  - - - - - - p.  415 

Owel,  Lough  : 

Green  drake,  disappearance  but  return  anticipated, 

E.  Shaw 11853-6 

Netting  prohibited  by  bye-law,  E.  Shaw  - - 11860 

Protection,  E.  Shaw  -----  11858 
Supply  of  water  to  Royal  Canal  and'spawning 
fish  found  in  narrow  .channel,  E.  Shaw  - 11850-3 

Owenduff  River : 

Angling,  IP.  Nixon  - - - - 11532-4 

under  Bangor  Board  of  Conservators  TP.  Nixon  11514 
Sale  of  estates,  river  will  be  destroyed  without 
general  scheme  of  protection,  A.  T.  Oram  - 11562 

Owenea  River  : 

Association  of  tenant  purchasers  referred  to, 

E.  IP.  L.  Holt 100-1 

Bailiffs  : 

Caught  with  salmon  on  rod,  Canon  MacFaddcn, 

2711-4 

Insufficient  staff  and  inefficiency  of.  Canon 

MacFaddcn  -----  3095-7 

Names  and  wages,  Canon  Mac  Faddcn  - - 271 1 

see  also  O’Donnell,  Hugh  A. 

Conservators,  see  Letterkonny  Board  of  Conserva- 

no  Contribution  to  funds  of  Letterkenny  Con- 
servators, Canon  MacFaddcn  - - - 2711 

Conyngham  Estate,  see  that  title. 

Dynamiting,  Canon  MacFaddcn  - - 2705-6 


Owenea  River — continued. 

Estuary  : 

Cessation  of  fishing,  H.  A.  O'Donnell  - 2826-8 

Fishing  rights,  should  belong  to  tenants  on 

north  side  only,  H.  A.  O'Donnell  - 2844-60 

no  Poaching  until  dispute  re  sale  of  Conyngham 
estate,  H.  A.  O'Donnell  - - - - 2829 

Sporting  rights  : 

Agitation  of  tenants  re,  J.  MacDwyer-  2819-20 
Refusal  of  tenants  to  agree  to  sale  of  Conyng- 
ham Estate  without,  H.  A.  O'Donnell, 

2826-340 

Value  of,  H.  A.  O'Donnell  - - 2835-9 

Fishing  : 

Both  banks  should  be  let  together,  Canon 

MacFaddcn  -----  2746-50 

Catch,  J.  McNelis  - - - - 2865-8 

Former  agreement  between  owners  on  oppo- 
site sides,  H.  Doran  - - - - 528-9 

Fishing  rights  : 

on  Both  banks  netting  should  be  purchased 
by  tenants  in  combination,  and  club  formed 
for  working  of,  Canon  MacFadden  2755-8 
on  Conyrngliam  Estate,  see  under  Conyngham 
Estate,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2685-98 

Letting  value,  Canon  MacFadden-  - - 2671 

Purchase  by  Congested  Districts  Board  and 
arrangement  re  vesting  of,  for  benefit  of 
riparian  proprietors,  J.  O'Connor  - 189-20 

Rent  on  both  banks  would  practically'  pay  for 
rates  and  help  towards  annuities,  J.  Mac 


Dwyer  ------  2810-8 

Reserved  by  Marquis  of  Conyngham  below 


bridge,  Canon  MacFadden 
Tredennick  estate,  see  that  title. 

2685,  2696-9 

Illegal  netting  : 

Evidence  of,  J.  McNelis 
Nets  seized,  C.  Flattery 
Prosecutions,  C.  Flattery 

2861-4,  2809 
2943-5 
2952-5 

Injured  by  deep-sea  fishing,  J.  MacDwyer-  2806-10 
Land  purchase,  map  referred  to,  C.  H.  Crooh- 
shanh  - --  --  ] 601 

Letterkenny  Conservators  considered  responsible 
for  preservation  of,  and  funds  sufficent. 

Canon  MacFadden  - 2708-15 

Netting  would  be  advantageous  at  times,  but 
consent  of  people  on  both  banks  would  be 
necessary.  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2773-7 

North  bank  in  hands  of  Lord  Conyngham  not 
lot.  Canon  MacFadden  - 2744-5 

Poaching,  Canon  MacFadden,  2749-50  ; H. 

O'Donnell,  2840-2. 

Poaching  : 

Cooperation  of  both  banks  needed  to  prevent, 

J.  MacDwyer  - 2812-5 

Former  practice,  J.  MacDyer  - 27S6, 2802-3 

Prosecutions  and  increase  since  purchase  by 
tenants.  Canon  MacFaddcn  - 2715 

no  Poisoning  by  spurge  or  lime.  Canon  MacFad- 
den - - - - - - . 2707-8 

Pooling  question  in  connection  with  head  waters, 

Canon  MacFadden  - 2718-34 

Preservation  should  be  more  efficient,  Canon 

MacFadden  ------  2705 

Proprietors  on,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2720-1 

Sea-trout  fishing,  value,  J.  MacDyer  - 2787-90 

Suggestion  that  profits  should  be  divided  among 
tenants  of  all  estates,  objected  to,  II.  A. 

O'Donnell  - - - - - - 2855-00 

above  Town,  free  fishing,  Canon  MacFadden  2735-8 

Tp.edennick  Estate  : 

Failure  to  obtain  tenant.  Canon  MacFadden  2741-3 
Fishing  Rights  : 

Formation  of  Committee  by  tenants  and 
particulars  re,  H.  Doran,  492-6,  525-30  ; 
Canon  MacFadden,  2677. 

Receipts  and  expenditure  since  acquisition 
by  tenants  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2677 

Length  of  river  and  difficulty  caused  by  cer- 
tain pools  being  taken  by  other  people. 

Canon  MacFadden  - 2082-4 

Purchase  of  fishery  rights  in  Oweneoa  River 
by  Congested  Districts  Board  and  arrange- 
ment re  vesting  of,  for  benefit  of  riparian 
proprietors,  J.  O’Connor  - - 189-208 

Sale  to  Congested  Districts  Board  and  pro- 
ceedings re  fishing  rights,  Canon  MacFad- 
den, - ^ - - - - 2669-76 
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Owenea  River — continued. 

Tredennick  Estate — continued. 

Spawning  ground  not  disturbed,  J.  MacDyer  2780 
Sporting  rights,  proceedings  re,  M.  McNclis  3453-65 
References  - - 2002,2855,  2850,  2857,3331 

Value  of  fishing,  Canon  MacFadden  2759-05,  2778-9 
Owongarvo  River,  angling,  W.  Nixon  - 11532-3 

Owenhenny  River  : 

Fished  by  Lord  Leitrim  and  guests  at  Rosa- 
penna  Hotel,  A.  Manning  - 3490-8 

Fishing  injured  by  drift  netting  round  coast, 

A.  Manning 3504-9 

Fishing  reserved  by  Lord  Leitrim  A.  Manning  3474-9 
Netting  : 

Drift  netting  at  mouth  formerly  but  stopped 
owing  to  effect  on  higher  waters,  A. 


Manning  - - - 3500-3 

no  Netting,  A.  Manniwj  - - - 3499 

Ownership,  A.  Manning  - 3479 

Spawning,  A.  Manning  ...  3482-3 


Spawning  fish  : 

Destruction  since  disagreement  among  bailiffs, 

A.  Manning  ....  3489-95 

Protection,  A.  Manning  ...  3487-95 

Owenmore  River : 

Angling,  W.  Nixon  ....  11532-4 

under  Bangor  Board  of  Conservators,  IF.  Nixon  11514 
Sales  of  estates  on,  referred  to,  W.  Nixon-  11535-6 


Tenant  purchasers  : 

Letting  of  fishing  rights  for  angling,  P.  L. 

Petrie 11466-73 

at  Shrannatilla,  employed  as  water  bailiffs  in 
close  season  (and  lack  of  interest  in  pre- 
venting poaching,  P.  L.  Petrie  11453,  11471-2 
Owens  Estate,  case,  Lord  Ashbourne  quoted  re  re- 
demption of  superior  interests.  O'.  H.  Crook  shank  161 
Owentucker  River  : 

Conservators,  see  Letterkenny  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 


Fishing  rights  : 


Proceedings  of  Congested  Districts  Board , 

Canon  MacFadden-  ....  2672 
Tredennick  estate,  see  that  title. 

Offered  to  tenants  by  Congested  Districts 

Board  for  £20,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2699 

Owgun  River : 

Fishing  neglected,  Mr.  Warner  ...  8302 
Land  purchase,  Mr.  Warner  ....  8300 
Owra,  near  Tullow,  properties  on  River  Slaney  at, 
sold  to  tenants,  M.  Donovan  - 13770 

Owreagli  River,  salmon  and  white  trout  fishing,  Col. 

Warden  -------  7955 


Bad  cultivation  only  reason  for  interference  by 
Department,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  ... 
Licences,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  .... 
Method  of  tenure,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  ... 
Private  claims  by  purchasing  tenants,  E.  IF.  L. 

Holt  - - 

Private  profit-sharing  ownership  of,  by  tenants 
of  estate  near  Kinvarra,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  24-8 
Public  natural  beds,  vesting  of,  in  corporation  of 
purchasing  tenants  of  adjoining  land  advo- 
cated, E.  IF.  L.  Holt  .... 


24 

24 


31 


Padgot  estate,  see  under  Moy  River. 

Palles,  Chief  Baron,  poisoning  judged  as  malicious 
injury  by,  Rev.  A.  Duggan,  8096  ; J.  Henset/. 

9158  ; R.  C.  Meredith,  9325. 

Palmer : 

Sir  Roger,  sale  of  estate  referred  to.  Col.  G. 

Whitaker  -------  11443 

Lady,  sale  of  property  on  the  Moy,  Q.  Shannon, 

_ . . . 11349-51,  11366 

Paraffin  oil,  poisoning  by,  Nore  River,  J. 
McGreery 5294-6 

PARKER,  ANTHONY,  member  of  Limerick 
Board  of  Conservators  and  Lough  Derg 
Fishery  Preservation  Society  - ° - 12564-9 


PARKER,  ANTHONY — continued. 

Derg  Lough  : 

Inadequate  protection,  example  of  - - 12565 

Herons  and  black  back  gulls  should  be  des- 
. _ troyed,  but  cormorants  not  so  destructive  12567-8 
Tributaries,  importance  of  preservation-  - 12567 
Trout  fishing,  no  attention  paid  to  by  Con- 
servators, but  importance  of,  and  sugges- 
tions   ‘ 12566-7 

Weeds,  beneficial  results  of  cleaning  of-  12568-9 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  work  not  well 
done  - - 12565-6 

Partridges,  destruction  of,  caused  by  spraying 

of  potatoes,  R.  G.  Meredith  - - - 9340-1 

Passage  reach,  see  under  Lee  River. 

PATTERSON,  DR.  JOHN,  Chairman  of  Letter- 
kenny Board  of  Conservators  3554-3577,  3634-3043 
Evidence  referred  to  3723 

Lennan  River,  no  riparian  owners  although  Sir  H. 

Stewart’s  estate  sold  - 3558-9 

Letterkenny  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Bailiffs’  wages  insufficient  to  admit  giving 
whole  time  ------  3551 

Improvement  of  lakes  by,  impossible  - - 3578 

Meetings,  attendance  - 3562-6 

Members,  number  ....  3563-4 

Riparian  owners  would  be  assisted  by,  to 
preserve  rights,  when  acquired-  - - 3561 

Letterkenny  District  : 

Coast,  method  of  protecting  but  Government 
assistance  advocated  and  help  from  coast- 
guard and  police  ....  3559-60 

Introduction  of  trout  into  lakes  - 3566-72,  3577 

Poaching,  outsiders  should  be  employed  in 
addition  to  local  men  - 3561 

Season,  earlier  opening  and  closing  desired  and 

question  of  ppssibility  of  obtaining  - 3634-43 

Trout  fishing,  possibility  of  development  - 3575-6 

Patterson,  John,  Inspector  in  employment  of 
Londonderry  Conservators,  North  Channel,  par- 
ticulars re  fishing  in  - - - . 13499-72 

PATTERSON,  JOHN,  Coleraine  - 13591-13624 

Foyle  Lough  : 

Distance  between  Magilligan  and  Greencastle, 

13516,  13561-72 

North  Channel,  inspection  of  licences  - 13536-60 

Londonderry  Coast,  drift  netting  : 

Catch  ....  13598-601,  13611-20 
Increase  in  length  of  nets  - 13595-7 

Paudeen  River,  tributary  of  the  Lee  : 

Construction  of  weir  for  killing  salmon,  H. 

Austen  -------  861 

Fish  coming  into,  from  deep  water,  probable 

destruction,  R.  C.  Williatns-  ...  1595 
Fishing  compared  with  Inchigeela  Lake,  R.  C. 

Williams  -------  1088 

Gaffing,  H.  Austen  - - - - - 861 

PAYNE,  SINCLAIR  W.,  J.P.  - - - .881-944 

Bandon  Board  or  Conservators  : 

Administration  approved  ... 

Funds  ------ 

Powers  possessed  re  supervision  of  trout 
fishing  but  not  exercised  - - - 

no  Difficulty'  about  salmon  getting  in  from 


Estuary  : 

Draft  netting  ------  924 

Length  923 

Fish,  produce  -----  94^  925 

Fisheries  below  Bandon  rated  high,  those 
below  not  assessed  at  ail  though  most 
valuable  - - - - - ~ - - 943.9 

Fishing  in  sea  at  mouth  of-  - - - 913 

Free  angling  and  no  interference  .with,  by 
purchasing  tenants  and  question  in  case  of 
combination  of  farmers  - - 930-1,  936-44 

no  Legal  netting  except  by  hauling  nets-  - 920-2 

Position  re  finance  and  amount  of  fish  - - 916 

Sahnon  hatcheries,  fish  would  be  increased 
but  no  private  enterprise  would  undertake-  906 
Season  -------  927 

Spawning  beds,  protection  difficulty  and 

suggestion  -----  894-904 

Tenant,  letting  of  fishing  by-  - - - 931-2 

Trammel  nets  set- on  coast  outside-  - - 925 

Trout  fishing,  development  impossible  without 

combination  ------  933-5 


- 888-9 

- 890-3 

■ 928-90 

- 912 
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PAYNE,  SINCLAIR  W.,  J.P. — continued 
Bandon  Board  or  Conservators — continued. 

Upper  readies,  interests  of  tenant  farmers  in 
preservation  might  be  roused  by  formation 
of  trout  fishing  clubs-  - - 902-5,  907-11 

Conservators,  Boards  or  : 

Administration  approved  - ggg 

as  Administrators  of  entire  affair's  of  river 
advocated  ------  gg(j_g 

Alteration  to  improve  representation  advocated  885 
might  be  Strengthened  and  number  perhaps 

added  to-  y [y 

Estuaries,  protection  by  coastguard  advocated-  913-4 
Evidence  referred  to  975,  995 

Tenant  Purchaser  : 

Combinations  for  preservation  and  letting  of 
fishings,  importance  of  approaching  men 

with  view  to 884 

Lack  of  interest  in  fishing  - gg4 

Tributaries,  barring  of,  against  salmon,  difficulty 

„ «*  7 898,  901 

ieace  Preservation  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 


Peacocke,  Capt. : 

Land  on  River  Bandon  rented  by,  Lord 

Bandon  2014-0 

Open  day  given  on  Bandon  River,  .S'.  IF.  Payne, 
942  ; J.  Byrne,  2277  ; J . H.  Morton,  2410. 


1‘ECiUM,  THOMAS  EDWARD,  Limerick  Board 

of  Conservators  - 12024-12043 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  meetings  should 
be  spread  over  district-  ' 12020-7 

Shannon  River  : 


Peal,  deterioration  owing  to  soa  drift  nets  1202S-32 
Spring,  improvement  - 12028 

Lower,  mackerel  nets,  peal  taken  by  - 12030-20 

Mouth,  present  position  and  alteration  advo- 
cated - ...  12032-0 


Netting  : 

no  Certificate  should  be  granted  for  right 

not  possessed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  12030-8 
Licences,  readjustment  advocated  - ~ 12027-8 

Stake  nets,  proposed  raising  of  leaders 
impossible  and  unnecessary  - - 12039-43 

Rate,  set  off  for  licences,  abolition  objected 
to  unless  duties  readjusted  - - 12027-8 

Spawning  fish,  angling  till  1st  November 
detrimental  to  preservation  of  - - - 12038 


l’ENROSE,  J.  E.  - - - . . 7200-7208 

Blackwater  River  : 

Fishing,  exceptional  summer  may  partly 
account  for  deterioration  - - “ - 7200-7 

Killing  hatch,  opening  of,  no  effect  on  fishing-  ~7200 

Peal  fishing 7200-8 

1 crch,  see  under  Ennel  Lough  and  Shannon  River. 

Perry,  Miss,  proprietor  on  River  Suir,  Lord 
Donoughmore,  601* ; IF.  Bochfort,  6092. 

Petrie,  Sir  Charles : 

Fisheries  held  in  co-operation  with  brother, 
arrangements  re,  P.  L.  Petrie  - 11453 

Fishery  at  mouth  of  Bonet  River  let  to,  O. 

Hewson  394 

PETRIE,  PETER  L.  - - - 11449-11474 

Conservators,  Boards  of,  annual  grant  to,  from 
Department  in  proportion  to  wages  paid  to  net 
fishermen  employed  in  district  suggested  - 11453 
Fisheries  of 11451-3 


Land  purchase : 


Fishing  rights  should  be  reserved  as  means 
of  preserving  and  developing  fisheries-  - 11453 
Vesting  of  fishing  rights  in  Congested  Districts 
Board  or  other  authority  and  division  of 
proceeds  between  tenant  purchasers  and 
Board  suggested  - 11453 

Moy  River,  fresh  water  netting,  legitimate-  11462-5 
Net  on  River  Moy,  Lord  Glanmorris-  - - 11152 


Owenmore  River,  tenant  purchasers  : 


Employed  as  water  bailiffs  in  close  season,  and 
lack  of  interest  in  preventing  poaching, 


Letting  of  fishing  rights  for  angling 
References 


11453,  11471-2 
11400-73 
11590,  11597 


PETRIE,  SAMUEL  ...  -1100*1-11013 

Moy  River,  destruction  of  salmon  fry  by  eel 

weirs 11007-15 

Pettigo,  Co.  Donegal,  successful  destruction  of  pike 
by  Sir  John  Leslie  at  ...  -10055-0 

Peyton,  Colonel,  fishing  on  River  Suir  formerly 
rented  by,  W.  H.  Going-  - - 0488,  0575-90 

Pike  : 

Destruction  : 

Best  method,  G.  Hewson  - - - - 430 

Better  attempts  should  be  made,  G.  Hewson, 

323—5,  435,  475 

Conservators  should  have  power  to  net,  on 
private  waters,  G.  Fowler-  - ...  14449 

Methods  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  Glasslough  - 10055-0 

Rewards  should  be  given  through  police,  W.  H. 

,?icc 11880-7 

I'  inding  of,  in  some  rivers  and  not  in  others  with 
same  conditions,  question  of  reason,  Col.  B.  G. 

Lewis  5242 

Found  in  larger  rivers,  not  in  mountain  streams, 

G.  Hewson  ---...  475 

Bee-  also  under  Barrow  River,  Beg  Lough,  Black- 
water  River  (Boyne),  Blackwater  River  (Lis- 
more),  Boyne  River,  Camlin  River,  Coun 
Lough,  Cullin  Lough,  Ennel,  Lough,  Erne, 

Lougli,  Finn  River,  Foyle  Rivet,  Garrow 
River,  Gill  Lough,  Inch  Lough,  Inehigeola 
Lake,  Lee  River,  Maenean  Lakes,  Moynalty 
River,  Neagh,  Lough,  Noro  River,  Shannon 
River,  Skellin  Lough,  Slaney  River,  and  Suir 
River. 

Pilkington,  Mr . , Agent  for  Hand  in  Hand  Com- 
pany, reference  - 5040,  5004, 5005 


PLACE,  T.  D.,  J.P. 0025-0059 

Barrow  River  : 

Angling,  unimportant  ...  0054-5 

Fishing,  deterioration  - 0033-5 

Poaching,  not  by  licensed  fishermen  as  a rule, 

0039-43 

Spawning  : 

Poaching  during  - 0035 

Protection,  more  effective  work  by  bailiffs 
necessary  - - - - - 0030-8 

Sideway,  drift  nets,  licence  should  be  increased, 

TT  . 0052-3 

Upper  waters,  improvement  of  fishing  hi  tidal 
waters  since  proliibition  of  netting  in-  0048-51 

Sale  of  fish,  restriction  advocated  - - 0050-9 

Plovers,  seagulls  eggs  sold  in  Dublin  as  eggs  of  10092-3 


Poaching : 

Appeals  should  go  to  County  Court  Judge  rather 
than  to  Lord  Lieutenant,  E.  T.  Ingham-  12412-5 
Cases  should  be  heard  by  Residont  Magistrate 
alone,  with  appeal  to  County  Court  Judge 
sitting  alone,  H.  Austen,  858  ; C.  IF.  Ashe, 

1797  ; Canon  MacFadden,  2715-7  ■ .4.  Stubbs, 

4491-3  ; J.  Grehan,  0743-5  ; E.  H.  P.  IIos- 
ford,  12110;  S.  C.  P.  Vansitlart,  12260;  H.  V. 
MacNamara,  12460. 

Cases  should  be  left  to  Local  Magistrates,  A. 

Blood  Smyth  J2309 

Cases,  trial  by  Resident  Magistrate  alone,  sug- 
gestion objected  to,  M.  Joyce  - - 12470-83 

Close  soason,  using  lights  in  killing  during,  should 
be  punished  by  imprisonment,  without  option, 
if  Court  desire,  E.  T.  Ingham  - - 12419-21 

Considered  by  people  as  form  of  sport,  Maj. 

R.  J.  IF.  Mawhinny  - - ...  _ 11945 

Decrease  consequent  on  decreasing  population, 

IF.  Fletcher 11752-4 

Decrease  since  land  purchase  on  River  Lee, 

D.  Murphy,  1916-34 ; J.  Downey,  1974-83. 
more  Deleterious  to  increase  of  fish  than  fresh- 
water netting,  M.  Fitzgerald  - - 8530-41 

Department  should  prosecute,  IF.  H.  Rice 
11881-4;  Capt.  C.  Clerk,  11942. 

Endorsement  and  cancelling  of  licences  for,  advo- 
cated, Col.  II.  G.  Lewis,  5238  ; G.  B.  New- 
port, 5452-3  ; E.  McCormack,  6287-90,  0402  ; 

J.  J.  O’Shee,  0459-62. 

Gaffing,  see  that  title. 

of  Game,  carried  on  by  day  and  consequently 
more  easily  suppressed,  J.  Shea  - - - 9101 

ereotion  of  Gratings  would  concentrate,  and 
facilitate  watching,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8528-9  • 

D.  Murphy,  9028,  9034( 
erection  of  Gratings  would  not  bo  good  moans 

of  prevention, ./.  Hcnsey  - - - 9134-5 

Fines,  see  that  title. 
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Poaching — continued. 

Illegal  engines  should  bo  liable  to  seizure  when 
found,  A.  Blood  Smyth,  12325-9  ; E.  T. 

Ingham,  12415. 

Imprisonment  without  option  of  fine  : 

Advocated  as  penalty,  P.  McClure,  8053-4  ; 

E.  H.  P.  Hosford,  12113;  P.  Mclncrney, 

12537. 

not  Advocated,  E.  McCormack  - - 0400-1 

Imposition  of  fine  proper  for  salmon  snatching, 
and  imprisonment  without  option  for  poison- 
ing, A.  II.  McLean  - 10016-8 

Ingrained  in  habits  of  the  people,  TP.  H.  Pice  - 11881 
Land  purchase  will  cause  increase  of,  S.  McColter, 

_ . • . 2608-10 
Letting  of  fishing  rights  by  tenant  purchasers  will 

cause  increase  of,  J.  Byrne  - 2272-86 

Licence  holders  convicted  of,  should  have  licence  . 

endorsed  or  forfeited,  R.  IT.  Hall  Dare  - 14186-90 

Netting,  illegal,  see  under  Netting. 

Poached  fish  : 

Difficulty  of  preventing  sale,  and  suggestions 
for  obviating,  R.  O.  Sloane  8680,  8685,  8689-1 
Easily  disguised  as  legal  fish,  Col.  B.  C.  Lewis  5246 
Possibility  on  identifying,  D.  H.  Doyne  - - 5053 

Poachers  armed  since  revoking  of  Arms  Act, 

T • Drohan  - 7012-7 

Poisoning,  see  that  title. 

Prevention  of  through  influence  of  the  clergy. 

Col.  Warden,  7962  ; L.  Berthon,  10048. 

Prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  forward  memorials, 


M.  Joyce.  - - - - - - . 32477 

Prosecutions,  bench  packed,  Canon  MacFadden  2715-7 
Refusal  of,  licences  to  systematic  poachers,  pro- 
posal approved,  W.  Roch/orl  - - 1121-3 

on  Spawning  beds,  seriousness  of,  and  should  be 
punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  hard 


labour  at  magistrate’s  option,  A.  Blood  Smyth, 

12351-3 

in  Spawning  season  : 

Destruction  of  fish  for  consumption,  H.  Dale-  740-3 
Greater  necessity  for  provision  against  in  day- 
time, The  MacGillicuddy,  9257  M.  O'Brien, 

9258. 

Less  prevalent  than  in  summer,  M.  Fitzgerald-  8512 
Spearing,  see  that  title. 

Stroke-hauling,  see  that  title. 

Tenant  Purchasers  afraid  of  interfering,  J.  Shea, 
9053-85,  9090-9114  ; Maj.  R.  J.  IP.  Maw- 
hinney,  11946  ; H.  V.  MacNamara,  12460. 
bv  Tenant  purchasers,  possible  in  some  cases. 

Col.  B.  G.  Lewis  - - ' - - 5232-S 

Poe,  Mr.,  Conservator,  Waterford  District,  reference  6029 

Poisoning : 


Conservators  should  have  power  to  claim,  and 
fine  should  go  to  funds.  Col.  Warden.  7975-7  ; 

J.  Scidly,  9658. 

Imposition  of  fine  on  district  implicated,  sug- 
gested, TI-.  Rochforl,  7893-4  ; T.  Codings, 
8377-8. 

Obtained  from  ratepayers,  J.  Henscy,  9155-9  ; 

R.  C.  Meredith,  9322-5,  9333. 

Proposed  levying  of  fine  for,  disapproval  of, 

J.  Shea  ------  911-4 

Destruction  of  fry  and  ova,  R.  Cl.  Williams, 

1597  ; R.  McClure,  8077  ; Mr.  Mansfield, 


Difficulty  of  preventing,  because  only  punishable 

by  fine,  Sir  G.  Colthursl  - 353 

with  Dynamite,  see  that  title. 

Fish  distinguishable,  W.  Roclifort  - - 7928-9 

with  Lime,  see  that  title. 

Imprisonment  without  option  of  fine  proper 
penalty,  H.  Dale,  738-9  : H.  Austen,  S56 ; 

Sir  G.  Colthursl,  1211-4;  R.  C.  Williams, 

1591;  J.  Grainger,  1850-3;  Lord  Bandon, 

2046,  2079-80  ; J.  E.  Longfield,  2367  ; J.  F. 
Williamson,  7366—8  ; Rev.  Alex.  Duggan. 
8095-6;  A.  H.  McLean,  10016-8. 


Inclusion  under  Malicious  Injuries  Act  : 
Advocated,  Rev.  A.  Duggan,  8097-8 ; M 
Fitzgerald,  8597-8608. 

not  Advocated,  A.  McCarthy  - g 1 GO 

Assumed  by  legal  decision  important,  R.  C. 

Williams-  - - _ . _ lord 

Object  to  catch  fish,  and  serious  effects  not  rea- 
lised, Col.  Warden  -----  7904 
by  Paraffin  oil  in  Nore  River,  McCreery-  5291-0 


Poisoning — continued. 

Poisoned  fish  : 

Easily  recognisable,  W.  Roclifort,  7920  ; Rev 
A.  Duggan,  8094,  8119-20. 

Saleable  commodity,  W.  Rochforl,  7905  • Rev 
A.  Duggan,  8093-5. 

Possession  should  be  offence  to  law.  Rev.  Alex 

Duggan g00.- 

Searching  of  carts  by  police  suggested.  Rev. 

A.  Duggan  - 8093-5 


F PREVENTING  : 


8489-90 


by  Inducing  men  to  emigrate  to  America, 

Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  - 2210-2 

through  Influence  of  parish  priest,  Col.  Warden  7962 
by  Putting  stakes  in  river,  R.  C.  Williams  1300-3 
4 roper  care  of  rivers,  would  prevent,  H.  D. 
Connor  — — — — — _ — 619 

Prosecutions  always  brought  by  police,  Capt. 

Crane  - -----  9465-9467 

Rivers  with  boggy  bottoms  not  affected  by,  M. 

Fitzgerald  - - - 

with  Spurge,  see  that  title. 

Usual  period,  and  probable  coincidence  with  low 
water,  R.  McClure,  8078;  IP.  Rochforl,  8079. 
see  also  names  of  rivers. 

Polarnish,  River  Lennan,  spawning  at,  R.  Cors- 
caden  - --  --  ___ 

Pole  nets,  see  under  Netting. 

Police ; 

Assistance  given  to  bailiffs  restricted  by  remila- 
tion  requiring  men  to  go  in  pairs, ' Admiral 
’Jeffreys,  9293;  E.  Connell,  9740-2, 

9/o5-7  ; J.  Kane,  10277-8. 

Creation  of  special  force  of  river  police  suggested, 

D;  J-  Gorey,  5942-6  ; M.  Fitzgerald,  8507-12  ; 

M.  Gleeson,  12445. 

District  Inspector,  certificate  from,  necessary 
before  purchase  of  dynamite,  J.  Grainger  1856-62 
Enforcing  of  Fishery  laws  should  be  recognised 

part  of  duties,  R.  Power  . g441 

Illegal  fishing,  activity  of  suppression  referred  to 
J . H.  Jones-  -----  I 4C.-9 
Illegal  nets,  searching  of  premises  for,  not 
lawful,  Capt.  Crane  - 94g3 

Protection  by  : 

Advocated,  E.  W.  L.  Holt,  101,  102-3  ; R C 
Williams,  1613-5,  1680-1  ; J.  E.  Longfield 
2360,  2365  ; S.  J.  Welply,  2594  ; S.  McCot- 
ter,  2616-7;  Canon  MacFadden,  2715  • 

Dr-  J-  Patterson,  3560;  J.  Johnston’, 
f280-4  ; A.  Stubbs,  4491  ; G.  Mulhallen, 

4679  ; Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace- Duckett,  4895  ; 

Col.  M.  de  Montmorency,  5530-1  ; C 
Gregory,  5810-1  ;!  J.  Lalor,  5966 M. 

O’Neill,  6036 ; W.  H.  Going,  6515-8 ; 

R.  McClure,  8054  ; Rev.  A.  Duggan,  8093  - 
IP.  H.  Mansfiald,  8128-9  ; .4.'  McCarthy 
8101-5;  T.  Taylor,  8201-2;  M.  Filznerald, 

8ob4;  R.  O.  Sloane,  8639!  T.  Greaney, 

9550-1  ; T.  Courtney,  9599-9600  ; P.  J. 

Kelly,  9679,  9687  ; IP.  M.  McEUigolt,  9879  • 

T.  Hannon,  10206;  Dr.  J.  O'Halloran, 
10246-8;  ./.  G.  Shipton,  11122;  Col.  H 
Charlton,  11763-4,  11785  Maj.  R.  .J  ]p 
Mawhinny,  11946;  E.  H.  P.  Hosford, 

12113  ; H.  Lefroy,  12396-7  ; E.  T.  Ingham, 

12429-30  ; H.  V.  MacNamara,  12460  • P 
Mclnemey,  12537  ; T.  Mulgueen,  12612.  ’ 
m Annual  and  weekly  close  time,  certain 
force  for  special  duty  in  each  electoral 
division  advocated,  J.  Scully  - 9858 

Assistance  invaluable,  Col  T.  T.  Simpson  - 6776 
Local  men  would  know  more  about  river 

. ' . -.  - ' - 5260-1 

.viignt  do  more  111  assisting  to  protect  fisheries, 

R.  E.  Longfield  -----  7957 
Is.  a day  wages  suggested,  and  ordinary  pro- 
portion of  fine  should  be  received  directly. 

J.  Maguire  - 14512 

Poaching  less  on  rivers  where  police  assist 
J.  G.  Skipton  33392 

and  Reduction  of  bailiffs  proposed,  money 
savable  could  form  subsidies  for  local 
hatcheries,  Maj.  R.  J.  IP.  Mawhinny-  - 11946 
ot  Remote  places  advisable,  M.  Fitzgerald 
8564;  Capt.  Crane,  9496. 


Rewards : 

Bonus  should  be  giv 
station,  M.  O’Neill 


to  sergeant  of 
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Police — continued. 

Protection  by — continued. 

Rewards — c onlined . 

Fines  should  be  paid  to  men  individually 
instead  of  through  Constabulary  Fund, 

R.  C.  Williams,  1613-5,  1680-1  ; J. 
McCleery,  5301-7  ; Col.  M.  do  Mont- 
morency, 5533-5  ; IF.  Rochjort,  6156-61  ; 

T.  Drohan,  7018—22 ; It.  E.  Longficld, 

7258-60 ; J.  Hensey,  9135 ; J.  Sctdly, 

9658;  Col.  H.  Charlton,  11764;  H. 

Le/roy,  12396-7. 

should  be  Granted  oven  if  prosecution 
. ,...  unsuccessful,  H.  V.  MacNumura  - - 12460 

of  Spawning  beds  : 

■ Advocated,  Of.  Hewson,  454—9  ; H.  Dale. 

723-30  ; Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield,  2179-83  ; 

B.  H.  Lane,  4175-9  ; T.  Courtney, 

9599  ; T.  Mangan,  9768  ; Capt..  F.  Hall, 

12161-5. 

Indefinite  nature  of  powers  re,  H.  D.  Conner  578-8S 
Temporary  increase  of  staff  during  spawning 
season  advisable  and  chiefly  question  of 
administration,  Capt.  Crane,  9464, 

9476-81,  9486-96,  9503  ; P.  L.  Petrie, 

11453. 

Prosecutions  brought  by,  instead  of  by  bailiffs, 

Capt.  Crane  - 9465-9467 

should  Receive  favourable  record  for  zeal  re 

fishery  laws,  J.  Hensey-  - - - - 9135 

Rewards  for  destruction  of  vermin  should  be 

given  through,  IF.  H.  Rice  - 11886-7 

Searching  of  carts  containing  poisoned  fish  by, 

suggested,  Rev.  A.  Duggan  - 8093-5 

Pollen  Act,  see  under  Acts. 

Pollen  fishing,  see  under  Erne  Lough  and  Neagh 
Lough. 

Pollution  of  Rivers  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Pomeroy : 

Mr.,  fishing  rights  on  Blackwater  River,  Lismore, 

J.  Bolster  -------  7554 

Mr.,  interest  in  Oweena  River  fishing.  Canon 
MacFadden,  2773,  2774  ; T.  Hayes,  3675. 

Poor  Law  Valuation,  see  under  Rating. 

Port  Buffler,  number  of  bailiffs,  P.  Logue  - - 3183 

Portmagee,  Co.  Kerry,  Trinity  College  property, 
no  salmon  caught  in  mackerel  nets,  IF.  McElligolt  8704 

Portna  and  Movanagher  Eel  Fishery  : 

Eel  weirs  at,  referred  to,  T.  J.  English  - - 3949 

Representative  on  Coleraine  Board  of  Conser- 
vator, T.  J.  English  -----  3867 

Portrush,  Co.  Antrim : 

Ceast  to  Magiiligan,  Co.  Londonderry,  under 
Coleraine  Board  of  Conservators,  3'.  J. 

English  ------  3844-5 

Drift  netting  : 

between  Magiiligan  and,  see  under  Coleraine 
District. 

Position,  IF.  A.  Frizelle  - 12873-4 

Weekly  close  season  kept  by  men  of,  A.  King  - 13640 

Portsmouth,  Earl  of,  proprietor  on  River  Slaney, 
and  fishing  rights  reserved,  R.  IF.  Hall-Dare, 

5180;  M.  Donovan,  13759,  13763. 

Portsmouth  Estate  : 

Ownership  of  sporting  rights  by  tenants,  increase 

in  number  of  partridge  since,  J.  Deaths.  - - 3899 

see  also  under  Slaney  River. 

Portstewart : 

Drift  netting  : 

Boats,  size,  IF.  A.  Frizelle,  12880-1  ; R. 

Bacon,  13154r-6. 

Catch  per  boat  and  size  of  fish,  IF.  A.  Frizelle  12852-5 
Conditions  necessary,  IF.  A.  Frizelle  - 12840-S 

Decrease  in  number  of  fish  in  river  not  materially 
due  to,  IF.  A.  Frizelle  - 12912-7 

Depth  of  nets,  IF.  A.  Frizelle,  12855 ; It. 

Bacon,  113165. 

Distance  from  shore,  II'.  A.  Frizelle,  12849-51, 

12856,  12860-3;  R.  Bacon,  13144-7. 

Fish  not  mutilated  or  killed,  IF.  A.  Frizelle, 

12894,  12912-5 

Hours,  W.  A.  Frizelle  - - - _ - 12846 

Length  of  nets,  IF.  A.  Frizelle,  12840,  12843, 
12857-9,  12876-7  ; R.  Bacon,  13148-63. 

Licences  demanded  bv  Conservator’s  boat, 

- " !F.  A.  Frizelle  - 12904-6 


Portstewart — continued. 

Drift  netting — continued. 

Mesh,  IF.  A.  Frizelle,  12918-20  ; R.  Bacon, 

13129,  13164. 

Particulars  re,  shares  etc.,  IF.  A.  Frizelle, 

12841-3,  12864-5 

Run  of  fish  east  and  west,  IF.  A.  Frizelle  12874-5 
Sea  trout  only  caught  very  occasionally,  IF.  A. 

Frizelle.-  - - - - - 12883-4 

Season,  IF.  A.  Frizelle  - 12844 

Shooting  of  nets,  R.  Bacon  - - - 13133-43 

Shortening  of  nets  would  bo  objected  to, 

IF.  A.  Frizelle  - - - 12923 

Three  mile  distance  from  shore,  objections  to, 

IF.  A.  Frizelle-  - - - J2907-11,  12923 

Weekly  close  time,  IF.  A.  Frizelle  - - 12846 

Weekly  close  time  observed  and  bringing  nets 
into  port  for,  would  not  be  objected  to, 

IF.  A.  Frizelle,  - 12921-3 

Motor  fishing  boats,  IF.  A.  Frizelle,  12878-82, 

12885-9  ; R.  Bacon,  13156-67. 

Several  fishery,  draft  netting  : 

no  Food  found  in  fish,  H.  O’Neill  - — 163771-7 

Effect  on,  of  drift  netting,  H.  O’Neill, 

13652-70,  13678-85 
Weekly  oiose  season,  kept  by  men  of 

.4.  King  - -----  13640 

POTTERTON,  DR.  DE  COURCY  - 10469-10507 

Camlin  River  : 

Cormorants,  little  damage  done  by  - 10505-6 

Current  and  source  - - - - 10472-3 

Length  fishablo  ------  10471 

Pike,  no  measures  taken  to  exterminate-  10502—4 
no  Poisoning  ------  10507 

Salmon  rarely  caught  - - - - - 10485 

Trout  fishing  : 

Establishment  of  hatchery  suggested, 

' 10481,  10487,  10494 

Licence,  imposition  advocated  as  means  of 

protection  ------  10490 

Taking  of  small  fish  should  be  stopped  10487-92 
Weight  and  quality  of  fish, 

10477-80,  10499-10501 

Evidence  referred  to,  J.  IF.  Fleming,  10521 ; M. 

Magan,  10582. 

POTTS,  WILLIAM  TRUMPERANT  - -11786-11180 

Protection  of  River  Suir  by,  J .-Gilmore  11677,  11703-7 

Shannon  River  : 

Netting,  decrease  in  number  of  fish  owing  to  11805-0 
Sluice  gates  should  be  regulated  to.  allow 

even  flow  of  water  to  tributaries-  - 11800-10 

Small  streams  : 

Barring  might  be  possible-  - - 11803-4 

Preservation,  local  gentry  should  assist  in  11800-1 

Suck  Uiver  : 

Angling  : 

Catch  ------  11796—; 

River  reserved  for  -----  11791 

Fish,  decrease  ------  11793 

Protection  - - - - - - -11792 

Several  fishery  -----  11788-9 

POWELL,  JOHN  LOUGHEED  - 10888-10909 

Shannon  River  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale  of  Rockingham 

estate  ------  10889-91 

Small  fish  destroyed,  but  considered  a distinct. 

species  and  matter  should  be  tested  - 10895-908 

Trout,  size 10903 

POWER,  RICHARD  - - - * - 9359-9443 

Behy  River,  fishing  owned  by  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  value  - - - - 9432-3 

Caragh  Lake,  fresh  water  netting  - - - 9394 

Evidence  referred  to,  Capt.  L.  Marshall  - - 9512 


jAUN f,  River  : 

Cormorants,  numerous,  but  oapitation  beyond 

resources  of  Conservators  - - - 9386-8 

Fishing  rights  not  reserved  on  sale-  - 9367-9 

Herons  - - - - - - - 9389 

Netting  in  several  fisheries  : 

Fishing  average  to  year  ending  1898  - 9391-9400 
Fresh  water  -----  9395-7 

Peal  : 

Decrease  proportionate  to  increase  of 

spring  fish  and  not  due  to  drift  nets-  9398—9405 
Small  in  scarce  years  - 9409 

Poaching  on  decrease  - 9381-2,  9390,  9420,  9431 
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1’OVVER  RICHARD — continued. 
Laune  River — continued. 


Spring  fish  : 

Increase  proportionate  to  decret 


of  peal, 
9398-9,  9406-8 
9410-15 


Weight  - 
Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  not  probable  - - -9422-3 

Fishing  rights : 

1 Interests  small  but  good  pools  included 

in  fishings-  - 9307-9 

Let  to  anglers  individually  - - 9371-77 

Netting  by,  would  be  self -correcting  evil  - 9417 
Killorglin  district,  protection  not  likely  to  be 

affected  by  land  purchase  - - - - 94 16 

Killorglin  hatchery,  period  of  working,  contribu- 
tions, output  and  distribution  of  fry  - 9378-84 

Licences  : 


Increase  of  duty  not  recommended  - - 9424 

Proposed  increase  of  maximum,  extra  funds 
should  pass  to  central  department  and  not 
to  Conservators  - 9427-9431 

Maine  River  netting,  9394  ; J.  Hensey,  9169. 
Protection  by  police,  restricted  by  regulations, 
enforcement  of  Fishery  Laws  shoidd  be 
recognised  part  of  duties  - 9441 

Rating,  system  proposed  by  Admiral  Jeffreys 
criticised  as  benefiting  proprietor  rather  than 
Conservators  -----  9424-6 


Spawning  streams  : 

Protection  by  means  of  grating  not  recom- 
mended ------  9418-9 

State  ownership  recommended  - 9434-9, 9442-3 

Power,  Mr. : 

Member  of  Feale  and  Cashen  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, W.  M.  McElligoll  - 9940 

Netting  at  Cashen  by,  W.  M.  McElligott  - 9949-50 


Power : 

John,  member  of  Lismore  Board  of  Conservators, 

G.  Fitzgerald  - . - - - - 7032,  7636 

Conservator,  Waterford  District,  reference-  - 6674 

Mrs.,  fishing  rights  on  River  Suir  reserved, 

J.  J.  O’Shee  ------  6412 

Poynton’s  Ford,  River  Shannon,  spawning  bed 
staked,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - - 10842,  10871-2 


Preservation  : 

Circulars  should  be  issued  pointing  out  advan- 
tages, W.  M.  McElligott, 9896-9  ; M.  Maqan, 

10563. 

Combination  of  farmers  necessary,  H.  Law  - 3386 
Combinations  of  Tenant  Purchasers  for,  see  under 
Tenant  Purchasers. 

Contribution  from  fishermen  should  be  increasedl 
C.  H.  Thorp  - 5137-46 

Government  should  assist,  B.  H.  Lane,  4177, 

4197  ; S-  G.  P.  Vansittart,  12260  ; A.  Blood 
Smyth,  12376- 

Improvement  : 

Enlarged  basis  of  elected  conservators  might 
interest  people  in,  H.  Dale  - 654 

Free  fishing  would  lead  to,  P.  Corcoran, 
1129-35,  1146;  if.  V.  Williams,  1646-50. 
would  Result  from  personal  interest  in,  M. 

Fitzgerald  - 8513-4,  8544 

Transfer  of  sporting  rights  will  effect.  Canon 
MacFadden,  2663  ; Rev.  J.  if.  Maguire, 

4562  ; P.  Mclnerney,  12536. 
tlu-ough  Local  appreciation  of  value  of  fishing 
preferable  to  imposition  of  licences,  H.  H. 

Moeran  - - - - - - 10742-8 

Methods  of  interesting  tenants,  see  under  Tenant 
Purchasers. 

Public  interest  in,  and  public  contribution  advo- 
cated, C.  H.  Thorp  - - - - 5135-40 

Stronger  staff  necessary,  H.  Austen  - - 859-S61 

Sums  awarded  under  Malicious  Injuries  Act  should 
go  to,  if-  C.  Williams 1651 

Privy  Council,  appeals  to  ; 

Bye-law  re  prohibition  of  netting  on  Barrow 
River  confirmed  by,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - 4700 

See  also  Bye-laws. 


Protection — continued. 

by  Government,  advocated,  J . McCreery  - 5299-301 

by  Government  of  rivers  of  no  commercial  value 
where  possibility  of  benefitting  general  fishing, 

Copt.  L.  Marshall  -----  9537 
Methods  of  interesting  tenants,  sec  under  Tenant 
Purchasers. 

- More  money  spent  on,  formerly,  'J'.  Enright  12597-9 
Payment  of  fee  to  tenant  purchasers  for,  sugges- 
ted, Lord  Clanmorris  - 11181-5 

by  Police,  see  under  Police, 
of  Spawning  beds,  see  under  Spawning  beds. 
Water-rangers,  scheme,  Maj.  It.  J.  W.  Mawhinny  11946 
Public  Works  Commissioners  : 

Contribution  to  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators, 

E.  H.  P.  Hos/ord  - - - - -12016 

Rights  of  eel  fishing  in  the  Shannon;  E.  W.  L. 

Holt 5 

Puffin,  see  under  Blaekwater  River  (Kenmaro). 
Pullaheeney,  River  in  Ballina  district,  G.  Shannon-  11265 
Purchase  Acts,  see  under  Acts. 


Q. 

Quarter  Sessions,  appeals  on  fishery  cases  should  lie 
made  to  County  Court  Judge  instead  of,  E.  H.  P. 
Hosjord,  12110  ; .4.  Blood  Smyth,  12309. 

The  Queen  (Morrissey)  v.  The  Kilkenny  Justicos, 


J.H.  Jones  ------  .1  4704 

Queen’s  Co.,  in  Waterford  district,  J.  H.  Jones  - 4746 


Queenstown : 

Illegal  drift-net  fishing  by  shopkeepers  at,  see  under 
Cork  harbour. 

Launch  should  be  kept  at,  continually  for  protec- 
tion  of  Cork  lower  harbour,  J.  Mintern  - - 1042 

Quinn,  Father,  representative  of  tenant  pur- 
chasers no  Lough  Conn  and  Lough  Cullin  Fishing 
Association,  B.  Browne  - - - - 11505-6 


R. 


RAHILLY,  MAURICE  - 9024-42 

Inny  River  -. 

Poaching  by  night,  only  efforts  to  suppress  by 
police  and  Conservators  - 9033-40 

Tenant  purchasers,  frontage-  - - 9027-8 

Rainbow  trout,  see  under  Trout. 

Ramelton,  salmon  stopped  by  carry  at,  J.  O' Grady  3780-1 
Rathdonnell,  Baron,  proprietor  on  River  Dee,  J. 
Maguire  - — — - _ _ 14521 

Rathmelton  Pool : 

Decrease  in  number  of  salmon  coming  up 
owing  to  increase  of  drift  nets  outside,  R.  Cors 

Paden - 3593-606 

Distance  from  sea,  If.  Corscaden  - - 3591-2 

Fish,  not  much  difference  in  quantitv,  If.  Cors- 
caden- - - - - -‘  - 3581-8 

Persons  fishing,  If.  Corscaden  - - - 3589-90 

Sea  trout,  decrease,  If.  Corscaden  - 3607-18,  3623-5 
Raphoe,  injury  done  by  flax  water  between  Lotter- 
lcenny  and,  C.  Flattery  -----  3007 
Raphoe,  Bishop  of,  salmon  fishery  described  as 

national  asset  by,  R.  O.  Sloane-  - 8626 

Rating : 

Correspondence  with  letting  value  in  open 
market  recommended.  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys, 

9280,  9300 

District  Councils  empowered  to  levy  rates  for 
fishery  purposes  and  appoint  representative,  A. 

Blood  Smith  ------  12512 

Halfpenny  rate  on  ratable  valuation  of  District 
Council  for  maintenance  of  fisheries,  never 
levied,  but  sum  received  by  County  Councils 
from  Poor  Rate  asset  on  valuation  of  fisheries, 

J.  Maguire-  ------  14592 

System  proposed  by  Admiral  Jeffreys  criticised 
as  benefitting  rates  rather  than  Conservators, 

R.  Power  ------  9424-6 

Valuation  : 


Protection  : 

by  Bailiffs,  see  that  title. 
by  Coastguards,  see  that  title. 

Co-operation  of  owners  necessary,  IT.  H.  Rice  - 11881 
. of  Estuaries,  see  that  titles 


Assessment,  increase  would  produce  more 
income  than  rearrangement  of  licences. 

H.  Dale  -------  834-7 

Difficulty  of  striking  rate,  J.  H.  Morion  - 2398-401 

Increase  acorues  to  County  Council  not  to 
fishery,  J.  Maguire  -----  14509 
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Rating — continued ■ , 

Valuation — continued. 

Inland  fisheries  undervalued,  but  no  increase 
should  be  made  until  period  os  has  chance 
of  being  recoupable,  J.  Maguire-  - - H'09C 

Minimum  advocated,  J.  Maguire-  - - <)t  0 1 I 

Rathcool,  River  Blackwater,  Lismore  district, 

particulars  re  fishing  above,  F.  Bolster  - 7540-8 

RATHDONNELL,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD, 

H.M.L.  - - - - - - 4932-4000 

Dee  River,  Co.  Louth,  deterioration  of  fishing  4947-8 
Fishing  rights  on  River  Nore  reserved  by,  O.  B. 

Newport  -------  5482 


Rivers — continued. 

Mouths : 

Mr.  Blood  Smyth’s  suggestion  not  agreed 
with,  M.  Joyce.  - - - - - 1247 

Position  of,  E.  IF.  L.  Noll  - - - 0-14,21-2 

of  Rivers  running  into  other  rivers,  -Inspectors 
should  have  power  to  define,  A.  Blood 
Smyth  - - - - - - 12335-9 

Netting  in,  sec  Freshwater  under  Netting. 

Upper  waters,  derelict,  with  few  exceptions,  .7.  Q. 

Skipton  . - - - - 11100,  11108-9 

see  also  Estuaries  and \ Tributaries. 

Roche’s  Point,  licenses  paid  for  purpose  of  fishing 

outside,  H.  Dale  ------  711-2 


Si.aney  River  : 

By-law  permitting  earlier  netting  at  mouth 

of,  injury  to  fishing  caused  by  - 4940,  4951-4 

Fishing,  condition  and  catch-  - 4939—41,4949 

Poaching  when  water  low  - - - 4942-4 

Spawning  beds,  importance  of  protecting  4945,  4955 
Trout  fishing,  and  imposition  of  licences  or 

formation  of  association  suggested  - 4955-9 

Rathgran  River,  in  Ballina  district,  G.  Shannon-  11205 
Rathlackan  Bay,  limitation  of  length  of  nets, 

G.  Shannon  ------  11277-81 

Rathmore,  River  Blackwater,  Lismore  district, 

no  fishing  as  far  up  as,  P.  Hunt-  - 7432 

Rathmullen,  netting  of  sea  trout  off,  11.  Corscadcn, 

3055-9  : M.  -4.  M‘ Creadie,  3722. 

Ree,  Lough : 

. Angling,  M.  Mayan  - 10574-0 

Eel  fishery  destroyed  by  long  line  fishing, 

A.  Mackey  ------  12503 

Trout  taken  from,  annual  value,  Maj.  if.  J.  IF. 

Mawhinny  -------  11940 

Resident  Magistrates,  see  under  Magistrates. 

RICE,  WILLIAM  H.,  R.M.  - - 11875-11889 

Boards  of  Conservators,  no  improvement  of 
fisheries  under  -----  11884-5 

Fishing,  clubs  approved  as  means  of  preservation 

and  assistance  from  funds  advocated  - - 11880 

Gulls,  fry  destroyed  by,  and  fish  prevented 

from  rising-  " 11887-9 

Poaching  : 

Department  should  prosecute  - - 11881-4 

Ingrained,  in  habits  of  the  people-  - - 11881 

Police,  rewards  for  destruction  of  vermin  should 

be  given  through  - 11880-7 

Protection,  co-operation  of  owners  necessary  - 11881 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Combination  : 

Assistance  should  be  given  to,  at  start-  - 1 1879 
Necessary,  and  method  of  inducing  - - 11879 

Department  should  appoint  independent  officer 

to  instruct,  as  to  value  of  fishing  rights  11878-9 

RICHARDS,  MAJOR  U.  V.,  J.P.,  member  of 

Wexford  Board  of  Conservators  - 14099-14122 

Slaney  River  : 

Bailiffs,  work  well  done  - - - -14117 

Fish  traps  ------  1411 1—6 

Tenant  purchaser,  acquisition  of  fishing  rights 

not  likely  to  lead  to  improved  preservation  14121-2 
Wexford  Board  of  Conservators,  dutios  ade- 
quately discharged  - - - - - 14110 

Reference,  J.  Dealhe  -----  13878 

Richardson,  Mr.,  farmer,  fishing  rights  on  River  Lee 

owned  by,  S.  Haynes  -----  1360 

Riparian  ownership  ; 

Angling  and  netting  in  large  lakes,  without  regard 

to,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - - - - 5 

Claims  to  several  fisheries  apart  from,  E.  IF.  A. 

Holt  - - - 5 

Increased  rating  of  owners  advocated  as  well 
as  increase  in  price  of  lieenses,  J.  J . O'Shee, 

6437-55,  6467 

Owners  should  have  voice  in  election  of  eonser- 

cated,  J . J.  O'Shee  - 6469—73 

Several  fishery  in  virtue  of  continuous,  E.  IF.  L. 

Holt  -------  - 5 

Several  fisheries  independent  of,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 5 

Several  fishery  with,  and  with  ownership  of  soil  of 
river,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  -----  5 

see  also  Tenant  Purchasers. 

Rivers  ; 

Cleaning  of,  people  should  be  given  instruction 

re,  Oapt.  C.  Clerk  - 11935-8 


ROCHFORT,  WILLIAM,  D.L.,  Waterford  Board 

of  Conservators  - - - - 600-62889 

Evidence  referred  to  - - - - - 6441 

Help  given  by,  in  protection  of  Suir  River  fishing, 

E.  McOormack  -----  6330-1 

Inspector,  importance  of-  - 6237 

Licences,  refusal  of,  to  systematic  poachers, 
proposal  approved  - - - - 6121-3 

Salmon  rivers,  control  by  Government  Depart- 
ment advocated  and  reasons-  - - - 6179 

Suir  Angler’s  Association,  particulars  re  work, 

ct0.  - - - - 6195-7,  6204-6,  6227-9 

Suir  River  : 

Angling,  development  possible  and  question  of 

renting  by  Conservators  - - - 6212-3 

below  Cahir,  almost  entirely  demesne  land  6177-8 


Clonmel  to  Cahir,  fishing,  condition  - 6209-10 

Clonmel  to  Carriclt-on-Suir  : 

Angling  would  be  good  if  not  netted  - - 6212 

Poaching,  by  licensed  men  during  weekly 
e.lnsfi-time  - - - -6107-12,6119-20 


Snap  netting  : 

Abolition  advocated  and  questoin  of  com- 
pensation to  men  - - - 6172-5 

Extent  of,  and  harm  dono  by  - 6117-9 

Number  of  nets  and  men  - - - 6176 

Result  of,  and  class  of  men  - - 6124-6 

Comparison  with  Nore-  - 6242-5 

Coolnamuok  weir  - - - - 6167-71 

Cormorants,  rewards  given  formerly  by  Suir 
Anglers’  Association  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion ------  6143-5 

Fish,  size  of  -----  6095 


Fairly  good  formerly  up  to  Cashel  and  Thurles 

6198-200 

Improvement  owing  to  better  preservation  6096-70 
Weirs  ------  6232-3 

a Good  river  -----  6093-4 

Herons,  question  re  extent  of  harm  done  by  6146-8 


Netting  : 

Difficulty  of  fish  getting  past  - 0253 

in  Fresh  water  should  be  prohibited  - 6270-1 

Licences,  price  inadequate  and  should  be 
raised-  - 6162—6,  62208 

Position  of,  and  number  of  nets-  - 6231-2 

during  Weekly  close  time-  - - 0253-5 

Pike  and  destruction  by  trolling  and  systematic 

destruction  would  be  advantageous  6138-42,  6211 
Poaching,  during  a dry  season  between  Cahir 

and  Thurles  - - - - - - 6116 

Preservation,  improvement,  but  funds  inade- 
quate ------  6097-102 

Protection,  police  assistance,  and  part  of 

fine  should  be  paid  over  to  men-  - 6150-61 

Rating,  method  of  collecting,  and  question  re 

adequacy  of  valuation  - - 0246-52 

Salmon  fishing  on  tributaries,  question  of  6207-8 

Spawning,  poaching  during  - - 6102-6,  6112-5 

Tributaries,  spawning,  population  and  conse- 
quent question  re  protection  - - 6239-41 

Trout  : 

Destruction  by  netting  and  lime,  and  pike  6135-0 


Fishing  : 

Good  and  could  be  improved-  0128-9,  6134 
Leave  given  on  application  - - 6130—3 

Licences,  possible  disadvantage  6185-94,  6223-00 
Restriction  to  time  fry  are  out  at  sea  would  bo 
approved  theoretically  but  difficulty 


of 


62 19 


Size  of  fish  - - - - - 

Uppor  waters,  preservation,  expenditure 

Angler’s  Association  but  not  a success-  6204-6 

Value  if  properly  preserved-  - - - 0184 
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Rivers' — continued. 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Meetings,  attendance  - 0150-2,  6155,  021-1-8,  6234-7 
Work  done  as  well  as  funds  permit  - - (i  153-5 

References  - 0050,  0074,  6022 

ROCHFORT,  WILLIAM,  D.L.,  J.P.,  agent  for 

Lord  Lansdowne  - 7801-7951 


Kenmare  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Available  funds  small  owing  to  low  valuation  7871-3 


Net  liconces  increase  proposed  - - 7895-8 

Lansdowne  Estate  : 

Boundary  - - - - - - 7875-8 

Caliir  Mountains,  trout  lakes  - - 7919-20 

Roughty  River  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved  - 7880 

Sale  of  property,  date  of  agreements  - 7885 


Sheon  River  : 


Bailiffs,  expenditure  on 
Fishing,  catch  - 

Fishing  rights  reserved 
Netting  - 

Poisoning  decreasing 
Tenant  purchasers,  combination 
be  feasible  - - - - 

Dr.  Maybury,  reservation  of  Ashing  on 


7901,  7908-9 
7 7910-12 

7880,  7901,  7914-5 
7907-9 
7902-4,  7907 
would  not 

7914,  7930-41 
i sale  - 7940-8 


Poisoning  : 

Fine  should  be  levied  on  district  implicated  - 8079 
Mitigation  of  sentence  after  conviction  de- 
plorable 7899-7900 

Probably  coincident  With  low’  water  - - 8079 


Roughty  River  : 

Bailiffs,  larger  staff  necessary 
Fishing  rights  : 

Reservation  on  sale  - 

not  Reserved  in  certain  cases  - 


7808-70 

- 7880 
7879-81 


Poisoning  : 

on  Increase  subsequent  to  land  purchase  7882-4 
with  Spurge  -----  7806-7 


Tenant  Purchasers  : 

no  Combination  - 7889 

Ownership  interpreted  as  right  to  secure 

greatest  number  of  fish  - J88C 

Trout  fishing  -----  7890-2 

Sheen  River  : 

Fishing,  affected  by  rainfall  and  by  poisoning 
of  the  Roughty  - ~ 79 12-3 

Poisoning  : 

Fish  saleable  commodity  - - 7905-6,  7927-9 

by  Spurge,  tii no-honoured  custom  - 7917-8 

Rockingham  : 

Mismanagement  of  spawning  beds  in  reaches  of 
Shannon  at,  J.  Cox  -----  10329 

Salmon  carried  to,  in  floods,  J.  Cox  - 10359 

Rockingham  estate,  fishing  rights  resorved  on  sale, 

-7.  L.  Powell  ------  10889-91 

Rockingham,  Lake,  not  good  trout  fishing,  It. 

Devenisli  - - - - - - . 10729 

Rod  fishing,  see  Angling. 

Roe,  River,  under  Londonderry  Board  of  Conser- 
vators, T.  McDermott  - - - 4083,  408S 

Rogagh  River,  obstruction  should  bo  removed  to 
enable  fish  to  get  up,  Rev.  J.  R.  Maguire  - 4570-5 

Rooskey,  River  Shannon  : 

Fishing  not  good  betu’een  Tarmon  and,  J.  Cox  - 10439 
to  Lanesborough,  bailiffsliip,  arrangements  and 

wages,  .7.  Ferny  - - - 10591-3,  10009-10 

llosapenna  hotel,  Owenheuy,  fished  by  guests  at, 

A.  Manning  ------  3497-8 

Rochestown,  demesne  on  River  Suir,  referred  to. 

Lord  Donoughmore  -----  6072 

Rosmin  River,  free  trout  fishing,  R.  R.  Fitzher- 

bert 14440 

Rosnaree,  nets  at,  taken  off  by  Mr.  Osborne  for 
three  months,  Capt.  C.  F.  Watkins  - 14465 

Ross,  Mr.  Justice  : 

Inclusion  of  spiu-ge  in  list  under  noxious  weeds 

Act  not  strictly  correct  - S20S 

Responsible  for  net  fishing  concessions  at  Bovle, 

•7.  W.  Fleming  - - - - - " - 10530- 

Ross  Mahon  estate,  sec  under  Shannon. 
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Coast  to  Malin  Head,  drift  netting  off,  see  under 
Donegal  Co. 

Coast  to  Mullaghmore  Head,  see  under  Mullagh- 
mOre  Head. 

ROTHERAM,  S.,  Hon  Secretary  of  Lough  Sheelin 

Trout  Preservation  Association  - 10669-10717 

Sheelin  Lough  : 

Gulls,  legality  of  destroying  during  dapping 

season  uncertain  - 10680-91 

Netting  and  Cross  line,  application  for  bye- 
law’ prohibiting,  rejected  - - - 10694-700 

Poaching  -----  10694,  10710-11 

Trout  fishing,  catch  - - - - 10713-7 

Trout  Preservation  Association  : 

Bailiffs’  duties,  wage,  and  number  of  men 

employed  -----  10701-8 

not  Likely  to  pay  exponses  - - 10670-5 

Uniform  level  of  water  and  procurable  through 

repair  of  Finea  floodgates  - - 10674—85 

Reference,  Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell  - 10644 

Roughty  River : 

Angling  : 

Good,  but  few’  licences  issued,  D.  Howick, 

7686,  7799 

Season  earlier  than  formerly,  T.  Collings  8387-8 
Bailiffs  : 

Larger  staff  necessary,  IT.  Rochfort,  7868-70  ; 

T.  Callings,  8381. 

Police  more  efficient,  if.  McClure,  8054  ; IT.  U. 

Mansfield,  8128-9  ; A.  McCarthy.,  8161-5. 

Salary  too  low  to  counterbalance  risks,  D. 
Howick,  7690-4,  7698-9,  7731  ; G.  Taylor, 
8201-3( 

Supported  by  police,  D.  Howick  - - 7746-7 

Cormorants,  destruction  to  trout  fishing  and  no 

capitation,  D.  Howick  - - - - 7768-73 

Cot  fisheries,  D.  Howick  - - - - -7812 

Dynamiting,  D.  Howick,  7685  ; Rev.  Alex. 
Duggan,  8085-91,  8107-9  ; A.  McCarthy,  8151. 

Fishing: 

in  Autumn,  most  important,  T.  Collings  8389-90 
Conditions  unchanged,  A.  McCarthy  - - 8149 

Decrease  in  number  of  fish,  average  catches 

1907-11,  T.  Collings-  - - - 8385-6 

Deterioration  due  to  poisoning  and  poaching, 

W.  Rochfort,  7864-6  ; R.  McClure,  8007-11  : 

Rev.  A.  Duggan,  8084-5  ; T.  Taylor, 
8192-4. 

Free  with  certain  exceptions,  R.  McClure  8024—5 
Weekly  close  time,  observance  of,  D.  Howick  7725-7 

Fishing  rights  : 

Reservation  on  sale,  D.  Howick,  7751-3  ; R. 

McClure,  8016-7  ; IF.  Rochfort,  7880. 
not  Reserved  in  certain  cases,  D.  Howick, 


7748-50  ; IT.  Rochfort.  7879-81  ; if. 
McClure,  8017-8021,  8026-9  ; A.  McCarthy, 
8144-7. 

Hatcheries  advocated,  R.  McClure  - - 8073-76 

Licences,  kinds  issued,  D.  Howick  - - - 7790 

Lansdow’ne  Estate  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved,  IT.  Rochfort  - - 7S?0 

Sale  of  property,  date  of  agreements,  IT. 

Rochfort  — J 7885 

Lowe  Estate  : 

Angling  free,  if.  McClure  - - - - 8025 


Fishing  rights  reserved  oa  sale,  D.  Howick, 

7751-3  ; IT.  Rochfort,  7880  ; if.  McClure, 

8016. 

Poisoning  : 

Fish  exterminated  by,  T.  Taylor  - - 8200 

Increase  subsequent  to  sale  of  property, 

IT.  Rochfort 7882 

Success  iu  bringing  fish  into  river  annulled 
by,  if.  McClure,  8079  ; T.  Collings, 
S382-3. 

Tenant  purchasers,  date  of  agreements,  11'. 


Rochfort  - - - - - - - 7836 

Netting  : 

Fresh  water,  D.  Howick  - - - 7817-  S 


Illegal,  prevalence  and  difficulty  of  suppressing, 

D.  Howick  - 7687-99,  7716-24,  7731,  7820-34 
Licence,  increase  would  not  be  objected  to 

if  preservation  guaranteed,  IT.  Rochfort  7896  8 
for  Maokorel,  salmon  and  white  trout  caught 
in  nets,  D.  Howick  - - - 77 16-24,  7823-34 
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Roughty  River — continued. 

Orfen  Estate  : 

Fishing  Rights  : 

Passed  to  tenant  purchaser,  A.  McCarthy  8144-7 
Reservation  on  sale.  It.  McClure  - 80 1 0-7 


Notting  : 

at  Ardtully,  D.  Howick,  7815  ; .1.  McCarthy, 


8179. 

Illegal,  A.  McCarthy  - 8181 

Ratiug,  A.  McCarthy  - 8108-70 

Sale  of  property,  U.  Howick-  - - 7751,7754 

Tenant  Purchaser  : 

Fishing  rights  passed  to,  ,4.  McCarthy-  8144-7 
Frontage,  A.  McCarthy  - - 8134-0 

Netting,  value  of  catch,  A.  McCarthy-  8137-43 
Poaching  : 

Convictions,  not  obtained  through  weakness 
of  evidence,  D.  Howick  - 7732-5 

Salmon  traps,  lieu.  .4.  Duggan,  8101-4;  T. 

Taylor,  8209-14  ; T.  Collings,  8383. 


Spearing  and  strokeliauling,  D.  Howick, 

7741-5 ; Ii.  McClure,  8014 ; Rev.  A. 
Duggan,  8080-92  ; A.  McCarthy,  8152-3  ; 

T.  Taylor,  8199  ; T.  Collings,  8383. 
by  Tenant  purchaser,  It.  McClure-  - 8022-3 

by  Unlicensed  men,  D.  Howick  - - 7728-30 

Poisoning  : 

Case  witnessed  and  legal  proceedings  taken, 

Rev.  Alex.  Duggan  - 8090,  8110-18 


Convictions  : 

Difficulty  of  obtaining,  and  date  of  latest, 


D.  Howick 7838-9 

Obtaining  through  police,  T.  Taylor-  - 8200 
Mitigation  of  sentences  deplorable,  IF. 
Rochfort 7899-7900 


Fine  should  be  levied  on  district  implicated, 

IF.  Roch/ort,  7893-4  ; T.  Collings,  8377-8. 

Fish  sold  in  Killarney  and  Cork  at  market 
price,  searching  of  carts  by  police  suggested, 

Rev.  Alex.  Duggan  - 8093-5 

Frequency  of,  and  difficulty  of  preventing. 

Sir  G.  Colthursl,  1233  ; D.  Howick,  7084-5, 

7759,  7730-7,  7785-7  ; TF.  Rochfort,  7800-7  ; 

T.  Taylor,  8203-4  ; T.  Collings,  8391. 
on  Increase,  R.  McClure  - 8009-12 

on  Increase  subsequent  to  land  purchase, 

D.  Howick,  7750—00,  7705 ; TF.  Roch/ort, 

7882-4  ; A.  McCarthy,  8157-8  ; T.  Taylor, 
8190-8200. 

with  Lime,  D.  Howick,  7084-5,  7785  ; Rev.  A. 

Duggan,  8098  ; T.  Collings,  8383. 
on  Lowe  estate,  see  that  title  above. 

Number  of  cases  in  year,  D.  Howick,  7835  ; 

Rev.  A.  Duggan,  8100. 

Opposed  by  men  setting  traps  for  salmon, 


Rev.  A.  Duggan  - S102-4 

Sheen  fishing  affected  by,  IF.  Roch/ort  - 7912-3 

with  Spurge  : 

Extent  of  river  affected,  D.  Howick,  7084-5, 


Specimen  of  fish  killed  by,  T.  Collings-  - 8393 
by  Tenant  purchaser,  R.  McClure-  - 8022-3 

of  Tributaries,  Rev.  Alex.  Duggan-  - - 8098 

in  Winter  in  low  water,  practice  systematic, 

Rev.  A.  Duggan  - 8092-3 

Preservation,  efficiency  of  Board  of  Conservators 


restricted  by  lack  of  funds,  D.  Howick, 

7695-7,  7721-4,  7771-2,  7782 

Protection  by  police  : 


Extension  of  powers  advocated.  Rev.  A. 

Duggan-  - - - -,  8091,8093-5 

Increase  of  force  advocated.  Rev.  A.  Duggan, 

8093;  A.  McCarthy,  8161-5  ; W.  H.  Mans- 
field, 8128-9  ; T.  Taylor,  8201-2. 

Special  force  should  be  established  and  fines 
applied  to  expenses,  Ii.  McClure  - 8054-5 

Strokeliauling,  Rev.  A.  Duggan,  8086-92  ; T. 

Taylor , 8199. 


Roughty  River  : 

Suitable  for  spawning,  D.  Howick  - - 7738-9) 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

no  Combination,  D.  Howick,  7761-4  ; IF. 
Roch/ort,  7889  ; R.  McClure,  8022. 


Roughty  River — continued. 

Tenant  Purchasers — continued. 

Fisliing  rights  : 

Acquired  in  certain  cases,  D.  Howick, 
7748-50  ; IF.  Roch/ort,  7879-81;  It. 
McClure,  8017-20,  8026-9  ; ,1.  McCarthy, 
8144-7. 

Ownership  interpreted  as  right  to  socuro 
greatest  number  offish,  IF.  Roch/ort  7886-8 
Value  not  realised,  A.  McCarthy  - 8156 

on  Lowo  Estate,  see  that  title  above. 
on  Orpen  Estate,  sec  thta  title  above. 

Poaching  and  poisoning  by,  R.  McClure  8022-3 
Poisoning  on  increase  subsequent  to  salo  of 
property  to,  D.  Howick,  7750-60,  7765  ; 

' IF.  Roch/ort,  7882-4  ; A.  McCarthy,  8157-8  ; 

T.  Taylor,  8106-8200. 

Tributaries  : 

Rod  licences,  number  issued,  D.  Howick-  7797-8 
Spurge  poisoning  prevalent,  D.  Howick,  7730-7; 

Rev.  A.  Duggan,  8098-9. 

Trout,  D.  Hoivick,  7706  ; Rev.  A.  Duggan, 
8098-*). 


Trout  fishing  : 

Brown  trout,  Rev.  A.  Duggan,  8100  ; TF. 
Roch/ort,  7890. 

Injured  by  cormorants,  D.  Howick  - 7768-73 

Possibilities,  IF.  Roch/ort  - - - 7890-2 


Sea  trout  : 

Decrease,  T.  Collings  - 8384 

Injured  by  netting  in  the  bay,  D.  Howick, 

...  7703-7 

best  Sea  trout  river  in  Ireland  if  not  for  poison- 
ing, Sir  G.  Colthursl  - 1228 

Rowan,  Capt.,  proprietor  on  Blackwater  River, 

J-  Barr'J 7575,7591,7595 

Royal  Commission  on  Congestion  in  Ireland,  sal- 
mon fishery  described  as  national  asset  at,  It.  O . . . 
Sloanc  - - - - - - . 8020 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  see  Police. 


RUDD,  ALEXANDER, 

SlANEy  : 

Brown  trout  fishing,  improved  - - 14011-3 

Estuary,  fishing  improved  ...  14009-14 

very  few  Sea  trout  - - - - - -14011 

Reference  - - - - 13759,  13703,  14128 

RuShbrook,  forcible  resistance  by  poachers,  J . 

Mintern,  1045  ; G.  Fuller,  1421-8. 

Russell,  Mr.,  bog  land  near  Killashee  belonging  to, 

not  pm-chased,  T.  TF.  Delany  - 10429 

Rutland,  Mr.,  net  taken  off  river,  payment  to,  for. 

Lord  Clanmorris  - - - - 11160,  11204 

RUTTLEDGE,  COL.  ALFRED  - - 12529-12534 

Little  Brosna  and  Camcore  Rivers,  association 
started  on,  on  account  of  destruction  of 
spawning  fish  and  success  of-  - 12529-30,  12534 
Shannon  River  : 

Fisliing,  deterioration  owing  to  growth  of 
weeds  and  alteration  of  current  by  gates, 
locks  and  weirs  - 12530-8 

Spawning  beds,  bailiffs  useless  - 12533 

Spawning  fish,  destruction  of,  and  farmers 
should  be  induced  to  protect  - 12534 

Weeds,  removal  of,  necessary  - 12533,  12534 

Trout  licences  advocated  with  reduoed  rate  for 

b°ys 12533-4 

RUTTLEDGE,  FRANCIS,  J.P.,  member  of  Wex- 
ford Board  of  Conservators  and  agent  for  Lord 
G'arew  - 14191-14203 

Wexford  Board  of  Conservators,  preservation 
carred  out  adequately  as  far  as  funds  permit  14200-1 
Ryan,  Mr.,  proprietor  on  River  Gweebarra,  Canon 

MaeFadden  ------  2683,  2720 

Ryan,  Murphy  v.,  J.  Ii.  Jones  - 4752,  4764 


'St.  Alban’s,  Duke  of,  fishing  rights  on  River  Suir 
reserved,  J.  H.  Jones,  4768  ; J.  J.  O’Shee,  6412. 

St.  Mulled ’s,  River  Suir,  fishing,  condition,  L. 

Fortune-  -------  5007 

St.  Mullin’s,  River  Barrow,  rod  fisliing,  T.  D.  Place  0654 
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Average  price  per  pound,  T.  Hannan  - 10226-7 

Difficulty  of  getting  purchase  to  come,  up  weirs, 
unless  velocity  of  water  is  less  than  that  of 
fish.  Dr.  E.  H.  Montgomery  - 7657-67 

Effect  of  boggy  river  bottom  on,  M.  Fitzgerald-  8488 
Fishing,  see  that  title. 

Fry,  amount  lulled  in  one  poisoning,  Mr.  Mans- 
field   8394 

Good  trout  not  found  together  with,  H.  Law  - 3399 

Hatcheries  : 

Contributions  by  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Congested  Districts  Board,  E.  IF.  L. 

Holt 81 

Division  of  riparian  ownership  not  likelv  to 
affect,  E.  W.  L.  Holt-  - - - 81 

Extension  of,  recommended,  E.  Connell-  - 9737 
Fish,  no  use  for  angling,  D.  Murphy  - 9019-27 

Need  for  putting  fry  in  higher  waters  to  guard 

against  floods,  J.  F.  Williamson-  - 7373-5 

Results  not  satisfactory,  G.  Hewson  - - 473-4 

Peal,  marks  distinguishing,  from  white  trout, 

Mr.  Calderwood  -----  9789-1 

Poaching,  see  that  title. 

Pools,  spoiling  of,  and  need  for  instruction  from 
experts,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - - 1642 

Preservation,  see  that  title. 

Protection,  see  that  title. 

Purchasers,  game  dealer’s  licence  recommended, 
and  amount  to  go  to  local  funds,  W.  F.  Slhicl  -8783-6 
Spawning  beds,  see  that  title. 

Stages  of  growth  -----  2446-2455 
Venders  of,  should  account  for  fish  sold,  W. 

M.  McElligolt - 9986 

Salmon  Fishing  Commission,  references-  144.97,  14498 

Salmon  Rivers : 

Control  by  Government  Department  advocated 
and  reasons,  W.  Roch/ort  - - - -6179 

Control  by  strong  central  body  advocated,  with 
assistance  of  reconstituted  Boards  of  Conser- 
vators, - - - - - 6417,  6468-73 

Salmon  and  Trout  Preservation  Society,  letting  of 
fishing  by  combination,  of  tenant  purchasers 
might  be  worked  through,  S.  C.  P.  Vansittart  - 12254 
Sandes  estate,  see  Coiles-Sandes  estate  under  Feale 
River. 

SANDERS,  Robert,  M.D.,  J.P.-  - - 945-1011 

Bandon  River  : 

about  Groom,  all  free  fishing-  - - 1002-4 

Tideway  : 

Illegal  fishing  - - - - - 998-1000 

Length  - -'  - - - - 997 

Preservation  inadequate  - - - 998 

Land  Purchase,  reservation  of  fishing  rights  and 
vesting  in  trustees  for  benefit  of  tenants  ap- 
proved but  must  be  made  compulsory  - - 991-6 

Maighe  River  : 
above  Groom  : 

Formation  of  fishing  clubs  advocated  as 


means  of  improving  preservation, 

" 974-7,  990,  986-7,  1005-1 1 
Land  sold  to  occupying  tenants-  • - 961 

no  Preserving  by  occupying  owners  and 

illegal  fishing  carried  on  - - - 961-71 

Estuary,  netting  carried  on-  - - 986-90 

Sale  of  land  on,  fishing  included  - - - 990 

Trout  and  salmon  hatcheries  - - - 973 


Upper  reaches,  damage  done  as  no  protection  978-84 
Mr.  Moreton  Frewen’s  estate  sale,  fishing  rights 

reserved  and  compensation  paid  to  tenants  945-59 
Trout  fishing  clubs,  formation  of,  in  tipper 
waters  would  improvo  preservation, 

974-7,  990,  996-7,  1005-1 1 

SAVER,  ROBERT,  member  of  Donegal  Fishing 

Company  -----  12732—12833 

Gweedork  River  : 

Bagging  of  fish  at  mouth  unfair  - - 12820-33 

Run  of  fish-  -----  12764-0 

Londonderry  and  Donegal  Coast,  drift 
netting  : 

Area  - ------  12813-20 

Calm  night  useless  for-  - - - 12749-52 

Catch  - - - 12746-9,  12789-91,  12807-8 

Fish  caught  feeding  - - - - 12760-3 

Fish  not  injured  by  nets  and  quality  not 

deteriorated  - - - 12709-8  P,  12791-5 


SAYER,  ROBERT — continued. 

Londonderry  and  Donegal  Coast,  and. 
netting — continued. 

Fishing  near  mouths  of  rivers  only  occasional 
but  prohibition  would  be  a hardship, 

12818,  12821-3 

Interval  between  nets  - - - - 12809-11 

Nets,  length  and  cost, 

12737-8,  12782-6,  12793,  12796-806 
Men  employed  in,  particulars  re  - - 12755-9 

Number  of  boats  and  men  12735-6,  12791-2,  12812 
Season  - - - - - - 12738-9 

Size  of  fish  - 12740-1 

Weekly  close  time  observed  as  in  rivers  - 12823-5 

Malin  Head,  run  of  fish  east  and  west  of  - 12742-4 

Rod  licences,  one  guinea  sufficient,  but  men 

should  be  allowed  to  keep  fish  - . - 12753-4 

Scallan,  J.  L.,  Portsmouth  Estate,  River  Slaney, 
fishing  rights  retained  - - - - - 13762 

Scanlan,  Father,  P.  P.,  Dungloe  : 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Irwin  tenants,  Canon 
MacFadden  -----  2643-4 

Fishing  dispute  between  Conyngham  and  Irwin 
tenants  might  be  settled  by,  M.  O'Donnell  3301-2 
Reference  -------  3331 

Scotland  : 

Fish  from,  should  be  introduced  into  River  Nore 
at  public  expense,  E.  B.  Tiglie  - - 5579-80 

Navigation  weirs,  passes  referred  to  - - - 4862a 

Netting  in  rivers,  beneficial  effect  of  prohibition, 

J.  H.  Jones  ------  4752 

Stake  weirs  in  the  Shannon  imported  from,  A. 

Blood  Smyth  ------  12348 

Transfer  of  bag  nets  to,  from  Bangor  district, 

W.  Nixon  - - - - - 11525-6 

Valuation  of  fisheries  -----  835-7 

Scourge  netting,  see  under  Netting. 

SCULLY,  JOHN,  Secretary  of  the  Laune  Anglers’ 
Association,  and  Secretary  to  the  Conservators 
for  the  electoral  division  of  Killamey  - 9646-67 

Boards  of  Conservators : 

Extension  of  powers  re  poisoning  and  removal 
of  obstructions  in  rivers  recommended  9658-64 
Further  authority  re  issuing  and  abolition  of 
freshwater  licences  ...  9653-5 

Killarney  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Electoral  Division  : 

Number  of  members  - 9067 

Revenue  obtained  from,  and  contribution 

of  riparian  owners  - 9651,  9655 

Increase  of  revenue  by  Imperial  taxation  or 
local  rates  necessary  - 9651 

Killarney  District  : 

Fishing,  number  and  value  of  fish  increased  - 9655 
Tenant  purchasers,  disregard  of  preservation 
by,  and  valuations  placed  on  new  fisheries  in 
consequence  - - - - - - 9652 

Killarney  Lakes  : 

no  Cross  lines  on-  - - - - - 9655 

Nets,  number,  and  effect  of  wind  on  fishing  9655-8 
Laune  Anglers’  Association,  period  of  existence, 

origin,  and  statements  re  tickets  answered  9647-50 
Laune  River,  laud  purchase  likely  to  increase 
poaching  -------  9651 

Netting  in  freshwater,  Conservators  should  have 
further  powers  re  issue  and  abolition  of 
licences  ------  9653-5 

Poaching,  suggestions  for  more  effective  pre- 
vention of-  - - - - - - 9658 

Police  : 

Rewards  should  bo  given  by  Conservators  and 
not  through  Constabulary  Fund-  - - 9658 

Special  force  for  annual  and  weekly  close  time 

advocated  ------  9658 

Preservation,  increased  rental  should  suffice  to 

arouse  interest  of  tenant  purchasers  - 9652-3 

Scully,  Vincent,  reference  -----  0603 

Seals,  sec  under  Blackwater  River,  Drogheda  dis- 
trict, Kenmare  district,  Sneem  River,  Waterford 
district  and  Waterford  harbour. 

Sealy,  Dr.,  reference  ------  2379 

Seine  netting,  see  under  Netting. 
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Sessiagh  Lake : 

Char,  H.  Law  ------  3353 

Extent,  H.  Law  -----  3343-4 

Fishing,  arrangement  re,  and  income  produced, 

H.  Law  - 3408-9,  3414 

i lax  water  formerly,  H.  Law  - - - - 3353 

Height  above  sea,  H.  Law  - 3430 

Leasing  of,’  H.  Law-  - 3339-42 

no  Netting,  H.  Law  -----  3397 

Outlet  to  sea,  H.  Law  - 3347,  3352 

no  Salmon,  H.  Law-  - 3351 

Soil,  H.  Law  - - - - - . 3353 


Trout : 

Artificial  feeding  not  necessary,  H.  Law  - - 3400 

Catch,  H.  Law  ---'--  3378,  3435 
Destruction  formerly  by  flax  water,  H.  Law  - 3353 

Introduction  of  ova  from  hatchery  in  Dumfries 
and  success,  H.  Law  3368-79,  3387-8, 

3400-4,  3412-0,  3415,  3422-7,  3433-9 

Rainbow  : 

Introduction,  increase  and  subsequent  dis- 
appearance, H.  Laic  - - 3353-67, 3387-8 

Spawning,  H.  Law  - - - 3373-4 

Unfit  to  eat,  H.  Law  - 3361-2 

no  Sea  trout  and  difficulty  in  way  of  intro- 
ducing, H.  Law  - - - - 3348-50 

Spawning,  H.  Law  - 3405-6 

Water  supply,  H.  Law  - - - - 3345-6 

Several  Fisheries : 

Claims  to,  apart  from  riparian  ownership, 

E.  IF.  L.  Holt - 5,  52 

Independent  of  riparian  ownership,  E.  IF.  L. 

Holt  -------  5,  53-7 

Net  licence  rate  should  be  proportionately  higher 
for,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys  - - ‘ - 9280,  9312 

with  Riparian  ownership  and  ownership  of  soil  of 

river,  E.  IF.  L.  -Holt  -----  5 

Sea  and  estuaries,  purchase  under  Land  Acts 
not  likely  to  disturb,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 95 

in  Virtue  of  continuous  riparian  ownership, 

E.  IF.  L.  Holt  ------  5 

SHANNON,  GEORGE,  member  of  Ballina  Board 
of  Conservators  and  manager  of  the  “ Mov 
Fishery”  - 11253-11372 

Baulina  district  : 

Bailiffs,  number,  wages,  etc.  - - - 11281-5 

Board  of  Conservators,  suggestions  for  in- 
creasing funds  - 11302-16 

Extent  and  principal  rivers-  - - - j 1265 

Poaching,  bailiffs  unable  to  cope  with,  owing 
to  mobbing,  etc.,  and  scheme  for  extra  police 
assistance  during  spawning  season  - 11286-93 

Protection,  expenditure  on,  and  proportion 
spent  by  Board  and  Fishing  Company-  - 11286 
Spawning  area  - - - - - - 11281 

Valuation  ------  11369-72 


Conn  Lough  : 

Preservation  by  Committee  of  Anglers  - - 11281 

good  Spawning  beds  - - - - - 1 1 28 1 

Deel  River,  angling  good-  - 11365 


Moy  River  : 

Anglers,  willing  to  assist  Conservators  - - 11368 

Angling,  by-law 11368 

Dates  of  seasons  and  run  of  fish  - - 11293-300 

Decrease  in  number  of  fish  owing  to  netting 
off  coast,  and  difficulty  of  dealing  with, 

11275-81.  11317-31 

Fisheries,  suggestion  re  contributions  from 

persons  working  - 11303-13 

Licences,  doubling  of,  advocated  - 11302,  11314-6 

Netting  : 

Fishing  stations  and  number  of  nets, 

11269-71,  11275 

Outside,  increase  in  number  and  length  of 

nets - 11272-5 

Particular  net  licences  and  men  fish  in  one 
place  ------  11206-9 

Suggested  regulations  re,  in  order  to  allow 

larger  supply  of  salmon  to  upper  waters-  1 1302 
Protection,  proportion  of  expenditure  on 

upper  and  lower  waters  - - - 11257—9 

Sales  of  property  to  tenants-  11349-54,  ] 1362-7 
Tidal  waters  : 

no  Fishing  during  close  season  - - - 11261 

Protection  -----  11261-2 

Trout  fishing  - - - - - 1 1 357-61 

Upper  waters,  netting  should  be  prohibited  11338-48 
Moy  Fishing  Co.,  netting  operations  of  - 11332-6 

Rathlackan  Bay.  limitation  of  length  of  nets  I L’77-81 
Reference  - r - - 1 1609- 15 


An'gding  : 

Anglers,  subscriptions  from,  and  question  of 
increasing,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford  - - 12079-83 

Catch,  J.  IF.  Fleming  - - - - 10526-7 

Free  at  Lodge  Cut,  j.  Cox  - - - 10423-5 

Licences,  use  of  licences  taken  out  in  other 
districts  objected  to,  and  question  of  remedy, 

12044-53 

Permission  of,  till  1st  November  detrimental 
to  preservation  of  spawning  fish,  1\  E. 

Pegum  - - 12638 

Value  of,  and  positions,  J.  Gilmore  - 11708-10 

by  Visitors,  J.  Cox  - 10373-8 

Athlone  district  : 

Salmon  fishing  : 

Condition,  IF.  Fletcher  - - 11742-5,  11748-9 

Conditions  necessary,  IF.  Fletcher  - - 11745 

Damage  done  by  processes  of  woollen  mills, 

R.  Devenish  - - 10735-8 

Free  and  of  no  value,  IF.  Fletcher  - - 11740 

Size  of  fish,  IF.  Fletcher  - - - 11750-1 

Sub-board  for,  see  under  Limerick  Board  of 
Conservators. 

Bailiffs  : 

Extent  of  bailiffships,  arrangements,  and  wage, 

J.  Fekny - - 10591-3,10609-10 

Fishermen  formerly  employed  as,  in  winter, 

and  advantage  of,  T.  Enright  - - 12597-609 

Number,  J.  G.  Skiplon,  11961;  E.  Ii.  Poe- 
Hosford,  11987. 

Number,  wages  and  impossibility  of  adequate 

protection  by,  J.  Gilmore.  - 11036-53,  11063-7 

Private,  ./.  Gilmore,  1 1674-7,  11703-7  ; IF.  T 
Potts,  1 1792. 

Put  on  whole  district,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford  12099-101 
see,  also  under  Limerick  district. 


near  Belcoo : 

Fishing  of  no  lettable  value,  IF.  Nixon  - 4598-602 

Poaching,  IF.  Nixon  - 4608-9 

Sales,  fishing  rights,  not  reserved,  IF.  Nixon  4003-6 
Castleconnell  Eel  Fishery,  Board  of  Directors, 
member,  see  Mackey,  Anthony  - 12542-12563 

Cleaning  and  drainage  better  attended  to  of  late 

years,  IF.  Fletcher  - - - . . ] 1733 

Cleaning,  removal  of  weeds,  etc.,  anglers  and 
farmers  might  subscribe  voluntarily,  IF. 
Fletcher  -------  11733-9 

Athlone  district,  no  breach  of,  Col,  H.  Charl- 

<°.n- 11707-8 

Police  assistance  desired,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford  - 12113 
Shutting  off  of  mouths  of  small  rivers  during, 

advocated,  H.  Lefroy  ...  12397-400 
Weekly  : 

no  Broach  of,  about  Limerick,  Cap/.  F. 

Hall  ------  12175-7 

suggested  Difference  on  upper  and  lower 
rivers,  A.  Blood  Smyth  - - 12356-06 

Longer  time  would  be  unfair  to  fishermen, 

A.  Blood  Smyth  - 12361 

Three  days  advocated,  Col.  H.  Charlton  11764-6 
Conservators,  see  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators 
no  Control  by  Board  north  of  Killaloe,  A. 

i Mackey 12545-7 

Cormorants,  destruction  by,  and  rewards  given 
for,  .7.  Cox,  10393-5  ; Maj.  .7.  F.  Murphy, 
10880-1  ; T.  Midqueen,  12612. 

Eel  fishing  : 

no  Close  time,  Col.  H.  Charlton  - 11769 

Crown  rights,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 5 

Expenditure  on,  A.  Mackey  - 12500 

Length  of  linos  and  number  of  hooks  should  bo 

limited  and  licence  imposed,  A.  Mackey  12561-2 
Licences  should  bo  localised,  E.  H.  Poe- 
Hosford,  12120-38  ; E.  T.  Ingham,  12429. 
with  Lines  all  the  year  round  objected  to, 

E.  H.  Poe-Hosford  - 12138-41 

Long  lino  fishing,  injury  done  by,  A.  Mackey  12560-3 
Nets  should  bo  raised  above  water  an  hour 
before  sunrise  till  an  hour  after  sunset,  E.  T. 

Ingham  ------  12429 

not  very  Valuable  but  living  made  by,  J.  Cox. 

10382-69 

Weirs,  destruction  of  salmon  fry,  E.  T.  Ingham  1242 
Estates  to  be  taken  over  by  Congested  Districts 

Board,  J.  Cox  - -'  - 10427-8,  10440 
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Shannon  River — continued. 

Fisheries,  funds  of  Feale  and  Cashon  Fisheries 
Committee  not  incorporated  with,  but  adminis- 
tered by  Limerick  Board,  W.  M.  McElligoll  - §32 

Fishing  : 


Claim  to  rights  by  Crown,  E.  M.  L.  Holt  - 5 

Destruction  of  small  fish  : 

Fish  considered  a distinct  species,  and 
matter  should  be  tested,  J.  L.  Powell  10895-908 
Fish  not  a distinct  species,  Maj.  J.  F. 

Murphy  10880 

Deterioration  and  causes,  Ii.  Dcvenish,  10725, 
10729-30;  Surg.-Gen.  W.  J.  Charlton, 

I 1 71-4-1 1722,  117G2-3,  11727-30  ; G.  Turk- 
inglon,  1181 G— 3 1 ; T.  Hartigan,  11895-9; 

R-  R-  Ballingal,  12189-90  ; S'.  G.  P. 
Vansittart,  12266-71  ; l The  Knight  of  Glin, 
12517-9;  Col.  A.  Rultledge,  12530-3;  P. 
Mclnerney,  12537-8  ; A.  Mackey,  12545-7  ; 

T.  E.  Pegum,  12628-32. 

Free  with  few  exceptions,  J.  Gilmore,  11711-3  ; 

Surg.-Gen.  W.  J.  Charlton,  11729-30. 
no  Free  fishing  in  fresh  waters,  but  riparian 
owners  do  not  all  exercise  their  rights, 

S.  C.  P:  Vansittart  - 12264-5 

Improvement,  E.  H.  Poe-Hos/ord,  12054-60  ; 

T.  Enright 12600-2 

not  Good  between  Rooskey  and  Tarmon,  J. 

Do*  - - 10439 

Owned  by  Board  of  Works  on,  J.  IT.  Fleming, 

10536-40 

Spring,  improvement,  P.  Mclnerney,  12537  ; 

T.  E.  Pegum,  12628. 

between  Tarmon  and  Lanesborough  neglected, 

J.  Cox  ------  I J0434 


Valuation  : 

Difficulty,  A.  Blood  Smyth  - - 12310-7 

no  Difficulty,  H.  V.  MacNamara  - 12462-3 

many  Fishings  not  valued,  and  steps  taken, 

E.  H.  Poe-Hos/ord,  11996-2001,  12067-78  ; 

S.  C.  P.  Vansittart,  12262  ; H.  Lefroy, 
12385-92. 

should  be  Properly  carried  out,  and  all 
owners  rated  should  have  vote,  M. 
Gleeson  _____  12449-54 


Rates,  set-off  for  licences  : 


Shannon  River — continued. 

Lodge  Cot — continued. 

Net  fishing,  season,  .7.  IT,  Fleming-  - - 10521 

Ownership  of  properties  and  fishings,  J.  Cox  10414-25 
Snap  net  fishing  : 

Particulars  re,  J . Cox, 

10284-10304,  10312-26,  10349-59 
Season  and  suggested  alteration,  J.  Cox, 

10340-6,  J0360,  10396-99 
Seizure  of  nets,  J.  Feeny  - 10596-10603,  10606-7 
Weight  of  fish,  J.  Cox  - 10441-5 

Lower  : 

Drift  netting,  Capt.  F.  Hall,  12171  ; T.  Mul- 
queen, 12612. 

Illegal  netting,  Capt.  F.  Hull  12166-70,  12172-4 
Protection  : 

Inadequate,  Capt.  F.  Hall  ■ - - - 12166 

Inadequate  for  want  of  means  and  Govern- 
ment should  supply  steam  launch  or  gun- 
boat for  six  months  of  the  year,  E.  H.  Poe- 
Hos/ord  - - - " - - - - 12120 

Steam  launch  formerly,  Capt.  F.  Hall  - - 12182 

no  Wiers  can  be  started  since  1863,  A.  Blood 
Smyth  - - - - . - -12301 

Mergansers,  destruction  by  and  reward  given 
for  killing,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - - ' 10880-1 

Mileage,  E.  H.  Poe-Hos/ord  - - 11984-6,  11988 

Mouth  : 

French  mackerel  fishing  boats  : 

Peal  taken  by,  T.  E.  Pegum  - - 12630-2 

Poaching  by  : 

Impossibility  of  obtaining  evidence,  The 
Knight  oj  Glin,  E.  Ii.  Poe-Hos/ord  12523-8 
Particulars  re,  and  special  steamer  re- 
quired and  nets  should  be  forfeited,  M. 

Joyce,  12484-7  ; The  Knight  of  Glin, 

12513,  12516-7. 

Steam  launch  necessary  to  examine,  T. 

Mulqueen  ______  12612 

no  Poaching  by  fishermen,  T.  Mulqueen-  - 12612 
Position  of,  E.  IT.  L.  Holt  - 11-14 

Present  position  and  alteration  advocated, 

T.  E.  Pegum 12632-6 


Abolition  : 

Advocated,  A.  Blood  Smyth,  12301-3, 
12373-4  ; H.  Le/roy,  12392-3  ; E.  T. 
Ingham,  12412. 

Objected  to  unless  duties  readjusted, 

T.  E.  Pegum-  - 12627-8 

Question  of  hardship,  .4.  Mackey-  - 13563 

Explanation,  E.  H.  Poc-Hosjord  - 12072-6 

System  fair  and  charge  objected  to,  P. 

Mclnerney  -----  12536-7 


Woirs  : 

Licences  attached  to  particular  weirs, 

E.  H.  Poe-Hos/ord  - 12120-3 

Objection  to,  M.  Joyce  - 12494 

see  also  Angling  above,  and  Netting  and  Trout 
fishing  below. 

Fishing  rights,  reservation  of,  J.  L.  Powell, 
10889-91;  J.  Gilmore , 11670-2. 

Floods,  destruction  caused  by,  J.  Cox  - 10446-7 

Gates,  locks  and  weirs,  current  altered  by,  and 
consequent  deterioration  of  fishing,  Col.  A. 
Rultledge  ------  12531-2 

Gunning  estate,  tenant  purchaser's  claim  to 
fishing  rights  established,  T.  IT.  Delany, 

J.  Cox,  10370-1. 


Hatcheries  : 

at  Limerick,  State  should  provide,  A.  Mackey-  12563 
None  at  present,  ill.  Gleeson-  - 12448 

Unnecessary,  P.  Mclnerney  - 12537 

Kingston  Estate,  snap  net  fishing  not  good, 

J.  Cox -10439 

Lefroy  estate,  to  be  taken  over  by  Congested 
Districts  Board,  J.  Cox  - - - 10427-8 


Limerick,  Lax  we 


Number  of  fish  in  river  could  be  ascertained 


from,  IT.  Fletcher  -----  1 1747 
no  Poaching  at,  Capt.  F.  Hall  - - -12175 

Trout,  number  and  size,  A.  Blood  Smyth  12307-9 
Reference,  Capt.  0.  Clerk  - - - - 1 1940 


Lodge  Cut : 

Angling,  J.  IT.  Fleming 
Depth  and  bottom  at,  J.  Cox 
Draft  netting,  J.  Co. r- 


10521,  10528-9 
10436-8 
10327-8 


Netting  : 

Ancient  right,  T.  Enright  - - - - 12610 

between  Castleconnel  to  Killaloe,  S.  C.  P. 

Vansittart  -----  12238-41 

no  Certificate  should  be  granted  for  right  not 
possessed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  T.  E. 

Pegum  - - - - 12636-8 

Decrease  in  number  of  fish  owing  to,  IT.  T. 

Potts,  11805-6  ; Capt.  C.  Clerk,  1 1934-5. 

Draw  nets  at  Athlone,  and  impossibility  of  fish 

passing,  Col.  H.  Charlton  - - - -11762 

Drift  : 

Bye-law  re,  Mr.  Overend  - - - - p.  415 

Fishermen,  subscriptions  to  Conservators’ 

funds,  A.  Blood  Smyth  - - - 12375-6 

Length  in  lower  waters  and  at  sea,  The 

Knight  oj  Glin  -----  12522 
Illegal,  extensive,  Col.  H.  Charlton-  - - 11769 

increase,  Surg.-Gen.  IT.  J.  Charlton  - 11725-6 

Increase  anticipated  as  result  of  land  purchase, 

R.  R.  Ballingal,  12192 ; A.  Blood  Smyth, 

12294;  E.  T.  Ingham,  12411. 
above  Killaloe  will  continue  unless  preserva- 
tion improved  or  tenants  combine  to  let 
angling,  H.  Le/roy  - - - - 12393-6 

without  particular  Permission,  E.  IT.  L. 

Holt - 5 

Licence  duties  : 

and  no  Alteration  possible,  E.  H.  Poe-Hos/ord, 

12031-43,  12092-7 

Increase  not  advocated,  and  objections  to, 

A.  Blood  Smyth,  12318-22,  12375  ; M. 

Joyce,  12493-4. 

Readjustment  advocated,  T.  E.  Pegum  12627-8 

Mismanagement  at  Boyle  and  iil-effects,  J.  IT. 

Fleming  -----  10535-6 

on  Narrow  River  : 

Injury  caused  by,  Surg.-Gen.  IT.  J.  Charlton, 

11720-2 

Prohibition  advocated.  Col.  H.  Charlton  - 11764 
Night,  proposed  prohibition  objected  to, 

M.  Joyce  -----  12499-501 
Number  of  men  to  nets,  E.  H.  Poe-Hos/ord  12084-8 
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Boss  Mahon  estate  : 

Netting— —co ntinued . ■ d tQ  t6nftnts  wifch  land. 

Snap  netting  by  Abbey  Fishermen  : but  not  Exercised,  J.  Cox  - - 10368-9 

Impossibility  of  hsli  passing  nets,  Col.  Property  sold  to  tenants,  J-  Cox, 

H.  Charlton  - P 3 10306-11,  10320-2,  10362-3,  10419-22 

Inorease,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - - - A*  Run  o{  salmon  int0,  question  of  effect  of  drift- 

^SrH^ifonin  - 12617-22  Donegal  and  Mayoon,  B. 

Suggested,  5.  C.  P.  Vansittart  - 12257-60  dates>  j.  CoX)  10400-4  ; J.  Feeny, 

Particulars  re,  M.  Joyce,  12499-501,  l.  10613-4  10616-7. 

Enright,  12610;  H.  O'Brien  Moran,  Scooping  of  fish  out  of  pools,  no  cases  known, 

12615—23.  i,i r ip  Murvhv  - 10843-4 

Question  of  rights,  E.  TF.  L.  Holt  - - 78-80  single*  ownership,  possible  effect,  E.  W . L Holt  - 101 

in  Upper  or  fresh  waters  : 

Certificates  should  be  granted  only  to  men  Sluice  gates  : 

with  rights  prior  to  1863,  or  not  less  than  Effect  of,  J.  IF.  Fleming  - 10521 

thirty  years  ago,  A.  Blood  Smyth,  should  be  Regulated  to  allow  even  flow  of 

12297-301;  E.  T.  Ingham,  12411-2.  water  to  tributaries,  W.  T.  Potts  - 11806-10 

New  fisheries  should  be  required  to  have 

certificate,  A.  Mackey  - - - - 12545  Small  streams  . 

should  not  be  Permitted  in  future  and  Barring  of,  might  be  possible,  IF.  T.  Potts  11P03-4 

should  be  prohibited  now  if  compensa-  Gratings,  would  be  carried  away  by  stones  a 

tion  paid,  IS.  H.  Poe-Hosjord  12118-20,  12146-50  sand , ^C apt.  F.  Hall  - -12181 

Obscurity  of  rights,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - 5 Smolts,  destruction  of,  dining  run  to  the  sea  by 

Prohibition  advocated,  R.  R ■ Ballingal,  fibers,  and  prohibition  advocated,  A. 

12191-4 ; S.  C.  P.  Vansittart,  12271-7.  Blood  Smyth 1234?~n 

by  Tenant  purchasers,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt-  - 95  Snaring,  IF.  Fletcher  - - - - - 11757 

White  fish,  by-law  re  mesh  of  nets,  oom- 

plai  s re,  J.  Mclnerney  - - - 12647-56  Spawning  beds  : 

Owners,  J.  TF.  Fleming  - 10517-9  Angling  till  1st  November  detrimental  to 

_ preservation  of,  T.  E.  Pegum  - 12638 

Peal  pishing  : Bailiffs  useless,  Col.  A.  Ruttledge  - 12o33 

Absenoe  of  peal  at  TarmOnbarry,  J.  Cox-  - 10446  near  Ballinasloe,  destruction  of  fish  and  better 

Bad  seasons  lately,  Capt.  T.  Hall,  12180;  watching  necessary,  Surg.-Gen.  W-J • Charl- 

T.  Enright,  12603-4.  ton,  11720-1  ; T.  Hartigan,  11895-9. 

no  Diminution  in  number  of  fish,  E.  H.  Poe-  Bovle  • 

Hosford  - - - 12097-8  ^Destruction  of  small  fry,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy, 

see  also  Deterioration  under  Fishing  above.  10875-80 

Perch  Silling,  personal  interest  «Aen  in  river  Destruction  si  fish  to  any  extent,  Maj. 

by  peasants  engaged  in,  of  value,  H.  H.  Moeian  10742  J.F.  Murphy  - - - 10873-5 

p,KB  . Staked,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - 10842,  10872 

_ . . . . Choked  up  with  weeds,  etc.,  owing  to  neglect, 

Destruction  by,  and  fishing  for,  unimportant,  M Gleeson  -----  12446-7 

J.  Cox  ------  10389-92 

Small  trout  used  as  bait,  H.  H.  Moeran-  - 10749  Poaching  : 

p . Decrease,  Capt.  F.  Hall  - - - 12183-4 

Poaching  . Destruction  of  fish,  J.  Cox,  10329-39, 10347; 

Discouragement  to  some  extent  by  farmers,  qq1  A Ruttledge  -----  12634 

IF.  Fletcher  -----  - 11738  Salmon  lifted  with  shovels,  J.  Mackay 

with  Fine-meshed  nets,  J.  T.  Powell  - 10906-7  Wilson  ------  10450 

Fines,  remission  of,  and  poaching  encouraged  n0fc  Serious,  W.  Fletcher  - - - 11754-7 

by.  Col.  H.  Charlton,  11764 ; Capt.  C.  Seriousness  of,  A.  Blood  Smyth-  - 12351-5 

Clerk,  11939  ; E.  H.  Poe-Hosjord,  12114-7.  Position,  J.  Cox,  10405-12;  J.  Gilmore, 

of  Fry  by  small  boys,  M.  Gleeson-  - - 12447  11654—6. 

no  Interference  by  tenant  purchasers  for  fear 

of  "being  unpopular,  A.  Blood  Smtlth  - 12377—81  Protection  : 

on  Main  river  chiefly  snap  netting  and  could  extra  Bailiffs  should  be  put  on  during 

be  stopped  with  better  supervision,  Col.  « • _ spawning  season,  Capt.  C.  Smith  - 10779-81 

Charlton-  - - - - “ “784-5  Farmers  should  be  induced  to  protect,  Col. 

Pitchforking  of  fish  unfit  to  eat,  M.  Joyce  12487-92  ^ Ruttledge  -----  12534 

Police  assistance  and  portion  of  fines  paid  to.  Likely  to  increase  salmon  fishing,  J.  Cox  10339-46 

E.  H.  Poe-Hos/ord  - - - - 12113-4  More  spent  on,  than  formerly,  Capt.  F. 

Prosecutions,  and  seizure  of  nets,  J ■ Feeny,  Hall  -------  12182 

10594-607;  J.  Gilmore  11697-9.  Need  for,  P.  Mclnerney,  12537  ; M.  Magan, 

Trout  caught  and  shipped  to  London,  Maj.  10572—3 

R.  J.  TF.  Mawhinny-  - - - - 11946  Police  assistance  should  be  increased  and 

Preservation  s Part  of  fines  dkeot  to-  CoL  H~  , 

Effect  of  lack  of,  from  Tarmonbarry  to  ■ ",  ".  ",  7.  . . " 

Drumsna,  R.  Devenish  - 10722-5,  10730  10734,  Staff  inadequate  and  police  assistance  m 

through  Local  appreciation  of  value  of  fishing  December  and  January  suggested,  Capt. 

preferable  to  imposition  of  licences,  H.  H.  . ■ Hail  - - - - " 

Moeran  - - - - - - 10742-8  Silting  up  of,  and  cleaning  necessary,  Capt. 

LoSgentry  should  assist  in,  TF.  T.  Potts  11800-1  Oto*,  - - - - - - H»85 

Owners  and  fishermen  should  subscribe,  ™ Tributaries  caused  by  drainage  at  Lough 

M Gleeson - 12448  Gara,  necessity  for  preservation,  R.  Deve- 

Sum  necessary,  S.  C.  P.  Vansittart-  12255,  12260  nish,  10730  ; Capt.  Musters,  10740. 

well  Preserved  ------  10767  Tarmonbarry  : 

Protection  : Effects  of  sluice  gates  on  poaching  and  fishing, 

Extra  assistance  in  close  season,  J.  Feeny  - 10593  J.  IF.  Fleming  -----  10521 

Funds  inadequate,  A.  Blood  Smyth,  12317,  Deterioration  owing  to  mismanagement  of 

12371-5 ; H.  Lejroy,  12396.  spawning  beds,  James  Cox  - - 10329-39 

More  money  spent  on,  formerly,  T.  Enright  12597-9  Increase  of  employment  likely  to  result  on  an 

Owners  should  look  after  their  own  fishing  improvement  in  fishing  at,  J . Cox  - - 10348 

and  do  away  with  Conservators,  T.  Enright  12610  Injury  to  fishing  through  run  of  salmon  to 

Police  assistance  advocated,  suggestion  re,  Boyle,  J.  TF.  Fleming  * - 10531—6 

H.  Lejroy,  12396-7  ; E.  T.  Ingham, 

12429-30  ; T.  Mulqueen,  12612.  Netting  : 

Riparian  owners  on  tributaries  not  against  Limitation,  J.  TF.  Fleming  - - 10515-6 

protection  but  unlikely  to  combine,  M.  Season,  ,7.  TF.  Fleming  - - 10521,10525 

Magan  - - - - - - 10563-9  by  Tenant-purchasers,  E.  TF.  L.  Holt  - 95 

of  Salmon  passing  from  Tarmori  to  Lough  no  preservation  from  Drysmna  to,  evil  effects 

Allen  and  Boyle,  not  afforded  by  Board  of  of,  R.  Devenish  - - 10722-5,  10730,  10734 

Works,  J.  TF.  Fleming  - 10531-3  Rodfishing,  season,  J.  TF.  Fleming-  10521,  10525 
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Shannon  River — continued. 

Tarmonbarry — continued . 

Run  of  fish  through,  dates,  J.  Ferny  10013-4,  10610-7 
Season,  earlier  date  suggested,  J.  W.  Fleming  10531 
Trout  fishing  as  good  off  kanbs  as  out  of  boat 

at,  M.  Magan  - 10579 

Weirs,  date  of  construction  and  effect  on  fish- 
ing, J.  W.  Fleming  - 10530-3 


Case  of  fishing  being  struck  off  valuation  on 

passing  to,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford  - 12150—6 

no  Change  caused  by  purchase,  J.  W . Fleming, 

10522-3  ; J.  Gilmore,  11618  ; W.  Fletcher, 

11731  ; B.  Devenislv,  10723-4. 

Combination  : 

only  Method  of  promoting  effective  preser- 
vation, H.  Lejroy  - 12393-6 

None  at  present,  W.  Fletcher  - - - 11739 

Possibility  of,  question  of,  J.  W.  Fleming, 

10524  ; H.  H.  Moeran,  10747  ; S.  C.  P. 
Vansittart,  12245-54. 

Tenant’s  would  preserve  river  sufficiently 

for  angling,  S.  G.  P.  Vansittart  - 12285—8 

Consideration  of  fishing  as  asset  by,  more 
desirable  than  appointment  of  bailiffs,  H.  H. 

Moeran  - - - - - ~ 10742 

Fishing  rights  : 

Lack  of  interest  in,  J.  Cox,  10368-9, 
10415-25  ; T.  W.  Delany,  10432-3  ; 

M.  Magan,  10563-4,  10568-70;  W. 

Fletcher,  11731. 

Marketable  value  small,  W.  Fletcher  - 11731-3 

Fishing  taken  from  combination  of,  above 

Castleconnell,  S.  G.  P.  Vansittart  12241-3,  12281-4 
Grant  of  free  licences  to,  to  interest  in  preser- 
vation advocated,  but  objection  to,  G. 
Gilmore,  11626-36,  11691-3  ; Surg.-Gen. 

W.  J.  Charlton  - - - _ - - 11724 

Information  re  sales  to  be  handed  in,  E.  H. 

Poe-Hosford 12144-5 

Netting  will  continue  and  salmon  be  exter- 
minated, S.  C.  P.  Vansittart  - - - 12238 

Netting  will  increase,  B.  B.  Ballingal, 

12192 ; A.  Blood  Smyth,  12294  ; E.  T. 
Ingham,  12411. 

Property  on,  in  process  of  passing  to,  J . Cox  1036o-7 
Representation  on  Board  of  Conservators, 
question  of,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford,  12014-9  ; 

A.  Blood  Smyth,  12368-71. 

Sporting  rights  given  with  purchase,  T.  W. 

Delany  ------  10^0-1 

Sub-letting  of  fishing  by  P.  Mclnerney  - - 12536 


Tidal  waters  : 

Netting,  no  harm  done  by  if  weekly  close  time 

observed,  A.  Blood  Smyth  - 12297 

Stake  weirs  : 

Leaders  should  be  hung  up  during  weekly 

close  time,  E.  T.  Ingham  - - 12421—9 

Method  of  putting  free  pass  in,  wrong, 

A.  Blood  Smyth  - - - 12350-1 

Number  fixed  and  cannot  be  increased, 

A.  Blood  Smyth  - - - - 12348-50 

Raising  of  leaders  impossible  and  unneces- 
sary, T.  E.  Pegum  - 12639-43 

Tributaries  possessed  by  Board  of  Works,  fish- 
ing rights  in  addition  to  rights  over  main 
river,  B.  Devenish  -----  10735 


Trout  fishing  : 

Brown,  unimportant,  J.  Cox,  - - 10380- i 

Catch,  J.  Feeny  - 10615,  10621 

Encouragoment  advooated,  J . W . Fleming  - 10540 
Increase  of  number  of  fish,  J.  Feeny  - 10620-6 

in  Lakes,  good  but  deteriorated  by  drains, 

B.  Devenish  - - - - 10727—30,  10735 


Licences  : 

Advooated,  J.  H.  Fleming,  10521  ; B. 
Devenish,  10731-5  ; Capt.  Musters,  10739  ; 

J.  Gilmore,  11681-90  ; A.  Blood  Smyth, 
12303-6  ; Col.  A.  Buttledge,  12533-4 ; 

H.  Lefroy,  12403-5 ; E.  T.  Ingham, 

12412.  . . 

Preservation  through  local  appreciation  of 
value  of  fishing  preferable  to  imposition  of, 

H.  H.  Moeran  - - - - 10742-8 

Mode,  and  catch,  M.  Magan-  - - -10577-83 

Parts  where  good,  H.  Lefroy  - - - - 12406 

Possibility  of  promoting  Fishing  Association, 

M.  Magan 

Protection,  no  money  for,  E.  H.  Poe-Hosford-  121o6 


Shannon  River — continued. 

Trout  fishing — continued. 

Restriction  respecting  catching  of  small  fish 

not  advocated,  H.  II.  Moeran  - - - 10749 

Rod  tax  or  increased  licence  suggested,  W. 

Fletcher  ------  11733-8 

Season,  closing  of,  on  1st  of  October  advocated, 

B.  Devenish  ------  10735 

Size  offish,/.  L.  Powell  - - - - 10903 

White  trout,  J.  Cox,  10379  ; E.  H.  Poe-Hos- 
ford, 12102-3. 


Cleaning  of  river  and  spawning  beds  necessary, 

Col.  A.  Buttledge  - - - 12533,12634 

Growth  of,  and  consequent  deterioration  of 
fishing,  Col.  A.  Buttledge  - - - 12530-3 


SHAW,  EDWARD,  Hon.  Seoretary  of  the  West- 
meath Lakes  and  Rivers  Inny  and  Brosna 
Fish  Preservation  Society  - - -11832—11874 

Ennel,  Lough  : 

Netting  in  clear  water  prohibited  by  bye-law-  11860 
Pike  and  perch  netting-  - 11860-1 

Inny  River,  protection  -----  11858 
Owel  Lough,  netting  prohibited  by  bye-law  - 11860 


Westmeath  Lakes  : 
Contribution  by  visitors 
Fishing,  condition 
Flies,  decrease  - - - 

Gulls,  fish  not  interfered  with 
Protection  - - - - 

Sales,  no  change  caused  by  - 
Spawning  streams,  poaching- 


11866-8 
11846-7, 11866 
11853-7 
- 11866 

- 11858 

- 11846 
11847,  11859 


Westmeath  Lakes  and  Rivers  Inny  and 
Brosna  Preservation  Society  : 

Increased  grant  needed  to  carry  on  proper 

protection  - - 11845—6,  11862—4,  11873—4 

Particulars  re,  work  of,  etc., 

11834-45,  11858,  11869-72 
Permission  to  prevent  spawning  fish  going  far 

up  small  streams  desired  - 11847-52,  11857-8 


9111 


SHEA,  JAMES 9043-9114 

Inny  River  : 

Anglers  from  hotel  turned  off  by  - 
Poaching,  by  strangers 

Tenant  Purchasers  on  Blennerhassett  Estate  : 

Approximate  number  - 9059-60 

Fishing  rights,  no  use  made  of,  on  refusal 

of  net  licences  - - 9081—5,  9090—9114 

Frontage  - - - - 9047—52 

Relation  between  preservation  and  letting 
value  not  understood,  and  suppression  of 
poaching  not  held  worth  the  risk, 

9064,  9073-85,  9090-9114 
Sporting  rights  purchased-  - - 9065—72 

. Poaching  of  game  carried  on  by  day  and  more 

easily  suppressed  - - - . - 9101 

Poisoning,  levy  of  fine  for  compensation  dis- 
approved ------ 

SHEA,  MICHAEL 8303-8326 


9112-4 


Kenmare  River  : 

Fishing,  deterioration  due  to  mackerel  nets, 

8309-11,  8324-5 


Netting,  number  of  companies,  boats  and 

catch 8308,8311-17 

Peal  decreasing  and  number  of  spring  fish 

stationary  -----  8322-6 

Salmon  markets  and  manner  of  despatching 
fish  ------  8318-21 


SHEE,  JOHN 8351-8373 

Kenmare  River  : 

Fishing,  deterioration  due  to  poisoning  and 

mackerel  nets  -----  8364-8 

Netting  for  mackerel : 

Increase  in  number  of  nets  and  wider  mesh, 

* 8357-8,  8366-7 

no  Salmon  or  set  trout  oaught  in  - 8359-6g 

Steam  drifters  hunted  out-  - - 8368-7 3 


Sheelln  Lough  •• 

Bailiffs,  duties,  wages,  etc.,  Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell, 
10629 ; S.  Botherham,  10701-8. 

Cormorants,  Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell  - 


Fishing  : 

Free,  but  contributions  made  by  visitors,  etc., 

Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell  - - - - 10633-6 

Good  and  millions  of  flies,  E.  Shaw-  - - 11857 
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Sheelin  Lough — continued. 

Gulls  : 

Destruction  by,  and  methods  of  keeping  down, 

Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell,-  - - 10656-7,  10603-8 

Legality  of  destroying  during  dapping  season 

uncertain,  S.  Rotherham  - 10686-91 

Herons,  Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell  - 10660 

Netting  and  cross-lines  fishing,  by-law  and  pro- 
tection applied  for  but  not  granted,  S.  Rother- 
ham   10694,  10698-700 

Pike,  methods  of  destruction,  Col.  H.  E.  Max- 
well -------  10652—4 

Poaching,  S.  Rotherham-  - - 10694,  10710-11 

no  Salma  / erox , Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell  - - - 10651 

Spawning  bods,  Col.  H.  E.  Maxivell-  - - 10668 

Trout  fishing  : 

Catoli,  Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell,  10644  ; S.  Rotherham, 

10713-17 

Particulars  re,  J.  Gilmore  - 11682-90,  11694-6 

Season,  Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell  - 10642 

Trout  Preservation  Association  : 

Formation,  proceedings  and  chances  of  sucoess, 

Col.  H.  E.  Maxwell  - - - 10628-50 

not  Likely  to  paj'  expenses,  C.  Rotherham  10670-3 
President,  sec  Maxwell,  Gol.  the  Hon.  Henry 

Edward  -----  10626—10668 

Hon.  Sec.,  see  Rotheram,  S.-  - 10669-10717 

Reference  -------  11685 

Uniform  level  of  water  desirable  and  proem-able 
through  repair  of  Finea  floodgates,  C.  Rother- 
ham -------  10674-85 

Visitors,  accommodation  near,  Col.  H.  E.  Max- 
well - - - - - - 10646-50 

Sheen  River  : 

Fishing  affected  by  the  rainfall  and  by  poisoning 

of  the  Roughty,  IF.  Roch/ort-  - - 7912-3 

Lansdowne  Estate  : 

Bailiffs,  expenditure  on,  IF.  Roch/ort  7901,  7908—9 
Fishing,  catch,  IF.  Roch/ort-  - -'  7910-12 

Fishing  rights  reserved,  IF.  Roch/ort, 

7880,  7901,  7914-5 
Netting,  IF.  Roch/ort  - - - - 7907—9 

Poisoning  decreasing,  IF.  Roch/ort-  7902-4,7907 
Tenant  Purchasers,  combination  would  not 

be  feasible,  IF.  Roch/ort  - - 7914,  7930-41 

Poisoning  : 

Annual  habit  at  Kenmare,  Col.  Warden-  - 7963 
no  Convictions,  D.  Howick,  7840-3,  7846 ; 

J.  Quihan  -----  8393-4 

Fish  saleable  commodity,  IF.  Roch/ort  7905-6,  7927-9 
by  Spurge,  time-honoured  custom,  IF.  Roch- 

/ort 7917-8 

SHEIL,  WILLIAM  F.,  Superintendent  of  Water- 

ville  hatchery  -----  8769-8805 
Ballinskelligs  Bay  : 

Netting  : 

Licences,  increase  suggested  - - 8775-6 

Mackerel  trawlers  : 

from  Arldow  and  Dingle  - - - 8782 

Three  mile  limit  from  shore  proposed  8777-81 
Inny  River  : 

Inny  River,  protection  by  police  advocated  8787-8 
Salmon,  vendors  should  have  gamedealer’e 

licence  and  fee  go  to  local  funds  - - 8783-6 

Water ville  salmon  hatchery,  increase  of  ova 
and  hatching  of  salmon  and  trout  in  equal 
proportion  advisable  - - - - 8771-8773 

Weir  on  Waterville  River,  construction,  fishing 

arrangements,  situation  and  profits  - 8790-8805 
Sheils,  Mr.,  number  of  Feale  and  Caslien  Fisheries 

Committee,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - 9940 

Sheepwashing : 

Poisoning  bv,  denied,  Col.  B.  G.  Lewis,  5243-4  : 

R.  F.  Thorp,  5266-9. 

should  be  Put  down  as  injurious  to  fish  and 
public  health,  H.  Austen  - 856-8 

see  also  under  Lee  River. 

SHERA,  GEORGE  - 11071-11074 

Gara  Lough,  decrease  in  angling  by  visitors 
owing  to  netting-  - 11072-4 

Sliinklin  Point,  drift  netting  prohibited  in  tidal 
waters  of  Bandon  River  between  Brigain  Point 
and,  H.  D.  Conner  - - - - - 615 

Shooting,  poaching  carried  on  by  day,  and  conse- 
quently more  easily  suppressed,  J.  Shea  - - 9101 


SIMPSON,  COLONEL  THOMAS  T.,  C.B.,  J.P., 
Glenmore,  member  of  Lismore  Board  of 
Conservators  -----  6751-6909 

Angling  licences  should  be  locally  issued  - 6875—7 

Blackwater  River  : 

Angling  : 

Deterioration  due  to  over-netting  - 6756-8 

almost  Nil  during  spring  months  - - 6874 

River  wide  enough  to  avoid  confusion  between 
fishings  on  two  banks  - - - 6880-2 

Season,  and  dates  of  heavy  fish  running  up, 

6821-7,  6896-6900 

Bailiffs,  fewer  and  better  class  needed  and 

should  be  from  outside  - - ■ - 6772-6 

Cormorants,  suggestions  for  destruction  - 6839-45 

Duke  of  Devonshire’s  fishing,  value  - - 6802 

Estuary  and  tidal  waters,  netting  : 

Duke  of  Devonshire’s  rights  - - 6860-2 

Laws  re,  constantly  disregarded,  and  should 

be  amended  - 6850-7,  6858-9 

Width  -------  6866 

Fishing  : 

Average  frontage  of  good  stands-  - 6888-90 

Catch  -------  6820 

Cot-fishing,  practice,  and  licences  - 6764-9 

Heavy  fish  not  caught  further  than  Careys- 
ville  as  a rule  - 6900-4 

Rates  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to 

value,  to  check  deterioration  of  property  6878-9 
Rights  not  reserved  - - - - - 6783 

Lismore  killing  hatch,  buying  off  of,  should 
not  be  trusted  to  one  man  only  - - 7193 

Netting  : 

in  Freshwater,  in  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 

hands 6759-63 

Haul-nets  used  - 6762-3 

in  Upper  part,  licences  should  be  raised  to 

procure  preservation  fluid  - - 6863-5 

Pike,  no  check  on,  except  by  rod-fishing  6837—8 
Poaching,  no  convictions  in  Lismore  court  - 6777 

Proprietors  on  - 6793—8,  6801—14,  6883—4 

Spawning-fisli  : 

Protection,  insufficiency  of  staff-  - 6771—5 

Question  of  going  out  to  sea  in  April  and 
May  ------  6905-8 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Case  of  man  receiving  three  times  his  pur- 
chase instalment  for  fishing-right, 

6778-80,  6789-90 

Combination  to  form  several  fishery  should 

be  prevented  - 6778-91 

Fishing  rights,  method  of  obtaining  - 6892-3 

Frontage  owned  by  - - - 6890-1 

number  - - - - 6792,  6887,  6894-5 

Trout-fishing  : 

Fish  rarely  go  up  beyond  Lismore  Bridge  - 6849 
Licence,  imposition  of,  would  not  be  worth 
while  - - - - - 6866-7 

Ruined  by  accidental  introduction  of  dace  6833-6 
Small  amount  -----  6866 

Weir  and  ladder  at  Careysville  ' - - 6901 

Bride  River  : 

Devonshire  property  on,  sporting  rights  re- 
served - - ' - - - - 6829-30 

Salmon  fishing  should  be  good  if  preserved  - 6828 

Trout,  fishing  excellent  - - - - 6831 

Close-time,  weekly,  should  be  made  progressive  6869-71 
Department  of  Agriculture  : 

Action  re  Biackwater  hatchery  approved  of  6872-3 
Permission  to  mark  fish  in  River  Biackwater 

granted  by  6823,  6896 

Evidence  referred  to,  T.  Drohan,  6926,  6966, 

0973-4  ; ,J.  Daly,  7112. 

Finnish  River,  fishing  and  poaching,  particulars  6846-7 
Killarney  Lake,  cormorants  - - - 6844-5 

Listowel  fishing,  Convamore,  extent  - - 6883-4 

Netting,  law  re,  should  be  amended  - - - 6859 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  assistance  in  protec- 
tion of  fishing  invaluable  - - - - 6776 

Salmon,  rise  in  value  - - - 6781-2 

Tenant  purchasers,  combination  to  form  several 

fishery  should  bo  prevented  - - - 6778-91 

Youglial,  netting,  value  -----  6862 

Reference,  J.  Daly-  - - - - - 7121 

Sinclair,  Mr.,  fishing  rights  on  Inver  River  owned 

by,  Copt.  C.  R.  Barton  - - 4465 

Sinclair  estate,  Co.  Donegal,  sporting  rights  re- 
served, Canon  MacFaddcn  - 4699 

Sion  Mills,  Foyle  River,  poie-netting,  T.  McDer- 
mott r r - - — - - -4154 
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Shean  River : 

Poisoned  by  lime,  101 1,  Gap/,  C.  F.  Watkins  - 14454 
good  Trout  and  spawning  stream  before  sale  to 

tenants,  now  ruined,  Gapt.  C.  F.  Watkins  14453-6 
Skibbereen,  River,  dynamiting,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - 154 

SK1PTON,  J.  GERVAIS,  Limerick  Board  of  Con- 
servators - 11087-11123,  11948-11962 

Fishing  rights  : 

Acquisition  by  tenant  purchasers,  example  of 
injurious  effecr  on  fishing  - - - 11 106-8 

on  Sale,  Act  3,  Edw.  VII.,  Chap.  37.  See  13  re  11106 


Slaney  River — continued. 

Estuary — continued. 

Netting  : 

Draft  nets  used,  not  drift  nets,  E.  M.  Jordan, 

14215-6 

Mesh,  fishermen  would  not  object  to  increase, 

E.  M.  Jordan  - 14220-1 

Peal  not  caught  by  nets,  E.  M.  Jordan  14211-8 
Reduction  in  size  of  mesh,  effect  on  upper 
wateis,  R.  W.  Hall  Dare  - - 14148-64 

very  few  Trout  caught  by,  E.  M.  Jordan  14211-9 

Fishing  : 


Limerick  Board  or  Conservators  : 

Bailiffs,  number  ------  11961 

Meetings,  attendance  - 11097—100 

Members  for  Upper  Shannon,  number  - 11093-6 

Semi-annual  state  of  bankruptcy  - - - 11121 

Sub-board  for  upper  waters,  objections  - 11948-57 

Poaching,  encouraged  by  reduction  of  fines  by 

Lord  Lieutenant-  - - - - -11122 

Police  assistance  in  protection  : 

Advocated  ------  11122 

Poaching  less  on  rivers  with  - - 11122 

Rivers : 

Pollution  of  imo 


Upper  waters,  derelict,  with  few  exceptions, 

11106,  11108-9 


Catch,  Gol.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace- Duckett,  4899-900, 
4960  ; Lord  Rathdonnell,  4939-41  ; D.  H. 
Doyne,  6056  ; Col.  B.  O.  Lewis,  5231. 
Condition,  Col.  J.  J.  H.  Euslace-Ducketl, 
4907-8  ; Lord  Rathdonnell,  4939-41. 
Deterioration,  Lord  Rathdonnell  - - - 

Improvement,  Col.  B.  O.  Lewis,  5225  ; J.  Bol- 
ger,  14032,  14078—81  ; Maj.  H.  M.  Eustace, 
14141-3. 


4949 


Injured  by  bye-law  permitting  net  fishing  at 
earlier  date,  preventing  fish  entering  river, 

Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace- Duckett,  4893-5, 

4896,  4908  ; Lord  Rathdonnell,  4946,  4951-4, 
4915-31. 

Seasons,  R.  W.  Hall  Dare  - - - 5190-4 

Early  Spring  fish  improved  but  summer  fish 
deteriorated,  E.  M.  Jordan  - 14222,  14230-4 

Spring  fish  small  than  formerly,  E.  M.  Jordan-  14223 


Tenant  purchasers,  methods  of  interesting, 
in  fishing  : 


Acquisition  by  Estates  Commissioners  and 
transfer  to  Department  for  management, 
scheme  -----  11114,  11118-21 

should  have  Distinct  and  tangible  benefit  in 
fisheries  and  preservation  would  not  be 
difficult  ------  11109a 

Lease  or  rental  of  fishing  rights  from,  for  term 
of  years  suggested,  but  ineffectual  save  for 
well-established  lower  waters  - - - 11120 


Trout  fishing  : 

Charge  by  ticket  by  Department  suggested  - 11120 


Licences  advocated  -----  1H20 
Weeds,  rivers  injured  by  growth  of  - - 11109a 

Slane  fishing,  River  Boyne,  catoh,  R.  R.  Filzher- 
berl 14426,  1883-1896 


Slaney  River  : 

Angling,  catch  and  size  of  fish,  R.  W.  Hall-Dare, 

5182-8,  14168-74 

Bad  fish  (slack)  : 

Prosecutions  for  taking,  M.  Donovan  - 13982-94 

Taking  of  : 

Common,  M.  Donovan  - 13994 

Decrease  of,  J.  Bolyer  - - 14081-3,  14096 

Formerly,  J.  Deaths,  13882-6 ; P.  Codd, 

13921,  13924-6. 


Bailiffs  : 

Additional,  required  about  Ballycarney  Bridge, 

Maj.  H.  M.  Eustace  - - - - 14135 

None  on  tributaries,  etc,  except  on  Derry, 

M.  Donovan  -----  13806-11 

Number  increased  of  late  years  and  work  well 

done,  J.  Bolger  -----  14033 
Work  well  done,  Maj.  U.  V.  Richards  - - 14117 

see  also  Hewitt,  Charles  - - 13927-13981 

about  Ballycarney  Bridge,  angling,  catch  and 

size,  Maj.  H.  M.  Eustace  - - 14137-40,  14146 

Barbed  gaff  used  on,  and  prohibition  advocated. 

Col.  B.  Q.  Lewis,  5244-6  ; R.  W.  Hall  Dare, 
14183-6. 

Dead  fish  seen,  J.  Deathe,  13825-6,  13892—5,  P. 

Codd,  13903-7. 

Drift  nets  prohibited  inside  defined  mouth,  Mr. 

Overend  - - - - - . - -p.  415 

Eels,  no  damage  done  by,  Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace - 

Duckett  - _ - 4902 

Erection  of  gratings  or  salmon  laddors  in,  to  pre- 
vent fish  remaining  in  poisoned  pools,  sugges- 
ted, T.  Codings 8378-9 

Estuary  : 

Close  times,  protection  during,  M.  Donovan  13776-9 
Extent  under  jurisdiction  of  Wexford  Conser- 
vators, M.  Donovan  - 13702-3 

Fishing  improved,  A,  Rudd  14009-11 


Fishing  rights  : 

Reserved  by  landlords  in  two  cases,  R.  W. 

Hall  Dare  - - - . - - - 6180 

not  Reserved  on  sale  in  two  estates,  C.  Hewitt, 

13931-4,  13955-7 

Fry,  catching  of  with  rods  frequent,  Mr.  Moffatt-  14234 
Gaffing,  S.,  Col.  B.  G.  Lewis  - - - 5232-6 

Illegal  netting,  M.  Donovan  - - - 13787-9 

Land  Purchase,  effect  on  fisheries  slight  , Col.  J.  J. 

H.  Eustace- Duckett  - 4893 

Length  of,  and  names  of  tributaries,  M.  Donovan, 

13696-701 

Licence  duties,  increase  advocated,  Col.  B.  G. 

Lewis  -------  5239 

Net  fishing,  effect  of  altering  date,  R.  W.  Hall 
Dare  -------  5189-94 

not  Caught  by  nets  in  estuary,  E.  M.  Jordan  14211-8 
Decrease  due  to  reduction  in  size  fo  net,  R.  W. 

Hall  Dare  - 14148-54,  14164 

few  Peal  caught,  Maj.  H.  M.  Eustace  - - 14144 

Pike  : 

large  Amount,  and  trout  fishing  injured  by,  Mr: 
Moffatt,  14234  ; J.  Bolger,  14235-9. 

Destruction  of  trout  by,  Col.  B.  G.  Lewis  - 5239 
Method  of  destroying,  Maj.  Clayton  Brown  5205-8 
Offering  of  reward  for  destruction  of,  advo- 
cated, Col.  B.  G.  Lewis  - 5239-41 

in  Upper  part,  Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace-Duckett  4903-4 

Poaching  : 

Ambushing,  difficulty,  C.  Hewitt, 

13944-6,  13958-60 
Bad  fish  taken  by  poachers,  J.  Deathe  - 13821-2 

Common  in  Tullow  district,  C.  Hewitt, 

13938, 13941-9, 13980. 

Convictions  of  tenant  purchasers  with  fishing 
rights,  C.  Hewitt  - - - 13929-40,  13966 

Fines : 

£5,  case  of  subscriptions  amounting  to  more 

than,  Mr.  Moffatt  -----  13979 
often  Reduced,  M.  Donovan  - - - 13790 

Fish  traps,  Maj.  U.  V.  Richards  - - 14111-6 

Increased  number  of  bailiffs  needed  andques- 

tion  of  raising  money,  D.  H.  Doyne  - 5054—5 

Lines  stretched  across  river,  J.  Deathe,  13824, 
13887-91  ; P.  Codd,  13908-10. 
at  Low  water,  Lord  Rathdonnell  - - 4942-4 

Methods,  M.  Donovan  - - - 13783-9 

by  Pearl  fishers,  J.  Deathe  - - - - 13824 

Poached  fish  rent  t o Dublin,  D.  H.  Doyne  - 5053 
Prosecutions  and  Convictions,  M.  Donovan, 

13768, 13782-3 

Sufficient  number  of  bailiffs  necessary  and 
police  should  assist,  Col.  J.  J . H.  Eustace- 


Duckett  -------  4895 

Poisoning,  J.  Deathe  - - r - 13830-2 
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Slaney  River — continued. 

Portsmouth  estate  : 

Fisherman  could  cast  across  to  opposite  sides, 

J.  Denthc  - ^ 3873-7 

Fishing  rights  retained  on  saie,  J ■ L.  Scallan  - 13702 
Names  of  tenant  purchasers,  J . Deathc  - - 13841 


Tenants  : 

Obliged  to  give  up  fishing  right  in  order  to 

purchase  out,  J.  Deathc  13813—20,  13841—2 
no  Opposition  from,  experienced  by  bailiffs, 

M.  Donovan-  - - - 14002-4 

Tenant  purchaser,  see.  Deathe,  John  - 13813—99 

Tenant,  are  Codd,  Patrick  - - 13900-13920 


Preservation  : 

Improvement,  P.  Codd,  13918-9  ; M.  Dono- 
van, 13995-4000. 

bv  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Bolger  and  friendly 

relations  with  tenants,  J.  Bolger  14034-8,  14091-8 
by  Private  owners  but  deterioration  antici- 
pated, Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace- Duckett-  - 4895 

Proprietors  on,  M.  Donovan,  13759,  13703  ; 

J.  Deathe,  13878  ; Maj.  H.  M.  Eustace,  14128. 
well  Protected,  J.  Bolger-  - 14072 

Protection,  adequate  number  of  bailiffs  necessary. 

Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace- Duckett  - __4893 

Purchases  by  tenants,  M.  Donovan-  - 13700-4 

Salmon  fry,  catching  of  by  trout  fishers,  and 

police  should  look  out  for,  D.  H.  Doyle-  - 6055 

Scarawalsli  to  Enniscorthy,  bailiffs,  Maj.  U.  V. 

Richards  -------  14110 


Sea  trout  : 

now  almost  Extinct  owing  to  reduction  of  mesh 

of  nets  in  the  estuary,  J . Bolger  14028-31,  14074-7 
very  Few,  A.  Rudd  -----  14014 

Plenty,  but  none  up  the  river,  Maj.  H.  M. 

Eustace  -------  14145 

Smolts  (fry),  no  rod  fishing  for,  E.  M.  Jordan  14224-7 

Spawning  fish  : 

Importance  of  protecting,  Lord  Rathdonnell, 

4945,  4955 

Poaohing,  Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace- Duckett-  4909-14 
Police  assistance  in  protection  at  night  advo- 
cated, D.  H.  Doyne  - 6040-51 

Position  of  beds,  Col.  J.  J-  H.  Eustace- 
Duckelt  ------  49 11-2 

Sporting  rights,  riparian  owners,  T.  Collings  - 8380 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Anxious  to  own  fishing  rights,  Col.  J.  J.  H. 

Eustace- Duckett  -----  4893 

no  Assistance  from,  and  poachers  found  among, 

M.  Donovan  ------  14001 

Contribution  question  -----  14122 

Fishing  rights,  purchase  from,  for  lump  sum, 

Sir  O.  Colthurst  - - - 1235-7,  1241-2 

Interest  in  fishing  would  be  keener  if  more 
fish  were  allowed  to  get  up  river.  Col.  J.J.H. 
Eustace-Duckett  - 4893,  4926 

Letting  of  fishing  and  sporting  rights  by,  Col. 

J.  J.  H.  Eustace-Duckett,  4893  ; R.  W . 
Hall-Dare,  5172-6,  5179  ; Col.  B.  G.  Lewis, 
5227-36  ; E.  B.  Tighe,  5580-5  ; M.  Dono- 
van, 13771-4  ; C.  Hewitt,  13970-9  ; Maj. 

H.  M.  Eustace,  14128-30. 

Letting  of  fishing  rights  by,  and  prevention 

of  poaching,  J.  Deathe  - 13833—40,  13864—9 

Licence  holders,  poaching  by,  Col.  B.  G. 

Lewis  ------  5232—17 

Ownership  of  fishing  rights  would  prevent 
poaching,  J.  Deathe,  13824—63,  13879—81, 

13899  ; P.  Codd,  13913-4. 

Ownership  of  fishing  rights  not  likely  to  lead 
to  improved  preservation,  Maj.  U.  V. 
Richard  ------  14121—2 

Poach  themselves,  but  prevent  others,  G. 

Hewitt  - - - - 13947-9,  13961-3 

Trout  fishing  : 

Condition  and  catch,  Maj.  Brown  Clayton, 
5197-505,  5208  ; J.  Deathe,  13827-8  ; A. 

Rudd,  14011-3. 

very  Few  trout  caught  by  nets  in  estuary, 

E.  M.  Jordan-  - 14211-9 

Formation  of  association  suggested,  Lord 

Rathdonnell  -----  4965-9 

Licence  suggested,  Lord  Rathdonnell,  4955-9  ; 

D.  H.  Doyne,  5053. 

Particulars  re,  value,  etc.,  M.  Donovan-  13791-805 
no  Sea  trout  now,  and  reason,  Col.  J.  J.  H. 
Eustace-Duckett,  4901  ; R.  IF.  Hall  Dare, 
14154-63. 

in  Upper  part,  formerly,  Col.  J.  J.  H.  Eustace 

Duckett  -------  4904 


Slaney  River — continued. 

Tullow  to  Glen  of  Imaal  and  River  Ross,  taking 
up  of,  by  Irish  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing 
Association  desired,  R.  IF.  Hall  Dare  - 14165-6 

Valuation,  and  question  as  to  increase,  J.  Bolger, 

14061-71 

Sligo  Board  of  Conservators ; 

Bonet  River  under,  G.  Hewson  - - - 378 

Work  well  done,  G.  Hewson  - - - - 462 

Sligo,  Lord,  reference-  - - - - 6 

Slyouff  Loch,  River  Barrow,  free  fishing  near, 

T.  Nolan 5262-5 

SLOANE,  R.  O.,  Clerk  to  Waterville  Board  of 

Conservators  -----  8620-97 

Inny  River  : 

Fishing  : 

Improvement  due  to  increased  vigilance  of 

bailiffs-  -----  8650-2 

not  Possible  to  Judge  effect  of  land  purchase 

on 8665-6 

Netting,  fixed  nets  seized  by  Conservators, 

8653-7  ; M.  Fitzgerald,  8553. 

Poaching,  sale  of  poached  fish  difficult  to  pre- 
vent - - - - - : 8678-91 

Tenant  purchasers,  sum  made  by  letting  of 

fishings  ------  8692-5 

Netting,  increase  fo  licence  advocated  - 8670-3 

Waterville  District  : 

Bailiffs,  number,  difficulties  encountered  by, 

and  salary  of  - - - 8631-6,8677 

Board  of  Conservators  : 

Funds,  more  support  from  Government 

desirable  - - - - 8023-30 

Licences, direct  issue  by,  advisable  - 8643-9 

Motor-boat  with  pier  required  by  - 8659-63 

Police,  assistance  afforded  by,  increase  of 
force  advocated,  8637-8  ; M.  Fitzgerald, 

8469. 

Visitors  not  asked  for  subscriptions  - 8696-7 

Lake  fishing,  boats  to  be  hired  from  hotels  8668-6 
Small  streams,  see  Tributaries  and  small  streams. 

Smerlagh  River : 

Angling,  W.  M.  McElligott  - - - - 9968 

Erection  of  grating  suggested,  Mr.  Hewson  - 10029 
Spurge  poisoning,  no  longer  common,  IF.  M. 

McElligott- 9840-3 

SMITH,  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  - - 10750-10788 

Gara,  Lough  : 

Artificial  fly  fishing,  catch  - 10772-6 

Bailiffs  should  be  appointed  with  sufficient 
wages  to  make  them  independent  of  people 
round  ------  10762—3 

Fish,  kinds  of  10758-9 

Fishing  by  visitors,  decrease  - - 10777-8 

Mayfly  -------  10771 

Netting  : 

Illegal 10757-S 

Prohibition  advocated  - 10755-61,  10783—4 

Key,  Lough  •. 

no  Damage  done  by  cross-line  fishing  - - 10770 

May  fly-------  10771 

Preservation  - 10768,  10786-8 


10767 

extra  bailiffs  should  be  put 

10779-81 
- 4961-4987 

Barrow  River  : 

Cormorants,  destruction  of  fish  by,  and  destruc- 


tion of  -----  4962-6 

Eel  fishing  formerly  and  increase  in  number  of 

traps  would  be  advantageous  - - 4984-7 

Fishing,  condition  and  oatch  - - 4977-80 

Navigation  weirs,  drum  netting  at,  and  reme- 
dies suggested  - 4967-70 

Protection,  increase  in  number  of  bailiffs 

needed  and  questionof  funds  - - 4973-6 

Spawning  fish,  poaching  - 4971 

Tenant  purchasers,  no  interest  in  fishing  and 

refusal  to  allow  bailiffs  on  land  - - - 4962 

Tributaries  above  Atliy  : 

Adequate  protection  impossible-  - 4973,  4983 
as  Spawning  rivers  - 4982 

Smyth,  Arthur  Blood,  see  Blood  Smyth. 


Shannon  River : 
well  Preserved  - 
Spawning  season, 

SMITH, "iCANE  J.  - 
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Smyth,  Kane,  Conservator,  Waterford  District, 

reference  - - - - - - - 4771 

Snap  netting,  see  under  Netting. 

Snaring,  see  under  Letterkenny  district  and  Shannon 

Sneera,  netting,  D.  Hawick  - 7815,  7849 

Sneern  River  : 

Fishing,  deterioration  due  to  seals,  and  poisoning, 

Col.  Warden  - • - - 7958,  7961 

Nets,  herring  and  mackerel  at  mouth,  advisability 

of  licensing,  Col.  Warden  - - - 7977—9 

Poisoning,  D.  Howick,  7847  ; Col.  Warden, 

7997-9.  _ , 

Rudd  in  lakes  near,  Col.  Warden  - - 7985-b 

Seals,  Col.  Warden  - - - 7958,  7961 

Trout  fishing  : 

Brown  trout  in  lakes  near,  Col.  Warden  - - 7987 

Sea  trout  in  lake,  Col.  Warden  - - 7982-4 


Warden  property  : 

Bailiffs,  strangers  and  assisted  by  police.  Col. 

Warden  ------  7972-4 


Fishing  : 

Catch,  Col.  Warden-  - 7990 

Leave  given  on  request.  Col.  Warden-  - 7996 
Fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale  of  proderty, 

Col.  Warden  - - - - 7957,  7968-70 


Netting  : 

with  Bag  net,  given  up  owing  to  increase 

of  seals,  Col.  Warden  - - - - 7958 

Seine  net,  season,  Col.  Warden-  - - 7958 

Poaching,  spearing  not  important,  Col.  War- 
den - - - ~ ~ ~ 7966 

no  Poisoning,  and  influence  of  priest  directed 

against,  Col.  Warden  - - - 7961-3 

Spawning  beds,  sufficient  to  stock  river,  Col. 

Warden 7965-7 


Tenant  purehasers  not  opposed  to  fishing 
interests  on  reservation  of  rights,  Col. 

Warden 7991-4 

Trout  fishing  : 

Catch  and  weight,  Col.  Warden-  - '989-90 

Increase  of  stock  of  fish,  Col.  Warden-  - 1J18 


Snowhill  Point : 

to  Creaden  Head,  in  Waterford  district,  J ■ H. 


Drift  nets  not  permitted  hi  Waterford  Harbour 

above,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - 4789 

Solsborougli  property,  tenant  purchasers,  sporting 

rights  not  preserved,  Maj.  U.  V.  Richards-  - 14121 
Sons  of  Men,  hereditary  fisherman  on  River 

Shannon,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - " 78 


Spawning : 

Question  as  to  how  often  salmon  spawn  - 14488-91 

Value  of  big  fish,  J.  Garvey  - - - - 11395 


Spawning  beds — continued. 

Protection  : 

Formation  of  trout  fishing  clubs  in  upper 
waters  would  assist,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders, 

996-7,  1006-11 

in  Hill  streams  and  tributaries,  would  not  be 
undertaken  by  tenant  purchasers  if  not  of 
letting  value,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys-  - 9277 
Importance  of,  H.  D.  Conner,  589,  592  ; J.  H. 

Morton,  2454-5. 

Importance  to  whole  country  and  State 

control  suggested,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  2175-83 

by  Police  : 

Advocated,  J.  Hewson,  454-9 ; H.  Dale, 

723-30  ; Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield,  2179-83  ; 

P.  L.  Petrie,  11453  ; Col.  H.  Charlton, 

11763. 

Powers  and  indefiniteness  of,  H.  D.  Conner  578-88 
by  Sea  fishermen  acting  as  bailiffs,  recom- 
mended, '!'■  Mangan  - 9767-8 

of  Small  streams  of  no  letting  value  though 
reservation  by  Estates  Commissioners  or 
Congested  Districts  Board  recommended, 

Capt.  L.  Marshall  -----  9624 

of  Small  watercourses  should  receive  more 

attention,  H.  Doran  - - - - 518 

Removal  of  stones,  etc.,  not  advisable,  H.  V. 

MacNamara  ------  12460 

Retention  of  fishing  rights  by  State  advisable, 

R.  Power 9434,  9442-3 


Spawning  Season  : 

Poaching  more  prevalent  in  summer  than,  M. 

Fitzgerald  - - - - - ~ 8512 

Staff  should  be  strengthened  during,  and  con- 
tinued permanently  if  possible,  J.  Gilmore  11625-6 
Spearing,  see  also  Poaching  and  under  Allen  Lough, 
Bandon  River,  Lee  River,  and  Suir  River. 


Sporting  Rights  ; 

Acquisition  by  tenants,  question  of  effect  on 
tenant,  G.  Hewson  - - - ~ 420-2 

Combination  of  game  and  fishing  rights,  question 

of  possibility,  Capt.  C.  R.  Barton  - - 4466-7 

Destination  of,  in  various  classes  of  sales,  C.  H. 

Crookshank  - - - " " “ 761 

on  Estates  sold  by  Congested  Districts  Board  of 
Land  Commission,  should  be  compulsorily 
reserved  on  purchase  and  re-sale  and  proceeds 
devoted  to  estate  in  general,  -4.  H.  McLean  10011-16 
Payment  to  tenant  purchasers  according  to  game 

shot,  H.  Doran  - - - - 502-12,  542-9 

Property  of  superior  landing-,  redemption  of,  under 
Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1896,  C.  H.  Crook- 
shank  -------  161 

Vested  in  tenant,  no  case  known  of  attempt  to 
take  away,  on  sale,  G.  Hewson  - - - 424 

see  also  Fishing  Rights. 


Spawning  beds : 

Barring  of  small  streams  by  gratings  : 

Advocated,  P.  Corcoran,  1137-40;  Lord 
Bandon,  2058-65,  2133  ; J.  Swan,  4650  ; G. 
Mulhallen,  4679  ; G.  Allingham,  4701-8  ; 

J.  F.  Williamson,  7171-3  ; M.  Fitzgerald, 

8526-9  : C.  O'Shea,  8893-5 ; D.  Curran, 

8893-5  ; T.  Greaney,  9564-6  : T.  Courtney, 

9588-9  ; D.  Murphy,  9628-35  ; P.  J. 

Kelly,  9679  j T.  Sugrue,  9727-8  ; E.  Connell, 
9736-7,  9740  ; T.  Mangan,  9765-7  ; F. 

O' Doherty,  9793  ; Mr.  Hewson,  10029  ; 

J.  Devereux,  10147  ; W.  T.  Potts,  11803-4  ; 

H.  Lejroy,  12397-400  ; H.  Bugler,  12575-6, 
12589-96. 

Difficulty  of,  S.  W.  Payne  - - - 898-901 

Disapproved,  J.  H.  Morton,  Mr.  Longfield  2463-71 
Gratings  would  be  carried  away  by  stones 

and  sand,  Capt.  F.  Hall  - - - - 12181 

would  be  Destructive  unless  laid  in  successive 

sections,  J.  Kane  - - - - 102 1 0—1 

would  Injure  the  fish,  J.  Hensey  - - 9134-5 

Placing  of,  to  be  decided  by  Board  of  Con- 
servators, D.  Murphy  - 9636-9 

not  Reoommended,  J.  Hensey,  9134-5  ; R. 

Power,  9418-9  ; J.  Kane,  10270. 

Useless  unless  running  up  of  white  trout  pre- 
vented, L.  Berthon  -----  10064 
Government  supervision  of  small  streams  advo- 
cated, H.  A.  Burke  - - - - - 4545 

Poaching,  sec  that  title. 

Possible  offeot  of  sub-division  of  ownership, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt 96 


purge  : 

Destruction  would  only  mean  substitution  of 

lime,  Mr.  Warner  - - - - . ' 8296 

District  Inspector  should  be  empowered  to  8lve 

rewards  for  information  re  - - - 1600-3 

Effect  of,  and  damage  done  by,  H.  D.  Conner, 

620-1  ; Sir  G.  Colthurst,  1246-7  ; G.  Futter, 

1254-5  ; R-  G.  Williams,  1598-9  ; C.  W. 

Ashe,  1798-800;  J.  Grainger,  1873-6;  J.  E. 
Longfield,  2367  ; R-  McClure,  Col.  Warden, 
8056-7.  , , , 

Generally  known  when  poison  ready  and  where 

dug,  Rev.  Alex.  Duggan  - 8096 

Inclusion  in  list  under  Noxious  Weeds 
Act  : 

Approved,  T.  Taylor  - - - - 

not  Strictly  correct,  Mr.  Justice  Ross  - - 8/08 

Suggested,  Rev.  Alex.  Duggan  - - 8121-3 

Less  common  mode  of  poisoning  than  dynamite 
because  more  laborious,  Mr.  Hewson  - - 1002  J 

Method  of  preparing  and  using,  H.  D.  Conner, 

622  ; Sir  G.  Colthurst,  1163-6  ; Rev.  A. 
Duggan,  S092-3  ; J.  Irwin,  1942-3. 

Part  used  for  poisoning,  differences  of  opinion, 

Mr.  Warner  - - - - ‘ 8290-5 

no  Penalty  for  possession  of,  Sir  G.  Colthurst  1166-7 
Rivers  with  boggy  bottoms  not  affected  by,  M. 

Fitzgerald  8489-90 

Salmon  poisoned  by,  fit  to  oat,  no  signs  sho"'n> 

Sir  G.  Colthurst  - 1163>  1198- 71 

Use  of,  E.  W.  L.  Holt  - - - - - 154-5 

see  also  Poaohing  and  Poisoning. 
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Spurge — continued. 

see  also  under  Bandon  River,  Cohola  River, 

Feale  River,  Inny  River,  Zee  River,  Roughty 
River,  Sheen  River,  Smerlagh  River  and  Suave 
River. 

STAFFORD,  THOMAS,  tenant  purchaser  at  Balli- 

noon 703C-7097 

Blaokwater  River  : 

Fishing  : 

Deterioration  due  to  over-netting, 

7053-5,  7059-64,  7094-6 

Poor-rate  on 7082-3 

Spring,  slightly  improved  7059,  7075-6  , 7091-3 
Trout,  worthless  -----  7089 
no  Poaching  known  of  - - 7087-8 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Combination  : 

not  Feasible-  - 7077-8 

Small  men  might  see  the  advantage  7085-7 
Letting  of  fishings  by  7068-74 

Fishing  of,  particulars  re, 

7042-52,  7058,  7061-4,  7073,  7094-83 
Stake  netting,  see  under  Netting. 

Stanhope,  Lord,  reference  -----  6092 
Staples,  Mr.,  on  River  Barrow,  reference  - - 5024 

Stenning,  Mr.,  reference  - - - ‘ - - 998 

Stevenson,  Mr.,  40  lb.  salmon  caught  on  Barrow, 

L.  Fortune  -------  5006 

Stewart : 

Sir  Harry  : 

Agent,  see  Hewson,  George  - - - 209-475 

Sale  of  property  on  Lennan  River,  G.  Hewson, 

222-6,  251  ; Dr.  J.  Patterson  - - 3558-9 

Letting  of  fishing  by,  G.  Hewson  - - 237-40 

Rathmelton  pool  fished  by,  R.  Corscaden  - 3589 

Several  fishery  claimed  in  upper  waters  of 

Lennan  River,  G.  Hewson-  - 227,  251—4,  302 

Sum  spent  in  wages  in  fishery,  and  rates,  G. 
Hewson  -----  344-6,  348 

Trout,  introduced  into  Lake  of,  Dr.  J.  Patter- 
son- - - - - - 3566-72,  3577 

Reference  ------  55 

Murray,  rights  in  Gweebarra  Estuary  bought  out 

by  Marquis  of  Gonyngham,  A.  Buchanan  - 3323 
Mr.,  tenants  on  Oweneea  estuary,  no  right  to 

fishing,  H.  A.  O'Donnell  - 2851-2 

Mr.,  bag  netting  by,  in  Lachagh  Bay,  see  under 
Lackagh  Bay. 

Stewart  estate,  Co.  Donegal,  no  sales.  Canon 
MacFadden  -------  2699 

Stewart-Bam,  Lady : 

Leasing  of  Sessiagh  Lake  from,  H.  Law  - 3339-42 

River  owned  by,  A.  Manning  - - - 3479-80 

Stone  weirs,  see  under  Weirs. 

Stoneyford  River,  Drogheda,  Cliton  estate  sold  to 
tenants  and  valuations  struck  out  in  1911,  J. 

Kealy - 14267-74 

Stroke-hauling  : 

Reduction  of  local  rod-licences  would  increase, 

£3  W ■ M.  McElligott  - 10127-9 

see  also  under  Bandon  River,  Lee  River, 
Roughty  River  and  Suir  River. 

Stuart  family,  netting  at  Dromana  carried  on  by 
arrangement  with,  and  difficulty  of  interference, 

T.  Drohan  -------  6967 

Stubber,  Hamilton,  record  catch  by,  at  Careys- 

ville,  T.  Drohan  ------  6994 

STUBBS,  ALFRED,  Ballyshannon  - - 4481-4514 

Bundrowes  River,  poaching  and  police  should 

assist  in  preventing  -----  4491 
Erne  Lough,  injury  done  by  pike  - - 4505-9 

Erne  River,  deterioration  of  fishing  and  drainage 
of  Lough  Erne  and  increase  of  drift  nets  con- 
sidered the  cause  - - - - 4495-504 

Fines,  remission  objected  to  - - - 4493-4 

Land  purchase,  question  of  arousing  tenants’ 
interests  in  preservation  of  rivers-  - 4510-4 

Preservation,  more  use  should  be  made  of 

police 4491 

Sporting  cases  should  be  left  to  one  or  two 

resident  magistrates  - - - - 4491-3 

Teevan  property,  letting  of  sporting  rights  by 
tenants  for  sum  down,  and  consequent  lack 
of  interest  in  keeping  down  poaching  - 4486-7 

Tenant  purchasers,  annual  payment  to,  for 

fishing  rights  preferred  to  sum  down  - 4487-9 


Stubbs  : 

Henry,  of  Ballyshannon,  references, 

4229-30,  4272,  4285 

No  fishing  rights  on  Lough  Melvin  let  to.  Rev. 

J.  R.  Magujre  ------  4561 

Strule  River,  under  Londonderry  Board  of  Con- 
servators, T.  McDermott-  - 4088 

Style  estate,  Co.  Donegal,  sale  and  reservation  of 

sporting  rights,  Canon  MacFadden  - - - 2699 

Suave  River : 

Fishing  neglected,  Mr.  Warner-  - 8302 

Poisoning,  Government  control  and  protection 
by  police  only  remedy,  Mr.  Warner  - 8273-5 

Tenant  purchasers,  land  not  entirely  bought  by, 

Mr.  Warner  ------  8300 

Suck  River : 

Angling  : 

Catch,  W.  T.  Potts  - 11796-7 

River  reserved  for,  W.  T.  Potts  - - -11791 

Fish,  decrease,  W.  T.  Polls  - 11793 

Poaching,  J.  Gilmore  -----  H662 
Protection  by  Mr.  Potts,  J.  Gilmore,  11677, 
11703-7  ; W.  T.  Polls,  J 1792. 

Several  fishery,  W.  T.  Potts  - - - 11788-9 

Spawning  river,  J.  Gilmore  - - - - 11655 

Sugrue,  C.  J. : 

Fishing  rights  on  River  Lee  vested  in  tenants 

on  sale,  H.  D.  Connor-  - 565 

Reference  -------  1887 

SUGRUE,  TIMOTHY  - 9720-9731 

Spawning  streams,  protection  by  erection  of 

gratings  recommended-  - - - 9727-8 

Suir  River : 

Angler’s  Association  : 

Bailiffs  employed  by,  W.  Rochjort-  - - 6197 

Conservators  assisted  by,  J . H.  Jones  - - 4786 

Expenditure,  W.  Rochforl  - - - 6195-7 

Expenditure  on  preservation  of  upper  waters 

but  not  a success,  W.  Rochforl  - - -6204-1 

Fisheries  rented  by,  and  only  angling  allowed, 

IF.  Roclifort  ------  6195 

Income  and  sources  of,  IF.  Rochforl  - 6195-6 

Rewards  given  formerly  for  cormorants,  IF. 

Rochforl  ------  1143-5 

Voluntary  contributions  to,  IF.  Rochjort  6227-9 
Reference  -------  6074 

Angling  : 

Antagonism  between  net  fishermen  and  anglers, 

reason,  J.  J.  O'Shee-  - 6442 

Development  possible  and  question  of  renting 

by  Conservators,  IF.  Rochjort  - - 6212-3 

Good,  Lord  Donoughmore  - 6041 

Season,  closes.too  late,  IF.  H.  Going  - 6549-51 

Bailiffs  : 

Efficiency  of.  Lord  Donoughmore,  6065  ; E. 
McCormack,  6267-8. 

Number  insufficient,  Lord  Donoughmore  - 6059 

to  Ardmayle,  revaluation  would  decrease 

rate,  IF.  H.  Going  -----  6521 
to  Clonmel : 

Best  fishing  part,  IF.  Rochjort  - - 6201-2 

Demesne  land  almost  entirely,  Lord  Donough- 
more   6072 

Fishing,  condition,  IF.  Rochjort  - - 6209-10 

to  Thurles,  poaching  during  a dry  season, 

IF.  Rochjort  ------  6116 

to  Tide,  length,  IF.  Rochjort-  - 6203 

above  Cahir  : 

Former  renting  of  fishings  by  men  from  Eng- 
land, IF.  H.  Going  - - . - - 6482-8 

Interest  in  fishing,  IF.  H.  Going  - - 6627-8 

not  well  stocked  now,  IF.  H.  Going  - - 6543 

below  Cahir,  demesne  land  almost  entirely,  IF. 

Rochjort  ------  6177-8 

below  Clonmel,  harm  done  by  illegal  netting, 

Lord  Donoughmore  -----  6050 

Clonmel  to  Carriok-on-Suir  : 

Angling  would  be  good  if  not  netted,  IF.  Roch- 
jort   6212 

Both  banks  sold  with  exception  of  Count 
Delapoer’s,  and  cases  in  which  rights  reser- 
ved, J.  J.  O'Shee  - 0408-13,  6434-6 
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Suir  RiVer—  continued. 

Clonmel  to  Carrick-on-Suir — continued . 

Fifth-share  rent  paid  to  owner, ./.  O’Neill  -6709-14 
Poaching  by  licensed  men  during  weekly  close 

time,  IF.  • Rochfort  - - - 6107—12,  0119—20 

Close-time  not  observed  by  majority  of  licensed 

anglers,  E.  McCormack  - 6281-7 

Comparison  with  Nore  ,IF.  Rochfort  - - 6242-5 

Conservators,  see  Waterford  Board  of  Conser- 

Cooinamuck  weir,  IF.  Rochfort  - 6167-71,6232-3 
Cormorants,  Destruction  : 

Desired,  F.  Heffernan  - 6623-4 

Rewards  for,  ./.  H.  Jones,  4786  : IF.  Rochfort 
6143-5. 

Eels  : 

Caught  by  herons,  F.  Heffernan  - 6624 

Fishing,  ./.  H.  Jones  - 6800-1 

Estuary  : 

Illegal  netting,  nets  captured  by  bailiff  boats, 

E.  McCormack  - - ' . 6332-40,  6349-55 

Protection,  visits  of  bailiffs-boats  not  frequent 

enough,  E.  McCormack  - 6340,  6358,  6345-8 

Fishing  : 

at  Ardmayle  formerly  good,  IF.  H.  Going  - 6536 
Catch,  Lord  Donoughmorc  1 6043 

Condition,  L.  Fortune,  5007  ; J.  Orehan , 

6736-8. 

Dependent  on  floods,  IF.  H.  Going,  6554  ; Lord 
Donoughmorc,  6042. 

Deterioration,  IF.  H.  Going,  6480-9  ; F. 

Heffernan,  6595-603,  6573-9,  6610-9. 

Fry  at  or  above  Golden,  none  now,  IF.  II 
Going,  6488,  6536,  6575-9;  F.  Heffernan, 
6599-603. 

Good  formerly  up  to  Cashel  and  Thirles,  IF. 

Rochfort  - 6198-200 

Increase  in  rating  advocated,  J.  J.  O’Shee, 

. . 6437-55,  6467 

Improvement  owing  to  better  preservation,  IF. 

Rochfort  - - . . . 6096-7 

Letting  value,  E.  McCormack  6373-6,  6379-82,  6384 
Rent,  amount,  E.  McCormack  - 6379-80'  6384 

Season,  earlier  closing  desired,  J.  H.  Jones  4793-7 
Size  of  fish,  IF.'  Rochfort,  6095  ; E.  McC’or- 
niack,  6327-8, 


Fishing  Rights  : 

Letting  by  tenants,  E.  McCormack  - 6362—6 

Reservation  on  sale,  Lord  Donoughmorc 
6068-72;  E.  McCormack,  6361;'  J.  H. 

Jones,  4768. 

not  Reserved  in  some  cases,  E.  McCormack, 

„ , . ...  6368-72 

a Good  river  IF . Rochfort,  6093-4  ; F.  Heffernan 
6594. 

Hatchery,  J.  H.  Jones  - 

Herons,  and  question  as  to  harm  done  by,  IF. 

Rochfort,  6146-8  ; F.  Heffernan,  6146-8' 

Length  of,  and  of  tributaries,  J.  H.  Jones-  - 4747 
Licences,  power  should  be  given  to  have  higher 

maximum,  J.  J.  O’Shee  - - . c 6450-1 

Lime  poisoning  in  small  streams,  W.  Rochfort  - 6135 
Netting  : 

Antagonism  between  net  fishermen  and  anglers 

reason,  J.  J.  O’Shee-  1 6440 

Carried  on  to  beyond  Thurles,  IF.  Rochfort  6180-1 
below  Clonmel,  increase  of,  and  consequent 
deterioration  of  fishing,  IF.  H.  Going-  6489-92 
Difficulty  of  fish  getting  past,  W.  Rochfort  - 6253 

in  Fresh  water  : 

Abolition  advocated,  W.  Rochfort  - 6230-1 

Application  to  Department  re,  C.  H.  Thorp, 

Mr.  Jones  - 5155-60 

Illegal : 

Difficulty  of  catching  men,  E.  McCormack-  6311 
None  except  between  Clonmel  and  Carrick, 

E.  McCormack  - _ 6393-4 

Tenants  would  readily  combine  if  it  were 

stopbed,  E.  McCormack-  - 6362 

Increased  rating  of  proprietors  advocated 

J.  J.  O’Shea  - 6437-55,  6467 

Keeping  of  cots  during  weekly  close  time, 
proposal  approved,  J.  J.  O’Shee-  - - 6463 

Licences  inadequate  and  should  be  raised, 

II.  Rochfort.  6162-6,  6226;  .J.  J.  O’Shee. 
6437-55,  6467  ; IF.  H.  Going,  6520. 

Liconsed  not  men,  combination  advocated, 

J.  O Neill  — 6725 


Suir  River — continued. 

Netting — continued. 

Position  of,  and  number  of  nets,  IF.  Rochfort  6231-2 
Season  should  open  and  close  fortnight  later, 

F.  Heffernan,  6598-604,  6605-13  ; IF.  H. 

Going,  6544-56,  6573-4. 

Abolition  : 

Advocated  and  question  of  compensation 
to  men,  IF.  Rochfort  - 6172-6 

proposal  re  Compensation,  J.  J.  O'Shee  6418-28 
would  be  Unjust  and  injurious  to  regular 

fishers,  J.  O’Neill  - 6702-3 

Busy  times,  question  of,  IF.  H.  Going  6569-71 
Class  of  men,  IF.  Rochfort  - - 6124-6 

Credit  and  odd  work  obtained  during 

close  season,  J.  J.  O'Shee  - - ‘ 6432-3 

Extent  of,  and  harm  done  by,  IF.  Rochfort  61 17-9 
Number  of  nets  and  men,  IF.  Rochfort, 

6176;  J.  J.  O’Shee,  6425—7  ; E.  McCor- 
mack, 6295-301. 

Numbering  of  cots  and  fixed  stands  for, 

approved,  E.  McCormack  - 6312-8,  6359 

Permission  from  tenant  purchasers,  method 
of  procuring,  E.  McCormack-  - 6383-90 

Profits  and  catch,  ./.  O’Neill  - 6692-6,  6715 

Result  of,  IF.  Rochfort  - - - 6124-6 

Season,  J.  O’Neill  - - 6687,  6689,  6715-24 

during  Weekly  close  time,  IF.  Rochfort-  6253-5 
Pike  : 

Caught  by  trout  fishers,  -F.  Heffernan  - - 6623 

Destruction  by  trolling,  and  systematic  des- 
truction would  be  advantageous,  IF.  Rochfort 

6138-42,  6211 

Harm  done  by,  IF.  H.  Going-  - - 6557-64 

Small  boys  given  leave  to  fish  for,  IF.  II. 

Going 6560-1 

Poaching  : 

Appeals  to  poachers  of  no  effect,  E.  McCor- 
mack - - - - - - 6273 

Cancelling  of  licences  of  poachers  would  help 
to  prevent,  E.  McCormack,  6287-90.  6403  ; 

J.  J.  O’Shee,  6459-62. 

Case  of  salmon  being  used  to  feed  pigs,  J.  J. 

O’Shee  - - - - - - 6457-8 

during  a Dry  season  between  Cahir  and  Thurles, 

IF.  Rochfort  - - - - - -6116 

Estuary,  root  of  evil,  E.  McCormack  - 6277-8 

Fines  : 

Reduction  by  magistrates,  evidence  exag- 

gergted,  J.  J.  O’Shea  - ■ - - - 6457 

Subscribed  to  by  community,  E.  McCormack  6399 
in  Fresh  water,  root  of  evil,  E.  McCormack  6277-8 
Increased  staff  required,  E.  McCormack, 

6268-9  ; IF.  H.  Going,  6492-3. 
by  Licensed  men  during  weekly  close  time, 
and  suggestions  for  preventing  prctice, 

6279-6326 

mainly  Practised  by  persons  with  some  other 

means  of  subsistence,  E.  McCormack-  6319-22 
not  Practised  by  regular  cot -fishermen,  who 
are  anxious  for  better  preservation.  J. 

O’Neill  - - - - - - 6700,  6729 

Profits  from,  on  the  average,  E.  McCormack  6325-6 

Prosecutions  : 

False  charges  instanced,  J . O’Neill  - 6726-8 

Ineffectual,  and  therefore  allowed  to  slide. 

J.  Grehan  - 6740-2,  6746-7 

Question  re  extent,  Lord  Donoughmorc  - - 6050 

in  Winter  by  men  doing  cattle-droving,  and 

plover-catching,  IF.  H.  Going  - - 6532-6 

no  Poisoning,  E.  McCormick  - 6397 

Protection  : 

Distribution  of  pamphlets  about  importance 
of  spawning-fish  advocated,  J . O’Neill  6703—6 

Improvement,  but  funds  inadequate.  IF.  Roch- 
fort ......  6097-102 

Inadequate,  and  consequent  decrease  of  salmon 
J.  O’Neill,  6700,  6703-6,  6729  ; T.  McCor- 
mack, 6329-31,  6358. 

Motor-boat  required,  as  row-boats  in  danger 

from  passing  steamers,  E.  McCormack  6340-4 
Police  assistance,  and  part  of  fine  should  be  paid 

over  to  men,  IF.  Rochfort  - - - 6156-61 

Staff  employed  in,  wages,  etc.,  E.  McCormack  6262- 
Rating,  method  of  collecting  and  question  re 
adequacy  of  valuation,  IF.  Rochfort  - 6246- 

Rates,  difficultv  of  increasing,  Lord  Donough- 
morc - -'  - - - - - 60 

Revaluation  necessary,  J . J . O'Shee  - - 6439 
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Suir  River — continued. 

Riparian  owners,  present  rate  on , sufficiently  high 
but  revision  of  valuation  advocated,  IF.  H. 

Going  -------  6521 

Source,  IF.  H.  Going  - - - - - 6519 

Spawning-beds  : 

Distribution  of  pamphlets  to  teach  importance 

of  preserving,  advocated,  J-  O'Neill  - 6703—6 

Poaching,  Lord  Donoughmore,  6051-5  ; IF. 
Rochjort,  6102-6,  6112-5  ; E.  McCormack, 

6270-7  ; J.  J.  O'Shee,  6464-7  ; J.  O'Neilh 
6700-4,  6729-32. 

Protection  impossible  by  bailiffs  alone,  and 

Police  migh  tassist,  IF.  H.  Going  - 6515-8 

Staff  should  be  increased,  F.  Hcffernan  - - 6604 

Spearing,  V.  IF.  Rochjort  - - - - 6112 

Stroke-hauling,  IF.  Rochjort  - - - - 6112 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Board  of  Conservators  should  be  empowered 
to  take  up  'fishings  from,  and  act  as  agent, 

IF.  H.  Going  -----  -6530—1 

Bushes  allowed  to  grow  by  one,  as  means  of 

keeping  off  trespassers,  W.  H.  Going  - 6527-8 

Combination  : 

Desirable  and  possible,  Lord  Donoughmore  6073-4 
Difficulty,  IF.  H.  Going  - 6529—30 

Tenants  ready  to  combine  if  netting  were 

stopped,  E.  McCormack  - 6362 

Fishing  let  to  cot-men,  E.  McCormack  - 6388—91 

Interest  in  fishing,  J.  J.  O’Shee  - 6414-6,  6436 

Various  interests  involved,  E.  McCormack  6376-8 
Tidal  waters,  particulars  re  nets,  J.  H.  Jones  - 4790 

Tributaries  : 

should  be  Barred  to  salmon,  J.  Grehan  - - 6747 

Population  and  consequent  question  re  pro- 
tection, IF.  Rochjort  - 6239-41 

Salmon  fishing  on,  question  of,  IF.  Rochjort  6207-8 
Trolling,  destruction  of  pike  in  River  Suir  by, 

IF.  Rochjort  -----  6138—40 


Trout  fishing  : 

Cost  of  fish  to  fishermen,  F.  Hcffernan  - 6620-1 

Destruction  of  fish  by  netting  and  lime  and 

pike,  IF.  Rochjort  - - - - 6135-6 

Good,  IF.  H.  Going,  6523-4,  6538-40  ; IF. 
Rochjort,  6128-9,  6134. 

Leave  given  on  application,  IF.  Roch  jort  6130-3 


Licences  : 

net  Age  limit,  approved,  W.  H.  Going  6541-3 
would  be  Approved,  if  imposed  with  dis- 
crimination, Lord  Donoughmore  - 6083-6 

would  not  Pay  for  collection,  IF.  H.  Going, 

6525-6  ; F.  Hcffernan,  6621-2. 

Possible  disadvantage,  IF.  Rochjort  - 6223—6 

Imposition  : 

Question  of  poorer  men,  IF.  Rochjort  6185-94 
on  Small  boys  would  manufacture  crimi- 
nals, IF.  H.  Going  - - - - 6525 

would  Pay  for  attention,  Lord  Donoughmore  6081-2 
Restriction  to  time  fry  are  out  at  sea  would 
be  approved  theoretically,  but  difficulty  of, 

IF.  Rochjort  -----  -6257-8 

Size  of  fish,  IF.  Rochjort  - - - - 6219 

Upper  water,  preservation,  expenditure  by 
Anglers’  Association,  but  not  a success,  IF. 

Rochjort 6204-6 

Value  if  properly  preserved,  Lord  Donoughmore, 

8075-8  ; IF.  Rochjort,  6184. 

Watershed  area  included  in  Waterford  district, 

J.  H.  Jones  ------  4746 


Sullane  River  : 


Fishing  rights  : 


Letting  of,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - 1559-60 

Passed  on  sale  in  one  case  only,  Sir  G.  Colt- 

hurst  - - - - - 1267-70 

Poisoning,  R.  C.  Williams  - - - - 1590 


Spawning  beds  : 

Comparison  with  Lee,  G.  Putter  - - - 1462 

Destruction,  Sir  G.  Collhursl  - - 1278-80 

Fund  for  protection  necessary,  Sir  G.  Collhursl  1276-7 
Tenant  purchasers,  combination  question,  Sir  G. 

Collhurst  ------  1271-2 

Tributaries,  interesting  of  people  in  fishing,  im- 
possible, Sir  G.  Collhursl-  - 1273—7 

Upper,  value  equal  to  lower  Lee  if  preservation 
were  better,  Ii.  C.  Williams-  - - - 1712 


SULLIVAN,  JOHN 8952-8969 

Inny  River  : 

Illegal  netting 8962-3 

Poaching,  difficulty  of  catching  offenders  8957-60 
no  Poisoning  - - - _ 8962 

Tenant  purchasers,  combination  best  means 

of  preserving  fishing-  - - - 8967-8 

SULLIVAN,  THOMAS,  fisherman,  Ballyduff  7195-7205 


Blackwater  River  : 

Fishing  : 

Spring,  improvement  recently  - 
Summer,  deterioration  - - 

Drift  netting,  marks  on  fish  - 
Peal  fishing,-  evidence  re,  corroborated  • 


7199-7200 

- 7201 
7202-3 

- 7205 

4621-4657 


SWAN,  JOHN,  manager  of  the  Erne  fishery - 
Erne  Lough  : 

Bag  netting  -----  4652-4 

Drainage,  effect  - - - 4626,  4640-1 

Fishing  in,  and  rivers,  deterioration  - 4628-41 

Small  rivers,  dangerous  for  spawning  fish, 

and  barring  of  suggested  - - - 4646-50 


Erne  River  : 

Spawning  fish,  decrease  in  size  and  reason, 
v b 4630-2,  4642-5 

Spring  fish,  season  _ - - 4643,  4655-7 

Swan,  Mr.,  Ballyshannon  Conservator  and  manager 

of  Ballyshannon  Fisheries,  reference-  - - 4699 

Sweden  : 

Fresh  water  netting  illegal,  J.  H.  Jones  - - 4752 

Pooling  of  fishing  rights  by  tenants,  G.  Hewson-  386 


SWEENEY,  JOHN,  Burtonport  - 12656-12731 

Bye-laws,  size  of  nets  not  regulated  by  - - 12673 

Fish  caught  off  Burton  port  iced  and  despatched 

from  there  to  London  and  other  markets  12684-5 
Gweedore  River,  drag  netting  by  owners  of 
inland  fisheries  at  mouth  of,  and  unfairness  of, 

12698-700,  12707-9,  12723-7 
Licences,  comparison  between  price  of  sea  and 

rod  licence  - 12700—4,  12710—2 


Londonderry  Coast  : 

Drag  nets,  employed  by  owners  of  inland 
fisheries  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  unfairness 
of  and  injury  to  drift  netting, 

12697-700,  12705,  12707-9,  12723-7 

Drift  netting  : 

Distance  from  land  - - 12679—81,  12721—23 

Pours 12667-70 

usual  Length  of  nets  - - - - 12682-3 

Mesh  and  depth  of  net  not  prescribed-  12671-8 
Particulars  of  industry  - - - - 12664 

Season  -------  12664 

Size  of  fish  - - - - - 12686-9 

Run  of  fish  from  east  to  west-  12692—5,  12713—16 
Right  of  foreigners  to  land  fish  in  Moray  Firth 

without  duty  -----  12702-4 

Sweep  netting,  see  under  Rivers. 

Swifte,  Godwin  B.,  estate  in  Ballymahon  to  be  solp, 

and  result  if  valuation  struck  off,  J.  Kealy-  14283-5 


Swilly,  Lough  : 

Drift  netting  outside,  injury  done  by,  G.  Hewson, 

291-2  295  ; R.  Corscadcn,  3593-606,  3626-33. 
Trawling  inside,  spawning  beds  ruined  by,  memo- 
randum handed  in,  Dr.  R.  H.  Todd  - - p.  389 

Tributaries,  injury  from  flaxwater,  C.  Flattery  - 3036 

Trout  netting,  R.  Corscadcn,  3615-9  ; T.  Hayes, 

3698  : M.  .4.  MrCrcadie  - 3722 

Trout  Spawning  ------  3721 

see  also  Tidal  water  under  Lennan  River. 

Swilly  River,  injury  from  flaxwater,  C.  Flattery, 

3033,  3035,  3038 

Sv/inford,  River  Moy : 

Sale  of  property,  G.  Shannon  - - 11349-51,  11366 

Suggestion  for  extra  police  at,  during  spawning 

season,  G.  Shannon  - - - - 11286-9 


T. 

Tar  River  : 

Poaching,  J.  Grehan  - - - - - 6747 

Spawning  stream,  F.  Heffernan  - 6604 

Tarmonbarry  : 

Congested  area,  J.  Cox  - - - - 10440 

River  Shannon  at,  see  under  Shannon. 
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Tatum’s  case,  reference  -----  4463 

Tay,  River,  possible  effect  of  single  ownership, 

E.  If.  L.  HoU 101 

TAYLOR,  DAVID,  Kilmacrenan  - - 3782-3808 

Fern  Lough,  provision  of  fishing  for  hotel  guests  3784-92 
Lakes,  improvement  by  stocking  desired  3794-7,  3807-5 
Trout  fishing,  possibility  of  development  - 3801—0 

TAYLOR,  GEORGE  - - - 10910-10930 

Evidence  referred  to  10939-40 

Fish  Preservation  Society  at  Boyle  and  on  Lough 

Gara,  amount  of  and  reason  for  decline  - 10910-9 

Gara,  Lough  : 

King  Harman  estate  net  - - - 10923 

Netting  : 

Decrease  of  fishing  owing  to,  and  prohibition 

advocated  -----  10919-27 

Illegal  mesh  used,  too  small  trout  caught  and 
consequent  deterioration  of  trout  fishing, 

10923-30 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS  - 8188-8214 

Rougkty  River  : 

Bailiffs,  no  inducement  to  excite  zeal  - 8201-3 

Fishing,  deterioration  due  to  poisoning  and 

poaching-  -----  8192-3 

Poaching,  salmon  traps  destroyed  by  dynamite, 

number  and  construction  - - - 8209-14 

Spurge  poisoning  : 

Difficulty  of  preventing  in  fine  years  - 8203-4 

Extent  affected  by  - - - - 8193-4 

Protection,  by  police,  only  limited  through 

lack  of  numbers  - 8200-2 

Tenant-purchasers,  poisoning  increased  sub- 
sequent to  sale  of  land  to  - - - 8196-8200 

Salmon  rescued  from  trap  on  Ronghty  by, 
number,  Rev.  Alex.  Duggan  - - - - 8104 

Spurge,  inclusion  under  Noxious  Weeds  Act  ap- 
proved ------  8205—7 

Teelin  River  : 

under  Ballyshannon  District  Conservators,  R.  A. 

Hamilton  -------  4391 

Draft  nets,  R.  A.  Hamilton  - - - - 4447 

Teevan  estate,  see  under  Bundrowes  River. 

Tenant  Purchasers : 

Acquisition  of  land  subject  to  superior  rights 

might  be  objected  to  by,  O.  Hewson  - - 404-6 

Afraid  of  interfering  with  poaching,  J.  Shea, 
9053-857,  9090-114  ; Maj.  R.  J.  IF.  Maw- 
hinny,  11964;  H.  V.  MacNamara,  12460. 


Tenant  Purchasers — continued. 

Consideration  of  fishing  as  asset  by,  more 
desirable  than  appointment  of  bailiffs,  H.  H. 
Moeran.  -------  10742 

Contribution  to  Conservators’  expenses,  question 

of,  J.  Barry  - 7011-5,7626 

should  have  District  and  tangible  benefit  in 
fisheries  and  preservation  would  not  be 
difficult,  J.  G.  Skipton  - 11109a 

Fishing  rights  : 

Abolition  of  netting  in  fresh  water  advocated, 

J.  H.  Jones  - - - - 4761,  4813-4 


Acquisition  of  : 

not  Beneficial,  Gapt.  C.  F.  Watkins  - - 14458 

Over-fishing  may  result,  G.  Fowler  - - 14449 

Advertising,  Department  should  supply  means 

of,  J.  Hensey  ------  9134 

Attitude,  H.  D.  Connor  - - - - 563 

Attornment  of,  to  Board  of  Conservators  by 

suggested,  Maj.  J.  F.  Murphy  - - 10825-38 

Board  of  Conservators  should  be  entitled  to 
take  up  fishings  and  act  as  agent,  W.  H. 

Going  ------  6530-1 

Buying  up  of,  and  payment  of  capital,  value 

advocated,  G.  Hewson  - - 396-401,  413-5 

Conveyance  to  tenants  ten  or  more  miles  from 
the  water,  considered  impossible,  Gapt.  G.  R. 

Barton  ------  4465-7 

Corresponding  relation  between  letting  value 
of  fishing  and  preservation  not  understood, 

J.  Shea  - - - - 9083-5, 9090-9114 

each  Defined  salmon  river  should  be  worked 
separately  as  sub-fishery  district  by  com- 
mittee, scheme,  A.  T.  Oram  - 11556,  11559-65 
Department  should  appoint  independent 
officer  to  instruct  tenants  as  to  value  of, 

W.  H.  Rice 11878-9 

on  Estates  sold  by  Congested  Districts  Board 
or  Land  Commission  should  be  compulsorily 
reserved  on  purchase  and  re-sale  and  pro- 
ceeds devoted  to  estate  in  general,  A.  H. 
McLean  ------  10011-15 

Fear  of  State  purchase  of  rights  as  result  of 
inquiry  not  to  result  in  abridgment  of  rights 
of,  C.'W.  Ashe  - 1750-1,1790-2,1801-5 

Improvement  of,  for  purpose  of  letting,  H.  D. 

Con/nor  -------  564—5 

Indiscriminate  acquisition  and  exercise  of, 
injurious  effect  possible  in  future,  E.  G.  Pery- 
Knox-Gore,  11479  ; A.  T.  Oram,  11559. 

Lack  of  interest  in,  S.  W.  Payne  - - - 884 


Combinations  of  : 

Advisability  of  establishing  central  department 
to  undertake  letting  of  inferior  fishings  in 
combination,  Gapt.  L.  Marshall, 

9512-14,  9521-3,  9537 

Advocated,  G.  Hewson,  386-90  ; H.  Dale, 646—7 
654,  679-80,  756-7  ; H.  Law,  3386,  3411  ; 

T.  Hayes,  3676-84,  3697  ; E.  Connell, 

9746—9  ; L.  Berthon,  10044. 

Assistance  should  be  given  to,  at  start, 

If.  H.  Rice  ------  11879 

Capacity  for  co-operation  lacking.  If.  Roch- 

fort  -------  7889 

Difficulties,  If.  H.  Going,  6529-30  ; If.  Roch- 
jort,  7914  ; Mr.  Warner,  8287-90,  8298-9  ; 

Dr.  De  Courcy  Potterton,  10493-8  ; N.  If. 
Mayne,  10551—3. 

Equal  division  advocated,  G.  Hewson  - - 391-5 

Examples  of  societies  formed  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers, E.  If.  L.  HoU  - - - 95—101 

would  be  Excellent  but  practically  impossible, 

Gapt.  G.  F.  Watkins  - - - - 14458 

to  Form  several  fishery  should  be  prevented. 

Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - - - - 6778-91 

Government  department  would  probably  be 

successful  in  developing,  H.  D.  Conner  - 642 

Importance  of,  and  question  of  bring  about 
S.  If.  Payne,  884 ; Capt.  Crane,  9472 ; 

If.  H.  Rice,  11879:  6’.  C.  P.  Vansittart, 
12245-54. 

Pooled  letting  of  fishings  by  committee  of 
tenants  and  conservators,  and  retention  of 
quarter  of  money  for  preservation  suggested. 

If.  M.  McElligott  - - 9863,9909-11,9916 

Possibility  of  damage  to  fishery  by  one  man, 

G.  Hewson  - - - - -3S7. 407-11 

State  assist  ance^whore  necessary,  advocated, 

Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  - - - 2183-9 

see  also  Ely  estate,  Irwin  estate,  Laune  River, 
Oweneea  River  and  Shannon  River, 


Letting  of  : 

Annual  payment  to  tenants  preferred  to  sum 

down,  A.  Stubbs  - - - - 4487—9 

Individual  letting  of,  to  local  angling  asso- 
ciations invested  with  right  to  impose 
licence  duties  and  subject  to  central 
agency,  suggested,  L.  Berthon  - 10044—6 

see  under  Blackwater  River,  Bundrowes 
River,  Caragh  Riverl  Inny  River,  Laune 
River,  Lee  River,  Marne  River,  Owenmore 
River,  Slaney  River  and  Suir  River, 
when  of  Letting  value  would  be  protected, 

T.  Greaney  ------  9548 

Local  reduction  of  rod  licence  would  enable 
tenants  to  make  use  of  and  preservation  of 
river  would  ensue,  M.  O’ Shaughnessy  - 10071—92 

Management  by  local  committee  advocated  in 
preference  to  Board  like  Congested  Districts 
Board,  Dr.  J.  Cleary  - 11582-3 

Methods  of  interesting  tenants  in  : 

Acquisition  by  Estates  Commissioners  and 
transfer  to  Department  for  management, 
scheme,  J.  G.  Skipton  - - 11114,  11118—21 

Employment  as  bailiffs  during  close  season, 

E.  T.  O’Donel  - - - - - 11569 

Free  licence  to  each  tenant  applying,  sug- 
gested, and  objection  to,  J.  Gilmore, 
11626-36,  11691-3:  Surg.-Gen.  If.  J. 

Charlton,  11724. 

Instruction  and  information  through  County 

Councils,  P.  Mclnerney  • - - - 12537 

Lease  or  rental  for  term  of  years  suggested, 
but  ineffectual  save  for  well-established 
lower  Waters,  J.  G.  Skipton  - - - 11120 

Payment  of  percentage  to  tenants  according 

to  value  of  fishery,  Capt.  J.  M.  Longfield  2207-9 
proper  Protection'  for  life  and  property, 

Maj.  R.  J.  If.  Mawhinny  - - - 11946 

Question  of,  A.  Stubbs  - r - 4510-4 
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Tenant  Purchasers — continued. 

Fishing  Rights — continued. 

Renting  of  fishing  rights,  ancl  payment  to 
tenant  according  to  fish  caught,  but 
pooling  of  proceeds  might  be  preferable, 

H.  Doran,  502-10,  542-0  ; E.  T.  O' Don- 
el,  11569,  11571,  11572-4. 

State  should  give  concession  for  assistance 

in  preservation,  H.  V.  MacNamara-  - 12400 
Value  of  fisheries  must  be  made  known, 

Maj.  II.  J.  W.  Mawhinny  - - - 1 1040 

Vesting  of  fishing  rights  in  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  or  other  authority,  and 
division  of  proceeds  between  Board  and 
tenants,  P.  L.  Petrie  - - - - 1 1453 

Preservation  by  tenants,  difficulty,  07.  Hewson-  402-3 

Purchase  from  tenants  for  lump  sum  : 

not  Approved,  H.  Doran-  - - 497,  s»02 

only  Feasible  plan.  Sir  O.  CoUhurst  - 1237—40 

should  be  Rented  to  tenant  by  Agricultural 

Department,  J.  Devcreux  - - - -10184 

Reservation  and  vesting  in  trustees  for  benefit 
of  tenants,  approved,  but  must  be  made 
compulsorily,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders-  - - 091-6 

no  Right  should  be  exercised  subsequently  to 
purchase,  which  had  not  been  previously, 

B.  Lane  ....  4173,  4212-5. 

Sale  outright  least  desirable  system,  Capt. 

J.  M.  Long field  - - - 2188-9 

over  Spawning  rivers  not  of  letting  value, 

retention  by  State  advisable,  It.  Power  9434,  9442-3 
State  or  fishery  authority  should  acquire  and 
State  should  act  in  conjunction  with,  but 
superior  to,  Board  of  Conservators,  H.  V. 
MacNamara  ------  12400 

all  Tenants  should  participate  in  profits,  M. 

McNelis 3448-51 

where  not  Used  State  should  take  over  and 

give  compensation,  M.  Joyce  - - 12509-12 

Preservation  : 

Increased  rental  should  be  sufficient  to  arouse 

interest  iu,  ./.  Scully-  - 9652-3 

Preferable  to  watching  by  bailiffs,  necessity 
for  arousing  interest  by  opening  fishery  or 
giving  compensation  to,  T.  Costello 

10101-3,  10106-7,  10125-6 
of  Spawning  beds  in  hill  streams  and,  tribu- 
taries would  not  be  undertaken  if  not  of 
letting  value,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreys-  - 9277 
Protection  of  spawning  streams  of  no  letting 
value  not  to  be  expected,  reservation  by 
Estates  Commissioners  or  Congested  Districts 
Board  recommended,  Capt.  L.  Marshall-  - 9524 

Representation  and  membership  on  Boards  of 
Conservators  advocated,  H.  Dale,  780  ; Sir  G. 
CoUhurst,  1219  ; D.  Murphy,  9639-45 ; IF. 

M.  McElligott,  9912-5. 

Shooting  rights,  advisability  of  establishing 
central  department  to  undertake  letting  in 
combination  after  German  fashion,  Capt.  L. 
Marshall  -----  9514,  9532-0 

see  also  under  Awbeg  River,  Bandon  River, 

Bangor  district,  Bantry  district,  Barrow  River, 

Behy  River,  Blackwater  River  (Kcnmare  dis- 
trict), Blaekwater  River  (Lismore  district), 

Brown  Flesk  River,  Bundrowes  River,  Cahir- 
civeen  River,  Camlin  River,  Coleraine  district. 

Conn  Lough,  Cork  Co.,  Creanlough  Lakes, 

Cullin  Lough,  Deel  River,  Feale  River,  Firtha 
River,  Hen  River,  Inny  River,  Killarney  dis- 
trict, Laune  River,  Lee  River,  Londonderry 
district,  Macnean  Lakes,  Main  River,  Mayo 
Co.,  Moy  River,  Mulcaire  River,  Nenagh  River, 

Nore  River,  Oweneea  River,  Oweomore  River, 

Owgun  River,  Roughty  River,  Shannon  River, 

Sheen  River,  Shoan  River,  Slaney  River,  Sneem 
River,  Suave  River,  Suir  River  and  Sullane 

Test  River,  trout  fishing,  Col.  A.  II.  Longfield  7402,  7407 
Thomas  W.  J.,  references,  E.  Shaw  - 11834,  11840 

Thomastown,  River  Nore  : 

Cot  fishers,  number,  J.  Dutvphy  - 5870 

Poaching  by  men  at,  G.  B.  Newport-  - - 5454 

Police  barrack,  snap  net  fishermen  should  be 
compelled  to  bring  cots  to  pound  at,  at  sun- 
down, G.  B.  Newport-  - 5450-1 

Trout  fishing,  licences  taken  out  for,  by  pro- 
fessional fishermen,  J.  Dunphy  - - - 5884 

Thompson,  Dr.,  proprietor  on  Blackwater  River, 

Col,  T.  T,  Simpson-  -----  6801 


S IRISH  INLAND  FISHERIES. 

THORP,  C.  HENLEY,  solicitor  - - - 5130-5171 

Barrow  River  : 

Fishing,  possibilities  of  development  - 5135,  5140 
Land  purchase,  occupiers  bordering  on  river 

have  not  paid  higher  rate  of  purchase-  5170-1 

Poaching  : 

Difficulty  of  catching  poachers  and  obtaining 

convictions  - - - - 5143,-5161-6 

Drum  netting  at  weirs  - - - 51 43-0 

Prosecutions,  value  of  police  assistance  - 5140 

Snap  netting,  decrease  - 5140-7 

Preservation  : 

Contribution  from  fishermen  should  be 

increased  -----  5137-40 

Public  interest  in,  and  public  contribution 

advocated  -----  5135-40 

Protection,  Police  assistance,  payment  of  fines 
to  private  reward  fund  advocated  instead 
of  to  common  fund  - - - - 5140-1 

Tenant  purchasers  : 

Bordering  on  river  have  not  paid  higher  rate 
of  purchase  - 5170-1 

Lack  of  interest  in  fishing  - - - -5167 

Burrin  River,  attempt  to  form  trout  fishing 

association  - - - - - 51 07—9 

Conservators,  Boards  or  : 

should  be  Abolished  and  made  a Government 

Department  -----  5148-54 

Election  by  pound  licence  holders,  objection  to, 

5149-54. 

Fines,  minimum  should  be  increased-  - 5103-6 

Greise  River,  attempt  to  form  trout  fishing 

association  - 5167-9 

Nore  and  Suir,  fresh  water  netting,  question  re 

application  to  Department  - - - 5155—7 

Preservation  : 

Contribution  from  fishermen  should  be  in- 
creased   5137-40 

Public  interest  in,  and  public  contribution  ad- 
vocated ------  5135-40 

THORP,  ROBERT  F.,  Conservator,  Waterford 

District  ------  5057-5101 

Barrow  River  : 

Angling  : 

Catch  ------  5091-4 

Letting  value  - - - - 5081—9,  5092-3 

Season  -------  5095 

Fish,  increase  in  number  owing  to  bye-laws  5060-1 
Navigation  weirs,  difficulty  caused  by,  and 

question  as  to  remedies  - - - 5098-101 

Spawning  beds,  protection  : 

Police  assistance  : 

Advocated  ------  5065 

Dependent  at  present  On  inclinations  of 

sergeant  -----  5005-70 

Inducement  - 5071-4 

as  Satisfactory  as  staff  permits  - - 5062-4 

Trout  fishing,  condition  - - - 5096-7 

Netting  in  fresh  water  : 

Abolition  advocated  - - - - 5076-80 

will  become  General  on  land  purchase  unless 

prevented  - 5075-80 

Reference  - - - - - - -5210 

THORP,  R.  F. 

Sheep  wash,  poisoning  by,  denied  - - 5200-9 

Thunogue  River,  tributary  of  the  Suir,  spawning 

stream,  F.  Heffeman  -----  0004 

Thurles,  River  Suir  •. 

Fishing  fairly  good  up  to,  formerly,  IF.  liochfort, 

0198-200 

Poachers,  expeditions  up  Suir  River,  E.  McCor- 


mack -------  0394 

River  between  Gahir  and,  see  under  Suir  River. 

TIGHE,  E.  B.  - - - - - - 5565-5597 

Agent  on  estate  of,  see  Hamilton,  Maj.  Edward  0., 

J.P.  ------  .5674-5706 

Draft  netting  by,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - - 4812 

Evidence  referred  to  - - - - - 5707 

Evidence  replied  to  -----  5018 

Hatchery  on  tho  Suir,  J.  II.  Jones  - - 4787-8 
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TIGHE,  E.  B. — continued. 


No 


: Riv 


Close  time,,  too  much  attention  paid  to  weekly, 

by  Conservators  and  not  sufficient  to  yearly  - 5573 
Fishing  not  deteriorated  - 5566-7 

Introduction  of  fish  from  Scotland  or  Norway 

should  be  done  at  public  expense  - 5579-80 

Netting  at  Innistioge,  sec  under  Netting  under 
Nore  River  - 5586-7 

I caching,  nets  should  be  numbered  and  bear 

proprietors’  names  - 5573-4 

Yearly  close  season,  more  attention  should  be 

paid  to  protecting  - 5573 

Slaney  River,  tenant  purchaser  near  Donegal, 
letting  of  sporting  rights  by  - - - 5580-5 

Waterford  Board  of  Conservators,  membership 

of  discharged  bailiff  - 5575-9 

-oleague,  prosecution  for  illegal  netting  at,  7. 

2260-4 


Tipperary  (North)  River : 

Riparian  owners  previ 
Acts,  no  interest  takei 
Tenant  purchasers,  no  u 
M.  Gleeson- 

Tisdall,  Charles  A.,  estate 


s to  Land  Purchase 
n fishings,  M.  Gleeson-  12436 
made  of  fishing  rights, 

^ - - - 12435 

Blaekwater, 


Drogheda,  see  under  Blackwai... 

Todd,  Dr.  R.  H.,  memorandum  handed  in  re  ruin 
of  spawning  beds  by  trawling  inside  Lough 
Swilly  - - - - - - - p.  389 

Tomacurra,  property  on  River  Slaney  at,  sold  to 
tenants,  M.  Donovan  - - - _ 13770 

Toomagee,  River  Moy,  net  at,  Lord  Clanmorris  - 11152 

Toome  Eel  Fishery  : 

Representative  on  Coleraine  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors, T.  J.  English 3867 

Weil'S  referred  to,  T.  J.  English  - - 3949,  40 10 

Tory  Island : 

Increase  of  grilse  netting  and  consequent  em- 
ployment of  steamer  and  now  motor-boat  to 
watch,  G.  Hewson  - - 258-64,  271-8,  286-91 

Length  of  drift  nets,  Canon  MacFadden  - - 2768 

Tottenham,  Colonel,  proprietor  on  River  Slaney, 

Maj.  H.  M.  Eustace  l 14128 

Tottenham  estate,  see  under  Macnean  Lake  Upper. 

Towse,  J.  Wrench,  Secretary  to  Fishmongers’ 

Society,  London  - 1467 

Tracey  family,  fresh  water  netting  on  the  Feale 

at  List o we  1,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - 9827 

Tralee,  peal  sold  in,  by  mackerel  boats,  T.  E. 

Pegum  - - - - - - ' - - 12631 

Trammel  netting,  see  under  Netting. 

Tredennick,  General : 

Estate,  see  under  Oweneea  River. 

Interest  in  Gweebarra  fishing  rights.  Canon 

MacFadden  - - 2628 

Rent  received  from  fishing, 

Reference  - 

Tributaries  and  small  streams  : 

Landowners  on  banks  of,  derive  no  benefit  from 
fishing  and  should  be  exempt  from  contribu- 
tion, H.  Dale  - - - - - 695-7 

Poaching  increased,  T.  Sugrue-  - - 9728-9 

Protection,  H.  D.  Conner  - 577 

see  also  Spawning  beds. 

Trinity  College  Property  : 

Portmagee,  white  front  but  no  salmon  caught 
in  mackerel  nets,  IF.  M.  McElligott  - - 8704 

Tenant  purchasers,  sec  under  Feale  River. 

Trolling,  see  under  Conn  Lough,  Gara  Lough  and 
Suir  Riv 

Trout  : 


Trout — continued. 

Death  from  flax-water,  W.  Kingston-  2522,  2523,  2527 
Destruction  by  teeming  of  small  streams  in 
winter,  G.  Hewson  - 433 

Destruction  of  pike^  in  North  would  make  good 


lakes  for,  E.  W.  L.  Holt 
Eyed  ova,  advantages  of,  H.  Law  - 


84 
3387-8 


Byrne  - 

TIMONY,  DENIS 47 15-473  V 

Bdndrowes  River  : 

Destruction  of  fry  by  cormorants  and  herons  4722-3 
Fishing,  condition  - 4729-31 

Netting  at  mouth,  evidence  of  4720 

Obstruction  at  mouth  -----  4731 
Melin  Lough,  rivers  near,  spawning  fish  not 
sufficiently  protected  - 4715-20 

Tipperary  Co.  : 

Part  of,  in  Waterford  district,  7.  H.  Jones  - - 4740 

North,  spawning  grounds,  excellence  of,  M. 


Fishing  : 

Charge  by  ticket  by  Department  suggested, 

J . G.  Skipton  11120 

Close  season,  should  be  different  period  from 
_ tilat  f°r  salmon,  Admiral  E.  F.  Jeffreds  - 9280 
Cost  of  fish  to  fishermen,  F.  Heffernan  - -6620-1 

Development  possibility,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt,  90-5  • 

H.  Law,  3407-10,  3412-21  ; Dr.  J.  Patter- 
son, 3575-6;  .7.  O' Grady,  3754-7;  D. 

Taylor,  3801-6. 

Improvement  of  national  importance,  and 
attainable  through  State  control  on  sale, 
encouragement  of  tourists,  and  free  fishing 
to  natives,  The  MacGillicuddy-  - 9446-53 

Licence,  see  under  Licences. 

Limitation  of  size  of  trout  caught,  advocated, 

7 . F.  Williamson,  7355  ; Dr.  De  Courcy 
P ollerlon,  10481-3,  10487-92  ; N.  IF. 

Mayne,  10554-5. 

Netting  or  cross-lining,  in  fresh  water,  per- 
mission of  owner  of  several  fishery  necessary. 

E.  W.  L.  Holt-  -----  5 

Return  and  graphic  curves  of  licensed  engines 
for  last  twenty  years  handed  in,  E.  IF.  L. 

Holt  - - - - - _ _ gg 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  number 
of  tourists  coming  to  Ireland  for,  G.  Hewson 
0i  , „ 437-48a 

Stock  of  trout,  Maj.  R.  J.  IF.  Mawhinny  - 11946 
in  Upper  reaches,  and  tributaries  importance 
oi,  H.  D.  Conner  - 617-8,639-42 

Value  of,  and  development  should  be  attended 
to,  Maj.  R.  7.  IF.  Mawhinny  - - - 11946 

Good  trout  not  found  together  with  salmon,  H. 

Law 3399 

Hatcheries  : 

Contributions  by  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Congested  Districts  Board,  E.  W.  L. 

Holt  - si 

Division  of  riparian  ownership  not  likely  to 

affect,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt  - - . _ 81 

in  Smaller  rivers  if  properly  protected  would 
be  useful,  G.  Hewson  - 473-5 

Lakes,  jurisdiction  of  Conservators  over,  H. 

Dale 

Rainbow  : 

Tendency  to  disappear,  H.  Law  - - 3429-30 

see  also  under  Gouganne  Barra  and  Sessiagh 
Lake. 

Sea,  or  White  : 

Gratings  for  protection  of  salmon  of  no  use  un- 
less also  able  to  prevent  running  up  of,  L. 

Bcrthon  -------  10004 

no  Legal  mode  of  catching  but  by  rod,  Col. 

Warden  -------  7979 

Marks  distinguishing  from  salmon  peal,  Mr. 

Calderwood  -----  9789-8 

more  Protection  necessary,  IF.  S.  Girvan  - 9780 

Spawn  not  difficult  to  get  with  proper  net, 

IF.  McElligott  ------  7864 

Vendors  should  account  for  fish  sold,  IF. 

M.  McElligott-  -----  9986 

Trout  Fishing  Clubs,  formation  of,  in  upper  waters 
would  improve  preservation,  R.  M.  D.  Sanders. 

„ . 974-7,  990,  996-7,  1005-11 

Tuagh  River,  trout  fishing  club  suggested,  S.  IF. 

Payne  - - - - ~ - _ _ 902-5 

Tullaghan  Bay,  length  of  estuary,  IF.  Nixon-  11520-2 
Tullow  : 

Brown  trout  fishing,  ill.  Donovan  - - 13802-5 

Letting  of  fishing  by  tenants  near,  R.  IF.  Hall 

Dare  --------  5179 

lrout  fishing,  Lord  Rathdonnell,  4955  : T 

Drohan,  69S0. 

Tuns  Bank,  questino  re  steamers  passing  over, 

7.  Patterson  ------  13566-72 

TURKINGTON,  GEORGE  - - 11811-11831 

Shannon  River,  deterioration  of  fishing  owing 
to  netting  at  month  and  in  narrow  waters  11816-31 
Tweed  River : 

Local  law  limiting  distance  to  which  line  may 
be  thrown,  not  in  force  elsewhere,  7.  Daly  - 7122 
Mouth,  position,  E.  IF.  L.  Holt-  - - _ 21-2 
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U. 

Unskin  River,  at  Ballysodare,  made  and  fishery  in 

favour  of  Josiali  Cooper,  E.  IK.  L.  Holt  - - 5 

Urrin  River,  River  Slaney,  protection,  M.  Dono- 
van - - - - - - - - 13806 


V. 

Valentia  : 

Netting,  sea  trout  caught  in  Mackerel  nets,  IT. 

McElligolt  ------  8767-8 

Poached  white  trout  sold  at,  If.  McElligolt  - 8701 
Poaching  On  the  Inny  by  men  from,  M.  Fitz- 
gerald ------  8445-7 

Valuation,  see  under  Rating. 

Valuation  Office,  Dublin  : 

Chief  Valuer,  see  Boland,  Charles  - - 178-188 

Valuation  of  Irish  Society’s  fisheries,  done 
through,  B.  H.  Lane  - - - - 4182 

VANSITTART,  SPENCER  C.  P.,  J.P.,  Limerick 

Board  of  Conservators  - - 12235-12288 

Fines,  reduction  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  complaint 

of  - - - - - 12277-80 

Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  inadequacy  of 

funds  - - - - - - 12255 

Poaching  cases  should  be  tried  before  Resident 
Magistrate  alone,  with  appeal  to  County 
Court  Judge  12260 

Preservation,  Government  should  assist  - - 12260 

Shannon  River : 

no  Free  fishing  but  riparian  owners  do  not  all 

exercise  their  rights  1 2264-5 

Fishings,  many  not  valued  - 12262 

Netting  : 

from  Gastleconnell  to  Killaloe  - - 12238-41 

Freshwater,  should  be  prohibited  and  ques- 
tion of  application  to  Department  - 12271-7 

Snap  nets,  licence  might  be  increased-  12257-60 

Peal,  decrease  in  number,  drift  netting  oft' 

Donegal  and  Mayo  suggested  as  cause  - 1 2266-7 1 

Preservation,  sum  necessary-  - 12255,12260 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination,  question  of  bringing  about  12245-54 
with  Combination  tenants  will  preserve 

river  sufficiently  for  angling  - - 12285-8 

Fishing  taken  from  combination  of, 

12241-3, 12281-4 

Netting  will  continue  and  salmon  be  exter- 
minated ------  12238 

Veiltry,  Lord,  contribution  to  Killorglin  hatchery-  9379 
Ventry  Estate,  see  under  Laune  River. 

Verschoyle,  Mr.,  net  on  River  Moy,  Lord  Clanmorris  11152 
Villiers-Stuart  Estate,  Dromana  fishery,  cot  netting, 
practice  and  licence,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - 6766—9 


W. 

WALSH,  JAMES,  Bandon  Estuary  fisherman  1075-1123 
Bandon  Board  of  Conservators,  voluntary  con- 
tribution from  fishermen  - - 1096-101,  1119 

Bandon  River  : 

Fishing  : 

Particulars  re  - - - - 1076-95,1109-18 

by  Right  of  usage  - - - - 1 103-8 

Spawning  season,  small  streams  should  be 

protected  during  - 1122-3 

Kinsale  Harbour,  mouth  should  be  protected 

from  drift  nets  -----  1119-21 

WALSH,  JEREMIAH,  head  water-bailiff  under 

Cork  Board  of  Conservators-  - - 1495-1547 

Bride  River,  spawning  and  need  for  protection  1536-8 
Cork  Board  of  Conservators,  boats  - - 1506-10 

Cork  Harbour  : 

Drift  nets  inside  and  outside,  depth  - 1546-7 

Illegal  netting  : 

Fixed  nets  prosecution  - - - 1517—20 

Increased  difficulty  re  anticipated  owing 

owing  to  threatened  resistance  - 1522—5 

Resistance  -----  1526-7 

Seizures  of  nets  - 1511-6 


WALSH  JEREMIAH — continued . 

Work  at  head  water-bailiff  _ - - 1497-510 

Reference  ------  1292,1306 

WARDEN,  COLONEL  - - - - 7952-7999 

Sheen  River,  poisoning  -----  79b3 

Sneem  River : 

Fishing,  deterioration  due  to  seals  and 
poisoning  ------  7958,7901 

Nets,  herring  and  mackerel  at  mouth,  advisa- 
bility of  licensing  - - - - 7977-9 

Poisoning  - - - - " " ~ 

Trout  and  rndd  fishing  in  lakes  near  - 7982-7 


Poisoning  : 

Compensation  should  bo  obtained  for  pro- 
prietors through  Board  of  Conservators  7975-7 
Object  to  catch  fish  and  serious  effects  not 

realised  -------  7964 

Spurge,  effect  on  fish  - - - - - °057 

Sea  trout,  angling  only  legal  mode  of  catching  - 7979 

Warden  estate,  see  under  Sneem  River. 


WARNER,  MR.,  Clerk  to  Ban  try  Board  of  Con- 
servators ------  8241-8302 

Adrigoole  River,  drift  netting  and  rod  fishing  8260-66 
Bantry  Bay,  netting  in  - - - - - 8260 


Bantry  District  : 

Bailiffs,  too  few  and  inefficient  - - 8247-52 

Board  of  Conservators  : 


Amount,  and  nature  of  collectii 
Insufficiency  - 
Fishing,  rivers  naturally  good 
Poisoning,  on  increase  subsequent  t 
chase  - - - - 

Rod  fishing,  passibilities  of  - - 

Tenant  Purchasers,  combination  unlikely, 

8287-90,  8298-99 


i - 8254-8 

8246-7 
8242-5 

land  pur- 
8280-2,  8288-9 
8283-6 


Gohola  River  : 

Poisoning,  Government  control  and  protection 

by  police  only  remedy  _ - - 8273—5 

Protection  by  Captain  White  ...  8302 


Glengariff  River,  Lee  White  property  : 

Drift  netting  -----  82(.CM 

Fishing  rented  to  hotels  _ - - - 8-9  / 

Part  purchased  by  Congested  Districts  Board, 

1 ' 8276, 8278-9 

Kenmare  estate,  fishing  rights  reserved  on  sale  8276-8 


Owgun  River  : 

Fishing  neglected  -----  8302 

Land  purchase  ------  8300 

Spurge : 

Destruction  of,  would  result  in  substitution  of 

lime  - - - ■ - ■ 8296 

Part  used  for  poisoning  differences  of  opinion  8290-5 


Suave  River  : 

Fishing  neglected  - - - - - S302 

Land  purchase  - - - - - 8S00 

Warren,  Mr.,  fishery  on  Lee  owned  by,  II.  C. 

Williams  -------  1505 

Warrenscourt  Fishing,  sec  under  Lee  River. 

Watercourses,  control  by  Central  body  advocated, 
or  purposes  of  drainage,  utilisation  for  industries 
and  fishing,  H.  Doran  - - - - 518-22 

Warwick,  Earl  of : 

Ex-officio  member  of  Lismore  Board  of  Con- 
servators, T.  Drohan  -----  6928 

Fishing  on  the  Blackwater  (Lismore),  Col.  T.  T. 

Simpson  ------  6793,  6795 

Reference,  T.  Drohan  -----  6993 

Waterford,  Marquis  of ; 

Fishing  rights  on  River  Suir  reserved,  E.  McCor- 
mack, 6361  ; J.  J.  O’Shee,  6412. 

Leave  given  to  tenants  to  fish,  J.  J.  O’Shee  0412-3 
Would  not  object  to  tenants  letting  fishings  to 

anglers,  E.  McCormack  - - 6364-5 


Lee  River  : 

Cork  to  Dripsey,  destruction  of  fry  by  gulls 

and  need  for  protection  - - 1528-35,  1539-46 

Passage,  men  caught  at,  illegally  fishing-  1519-20 
Spawning  beds  ------  1536 


Waterford  Harbour : 

one'  Bag  net,  J.  H.  Jones  - - - - 4790 

Drift  nets,  particulars  rc,  J . II.  Jones  - 4789-92 

Seals,  and  reward  given,  J.  11.  Jones  - - 4807 

Waterford,  price  received  for  trout  in,  J.  Dunphy-  5891, 
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Waterford  Co.  : 

Magistrates,  oases  should  be  tried  by  resident 
magistrate  alone  or  referred  to  County  Court 
Jury,  Grehan  - 8740-7 

part  of,  in  Waterford  District,  J.  Id.  Jones-  - 4740 
Tenant  Purchasers,  lack  of  interest  in  fisheries, 

S'.  W.  Payne  - 884 

Waterford  District  : 

Board  of  Conservators  : 

Assistance  from  Suir  Anglers’  Preservation 
Society,  •/.  H.  Jones  - 4780 

Clerk,  see  Jones,  J.  H.  - 4740-4818 

Conflict  between  entmen  and  rodmen  as  to 
who  should  appoint  head  bailiffs,  IT.  H. 

Going - 0499-501 

v.  Connolly,  G.  H.  Thorp  - 5747 

Constitution  and  approval  of,  G.  B.  Newport 
5507-13  ; IT.  H.  Goiny,  0503-4. 

Control  of  Noro  by  Department  of  Agriculture 
instead  of  by,  advocated,  Maj.  K.  G. 

Hamilton  ------  5747 

Election,  case  before  Kings  bench  re,  J . A set- 

lord  0074-0 

should  be  Empowered  to  take  up  fishings  from 
tenant  purchasers  and  act  as  agent,  IT.  H. 

Going  - 0530-1 

Executive  of  Rivers  Suir  and  Nore  separate, 

Lord  Donoughmore  - - - 0050,  0088-9 

Decrease  and  question  of  increase  of  licence 
duties,  K.  J.  Smith  - 4975-6 

Inadequacy  of,  to  meet  cost  of  protection 
and  overdraft  from  bank,  ./.  H.  Jones, 

4752  ; J.  McCreery,  5277-81,5311-4. 

Source,  J.  H.  Jones  - 4747 

Inspector,  see  McCormack,  Edward  - 0259-6103 
Local  controlling  body  would  not  be  as 

satisfactory  as,  Lord  Donoughmore  - 0060-2 

Meetings,  attendance,  G.  B.  Newport,  5501-6  ; 

Gol.  M.  de  Montmorency,  5519-20,  5552; 

Maj.  E.  G.  Hamilton,  5740-2  ; D.  J . Gorey, 

5940-2 ; M.  O’Neill,  6012-3 ; Lord  Don- 
oughmore, 6063-4,  6087  ; IT.  Rochtorl, 

6150-2,  0155,  6214-8,  6234-7;  IT.  H. 

Going,  6495-8. 

Members  : 

Convicted  poacher  or  dismissed  bailiff  should 

be  excluded,  G.  Butler  - 5620-1 

Elected  by  licensed  fishermen,  G.  B. 

Newport 5509 

Ex-officio,  regular  attendance  would  im- 
prove matters,  G.  Butler  - - 5619-20 

Number,  Maj.  E.  C.  Hamilton  - 5741 

see  also  Aselford,  John,  6660-0679  ; Don- 
oughmore, the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

6039-88  ; Going,  W.  H.,  6475-80  ; Gorey, 

Denis  J.,  5924—56 ; McCreery,  James, 
5270—5342;  Montmorency,  Col.  Mervyn  de, 

J.P.,  5514—64 ; Newport,  G.  B.,  J.P., 
5420-5513;  O’Neill,  Michael,  6010-38; 
and  ‘Rochfort,  William,  6090-6258. 

Membership,  Lord  Donoughmore  - 6057 

Membership  of  discharged  bailiff,  E.  B. 

Tiglie  - - - - - - 5575-9 

Membership  of  snap  net  fishermen  objected 

to,  Col.  M.  de  Montmorency  - - 5553-8 

Proposed  appointment  by  District  Councils, 

E.  IT.  L.  Holt-  - ' - - - - si 

Proxies  not  used,  IT.  H.  Going  - 6502 

Secretary,  see  Jones,  J.  H. 

Too  much  spent  on  preservation  during  open 
season  and  too  little  dining  close  season, 

M.  O’Neill  - - - - 6016-8,  6037 

Valuation  0.1  Fisheries,  and  method  of  collecting 

rates,  J.  H.  Jones  - 4783-5 

Work  done  as  well  as  funds  permit,  IT.  Roch- 

fort-  ------  0153-5 

Cormorants,  rewards  for  killing,  difficulty  of 

paying,  P.  Hunt-  - 7418 

Extent,  rivers  included,  etc.,  J.  H.  Jones  - 4746-7 

•Hatcheries,  ./.  H.  Jones  - - - - 4786-8 

Head  bailiff,  B division,  see  Browne. 

Grey  gulls,  no  complaint,  J.  H.  Jones-  - - 4807 

Herons,  not  much  harm  done  by,  J.  H.  Jones  4805-6 
Licence  duties',  fluctuation,  J.  H.  Jones, 

4747-52,  4810,  0580 

Netting  : 


Waterford  District — continued 
Protection  by  police,  payment  of  fines  to  com- 
mon fund,  bad  effect  of,  J.  McCreery  - 5301-7 

Spawning  beds  : 

Funds  inadequate  for  protection,  J.  H.  Jones  4770-2 
Question  of  interesting  landowners  in  pro- 
tection, J.  H.  Jones-  - 4774_5 

V aluations  of  fisheries,  amount  and  schedule 
handed  in,  Mr.  Jones  - 6474 

Waterville,  poached  white  trout  sold  at,  IT. 
McElligott  -------  8701 

Waterville  District : 

Angling,  special  licences  for  visitors  staying 
short  period  recommended,  IT.  McElligotl  8743-7 

Bailiffs  : 

Increase  of  number  necessary,  C.  O'Shea  - 8836 
Number,  difficulties  encountered  by,  and 

salary  of,  R.  0.  Sloane  - - ~ 8031-6,  8677 

Board  of  Conservators  ; 

Clerk,  see  Sloane,  R.  O.  - - - - 8620-97 

Constitution,  alterations  suggested  with  view 
to  future  only,  M.  Pilvgerald  - - 8514-18 

Funds : 

Decrease,  further  support  from  Government 
desirable,  R.  O.  Sloane  - - - 8623-30 

Raising  of,  by  increasing  licences  not  ad- 
visable, M.  Fitzgerald  - - - 8532-5 

Income,  M.  Pilvgerald-  - 8459 

Licences,  direct  issue  by,  advisable,  R.  0. 

Sloane  - - - - - - 8643-9 

Members  : 

Number,  interest  taken  in  work  and  business 
amicably  conducted  by,  M.  Fitvgerald, 

8449-52,  8522-3 

see  also  Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  J.P.,  8359-8619; 

IT.  McElligotl,  8698-8768. 

Motor-boat  required  for  suppression  of  poach- 
ing, M.  Fitzgerald,  8609-19  ; R.  O.  Sloane, 

8659-63  ; IT.  McElligotl,  8739-42. 

Net  fishermen  not  represented  on,  M.  Fitz- 
gerald - - - - - 8515,  8585-6 

Protection  of  the  Inny  in  winter  impossible, 

M.  Fitzgerald  ------  8528 

Visitors  not  asked  for  subscriptions,  R.  O. 

Sloane  ------  8696-7 

Congested  Districts  Board,  property  purchased 
by,  A.  H.  McLean  --'---  10022 
Fishing,  rented  by  hotel  proprietor,  amount, 

and  terms,  IT.  M.  McElligott  - - 8712-22 

Netting,  number  of  nets,  increase  of  licence  not 

advisable,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8534-6 

Police  : 

Protection  of  the  Inny  by,  force  too  small 
and  barracks  too  far,  M.  Fitzgerald, 

8465-9  ; P.  Hallissey,  9020. 

Valuable  assistance  afforded  by,  and  increase 
of  force  advisable,  R.  0.  Sloane,  8637-9 ; 

IT.  F.  Sheil,  8787-8. 

Salmon  hatchery,  see  under  Inny  River. 

Salmon  vendors  should  have  game  dealers'  licence 

and  amount  go  to  local  funds,  IT.  F.  Shell  8783-6 
Trout  fishing  : 

Average  catch  compared  with  that  of  salmon, 

IT.  M.  McElligotl  - 8760-2 

Brown,  licence  not  recommended,  IT.  M. 

McElligott  -----  8746-7 

in  Lakes  rented  by  hotel  proprietor,  nature, 
value,  and  arrangements  re  fishing,  M. 
Fitzgerald,  S554-9  ; R.  O.  Sloane,  8668-9  ; 

IT.  McElligott,  8721-35. 

Sea  trout  : 

Importance,  IT.  McElligott  - - 8705,  8745 

Spawn  not  difficult  to  get  with  proper  net, 

IT.  McElligott  - - - - - 8764 

Suggestions  for  further  propagation  and 
more  effectual  preservation  - 8705-11,  8759-64 
Waterville  Lake,  ownership  of  rivers  flowing  into, 

M.  Fitzgerald  -----  8401-4 


Drift  nets,  E.  IT.  L.  Holt  - - - 39,  104  Waterville  River  : 

Illogal  in  weekly  and  nightly  close  times,  .7.  H.  Netting  : 

Jones  - - - . . - . 4752  Fresh  water,  not  excessive,  M.  Fitzgerald  8578-84 

Snap  nets,  decline  in  number,  E.  IT.  L.  Holt  - 39  Seine  nets  at  the  mouth  of,  M.  Fitzgerald  8572-80 
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Waterville  River — continued. 

Weir,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Butler  : 

Construction,  situation  and  fishing  arrange- 
ments, W.  F.  Sheil  - - 8790-4,  8790-7,  8802-5 

Season,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8473  ; W.  F.  Sheil, 

8795. 

Take,  M.  Fitzgerald,  8475  ; W.  F.  Sheil, 
8798-8801. 

Wen-  rated  but  not  salmon,  M.  Fitzgerald  8550-1 

WATKINS,  CAPTAIN  C.  F.,  member  of  Drogheda 

Board  of  Conservators-  14449-14407,  14018-14022 
Boyne  River  : 

Netting  in  fresh  water,  harm  done  by,  and 
nets  taken  off  by  some  proprietors  for  a 
time  - - ' - - - - - 14405 

Peal,  catch  would  be  good  if  not  for  fresh  water 

nets  ------  14018—20 

Weeds  cut  bv  Board  of  Works  and  not  taken 

away  14403-5 

Weirs,  number  ------  14022 

Delvin  River,  one  side  sold  to  tenants  and  all 

trout  netted  out  - - 14450-8 

Drogheda  pistrict  : 

Bailiffs  not  sufficient  and  increased  number 
essential  and  Government  grant  not  de- 
pendent on  local  subscript  ions  desired  - 1 4400-1 

Board  of  Conservators  : 

Balance  -------  14401 

Costs  given,  not  sufficient-  - 14402 

Funds  inadequate  to  protect  trout  streams-  14458 
Pike  in  certain  rivers  -----  14407 

Protection,  assistance  gived  by  police-  - 14401 
Trout  fishing,  deterioration  and  season  should 

open  later  - - - 14405-0,  14407 

Fines,  reduction  by  Lord  Lieutenant-  - - 14401 

Gulls,  harm  done  by,  and  should  bo  shot  at 

any  time  of  year-  '-----  14402 

Moynalty,  good  trout  and  spawning  river-  - 14407 
Skean  River,  good  trout  stream  and  spawning 
river  before  sale  to  tenants  - - - 14453-0 

Tenant  purchasers,  acquisition  of  fishing  rights 
by,  not  beneficial,  but  combination  would  be 
excellent  although  practically  impossible  - 14458 

Watson  : 

Francis,  bailiff  on  River  Oweneea,  Canon 

MacFadden 2711 

Joseph,  bailiff  on  River  Oweneea,  Canon 

MacFadden  - - - - - - 27 1 1 

WEBBER,  WILLIAM,  fisherman,  of  Moyville, 

12974-13091 

Donegal  Fishing  Society,  limit  of  societv’s  ground, 

13080-4 

Dromagilly  and  Magillan  Point,  line  to  be 

observed  by  drift  net  fishers  at  - - 13013—15 

Foyle  Lough,  drift  netting  outside,  would  be 

given  up  if  allowed  inside  - 13032 

Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators,  drift  net 
fishers  not  represented  on  - - - 13009-7 

Londonderry  Coast,  drift  netting  : 

Calm  night  impossible  for  - 13041 

no  Annoyance  latterly  caused  by  Foyle  and 

Bann  Co.’s  boat  to  drift  netters-  - 13008-10 

Catch,  value  of,  for  season  - 12987-9,  13018-22 

Cost  and  profit  of  industry  - - - 13056—72 

Depth  to  which  fish  swim  in  heavy  tide-  13024-8 

Depth  of  water  fished  in  13049-51 

Difficulties  attending  going  further  out  to  sea, 

12993-5 

Cost  of  nets  - - - - - 13056-60 

Depth  of  net  used  - 13052-5,  13073-6 

Distance  from  land  - - - 13034,  13084-91 

Hours  ------  12978-82 

Length  of  net  -----  13042-8 

Season,  nights  lost  by  bad,  fishing  weaker, 

12983-5,  13041 

Shooting  the  nets,  method  - - 13011,13016-17 

Moville,  number  of  men  engaged  in  drift  netting 
in  district  of  - - - - 12998-13000 

WEBSTER,  MICHAEL,  Head  Bailiff  on  the 

Barrow  ------  4819-4888 

Barrow  River  : 

Angling,  condition  and  catch  4858-61,  4878-80 
no  Bailiffs  pu.  o.i  above  Artliy  - - - 4863 

Estuary,  men  dependent  on  fishing  in,  and 
consequent  impo  taace  of  preservation  of 
upper  waters  - ...  - 4842.  4863-9 


WEBSTER,  MICHAEL — continued. 

Barrow  River — continued. 

Fishing,  condition  - 4844-8 

Land  purchase,  injurious  effect  on  fishing  4840-3 
Navigation  weirs,  ladders  advocated  in  pre- 
ference to  passes  _ - - - 4887-8 

Pike,  injury  done  by,  and  attempts  to  destroy  4884-6 
no  Poisoning  on,  or  on  tributaries-  - 4881-2 

Riparian  owners,  pooling  of  fishing  rights, 

question  of  possibility  of  profits-  - 4870-80 

Spawning-grounds  : 

Poaching  : 

Farmers  ignorant  of  harm  done  by  4842,  4867-9 
Prosecutions  4825,  4831-2,  4849-57,  4838 

Protection  : 

Police  assistance  - - - - 4838-9 

Staff  at  present  and  desired  - - 4825-37 

Tributaries,  good  spawning  rivers  - - - 4821 

Weods,  rivers  injured  by  growth  of,  J . Cl.  Ski/pton  1 1 109r< 

Weirs  : 

Difficulty  of  salmon  in  getting  up,  Dr.  E.  H. 

Montgomery  -----  7657-67 

Eels,  see  under  Eels. 

at  River  mouths,  objection  to,  G.  Hewson-  - 428-9 

Stone,  in  private  hands  only,  IC.  IF.  L.  Holt  - 47 

See  also  Mill  dams,  and  weirs. 

WELPLY,  S.  J.,  Dunmanway  - - - 2582-99 

Bandon  Board  of  Conservators,  funds,  not 

sufficient  to  keep  up  proper  staff  of  bailiffs  - 2594 

Bandon  River  : 

Fishing  : 

should  be  Taxed  -----  2590  , 

Valued  for  taxation  purposes  - - 2595-7 

Fishery  rate  should  lie  struck  solely  for, 

carrying  no  other  right  - - - 2590-3 

Police  should  assist,  during  winter  - - 2594 

Tideway,  evidences  of,  illegal  netting  - - 2598 

Womyss  estate,  see  under  Noro  River. 

West,  Mr.,  proprietor  on  River  Slaney,  M.  Dono- 
van   - 13759,  13763 

Westmeath  Lakes  : 

Fish,  stock  and  size  good,  E.  Shaw  - - 1184(1—7 

Fishing,  condition,  E.  Shaw  - - - - 1 1865 

Gulls,  fish  not  interfered  with,  E.  Shaw  - - 11865 

Protection,  assistance  by  police,  E.  Shaw  - - 11858 

Sales,  no  change  caused  by,  E.  Shaw-  - - 11846 

Spawning  season,  poaching,  E.  Shaw-  - - 11859 

Spawning  streams,  barring  of,  300  yards  from 
lake  and  deepening  of,  suggested,  E.  Shaw, 

11847-52,  11857-8 

see  also  Derravaragh  Lough,  Enuel  Lough,  and 
Owel  Lough, 

Westmeath  Lakes  and  Rivers  Inny  and  Brosna 
Fish  Preservation  Society  : 

Contribution  by  visitors,  E.  Shaiv  - 1 1866-8 

Increased  grant  needed  to  carry  on  proper 

protection,  E.  Shaiv  11845-6,  11802-4,  11873-4 
Netting,  without  particular  permission,  E.  IF  L. 

Holt-  - 5 

Particulars  re,  work  of,  etc.,  E.  Shaw, 

11834-45,  11858, 11869-72 
Permission  to  prevent  spawning  fish  going  far 

up  small  streams  desired,  E.  Shaw  1 1847-52,  11857-8 
Wexford  Co.,  part  of,  in  Waterford  District,  J.  H. 

Jones  - --  --  --  - 4746 

Wexford  District : 

Bailiffs  : 

Number  and  wages,  M.  Donovan-  - 13749-54 

Number  not  sufficient,  M.  Donovan  13755,  13780-1 
One  or  two  employed  by  proprietors,  M. 

Donovan  - 13756-7,  13766-7 

Board  of  Conservators : 

Balance,  M.  Donovan  - - - 13724-6 

Clerk  and  inspector  of  water  bailiffs,  see 

Donovan,  Michael  - 13694,  13812,  13982-14005 

Costs  given,  not  sufficient,  Mr.  Moffall  - - 14190 

Duties  adequately  discharged,  Maj.  U.  V. 

Richards-  - - - - - -14110 

Expenditure,  particulars  re,  M.  Donovan  13748-54 
Funds  inadequate  for  proper  protection  and 
reduction  anticipated  by  falling  off  in 
number  of  rod  licences,  Col.  J . J . H.  Eustace- 
Ducke.lt  ------  4893,4918 
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Wexford  District — continued. 

Board  op  Conservators — continued. 

Increased  funds  desirable,  J.  Bolger  14059-60,  14073 
Meetings,  and  attendance,  M.  Donovan 
13715-9  ; J.  Bolger,  14025-6. 

Members  : 

Election,  method,  and  electoral  divisions, 

J . Bolger,  1402 1—3  ; M.  Donovan, 
14023-3 a. 

Numbers,  M.  Donovan  - 13709-14 

see  also  Bolger,  John,  J.P.,  14015-14098  ; 
Ruttledge,  Francis,  J.P.,  14191-14203  ; 
Jordan,  E.  M.,  14204-14234  ; Richards, 

Major,  U.  V.,  J.P.,  14099-14122. 

Outlying  districts  protected  as  far  as  possible 
Mr.  Moffalt  ------  14090 

Preservation  carried  out  adequately  as  far  as 

funds  permit,  F.  Ruttledge  - - 14200-1 

Representation,  deficiency  of,  due  to  paucity 

of  licences,  Mr.  Moffatt  - 14122 

no  Representatives  from  Courtown  or  Gorey 
districts  ------- 

Revenue,  sources,  M.  Donovan  - - 13720-37 

Rivers  under  jurisdiction  of,  M.  Donovan  13699-708 
Fisheries,  rating  and  valuation,  M.  Donovan  13735-47 
no  Poaching  known  in  small  rivers  during 

spawning  season,  M.  Donovan  - 13812 

Rates,  licences  deducted  from,  M.  Donovan  13737-8 
WHITAKER,  COLONEL  CHARLES,  representa- 
tive of  Lough  Coon  and  Lough  Cullin  Anglers’ 
Association  - 11434-11448 

Angling,  extension  of  season  on  Lough  Conn  and 
Cullin  and  River  Deel  desired  and  poaching 
would  be  stopped  - - - _ ] 1435-6 


WILLIAMS,  RICHARD  C. — continued. 

Cork  Board  op  Conservators — continued. 

Members,  number  - - - - 1704-7 

Powers  should  be  extended  - 1643-5 

Reconstitution  needed,  suggestions  - 1632-7 

Reward  given  to  Constabulary  Fund  should  be 
given  to  individuals-  - - 1613-4,  1680-1 

Subscription  from  proprietors,  difficulty  of 

getting 1619-24 

Cork  District  : 

Fishing  rights  reserved,  though  estates  sold  1568-70 
Tenant  farmers,  Mrs.  Bowen  Colthurst’s  fishing 
Jet  to  - - - - - 1565-9 

Cork  Harbour,  drift  netting,  opposition  to 
inquiry  by  proprietors,  and  result  - 1619-20,  1624 

Department  of  Agriculture  should  send  Instruc- 
tors in  method  of  laying  out  salmon-pools  - 1642 
Evidence  referred  to  1838-9,  1869 

Fishing  season  should  be  shortened  - - 1719-23 

Gonganne  Barra,  Lee  River,  lakes  spoilt  for 
fishing  by  introduction  of  rainbow  trout  - 1 653-9 

Inchigeela  District  : 

Poisoning  of  river  by  poachers  - - 1590-1 

Police,  invaluable,  and  increase  needed-  - 1615 


Inchigeela  Lake  : 

no  Combination  of  riparian  owners 
Fishing  rights,  practically  nil 
Pike,  need  for  extermination 
Teeming  with  salmon  - - - 

Trout-fishing,  small,  owing  to  pike 
Lee  River  : 


1677-8 

- 1676 
1660-2,  1675 

- 1595 

- 1688 


Conn  Lough  : 

no  Poaching 11435 

Salmon  licences  should  be  more  strictly  en- 
forced  11437-8 

Tenant  purchasers,  willing  to  combine  with 
Anglers’  Association-  - 11447 

Trout  fishing,  deterioration  owing  to  destruc- 
- tion  of  spawning  fish-  - 11434 

/Trolling  for  salmon,  question  of  legality  of, 

with  £1  rod  licence  should  be  settled  -’  11438-46 

Deel  River,  poaching  of  spawning  trout  - - 11434 

Lough  Conn  and  Lough  Cullin  Anglers’  Associa- 
tion, particulars  re  11434 

Protection,  extra  bailiffs  necessary  - 11453 

Representative  of  tenant  purchasers  on  Lough 
Conn  and  Lough  Cullin  Fishing  Association  ° 11505-6 
Spawning  season,  extra  police  assistance  advo- 
cated during  11453 


WHITE,  JAMES,  inspector  for  Drogheda  dis- 

triot 14309-14376 

Boyne  River  : 

Pike,  damage  done  by,  but  no  steps  taken  14362-4 
Tidal  water  : 

Bailiffs  t - - - . _ 14326 

Draft  nets  only  - - _ 14328-9 

Weekly  close  time  observed  - - 14330-1 

Drogheda  district  : 

Fishing  and  spawning  rivers-  14312-47,  14375-6 
Mileage  and  insufficiency  of  staff  - - 14350-1 

Poaching  by  labouring  men  - 14353 

Spawning  fish,  protection,  no  assistance,  from 

occuPier 14354-5 

Tributaries : 

Brown  trout  only  - 14365-8 

Nature  of  country  and  size  of  population  14356-61 
White,  Captain,  protection  of  Cohola  River,  Mr. 

W arner  - - - _ _ §302 

White  River,  Drogheda  River,  Protection,  and 
increase  of  spawning  area  important,  .7.  Maguire  145-78 
Wicklow,  brown  trout  fishing,  fish  likely  to  remain 

small,  E.  W.  L.  Holt.  1 90-1 

Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act,  see  under  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.,  Geological  Survey  Department, 
renting  of  Oweneea  fishing  by.  Canon  MacFadden  2677 


WILLIAMS,  RICHARD  C„  Macroom,  and  Con- 
servator, Cork  District  - 1548-17‘>3 

Carrignaimma,  no  protection  - 1588-90 

Cork  Board  of  Conservators  : 

Bailiffs  : 

Increased  staff  needed  - 1616-7 

Wages  insufficient  - j620 


Cormorants,  need  for  exterminating  1664-5,  1667 
Fishing  : 

Free,  preservation  would  be  improved  1646-50 
Rents  : 

Increase  from  river-development  would 
not  yield  sufficient  funds  for  protection 
of  fishing  - - - - . 1630-1 

Rateable  valuation  not  in  accordance  with 
_ 1620-5 

Tenants  prevented  from  fishing  by  height 

of  ------  . 1582 


Rights  : 

Let  1559-60 

Letting  by  tenants  1571-6,  1584-6,  1689-90 
Season  -----  156 1-4,  1668-72 

Land  purchase,  effect  on  free  fishing  - 1708-13 

Netting  for  salmon,  trout  disregarded  - -1691-2 

Pike,  ------  1663-4 

Poisoning  : 

Frequency  - - - - - 1590 

Information  re,  difficulties  and  suggestions  1680-1 
for  Salmon  mainly,  and  trout  disregarded  - 1694 
Trout  destroyed  in  pools  poisoned  for 

salmon 1639-40 

Preservation,  sums  awarded  under  Malicious 

Injuries  Act  should  go  to-  - 1651 

Salmon  pools,  spoiling  of  - - 1642,  1695-8 

Sheep-washing,  injurious  to  fishing  - - 1 671  - 

Spawning,  need  of  funds,  for  securing  more 

bailiffs _ 1591-5 

Spearing,  extensive  practice-  - 1593,  1596-7 

Trawling  should  be  stopped-  - - - 1716 


Trout  fishing  : 

Deterioration,  causes  - 1638-40 

Size  of  trout  ------  1703 

Unrestricted  - - - - 1 - 1714-6 

Valuable,  apart  from  salmon  fishing  - 1682-6 

Upper  reaches  : 

Netting,  attempts  to  prevent  -1604-12,  1699-702 
Preservation,  insufficient  protection  due  to 

lack  of  bailiffs  and  police  - 1588 


Maslionaglass,  letting  of  fishing  rights  by  tenants, 

~ 1571-6,  1584-6,  1689-90 


Paudeen  River  : 


, Fishing  compared  with  Inchigeela  Lake  - - 1688 

Salmon  coming  into,  from  deep  waters, 

probable  destruction  - 1595 

Poaching,  need  for  increased  police  staff  and 
personal  rewards-  - - - 1613-5,  1680-1 


Poisoning  : 

Destruction  of  fry  as  well  as  salmon  by-  - 1595 
held  to  be  Malicious  injury  under  Malicious 
Injuries  Act  - - 1651 

Penalties,  imprisonment  without  option  of 

fine  advocated  - - - - -1591 

Prevention,  suggestions  for  - - - 1600-3 
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WILLIAMS,  RICHARD  0.— continued. 

Spurge,  manoeuvres  re,  and  proceedings  - 1598-1600 

Sullane  River  : 

Fishing  rights  let  - 1559-60 

Poisoning,  frequencu  -----  1590 

Warrenscourt  fishing,  best  water  preserved  for 
fly-fishing  -------  17 1 8 

Williams,  Mi’.,  hotel  proprietor,  Macroom,  renting 
of  fishery  by,  H.  D.  Conner  - - - - 041 

Williams,  Dr.,  of  Derry,  difficulties  with  Conyng- 
ham  tenants  re  letting  of  shootings,  M.  O’Don- 
nell 3280-83 

Williams,  Mr.,  riparian  owner  of  part  of  the 
Cummeragh,  M.  Fitzgerald  - 8482 

WILLIAMSON,  J.  F.  - - 7311-7376 

Blackwater  River,  Lismore  : 

Angling,  increased  on  opening  of  Mourne 

Abbey  station  - 7347-8 

Spawning  beds,  closing  of  tributaries  advo- 
cated ------  7371-3 

Trout  dead  in-streams,  possibly  duo  to  cattle  7369-70 


Glyda  River  : 


Pike,  few  -------  7352 

Poisoning  -----  7362-4,  7369-71 

Trout  fishing  : 

-Deterioration,  causes  - 7343-8 

-Killing  of  immature  fish,  legal  size  limit 

should  be  fixed  - - - 7348-52, 7355 

.Size  - 7361-2 

Evidence  referred  to,  P.  Hunt,  7436  ; Col ■ A.  H. 
Longfield,  7471. 

Glen  River,  deterioration  of  trout-fishing  - 7359-60 

Mallow  district  : 

no  Flax-growing  -----  7365 
Sheep-washing  practicable  but  none  carried  on  7366 
Poisoning,  imprisonment  without  option  of  fine 
proper  penalty  -----  7366-8 

Salmon  hatcheries,  fry  should  be  put  in  higher 

waters  to  guard  against  floods  - - 7373-5 

Trout-fishing  : 

Imposition  of  licence  advocated  - - 7353-5 

Size  limit  advocated  -----  7355 

WILSON  J.  MACKEY  - 10448-68 

Camlin  River  : 

Free  fishing  -----  10451—2 

Poaching  in  tributaries  - 10450 


Poisoning  possible  in  event  of  protection  10457-9 
Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination  possible  and  advisable, 

10450,  10457,  10459-68 
no  Profit  hitherto  derived  from  fishing  - 10453 


Trout  fishing  : 

Possibilities  -----  10465-8 

Preservation,  steps  taken  and  suggestions 
advanced  by  local  Game  Protection  Com- 
mittee 10448,  10450,  10454-7,  10459-68 


WILSON,  J.  MACKEY — continued 

Efforts  to  promote  combination  unsuccessful, 

N.  W.  Mayne  ------  10552 

Evidence  referred  to,  Dr.  De  Courcy  Potterton, 

10481, 10487 

Shannon  tributaries,  salmon  lifted  out  of  spawn- 
ing beds  with  shovels  -----  10450 

Wilson,  Mr.,  Gloglian,  polo  netting  on  Foyle,  T. 

McDermott  - - - - - - -4154 

Wilson,  Mr.,  net  on  Riper  Moy  worked  by,  Lord 

Clanmorris  -------  11152 

Wood,  Mr.,  proprietor  on  Blackwater  Rivor,  Lis- 
moro,  Col.  T.  rP.  Simpson  - 6801 

WREN,  DAVID,  Bandon,  Dunmanway  - 2533-2581 
* Bandon  Board  of  Conservators,  fishing  rents, 
question  of  valuation  shelved  as  affecting 
selves  -------  2570 

Bandon  River  : 

Catch 2558-61 

Conditions  necessary  - - - 2562-3 

Rents  ------  2565-72 

Rights,  reserved  during  lifetime  of  Sir 

John  Arnott  - 2536-41 

Valuation,  need  for  - 2564 

Preservation,  need  of  more  general  contribu- 
tion towards  extra  bailiff  - - 2578-81 

Tenant  Purchasers  : 

Combination,  question  of  possibility  2552-4,  2581 
Lack'  of  interest  in  fishing,  suggestions, 

2541-46,2551,  2575-7 
Number  -----  2547-9 

Suggestion  that  fishing  should  be  let  six  days 

in  week  not  approved  - - - 2556-7 

no  Valuation  above  Bandon-  - - 2591,2598 

Wyndham,  Bill  introduced  to  prevent  danger  by 
increase  of  netting  as  result  of  land  purchase, 

E.  W.  L.  Holt 101 

Wynne,  Owen,  property  on  Bonet  River  to  be  sold 

anh  proceedings  re  fishing  rights,  O.  Hewson  379-85 
Wynne  estate,  see  under  Behy  River. 


Yorkshire,  see  under  England. 

Youghal : 

Lismore  Board  of  Conservators,  meetings  held  at, 

R.  E.  Longfield  - - - - - - 7269 

Netting  : 

Increase  and  deterioration  of  Blackwater 
River  fishing  due  to,  J.  Daly,  7103-8  ; G. 
Fitzgerald,  7632-6. 

Thickness  of  nets,  G.  Fitzgerald  - - - 7632 

Value,  Col.  T.  T.  Simpson  - - - - 6862 
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Financial  Instructions.  Appendix  II.  Pay- 
ment of  Units  proceeding  to  or  from  India  as 
ordinary  reliefs  at  Indian  Expense.  Id. 

Guns.  Drill  for.  6-in.  B.L.  Howitzer.  1912. 

Id. 

Guns.  Handbooks  for: — 

6-in.  B.L.  30-ewt.  Howitzer,  Marks  I.  and  I*. 
1912.  Is. 


9.2-in.  B.L.  Mark  IX..  “C”  Mark  IX.,  and 
Marks  X.,  Xv;.  and  X*.,  Land  Service.  1912. 

Is. 

15-pr.  B.L.C.  Marks  I.,  II.,  II*.,  and  IV.,  with 
Mark  I.  Carriage  and  Marks  I.,  Ia;.  Ib;.  and 
Ic : Limbers  and  Wagons.  Land  Service. 

1912.  Is. 

Histories,  Short,  of  the  Territorial  Regiments 
of  the  British  Army.  Revised  Editions  : — 

The  East  Surrey  Regiment.  Id. 

The  Highland  Light  Infantry.  Id. 

The  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment.  Id. 

Hygiene.  Elementary  Military.  Manual  of. 
1912.  6d. 

Indian  Empire.  Our.  A Short  Review  and 
some  Hints  for  the  use  of  Soldiers  proceeding  .to 
India.  Gd. 

King’s  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Army. 
1912.  Is.  Gd. 

Map  Reading  and  Field  Sketching.  Manual 
1912.  Is. 

Ordnance  Services.  Army.  Regulations.  Part 
I.  1912.  . Gd.  j 

Range  Finder.  Infantry  No.  2.  (Bari-  and 
Stroud.)  31.o  inches  base.  Handbook.  1912. 

Is. 

Stations  of  Units  of  the  Regular  Forces, 
Militia,  Special  Reserve,  and  Territorial  Force. 

_ No.  38.  Get.,  1912.  2d. 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony.  Instruction  in 
Amendments,  Sept.,  1912,  to  Vols.  L and  II.  Id.  | 

Territorial  Force  : — 

Cadet  List.  A List  of  all  Cadet  Units  which 
had  received  Official  Recognition  from  the 
General  Officer  Commanding-in-Cliief  the  j 
Forces  in  Ireland,  Lt. -Governor  and  Com-  ! 
manding  the  Troops  Guernsey  and  Alderney  j 
District,  and  County  Associations  on  1st  July. 
1912.  6d. - 1 

Nursing  Service.  Standing  Orders.  1912. 

Id. 

Yeomanry  and  Mounted  Rifle  Training.  Parts 
I.  and  II.  1912.  Gd. 


Admiralty  Publications : — 

Geodetic  Positions,  Latitudes  0°  to  650,  Tables  I 
for  Determining;  together  with  Methods  of  \ 
using  Co-ordinates.  Gd.  j 

Russo-Japanese  War.  1904-5.  Prize  Court 
Decisions.  Vol.  I.  Russian  Cases.  . 7s.  Gd.  i 
Signal  Manual.  British.  Authorised  for  use 
between  H.M.  Ships  and  British  Merchant 
Vessels,  British  Merchant  Vessels  and  one 
another,  and  certain  Signal  Stations.  Od.  - 

Tidh  Tables  for  Standard  Ports  in  the  United  j 
Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  World  for  1913; 
also  the  Local  and  Greenwich  Time  of  High  I 
Water  on  Full  and  Change  Days,  with  the  Rise  j 
of  the  Tide  at  Springs  and  Neaps,  for  the  prin- 
cipal  Ports,  &c.,  of  the  World.  Is.  Gd. 

Board  of  Trade : — 

Journal.  Weekly.  3d. ' | 

Labour  Gazette.  Monthly  _ Id.  . 

Merchant  Shipping  : — 

Medical  Guide.  The  Ship  Captain's  2s.  j 

National  Insurance  Act,  1911.  Part  II. 

Unemployment  Insurance.  Decisions  given  i 
by  the  Umpire.  Vol.  I.  up  to  and  including 
Aug.  15.  1912.  With  Index.  8d.  j 

Do.  Vol.  II.,  being  those  published  in  “ The 
Board  of  Trade  Journals”  for  the  four  weeks. 
Aug.  22  to  Sept.  12,  1912.  With  Index.  3 d. 
Surveyors.  Instructions  to.  Lights  and  Sound 
Signals.  ‘ 2d. 

Tramways  and  Light  Railways  on  Public 
Roads.  Electrical  Power.  Regns.  for  regu- 
lating the  use  of  ; Ac.  Id.  ; 

Record  Office  Publications 

I.  Calendars. 

Chancery  Rolls.  Various.  Supplementary 
Close  Rolls,  Welsh  Rolls,  Scutage  Rolls. 
1277-1326.  15s.  | 


Charter  Rolls.  Vo!.  IV.  1-14  Edward  III. 

1327-1341,  15s.. 

Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  and'  other 

analogous  Documents.  Vol.  III.  Edward  1. 
Years  20-28.  15s. 

State  Papers.  Colonial  Series.  Vol.  XX. 
America  and  West  Indies.  Jan. -Dec.  1, 
1702.  15s, 

Statb  Papers  relating '"to  Ireland.  Henry 
VIII..  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 

beth. Vol.  XL  1601-1603 ; with 
Addenda,  1565-1654,  and  Calendar  of  the 
Hanmer  Papers  15s. 

II.  Lists  and  Indexes. 

XXXVIII.  List  of  Early  Chancery  Pro- 
ceedings. Vol.  V.  20s. 

VI.  Scottish. 

Great  Seal  of  Scotland.  Register  of  the. 
1306-1424.  New  Edition.  15s. 


Local  Government  Board: — 

Byelaws.  Model.  I.  Cleansing  of  Footways 
and  Pavements ; Removal  of  House  Refuse ; 
Cleansing  of  Earthclosets,  Privies,  Ashpits,  and 


Cesspools.  2d. 

Do.  VIII.  Public  Bathing.  2d. 

Do.  as  to  New  Streets  and  Buildings.  Circular,' 
Aug.  29,  1912,  to  District  Councils  Id. 

Reports  on  Public  Health  and  Medical 
Subjects.  New  Series  : — 

69.  Enteric  Fever  in  Barnstaple.  4d. 


Sanitary  Circumstances  and  Administration 


70.  OAKENCA-fes  (Shropshire)  Urban  District.  4d. 

71.  West  Hartlepool.  3d. 

Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  .1908. 

Circular,  Aug.  22,  1912.  Small  Holdings — 
Accounts  of  County  Councils.  Id- 


Various  : — 

Africa  by  Treaty.  The  Map  of.  3rd  Edition. 

3 Vols.  and  ease  of  Maps.  60s. 

Ancient  and  Historical  Monuments,  &c,  in 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Royal  Com- 
mission on.  Inventory  of 'the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments in  the  County  of.  Flint,  9s. 

Ancient  and  Historical  Monuments,  &c.,  in 
Scotland.  Royal  Commission  on.  Fourth 
Report  and  Inventory  of  Monuments,  &e.,  in 
Galloway.  Vol.  I.  County  of  Wigtown. 

6s.  Gd. 

Bee-Keeping.  Instruction  in.  For  the' use  of 
Irish  Bee-Keepers.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

9 d. 

Colonial  Office  : — Flags,  Badges,  and  Arms  of 
the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas. 
Additional  Plate  for  Part  II. — Arms  of  Jamaica. 

6d. 

Commercial  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
Foreign  Powers.  Vols.  I.  to  XXV.  15s.  each. 
Greenwich  Observations,  1909.  Appendix.  In- 
vestigation of  the  Motion  of  Halley's  Comet  from 
1759  to  1910.  3s. 

Historical  Monuments.  (England).  Royal 
Commission  on.  County  of  Buckingham  In- 
ventory. " 15s.  Gd. 

Home  Office  : — 

Dupdytren’s  Contraction  as  a Disease  of 
Occupation,  with  special  reference  to  its 
occurrence  among  Minders  of  Lace  Machines. 
Report  of  an  Inquiry  on.  Gd. 

Fencing  of  Machinery,  Prevention  of 
Accidents.  and  Temperature  in  Cotton 
Spinning  Mills.  Report  on  Conferences 
between  Employers,  Operatives,  and  In- 
spectors concerning.  3d. 

Mines,  Abandoned.  List  of  Plans  of.  Dec.  31. 

1911.  Is.  Gd. 

Quarries  (Under  the  Quarries  Act.  1894)  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  1911. 
List  of.  5s. 

Shops  Act.  19 12,  with  Regulations,  Explanatory 
Memorandum,  and  Circular.  (Bound.  Gd.)  4d. 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum'  in  Scotland.  Incidence 
of-  4d. 

Ponies.  Mountain  and  Moorland  Breeds  of. 
Report  of  the  Committee  as  to  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  Improvement  of.  1912.  Gd. 
Sickness  and  Mortality.  Adjusted  Rates  of. 
and  expectation  of  Sickness  based  thereon:  and 
Monetary  Tables.  |n.s-. 

Sleeping  Sickness  Commission  of  the  Royai 
Society.  Reports  of  tile.  No.  XII.  Gd. 

State  Papers.  British  and  Foreign.  In  101  vols. 

10s.  each. 
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